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Aboliúon memorial 416; number of votes in the Umit- 


—— — . ———— a 


967; referred 379; civil and diplomatic bill 381; naval %; 
for army 395; passed senate b; for army, n house re- 
414; to Fulton's heirs 


from year 1834 to year 1840, 308; number of char- 
seven years and the poliiical complexion of each 
state for the same period 308 de tion of bank 


ed Sates 228 | presentatives 397; for navy 413, » O09 
Abundance - 32 d hosse eetet Ah 41%; jocintercourse with | capital! of the union 370; of Maine 376, Massachusets, 
Accounts—committes of house representatives, on 256 | China 416; panned ib. ; N. York S76; ey $77; of England 877; New Jer- 
Acknowledgment to fire department 288 55 end modern 38 | sey (see names Of states 388 
Acts ot 2d session of 27th congress 31| Arbitrary removals from office 397 ptisu in Ohio ~ 416 
Act, reorganizing army XW; reorganizing navy 21; of Arkansas—U. S. senator, A. H. Sevier, re-elected 208; Barton, Judge, resignation of 304 

justice A liet of paesed at 27th congress 30, 31 | legislature 228, 259, 307; cottons 278, 307; minerals 334; | Savana 82 

Adams, J. Q.—resolution relative to absence of mem- | veto . 400 Beet root sugar ; 321 
bers r Ker 13; suggestion by io relation to a in- Armory, at Harper’s ferry | 16| Belgium tariff, 50; American letter from 105; commer» 
don for Mexican legation 15; reception of on return Fom Army—general orders 1; promotione, promotions by | cial union of debate 145, 193; import and export duties 

congress 75, 76; address of to constituents 135 to 140; casualties, act respecting reorganization of 20; the, | 104; commerce of. 3821 

letter from to J. L. Tillinghast 163; address to consti- | under new law, honors to the dead 21; general orders, de- Benton, political letter from Mr. 204, 247; nominated 

taents 171; concluded 189; on slavery 204, 289; on repeal- | cision ot court martial 34; general orden 62; in the west | for 5 i 214 

ing 2\st rule 254; in relation to general Jackson's fine 312, | 84; addrees to officers of 84; convention ings 116; ible in Mexico . 240 

318; ərticle relative to 343, 344; report of on relations| death and biography of major Kirby 128; gen. Worth re- | BiN for repeal of bankrupt law 335 

with China and Hawaiian Islands 378; on Oregon bill] sumes command in Florida 139; L. Ker appointed chep Biographical notice of ete wy 37, 38; of Dr. Chan- 
— „416 lain at fort Leavenworth 129, 145; general orders 163, ning 104; of marquis W y 213; of commodore 
Adjournment 13, 14; final of congress 13, 15 180; military movements 196; amendment of general re | Hull 386; Ashburton 116 

rial steam carriage 272 solution article 77; gen. Worth at Tampa, y 210; | Black lawyer 320 
Afighanistan—cause of war with 51; campaign in| dragoons for Jefferson berracks 227; organtzation,strength | Blockade ; 208 

241; evacuation of 275, (see India) 321 | expenses &c. 243; fort Washits 2773 report of maj. gener- Boston, representatives 160; exchange 384; churches 
Africa Liberia 50; Cape of Hope 82; slave 301, 302; gen. Worth at New York, new military ; f . i 416 

trade 89; Liberia and Sierra Leone 99, 113, 114; attempt | post, report made for site for western 6| Botts, Mr—reeolutions introduced by relative to p - 

of capt. Simes to punish natives; capt. Brown attacked y bill, 385, 366, 367; passed U. S. senate 395; de- | sident’s protest 15; his articles of impeachment 318, 319, 

by netives 242 in resentatives 397, 414, 415 a 324 
Africa, South—Dutch colony proclaim their inde-| Ashburton, 19; correspondence 41 to 47; on anti- | Boundary line 288, 350, 373; proceedings on a red lina 

pendence of Great Britain 50; submit again 113 | slavery 63, on suppression of slave trade 66; on Caro- | map in senate 317; items (see treaty and Oregon) 185, 
African slave trade 56, 263; presidant’s message 327 line case 57; on Creole case 60; on impressment 62; bio- ee i ; : „ 135, 136 
Agriculture—etatistica from census of 1842; Britis ical Bounty land warrants, resolution relative to 366 

corn law 25, 26, 27, 28; guide to 146; committee on in N Associated labor (see Fourierism) 85, 198, 240 Boxing match 176 

U. S. sénate 264; committee on in house representave seumption of state debts 219, 220, 380; editorial re | Boe i 80, 176 

255; statistics on 320; feir at Albany marke against 406, 406; Gurney’s letter 403} Brackenridge’s letter on Jackson's fine 310 

abanta—name of 48; cotton crop of 68, 85, 103; fi-| Astronomical 224| Bricks. ; 96 

nancial condition of 118; lynch law in 192; sale of pub-| Atlantic steam navigation 16| British and American mail steamers 36 

lie property in 213; coal debt 228; amount of debt in b, Atmospherie rail-way 256 | British immigration ; 334 

1 ; s message 279; election, postponement | Auction, rail-roads and canals at 2] Breezer Sydney, credentials of in U, S. senate aS) 


3, 228 
of landes e8, gold, retrenchment 307; lar statement 
of population 324; stay laws 352; 8 banks 


79, 309 
Algeria —on French authority in 162 
Alleghany coal region 206, 207 
Alum, spring 12 


American. and British reciprocity 3; antiquities 16: fi- 
nancial agent in Eurupe 48; funds 64; buttons 68; pins 
wb fur company 80; provisions in England 147; potatoes 
160; press 176, 183: press of 240; domestics 272; stocks 


304; credit 370, 371, 406; ministers 209; skill 384 
Animal magnetism 352 (see mesmerism); animal re- 
mains 416 
Antarctic continent, Wilkes’s discoveries 71 
Antediluvian remains, in Ioway 102 
Antiquities 163 in Ohio valley 224 
Anti-slavery, lord Ashburton, and 53 
Anti-tariff propos’: amendment 880 
Appleton. Messrs., work published by 144 
Appointments by 5 J. 19. 33, 48, 132, 129. 146. 
163, 176, 196, 226, 289, 305, 338, 356, 371, 403, 416 


Apportionment, protest in Messachusetis against 100; 
the new 5; 129, 318 

Appropriations 11, 12; bills as passed 14; summery of 
made during 27th congrese 67; bill for conside nn, 
271; bill for referred in eenate 286; reported, passed ib; 
in house representatives 287; passed %®; presidents ap- 
proval of submitted to house representatives 287; bill re- 
ported for in house representatives 303; bill reported for 
navy ib; bill reported making for military academy and 
other objects ib; bill reported making for U. S. navy 319; 
other bills reported ib; bills reported for to establish com- 
mercial relatione with China, and for commissioner to 
Hawaiian Islands 351; for army considered 306; reported 


\ 


Austria 82; tourist 224; on treaty of commerce mb 


B 
Bangor, lumber imported from , 192 
Baltimore city—mayor of 128; inspections 306; desn 


in j ; 
Baltimore end Ohio rail-road, annual report of 120; 
completed to Cumberland 160 
Bankrupt act 271 
Bankruptcy, decision in ; 86, 255 
Bankrupt law, on 66; synopsis of provisions of, &c., 
147; objections to end alleged defects of the law 148; le- 
gal decisions 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155; influence 
of, on state insolvent lawa 156, 157, 158; applicants for 
benefits of, in N. York 160, 208; bill for repeal of, in U. S. 
senate 254, ib, 272; petitions in relation to 286; bill to re- 
peal $87 288, 303, 304; memcrial relative to 817, 318. 
9 
bill, Ce. 335, 360, 363, 379, 884, 400, 414 
Bankrupte, 176, 256, 273, 400; statietics 352, 416 
Banke—the Virginia 16; items 32, 48, 64; of Bos- 


ton 96; arrests of Phoenix officers 112; items 160, 176; of 
States 21 


Virginia 196; items 208: new-fashioned U. 
itenis 224, 240, 272; items of 283; items 304; statements 
of the banks of Baltimore 307; United States hans of, in 
England 308; the, of U. States tb, relief issues in Penn- 
sylvania, of New Jersey, of Alabama 309, 320; the of 
ngland 336; of New Jersey, Pennsylvania 339; uf New 
Orleans, of Louisiana, of Georgia, of Ohio 340; gone to 
the tombs Æ$; of Indiana, of Illinois 341: bill to extend 
chariers of district 363, 368; Statistics of 375, 376, 377; of 
France ób; of district 399; items 212, 400; Clayton's re- 
mara on the United States bank 231; Indiana state 
Alabamt 272: statistics of United States banks 


hill reported for repeal of 335; vote on passage of 


Brown. Uriah, memorial from ete 
Buchanan, senator, proposed as candidate for prem- 
dency 336 

Buenos Ayres, intelligence from 51, 320 
Bunker Hill monument, error corrected 33; colera. 
ton 


C 


Cabinet of U. S. 16; rumors of 195 
Calhoun, J C. (see politica of the dey) 112; resigna- 
tion of 226; dinner to 108. 109; Hamilton's letter to 89; 
presidential prospects 183, 202, 214; in 282 
Camels in the weet 
California, gold of 96; rumors relative to Mexican dis- 
position of 242,243; emigration to 272; the one 
affair 232,337, 369; resulyuon pont ge relative to 366, 
334; rt in relation to its rumored cession 397; letier 
exican minister relative to settlement of 272, 277 
Campeachy __—sig i 400 
Canada—L. J. Papineau elected to parliament 16; sur- 
vey for route of canal v; riots in 19; session commenced 
33; peaceable revolution in, condition of monetary af- 
fairs. trouble in parliament, amount subscribed towards 
rebuilding Brock’s monuinent 65; steam-frigate launch- 
ed tF; trade with 9S; riota ib; surveving steamer, cann!s 
99; speech of sir Charles Bagot 3143 wheat tariff 115; 
politics in 119, 120; tariff of 199, canal tolls 144; iron 
embarking for England 145. 176; retaliatory 225; public 
works 257; emigration to 384; governor ill, riots suppress- 
ed, parliament of New Brunswick assembled 385, 416 
Canals—at auction 1; Chesapeake snd Ohio 32; of Ca- 
nada 99; of Ohio 197; trade 224; tolls ib; Chesapeake and 
Ohio 227; U. S. senate, committee un 254, 264; of Eng- 
land ib; estimated; expense of, from N. Brunswick to 
Nova Scotis, trade of Buffalo 272; the Chesspeake and 


—.— 
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iv 


Ohio 336; resolution 


Wabash and Erie 362, on surrender of government 
in 395, 396. round falls of Ohio 396, 397 

pital, depreciation of in the union . 370 
Capital punishments 303 


Carpets, looms for 
Carrier — 
Cary, John resolution adopted granting pension 


INDEX. 

items 240, 400; crop 272, 400; capital employed in its emancipation, in French West Indies 
culture , 349 migrants 80, 176 

rte—decision in bankruptcy 86; decision in case of , Emigration from Europe 288 
colored persons 131; legal decision in Rhode Island 163; f Enlistment—of aliens 69; bill to regulate ordered to be 
old case in 186; important decision 197; legal decision of 349; of aliens 416 
circuit of U. States 288; decision of Judge Betts 338; ncampment in Pennsylvania 16, 48 
decision relative to 357 


bills, committee of U. States senate on 254; 
10 Crafts, Mr. (of Vermont) qualified as U. S. senator 233 sogner = 288 
. 335] Creole case ; ; nrolled bills, com. of U. States senate on 254; com. 
Cass, general, 214, 129; arrival of from France 226; Croton water works, celebration of completion of 113, | of house of reps. on 255 
dinner to on leaving Paris, and ee &c. 246. 128 to 127; celebration 133; outlay for 304 | Episcopal bishop 304 
256, 395; nominated for presidency 133, 202; lotier from Quba, (ove Indios W em) : 5 Espy, trial of ventilator of 100; to friends of sanee 
ulprits 
Cast steel 80| Cumberland road, resolution adopted relative to exten- | Europe 385 
Catholicism 144; bishops 240; number of Catholics in | sion of f 12, 379| European—refinements 48, 81; comments on Rip at 
the United States 384] Cunard ° 351 | Washington 166, 166, 167, 168, 169, correspondence 
nt 240] Currenc 128 | markets 336, 416 
Cemetry, new 64 Se ee (N. Y.) bill for reducing number of of- | Errata, correction of 416 
Census statistics 25, 85, 184 ficers ot 351| Everett, E. visit to Paris 0 
Central America 19, 160; ascendency of Indian and] Customs | 96| Excavators, (see steam) 
negro races in 176, blockade raised 194; tradition of 209; Cuthbert, Mr. 4131 Ex ges 128, 192, 400 
blockade raised 242 . Exchequer—resolution on plan of 318, 319; report on 
Chaplain, rev. Mr. Tuston elected in senate 254; Mr. Dade, maj. burial honors to 21 | 329 to 333, minority report 334; memorial presen 
Tiffany elected in house representatives 256] Daguerre's magical pictures 384 from Baltimore 335; debated 351, 363, 364; resolutions 
Channing, rev. Dr.—death of 96; sketch of 104; Dam fac ars 1 A _ 376 | not to adopt plan 365; petitions from voters of Boston in 
Charters, surrender of 1 Dayton, Ms. (of N Lee aval U. S. m. 238 | favor of 367, 350, 399, 415 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, general McNeilfelected| Deashs—J. Jackson, 3 major T. Clark, capt. J.] Expedients, for remedy of national difficulties 2185 
president of 227; report of directiors 306 Green, 20, 32; J. Reeside, major Floyd, Baron Larrey,| Expedition to Liberia 239 
_ China—rumors from 16; defeat of troops of, satisfac- | ib; of Mrs. Tyler, 36, 48; in cities, Andrew Shondike,{ Expenditure of post office department 33, 33 
tion demanded, forces in 33; offer insult to American | D. 8. Langtree, Dr. Ireland, bi Westminster, Mr. | Expenditures, com. of house of repe. on in various de- 
boat, apology made 19; English slaughter of Chinese | Longman, 64; Jeremiah Smith, J. B. 80; Dr. | partments 255 
51; lord Brougham on war with 82; extract from letter Channing 96, 112; of Marquis Wellesley 1 3; mejor Exports, of United States 289; of gold and silver bul- 
descriptive of position of Americans there 99; capture of] Kirby 123; in New York 144; in Philadelphia, Rev. H. | lion 333 
Chappoo 145; on war with 194; visit of admiral of to| G. S. French, B. Eaton, Gen. J. Desha 160; of J, C.] Expresses 256 
American vessels 209; Shanghai submitted 225; milita- | Colt 208, Allen Cunningham %; Robert Smith. N. York | Expunging resolution, bill to repeal 254 
ry affairs in, Ching-keang-foo destroyed, circular of trea- | 224, 240; W. R. Habersham 243, 250; J, Cunningham, | Extra allowance, prohibited 351 
ty of peace 274; navigation of the Yang-tse-keang 275; | J. A. Matthews, E. Belknap. bishop Dubois, Austrian i 
ms with 288, 28 indemnity 320; report on | consul 272; John Unoas 280, 304; De. N. Pouer | Pair at Niblo's 113 
American relations with 289, 328, 378 | Francis Key, ex-governor Mason, Mich ) 220, 368, 384; | Fanny Kemble, of in North Carolina 69 
'Cilley, colonel 288 com. Hull 386, 400; J. A. Jay, J. Mariu, gov. Porter- Fare advanced 48 
' Cincinnati, pork trade 364 | field ee pose) 416| Finar Penn. 2, 61; diMeukies in of Thinois 47; 
Civil and diplomatic bill 281] Debts of cities b; of Philadelphia 80; of Poun. 337; | of New Jersey 196; national 243; com. on in U. States 
' Civilized warfare 96 | of Alabama 328; ot the states 356; c e (Ses | senate 254; public 357; of Virginia 290; condition of the 
Claims 3% | names of states,) national 1; remarks rican debts | of U. Grates 309, 310; of Pennsylvania 320; of Maine 


Claims comm. on in U. S. senate 854; zn house repre- 
tentatives ib. 
Claims, for old French 


pat 291, 361 
Clay, Henry letter from, hat presented to 4; correspon- 
dence of 67, 112; present to 118; festival to d; speech of 
and movements of 234, 135, 256, 804, 368, 400 
Cleveland, experts from 1792, 336 
Coal trade 32, 89; of France 104; of Pennsylvania 119; 
131, 160, 940; mines of Virginia 980; d coal re- 
5 1 sat 291, 297, 399 
survey „%, 
Collision of vessels 32 
Colonization society, meeting of _ 352 
ored population, report and resolution relating to 
Colt’s submarine battery 


11, 128 
Colt, suicide by i 203 
Commerce of Penneylvania 21 statistics from census 
of 1842, 25 to 28; statistics of U. States 181; from 
thamber of 205, 206; American provisions in England 
214; committee on in U. S.-senate 254; in repre- 
sentatives ib; of New York 272; of Quebec 336; cham- 
ber of l 413 
Congrems close of bill passed in 1; late session of 18: 
c in 1; late session of 18: 
terms 9 of 33; list of acts passed at 30, 31; sum- 
mary of 1 granted by 67; commencement of 
third session 238; bill to reduce per diem of members 
oe cee eee 
n 226, 289; reducing compensation 
Consuls 16, 19, 83, 61. 66 88, 144, 385 
Conflagration of bank paper in Arkansas 256 
Connecticut—extra session commenced 96; division in- 
to districts 144; apportionment ill passed, legistature ad- 
journed, congressional districts of, nominations in 146; 
political aspect of each district 164; whig convention 339 
Contested electiona—bill regulating evidence on, re- 
tained by president 1; recommitted to judiciary 11; 
commended and passed senate 13, 14, 318 
Continental money 19 
Contingent expenses, committee on 254 
Convention, in Massachusetts (whig) 34; whig and 
Van Buren in New Yorkand New Jersey 35; in Ohio 
26, 85; whig of Massachusetts 52; of army and navy. Au- 
burn whig 67; of Rhode Island 101; silk 112; anniversa- 
ry of home league 13), 132, 133; national 145; Kentucky 
state 16 whig uf Tennessee 170, 183; of merchants, 
d&c. 256; (Rhett’s) Calhoun, appeal on principles of a 
national 358; whig convention of congressmen 403; va- 
rious items 183; day for whig national recommended 201, 
3, 403; Van Buren national 183; pengsyivanie 


whig 416; ‘of ship owners 
Cornetalks, molasees of 112 
Cornstalk sugur 128 


Cooper, Dr proposed roſunding of libel fine 


803 
Cupy-nght system 319 
Copper | 144 
Corporations 368 


Correspondence, in relation to Americans sent to Van 
Dieman'e land 22, 38; with British ial mission 41 to 
47; north-east boundary question, 
sion of slave trade 56, 263; on Caruline case 57 to 60; on 
Creole case 60. 61, 63; on impressment 52, 63; bei ween 
H. Clay and W. Price 67; on political subjects 73 to 79: 
Mr. Clay . 118, 320 

Cotton 16. 32; Alabama crop for 24 years 63; market of 
Liverpool 114; Yazoo 144, 160, 286, 272; trade in 304, 333; 

|] 


1 


to 56; „n suppres- | ` 


oa 
353, 356, 370, 403 
112 


338; remarks on U. States 356, 286, 397; of Great 
Decatur, sale of plate presented to Britain 401; report of sec. treasury 285, 300, 
Defalcation : 32, 80 ine, remitting (see gen. Jackson,) 
es ecg in N. York 176; during twelve mores Rane at Hamburg 16; Boston, Philadelphii aya 
A ; nitte , Ameriean theatre at New at 
Delaware—Wilmington 208; official reterne ef vote | Liverpool 113; in Germany 114; in Richmond 160; a¢ 
for an mbea of congress 212 meeting of legislature; RO- Mooresville, Ind. 256, 304; in Boston ` = 
vernor’s message 324; me of legisia nok 
ing retrocession of Pea Patch island, introdaced to con- Nich veer memorial of 38 
grese 363; memorial of 413 Flag, of United States a6 
ngue, disease in Louisiana 176 tof Great Britain 96 
Depreciation of capital &c. in the United States 270 Flogging, punishment for * 
Destruction of S 48| Florida—Indian murders 16: is of act of arm- 
Derrick, Mr. bearer of ratification of treaty o Great | od occupation of 37; seulement of 197; times 239; Ti- 
Britain l 19 r and learche 291; news from 336; hostilities, 
Despatches _ 416 Bre at Key West 339 
Diamonds, estimate of French crown 126 Flour.—BSee chronicle page of each number. 
Dickineon college 273 Foreign—rogue arrested 32; miscellany 97, 114; post- 
Dinner to Daniel Webster 144 script of news 192; committee on relations in U. States 
Diplomatio—death of cherge d'affaires at De senate 254; in house of reps. on 256 
16; Mr. Derrick sails to Live ; Don N. Almonte, | Fortification bill, in house of reps. 12 
minister from Mexico to U. States 51; minister to France| Forts, dismantling of 52 
. a anien preperee t| Eourieriem . 
; return of Vi axcy, Genera rance votes for M. Se ceremony 
leave Paris. arrival of W. H. Blackford at Bogota, con · 3 duke of Orleans, e 18; de- 


sule recognised 163, 179, 195; of 


224; | bates ney question, duke of Nemours, captive 

vonsul . E 305, 336 prace, calonies of 50; colony in the Pacific 65; fonen. 
Discovery, of im t historical records 80 | tion expenditures, African items. prince de Joinville 
b ee 112 8 A proviso in. . grant io Greece, items 81; 5 to Egy t liii — nae 
resident 1, 11; quota of lan hapa : al uni t ; labour 

Y Hh of Col que — ap. | rgation in 115; commercial union de ` 


in, crown dia s of 176; military appointment in, 
French settlement 193; right of search 226; M. Gi- 
zo's course relative to treaty, treaty rejected 241; Jac- 
queminot elected, Marquesas occupied by 273; claims 


pointed relative to vending lottery tickets 11; report 
thereof made and concarred in 12; com. of U. S. esuate 
on 254; of house of repe. ib; Penn. avenue 280; bill 


d amending charter of Alexandria 381, 395, 397; | of spoliations, &c. 291; clerks employed in, beet root 
atic asylum bill N : r 5 sugar 921; consular agents 337; royal ordinance, 
Distress, in Great Britain 32; in Philadelphia 320; in | questions in agitation, deficit, occupation of the Mar- 
uebec 204 uesas, comments of press of on Tyler's message 
Divers | : 304 2685 transit duties on foreign merchandise sappressed, 
Diving inventions ; ; 16 triumph in Algiers 386; meeting of chambers, king 
Documents, accompanying president's message 228 | speech 402; Marquesas 356; census of Paris 224; bank 
Domestic hemp 397 377; tnbacco 377; present to tho United States 385; So- 
Domestic manufactures 192 | ciety Islands 400; debis of 403 
Donations from Indians 160 ranklin's staff 380 
- Durr, governor s 2723| French, Rev. H.G. S., death of 160 
Dover cliff, mine sprung in 416] Trench spoliations 383 
Duelling 240, 256, 318} Free trade, opinions on 208 
Duponceau, P. S. letter from 200, 361, 362) Fugitive case ; 180 
Dwarf 64 Fulton's steamboat 33; bill reported for relief of heirs 
Dynamometer 112 | of 414; parsed house of repe. 415 
E. Fur-trade 16; fur sele 98 


Earthquake Calamanta 19; West Indies 80, 96; 


in Canada 192, 208; felt in Mexico 226, in parts 300 Gaines, general, declines being candidate for presen: 


States 320; Arkansas 352, 384; extent a cy 
Eaton Benjamin, (revolutionary hero) death af 160} Gale 80, 128, 203 
Ecuador, to U. S. merchants 117| Gastronomic 176 
Editoriel—candidate 224; remarks 309, 353, 356; on| Geological 204 

itorial—candidate ; j : on e ical surveys „ , 

American credit 370; do. 770, 371,403| Georgia address of Mr. Berrien 109; election 146; 
Education, scale of in U. States 184 | official congressional election, returns ib, contents 
Effects of tanff 32 | governor’s mesage 181; Central rail road 164; death of 
Eggs. used in France 2283 | representstive Habersham 243; preamble and resolutions 
Egypt, 82; 114, 369 | considered by legislature of 247 282; legislature adjourn- 


ed, governor's veto, political, tax bill, resolution of instruc- 


of house of of U. S. oa 2284, 256, 27 tions 291; special election 307; coinageof guld in 320; 
Elecioral ie 1 vote for representative 336; sats bank, tazativn 340; se- 
Electro magnetice machine 240; telegraph 372, 415 | nator. , ~ 290 


` a 
A, 


4 


INDEX. 
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of president Tyler 235 to 238; from president Tyler to 
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vernor of Illinois to 301; of. governor of Maryland 
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trade, &c. 354, 355, 373, n (See names of states.) 
‘Messages, from president relative to Mexican claims 
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coward 28, 30 


quished station at Schuylkill 227; extract of leiter from | customs a 

captain Kearny, sesassination of midshipman Patiersoa,| Nicoll, E. H.—defaulter ' oon 
letter from commander C. W. Morgan, captain Conner Nicholson, John—old time lator 

ill, commodore Barron and 5 241; committee of No government and women's rights party 


Sandwich chief, navy yard, commodore Barron relin- | 102; amiyak 368; taxes, expenditures 368; revente — 
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U. S. senate on affairs of 254; of house representatives] North Carolina — result of election in 38; on Faun 


on 265; brig Somers, mutiny and execution 259 to 262; | Kemble in 69, 70, 71; dinner to J. C. Calhoun 108, 109; 
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Congress 84, 146; arrival of the Alkmar 2305 384, 400 | on reported bi fornia) 289, 395, 397, 414, 416 
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ngort, &c. 21; steam- tes i and Missouri l 32 
22; U. 8. sloop of war Merion, Penneylvania, Constitu- i da 305 
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52; cruise of Constitution, 100; steam-frigate Missouri] Petents—correction in publieations of 180; com. of U. 
sails for Vera Cruz 144; schr. Grampus %; noop of war | States senate on 254; committee of house’ ol reps. on 
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Money affairs 128; market 219 | Oregon sails for survey of gulf of Mexico 358; Marion| Pes Pat Islan resolutions for retrocession int 
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Mormons 32, 67, 160, 240, 400 
Morocco, relations of U. States with 129; rumor con- 
cerning 145; letter from president to senate relative to 
254; affairs with 276; information called fur 203; letter con- 


taining information relative to affaires with 372 
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` Mutiny, ease of 259, 272; court of enquiry 288 | tio 
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National convention 146; affaire 179 
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to 
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tice 21; regulations 22; defence of lieutenant Wilkes read 
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ized, commodore Ridgely commands Baltimore naval 
station 66; lieutenant Wilkes 71, 72, 80; veteran tars dis- 
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STATES OF THE UNION - Rhode Island, election. Penn- 
sylvania. Washington, Aug. 20, 1842. 


MISCELLANEOUS. i 1. Intimations, through many channels, received at 
Crans against Mexico- report of senate commit- | general head quarters, lead to more than a suspicion 
ree, és 5 that blows, kicks, cuffs and lashes, against law, the 
Prone 5 PRESIDENT: good of the service and the faith of government. 
THE NEW TARIFF ACT. have, in many instances, down to a late period, been 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. inflicted upon private soldiers of the army by their 
CHRONICLE officers and non-commissioned officers. 
CONGRESS. The two houses of congress brought 9 A 8 9 exclusively to 
their late long and arduous session toa close on Wed- 


nesday last at two o'clock. 
The tariff bill passed the senate with amendments | 


with instructions, 
found, to bring the offenders to trial. 


REGISTER. 


ie — ̃ ' .ꝰ ᷑ꝶ — — — —ꝛ— — 


THE rAST— THE PRESENT—- FOR THE FUTURE. 


2. It is due to the line, generally, to add, that those honorable profession. 


the 2d dra- United States, neither room. nor associates, for the 


— 


(Vou. LXIII.—Wuol.x No. 1,614. 


AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


for law and gentlemanly conduct on all occasions. A 
failure under either of those heads ought always to 
be followed by the loss of a commission. 

10. Atatime when, notwithstanding the smallness 
of the establishment, thousands of the most promising 
youths are desirous of military commissions, the 
country has a right to demand—not merely the usual 
exact observance of laws, regulations and orders, 
but yet more—that every officer shall give himself 
up entirely to the cultivation and practice of all the 
virtues and accomplishments which can elevate an 
There is in the army of the 


idle, the ignorant, the vicious. the disobedient. To 


3. Inquiries into the reported abuses are in progress, | the very few such. thinly scattered over the service 
if probable evidence of guilt be whether in the line or the staff, these admonitions are 
| mainly addressed, and let the vigilant eye of all com- 
4. It is well known to every vigilant officer that dis- manders be fixed uron them. No bad or indiiferent 


on Saturday; on Monday it come into the house; an cipline can be maintained (—and it shall be so main- officer should receive from a senior any favor or indul- 


effort was made to have it laid on the table, 
defeated by a vote of 120 nays, to 65 yeas, and the 
amendments were concurred in. On the 30th ult. 
it received the signature of the president. 

The bill for repealing that provision of the distri 
bution act which suspends its operation whenever | ; 

: : ; by the sentence of courts martial. 
duties are laid upon imports at a higher rate than 20 : erer. of waitin 


end, always destructive of good order 
nation. 


which was talned—) by legal means. Other resorts are, in the | genee whatsoever. 
and subordi- 


11. The attention of commanders of departments, 
regiments, companies and garrisons is directed to the 


5. Insolence, disobedience, mutiny, are the usual pro- 10 lst of the rules and articles of war, which re- 
vocations to unlawful violence. But these several quires that the whole series shall be read to the 
offences are denounced by the 6th, 7th and 9th of | troops at least once in every six months. 

the rules and articles of war, and made punishable 
Instead, how- 
for such judgement, according to 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Navar. The law reorganizing the naval department 


per cent. on the value thereof, passt d by both houses, the nature and degree of guilt, deliberately. found— | has been fullowel by the following appotitments by the 


has been retained by the president without signa- 
ture. 


The bill to regulate the taking of evidence in cases | jaw, and act, at once, as legislators, 


likewise been retained without signature by the presi- rated in any well governed army. 
dent. 

The bill to reorganize the navy department by 
abolishing the board of navy commissioners and es- 
tablishing a series of bureaus in lieu thereot, has be- 
come a law. " 

The treasury note bill reported by the committee 
uf way and means has also become a law. 


soldier be ordered into confinement. 


often be found a sufficient punishment. If 


tend to life. 


dual assumption, and at the dictate of pride and re- 


SENATOR KERR. The National Intelligencer | gentment. 
of the Ist inst. says: 
Mr. Senator Kerr, of Maryland, whose absence from 


; : : to cut down, on the spot, the 
his seat in the senate for a few days past has been rat order him to be 0 


but did not take place until he had an opportunity of! spread of the dangerous example. 
pairing off with a senator of opposite politics; so that 


! 


neither the state which he represents nor the side of, being to secure the person for trial;—as always to re- 
the senate to which he belongs sustained any loss in pel a personal assault, or to stop an affray—in every 
one of these cases any superior may strike and 
wound; but only to the extent clearly necessary to 


votes by his absence.“ 
Pt 


the hasty and conceited—losing all self-control and | president—by and with the 
dignity of command—assume that their individual | sena'e. 

importance is more outraged than the majesty of 
judges and exe- 


of contested elections passed by both houses, has | cutioners. Such gross usurpation is not to be tole- 


advice and consent of the 


Lewis Warrington, to be chief of the bureau of navy 
yards and docks. 

Win. M. Crane, to be chief of the bureau of ordnance 
and hydrography. 

Win. P. C. Burton, to be chief of the bureau of medi- 


6. For insolent words, addressed to a superior, let the | cine and surgery. 
This, of itself, 
if followed by prompt repentance and apology, may equip nent and repairs. 
not, a 
court can readily authorise the final remedy. A de- 
liberate, or unequivocal breach of orders, is treated 
with yet greater judicial rigor; and, ina clear case 
of mutiny, the sentence would, in all probability, ex- 
It is evident, then, that there is not 
even a pretext for pun'shments decreed on. indivi- 


David Connor. to be chief of the bureau of construction, 


Charles W Goldsborough, to be chief of the bureau of 
provi-ionsand clothing. 

Promotions. Commander John Gwinn to be captain 
from the W:h April 1842, vice Clack, dis-missed. l 

Lieut James T. Gerry to be commander, from the 17th 
April, 1842, vice Gwinn, promoted. 


| Passsd midshipman Hunn Ginsevaorf to be lien- 


tenant, from the 27th February. 1842, vice Clinton, de- 
ccased. 
Pissed midsh'pman William S. Drayton to be lieuten- 


“We learn from a friend of 7. But it may be said, in the case of mutiny, or con- ant, frum the Ist April. 1842. vice Carruil, deceased. 
duct tending to this great crime—that it is necessary | 
exciter or ring-leader. 
If his companions put late mess speaks of the United Sta i 
3 Í ; f . . wee ‘ 2 2 t : t 
noticed, that his absence was unavoidably necessary, him into iruns or confinement, it is plain there is no D] „ 
e ' But, should they the other great powers have been increasing theirs” 
„ should it be necessary in any case of are sorry to see a remark in an important public 
disobedience, desertion or running away—the object, document, betraying such a want of information 


NATIONAL DEBTS. President Tyler, in his 


paid off her whole debt since the last peace, while atl 
We 


upon the history and condition of foreign countries 
as is implied in the passage above quoted. How 
could the president have gotten the idea that all the 
great powers of the world, except the United States, 


such lawful end. Any excess, wantonly committed 
beyond such measured violence, would, itself, be 
punishable in the superior. No other case can pos- 
sibly justify any superior in committing violence 
upon the body of any inferior, without the judgment 
of a court—except that it inay sometimes be neces- 
eary, by force, to iron prisoners for security, or to 
gag them for quiet. 

8. Harsh and abusive words, passionately or wanton- 
ly applied to unoffending inferiors, is but little less 
reprehensible. Such language is, at once, unjust, 
vulgar and unmanly; and, in this connection, it may 
be useful to recall a passage from the old general re 
gulations for the army: 

“The general deportment of officers towards ju- 
niors or inferiors will be carefully watched and re- 
gulated. If this be cold or harsh, on the one hand, 
or grossly familiar on the other, the harmony or dis- 
cipline of the corps cannot be maintained. The ex- 
amples are numerous and brilliant, in which the most 
conciliatory manners have been found perfectly com- 
patible with the exercise of the strictest command; 
and the officer who does not nite a high degree of 
moral vigor with the civility that springs from the 
heart, cannot too soon choose another profession in 
which inoecihty would be less conspicuons, and 
harshness less wounding and oppressive.” (Eal. 1835). 

9. Government not only reboses special trust an t 
confidence in the patriotisin, valor, fidciity and avii- 
ties of” army officers, as is expressed on the face of 
commissions; but also in their self-control, respect 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDUNT. By and with the 
advice und consent of the senate. George F. Usher, of 
Rhode Isand, to the commercial agent at Cape Llayuen, 
in the Islund of St. Domingo, in we place of Benj. E. 
Vali, resigned. 

Aua Gordon, collector of the custoins, at Key West 
(Fa) re-appomied. i 

Patrick O. Lee, register of the land office at Natchito- 
ches, La.) re-appotoied. 

Peser Laldla u, register of the land office at New Or- 
gar ah 1 Genuis, resigned. 

gin P. Brown, Dragomau to the legati i 
S. atibe Sublime ri e eee U 

Consuls. A. D. Mann, 
place of F. J. Grond. 

ra sae . of shee at Florence. 

cscex R. Livingston, of N. V., at Nantes, 1 
= Ñ “thal deceased. ae Nantes, in the place 

„ Marks, of N. Y., at La Rochelle, in f 
P. Vanbibber, resigned. the plage et 

Ph lip A. de Creny, ot Maine, for the Island of Mar- 
tinique, in the place of John E Wood. deceased. 

Levi Bixoy, of Vermont, at Paramariby, in the place 
ot ee Trask, ee 

W. IJ. Sieh of Virginia, at Matagord 2 
place ol 5 1 È uliack, eee) le as 
abla F. Me Giesen, a: Cainpechy, in the pla : 
„„ at pechy c place of C 
John a Ronson, of N. Y at Guaymas, in Califor- 

Dia a the eee ut 15 See ee 
Pou at Barcelona, in the place of J. A B. Uconard. 
Vol, XIII Se. l.. e 


of Ohio, at Bremen, in the 


have been since the peace. increasing their respee- 
tive public debts? here is no one of the great 
powers of Europe, which has not been reducing its 
debt, during the same period in which the U. States 
has paid otf hers. There are five governments which 
are usually denominated the great powers, all of 
which have been since the peace, successfully en- 
gaged in reducing the enormous debts contracted by 
them during the long war which preceded. Great 
Britain, which is burdened with the greatest debt 
has reduced that burden fifty millions sterling since 
the peace, and what is more, has by changes of in- 
vestment with the consent of the public creditors 
reduced to the amount of annual interest five mil- 
lons. The public debt of Russia, according to the 
latest authentic accounts, was reduced to 934,000.00 
paper roubles, having been in 1830 as high as 1.500. 
000,000. The state of the finances of the Austrian em- 
pire is not very satisfactorily known, but according 
to the best information, the debt has been reduced 
since the peace more than 100,000, 000 of American 
dollars. The debt of Prussia, which amounted in 
1820. to 206,603,000 mx dollars, had been reduced 
onthe Ist of January, 1835, to 163,626,000, and it 
has been undergoing a regular reduction since, and 
„robably does not now much exceed 3100, 000. Oo 
ine funded debt of France has been greatly 11 sore. 
ed since the peace, by the assumption of oblievticns 
tə foreign countries, and the payment of a tacusand 
milhons of francs to her own subjects woo wore 
robbed of their property ia the revolution, but tho 
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amount of debt was in process of rapid reduction, 
until a period subsequent to the liquidation of our 
debt. It bas recently been increased from extraor- 
dinary causes, but not to an amount equal to the pre- 
vicus reduction; so that the great powers, instead of 
all increasing their debt, while the United States 
was paying hers, were also all paying, and have to- 
gether, reduced their aggregate debt, in an amount 
equal probably to five times the whole debt of the 
United States at the close of the war. 
[Boston Daily Advertiser. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


Rnopg Istanp. The govenor has issued a proclama- 
tion postponing indefinitely the act placing the state un- 


der martial law. 
Election. The election in Rhode Island took place 


on ‘Luesday 30th ult. Newport elected six whig repre- 
sentatives to the legislature without opposition. Aiso 
four deiegates to the convention tor Torn i slute mc 
atutuuen, viz: H. V. Cranston, K. K. Randolph, E. W. 
Lawton and Wm. Ennis, the three first without oppeal- 
tron. 


The New York American of the 27th ult. says— 
Governor Hubbard of New Hampshire, having been 
guilty of the indecorum of sending a letter through 
the post office to Governor King ef Rhoce Island, 
addressed to “this excellency Samuel Ward King, 
acling as governor of Rhode Island, — and bearing 
on the envelope that it was from Governor Hubbard 
of New Hampshire,—the letter was immediately and 
without Eran the seal, returned to Gov. Hub- 


bard. 


Hica Treason. The grand jury of landholders 
have returned to the supreme court, now sitting at 
Newport, bills of indictment for high treason against 
Thomas W. Dorr, Dutee J. Pearce, Joseph Joslin, 
Daniel Brown, Seth Luther, Nathaniel N. Carpenter, 
John Paine and Geo. Frisseil. 

On Friday, Luther, Carpenter, Paine and Frisseil, 
were brought into court, for the purpose ol being ar- 
raigned. On motion of their counsel, they were al- 
lowed till Weduesday next to plead. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue ConcressionaL District Birt. The late ex- 
tra session of the legislature which was convened 
for the purpose of districting the state according to 
the new apportionment bill, an act was passed for 
the purpose but Governor Porter instead of signing 
has virtually vetoed it, by announcing that he refuses 
to sign on consummate the enactment; and directions 
have issued from the executive department to the 
sheriffs ot the several counties not to advertise for 
election of congressmen at the ensuing October 


election. 


RAU. Roaps anp Canars ar Auction. In con- 
formity with an act of the legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, the secretary of state of that commonwealth has 
issued proposals for the sale of all and each of the 
canals and rail roads belonging to the common- 
wealth. State stock at par will be received in pay- 


ment. 


The number of persons arrested during the late 
riots in Philadelphia is thirty-eight. One of these, 
jdentified as an active participant in the disturbances, 
bad a hearing on Thursday before the mayor, on a 
writ of habeas corpus for a reduction of bail, which 
had been fixed at $5,000. The mayor, after hear- 
ing the arguments of connsel, refused to reduce 
the amount of bail, and the prisoner was recom- 


mitted. 


Srare Crepit. The provisions of the act which 

assed the legislature of Pennsylvania, on the last 
day of its recent session, having for its object the 
maintenance of the faith of the state, are this sum- 
marily stated in the Philadelphia Gazette: 

“Its provisions, 80 far as we can understand them, 
are these: The money now in the treasury, consist- 
ing wholly of relief notes, and whatever may be in 
the treasury in February, is to be applied to the pay- 
ment of those known as the domestic creditors, con- 
tractors and laborers on the public works (now we 
believe entirely suspended). The balance of this 
domestic debt is to be funded. The existing state 
tax on real estate and real estate securities, is to be 
doubled. ‘This increase of taxation is applicable in 
the first place for the payment of the interest accru- 
jog on the funded balance of the domestic debt, and 
then witb the existing taxcs to the general interest 
fund. A new revision of the assessment laws has 
also been enacted. There are other portions of the 
law, such for instance as the payment of interest on 
amounts of the public debt not exceeding six hun- 
dred dollars, and the authority to the governor to ne- 


goliate a aix per cent. idan, and to sell the stocks 
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owned by the state at par, to which no importance 
need be attached. 
ceive six per cent. certificates for their interests as it 
falls due. 


we regard this as very inadequate and in some of its 
respects very pernicious legislation. + But for the 


The state creditors are to re- 
It is, we presume, unnecessary for us to say that 


imposition of new taxes to double the amount alrea- 
ready imposed, and in the new acknowledgment of 
the liability of the state for the accruing though post- 
poned interest, we in common with every good citi- 
Zen are bound to be grateful. We ure grateful that 
neither the spirit nor the form of repudiation is yet 
amongst us.“ 


Fix ANC IAI. Conptrion. Pennsylvania is indebted 
540,000 000. A few years ago, her bonds sold at 
par. They are now at a discount of more than fifty 
per cent., the holders in the meanwhile having lost 
something like 920.000.000. But a few years back 
also, the stock of the United States bank was sold at 
par, and was worth $35,000,000. It is now selling 
at 83 and 44 a share. The depreciation, therefore, 
is upwards of 330,000,000. Almost every other de- 
scription of stock has depreciated, and hundreds who 
five years ago, could boast of being worth from 
$100,000 to $500,000, are now little better than bank- 
rupt. We know of two most melancholy instances. 
One gentleman, and an old and worthy merchant, 
retied from business with a fortune of $500,000. It 
was invested chiefly in United States bank stock, the 
Lehigh and the Schuylkill Navigation companies.— 
He is now believed to be worth nothing, having 
been compelled day and week after week, to make 
sacrifices which involved him so deeply, that he at 
iast abandoned the effort to escape from ruin and 
despair, and gave all he was worth into the hands of 
his creditors. In the other case, the individual was 
worth about $300,000, and had also retired from 
mercantile pursuits, but was tempted to mingle in 
the stock speculations of the day, bought Vicksburg, 
Stonington, United States bank stock, &c. and is 
now, not only worth nothing, but about $100,000 
in debt. In a single instance, to show the progress, 
the downward progress of affairs, he borrowed 
$100,000 on securities which stood him in $180,009, 
but which, if sold now, would not bring 850,000.— 
Thus, on this single transaction, he has Jost $130,000, 
besides the interest on the money borrowed. These 
are sad changes for the worse. Who may tell the 
pain and anxiety that they have brought into fami- 
lies! Who may picture the anguish and despair of 
the domestic circle! Who may sketch the agony of 
humbled pride! The last five years have been event- 
ful in the history of many of our citizens. We 
sympathise deeply and sincerely with the sufferers.— 
The grief which is secret, and which preys upon the 
heart within, is indeed of the most poignant and ago- 
nising character. { Phil. Ing. 


CommerciaL AFFAIRS. By Gouge. In the great 
bank revulsion of 1819, individuals gave way, and 
corporations gave way, but the credit of all the states 
remained good and that of the United States govern- 
ment was so excellent that it could borrow any 
amount of money it wanted, at a low rate of inte- 
rest. There was something then for the people to 
fall back upon; and many of the states, by establish 
ing commonwealth banks, and by other contrivances, 
einployed their capital and their credit for the relief, 
or the apparent relief, of the debtor part of the com- 
munity. 

Very different now is the condition of things. But 
few of the states have either capital or credit left, 
and the struggles of the government to get rid of their 
embarrassments, will necessarily increase the dis- 
tresses of the people. 


Taxation never becomes great without being op- 
pressive to some classes of society, and the extent 
of evil it inflicts is not to be estimated solely by the 
uumber of dollars and cents it takes out of tho pock- 
ets of the extra tax payers. Excessive taxation is 
always unequal in its operation, and by interfer- 
ing with the natural laws of supply and demand, 
and by breaking up some productive establishments 
and rendering others unprofitable, it generally di- 
minishes the wealth of the people in two or three 
times the extent that it increases the revenue of go- 
vernment. 

An increase of taxation, just at this moment, when 
the people are least able to bear it, seems inevitable 
ov the part of the United States government, as well 
as many of the state governments. But fair open tax- 
ation, oppressive though it might be, would pro- 
duce but little injury, compared with what will 
be caused by the legislative legerdemain which will 
probably be resorted to in most of the embarassed 
states. 

As to the kind of Jegislation we may expect, re- 
cent proceedings in Pennsylvania may afford us an 


example. 
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1 1819—’'22. 


That state, after having borrowed as much as she 


could, in the old fashioned way, from banks and bro- 
kers, and domestic and foreign capitalists, resolved 
to extort a loan of a dollar a head from every wash- 
erwoman and woodsawyer, and every body else with- 
in her limits, that had a dollar to lend. But as wash- 
erwomen and woodsawyers, and other dollar people, 
cannot long dispense with the use of their funds, it 
was necessary to give these certificates of loan in a 
circufating form, so that the burden might be shifted 
from one to another, day by day, or, if necessary, 
two or three times a day. These certificates of loan, 
or “relief notes,“ as they were called, could not be 


reclaimed oxcept when presented in amounts of one 
hundred dollars, and then they were redeemable, not 
in gold or silver, but in state stocks, purporting to 
bear five per cent. interest, which stocks were, at 
the time the act was passed, about 20 per cent. be- 
low par. Tho notes were, however, made receiva- 
ble in payment of debts due to the state. The plan 
was completed by employing the banks to issue 
them, and as a reward to those institutions for aiding 
the state functionaries in evading one of the plainest 
provisions of the United States constitution, the pri- 
vilege was granted them of suspending specie pays- 
ments for a terin of years: that is to say, the privilege 
was granted to such of the banks as would engage in 
the issue of these “relief notes,” and receive them in 
payment of bank debts. 

For a time the Pennsylvania relief system worked 
admirably. As the banks that declined issuing the 
nutes, consented, from mistaken motives of policy, 
to reccive them in payment of bank debts, they were 
every where at bank par; and the currency was as 
uniform as it was rational to expect it to be, in a 
state having between flifty aud sixty banks, three or 
four distinct centres of trade, and as many, perhaps, 
as thirty different legal tenders; for, it is to be obser- 
ved that the relief notes issued by the Moyamensing 
bank, though a legal tender to it, were uot a legal 
tender to the Bank of Penn Township, aid so of all 
the others. 

The effect, at first, was such as a fresh issue of 
paper money generally produces—a rise of prices, 
and an appearance of prosperty, or, at least, a dimin- 
ution of the adversity which had been caused by pre- 
vious operations of the paper money system. While 
New York, with her ‘convertible paper,“ erected 
900 new houses, Philadelphia, with her “relief 
notes,” erected 1,400, including some seven or eight 
churches, and some very elegant private edifices. 

Thus things went on till the mecting of the le -is- 
la‘ure. As a mere circulating medium, the relief 
notes answered as good a purpose as bank notes. As 
a measure of value, the s me objection applied to them 
that applies to all paper money. 

The Girard bank broke, and so also did the Penn- 
sylvania, not from any especial connection with the 
relief note system, but from causes which had long 
been silently in operation. Just in this moment of 
panic, a member of the house of representatives 
brought forward a resolution to compel the banks to 
resume specie payments, coupled with a proviso that 
the relict notes should no longer be a tender to the 
banks, but only to the state, in payment of debts.— 
The effect was electric. ‘The bolders of the notes, 
principally persons in the laboring ranks of life, took 
the alarm, and hastened in crowds to the brokers’ 
offices. Some of the notes fell immediately 50 per 
cent. in value, and others 25 percent. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were paid in the way of dis- 
counts. ‘The objectionable proviso was afterwards 
withdrawn; but it was too late. Paper credit is ot- 
tentimes like female reputation. Breathe a suspi- 
cion against it, and it is · gone. The notes did. in- 
deed, afterwards receive part of their value; but they 
ceased to be a general circulating medium. “Their 
currency is now confined to particular districts. 


The relief note system of Pennsylvania had a 
healthy existence for about six months and threo 
days. Then it fell by the very hands thathad brought 
in into being. They did not design this. But they 
were so utterly ignorant of the principles of curren- 
cy, that they took measures which produced effects 
directly opposite to what they intended. 

‘Through this, and other proceedings in relation to 
the currency, by the legislature of 1841 and 1842, 
the people of Pennsylvania has sustained losses which 
cannot be estimated at less than ten millions of dol- 
lars—equal to about one fourth of the state debt.— 
Currency was first made plentiful by “act of assem- 
bly,” prices rose accordingly, and new enterprises 
were undertaken with a prospect of success. 
rency was then as suddenly made scarce by ‘‘act of 
assembly.” Prices fell, many productive establish- 
ments were broken up, multitudes of men were de- 
prived of employment, and the distress which now 
pervades Pennsylvania, is more severe than has been 
felt in any period since the memorable epoch of 
[~ Y. Morning Post. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Revenves or THE ROYAL 
ramiLy oF ENGLAND. In the early feudal times down 
to the death of George II. in 1760, there were large 
estates attached and belonging to the crown of Eng- 
land. These, however, having been much misman- 
aged, it was proposed, at the period above stated, 
that they should be taken into the hand of parlia- 
ment for the people, who, in consideration thereof, 
were to provide in suitable manner for the future 
maintenance of the royal family. This proposition 
was adopted; the estates were transferred to the 
people; the management of them entrusted to a set 
of officers called commissioners of woods and forests, 
anda handsome allowance made for the royal fami- 
ly. The result has proved beneficial to both parties; 
to the crown, by giving it a larger and steadier in- 
come than it had ever been able to realize, whilst 
the property was in its own hands; and to the peo- 
ple, by enabling them to improve, and thereby in- 
crease the rents and profits of the said land. The 
following (taken from the parliamentary returns) is 
an account, in round numbers, of the moneys receiv- 
ed and paid during a period of seventy-seven years: 

Amount of hereditary revenues from 
176) down to 1837, £116,000,000 
65,000,000 


Sums voted to the royal family dur- 
ing the same period, 


Money saved to the people, *£51,000,000 


* Being upwards of £662,000 a year. 


TAXES IN THE DIFFERENT STATES OF 
EUROPE. A return of the total amount of taxes 
levied in some of the different states of Europe, &c. 
Just published by the house of commons, enables us 
to lay before our readers a comparison of the taxes 
levied in England, and in one or two other countries. 

In Denmark the whole amount of taxation, gene- 
ral and local, is 18. 160.000 rix dollars, pai by 
2,020,009 people, and taxing the rix dollars at 2s, 2d. 
it gives about 19s. per head. 

The whole taxation of Sweden is £1,335,587, its 
population, with Norway, is about 4,406,000, giving. 
at the rate of taxation, 6s. Gd. per head. ‘This sum 
mirabile dictu, includes all the payments for the 
churches and for the clergy. 

The taxes in the Netherlands, the most heavily 
taxed country in Europe, exclusive of the municipal 
taxes of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, amount to 
25, 386, 847, the population being 2,660,000. The 
rate per head is £1 16s. 

The whole taxation of France is £46,425,725, 
which, Gn a population of 33.548, 000 gives a rate of 
£1 7s. per head. 

The amount of taxation in Russia is not given in 
the returns, but it appears to be very smail, and 
Prussia is not mentioned. We pass by the smalicr 
states, as not affording any ground for comparison 
with this great empire, and come to England. 

The general ordinary taxation of England, accord- 

ing to the financial accounts for the year, including 
the cost of coliection, amounted, for the last year to 
53,596. 250. The local taxation, county rates, poor 
rates, &c., amounted last year to 6,351,828“. (See 
Parliainentary return, No. 235, May, 14 2,) making 
a total of 59,918,078“. ‘This is exciusive of the 
enormous tax we pay for the support of the church, 
(the expense of the church in France is included in 
the taxation, ) it is aleo inclusive of the sewer rates, 
(the expense of keeping up the dikes is inciuded in 
the Netherland taxation, ) water rates, church rates, 
J.ondon tax on coals, borough rates, and several oth- 
er municipal vexatious imports; it is exclusive of the 
poor rate and police in Ireland, and exclusive of the 
sum devoted to tue poor in Scotland, all of which, or 
corresponding items, are, we believe, included in the 
taxes of the foreign countries we have referred to. 
But, excluding all thesc heavy drains on our indus- 
try, and taking only the public and tie local taxes at 
274,943,073), and assuming that the population is, in 
round numbers, 28.000, 000, and that will give 21. 2s. 
Sd. per head as the annual rate of taxation in Eng- 
land. Of course, we do not include sir Robert Peel's 
new taxation, which will add pretty nearly 3s ahead 
more. As the matter now stands, therefore, the 
Euglish are by far the heaviest taxed people in Eu- 
rope ‘They pay the most, if government be good 
for anything, for the least efficient administration of 
their affairs. 

But to these enormous burdens, and most enor- 
mous they are, which are ali borne by industry ,—ior 
every larthing of the annual income of the country 
is annually cvasumed, ant it is all created by indus- 
try —onust be added the taxes on corn and provisions, 
and other protecting duties, as weil as the diserimi. 


nating duties on timber, coffee, sugar, &c. &c. But, 
excluding these, our people are seven times as hea- 
vily taxed as the Danes, nearly twice as heavily tax- 
ed as the French, and one time and a quarter more 
heayily taxed than the heaviest taxed pecple in Fu- 
rope. But as we have indicated, the comparison is 
not accurate; for many of our local taxes are exclud- 
ed, and theirs are included. Thus England we re- 
peat, is by far the heaviest taxed country in Europe, 
with a government which does the least. 
London Sun. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH RECIPROCITY., 
The London Shipping and Mercantile Gazette has 
the following article: 


We cannot but think that America has not been 
fairly treated in the corn law tariff, and that the sli- 
ding scale of duties, however applicable to the ports 
of the Baltic, do not give a fair chance to the trade 
of America, whose vessels have to make a voyage 
across the Atlantic. America, we say, has every | 
claim to be more favorably considered than those ; 
countries which have erected themselves into a hos- 
tile attitude against cur commerce. America has 
been, and is still inclined to be, largely our customer 
for the labor of our Jooms and our forges. She sends 
home to us her raw material, and receives it back 
from us in a manufactured state, giving employment | 
to thousands of our artisans. Surely, then, she has 
a natural claim upon us for a more favorable consi- 
deration than those countries which undisguisedly 
tell us that they will do all in their power to exclude 
us from their markets. Reciprocis is to give and 
take; and reciprocity demands that we shall take 
largely from America in return for her custom. 

It is unfair to place the United States in the same 
osition with the states of the German league, 
rance and Russia, whose evident intention it is to 

exclude our manufactures frum their dominions.— 
We should, therefore, wish to see, instead of the 
sliding scale, a moderate fixed duty, suficient to pro- 
tect our home growth, or corn imported from Ame- 
rica. Such a measure need give no alarm to our 
agriculturists, for we have no apprehension that 
our markets would ever be inundated from such a 
source, or that, in fact, the supply would ever be 
more than commensurate to the averaze deficiency 
in our home produce. Such a measure would, in 
our opinion, more than any other, produce an imme- 
diate amelioration in the condition of the working 
classes; but it would do more than this—it would 
indnce a steady and progressive demand for our ma- 
nufactures; it would completely identify the inte- 
rests of the two great trading nations of the world; 
the prosperity of the United States would be the 
prosperity of Great Britain; and it would give a 
powerful stimulus to the emigration of our redun- 
dant population, which appears to he now so mucha 
desideratum. How stands the ease at present? Corn 
from Canada is admitted into the market ata low 
rate of duty, because it is the production of our own 
colony; and can we not make the whole of the U. 
States of America equivalent to a colony for every 
purpose of commercial prosperity? 

Of the thousands who annually emigrate to North 
Aineriea, a considerable portion settle in the United 
States; bat, whether these people locate themselves 
au the one side of the St. Lawrence or the other, 
they are equally inclined to resort to the mother 
country for her cottous and her woollens, her silks, 
and her hardware. Where, then, is the difference? 
By promoting the prosperity of the emigrant in the 
United States, we promote ourown. By opening to 
him a market for the produce he has raised from the 
soil, we eusure in him a customer for the produce of 
our own industry. Let but Great Britain aud Ame- 
rica unite themselves ſirinly in the bonds of commer- 
cial reciprocity, and we need no longer care for 
German leagues or French ordinances. Nothing 
could be more opportune for such an arrangement 
than the present. It is cvident that Sir Robert Peel 
is by no ineans confident of the elleet of his new 
corn law scale, or oi his power of maintaining t.— 
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CLAIMS AGAINST MEXICO. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


Disclaiming any intention to approve certtin charges 
made by claimants under the convention with Merico, 
of the 11th April, 1339, against the umpire between 
the commissioners under said convention. 


To the senate of the United States: 

In the communication made to the senate on the 
13th of June, in answer to its resolution of the 2d of 
March last, there appears to have heen, among other 
papers, sundry letters, addressed to the department 
of state by certain claimants or their agents, con- 
taining reflections upon the character of the umpire 
appointed by his Prussian majesty, pursuant to the 
convention between the United States and the Mexi- 
ean republic of the Lith of April, 1839. As the call 
was for all communications which had been addres- 
sed to the department of state by any of the claim- 
ants under that convention, relative to the proceed- 
ings and progress of the mixed com nission, the co- 
ples were prepared and submitted without attracting 
the altention either of the head of the department or 
myself. If those letters had been noticed, their trans- 
mission to the senate, if transmitted at all. would 
have been accompanied by a disclaimer on the part 


| of the executiye of any intention to approve such 


charges. The executive has no complaint to make 
against the conduct or decisions of the highly re- 


spectable person appointed by his sovereizn umpire 


between the American and Mexican commissioners. 


JOIN TYLER. 
Washington, Aug. 8, 1842. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Aveust 10, Ma. Rives SCBMITTTED THE FOLLOWING 
REPORT: 

The committee on foreign relations, to whom was referred 
the memorial of in Baldwin, W. S. Parrott, G. L. 
Thompsen, and others, in relation to the claims of theme 
selves, and others, citizens of the United Slates, ugalnst 
bhe government of Mexico; and also the memorial of 
Aaron Leggett, another claimant, representing the gric- 
vanees sustained by him from the authorities of Mexi- 
co, and appraling to congress for redress; together with 
numerous documents from the department of state re- 
lating lo the subjects of these memorials, have had the 
same under their consideration, and beg leave to report: 
In reviewing the history of the relations which 

have existed between the United States and Mexico, 

it is painful to observe in how many instances the 
property, liberty, and personal security of our citi- 
zens, as well as the national richts and diznity, have 
been violated and outraged by a wei chhoring power, 
with which it has ever been our policy to maintain 
the most friendly inte-course. The government of 
the United States, in seeking the redress for these in- 
juries which respect for its own character, no less 
than the protection due to its citizens, urgenti y de- 
manded, has at all times exhibited a moderation and 
forhearane* in pressing its just claims, which noth- 
ing but the most anxious desire for the cultivation of 
harmony and good neighborhood with a youthful re- 
public, just rising into an independent national exis- 
tence on the same continent with itself, could have 
prompted or excused. At length, after various abor- 
tive experiments, assuming, in one instance, the 
shape of a formal arrangement agreed upon with its 
minister here, but which the government of Mexico 
faiied to ratify, and through a patient and persever- 
ing adherence by the United States to every honora- 
ble means of pacific adjustment, a convention waa 
concluded and ratified by both powers for the settle- 
ment of these unpleasant subjects of controversy. 
Under this convention a mixed commission. consist- 
ing of two members, being its own citizens, appoint- 
ed bv the government of Mexico, and of two others, 
citizens of the United States, appointed by the go- 
vernment of the Union, was organized in the city of 

Washington on the 25th of August, 18 10. By the 

terms of the convention, all claims of citizens of the 

United States upon the Mexican government—state- 
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In a recent debate in the house of commons, he says, ments of which, solic'ting the interposition of the 
he new corn laws had not had a fair trial, and the ' government of the United States, had been presented 
tune would soon arrive when they must again be revis- to the department of slate, or to the diplomatic agent 
ed.“ of the United Stites at Mexico, prior to the signa- 
What may be the proposed revision hinted at by | ture of the convention—were to be referred to these 
the right honorable barouet, it is impossible to say; | commissioners, who were to be sworn impartially to 
but fur ourselves, we should be quite willing to allow | exainine and decide upon the said claims, according 
alters tu remain as they are, so far as the corn to such evidence as should be laid before them on the 
growing countries of Europe are concerned, provided part of the United States and the Mexican republic 
tair terins of reciprocity were given to America.— | respectively; the Mexican government enzaging to 
No time could be more propitious for such an at- furnish all such documents and explanations as might 
tempt, when the tariff of the United States is under be in their possession touching the said claims, when- 
revision, and when there is an evident disposition on ever a demand should be made upon them aceom 
i the part of the governments of both countries to ar- panied with a specification of the documents requi. 
range other diilerences, and to knit more closely the red. The said board of-commissioners was to ter: 
bonds of amity between Great Britain and America. minate its duties within 18 months from the time of 


4 


its meeting in the city of Washington; and it was 

rovided, in the event of the commissioners disagree- 
ing in relation to any of the aforcsaid claims, that 
the points on which they differed, and the grounds on 
which their respective opinions were found, should 
be submitted to the decision of an arbiter or umpire, 
to be appointed by his majesty the king of Prussia, 
and that the decisions of the said umpire should be 
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| Such, the committee have reason to believe, are| thank you cordially for it. 
the views which have been already expressed by the 


executive department of the government, the desig- 
nated organ of the nation to conduct its intercourse 
with foreign powers. To that branch of the govern- 
ment properly belongs, in the present stage of theic 
discussion, the treatment of all the questions pre- 
sented by the memorials referred to them; and leav- 


final and conclusive on all the matters so referred. ' ing, therefore, to the deliberate and better informed 


Finally, the amount which should be found due to 
the claimants, either by the decision of the board of 
commissioners or that of the umpire, was to be paid 
by the Mexican government, with a stipulation that, 
if i 


‘action of the executive the prosecution of the rights 
lof the memorialists, according to the demands of 
Justice and the dictates of national honor, the com- 


mittee recommend that the senate discharge them, 


t should not be covenient for the Mexican govern- for the present, from the further consideration of the 


ment to pay at once the amount so found due, it 
should be at liberty, immediately after the decisions 
in the several cases, to issue thcrefor treasury-notes, 
of the description, and under the limitations set 
forth in the convention, bearing an interest of eight 
per centum per annuin from the date of the award 
on the claim, in payment of which the said treasury- 
notes shall have been issued; and the United States 
agreed to exonerate the Mexican government for 
ever from any further accountability for claims, 
which shall either be rejected by the board or the ar- 
biter aforesaid, or which, being allowed by either, 
shall be provided for by the said government in the 
manner before mentioned. 

The committee do not deem it necessary or pro- 


per, at this time, to enter into a detailed review of 
the proceedings of the commission, in execution of 
It is suthcient to; 


the provisions of this convention. 
observe that very serious coniplaints are alleged by 
the inemorialists against the course of the Mexican 


commissioners, in both the interpretation and execu- 


tion of the bigh trust devolved upon them by the 
convention. In the very outset of their joint labors, 


they differed radically from the American commis- | 
sioners, as to the character of their functions under 
the convention, and as to the rules proper to be es- 


tablishad for the government of their proceedings, 


and to facilitate and methodize the prosecution of 


the claims before the board. These differences, 


which, by the tenacity with which the Mexican com- 


missioners adhered to their peculiar views, termina- 
ted in denying all direct access to the board by the 
claimants or their agents, for the conduct and man- 
agement of their causes, Consumed so much of the 
time of the commission, that they did not enter upon 
the consideration of any of the claims presented for 


their decision, until several months, from the period 


of their organization, had elapsed. It has thus hap- 
pened that the eighteen months, to which the dura- 
tion of the commission was limited by the conven- 
tion, have expired, leaving many important claims 
against the Mexican government undisposed of, ei- 
ther because they were not definitively acted upon 
by the board, or having been acted upon by the 
board, and presented to the umpire for his dectsion 
upon the disagreeing opinions of the commissioners, 
they were returned by him undecided, in conse- 
quence of his not having time to examine them 
before the expiration of the commission, when he 
considered his own authority and functions as also 
terminating. However much the results of this 
opinion of the umpire may be to be regretted, the 
committee deem it due to the high character of that 
distinguished functionary, to say that his perfect con- 
acientiousness in forming it, as well as in pronoune- 
ing all his other decisions, is above the reach of im- 
putation or suspicion. 

In regard to the claims thus undisposed of at the 
expiration of the mixed commission, the committee 
are of opinion, notwithstanding the intimation to the 
contrary contained in two letters of the Mexican 
commissioners, addressed to the secretary of state, 
on the 25th and 26th of February last, that they are 
to be regarded as still subsisting claims against the 
government of Mexico, in no manner whatever bar- 
red by the convention or the proceedings under it, 
and entitled, according to their intrinsic merits, to 


the faithful countenance and support of the govern- 


ment of the United States in prosecuting them to a 
final adjustment. Such of the claims as have been 
allowed, and their amount ascertained, by the deci- 
sion of the board of commissioners, or of the umpire, 
will, of course, be the subject of immediate demand 
for payment and Satisfaction. That satisfaction, to 
fulfil the requisitions of good faith, the plain inten- 
tion of the convention, and the oniy rational end and 
purpose of the whole transaction between the two 
governments, must, in every contingency, be render- 
ed in substantial value; and if not convenient to be 
paid (ut once” (to use the language of tbe conven- 
tion) in money, must be rendered by substituting 
such evidences of debt as, while they serve the pur- 
pose of giving to the Mexican government further 
time for the performance of its obligations, shall en- 
tide the holder, at his option, to ultimate and effec- 
tus! payment in money. 


memorials and documents referred to them. 
PALE I ET TE E ES 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT TYLER. 
Washington, Aug. 22d, 1842. 

Gentlemen: 1 should sooner have acknowledged 
the receipt of your letter of the 16th inst., covering 
resolutions adopted by a large number of my fellow 
citizens assembled in the Park, onthe 14th inst., but 
fur the severe and constant pressure upon me of im- 
portant public duties. J will not hesitate to express 
the pleasure l experienced at the decided tone of 
approbation manifested by my fellow citizens in their 
‘several resolutions. Next to the consciousness of 
‘having done my duty, the approval of my constitu- 
ents, the people of the United States, would un- 
doubtedly afford me the highest satisfaction. If for 
the maintenance of those republican principles, 
which I have advanced from my earliest manhood, I 
am destined to be in future—as for all the time I 
have been in the discharge of the duties of the pre- 
sidential office has been the case—the object of vitu- 
peration and gross abuse, I must even bear it with 
| all the fortitude and composure I can call to my aid. 
‘J encounter but the fate which the great high priest 
of republicanism encountered in 1799 and 1800. The 
‚disciple has no reason to anticipate a different or a 
milder fate than that encountered by his instructor. 


shall follow in the footstepsof that illustrious man, 
and act upon his principles, believing as was said by 
my immediate predecessor, in his celebrated Day- 
ton speech, that „if the Augean Stable is to be 
‘cleansed, it can only be done by recurring to the 


principles of Thomas Jefferson.” To the support of 


those principles my life has heretofore been devoted, 
and shall continue to be tu the end. l tender to you, 
gentlemen, assurances of my high respect. 
JOHN TYLER. 
To Daniel Jackson, esq., president; and Darid Bryson, 
Joseph O' Conner, and others, vice presidents, N. F. 


COL. R. M. JOHNSON. The Danville Intelli- 
‘gencer says, “Col. Johnson will be at Washington, 
[Washington county, Pa., about the 25th of Septem- 
ber, on his way to Danville, to be present at the 

grand celebration of the glorious anniversary of the 
victory of the Thames. 

“On his route to Harrisburg, he will pass through 
the city of Pittsburg: Greensburg, Westmoreland 
county; Blairsville, Indiana co.; Hollidaysburg and 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon co.; Lewistown, Mitilin 
co.; Mifflintown, Juniata, co., and from thence to 
the capital of the state, which he will reach on 
Monday the 3d of October, where he will be joined 
by his excellency Gov Porter, heads of departments, 
his excellency’s aids, and the state central commit- 
tee, who will accompany him to Danville, where he 
will arrive on the morning of the Sth of October.” 


War office, Aug. 23, 1842. 
To the editor of the Madisonian: 

Sin: I perceive, in the Madisonian of this morning, 
that lam charged with being opposed to the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, to 
which the senate is understood to have given its ad- 
vice and consent a few days ago. 


It fils me exactly, and 
coming, as it does, from faithful, long tried and high- 
ly esteemed friends, it isa most acceptable present. 
May the head of that man, who would not desire the 
protection of his own brethren and fellow citizens 
against the productions of foreign industry, never be 
covered with such a hat? 

Wishing you, gentlemen, good success in your 
business, and health, prosperity and happiness, I 
am your neighbor and faithful friend, H. CLAY. 


LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. An extra from 
the Red River Whig, published in the town of 
Alexandria, Louisiana, contains the following letter 
from Mr. Clay, in answer to a note presented tohim 
at Ashland by a committee from the Clay Club of 
the parish of Rapides, Louisiana. The letter will 
be read with interest, as it reiterates the views of 
that exalted statesman and pure patriotin regard to 
some of the leading topics at present under conside- 
ration in and out of congress. 

Ashland, 23d July, 1842. 

GENTIENMExN: I have received, with very great sa- 
tisfaction, the letter which you addressed to me last 
month. You inform me of the establishment of a 

; club to which the honor has been done me of attach- 

| ing my name, in the parish of Rapides; and, in vir- 
tue of a resolution of the club, yon have communi- 
cated very friendly and flattering sentiments of re- 
gard, attachment and confidence towards me. I 
thank you, cordially, gentlemen, for these gratifying 
proofs of esteem. They are received with feelings 
of lively gratitude, and will be cherished with un- 
fading recollection in my memory. 

I concur with you in the principles of public po- 
licy which ought to prevail in the adininistration of 
the general government. Whilst it does not sur- 
prise me, it affords me great pleasure to learn, that in 
the fine cotton growing country in which you reside, 

| surpassed by none in the United States, opinions in 
favor of the protection of the productionsof our 
own country against the competition, within our 
own limits, of the rival productions of foreign coun- 
trie are making rapid progress. I have alwavs be- 
lieved that “the interests of each division of the un- 
ion, as well as the interests of every class and condi- 
tion of society, are identical; and that the prosperi- 
ty or adversity of any one of them would be, ina 
greater or less degree, felt by all.“ And I have 
looked furward, with confidence, to the arrival of the 

| period when this great truth would become general- 
ly impressed upon the American mind. 

In acting upon this policy, our experience has 
shown how important, stability is, to its snecessful 
operation. This will be best secured hy moderation 
and firmness. The tariff of 1828, forced through 
congress by a combination between pretended friends 
and undisgniscd enemies, against the wishes of those 
who sincercly desired to foster and build up Ameri- 
can manufactures, was the principal cause of the 
unsettled and agitated state of the public mind, 
which ensued. 

With a sound currency of uniform value through- 
out the union, emanating from and guarantied by fe- 
deral authority: with a tariff so adjusted as to afford 
an adequate revenue, and efficient protection to agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures; and with the 
withdrawal of the proceeds of the salesof the pub- 
lic lands from the common treasury, where, in con- 
sequence of the fluctuating amount, the policy of 
the government is liable to sudden and frequent dis- 
turbance, we may confidcutly anticipate the restora- 
tion of prosperity. 

You do me the honor, gentlemen, to express a 
wish for my election as president of the U. States. 
On this subject, I have recently expressed myself so 
fully in a speech delivered ata barbecue near Lex- 
ington, (of which I transmit a copy) that I now have 
nothing further to add. Whether 1 shall be a can- 
didate or not, or if a candidate, whether clected or 
not, I pray you and my friends in the parish of Ra- 
pides, whom you represeot, to accept my thanks for 


Of the terms of that treaty, I am entirely igno- the friendly feelings towards me by which they are 
rant, except through contradictory rumors; l have; animated. 


neither the influence nor the desire to interfere with 


the action of the senate upon it—always contenting 


myself with saying that I preferred an honorable 
peace, even to a successful war. 


And | beg that portion of you, who have taken the 
trouble to come, from so great a distance, to pre- 
sent, in person, to me your note, to accept assuran- 
ces of my profound acknowledgements, and my last- 


Hoping that you will take pleasure in correcting in gratitude. 


the injustice you have done me, | remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 


THE CLAY BEAVER. A very superb white 
beaver hat was recently presented to Mr. Clay, on 
the reception of which, his acknowledgements were 
made in the following note: 

Ashland, 16th July, 1842. 
Messrs. N. & H. Suaw. 

Gentlemen: I have received the white beaver hat 

which you have done me the favor to send me. I 


am, gentlemen, with great respect, your friend 
and obedient servant, H. CLAY. 


— — a n a 
PROTEST BY THE PRESIDENT., 


To the house of representatives: 

By the constitution of the United States it is provi- 
ded. that “every bill which shall have passed the 
house of representatives and the senate. shall, before 
it become a law, be presented tg the president of the 
United States, if he approve, he shat! sign it; but if 
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not. he shul! return it, with his objections. to that 
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tion of religion. of honor. and of law. To such a | This is a matter for the people and states to decide; 


house in which it shall have originated, who shall] tribunal does the constitution authorize the house of | but until they shall have decided it, 1 shall feel my- 
enter the objections at large upon the journal, and ropresentatives to carry Up its accusations against self bound to execute, without fear or favor, the law, 
roceed to reconsider it.” any chief of the executive department whom it may as it has been written by our predecessors. 

In strict compliance with the positive obligation | believe to be guilty of high crimes and misdemea- I protest against this whole proceeding of the house 
thus imposed upon Me by the constitution, not having | nors. Before that tribunal the accused is confronted | of representatives, a9 ( parte and extra judicial. 
heen able to bring myself to approve a bill which | with his accusers, and may demand the privilege. protest against it, as subversive of the common right 


originated in the house of representatives, entitled | which the justice of the common law secures to the | of all citizens to be condemned only upon a fair and 
d impartial in- impartial trial according to law and evidence before 


„An act to provide revenue from imposts, and to humblest citizen,-of a full, patient, an law § 
change and modify existing laws imposing duties on | quiry into the facts, upon the testimony of witnesses, | the country. I protest against it, as destructive of 
imports, and for other purposes,“ I returned the rigidly examined, and deposing in the face of day. all the comity of intercourse between the depart- 


same to the house, with my objections to its becom- | If such a proceeding had been adopted toward me, ments of this government, and destined, sooner or la- 
d it, Itter, to lead to conflict fatal to the peace of the coun- 


ing a law. These objection® which had entirely Sa- unjust as I should certainly have regarde 

tisfied my own mind of the great impolicy. if not the should, I trust, have met with a becoming constancy ltry and the integrity af the constitution. I protest 

unconstitutionality , of the measure, were presented | a trial as painful as it would have been undeserved. against it in the name of that constitution, which is 

in the most respectful, and even deferential. terms. 1 would have manifested, by a profound submission not only my own shield of protection and defence, 

Į would not have been so far forgetful of what was to the laws of my country. my perfect faith in her | but that of every American citizen. I protest against 

due irom one department of the government to ano- | justice, and relying on the purity of my motives. and | it, in the name of the people, by whose will I stand 
; I do, and by whose authority I exercised the 


ther, as to have intentionally employed, in mg official | the rectitude of my conduct, should have looked for- | where} © 
ward with confidence to a triumphant refutation in power which I am charged with having usur pe an 
t 


intercourse with the house, any language that could 
be, in the slightest degree, offensive to those to whom | the presence of that country, and by the solemn to whom Í am responsible for a firm and faithful dis- 
it was addressed. If, in assigning my objections to judgment of such a tribunal, not only of whatever charge, according to my own conviction of duty, of 
the bill, I had so far forgotten what was due to the charges might have been formally preferred against | the high stewardship confided to me by them. I pro- 
house of representatives as to impugn its motives in | me, but of all the calumnies of which I have hither- test against it. in the name of ali regulated liberty, 
assing the bill. I should owe, not only to that house, | to been the unresisting victim. As it is. I have been and all limited government, as a proceeding tending 
ut to the country, My most profound apology: Such acused without evidence, and condemned without a to the utter destruction of the checks and balances 
departure from pro riety is, however, not complain- | hearing. As far as such proceedings can accomplish of the constitution, and the accumulating in the 
ed of in any proceeding which the house has adopted. | it, I am deprived of public confidence in the adminis- hands of the house of representatives, of a bare ma- 
It has. on the contrary, been expressly made a sub- tration of the government, and demed even the boast jority of Congress for the time being, an uncontrol- 
ject of remark, and almost of complaint, that the | of a good name—a name transmitted to me from aj led and despotic power. And I respectfully ask, that 
language in which my dissent was couched was stu- patriot father. prized as my pron est inheritance, | Mis. my protest, may be entered upan the journal of 
ded and cautious. and carefully preserved for those who are to come 


the house af representatives, as a solemn and formal 


diously guar 
Such being the character of the official communi- after me, as the most recious of all earthly pos- declaration. for all time to come, of the injustice and 
cation in question, J confess I was wholly unprepared | sessions. I am not only subjected to imputations unconstitutionality of such a proc IN TYLER 
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for the course which has been pursued in regard to| affecting my character as an individual, but am 

it. In the exercise of the power to regulate its own charged with violating pledges whi .| Washington, August 30, 1842. 
ane the house, for the first time, it is be- and because 1 execute what I believe to be the law. 
ed, in the history of the government, thought | with usurping powers not conferred by law; and, THE NEW T ARIFF ACT. 


iev 
roper to refer the message to a select committee of above all, with using the powers conferred upon the 


its own body. for the purpose (as my respect for the President by the constitution, from corrupt motives | eat ae cea chains 
house would have compelled me to infer) of delibe- and un warrantable ends. And these charges are An act to provide revenue from imports, and to change 
rately weighing the objections urged against the bill| made without any particle of evidence to sustain and modify existing laws imposing duties on im- 
by the executive, with a view to its own judgment them, and, as 1 solemnly affirm, without any roundas|. Tore and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 


— —— — 


upor the question of the final adoption or rejection | tion in truth. et auts 1 4 1158 
of the measure. : : : 8 0 niled States of America in congress assent 
N proceeding of this sort adopted a this | That from and alter the passage of this act, in liew 


Of the temper and feelings in relation to myself of time? Is the occasion for it found in the fact, that | , : k 
some of the members selected for the performance | having been elected to the second office under the bas the duties heretofore imposed by law on the art- 
of this duty, I have nothing to say- That was a 1 constitution by the free and voluntary suffrages © cies hereinafter mentioned, and on such as may now 
ter entirely within the discretion of the house of the people, I have succeeded to the first, according be exempt from duty, there shall be levied, collected 

representatives. But that committee. taking a diffe- | to the express provisions of the fundamental law o and paid, the following duties, that is to Pay 
rent view of its duty from that which I should have the same people? It is true that the succession of the irst. On coarse wool unmanufactured, the value 
supposed had led to its creation, instead of confining | vice president to the chief magistracy has never °t- whereof, at the last port oF place whence exported 
itself to the objections urged against the pill, availed | curred before, and that all prudent aod patriotic hess the United States shall be seven cents or under 
itself of the occasion formally to arraign the motives minds have looked on this new trial of the wisdom Per pound, there shall be levied a duty of five per 
of the president for others o his acts since his in-| and stability of our institutions with a somewha centum ad valorem; and on all other unmanntactured 
duction into office. In the absence of all proof, and, | anxious concern. I have been made to fee] too sen- | wool, there shall be levied a duty of three cents per 
as 1 am bound to declare, against all law or prece-|sibly the difficulties of my unprecedented position, ale: and thirty per centum ad valorert: Provided, 
gent in parliamentary proceedings. and at the same not to know all that is intended to be conveyed in the hat when wool of different qualities of a 
time, in a manner which it would be difficult to re- reproach cast upon a president without a party. pone or sort, is imported in the same rage ag, or 
concile with the comity, hitherto sacredly observed But J found myself placed in this most responsible | ackage, and the aggregate value of the contents 
in the intercourse between independent and eo-ordi-| station by no usurpation or contrivance © my own. of the bale, bag, OF package, shall be appraised by 
nate departments of the government, it has assailed | I was called to it, under Providence, by the supreme tne? praisers, at a rate exceeding seven . per 
my whole official conduct, without a shadow of aj law of the land, and the deliberately-declared will of pound, it shall be charged with @ cae 9 A ormity 
pretext for such assault, and, stopping short of im- the people. It is by these, the people, that I have to a appraisal: Prov eee ’ iu when wool 
achment, has charged me, nevertheless. with offen- been clothed with the high powers which they have of different qualities, and d! erent kinds or sorts, a 
> hi imported in the same bale, bag, or N the con- 

s 


ces declared to deserve impeachment, Had the ex- seen fit to confide to their chief executive, and been 
zn en | tents of the bale, bag, or package, 
at the value of the Anest or most valuable kind or 


traordinary bee which the committee thus made charged with the solemn responsibilit under which 
to the house been permitted to remain without the | those powers are to be exercised. it is to them I 
sanction of the latter, { should not have uttered a hold myself answerable, as a moral agent, for a free ded T if dal F diffi liti 
regret, or complaint, upon the subject. But, unac- and conscientious discharge of the duties which they 5 1 as if bales o% Si 5 . pi 
companied as it is by any particle of testimony to have imposed upon me. It is not as an individual | °™ iar 18 : 5 eur a ba en pee pa 8 
support the charges it contains, without a deliberate merely that I am now called upon to resist the en- see N : ay He le c k PE ae Dek a 
examination, almost without apy discussion, the eroachment of unconstitutional power. I represent uee “The 15 Dr 29 5 = T à ie . 
house of representatives has been pleased to adopt it the executive authority of the people of the United friii at! t a wan nen. h 10 ing i l 
as its own, and, thereby, to become my accuser be- States; and it is in their name. whose mere agent irt, . a nie a hae one 4 18 : ae 
fore the country. and before the world. The high and servant Í am, and whose will declared it their anes y i 8 8 N mae 0 h 22 f. = 3 z 
character of such an accuser, the gravity of the fundamental law, I dare not, even were Í inclined, | CC% da; neg a sane 235 de P 2r ue erne 
charges which has been made, and the judgment to disobey, that I protest against every attempt to SPP ar ae APPS d ha 5 ee P 1 pts 
ronounced against me, by the adoption of the re- break down the undoubted constitutional power o nn 1 ed i ave coa o 1 ine 
ort upon a distinct ard separate vole of the house, | this department without a solemn amendment of that 15 athe Ua ath al es e os gi hed 
eaves me no alternative but to enter into my solemn fundamental law. maS a P are ri seg Ea mig y A re 
protest against the proceedings. as unjust to myself] Lam determined to uphold the constitution in this, bun . n hee ve 98 5 ie a Pad a 8 
us a mand as an invasion of my constitutional powers as in other respects, to the utmost of my ability, and ere 55 e estimated as to Welk n 


as chief magistrate of the American people, and as a in defiance of all personal consequences. What may l , 
violation, in my person, of rights secured to every | happen to an individual is of little importance, but Second. On all manufactures of wool, or of which 


citizen by the laws and the constitution. That con- the constitution of the country, or any of its great wool shall be a component part, axcept carpetings. 
stitution has entrusted to the house of representatives and clear principles and provisions, is too sacred to flannels, bockings and baizes, blankets, worsted stuit 
the sole power of impeachment. Such impeach- | be surrendered, under an circumstances whatever, goods, ready-made clothing, hosiery, mitts, gloves, 
ment is required to be tried before the most august| by those who are charge with its protection and de- caps, and bindings, a duty of forty per centum, 

tribunal known to our institutions. fence. Least of all should he be held guiltless, who Third. On Wilton carpets and carpeting, treble in- 


The senate of the United States, composed of the| placed at the head of one of the great departments grain, Saxony, and Aubussen carpets and carpeting: 
a duty of sixty-five cents per square yard; on Brus. 


re presentatives of the sovereignty of the states, is of the government. should shrink from the exercise ; 
converted into a hall of justice, and in order to in-| of its unquestionable authority on the most impor- | sels and Turkey carpets an carpeting, fifty-five cent 
sure the strictest observance of the rules of evidence | tant occasions and should consent, without a strug- per square yard; on all Venetian and ingran carpel 
gle, to etface all the barriers so carefully created by and carpeting, thirty cents per square yard; on al 
States, the highest judicial functionary of the land. the people to control and cireumscribe the powers | other kinds of carpets and carpeting, of wool, hem 
is required to preside over its deliberations. In the | confided to their various agents. It may be desira- | flax or cotton, Or parts of either, or other materte 
resence of each judicatory the voice of faction is| ble, as the majority of the house of representatives not otherwise specified, a duty of thirty per centul 
resumed to be silent, and the sentence of guilt or | has declared it is, that no such checks upon the will | ad valorem: Provided, That vedsides, and ofher po 
rarsocence is pronounced under the most solemn sanc- of the legislature should be suffered to continue.— | tions of carpets oF carpeting, shall pay the rate 


5 
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duty herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of simi- ‘cloths, twenty per centum ad valcrem: Provided, 
lar character. That if any silk manufacture shall be mixed with 
Fourth. On woollen blankets, the actual value of gold or silver, or other metal, it shall pay a duty of 
which at the place whence impor'ed shall not ex- i thirty per centum ad valorem. 
cecd seventy-five cents each, and of the dimensions Second. On sewing silk, silk twist, or twist com- 
not exceeding seventy-two by filty-two inches each, : posed of silk and mohair, a duty of two dollars per 
nor lesa than 45 by 60 inches each, a duty of fifteen pound of sixteen ounces; on poncees and plain white 
per centum ad valcrem: and on all other woollen! silks for printing or coloring, one doliar and fifty 
blankets, a duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. cents per pound of sixteen ounces; on floss and other 
Fifth. On all manufactures, not otherwise speci- | similar silks, purified from the gum, dyed and pre- 
fied. of combed wool or worsted, and manufactures af) pared for manufacture, a duty of twenty-five per 
worsted and silk combined, a duty of thirty per cen- | centum ad valorem; on raw silk, comprehending all 
tum ad valorem; on all hearth rugs, an ad valorem | sitks in the gum, whether in hanks, reeled, or other 
duty of forty per centum. wiese, a duty of fifty cents per pound of sixteen 
Sixth. On woollen and worsted yarn, a duty of; ounces; on silk umbrellas, parasols, and sun shades, 
thirty per centim ad valorem. thirty per centom ad valorem, on silk or satin shoes 
Seventh. On woollen aud wersted mitts, gloves, and slippers, for women or men, thirty cents per 
caps. and bindings, and on wollen or worsted hosie- | pair; silk or satin laced boots or bootess, for women 
ry, that is to say, stockings, socks, drawers, shirts, lor men, seventy-five cente per pair; sik or satin 
and all other similar manufactures made on frames, shoes and slippers, for children, fifteen cents per 
a duty of thirty per centnm ad valorem. pair; silk or satin laced boots or bootees, for children, 
Fughth. On flannels, of whatever material compo- | twenty-five cents a pair; on men’s silk hats, one dol- 
sed, except cotton, a duty of fourteen cents per lar each: silk or satin hats or bonnets, for women, 
square yard; on beckings and baizes, fourteen cents two dollars each; on silk shirts and drawers, whe- 
per square yard; on coach laces, thirty-five per cen- ther made up wholly or in part, forty per centum ad 
tum ad valorem; on Thibet, Angora, and all other valorem; silk caps for women, and turbans, orna- 
goats’ hair or mohair usmanufactured, one cent per] ments for head dress, aprons, collars, caps, cuffs, 
pound; on camlets, blankets, coatings, and all other | braids, curls, or frizettes, chemisettes, mantillas, 
manufactures of goats’ hair or mohair, twenty per pelerines, and all other articles of silk made up bv 
centum ad valorem. hand in whole or in part, and not otherwise provided 
Ninth. On ready-made clothing, of whatever ma- for, a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem. 


terials composed, worn by men. Geter ee Third. On unmanufaetured hemp, forty dollars 
S gloves, 1 5 iw al 5 per ton; on Manilla, Sunn, and other hemps of India, 
i e ‘ actures : A . 
au : belle a 156 pian ae 4 5 13 an on jute, Sisal grass, coir, and other vegetable sub- 
MIGE: ON Saas. NAIS; DONNEN ? eS 135 ae p stances, not enumerated, used for cordage, twenty- 
bootees, imported in a state ready to be used as five dollars per ton; on codilla, or tow of hemp or 
clothing by men, women. or children, made up either flax, twenty dollars per ten; on tarred cables and 
. abe 9 
* < 80 x y oe . 
by lates A eee cordage, five cents per pound: on untarred cordage. 
1 uty of ity sae UOS i 7 nove 4 cents per pound; yarns, twine, and packthread, 
by men, women, or chi ren, other 1 above six cents per pound; on seines, seven cents per pound: 
„ or „ of e 8 Saute. on cotton bagging four cents per square yard; on any 
ie mane a » ane a j aE ER 5 other manufacture, not otherwise specified, suitable 
orty percentum ad valorem; on aces | l 885 So i T 
insertings, fitteen per centum ad valorem; on cotton for the uses to which cotton bagging is applied, whe 
i au p 1 4 l ie how ther composed in whole or in part of hemp or flax, 
as „TH l ES, 53 „ ee y rien as or any other material, or imported under the desig- 
twenty per cenum ad valorem; on Jace S, Falioons, | without regard to the weight or width, a duty of five 
tresses, tassels, knots, and stars of gold or silver, fine cents per square yard; on sail duck, seven cents per 


1 „ 5 Ee M 1 0 e white, twenty-five per centim ad valorem; and on all 
„ sti U 5 Y * 

0 e a ae Sain. finshed FV of which hemp 
hol 5 6 decd auld: ; ilver. (itt shall be a component part, not specified, twenty per 
pence 5 5 e centum ad valurem; on unmanufactured flax, twenty 
ee : dollars per ton; on linens, and all other mannfac- 

„ n b ` U . Ny * 
Sec. 2. Jud be it further enacted, T Eei and tures of flax, or of which flax shall be a component 
after the passage of this act, there shal! be levied, part, not otherwise specified, a duty of twenty-five 


collected, and paid, on the importation of the articles per centum ad valorem; on grass’ cloth, a duty of 
hereinalter mentioned, the fullowing duties, that is twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 


to say; For : i ; 
5 irth. On stamped, printed, or painted floor oil 
First. On cotton unmanufactured, a duty of three cloth, thirty-five cents per square vard; on furniture 


cents per pound. oil cloth made on Canton or cotton flannel, sixteen 
Second. On all manufactures of cotton, or of which | cents per square yard; on other furniture oil cloth, 
rotton shall be a component part, not otherwise speci- | ten cents per square yard; on oil cloth of linen, silk, 
fied, a duty of thirty per centuin ad valorem, ex- or other materials, used for hat covers, aprons, coach 
cepting such colton, twist, yarn, and thread, and | curtains, or similar purposes, and on medicated oil 
such other articles as are herein provided for: Pro-| cloths, a duty of twelve and a half cents per square 
cided, ‘That all manufactures of cotton, or of which yard; on Chinese or other floor matting, made of 
cotton shall be a component part. not dyed, colored, | flags, jute or grass, on all floor mattings not other- 
printed or stained, not exceeding in value twenty | wise specified, and on mats, of whatever materials 
cents per square yard, shall be valued twenty cents | composed, twenty-five per centnm ad valorem. 
per square yard; and if dyed, colored, printed. air] Sec. 4. And be it further enact d, That from and 
stained, in whole or in part, not exceeding in value | after the passage of this act, there shall be levied, 
thirty cents the square yard, shall be valued at thirty j cuilected and paid, on the importation of the arti- 
cents per square yard, excepting velvets, cords, | cles hereinatter mentioned, the following duties, that 
moleskins, fustians, bulfalo cloths, or goods manufac- is to say: 


tured by napping or raising, cutting or shearing, not) First. On iron in bars or bolts, not manufactured 
excecding in value thirty-five cents the square yard, 


cast iron butts or hinges, two and a half cents per 
pound; on iron or steel wire, not exceeding No. 14, 
five cents per pound, and over No. 14, and not ex- 
eceding No. 25, eight cents per pound; over No. 25, 
eleven cents per pound; silvered or plated wire, 
thirty per centum ad valorem, brass or copper wire, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem: cap or bonnet 
wire, covered with silk, twelve cents per pound: 
when covered with cotton thread or other material, 
eight cents per pound; on round or square iron, or 
braziers’ rods, of three sixteenth, to ten sixteenth of 
an inch in diameter, inclusive, and on iron jn nail or 
apike rods, or nail plateg slit, rolled, or hammered, 
and on iron in sheets, except taggers’ iron, and on 
hosp iron, and on iron, slit, rolled, or hammered, 
for band iron, scroll iron, or casement rods, iron ca- 
bles or chains, or parts thereof, manufactured in 
whole or in part, of whatever diameter, the links 
being of the form peculiar to chains for cables, two 
and a half cents per pound; on all other chains of 
iron, not othewise gpecined, the links being either 
twisted or straight, and, when straisht, of greater 
length than those used in chains for cables, thirty 
per centum ad valorem; on anchors or parts of an- 
chors, manufactured in whole or in part, anvils, 
blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, two and a half 
cents per pound; on ent or wrought iron spikes, 
three cents per pound; and on cut iron nails, three 
cents per pound; and on wrougſit iron nails, on axle- 
trees, or parts thereof, mill irons and mill eranks of 
wrought iron, or wrought iron for ships, locomotives, 
and steam engines, or iron chains, other than chain 
cables, and on malleable irons or castings, four 
cents per pound; on steam, gas, or water tubes or 
pipes, made of band or rolled iron, five cents per 
pound: on mill saws, cross cut saws, and pit saws, 
one dollar each; on tacks, brads and sprigs, not ex- 
ceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, five cents 
per thousand; exceeding sixteen ounces to the thous 
sand. five cents per pound; on taggers’ iron, five per 
eentum ad valorem: Prorided, That all articles par- 
tially manufactured, not otherwise provided for, shall 
pay the same rate of duty as if wholly manufactur- 
ed: . Ind provided, also, That no articles manufacture 
ed from steel, sheet. rod, hoop, or other kinds of iron, 
shall pay a less rate of duty than is chargeable on 
the material of which it is composed, in whole or in 
part, paying the highest rate of duty either by 
weight or value, and a duty of fifteen per centum 
ad valorem on the cost of the article added thereto. 

Third. On all old or serap iron, ten dollars per ton; 
Provided, That nothing shall be deemed old iron that 
has not heen in actual use, and fit only to be re- man- 
ufactured; and all pieces of iron, except old, of more 
than six inches in length, or of sufficient length to be 
made into spikes and bolts, shall be rated as bar, bolt, 
rod, or hoop iron, as the case may be, and pay duty 
accordingly: Provided, also, That all vessels of cast 
iron, and all castings of iron not rough as from the 
mould, but partially manufactured after the casting 
or with handles, rings, hoops or other additions 0 
wroucht iron, shall pay the same rates of duty here- 
in imposed on al} other manufactures of wrought iron 
not herein enumerated, if that shall amount to more 
than the duty on castings. 


Fourth. On muskets, one dollar and fifty cents per 
stand; rifles, two dollars and filly cents each; on axes, 
1% zes, hatchets, plane irons, socket chisels and vices, 
drawing knives, cutting knives, sickles or reaping 
hooks, scythes, spades, shovels, squares of iron or 
steel, plated or polished steel saddlery and brass sad- 
dlery, coach and harness furniture of all descriptions, 
steclyards and seale beams, and all fire arms other 
than muskets and rifles, and all side arms, thirty per 
centum ad valorem; on square wire, used forthe ma- 
nulacture of stretches for umbrellas, when cut in 


i 
` 


in whole or in part by rolling, seventeen dollars per | pieces not exceeding the length suitable therefor, 
ton; on bar or bolt iron, made wholly or im part by ‘twelve and a half per centnm ad valorem. 

rolling, twenty-five dollars per ton: Provided, That] Fifth. Onserews made of iron called wood screws, 
all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other form, less twelve cents per pound; and on all other screws of 
finished than iron in bars or bolts, and more advanc- iron, not specified, thirty per centum ad valorem; on 
ed than pig iron, except casting, shall be rated as brass screws thirty cents per pound; on sheet and 
iron in bars or bolts, and pay a duty accordingly: i rolled brass, a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem; 
Provided also, That iron imported prior to the third on brass battery, or hammered kettles, twelve cents 
day of March, eighteen hundred and forty-three, in per pound. 


which shall be valued at thirty-five cents per square 
ard, and duty be paid thereon accordingly. 

Third. All cotton twist, yarn, and thread, un- 
bleached and uncolored, the true value of which at 
the place whence imported shall be less than sixty 
cents per pound, shall be valued at sixty cents per 
pound, and shall be charged with a duty of twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem; all bleached or colored 


or half fine fifteen per centum ad valorem: on alll quare yard; Russia and other sheetings, brown and 


cotton twist, yard, and thread, the truc value of. bars or otherwise, for railways or inclined planes 


which at the place whence imported shall be less shall be entitled to the benctits of the provisions of: 
than seventy-five cents per i aa shall be valued at: existing laws, exempting it frum the payment of du- 


scventy-five cents per pound, and pay a duty of twen- ty, on proof of its having been actually and perma- 
ty-five per centum ad valorem; all other cotton, twist, nently laid down for the use of any railway or in- 


yarn, and thread, on spools or otherwise, shall pay a clined plane prior to the third day of March, eigh- 


duty of thirty per centum ad valorem. teen hundred and forty-three, and all such iron im- 
Sec. 3. vind be it further enacted, That, from and ported from and after the date aforesaid, shall be 
after the passage of this act, there shall be levied, subject to and pay a duty on rolled iron. 
collected, and paid on the importation of the arti-| Second. On iron in pigs, nine dollars per ton; on 
cles hereinafter mentioned, the following duties, that | vessels of cast iron, not otherwise specified, one cent 
is to say: , l and a half per pound; on all other casting of iron, 
First. On all manufactures of silk not otherwise not otherwise specified, one cent per pound; on glaz- 
specified, except bolting cloths, two dollars and fifty ed or tin hollow ware and castings, sad irons or 
eents per pound of sixteen ounces; on silk holting ‘smoothing irons, hatters’ and tailors’ pressing irons, 


Sixth. On cast, shear and German steel in bars, 
one dollar and fifty cents per one hun red and twelve 
pounds, and on all other steel in bars, two dollars and 
fifty cents per one hundred and twelve pounds, on 
solid headed pins, and all other packaze pins, not ex- 
ceeding five thousand to the pack of twelve papers, 


‘forty cents per pack, and in the same proportion for 


a greater or less quantity; on pound pins, twenty ets. 
per pound; on sewing, tambouring, darning, netting, 
and knitting, and all other kinds of needles, a duty of 
twenty per centum ad valorem; on common, tinned, 


and jappanned saddlery, of all descriptions, twenty à 


per centum ad valorem. 
Seventh. On japanned ware of all kinds, or papier 
mache, and plated and gilt wares of all kinds, and on 
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i twelve inches, five cents per square foot; above 
eighteen by twelve inches, six cents per square foot. 

On all crown window glass not exceeding ten by 8 
inches, three and a half cents per square font; above 
that, and not exceeding ten by twelve inches, five 
cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
fourteen by ten inches, six cents per square fool; 

above that, and not excecding sixteen by eleven in- 
ches, seven cents per square foot; above that, and not 
exceeding eighteen by twelve inches, eight cents per 
square foot; and all excec ding eighteen by twelve in- 
ches, ten cents per square foot; Provided, That all 
glass imported in sheets or tables, without ‘reference 
to form, shall pay the highest duties herein imposed 
on the different deseriptions of window glass. On all 
polished pat glass, whether imported as window 
glass, or however otherwise specified, not silvered 
and not exceeding twelve by eight inches, five cents 
per square ſoot; above that, and not exceeding four- 

teen-by ten inchea, seven cents per square foot, above 
that, and not exceeding sixteen by eleven inches, 
eight cents per square foot; above that, and not ex- 
ceeding cizhteen by twelve inches, ten cents per 
square foot; above that, and not excceding twenty- 
two by fourteen inches twelve cents per square foot; 

all above twenty-two by fourteen inches, thirty per 
centum ad valorem; if silvered, an addition of twen- 
ty per centum shall be made to the duty; if framed, a 
duty of thirty per centum ad valorem: Prorid.d, 

That on all cylinder or broad glass, weighing over 
one hundred pounds per one hundred square ſeet, and 
fon all crown glass weighing over one hundred and 
sixty pounds per one hundred square feet, there shall 
be an additional duty on the excess of the same rate 
as herein imposed. 

On porcelain glass, on glass colored, or paintings on 
glass, a duty of thirty per centum ad valorein; on all 
articles or manufactures of glass not specified, con- 
nected with other materials „rendering it impractica- 
| ble to seperate it and determine its weight twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

Fifth. On China ware, porcelain ware, earthen 
ware, stone ware and all other ware composed of earth 
or mineral substances, not otherwise specified, w 155 
ther gilt, painted, printed, plain, or glazed, a duty of 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Sixth. On tanned, sole, or bend leather, six cents 
per pound; on all upper leather, not otherwise speci- 
fied, eight cents per pound; on calf and seal skins 
tanned and dressed, five dollars per dozen; on sheep 
skins tanned and dressed, or skivers, two dollars per 
dozen; on guat skins or morocco tanned and dressed, 
two dollars and fifty cents per dozen, on kid skins or 
morocco tanned and dressed, one dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen; on goat or sheep skin tanned, and 
not dressed, one dollar per dozen; on all kid and 
lainb skins tanned and not dressed, seventy-five cents 
per dozen; and on skins tanned and dressed, other- 
wise than in color, to wit: fawn, kid, and lamb, usu- 
ally known as chamois, one dollar per dozen; on 
men's boota and bootces of leather, wholly or par- 
tially manufactured, one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per pair; men’s shoes and pumps, wholly or partially 
manufactured, thirty cents per pair, women's boots 
and bootees of leather, wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, fifty cents per pair; children’s boots, bootees, 
and shoes, wholly or partially manufactured, fifteen 
cents per pair; women's double soled pumps and 
welts, wholly or partially manufactured, forty cents 
per pair; women’s shoes or slippers, wholly or par- 
tially manufactured, whether of leather, prunella, or 
other material, except silk, twenty-five cents per pair; 
on raw hides of all kinds, whether dried or salted, 
five per centum ad valorem; on all skins pickled 

jand in casks, not specified, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

Seventh. On men's leather gloves, one dollar and 
twenty five cents per dozen; women’s leather habit 
gloves, one dollar per dozen; children’s leather, ha- 

5 gloves, fifty cents per dozen; women’s extra and 

demi length leather gloves, one dollar and fifty cents 
per dozen; children’s extra and demi length leather 
gloves, seventy-five cents per dozen; on leather caps 
or hats, leather braces or suspenders, and on all 
other braces or suspenders, of whatever material 
or materials composed, except India rubber, and 
on leather bottles, patent leather, and on all other 
manufactures of leather, or of which leather is a 
‘component material of chief value, not otherwise 
when excceding, in may half a gallon, and not | specified, a duty of thirty-five per eentum ad va- 
exceeding three gallons each, a duty of thirty cents ' lorem. 


each; excecding three gallons, fifty cents eac Eighth. On furs of all kinds on the skin, undres- 
Fourth. On cylinder or broad window slant, not | sed, five per centum ad valorem; on furs dressed on 
exceeding eight by ten inches, two cents per square the skin, on all hatlers’ furs, whether dressed or un- 
fout; above that, and not exceeding ten by twelve in- | dressed, not on the skin, twenty- -five per centum ad 
ches, two anda ‘half cents per square foot;above that, valorem; fur hats, caps, muffs, tippets, and other ma- 
and not exceeding fourteen by ten inches, three and a | nufactures of fur not specified, thirty-five per centura 
half cents per square foot; above that, and not ex- ad valorem; fur hat bodies, frames, or felts, manufac- ; 
ceeding sixteen by eleven inches, four cents per | tured, not put in form or trimmed, or otherwise, twen- 
q uare foot; above that, and uot exceeding eighteen ty-five per centum ad valorem; hats of wool, hat bo- 


entlery of all kinds, and all other manufactures, not 
otherwise specified, made of brass, iron, steel, lead, 
copper, pewter, or tin, or of which either of these 
metals.is a component material, thirty per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That all manufactures of iron 
and steel, or other metals, partly finished, shall pay 
the same rates of duty as if entirely finished. 

Eighth. On lead, in pigs and bars, three cents per 
pound; on old and scrap lead. one cent and a half per 
pound; leaden pipes, leaden shot, and lead in sheets, 
or in any other form not herein specified, four cents 
per pound; on type metal and stereotype plates, wen- 
ty-five per centum ad valorem, types, whether new 
or old, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; on copper 
bottoms cut round, and copper bottoms raised at the 

edge, and still bottoms cut round and turned up on 
the edze, and parts thereof, and on copper plates or 
sheets “weighing more than thirty-four ounces per 
square foot, commonly called braziers’ copper, thirty 
per centum ad valorem; on copper rods and bolts, 
nails and spikes, four cents per pound; and on patent 
sheathing metal composed in part of copper, two 
cents per pound. 

Ninth. On tin, in pigs, bars, or blocks, one per 
centum ad valorem; tin in plates or sheets, terne 
plates, taggers’ tin and tin foil, two and a half pec 
centum ad valorem; on silver plated metal in sheets, 
and on argentine, alab: ita, or German silver, in sheets 
or otherwi isc, unmanufactured, thirty per centum ad 
valorem; cn manufactures of German silver, bell me- 
tal, zinc and bronze, thirty per centum ad valorem; 
on zinc in sheets, ten per centum ad valorem: Provi- 
ded, ‘That old bells, or parts thercof, fit only to be re- 
manufactured, shall not be considered manufactures 
of bell metal, but shall be admitted free of duty; on 
bronze pow der, bronze liquor, iron liquor, red liquor 
and seppia, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Tenth. On coal, one dollar and seventy-five cents 
per ton; on coke, or culm of coal, five cents per 
bushel. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That from and af- 
ter the passage of this act, there shall be levied, col- 
lected and paid, on the importation of the articles 
hereinafter mentioned, the following duties; that is 
to say: 

First. On all vessels or wares and manufactures, 
of cut glass, when the cutting on the article does not 
exceed one third the height or length thereof, a duty 
of twenty-five cents per pound; when the cutting ex- 
cceds one third the height or length, but does not ex- 
ceed one half the same, a duty of thirty-five cents 
per pound; when the cutting extends to or exceeds 
onc half the height or length thereof, a duty of forty- 
five ceats per pound; on cut glass chandeliers, candle 
sticks, lustres, lenses, lamps, prisms and parts of the 
same, and on all drops, icicles, spangles and orna- 
ments, used for mountings, a duty of forty-five cents 
per pound; on articles of plain, moulded, or pressed 
glass, weighing over eight ounces, a duty ‘of ten cents 
per pound; on articles of plain, moulded, or pressed 
glass, weighing eight ounces or under, except tum- 
biers, a duty of twelve cents per pound; on plain, 
moulded, or pressed tumblers, ten cents per pound; 
on all plain, moulded, or pressed glass, when stop- 
pered, or the bottoms ground or puntied, an addition- 
al duty of four cents per pound. Prorided, That all 
articles of moulded or pressed glass, deing cut, rou- 
ghed, or polished, in part or parts thereof, and all 
other wares or articles of fiut glass, not otherwise 
specified, shall pay the duty chargeable on articles 
of cut glass of the description and glass to which 
they may severally belong. 

Second. On all apothecaries’ vials and bottles not 
exceeding the capacity of six ounces each, one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per gross; apothecaries’ vials 
and bottles excecding six ounces, and not exceeding 
the capacity of sixteen ounces each, two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per gross; on all perfumery and fan- 
cy vials and bottles, uncut, not exceeding the capaci- 

ty of four ounces each, two dollars and fifty cents per 
gross; and those exceeding four ounces, and not ex- 
ceeding, in capacity, sixteen ounces each, threo dol- 
lars per gross. 

Third. On black and green glass bottles and jars, 
exceeding eight ounces, and not exceeding, in capa- 
city, one quarteach, a duty of three dollars per gross; 
when exceeding the ca oe of one quart each, four 
dollars per gross; on demijohns and carboys, of the 
capacity of half a gallon or less, fifteen cents each; 
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dies or ſelts made in whole or in part of wool, eigh- 


teen cents each. 

Ninth. On hats and bonnets for men, women, and 
children, from Panama, Manilla, Leghorn, Naples 
or elsewhere, composed of satin, straw, chip, grass, 
palm leaf, ratan, willow, or any other vegetable sub- 
stance, or of hair, whalebone, or other material not 
otherwise specified, a duty of thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem: Provided, That all flata, braids, plaits, 
spartero, or willow squares, used for making hats or 
bonnets, shall pay the same rate of duty as manufac- 
tured hats or bonnets. 

Tenth. On all ornamental feathers and artificial 
flowers, or parts thereof, of whatever materials com- 
posed, hair bracelets, chains, ringlets, curis or braids, 
human hair, cleaned and prepared for use, and on 
fans of every dscription, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; on all hair, human or otherwise, uacleaned 
and urimanufactured, ten per centum ad valorem; on 
hair cloth or seating, and on hair belts and hair 
gloves twenty-five per centum ad valorem; on curl- 
ed hair and moss for beds or matrasses, ten per con- 
tum ad valorem; on feathers for beds, and on downs 
of all kinds, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; on 
India rubber oil cloth, webbing, shoes, braces, or 
suspenders, or other fabrics or manufactured articles 
composed wholly in part of India rubber, thirty per 
centum ad valorem: Provided, That braces or aus- 
penders of that material, not exceeding i in value two 
dollars per dozen shall be valued at two dollars per 
dozen, and pay duty accordingly. On all clocks, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; and on glaziers’ 
diamonds when set, twenty-five per centum ad valo- 
rem; on ship or box chronometers, twenty per cent. 
ad valorem; and on watches or parts of watches, and 

watch materials not specified 7} per centum ad valo- 
rem; on diamonds, 7; per centum ad valorem; on 
crystals of glass for watches, and on glasses, or peb- 
bles for spectacles or eye glasses, w when not set, two 
dollars per gross; on gems, pearls or precious stones, 
seven per centum ad valorem; on imitations thereof, 
and compositions of glass or paste, on cameos and 
imitations thereof, and on mosaics not specified, of 
whatever materials composed, whether real or imi- 
tation, set or not set, seven and a half per centum 
ad valorem; on jewelry composed of gold, silver, or 
platina, and gold and silver leaf, twenty per centum 
ad valorem; on gilt, plated, or imitation jewelry, and 
Dutch metal in leaf, twenty-five per centum ad valo- 
rem; on Scagliola table tops, and table tops of 
small or composition, inlaid with precious stones or 
marble pieces of composition, known as mosaics, on 
table tops of marble or composition, when inlaid 
with various colored marbles, and on alabaster and 
spar ornaments, thirty per centum ad valorem; on 
manufactures of services, vessels, and wares of all 
kinds, not otherwise specified, of silver or gold, or 
of which cither of these metals shall be a component 
material of chief value, whether plain, chased, en- 
graved or embossed, an ‘ad valorem duty of thirty per 
centum. 

Eleventh. On all manufactures of wood, not other- 
wises pecified, thirty percentum ad valorem: Provided, 
That boards, planks, staves, scantlings, hewn or sawed 
timber, unwrought spars and all other descriptions of 
wood which shall have been wrought into shapes that 
fitthem, respectively, for any specific and permanent 
use without further manufacture, shall be deemed 
and taken as manufactured wood, and pay duty ac- 
cordingly; and on timber, to be used in building 
wharves and fire wood, twenty per centum ad valo- 
rem: Provided also, That rough boards, planks, staves, 
scantling and sawed timber, not planned or wrought 
into any shape for use, shall pay a duty of twenty 
per centum ad valorem: .?nd provided, further, That 
rose wood, satin wood, mahogany and cedar wood 
shall pay a duty of fifteen per centum ad valorem: 
on walking canes and sticks, frames and sticks for 
umbrellas, for parasols, and for sun shades, cabinct 
wares or household furniture not otherwise specified, 
musical instruments of all kinds, carriages and parts 
thereof, thirty per centum ad valorem: Provided, also, 
That strings for musical instruments, of catgut or 
whipgut, and all other strings or thread of similar 
materials, shall pay a duty of fifteen per centum ad 
valorem. 

Twelfth. On manufactured marble in the rough, 
slab, or block, twenty-five per centum ad volorem; 
on marble busts or statuary, not specially imported, 
as hereinafter provided for, and on all other manu- 
factures of marble not specified, a duty of thirty pər 
centum ad valorem; on slates of all kinds, paving 
tiles and bricks, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; 
on baskets and other manufactures, not specified, of 
grass, straw, ozler or willow and palm leaf, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem; on wax, amber or com- 
position beads, and all other beads not otherwise 
enumerated, and shell or fancy boxes not otherwise 
specified, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; on 
combs for the hair, of whatever material composed, 
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twenty-five per centum sd valorem; on brushes and {the text, when bonnd fifteen cents per pound, when teen per centnm ad valorem; on Windsor, shaving, 


broous of all Kinds, thirty per centom ad vol rear funbound thirteen cents per pound: on all hooks, and all other perfumed or faney soaps or wash halls, 


and on bristles, one cent per pounds on dolls vad toys 
of every deseriphion, of whatever materi er mate- 
rials composed, (arty per ceatum ad valoren, or 
metaf buttons of all Kats, thirty per eentum ad ya- 
lorem; Provided, That all such buttons, not exceed 
ing in value one dollar per gross, shall be valued at 
one dollar, and be charged with duty accordinaly; on 
all other buttons, and on all button moulds, of what- 
ever material composed twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That lastings, prunellas and simi- 
lar fabrics, not specified, when imported in strips, 
pieces or patterns, of the size and shape suitable for 
the manufacture exclusively of buttons, shoes or 
bootees, and that mohair or worsted cloth, black 
linen canvass, figured satin, and figured or brocuded 
or Terry velvet, when imported in strips, pieces or 
patterns of the size and shape suitable for the manu- 
facture exclusively of buttons, tortoise shell, ivory 
or teeth of elephants unmanufactured, horns and 
‘teeth, and horn and bone tips, shall be admitted 
to entry ata duty of five per centum ad valorem; 
otherwise, to be subject to the rates of duty charge- 
able on them, respectively, according to their com- 
ponent materials. 

Sec. 6. Ind be it further enneted. That from and af- 
ter the passage of this act, there shali be levied, col 
lected and paid, on the importation of the articles 
hereinafter mentioned, the following rates of duty, 
that is to say: 

On white or red leads, litharze, oracetate or chro- 
mate of Jead. dry or ground in oil, four cents per 


„printed in ehre, er of whieh that lan gina forns | and Castile soap, thirty per centum ad valorem: on 
the text, when bound ten cents per pound. acd when Jall other hard soaps, four eents pes pound; and on all 
unbound eight cents per pound: Provited, That all“ soft soap, fifty cents per barrel; on marrow, grease, 
nooks printed in foreizn languages. Latin, Greek, | and all other soap stocks and soap stuffs, ten per cent. 


and Hebrew excepted, shall pay a duty of five cents 
per volume when bound or in boards, and when in 
sheets or pamphlets fifteen cents per pound; and edi- 
tions of works in the Greek, Latin, Hebrew or Eng- 
lish language, which have been printed forty years 
prior to the date of importation, shall pay a duty of 
five cents per volume; and all reports of legislative 
committees appointed under foreign governments 
shall pay a duty of five cents per volume; on poly- 
zlots, lexicons, and dictionaries, five cents per pound, 
on books of engravings or plates, with or without 
letter press, whether bound or unbound, and on maps 
and charts, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 8. Ind be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the passage of this act, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, on the importation of the arti- 
cles hereinafter mentioned, the following duties; that 
is to say: 

First. On raw sugar (commonly called brown su- 
Car,) not advanced beyond its raw state, by claying, 
boiling, clarifying, or other process, and on sirup of 
sugar, or of sugar cane, and on brown clayed sugar, 
two and a half cents per pound; on all other sugars, 
when advanced beyond the raw state, by claying, 
boiling, clarifying, or other process, and not yet refi- 
ned, four cents per pound; on refined sugar (whether 
loaf, lump, crushed, or pulverized, and when, after 


pour.d; on whiting or Paris white, and all ochres or being refined, they have been tinctured, colored, or 


ochry earths used in the composition of painters’ co- 
lor, when dry one eent per pound, when ground in oil 
one cent and a half per pound; on sulphate of burytes, 
one haif cent per pound; on linseed, hempseed, and 
rapeseed uil, twenty-five cents per gallon, on putty, 
one cent and a half per pound. 


ter the passage of this act, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid, on the importation of the articles 
hereinafter mentioned, the following rates of duty; 
that is to say: 

Firat. On bank, folio, quarto post of all kind, and 
letter and bank note paper, seventeen cents per 
pound; on antiquarian, demy, drawing, elephant, dou- 
ble elephant, foolscap, imperial, medium, pat, pith, 
royal, super-royal and writing paper, fifteen cents 
per pound; on copperplate, blotting, copying, color- 
ed for labels, colored fur needles, marble or fancy 
colored, glass paper, morocco paper, pasteboard, 
pressing board, sand paper, tissue paper, and on all 
guid or silver paper, whether in sheets or strips, 
twelve and a half cents per pound; on colored cop- 
perplate, printing, and stainers' papers ten cents per 
pound; on binders’ boards, bux 
paper makers’ boards, sheathing, wrapping, and car- 
tridge paper, three cents per pound; and on all paper 
envelopes, whether plain, ornamental, or colored, 
and on all billetduux, or fancy note paper, of what- 
ever term or size, When of less size than letter paper, 
thirty per centum ad valorem; on music paper, with 
lines, and on paper gilt or covered with metal, other 
than g Id or silver, paper snuff boxes, Japanzed or 
not japanned, and other fancy paper boxes, twenty- 
tive per centum ad valorem; on all paper hangings, 
or paper for screens or fire boards thirty, fixe per cen- 
tuim ad valorem; on all blank or visiting cards, twelve 
cents per pound; on playing cards, twenty five cents 
per pack; on blank bouks, when bound twenty cents 
per pound, when unbound fifteen cents per pound; 
on all parchment and vellum, and on asses’ skins 
and imitation thereof, walers, sealing wax, and black 
lead pencils, crayons of all kinds, and the metallic 
pen», twenty-five per centum ad valorem; ink and 
ink powder of all kinds, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; quills prepared or manufactured, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem; quills, unprepared or 
unmanutactured, filteen per centum ad valorem; on 
rags, of whatever material, waste or shody, a quarter. 
of one cent pec pound; on all other paper not enume- 
rated, fifteen cents per pound. i 


guage, or of which English forms the text, when 
bound thirty cents per pound, when in sheets or | 
boards, twenty cents per pound: Provided, That 
whenever the importer shail prove, to the satisfac- 
tion of the collector, when the goods are entered, 
that any such book has been printed and published 
guroad more than one year, and not repablisbed in | 
this country, or has been printed and pubushed 
abroad more than five years before such importation, 
then and in such case said books shall be admitted at 
one-half of the above rate of duties: Provided, That 
tlie said terns of one year and five years, shall in no 
case commence, or be computed at and from a day 
before the passing of this act, on all books printed 
in Latin or Greek; or in which either language forms 


a ‘valorem, on starch, two cents per pound, on pearl 
or hulled barley, two cents per pound; on corks, thir- 
ty per centum ad valorem; on manufactures of cork, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; on sponges and 
spunk, twenty per centum ad valorem; on oranges 
and lemons, in boxes, barrels, or casks, and on grapes 
not dried, in boxes, kegs, or jars, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

Fourth. On salt, eight cents per bushel of fifty-six 
pounds; on saltpetre, partially refined, one-fourth of 
one cent per pound; completely refined, two cents 
per pound; on bleaching powder, or chloride of 
lime, one cent per pound; on vinegar, eight cents 
per gallon; on spirits of turpentine, ten cents per 
gallon; on beef and pork, two cents per pound; hams 
and bacon, three cents pound; prepared meats, poul- 
try or game, in cases or otherwise, and Bologna sau- 
sages, twenty-five percentum ad valorem; on cheese, 
nine cents per pound; butter, five cents per pound; 
on lard, three cents per pound; macaroni and ver- 
micelli, gelatine, jellies, and all similar prepara- 
tions, thirty percentum ad valorem; on wheat, twen- 
ty-five cents per bushel, barley,twenty centa per 
bushel; rye, fifteen cents per bushel; oats, ten cents- 
per bushel; Indian corn, or maize, ten cents per 
bushel; wheat flour, seventy cents per one hundred 
and twelve pounds; Indian meal, twenty cents per 
one hundred and twelve pound; potatoes, ten cents 


in any way adulterated), and on sugar candy, six; per bushel; on foreign-caught fish, viz: dried or 


cents per pound; on molasses, four and a half mills 
per pound: Prorided, That all sirups of sugar or sugar 
cane, entered under the designation of molasses, or 
lany other appellation than “sirup of sugar” or of 


i smoked 


, one dollar per one hundred and twelve 
pounds; on mackerel and herrings, pickled or salted,. 
one dollar and fifty cents per barrel; on pickled Sal- 
mon, two dollars per barrel; on all other fish, pickled, 


‘sugar cane, shall be liable to forfeiture to the United in barrels, one dollar per barrel; on all other pickled 
Sec. 7. Ind be it further enacted, That from and aſ- States; on comfits, on sweetmeats, or fruits preserved | fish, imported otherwise than in barrels or halt bar- 


of all kinds, not otherwise specified, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem: Provided further, That an in- 


in molasses, sugar, or brandy, and on confectionary | rels, not specified, twenty per centum ad valorem; 


and on sardines and other fish, preserved in oil, twen- 
ty per centum ad valorem; Prorided, That fresh- 


spection, under such regulations as the secretary of! caught fish, brought i: for daily consumption, shall 
the treasury may prescribe, shall be made of all su-| be exempt from duty; on fish glue or isinglass, twen- 
gars and molasses imported from foreign countries, į ty per cent. ad valorem; on pickles, capers and sau- 
in order to prevent frauds, and to prevent the intro- ces of all kinds, not otherwise enumerated, thirty 


oards, mil! boards, 


when not preserved, two cents 


duction of sugars, sirup of sugar, sirup of cane, or; per centum ad valorem; on castor oil,f rty cents 


battery sirup, under the title of molasses, or in any 
other improper manner. 


Second. On cocoa, one cent per pound; chocolate, 


four cents per pound; on mace. fifty cents per pound; : sinous substance 


nutmegs, thirty cents per pound; cloves, cight cents 
per pound; cinnamon, twenty-five cents per pound; 
oil of cloves, thirty cents per pound, Chinese cassia, 
five cents per pound; pimento, five cents per pound, 
on black pepper, five cents per pound; Cayenne and 
African, or Chili pepper, ten cents per pound, ginger, 
ground, four cents per pound; ginzer in the root, 

er pound; on mus- 
turd, twenty-five per centum ad valorein; on mus- 
tard seed, and on linseed, five per centum ad valorem, 
on camphor, refined, twenty cents per pound; crude 
cainphor, five cents per pound; on indigo, five cents 
per pound; on woad or pastel, one cent per pound: 
on ivory or bone black, three-fourths of one cent per 
pound; on alum, one cent and a half per pound; on 
opium, seventy-five cents per pound; on quicksilver, 
five per centum ad valorem; on ro'l brimstone, calo- 
mel, and other mercurial preparations, corrosive 
sublimate, and red precipitate, twenty-five per cen- 
tum ad valorem; on glue, five cents per pound; on 
gunpowder, eight cents per pound; on copperas and 
green vitriol, two cents per pound; on blue or Ro- 
nian vitriol, or sulphate of copper, four cents per 
pound, on oil of vitriol, or sulphuric acid, one cent 
per pound; on almonds and prunes, three cents per 
pound; on sweet oil of almonds, nine cents per 
pound; on dates, one cent per pound; currants three 
cents per pound; figs, two cents per pound; on all 


i 


` 


| 
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per gallon; neats foot and animal ois, and all vola- 
tile and essential oils, not otherwise specified, twenty 
per centum ad valorem; and all guns and other re- 
s, not specified, in a crude state, fif- 
teen per centum ad valorem: and on the said a: ticles, 
when not in a erude state, and on pastes, balsams, 
essences, tinctures, extracts, cosmetics, and per- 
fumes, not otherwise enumerated, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem; on benzoic, citric, white and 
yellow muriatic, nitric, oxalic, pyroligneous, and tar- 
tarie acids twenty per centum ad valore:n; on boracic 
acid, five per centum ad valorem; borax or tineal, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; on amber, am- 
bergris. ammonia. annetto. annisced, arrow root, 
vanilla beans. French chalk red chalk juniper ber- 
ries. manganese nitrate of lead chromate bichro- 
mate. and prussiate of potash glauber and Rochelle 
salts. Epsom salts or sulphate of magnesia and all 
other chymical salts or preparations of salts not 
enumerated, smalts. salsoda and all carbonates of 
soda. by whatever name designated, other than sada 
ash, barilla. and kelp. twenty per centum ad valo- 
rem; on sulphate of quinine. forty cents per ounce 
avoirdupois; on soda ash, five per centum ad valo- 
rem. 

Fifth. On brandy, one dollar per gallon; on other 
spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or other 
materials for first and second proots, sixty cents; for 
third proof, sixty-five cents; for fourth proof, seventy 
cents; for fifth proof seventy-five cents; and all 
above fifth proof, ninety cents per gallon; on Madei- 
ra. Sherry San Lucar and Canary wine. in casks or 


nuts not specified, except those used for dyeing, one, bottles sixty cents per gallon; on Cha:npain wines, 
cent per pound; on museatel and bloom raisins, ei-| forty cents per gallon; on Port Burgundy and claret 
ther in boxes or jars, three cents per pound; and on | wines in bottles thirty-five cents per gallon; on Port 
Second. On all books printed in the English lan- all other raisins, two cents per pound; on olives, 30 and Burgundy wines in casks fifteen cents per gal- 


per centum ad valorem. 


lon; on Teneriffe wines. in casks or bottles twenty 


Third. On olive oil in casks, twenty cents per gal-| cents per gallon; on claret wines in casks. six cents 
lon; olive salad oil in bottles or petties, pie | per | per gallon; on the white wines not enumerated of 
centum ad valorem; on other olive oil, not salad, and | 


not otherwise specified, twenty per centum ad valo- 
rem; on spermaceti oil of foreign fisheries, twenty- 
five cents per gallon; whale or other fish oil, not 
sperm, of fureign fisheries, fifteen cents per gallon, 
whalebone, the product of foreign fisheries, twelve 
and a half per centum ad valorem; on spermaceti or 


rance, Austria, Prussia. and Sardinia and of Por- 
tugal and its possessions. in casks seven and a half 
cents per gallon. in bottles. twenty cents per gallon; 
on the red wines, not enumerated. of France Aus- 
tria Prussia, and Sardinia. and of Portugal and its 
possessions. in casks six cents per gallon; in bottles, 
twenty cents per gallon; on the white and red wines 


wax candles, and on candies of spermaceti and wax of Spain. Germany, and the Mediteranean. not enu- 
combined, eight cents per pound; wax tapers, thirty; merated, in casks, twelve and a half cents per gal- 
per centum ad valorem; tallow candles, four cents į lun, in bottles, twenty cents per gallon; on Sicily 
per pound; on tallow, one cent per pound, bees’ wax, | Madeira, or Marsala wines, in casks or bottles 
bleached or unhleached, and shoemakers’ wax, fif-| twenty-five cents per gallon; on other wines of Sic! 


France Austria Prussia, and Sardinia aud of Por- merated. 

tugai ant its possessions. when ia bottles sixty-five Sec. 10. And he it further enacted, That on all ar- 
cents per galion when in casks. twenty-five cents ticles not herein enumerated or provided for, there 
per gallon. Provided That nothing herein contain- shall be levied collected, and paid, a duty of twenty 
ed shall be construed or permitted to operate so as per centnm ad valorem. 

to interfere with subsisting treaties with foreign na-| Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That an addition 
tions: Provided further, That all imitations of bran- | of ten per centum shall be made to the several rates 
dy or spirits. orof any of the said wines, and all of duties by this act imposed, in respect to all goods, 
wines imported by any name whatever, shall be sub | wares and merchandise, on the importation of which 
ject to the duty provided for the genuine article, and in American or ſoreign vessels, a specific discrimina- 
to the highest rate of duty applicable to the article į tion between them is not herein made, which, from 
of the same name. And provided further that when and after the time when this act shall take effect and 


wines are imported in bottles the bottles shall pay a; go into operation, shall be imported in ships or ves- 


separate duty, according to the rate established by | sels not of the United States; and that a further addi- 
this act; on cordials and liquors of all kinds. sixty tion of ten per centum shall be made to the several 
cents per gallon; on arrack, absynthe, Kirschen was- rates of duties imposed by this act on all goods, wares 
ser,, ratafia and other similar spirituous beverages, and merchandise, which shall be imported from any 
not otherwise specified, sixty cents per gallon; on port or place east of the cape of Good Hope, in for- 
ale porter and beer. in bottles twenty cents per | eign vessels: Provided, That these additional duties 
gallon; otherwise than in bottles fifteen cents per | shall not apply to goods, wares, or merchandise, which 
gallon; on tobacco in leaf, or unmanfactured. twenty shall be imported, afte” the day that this act goes 
per centum ad valorem; on cigars, of all kinds. forty into operation, in ships or vessels not of the U. States, 
cents per pound; on snuff twelve cents per pound; entitled by treaty, or any act or acts of congress, to 
be entered in the ports-of the United States, on the 


manufactured tobacco, other than snuff and cigars, 
ten cents per pound. | payment of the same duties as shall then be paid on 
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py of the inventory, appraisement and account of 
sales, specifying the marks, numbers and descriptions 
of the packages sold, their contents, the name of the 
vessel and master in which and of the port or place 
whence they were imported, and the time when and 
the name of the person or persons to whom said 
goods were consigned in the manifest; and the receipt 
or certificate of the collector shall exonerate the 
master or person having charge or command of any 
ship or vessel in which said goods, wares and mer- 
 chandise were imported, from all claim of the owner 
or owners thereof: Provided, That so much of the 
‘fifty-sixth section of the general collection law of the 
second of March,seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, 
, which provides for the storage of unclaimed mer- 
chandise, as conflicts with the provisions of this act 
shall be and is hereby repealed: Prorided also, That 
when such goods are of a perishable nature, they 
shall be sold forthwith. 
| Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That on and af- 
ter the day this law goes into effect, there shall be 
allowed a drawback on foreign sugar refined in the 
United States, and exported therefrom, equal in 
amount to the duty paid on the foreign sugar from 
which it shall be manufactured, to be ascertained 
under said regulations as shall be prescribed by 
the secretary of the treasury and no more; and on 


Sec. 9. Ind be it further enacted, That from and goods, wares, or merchandise, imported in ships or snirits distilled from foreign molasses, a drawback 


after the day and year beſoreinentioned, the follow- | 


ing articles shall be exempt from duty. namely: 

First. All articles imported for the use of the U. 
States. 

Second. All goods, wares. or merchandise. the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the U. States, 
exported to a foreign country, and brouzht back to 
the United States, and books and personal and house- 
hold effects, not merchandise, of citizens of the U. 
States dying abroad. 

Third. The paintings and statuary. the production 
of American artists residing abroad. 

Fourth. Wearing apparel in actual use, and other 
personal effects. not merchandise. professional books. 
instruments implements. and tools of trade. occupa- 
tion, or employment, of persons arriving im the U. 
States. 

Fifth. Philosophical apparatus, instruments, books, 
maps and charts, statues, statuary, busts, and casts 
of marble, bronze, alabaster, or plaster of Paris, 
paintings, drawings, engravings, etchings, speci- 
mens of sculpture, cabinets of coins, medals, gems, 
and all other collections of antiquities, provided the 
saine be specially imported in good faith for the use 
of any society incorporated or established for philo- 
sophicul or literary purposes, or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, or for the use and by the prder 
of any college, academy, school, or seminary of 
learning in the United States. 


Sixth. Anatomical preparations, models of ma- 
chinery, and other inventions or improvements in 
the arts; specimens in natural history. mineralogy 
and botany; trees, shrubs, plants, bulbs or roots, and 
garden seeds, not otherwise specified; berries, nuts, 
and vegetables, used principally in dying or compos- 
ing dyes; all dye woods in stick; whale and other 
tish vils of American fisheries, and all other articles 
the produce of said fisheries; animals imported for 
breed; fish, fresh caught, imported for daily con- 
sumption; fruit, green or ripe, from the West In- 
dies, in bulk; tea and coflee when imported in Ame- 
rican vessels from the place of the growth or pro- 
duction. 

Seventh. Adhesive felt fur sheathing vessels, al- 
cornoque, aloes, antimony crude, argol, asaſctida, 
ava root, barilla, bark of cork tree unmanufactured; 
bells or bell metal, eld and only fit to be remanufac- 
tured, or parts thereof, and chimes of bells; brass in 
pigs or bars, and old brass only fit to be remanutac- 
tured, Brazil wood, crude brimstone. and flour of 
sulphur; bullion, burr stones unwrought, cantha- 
rides, chalk, clay unwrought, cochineal. coins of 
gold and silver copper imported in any shape for the 
use of the mint, copper in pigs, or bars, and copper 
ore, plates or sheets of copper for sheathing vessels, 
but nonc is to be so considered except that which is 
14 inches wide and 48 inches long and weighing 
from 14 to 34 ounces per square foot; old copper, fit 
only to be remanufactured; cream of tartar. emery, 
flints, ground flint, gold bullion, gold epaulets and 
wings, grindstones, gum Arabic, gum Senegal, gum 
tragacauth, India rubber, in bottles or sheets, or 
otherwise, unmanufactured, and old junk, oakum, 
kelp kermes. lac dye. leeches, madder, madder root, 
mother of pearl nickel. nux vomica, palm leaf un- 
manufactured. palm oil; Peruvian bark, pewter, 
when old and only fit to be remanufactured; platiaa 
unmanufactured, ivory unmanufactured, plaster of 
Paris unground, ratans, and reeds unmanufactured, 
rhubarb, saltpetre when crude, sarsaparilla, shellac. 
‘silver bullion, silver epaulets and wings. stones call- 
ed polishing stones, stone called rotlen stone, sumac, 
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vessels of the United States. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That on and af- 
ter the day this act goes into operation, the duties on 
all imported goods, wares, or merchandise, shall be 
paid in cash: Provided, That, in all cases of failure 
or neglect to pay the duties, on completion of the 
entry, the said goods, wares or merchandise, shall be 
taken possession of by the collector, and deposited in 
the public stores, there to be kept with due and rea- 
sonable care, at the charge and risk of the owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent: and if such goods re- 
main in public store beyoud sixty days (except in the 
case of goods imported from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, remaining for the space of ninety days) 
without payment of the duties thereon, then said 
goods, wares and merchandise, or such quantities 
thereof as may be deemed necessary to discharge the 
duties, shall be appraised and sold by the collector 
at public auction, on due public notice thereof being 
first given, in the manner and for the time to be pre- 
scribed by a general regulation of the treasury de- 
partment; and at the said public sale, distinct printed 


catalogues, descriptive of said goods, with the ap- 


praised value affixed there to, shall be distributed a- 
mong the persons present at said sale; and a reason- 
able opportunity shall be given, before such sale, to 
persons desirous of purchasing, to inspect the quality 
of such goods: and the proceeds of said sales, after 


deducting the usual rate of storage at the port in 


question, together with all other charges and expen- 
ses, including interest on the duties from the dates of 
entry at the rate of six per centum per annum, shall 


be applied to the payment of the duties, and any ba- 


lance of money remaining, over and above the full 
amount of duties,charges, expenses and interest afor- 


or merchandise, as may not have been sold for the 
purposes before mentioned, shall be delivered and 
the money paid over, by the collector, to the owner, 
importer, consignee or agent, and proper receipts ta- 
ken for the same: . Ind provided, That if no claim be 
made by such owner, importer, consignee or agent, 
for the portion of goods which may remam in the 
hands of the collector, after such sale, the said goods 
shall be forthwith returned to the public stores,there 
to be kept at the risk and expense of the owner, im- 
porter, consignee or agent, until claimed or sold for 
storage agrecably to law; and the proceeds of the 
sale for duties remaining unclaimed for the space of 
ten days after such sales, shall after payment of du- 
ties and all expenses aforesaid, at the expiration of 
that period, be paid by the collector into the treasu- 
ry, in the manner provided for in the case of un- 
claimed goods, in the next succeeding section of this 
act: 4nd provided further, That when any goods are 
of a perishable nature, they shall be sold forthwith. 


Sec. 13. Ind be it further enacted, That previous to 
the sale uf any unclaimed goods, the said collector 
shall procure an inventory and appraisement thercof 
to be made, and to be verified, on oath or affirmation 
by two or more respectable merchants, before the 
said collector; and to remain with him; and said col- 
lector shall afterward cause said goods to be adver- 
tised and sold, in the manner provided for in this act, 
and, after retaining the duties thereon, agreeably to 
such inventory and appraisement, and interest and 
charges as aforesaid, shall pay the overplus, if any 
there be, into the treasury of the United States, there 
to remain for the use of the owner or owners, who 
shall upon due proof of his, her or their property, be 
entitled to receive the same; for which purpose the 
collector shall transmit, with the said overplus, a co- 


of five cents per gallon, till the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and forty-three, when 
it shall be reduced one cent per gallon; and an- 
nually, on the first day of January thereatter, the 
said drawback shall be reduced one cent per gal- 
lon, until the same shall be wholly discontinued:— 
Provided, That this act shall not alter or repeal any 
law now in force regulating the exportation of sugar 
refined or spirits distilled from molasses in the Uni- 
55 9 except as to the rates of duties and draw- 
AC KS. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That in the case 
of all goods, wares and merchandise, imported on 
and after the day this act goes into operation, and 
entitled to debenture under the existing laws, no 
drawback of the duties shall be allowed on the same, 

unless said goods, wares or merchandise, shall be ex- 
ported from the United States within three years from 
the date oſ importation of the same; nor shall the addi- 
tional rate of duty levied by this act on goods, warcs 
and merchandise, imported in foreign vessels, be re- 
funded in case of re-exportation; Provided, That two 
and one A centnm on the amount of all draw- 
backs allowed, except on foreign refined sugar, shall 
de retained for the use of the United States, by the 
collectors paying such drawbacks, respectively, and 
in the case of foreign refined sugars, ten per centum 
shall be so retained. 


Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where there is or shall be imposed any ad valorem 
rate of duty on any goods, wares or merchandise 
imported into the United States, and in all cas 8 
where the duty imposed shall by law be regulated by 


| or directed to be estimated or based upon, the value 


: 1 5 . of the 
said, as well as such quantities of any goods, wares, 


ee yard, or of any specified quantity or 
parcel of such goods, waresor merchandise, it shall 
be the duty of the collector, within whose district 
the same shall be imported or entered, to cause the 


‘actual markét value or wholesale price thercof, at 


‘the time when purchased, in the principal markets of 
the country from which the same shall have been 
imported into the United States, or of the yards, par- 
cels or quantities, as the case may be, to be apprais- 
ed, estimated, and ascertained, and to such value or 
| price, to be ascertaiped in the manner provided in 
this act, shall be added all costs and charges except 
insurance, including in every case charges of com- 
missions according to the usual rates, as the true va- 
lue at the port where the same may be entered, upon 
which duties shall be assessed. And it shall, in every 
such case, be the duty of the appraisers of the Unit- 
ed States, and every of them, and every person who 
shall act as such appraiser, or of the collector and 
naval officer, as the case may be, by all the reasona- 
ble ways and means in his or their power, to ascer- 
tain, estimate and appraise the true and actual mar- 
ket value and wholesale price, any invoice or affida- 
vit thereto to the contrary notwithstanding, of the 
said goods, wares and merchandise, at the time pur- 
chased, and in the principal markets of the country 
whence the same shall have been imported into the 
United States, and the number of such yards, par- 
cels, or quantities, and such actual market value or 
wholesale price of every of them. as the case may 
require; and all such goods, wares or merchandise, 
being manufactured of wool, or whercof wool shall 
be a component part, which shall be imported into 
the United States in an unfinished condition, shall, in 
every such appraisal, be taken, deemed and estimat- 
ed to have been, at the time purchascd, and place 
whence the same was imported into the United 
States, of as great value as if the same had been en- 
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tirely finished: Provided, That in all cases where 
goods, wares and merchandise, subject to an ad va lo- 
rem duty, or on which the duties are to be levied 
upon the value of the square yard, and in all eases 
where any specific quantity or parcel of such goods, 
wares and merchandise, shall have been imported 
into the United States from a country in which the 
same have not been manufactured or produced, the 
foreign value shall be appraised and estimated ac- 
cording to the current market value or whole- 
sale price of similar articles at the principal mar- 
kets of the country of production or manutacture, 
at the period of the exportation of said goods, wares 
and merchandise, to the United States. 

Sec. 17. Ind be it further enacted. That it shall b 
lawful for the appraisers, or the collector and naval 
officer, as the case may be. to call before them and 
examine, upon oath or affirmation, anv owner, im- 
porter, consignee, or other person, touching any mat- 
ter or thing which they may deem material in ascer- 
taining the true market value or wholesale price of 
any merchandise imported, and to inquire the pro- 
duction, on oath or affirmation, to the collector or to 
any permanent appraiser, of any letters. acccunts, 
or invoices, in his possession, relating to the same, 
for which purpose they are hereby respectively au- 
thorised to administsr oaths and affirmations; and if 
any person so called shall neglect or refuse to attend, 
or shall decline to answer, or shall, if required, re- 
fuse to answer in writing any interrogatories, and 
subscribe his name to his deposition, or to produce 
such papers, when so required, he shall forfeit and 
pay to the United States the sum of one hundred 
dollars; and if such person be the owner, importer, 
or consiguce, the appraisement wrich the said ap- 
praisers, or collector and naval officer, Where there 
are no legal appraisers, may make of the goods, 
wares and merchandise, shali be final and conclusive, 
any act of eongress to the contrary notwithstanding; 
and any person who shall wilfully and corruptly 
swear or affirm falsely, on such examination, shall 
he deemed guilty of perjury, and if he be the owner, 
importer, or consignee, tue merchandise shall be for- 
feited; and all testimony in writing, or depositions, 
taken by virtue of this section, shall be filed in the 
collector's office, and preserved for future use or re- 
ference, or be transmitted to the secretary of the 
treasury when he shali require the same: Prorided, 
That if the importer, owner, agent or consignee, of 
any such gocds, shall be diss sti-fied with the ap- 
praisement, and shall have complied with the fore- 
going requisitions, he may forthwith give notice .to 
the collector, in writing of such dissatisfaction; on 
the receipt of which, the collector shall select two 
Giscreet and experienced merchants, citizens of the 
United States, familiar with the character and value 
of the goods in question, to examine and appraise the 
same, àgrecably to the furegoing provisions; and if 
they shali disagree, the collector shall decide be- 
tween them; aud the appraisement thus determined 
chall be ünal, aid deemed and taken to be the true 
value uf said goods, and the dutics shall be levied 
thereon accordingly, any act of congress to the con- 
trary notwithstanding: Provided, also, That in all cases 
where the actual value to be appraised, estimated 
and ascertained, as hereinbefore stated, of any goods, 
wares and merchandise, imported into the United 
States, and subject to any ad valorem duty, or where- 
on the duty is tegulated by or directed to be imposed 
or levied on the value of the square yard, or other 
parcel or quantity thereof, shall exceed by ten per: 
centum or more the invoice value, then, in addition 
to the duty imposed by law on the same, there shall ba | 
levied and collected, on the same goods, wares and 
merchandise, fifty per centum of the duty imposed on 
the same, when fairly invoiced. 


Sec. 18. Ind be it further enacted. That the several 
collectors be and they are hereby authorized under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the secre- 
tary of the treasury, whenever they shall deem it 
necessary to protect and secure the revenue of the 
United States against frauds or undervaluation. and 
the same is practicable, to take the amount of duties 
chargeable on any article bearing an ad valorem rate 
of duty. in the article itself. according to the propor- 
tion or rate per centum of the duty on said article; 
and such gucds so taken. the collector shall cause to 
be sold at public auction, within twenty days from 
the time of taking the same in the manner prescrib- 
ed in this act. and place the proceeds arising from 


such sale in the treasury of the United States: Pro-' 


vided. ‘That the collector or appraiser shall not be al- 


lowed any fees or commissions for taking and dispos- 


ing of said goods, aud paying the proceeds thereot 
into the treasury, other than are now allowed by law. 

Sec. 19. sind be it further enacted, That if any per- 
son shall knowingly and wilfully, with intent to de- 
fraud the revenue of the United States, smuggle or 


clandestinely introduce into the United States any, 


goods, Wares, OF merchandise, subject to duty by law, 
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yof September, eighteen hun- 


ing or accounting for the duty, or shall make cut. or ‘dred and forty-two. 
Sec. 26. Ind be it further enacted, That the laws 


thousand dollars, or imprisoned for any term of time States. and for the recovery. collection, distribution, 
and remission of all fines. penalties. and forfeitures, 
‘ land for the allowance of the drawbacks by this act 
Sec. 20. And be it further enacted. That there shall authorised as fully and effectnally as if every re gu- 
he levied. collected, and paid on each and every non- jlation, restriction. penalty, forfeiture, provision, 
enumerated article which bears a similitude, either clause. matter. und thing, inthe said laws contained, 
in material quality. texture, or the usc to which it had been inserted in and re-enacted by this act. And 
may be applied. to any enumerated article charge- that all provisions of any former law inconsistent 
able with duty, the same rate of duty, which is with this act, shall be, and the same are hereby, re- 
levied and charged on the enumerated article which it pealed. 
most resembles in any of the particulars before men-| Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
tioned: and if any non- enunierated article equally re- the duty of the secretary of the treasury, annually, 
sembles two or more enumerated articles, on which to ascertain whether, for the year ending on the 
different rates of duty are chargeable, there shall be {thirtieth of June next preceding. the duty on 
levied, collected. and paid, on such non-enumerated any articles has exceeded thirty-five per centum ad 
article, the same rate of duty as is charzeable onthe | valorem on the average wholesale market value of 
article which it resembles paying the highest duty; such articles in the several ports of the U. States 
and on all articles manufactured from two or more for the preceding year; and. if so. he shall report a 
materials, the duty shall be assessed at the highest | tabular statement of such articles and excess of duty 
rates at which any of its component parts may be to congress, at the commencement of the next an- 
chargeable. nual session thereof, with such observations and re- 
Sec. 21. . nd be it further enacted, That the collee-|commendations as he may deem necessary for the 
tor shall designate on the invoice at least ane pack- improvement of the revenue. 
age of every invoice. and one package at leastof} Sec. 23. nd be it further enacted, That the impor- 
every ten packages of goods, wares, or merchandise, tation of all indecent and obscene prints, paintings, 
and a greater number, should he or either of the ap- | lithographs, engravings. and transparencies, is here- 
praisers deem it necessary, imported into such port, by prohibited; and no invoice or package whatever, 
to be opened, examined. and appraised and shall or- or any part thereof, shall be admitted to entry, in 
der the package or packages so designated to the which any such articles are contained; and all in- 
public stores for examination; and if any package be | voices and packages whereof any such articles shall 
found by the appraisers to contain any article not compose a part. are hereby declared to be liable to 
| speciñed in the invoice. and they ora majority of ibe proceeded against, seized. and forfeited, by due 
them shal) be of opinion that such article was omitted | course of law. and the said articles shall be forthwith 
| 


in the invoice with fraudulent intent on the partof the | destroyed. 
shipper, owner, or agent, the contents of the entire Sec. 29. And be it further enacted, That, wherever 
package in which the article may be, shall be liable the word ‘ton’ is uscd in this act. in reference to 
to seizure and forfeiture on conviction thereof before | weight, it shall be deemed and taken to be twenty 
any court of competent jurisdiction; but if said ap- ‘hundred weight. each hundred weight being one hun- 
praisers shall be of opinion that no such fraudulent dred and twelve pounds avoirdupois. 
intent existed then the valve of such article shall be Sec. 30. And be it further enacted. That so long as 
added to the entry, and the duties thereon paid ac- the distribution of the nett proceeds of the sales of 
cordingly, and the same shall be delivered to the im- ithe public lands, directed to be made among the se- 
porter. agent, or consignee: Previded, That such for- veral states, territories, and District of Columbia, 
feiture may be remitted by the secretary of the by the act entitled “an act to appropriate the pro- 
treasury. on the production of evidence, satisfactory |cceds of the sales of the public lands and to grant 
to him that no fraud was intended: Provided farther, | pre-emption rights.” shall be and remain suspended 
Phat if, on the opening of any package ar packages by virtue of this act. and of the proviso of the sixth 
of goods. a deficiency of any ‘article hall be found, section of the act aforesaid the ten per centum of 
on examination by the appraisers, the same shall be the said proceeds, directed to be paid by the said act 
certified to the collector on the invoice, and an f to the several states of Ohio, Indiana. Allinois, Ala- 
allowance for the saime be made in esti.nating the bama, Missouri. Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
duties. and Michizan, shallalso be and remain suspended. 
Sec. 22. And be it further enacted. That where JOHN WAITE, 
goods, wares. and merchandise, shall be entered at Speaker of the hoise E 
ports where there are no appraisers, the mode here- WILLIE P. MANGUM, 
inbefore prescribed of ascertaining the foreign va- President of e eee pro lempore: 
lue thereof shall he carefully observed by the reve-| Approved, August 39, 1342. 
nue officers to whom is committed the estimating JOHN TYLER. 
and collection of duties. 
| Sec. 23. Ind be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the secretary of the treasury from time 
| to time to establish such rules and regulations. not 
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inconsistent with the Jaws of the United States. to 
secure a just, faithful, aud impartia! appraisal} of all 


Avevsr 25. Mr. Merrick called up his resolution 


goods. wares. and merchandise, as aforesaid, import- | calling upon the president for any detailed statement 


ed into the United States, and just and proper en- he may have caused to be prepared at the treasury 
tries of such actual market valne or wholesale price department showing the amount of revenue the late 
thereof, and of the square yards, parcels. cr other | vetoed revenue bill would have produced, if it had 
quantities. as the case may require. and of such ac- become a law. 
, tual market value or wholesale price of every of Mr. Erans moved to amend by making the call 
them. upon the secretary of the treasury instead of the pre- 
Sec. 24. Ind be it further enacted, That it shall be | sident. 
the duty of all collectors and other officers of the Mr. King remarked that that would defeat the ob- 
i customs to execute and carry into effect all instruc- | ject of the resolution. 
tions of the secretary of the treasury relative to the | Mr. Merrick hoped the amendment would not be 
execution of the revenne laws; and in case any diffi- adopted, he wanted the estimate which had already 
culty shall arise as to the true construction or mean- | been prepared at the treasury department under the or- 
ing of any part of such revenue laws the decision der of the president. Since the period at which the 
ol the secretary of the treasury shall be conclusive | estimates made by the secretary of the treasury had 
and binding upon all such collectors and otner olli- been made, that officer had been suflering by indis- 
‘cers of the customs. osition, and for ought he knew, the estimates which 
Sec. 25. Ind be it further enacted, That nothing in be now calls for, had been based upon a different 
this act contained shall apply to goods shipped in a state of things. 
vessel bound to any part of the United States, actu-| Mr. Evans said that this resolution would form a 
ally having left her last port of lading castward of | novel and dangerous experiment; it sets aside the 
the Cape of Good Hope or beyond Cape Horn prior roper revenue officer and introduces the president 
to the first day of September. cighteen hundred and | into a new function, wherein he supercedes the head 
. forty-two; and all legal provisions and regulations of the department and goes down to a subordinate 
existing immediately before the thirtieth day of thereof for the purpose of throwing discredit upon 
June eighteen hundred and forty-two, shall be ap- the regular and responsible information of the secre- 
plied to importations which may be made in vessels j tary himself. The estimates, the senator seeks, are 
| which have left such last port of lading eastward | understood to have been made by the first comptrol- 
‘of the Cape of Good Hope or beyond Cape Horn ler who anticipated but 124 millions, instead of, ag 
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and decided in the negative as Nir. Merrick moved to limit the operation of the 
bill to two years. 
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the secretary tad estimated, 265 millions from the | fered by Mr. Rires, 


operation of the bill. i follows: 
Mr. Archer opposed the resolution as having been YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Calhoun, Cuth- Mr. Erans spoke as to the disastrous ellect of this 
based, not upon any oficial information, put upon | bert, Fulton, Henderson, King, Mangum, Merrick, | Suctuating policy, and hoped it would not prevail. 


[The hour of 11 here terminated the | Preston, Rives, Sevier, Williams—13. Mr. Preston geeired that its provisionary character 
debate and] N AYS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, should be expressed on its face: ìt was overwhelm- 
The senate passed to the consideration of the spe- | Benton, Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, ingly protective stamped allover with such features 
‘pial order. viz. the revenue bill. Crafts, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Graham, Hunting- and its provisions were passed under the e 
Various amendments were acted upon. and among | ton, Linn, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Sim- | exigency of the case. The question was A Gian 
them, by a vote of 25 to 23, an amendment offered by | mons, Smith, of Conn. Smith, of Ind. Sprague, Stur- on Mr. Merrick’s amendment by snag and 19 5 8 and 
Vir. Walker to reduce the duty on cotton bagging geon, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge, Woodbury, decided in the negatives yeas 21 ai 22. . 
from 4 cents, (as amended by the committee on Young— 31. wo Mr. Evans expressed the hope that the amendinents 
finance), to 33 cents per yard was adopted. The day Mr. Sevier Was willing to vote for a bill for re- would be ordered to be enzrossed. 
was exhausted in discussing the various amendments, | venue, and he would go for twenty-five per cent. a Mr. Calhoun did not know how many might be 
and the senate finally adjourned valorem, and that was to the utmost extent he would 


f : resent in the morning, and he should refer to have 
Acoust 26. Mr. Archer, from the committee on | 80, and a government that wanted more did not de- Ihe ycas and nays seh 4 i 
naval affairs. repor : 


| ted the. joint rena em the serve to a supported, cea be oar Mr. Barrow moved that the senate adjourn, and by 
15 to authorise experiments o olt's submarine against. e was anxious the government § ould! yeas 24, nays 90, the senate adjourned. 
altery. 


have revenue, and he thought the bill he should move 
Mr. Erans, from the committee on finance. report- | a3 a substitute would afford it. Mr. then moved 10 Avgust 27. On motion of Mr. Bayard, a commit: 
ed back, without amendment. the bill from the house | strike all after the enacting clause. and to insert a tes of conference, consisting of three senators, Was 
making appropriations for fortifications. bill which he sent to the chair, extending the duties a ointed 1 0 chair, to ra a „ 
The bill from the house making appropriations for to 25 per cent. ad valorem, whic the part of! ee 8 8 to i e disagreeing 
the purchase of sites for the erection of marine hospi- | luation, he said, would be equal to 30. anioi Dis Ay : ie ing of lottery 
tals was taken up in committee of the whole debat-| ‘The question was taken on the amendment, and Liehte n me mee ob comps , 
ed, read a third time and passed; yeas 29, nays 9. decided in the negative as follows: Ane vill which ha passed the house repealing une 
The bill to make appropriation for the erectinn of YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, sixth section of a anes act, which suspends 
a marine hospital at or near Ocracock, North Caro- | Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, the operation of sal 0 yaen it shall be necessary 
"Jina. was read a third time and passed. King, Linn, Preston, Rives, Sevier, Tappan, Walker, | t° ar higher rate © duty than 20 per cent. to sup- 
The senate then took up the revenue pill; when Williams, Woodbridge, Woodbury, W right, Young | ort me government. was taken up, anu read the first 
Mr. Choate moved to amend the bill so as to make ook time; and the question being ‘shall the bill be read 
linserd subject to a duty of five per centum ad valorem. | NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, ihe ceo time, with a view to neler 
Mr. Huntington moved to amend the bill so as to Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Dayton. Mr. Allen objected. 
The bill regulating the taking of testimony in cases 


subject sulphate of barytes to one half centa pound Evans, Huntington, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Porter, Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Sprague, of contested elections was. after a short debate, ve- 


instead of 20 per cent. ad valorem; which motion was Phelps, 
| Sturgeon, Tallmadge, White—23. committed to the committee on the judiciary: yeas 
k moved to amend the bill by adding an| Mr. Berrien moved to amend the hill so as to ex- 16, nays 13. 
additional section. providing that whenever the pre- tend the time allowed for paying duties on rail ne The joint resolution from the house making an ap- 


mere rumor. 


sident of the United States shall receive satisfactory iron to the year 1845. propriation to test the invention of Mr. Colt submi- 
evidence that the grain, flour, salted provisions and Mr. Buchanan opposed the amendment at length. rine battery was taken up OD the motion of Mr. Pres- 


manuſactured tobacco. exported from the U. States. B question was taken and decided in the negative; ton. , N 
are admitted at a rate of duty not exceeding twenty- yeas 18, nays 23. Mr. Archer proposed an amendment, authorising 
five per cent. ad valorem. into any European state hne On motion of Mr. Porter, the pill was further the sccretary to cause experiments to be made on the 

i ht spars subject to a inventions of Messrs. Easton, Campbell, or QuinbY, 


shall make proclamation thereof, and thenceforward . amended so as to make unwroug 

the duties imposed by this act upon all articles the duty of 30 per cent. es the prevention of explosions of steam boilers. 

owth of such state shall be reduced to the rate of, Mr. Graham then moved to repeal the section con- A short debate ensued, but the morning hour hav- 
roviso suspending distribution when the ing expired, the senate proceeded to the orders of the 


twenty-five per centum ad vajorem. | tinuing the l 8 N t 
Mr. Evans expressed a hope that the amendment, duty should be raised above 20 per cent. day, being the bill providing ſor the collection of re- 
venue, and to change and modiſy existing laws, and 


would not prevail, as it would interfere with our Decided in the negative as ſollows: 
commercial treatics Mr. ‘Merrick denied that such YEAS—Miessrs. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Clay- for other purposes. 
u, White, Mr. Buchanan said that it was ane most important 


was the fact. Mr. Walker was opposed to the pro- ton, Crittenden, Graham, tangum, Merric 

sition. When the price of grain had risen to a Woodbridge—19- consideration with him to vote for any bill whien 
certain amount the duty was already made less than NAYS—Mlessrs. Allen, Bagby, Bates, Beuton, would arrest the distribution of the splendid nhe- 
that which he contemplated; and as for tobacco, that Berrien, Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, Conrad, Crafts, | ritance of the public tands, and place the fund where 
ly. any reduction was hopeless. Mr. Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, Henderson. King, Linu, it was previously to the passage of the law of last 


being a monopo 
Evans read a passage from the commercial treaty Preston, Rives, Sevier, Smith. of Conn. Smith, of | September. Every duty was now paid under protest, 


with England. Mr. Wright would have voted for it, Ind. Sprague, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, i and the vast revenue for the support of the govern- 
had it not been for the suggestion of the senator from Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—30. ment was in law, and would continue for some time 
Maine. Mr. Benton thought it not suited fo 


ra bill Mr. Clayton submitted an amendment to suspend to be in law, and no one knew what would be the 
like the present. The question was taken by yeas the ten per cent, allowed to the new states under the judicial result. ‘The treasury was empty, the public 


and nays, ond decided in the negative. yeas 6. nays distribution law, which was agrecd to. credit affected. and it was therefore indispensably 
29. see On motion of Mr. K ing the duty on untarred cor necessary to pass some measure to relieve the public 
Mr. Rives felt strong objections to the present bill. dage was reduced from five to three cents. distress. He felt that their very first duty was to 


an then moved his proposition of recipro- | sustain the national credit abroad; failing to do this, 
character. and. in his opinion. aimed a deadly blow cal duties, to the effect, that the produce of such na- they would make themselves the scorn of the citi- 
at the commerce of the country. [Instead of some, tions as may admit the flour, grain and salted meat zens of Enrope, and subject the lovers of free justi- 
thing like an adherence to the compromise act, it of the United States, shall be admitted free of duties, | tutions to deep humiliation. There were hundreds 

nd the tariff of 1828. and instead of afford- 30 far as the same shall exceed 20 per cent. This! of thousands of honest mechanics, who make their 


went beyo 
from the most jed to some debate. Mr. Merrick pressing his amend- | living by the “sweat of their face” scattered through- 


ing revenue, he had seen estimates i 
enlightened and practical men that it would defeat ment to include unmanufactured tobacco, Mr. Tap- out the union. With twenty per cent. duties, the 
cheap labor of foreign countrics would be brought 


the very object which it proposed to have in view, pan withdrew his amendment. 

wiz. revenue. He desired to restore the duty to what Amendment after amendment was offered, on, into ruinous competition with that of our own; aud 

it was in 1841. which produced a net revenue of fif- ' which the yeas and nays were called. cheap shoes, cheap clothing, and cheap every thing 
else, would seriously injure our own artisans, and 


teen millions which, with a duty of 20 per cent. on The bill was reported to the senate at seven o' clock, 
free articles would give revenue sufficient for all and the question was then taken on concurring in the ' deprive them of employment. This would be the 
the practical purposes of an economical administra- ' amendments and carried, with the exception of those | case he knew in Pennsylvania; and all he would de- 
tion of the government. Mr. R. then moved to strike relating to cotton bagging and reduction on untarred : sire for his own state was such duties as would enable 
out all after the enacting clause and insert as an cordage. the manufacturers to live. He would take this bill 
amendment. a bill generally similar to that introduce Mr. Crittenden hoped the amendment would not; at this moment, in preference to leaving the Coun’ 
ed into the house of representatives by Mr. C. J. In- be concurred in, and quite an ammated debate sprang in the condition in which it would be left without it 
gersoll, (on the 19th inst.) Ups in which Messrs. King, Crittenden, Walker, Cuth- trusting to some other time to amend it to render | 
Mr. Preston moved to amend the amendment by bert, and others participated, when the question was more acceptable to the north, east. south and wes 
striking out the words until the further legislation taken on concurring in the amendment to cotton bag-| Mr. Merrick replied to the senator from Peunsy 
of congress.” and making the act operative for the ging by yeas and nays, and decided in the negative: | vania and said that he would feel justified in votir 
space of two years only. Mr. P's amendment was eas 19, nays 23. : against this bill. because it was calculated to resto 
Tue question was then taken on concurring in the | the public lands to the treasury. and defeat the me 


decided in the negative. , 
Air. Evans said the amendment of Mr. Rives was amendment relating to untarred cordage. sure to which the party to which he was attache 
nestion of revenue or no revenue. Mr. Preston Mr. More head proposed an amendment of four cents Irom the loftiest principles of justice. adhered. H 


hoped that the amendment would be passed. a a square vard on cotton bagging this side of the Cape firm opinion was that this bill would not provide t 
Mor. Walker moved to amend the amendment by of Good Hope. and five cents when beyond the Cape. necessary revenuc for the support of the governme 
inserting a tax of three and a half per cent. on all ar- Mr. Evans suggested a modification, 50 a3 to make It would not yield so much by three or four milix 
pove the value of 5100. the duty oo cotton bagging, and leave it as it stood in as the other revenue act recently passed; for lua a 


It was evident it was 4 measure prohibitory in its Mr. Tapp 


za 


i les of gold and silver ware a 

Aud notin the stores of merchants for sale, to take the bill. i coffee in this were to come in free of duty. In ta 
the place of the tax on tea and cofice. Negatived, Mr. Walker moved to strike out five and insert he considered this measure as alt extravagant bill 
yeas II, nays 28. four where it subsequently occurred in the bill. | protection, designed to operate, and it would oper 
Mr. Allen then moved to amend the amendment, by Decided in the negative; yeas 23, nays 23. | injuriously and unjustly on the agricultural inter. 
atriking out so much of the substitute as imposed a tax Mr. King thought that the duty would be prohibi- of the country. 


on tea and coffee. This question was decided in the tory; and a compromise was made, and the duty on Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, condemned the bill 
negative; yeas 19, nays 24. cordage was reduced to four cents and a balf, and having in view the protection of one great inte 
The question was then taken on the substitute of- the amendment was adopted. at the expense of, and injury to, the other. 


Mr. Siamons replicd and spoke in defence of the | Mr. Morehead argued that the whigs had made a 
bill. as being necessary to the support of the govern- sacrifice of the land distribution at present for the 
ment and the protection of the great manufacturing. purpose of saving the country and preserving it from 
agricultural and other interests of the country. dissolution. 

Mr. Hluntinæton of Con.. answered his colleague Mr. Gulhoun said that. if the whigs had lost the 
(Mr. Smith) and observed that the people of Connec- distribution measure, they had gained another in this 
ticut demanded protection, and had a right to de- bill which was more protective and laid duties more 
mand it, to save them from the consequences of the | unequally than any bill for protection which had ever 
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The bill making appropriations for fortifications 
was then taken up, amended and based. 

The senate then went into executive session and 
thereafter adjourned. 

Aversr 31. The bill from the house to limit the 
sale of public stock to par, and to anthorise the issue 
of treasury notes in lieu thereof to a certain amount 
was taken np. 


influx into the country of the pauper labor of Europe 
and other countries; and he expressed the hope that 
the bill before them would, ina few moments become 
a law. 

Mr. Choate would vote for the bill under a pro- 
found conviction that it was all that they could do at 
“the eleventh hour,“ or as the sun was going down 
inthe west. He grieved that, in passing a good law 
for revenue, they defeated a good law for distribu- 
tion. 
partake of the fruit of both trees; but he felt that, 
at the same momeut, in planting this, he assisted to 
pluck up the other by the roots. He replied to the 
senator from Maryland’s objections to the bill, and 
compared the distribution land fund as a drop of dew 
divided among a thousand men dying of thirst; and. 
in conclusion, he urged the passage of the measure, 
and begged senators, while aiming at the apple [dis- 
tribution] to remember that it rested on their own 
own child's head. 

Mr. Merrick replied. Mr. Wright declared his in- 
tention to vote for the bill, and gave as a reason that 


this measure would root out the germ of distribution 


Mr. Woolbury opposed the bill; and in the course 
of his remarks. alluded to the remarks of the sena- 
tor from New York. 


Mr. Crittenden said that, while he did not desire to 
see attempted protection as a principal subject of le- 
gislation, he was determined, so far as his vote would 
go, to make the imposition and collection of duties 
productive of as much encouragement and protec- 
tion to American labor as was consistent with the 
character of a revenue measure; and regarding this 
bill according to this principle, he found no objection 
to it, although he dared say that it was not as perfect 
as was desired. The reasons which would induce 
him to vote for the bill were, first, a deference to the 
decision of a whig house of representatives; and, se- 
condiy, the condition of the country. Although he 
believed they had a bad and mischievous president, 
he well recollected that he had a good and glorious 
country; and if one merited his resentment or indig- 
nation, the other was entitled to assistance and res- 
pect; and this had brought him to a delerminadicn to 
make the sacrifice and support the bill. 

Mr. Bagby drew no distinction Letween direct and 
incidental protection; they were the same in princi- 
ple. This bill was protective in its character, and 
there was no more power or authority in the constr 
tution to protect one branch of industry than ano- 
ther. This was the chief ground ol his opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. Williams replied toa remark of the senator 
from Alabaiuwa—viz. that the people of New Bug- 
land were patriotic, industrious, and frugal, but there 
was one thing tor which he detested them, and that 
was, their covetousness”—and he (Mr. W.) said that 
if the senator from Alabama would do himself the 
pleasure to visit New England he would change his 
opinion of that portion of the population of the Union. 

Mr. Bagby inquired what part’ 

Mr. Williams replied any part. Go into their 
shops. stores fields. and there he would find a hardy. 
industrious happy. prudent, aad virtuous people, and 
not that sordid and grasping population which the 
Renator imagined. 

Mr. Bagby repeated what he had said. 

Mr. Williams observed that the senator entertain- 
ed that opinion because he had not visited New Eng- 
land and become acquainted with the people; and in 
conclusion, he declared that this was a bill which he 
could not approve of, but he would throw no oppost- 
tion in the way of its passage, and would withhold 
his vote; but if his vote should become necessary for 
its passage, however reluctantly, he would give it in 
the athrmative. 

Mr. White concurred in the views expressed by 
the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Criltenden,) and 
therefore it was unnecessary for him to repeat them. 

Mr. Sevier sympathized with his friends on the 
whig side who were brought up reluctantly to vote 
for this bill. which was the last of the assets of the 
Clay concern—the bank, lands, and all, having de- 

arted and been wrested from them. 

Mr. Crittenden replied with great spirit. contend- 
ing that there was n» measure proposed by the whigs 
which hed not been carried by them through con- 
gress. 

Mr. Serier made some further observations; and he 
asked what measures had been passed by a majority 
of congress. Had the bank bill? had the bankrupt 
bill? and the land bil? No; not one of them. 


He had wished to live under the shade and, 


been passed by this body. 
Mr. Woodbridge remarked that. because the bill 
was protective. it was to his mind, no objection to it 


Mr. Evans said this bill had been reported without 
amendment, and he hoped none would be offered.— 
The bill prohibited the sale of stock under par, and 
and he rose to announce that as his friends should go authorised an issue of six millions of treasury notes 

he should go. in the place of the loan. Mr. E. said he had brought 

The question was then taken on ordering the amend- himself with great reluctance to vote for this bill.— 

ments to be engrossed and the bill to be read a third | As there had been great difficulty about negotiating 
tune, and resulted in the affirmative: ycas 24, nays the loan the issue of treasury notes appeared the 
23, as follows: only mode of relieving the the temporary embarrass- 

YEAS—Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Buchanan, ments of the treasury. There were now outstanding 

Ci ate, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Dayton. Evans, ‘about nine millions, which with the six millions now 

Huntington, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Sim- proposed, would make fifteen millions to be provided 
mons, Smith of Ind. Sprague, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, | for, and he did not doubt that before the next session 
White, Williams, Woodbridze, Wright—24. they should again be called on to make provision for 
NAS Ilessrs. Allen, Archer, Baby, Benton, them. ‘The present was a state of embarrassment and 
' Berrien, Calhoun, Clayton, Cuthbert, Fulton, Gra- difficulty which all deplored and all must lament, 
ham, Henderson, King, Linn, Mangum, Merrick, ; but it was the best that could be done uader the pre- 
Preston, Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. ‘Tappan, sent exigency. 

Walker, Woodbury, Young—z3. Mr. Crittenden expressed his doubts whether the 
| ‘The amendments being engrossed, the bill was read issue of treasury notes would do much to relieve; 
the third time and passed. these easy modes of supplying difficulties might lead 


Mr. Wright rejoined. | 


Mr. Wright now moved to take up the resolution f to still further embarrassments; he thought it would 
be better to take away the restraint imposed on the 
clause lending to the loan. 

Mr. Woodbury argued in favor of issuing treasury 
notes as the Jeast embarrassing to the treasury, and 
as the most economical as well as favorable mode of 
raising money. 

The debete on this motion was further continued, 
and after some further remarks by Messrs. Crittenden, 
Preston, and others, the vote was taken on ordering 
the bill to a third reading, and decided in the afirma- 
tive as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bagby, Bates. Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Conrad. Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton. King, Linn, 
Peelps, Porter, Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Ind. Tall- 
madge— 19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen. Benton, Clayton, Critten- 


passed by the house, fixing the day for the adjourn- 
ment. 

The senate, however, adjourned without disposing 
of the resolution, there being 23 in favor of the ad- 
jourument, and 22 against it. 


Avevust 29. Many private bills were favorably 
acted on. 

The committee of conference on te bill relating 
to the sale of lottery tickets in the D trie: of Co- 
lumbia, made their report. The etlect of which is, 
that the law is not to interfere with pre-existing con- 
tracts, and no tickets to be sold within the District of 
lotteries drawn out of the District. The report was 
concurred in by the senate. 

The bill to provide for the repeal of the proviso of 
the sixth section of the act to appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands and to grant 
pre-emption rights, was called up, on motion of Mr. 
Crittenden, and passed by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Birrow, Bayard, Choate, 
Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, 
Graham, Huntington, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Smith, of Ind. Sprague, 
Tallmadge, White, Woodridgce—23. 

NAYS—Mesors. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Cuthbert, Fulton, Henderson, King, Linn, 
Preston, Rives, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Woodbury, Wright, Young—19. 

The vote on recommitting the bill to regulate the 


taking of testimony in cases of contested elections 


was reconsidered, and the bill was ordered to a third 
reading and finally passed: Yeas 26, nays 19. 

Mr. Merrick stated that he was out when the vote 
was taken on the bill relating to the distribution of 
the public lands, and desired to record his vote 
in favor of the same. 


Objections having been made by Mr. right and 


made an expression of opinion in relation to the same. 


Mr. Wright called up the resolution fixing the time 


of adjournment. 

Mr. Archer desired that they might wait an hour 
or two, by which time the tariff bill would have gone 
to the president. Mr. Wright insisted that the great 


den, Mangum. Preston. White, Woodbridge—8. 


After an inoffectual effort by Mr. Preston to have 
the bill for ine relief the Baron de Kalb taken into 
consideration, the senate proceeded to executive ses- 
sion, and after the doors were orened—The joint re- 
solution in relation to the testing experiments of 
Colt’s submarine battery, and for other purqoses, 
came from the house with an amendment, which was 
concurred in, and the resolution passed. 

Two bills relating to the navy also passed, viz.— 
For the reorganization of the navy of the U. States. 
Appointing engineers in the navy, &c. 

The senate again tock an executive session; and, 
soine time after, the body a.jjourned sine die. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Trcasvay, Ave. 25. Mr. Fillmore rose to a pri- 
vileged motion, having moved a reconsideration of 
the vote by which the fortification bilt some time 
since was laid upon the table. Objections were 
made. Mr. Fillmore said that the bill was laid upon 
tho table in the fear at the time that no revenue bill 


Mr. Benton, Mr. Merrick waived the matter, having could be passed. 


Mr. Stuart of Illinois, moved to lay the motion to 
re- consider on the table. The yeas and nays were 


‘called, ard the motion was voted down by a vote of 


84 to 64. The vote being carried in the affirmative, 
tue bill was then passed by a vote of 9] to 70. 
The resolution in reference to Colt’s sub-marine 


: , : f | i . 
leading business of the session was at an end, and that machine explosion was called up. 


they mighit fix Wednesday next as the time for ad- Flr. . Jdame said he was opposed to the resolution; 
Jjournment. Mr. King urged that the resolution pe did not believe it would do much good, and if it 
should be taken up and disposed of at once, alluding would do all the good that had been contended for 
to the long time the body had already been in session. he should be opposed to it. It was a cowardly man- 
Mr. Archer said if gentlemen were ready to risk mat- ner of fighting an enemy. If there was to be war 


ters he was. he was in favor of an open, fair war, and not for the 
Mr. Tallmadge moved to fix the time at 12 noon, on | Ek i 


Wednesday. 

Mr. King Ari the best course would be to fix 
the time at 2 P. M. on Wedneaday, which motion 
was adopted almost by acclamation. 

The senate then went into executive business, ahd 
at a late hour adjourned. 


Avevust 30. On motion of Mr. Erans the bill mak- 
ing . for carrying into effect the treaty 
with the Wyandott Indians was taken up. 

The bill was then on motion of Mr. E. so amended 
as to appropriate $100,000 for expenses of the judi- 
ciary for the United States district courts in the states 
and District of Columbia, and on motion of Mr. Pres- 
ton, 56,000 to remunerate the Mexican legation for 
moneys expended on the American prisoners taken 
at Santa Fe, &c. and then read a third time and 
passed, 


application of such means. The joint resolution was 
adopted, authorising experiments to be made by 110 
yeas, 51 nays. 

The post route bill was then read a third time and 

assed. 

Mr. Gentry, from the committee on the public 
lands, proposed to report a bill to repeal the proviso 
to the 6th section of the act entitled “an act to ap- 
„ the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, and to grant pre-emption rights,” approved, 
September 4, 18-41. 

Objections were made to the reception of the re- 
port, upon the ground that there was nota quorum of 
members present when the bill was reported. This 
was debated a long time upon a point of order, and 
got rid of by a motion for the previous question. The 
yeas and nays were taken upon the motion to receive 
the report, and the result was 91 to 97. 


— 


———— — — 


— 


The bill was received, read twice, and after an in- 
effectual effort to defeat it by laying it upon the table, 
it was referred to the committee of the whole. 

Mr. Adams proposed a resolution to the effect that 
the members of congress should at the end of every 
session of congress give a statement to the sergeant- 
at-arms of their absence, and that they shouid re- 
ceive pay for the days in attendance, for Sundays, 
for such days as the house was not in session, and for | 
no others. On motion of Mr. Rayner the resolution 
was subsequeutly made a joint resolution and adopt- 
ed, by 134 yeas, 18 nays. 

Mr. Arnold endeavored to incorporate with it his bill 
to reduce the compensation and mileage of members, 
but without success. 

The house then went into committee of the whole, 
and took up the bill to provide for a reorganization 
of the navy. 

Mr. Wise addressed the committee, which there- 
after rose and reported progress, and the house ad- 
journed. 

Fripay, Aud. 26. The speaker laid before the | 
house, communications from the secretary of war in 
accordance with resolutions of the 2d instant in re- | due, approved, April fifteenth, 1842,” shall hereafter 
lation to allowances to general Clinch and J. M. Her- be sold below par; and in case the same cannot be 
nandez for losses in Florida, and of the 19th inst. for | sold at or above par, and the exigencies of the pub- 
copies of the orders and the reasons, &c. for disband- lie service shall require the same, then, and in that 
ing the artizans at the Harpers and Springfield ar- case, the secretary of the treasury shall be, and here- 
mories. by is, authorised to issue treasury notes in lieu of so 

The senate bill to pay the Louisiana militia fori much thereof as cannot be thus negotiated to an 
services in Florida, in 1836, was read the third time amount not exceeding six millions of dollars. 
and passed. ? Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the treasury 

Mr. T. Smith offered a resolution to terminate de- | notes authorised to be issued by virtue of this act, 
bate in committee on the bill to repeal the proviso to shall not be issued after the time limited by said last 
the sixth section of the land bill, at the expiration | mentioned act, being the fifteenth day of April, eigh- 
of one hour from its being taken up. Adopted by teen hundred and forty-three, for making said loan, 
102 yeas, to 80 nays. and they shall be issued under the provisions and li- 
Mr. Gwin moved that the house go into committee mitations contained in the act entitled “an act to au- 
on the Vill to refund to Gen. Jackson, the fine im- | thorise the issuing of treasury notes,“ approved the 
posed by Judge Hall. The house by a vote (two twelfth day of October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
thirds being required) of 88 yeas, to 86 nays, re- seven, and as modified by the act entitled “an act ad- 
fused. ditional to the act on the subject of treasury notes,” 

The house then went into committee on the state approved March thirty-first, eighteen hundred and 
of the union and took into consideration the fullowing | forty: Prorided, That the notes authorised to be is- 
bill, viz: sued by virtue of this act may, when redeemed, be 

“ Be it enacted, That the proviso of the sixth section | re-issued, or new notes issued in lieu of such as may 
of the act entitled ‘an act to appropriate the pro-|be redeemed, within the time above prescribed for 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to grant issuing the same: Provided, that not more than six 
pre-emption rights,’ approved September 4th, in the millions in amount shall be outstanding at any one 
year one thousand cight hundred and forty-one, be and | time under the authority of this act. 


the same is hereby, repealed.” , a On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the bill was committed 
198 Arnold addressed the committee in its sup- to the committee of the whole on the state of the 
ort. ni ; , i 
j Mr. W ise followed, in opposition thereto. E 1 , 
The hour having arrived the committee rose and On motion of Mr. Barnard, the house resolved it- 
reported the bill to the house. Mr. Thompson of Indi- self into committee of the whole on the state of the 
ana, made a few remarks in reference to some of union, and resumed the consideration of the senate 
those of Mr. Wise, and terminated in accordance | bill (heretofore under discussion) to provide further 
with his promise by a motion for the previous ques- | remedial justice in the courts of the United States. 
tion, which being taken, was decided as follows: Mr. Black with great earnestness, opposed the bill 
YEAS—Messrs. Adains, Allen, Landaf W. An- on the ground that it interſered with the rights of 
drews, Sherlock J. Andrews, Appleton, Aycrigg, Bab- the states, and sacrificed their penal jurisdiction 
cock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Blair, Board- mcrely for the sake of guarding against future colli- 
man, Borden, 1 8 1 mee 1 Jere- | sions with Great Britain. 
miah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Thos. J. Campbell | = 
Caruthers, John C. Clark, James Cooper, Cowen. a 5 A ee tea Da e 5 5 
Cranston, Garrett Davis, Deberry, John Edwards, y Ca A: meron ie late 155 fs ree ge weed 
Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, Gentry, Giddings, 1 off . erpiralion of the h ays ik db 5 
Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Graham, Granger, Green, salino F the aa for debate aa aids 15 y 1 
Hall, . Hudson, Joscph R. Inger- bill ? ee, Ree en 
soll, Jas. Irvin, Wm. Cost Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, : ae : 
John P. Kennedy, Linn, McKennan, Thos. F. Mar- CCC „ = 
shall, Samson „ Mattocks, Maxwell, the house ae PRESS CP Te 
Maynard, Mitchell, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Mor- 5 ; . . ; 
a 1 Osborne, Owsley, Pearce, Pope, Powell, Ram- ge the question being on the third reading there- 
sey, Benj. Randall, Alexander Randall, Randolph, ; ; 
Borner, idgway, Rodney, William Russell, J. M. 5 . more the previóus 
Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, Simonton, Slade, q There was pain : 
Truman Smith, Sollers, Sprigg, Stanly, Straton, And the main question (on the third reading) was 
Alexander H. H. Stuart, John T. Stuart, Summers, dered to be 8 faker 5 
R. W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, „Ir. pF. W. Irwin moved that the bill be laid on the 
Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rensselaer, fe fin 2.4 oc, 5 . 
: % table, and asked the yeas and nays on that motion, 
Wallace, Warren, Washington, Edward D. White, which were ondeced: and- being taken: ‘recnited. 1 
Thomas W. Williams, C. H. Williams, Joseph L. | Yeas 69, nays 99. 7 OOE taken, resu ted mm 
ate ; s 
Williams, Yorke, Augustus Young—104. So the bill was not laid on the table. The bill was 
NAYS.—Messrs. Arnold, Arrington, Atherton, lie ee a third time by ie 
Bidlack, Black, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Chas. Brown, ‘and the question being “ehall this bill pase?” 
Burke, S. H. Butler, William O. Butler, Green W. FFC 
Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Campbell, Cary, Mr. C. J. Ingersoll obtained the floor, and moved 
Casey, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Mark A. Cooper, that the bill be recommitted with instructions. 
Cross, Cushing, Daniel, R. D. Davis, Dawson, Dean, . Mr. I. then resumed the course of remark which 
Doig, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. he had commenced in committee of the whole, and 
Floyd, Thomas F. Foster, Gamble, Gerry, Gilmer, commented more directly on the provisions of the 
William O. Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Gwin, Haber-: treaty and certain parts of the correspondence be- 
sham, Harris, Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, tween Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton. 
Houck, Houston, Hubbard, Hunter, Charles J. inger-| Mr. Cushing replied, vindicating the treaty, and re- 
soll, Cave Johnson, J. W. Jones, Lewis, Littlefield, probating with some severity this attempt to preju- 
Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, dice the public mind in advance against so important 
Mallory, Joho T. Mason, Medill, Miller, Newhard, and bencticial an arrangement of our difficulties with 
Oliver, Parmenter, Payne,, Plumer, Proffit, Reding, a great foreign powor. 
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Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Saunders, Shaw, 
Shields, W. Smith. Steenrod, Jacob Thompson, Tur- 
ney, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, James 
W. Williams, Wise, Wood—S86. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, moved that the vote 


tion. Tnere was a second. The main question was 
ordered; and, being taken, the vote was not reconsi- 
dered. 

Mr. Fillmore on leave given, reported from the 
committee of ways and means the following bill. 
„An act to limit the sale of the public stock to par, 

and to authorise the issue of treasury notes in lieu 

thereof to a certain amount. 

Be it enacted, e. That no stock authorised to be 
issued for a loan by the act entitled ‘an act anthoris- 
| ing a loan not exceeding the sum of twelve millions 

of dollars, approved July twenty-first, 184], and the 
lact amendatory of the same, entitled ‘an act for the 
extension of the loan of eighteen hundred and forty- 
one, and foran addition of five millions of dollars 
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be reconsidered, and demanded the previous ques- ; 
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Mr. C. J. Ingersoll then withdrew his motion to re- 
commit. 

And the main question, “shall this bill pass? was 
taken, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messers. Adams, Landat? W. Andrews, 
Sherlock J. Andrews, Appleton, Arnold, Ayerize, Baker, 
Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Boardman, Bordan, Brock 
way, Jeremiah Brown, Calhoun, William B. Campbell, 
Thomas J. Campbell. Caruthers, Childs, Chivenden, 
Join C. Clark James Cooper, Cratsou, Cashing. Girret 
Davis, Deberry, Joba Edwards, Everett, Pillmore, Gam- 
ble, Gentry, Giddings, Graham. Granger, Green, Hail, 
Halsted, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
James Irvin, Isaac D. Jones, John P. Kennedy, Lion, 
McKennan, Thomas F. Marshall Samson Mason, Ma- 
ih, Mattocks, Maxwell, Mit-. ll. Moore, Morgan, 
Morrow, Osborne, Owsley, Pearce, Pope, Po sell, Ram- 
sey, Be jamin Randall, Alexander Raadall. Randolph, 
Rayner, Ridga wav. Rodney, William Russell, James M. 
Russell, Shonen, Shepperd, Simonton, Slade. Truman 
Smith, Sollers, Staniy. Stratton, John 7 Stuart, John 
B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Tilinzhast. To- 
land, Triplett. Praumball, Underwood, Van Reusselaer, 
Washingien. Edward D. White, Thomas W. Wiliams, 


thereto, and for allowing interest on treasury notes | Joseph L. Millinms. Yorke, Aug. Youn.:—92 


N A YS— Messrs, Arri gion, Atherton. Bidlack. Black, 
Blair. Bord. Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke. 
Samson H. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C Cald- 


Jahn Campbell, Cary. Casey. Chiford. Ciinton, Coles, 


Mark A. Cooper, Cowen, Cross. Daniel, Richard D. 
Davis, Dawson. Dean, Doig, John C. Edwards, Bebert, 
John G. Floyd, Gerry, Gilmer, William O. Goode, Gor- 
don, Gustine, Gwin, Habersham, Harris, Hastings, 
Have, Holmes, Hopkins, Houvk, Houston, Hubbard, 
Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll. William W. Irwin, Cave 
Johnson, John W. Jones, King. Lewis. Abraham Mce- 
Cellan, Robert McClellan, Me Kav, Mallory, Join T 
Mason, Medill, Miller, Newhard. Parme mer, Payne 
Plumer, Profi, Read, Reding. Revnolds, Rhett. Riggs, 
Rogers. Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Wiiliam Smith, Sern- 
rod, Sommers, Sumter, Jacoh Thompson, Turnev, Wal- 
lace, Ward, Warren, Weller, Janes W. Willia:ns, 
Wise—34. ¢ 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. Barnard moved a reconsideration of the vote, 
and demanded the previous question. There was a 
second. The main question was ordered, and the 
vote was not reconsidered. And the house then ad- 
journed. 


Saturpay, Ave. 27. Mr. Irwin offered a resolu- 
tion that the committee on roads and canals report at 
the next session of congress the propriety of extend- 
ing the Cumberland road to Lake Erie via Pittsburg. 
It was amended so as to add after Pittsburg the words 
“and the arsenal at Meadville,” and adopted. 

Mr. Clark offered a resolution to terminate debate 
in committee on the bill to reorganize the navy de- 
partment. after the expiration of one hour from its 
being next taken up. Adopted. 

Mr. Cushing from the committee on foreign affairs, 
to whom had been referred the memorials of W. S. 
Parrott and Aaron Legget on claims against Mexico, 
and also the message of the president in relation 
thereto, presented a report. 

The house then went into action upon the bills 
from the senate or amendments to the house bills by 
the senate which had not been concurred in. A large 
number of these bills were passed, mostly of a private 
character. 

The bill from the senate for the relief of the sure- 
ties of Samuel Swartwout was debated st some 
length by Messrs. Barnard, Ferris, Ward and Sanlu, 
and then, on motion Mr. C. Johnson, of Tenn. laid 
upon the table. a 


Mr. Fillmore, of N. Y. moved a resolution to the 
effect that the house proceed to the consideration of 
bills from the senate to which there shall be no ob- 
Jection, beginning with those in the house, and order- 
ed toa third reading, and then going into committee 
of the whole to consider such senate bills as should 
not then be objected to. Adopted. 

In committee of the whole a large number of se- 
nate bills were passed. Among them, one allowing 
a drawback on goods exported from Santa Fe and 
Chihuahua, a bill for the relief of Pettrich the scup- 
tor, and a bill to report the decisions of the supreme 
court. The house finally adjourned. 


Monpay, Av. 29. A message was received from 
the senate. informing the house that the senate had 
passed, with certain amendments, a bill to provide re- 
venue from imports, and to change and modify exist- 
ing laws imposing, duties on imports, and for other 
purposes. - 

Mr. Fillmore rose and said it was important that the 
bill should be acted on with despateh; and, with that 
view, he would suggest the propriety of the clerk’s 
reading over the amendments—all of which, as 
printed copies of them were on the table, could be 
easily understood. If there was any particular 
amendment on which gentlemen desired a special 
vote, they might designate it, and Jet the vote on all 
the others be taken en masse, jnasmucli as a great ma- 
ny of them were merely verbal. There were none 


———ů—ů— 
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of them which required any explanations; they could 
all be understood by the simple statement of them. 

There was one fact, however, to which he wished 
to call the attention of the house. An impression 
had gone abroad that there was a part of this bill 
which infringed some of our traaties. This was a 
mistake. The errer arose from the impression that 
the section authorising the importation, duty free, of 
tea imported ın American vessels from beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. and of collec, might infringe 
our treaties with Auatria and one or two other na- 
tions which had the priviledge of importing on pay- 
ine nrecisely the same duties as our own vessels. 

* ow, there wos a provision that had been over- 
looked by those who supposed the amendment would 
bear such a construction, and which was in the fol- 

ing words: 
da That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed or permitted to operate so as to interfere 
with subsisting treaties with foreign nations.“ i 

Thus. Mr. F. said any such infringment of treaties 
as was feared. was effectually prevented. l l 

lle moved the previous question. but withdrew it, 
on pledge of renewal at the request of— ~ 

Mr. Linn. who said that when this bill was original- 
je before the house. he had been compelled from se- 
veral considerations to record his vote against it. Had 
he obtained the floor at the proper time. he would 
have detailed at large the reasons which then forced 
upon him the painful duty of separating from so ma- 
ny of his friends upon a question in which, in com- 
mon with them, he felt a deep and lively interest. At 
home he was known, and believed his course here had 
proved him, to be the unwavering advocate of the 
protective system—so much so indeed, that his oppo- 
«ition to the bill had by no means been controlled by 
his desire to resist the encroachments of the execu- 
live upon the legislative independence, and discre- 
tion of congress. While it was true, he then be- 
lieved and still believed. that congress would have 
been fully authorised. yea, were bound to resist the 
dawrerous aud alarming usurpations of the execu- 
tive, and would have been most triumphantly sus- 
tained by the people. yet that ground of objection 
lost with htm much of its force the very moment 
the majority here essayed the passage of another re- 
venue bill. He had therefore, for the most part. been 
governed in his opposition to the bill by objections 
which had regard to the permanent interests of the 
measure itself, and which he then felt, and now felt 
at liberty to relinquish, provided, by so doing, any 
good for the country eould be accomplished. 

He (Mr. L.) had ever considered every system o 
revenue which contemplated the application of the 
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nion of Mr. L, a poor exchange for those from NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, 
whom the adoption of the present bill would sepa- Sherlock J. Andrews, Appleton, Ayerigg, Babcock, 
rate them. He feared that, like all eleventh hour Baker, farnard, Barton, Bidlack, Birdseye, Blair, 
penitents, the democratic auxiliaries would prove! Boardman, Borden, Brockway, Milton Brown, Chas. 
weak in the faith, aud show that the few of them, Brown, J. Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Wm B. Canp- 
who had gone for the bill were governed, rather by; bell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, Chit- 


the fact that the party was in erlremis, than from a 
desire to relieve the country. He feared that, as 
heretofore, in reference to the tariff, they exhilited 
the faces of friends but the hearts and hands of foes 
omnes amici, omnes inimici. 

But in all this Mr. L micht be mistaken. At all 
events a large majority of his friends had not acted 
under the influence of these fears and he had too 
often witnessed their patriotism and devotion to the 
interests of the country to be afraid to follow when 
they led the way. Besides, this measure had now 
become that of the party in whose hands were de- 
posited all that the tariff interests had to expect or 
hone. He (Mr. L.) felt bound, therefore, to give the 
measure his vote. Every thing was to be gained 
from union; all must be lost by disunton. 
ple. who understood this subject, would lock to the 


more complete success of the whig party for that 


permazent security to this measure which a majority 
In both houses of congress had tended. but which a, 
treacherous executive withheld. He (Mr. L.) Iook- 


‘ed to the retrial of all the great issues which were 
passed upon in 1840, and he confided in the assu- 


rance that then it would be found that the measures 
of a sound and uniform currency. a permenent pro- 
tective tariff, the distribution among the states of the | 
avails of the public lands and radical reform of the | 
abuses and expenditures of the goverument, had losk 
none of their talismanic virtues. 

Mr. L. concluded (according to promise) by mov- 
ing the previous question. 

Mr. Bolts appealed to Mr. Fillmore to suffer the de- 
mand for the previous question to be withdrawn, to 
enable him (Mr. B.) to make an explanation. Mr. | 
Cushing objected, unless it should be withdrawn to 
enable members generally to explain. Mr. Fillmore 
declined to withdraw the demand. 

Aud the main question (on concurring in the a- 
mendments of the senate) was ordered to be now 
taken. 


Mr. Clit | Fillmcre in its favor, Mr. Batts in opposition, 
Ee cud ore We Fed . ß 


be luid on the table. 


i 


Mr. Gwin asked the yeas and nays, which were or- | 


dered. 


Mr. Botts əsked to be excused from voting, and 
said he had no desire to speak to this subject for any 


‘other purpose than to satisfy those who felt an in- 
! terest in what he did here, and were entitled to know 


avail of the public lands to the or.inary experdi-| the motives by which he was influenced. He had. 


tures of government. as too fluctuating and uncer- 
tain to afford permanent and steady protection to the 


industrial interests of the country. and saw in the garded the question invulved as one far above the 


giving up of the principle of distribution, much to 
dread for the permanent success of the great and in- 
dispensable measure of protection. He had looked 
upon protection and distribution as one and insepara- 
ble. and events which were daily occurring satished 
him that he had looked aright. 

lie saw in the recommendation of the executive. 
at an curly day in the session. to repeal the distribu- 
tion act, and m his refusalto approve the revenue 
bilis passed Ly congress, that the decree had gone 
forth and that those who were covertly opposed to a 
protective arf intended to destroy the only natural 
and poutical combination upon which the Measure 
conid safely and perinacertly rest; that this was the 
great crisis of its fare, and all de pended upon the 
firmness and spirit of its true friends. 

A majority of the political fricnds of Mr. L. he 
believed, entertained the same views; but, yielding 
to the voiceof a genercus and confiding people, 
groaning under the evils of a bad administration ol 
the government, they bad postponed the issue until a 
resort could be had to the ballot box. To this 
course Mr. L. could no longer object, and the more 
especially as he proposed, whatever might be his 
misgivings, to pursue it himself. Time alone could 

rove whether or net, it would have been safer to 
Vas probed the wound to the bottom and used the 
caustic, rather than trust to any temporary or doubt- 

appliances. 

T also thought that something was due to the 
generous whigs of the south and west, who, shield- 
ed by the principle of distribution, pledged to them 
by the north and east, had materially aided in the 
adoption of the measure which was now to be yield- 
ed, and that it was unjust as well as impolitie to 
cast off these tried friends and depend upon those 
who, he feared, were the mere time-servers of the 
protective policy. That those who had been preach- 
ing up a judicious tari! and free trade, (which 
practically meant the same thing, and tended alike 
to the utter prostration of the 


l uniformly opposed any further action upon a revenue 


vailed. 


H 


bill since the last had been vetoed, because he re- 


collection of revenue, distribution, or party. It was 
a question of legislative independence, coming in 
conthet with executive power; and he thought the 
opportunity had been presented to this house to cov- 
er itself with immortal honor and glory, by rebuking 
executive insulence and arresting executive usurpa- 
tion; but wiser counsels, no doubt, than his had pre- 
He had been overruled by a majority of his 
friends in both hauses: and knowing as he did, from 
his personal and political associations with them, 
that they had sacrificed a cherished principle from 
considerations of the purest virtue and lotuest patri- 
otism, he should submit patiently and without a mur- 
mur to their decree. 

He had changed no opinion he had at first enter- 
tained, though now the question was chanzed, and 
the responsibility for the toss of the bill would rest 
on congress. Yet he could not vote for it. The tor- 
tures of the rack could not have extracted the vote | 
from him which could be construed into a surrender 
of the distribution question; but he sbould make no 
further resistance to this bill. The bill would pass, 
and he hoped it might accomplish all the good that 
was anticipated fromm it. 

The house refused to excuse Mr. B. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Clifferd, and it was decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Arnold, Arrington, Atherton, 
Black, Boyd, A. V. Brown, Burke, S. H. Butler, 
W. O. Butler, G. W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, 
J. Campbell, Casey, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Mark A. 
Cooper, Cross, Daniel, Dean, John C. Edwards, Eg- 
bert, Gamble, Gilmer, Goggin, Wm. O. Goode, 
Graham, Gwin, Habersham,Harris, Hays, Holmes, 
Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Cave Johnson, 
John W. Jones, King, Lewis, Littlefield, Abraham 
McClellan, McKay, Mellory, John T. Mason, Ma- 
thews, Medill, Owsley, Payne, Rayner, Reding, 
Reynolds, Rhett, Saunders, Shaw, Win. Smith, Stecu- 


productive and manu- rod, Sumter, Jacob Thompson, Turney, Warren, 


tenden. John C. Clark, Jas. Cooper, Cowen, Crane 


ston, Cushing, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, 
Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Ferris, Fessenden, 
Fillmore, J. G. Floyd, Gentry, Gerry, Giddings, 
Patrick G. Goode, Gordon, Granger, Gustine, Hall, 
Halsted, Houck, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, J. R. Ingersoll, James Irvin, Win. W. Ire 
win, W. C. Johnson. John P. Kennedy, Linn. Robert 
McClellan, Me Kennan, S. Mason, Mathiot, Mat- 
tocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Mitchell, Moore, Mor- 
gan, Morris, Morrow, Newhard, Oliver. Osborne, 
Parmenter, Pearce, Plumer, Pope, Fowell, Protfit, 
Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander Randall, 
Randolph, Read, Ridzway, Rizzs, Rodney, Wm. 
Russell, James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd. 


The peo- | Simonton, Slade, Truman Smith, Sollers, Sprigg, 


Stanly, Stratton, A. II. H. Stuart, John T. Stuart, 
Taliaferro, Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, To- 
land, Tomlinson, Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, 
Van Buren, Van Rensselaer, Ward, Washington, 
E. D. White, T. W. Wilhams, Joseph L. Williams, 
Wise, Yorke, Aug. 10 — 120. 

So the bill and onend:nents were not laid on the fable. 

And the question recurring on concurring in the 
amendments of the senate, they were read by the 
clerk, and the amendinents were concurred in en 
masse. 


On the 29th section Mr. W. C. Johnson called for 
a separate question, and asked the yeas and nays, 
which were refused. 

And the question being taken, the said amendment 
was concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore the house resolved it- 
self into committee Mr. J. R. Ingersoll in the chair, 
and proceeded to the consideration of the bill hereto- 
fore reported ‘‘to limit the sale of the public stock to 
par and to authorise the issue of treasury notes iu 
lieu thereof to a certain amount,” viz: 56,090,000. 


The debate upon the bill was commenced by Mr. 
Mr. 


cy and Mr. Arnold in opposition toit. The limita- 
tion of the debate to two hours then called up the 
question on the bill. The varions amendments pro- 

osed were thereupon rejected and the bill reported 
to the house. 

Nr. Botts offered the following amendment, which 
was adopted by yeas 102 to nays 46, viz: 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That nothing in 
the act contained, entitled an act authorising the loan 
above referred to, and an act amendatory of the 
same, sha!l be so construed as to authorise the issue 
of certificates of stock for debts now due, or to be- 
come due, by the United States for any other purpose 
than a brna fide Joan to the government according to 
the original intention of that Jaw, and that no certi- 
ficate for any loan shall be issued for a less sum than 
one hundred dollars.” 

The yeas and nays being demanded on the passage 
of the till, there voted for it 115, against it 33. So 
the bill as amended was passed. 

The joint resolution fixing upon the day of ad- 


journment, as amended by the senate so as to adjourn 


on the 31st at 2 P. M. was then taken up and concur- 
red in. 

The house then took up the bill to regulate the 
taking of testimony in cases of contested elections 
which had been returned from the senate with a- 
inendments, Which were then ail concurred in except 
the first and second. After action upon other less 
important bills the house adjourned. 


Tuespay, Ave. 30. Mr. Calhoun, of Mass. sub- 
mitted the following resolutions which were adcpied 

Resolved, ‘Jhat the secretary of war furnish to this 
house, at the beginning of the next session, a state- 
ment, setting forth the number of private establish- 
ments at which fire arms are manufactured for the 
government; where situated, and at what prices the 
contracts have been taken for the last ten years, up 
to the present time, the number of arms annually fa- 
bricated within that pertod, and the annual cost.— 
That he also furnish a statement of the amount in 
number and value of the fire arms in deposit at the 
various arsenals and depots; the number of men em- 
ployed in each during the last ten years; the number 
and grade of officers stationed there, and the amount 
òf money disbursed at cach, within the same period 
annually. 

And resolved further, That there be annexed annu- 
ally hereafter to the Army Register, an accurate 
schedule of the pay and ew oluinents, with the come 
mutation value thereof, to which the various officers 


a-turng interes's cf the country), were, in the opi- | Watterson, Weller, James W. Williams, Wood—65. | of the army of each grade are entitled. 
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The house went into committee of the whole, and The vote on the third resolution stood ayes 86, Mr. Barnard moved the previous quest ion. 
took up the bill (the discussion of which in commit- noes 53. Mr. Weller and Mr. Wise moved that it be laid or 
tee by resolution had been limited to one hour,) for] The question recurring on the fourth resolution, it the table. 
the re-organization of the navy. Was negatived—ayes 62, noes 69. | Mr. dms expressed a few remarks in favor of the 


Mr. J R. Ingersoll was called to the chair, and the 
debate proceeded upon the merits of the bill. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, spoke in behalf of the bill, 

the improvements of which he pointed out at length, 
Citing a number of very important reasons why the 
bill should pass. Mr. Wise followed. 
The amendments having been gone through with, 
the bill was reported to the house of representatives, 
And passed upon the Previous question by the vote of 
117 to 35. 


(While the house were in committee of the whole 
the speaker resumed the chair, and the private secre- 
tary of the president appeared at the bar of the house 


motion was then male by Mr. J. C. Clark to re- bill and the Probability of its becoming hereafter ne- 
consider the three first resolutions—but the vote was cessary to carry it into effect, if passed. j 
not reconsidered. the Canada and especially at present iu respect to the 
After a call of the house was then moved, Mr. south western frontier. 
Holmes moved that the house adjourn. Rejected by | The question being taken on the motion of Mr. 
yeas 47, nays 92. Mr. Profjit moved to lay the res. Wise to lay it on the table, the highest vote was Yeas 
lutions on the table. Rejected. Mr. Inoin moved 60, nays 57, (noquorum.) Several geutlemen refuy- 


that the house adjourn. Rejected. Ins to vole in order thus to defeat the biil, it was 
The question on the first resolution was then taken | passed over. 


and by yeas 87, nays 46, it was carried, The second | The house, on motion of Mr. Moore, of Lonisiana, 
resolution was then carried by yeas 86, nays 7 took up the bill (Which had been returned from the 


The a resolution was then carried by yeas 86, i Senate, that body having disagreed to the the amend- 
nays 53. : 


| 


f ment of the House all drawback u foreiz 
The question was then taken on the fourth resolu- | } allowing dr e upon ee en 


ed and signed the bi!) “to provide revenue from im- | “on viz: “that the clerk of the house be directed to 
ports.” Another messaze was communicated to the | return the message and protest to its author,” and by 
effect that the president had sent a message to the . 62, 55 oer was 1 M 
Ouse of representatives. The message was in the report was then received from Mr. : ; ; 
form of a 3 5 against congress g was for the | Chairman of the committee of conference on the part: ae ee he ee maaa by 
time, laid upon the table}. : of the house, on the bill to regulate the taking of tes- i i 10 P e dent. 15 “ee | 9 b ra eee 
The house after receiving several reports and | timony in cases of contested elections, which after | to the pres of the Unite ates for his signa. 


transacting business of a private and miscellaneous | several efforts in opposition, was adopted. ae sist section of tree rete! 1 5 1 (he bin 10 
character, were found upon motion to proceed to On motion of Mr. Hall (there being difficulty in ide for the taking of test; 10 wae 
More important business Without a quorum. A call | Preserving a quorum) the house adjourned. 3 had been returned bn cases of con- 


tested election—had been returned by the President? 
Wepwnespay, Ave. 31. The Journal of yoster-| The Speaker said they had not. y 
day having been read, Mr. Wise rose and moved to, Mr. Adams rose to suggest to the Sneaker (as the 
amend it by adding afler the words “The 1 N 


; Reporter understood] that the adoption of the jomt 
cation from the president of the United States was 5 J P J 


then read,” the worde sang is as follows, to wit,” (in resolution making appropriation for the Mexican le- 


44: gation required im eratively to be committed, and 
z serting the protest.) On this motion Mr. W. moved 1551 the a as it ae stood ae unconstitutional. 
Suitable to be adopted on the present occasion. Mr. previous question. But the house would not hear any thing abaut tho 
A. knew of no reason for such an expectation, but| Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, rose to a point of order. constitution, and after some farther proceedings, it 
the fact that he had been the mover of the resolution | The house had yesterday by a solemen vote deter- 
for the appointment of the committee which had mined that that the protest should not be entered on ranged slowly but perceptibly past the hour ol two, 
made the report referred to in the message, had been the Journal; and he submitted that the gentleman the i j inati j 
appointed by the speaker chairman of the committee, from Virginia could not submit such a motion to 
and that the report against which the president of} amend. The gentleman might to-day institute a pro- 
the United States had Sent to the house such a multi- | ceeding, as an original proceeding, but certainly the Mr. Black: 
tude of protests was written by him. So far as it Journal of yesterday could not be amended by mak- 
had been so written, Mr. A. held himself responsi- ing that appear upon it which the house had decided 
ble to the house, to the Country, to the world, and to should not appear. 
i Tue speaker said he had no 
The gentleman from Virginia, 


Of the house was then made, and on motion the pro- 
test was read by the clerk. 


The reading of the message having been conclud- 
ed Mr. Adans took the floor. He said there seemed 


that he should Propose to the house some measure 


, and not the speaker to determine, but the speaker 
doubt on the subject. | expressed the hope that gentlemen would take their 
(Mr. Wise), could not | seats, and that the house would adjourn in something 


cided should not be done. Mr. Wise. Does the house 5 . ; 
Ouse, and as a representative of a portion of the determine that iny Motion shall not be entered on the | Pe 5 818 e 15 1 
ree People of this country, he felt called upon to journal? The Speaker. The house has solemnly de- au pe ts 1 i 1e 975 180 
indi cided that it would not put that paper on the Journal. ae ng for a committee to wait on the Breen, 
r. Wise. I take an appeal from the decision of the : T - , 
If he understood the message which had been read chair, and 1 ask the yeas and nays. Mr. Cowen de- 118 ee one He iat. geht tee ve 10 
at the clerk’s table. it declared that the action of the | manded the previous question on the appeal. Mr. 1 . N 1 “Ayes 30, 
„ 0 epee 5 Mr. Ac Rennan said it was obvions that no quorum 
Now it seemed that, on this occasion, the president's | if the appeal was laid on the table or not, how, in . Aa 195 15 l 5 9 by 1 con- 
making up the Journal. it would read? beeause he Sent tha re Jolut resolution should be acted on, so 
wished to ascertain Whether it was intended that this ' that the house might adjourn in Pune, Sort of order. 
Protest should get on the journal by a trick when it Phe ee „was acceded to. The Jotnt resolution 
could not get there directly. was concurred in; and the speaker announced Messrs, 
The speaker said there was a precedent, in which | S. Mason, Cushing and Ward as the committee on the 
which he had meted out to the then president of the | the very point at issue was decided, and by which Part of this louse. 
the speaker would be governed at the proper time. Mr. Cushing- gave notice that he wonld at an early 
Mr. B. then proceeded to notice the course of the Mr. Rayner. This house has determined that the pa | period in the next session ask leave ty introduce a 
Senate, in 1834, in regard to the protest of Gen. Jack- per should not 80 on the journal. The speaker. It is bili to amend the several acts establisiuiag the trea- 
son, and adopted a speech made by Mr. Webster not in order to make remarks. The questioa is on sury department. 
upon the occasion, read numerous extracts, and made | the motion to lay the appeal on the table. Mr. M- lr. Thomas F. Marshall 
Mr. Webster's opinions his own, because they were thiot desired to be informed whether the Protest! oppose it. [Lauchter.;] 
strong. and able, and because he is now in the cabi- | would necessarily go on the journal with the motion. Ir. W. Cost Johnson gave notice that he would at 
i i ini g! The speaker. Not in the judgment of the chair. Mr. an early period of the next session ask leave to ig. 
closed his remarks, he moved the following resolu- Wise. If the protest does not go on the journal, My | troduce his bill in relation tohe state debts. [Re- 
tions, the three first in the ſorm and very words, | motion does not go; because the motion requires the | newed laughter.) 
adopted by the recorded votes of John Tyler, then a protest to go on us part of it. 


Save notice that he would 


f ! Mr. Arnold gave notice that he woul.) ask leave to 
member of that body: he clerk proceeded to call the roll of yeas and introduce his bill No. 548. [Shouts of lau shter.] 
1. Resolved, That while this house is and ever will} nays, on the motion that the appeal be laid on the Mr. M:K-nnan. And Í gave notice taat l shali op- 
be ready to receive trom the president all such mes- table. 8 


Sage and communications us the constitution and When Mr. Wise expressed his desire to withdraw | P ie bee KaU 0 ae more- 
aa the usual course of public business autho- the motion if he had at nen to A 80. ae AN ment in relation tothe currency. 
rise him to transmit to it, yet il cannot recognise an said, in the judgment of the c Mie, the gentleman ha l l , 
right in him to make a 9 protest 8 79 oe the right e the motion. And so the mo- 1 5 Cushing new re-entered ae hall and, n ebal 
and proceedings of this house, declaring and uncon- tion was withdrawn. oe gomit e appointed to e pre- 
constitutional, and requesting the house to enter such} On motion of Mr. J. L. Williams, the house took ee Ca e re cated i Senet 1 
Protest on its journal. up the post route bill, which had been returned from | ; 5 me 5 that the . 1 then 8 
2. Resolved, T'hat the aforesaid protest is a breach | the senate with amendiuents, and, without reading, Bs ND turer i a make to congress. 
of the privileges of this house, and that it be not en- the amendinents were concurred in. Hes „ ay ee i x i e 1 adjourn. l 
tered on the journal. The bill making appropriativa to carry into effect i 17 L 5 „ i 1 155 e was 
3. Resolved, That the president of the United States | the trealy with the Wyandott Indians, the bill mak- a 9 85 n „ e 15 in ae had con- 
as no right to send a protest lo this house against ing appropriations for certain furtilications for the c ee its N 15 was ready to close the pre- 
any of its proceedings. year 1842, aud the bill regulating the appointment and | Sen aces congress. 
d. Resolved, hat the clerk of this house be di- pay of naval engineers, were acted upon in commit- _ Mr. Cushing rose and stated, informally, for tho 
rected to return the messaze and protest to its ay- tee, and after appropriate modification, reported to information of the house, that the Senate was at pre- 
or; the house, and passed. sent engaged in executive session. 
After some confusion, arising from motions to ad- The senate bill to revive and continue in force “Anj Mr. Howard, of Michigan, moved that the house do 
journ, calls for the Previous question, &c. &e. the | act Supplementary to an act entitled an act in addi- | now adjourn, which motion prevailed. l 
vote was taken on the first resolution. which was tion to the act for the punishment of certain crimes So, at half past 3 P. M. after a session of nine cal- 
adopted—ayes 87, noes 46. aguinst the U. States and to repeal the acts therein ender months, wanting only five days, the house ad- 
n the second resoiution, the vote resulted as fol- mentioned,” approved March 1Uth, 1838, coming up Journed to meet, under the constitution of the United 
lows, ayes 86, noes 48. on the quest ion of cagrossment— | States, on the firat Monday in December next. 


CHRONICLE. 


AMERICAN ANTSIQUILIES. A ot gentlemen sated 
on the lin ubinw irom New Ovieuns, with a design to 
Visit aud examine-the ruins of Paleuque. 


Arvantic Sream Navigation. The British steamer 
Britain, on her late passage trom England to Halifax, 
run on the first full day out, 126 undes; 2d. 165; 3d, 169; 
din, 130; Sin, 212; 6 h. 200; Tih, 222; Scl, 212; Yih, 190; 
buih, 220; Ih, 248; 12ih, 264. l 


Armory at [Harper's Ferry. A report from the ord- 
nance veprimeat siai es that this armory con-ists of 8 
buildings for the officers and clerks, 154 buildings for 
Workinen, 2 arsenals 1 store houses, Iumngazine, 2 vilices, 
9 work-shops and 5 others, in which machinery is driven 
by water; l tuundry and annealing hou-e, and 12 others 
used aseouland inne houses, Stables. &e. Value of inn: 
chinery 5147.57. At the Ritle Factory, there are 3 
gto houses, I office, I0 worl-shops, and 4 others in 
which machioery is driven by water; 3 annealing 
houses, and 5 others for cval, lime, &e Value of ma- 
emery, 5057503 ‘Poe whole cost of buildings ke. 
fromthe tist establishment of the armory 81 036,172 13; 
and the money value of stores on hand, $67,5344 37. 


Bayes Virginia On the 15.h instant, less than a 
furtivehi hence, the Virginia banks will resume specie 
payments in full for all their issues. The approach of 
this event has had the effect of gradually improving the 
rates of exehange between Balamore and Virginta, until 
ther have reached a healiital condition. Yesterday 
dratts og Richmond, Petersburg, &. were at] per cent 
discount, and bank notes at 14 u I per cent discoun.— 
Notesol-he Wheeling banks were at u discount of 4) a 
5 bur cut. We observe thatthe Wheeling papers quote 
eachunge on the eastat 3 per cent. premium. 


(Balt. Amer. 


CANADA. The son of the famous L. J. Papineau, the 
Canadian ‘patno has been returned to the provincial 
parhament for the county of Ottawa. Montreal and To- 
ronto papers nuticipate the speedy recall of his father 
from exe. This atep would tend gready to concilive 
the French population of the province, with whom Pa- 
pineau has great mflucnee. 

Captuin Crawley. of the royal engineers, has been 
ordered by (he Brush government to survey the line ot a 
canol winch shall unde the waters of the Si. Law- 
rence with She Bay of Fundy, . 


Cnarce To Denmark. IL-ance Rand Jackson, esq. 
Used States charge a'affaives ut the couri of Denmark, 
died at Copenhagen, on the 27th of July, afer an illness 
of ihrce weeks. 


Cast IRON Buruptnc. Buildings of cast iron are dai- 
ly increasing atu prodigious rate in England, and it ap- 
pears that houses are abont to be constructed of this ma- 
terial. As the walis wil be hollow, it will be easy to 
wann the buildings by a single stove placed inthe kiteh- 
en. A three story house contanung ten or twelve rooms, 
will not cost more than £1,100, regard being had to the 
manner in Which it may be ornamented Houses of 
this deserip'ion may be taken to pieces, and transport- 
ed trom one plice to another, at an expense of not more 
than twenty-tive dollars. It is said that a large number 
ef cast hon honses are about io ve manulactured in 
Belgium and Endland, for the ciuzens of Hamburg, 
whose habitauons have been burnt. 

{Mining Journal. 

CHARTERS SURRENDERED. The stockholders of the Su- 
Jem Comiuiereia bisuraree Co. and the Ummon Insurance 
Co, have voled to sucrender their charters. Also the 
stockholders of the Bauk of General Interest. in Salem. 
have voted unatuimous'y io surreadar the charter ot the 
bank ‘Ike losses of tue bank ure esuma'ted at 870.000. 
‘ine capi al of the bank is 8100,00 0. [Buston Tunes. 


Cnix A The Horatio arrived at Now York on the 
31 Ang, 103 days hom Canton. ‘The rumor of the 
Citnese caleriag to purchase a peace is not contirined. 
Detans of the repulse ef their troops from Ningpo have 
been reecived. Some American vessels had encounter- 
ed is errupaeu, and a boat of the Constellation frigate is 
Raid to bave been insuhed by the finng upon her of 
grape which feil short of her, for all of which affronts, 
on demand of Captain Kearney, ample atonement was 
made. ‘The French are increasing their foree in the 
Cumnese sear. Atiacks are threatened upon Hongkong, 
and again upon Ningpe. The Briusn troops were on 
an expedi ion to attack Hanechow too. 

Coxsuis. The president of ine United States has re- 
cosmzed Daniel J Desmond as vice consulof Austria, 
at Phuadelphia for the siate ot Penusyivania; Naihamel 
Ainorey as consul of the repubie of Texas at the port 
of Boston; and Edward Beck as consul of Denmark tor 
the port ob New York. 


Cori of the new crop hre been received at New 
Orians, Mobile, Suvannan asd Caaileston. The quali- 
ty as represented as youd, and us appearance is two 
weeks earker toan usual. We see it stated m the south- 
eru papers that ine present crop, 80 tar promises io be the 
largest ever known iu this°cuuntry. 


Deatus during the last week in New York, 193, viz: 
33 men, 32 women, 79 noys, and 63 girls. 

In Phitadeljhia 113, which 50 were undertwo years 
of nae, and 13 were colored pero. 

No decided case of yellow fever had occurred in New 
Orleans vp to the Gh ultima. 
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Divine inventions. Col. Payerne, of London, exhi- 
bite means whercby persons are enabled to remain un- 
der water in diving bells uny desirable nme within the 
limits of twenty-four hours, without a supply of rech air 
trom above, by taking down inthe bell two chemical 
subsiunces—the one toubsorb the carbomie acid gas na 
fast ay generated by the lungs—the other to give oul oxy- 
ven gas to supply the plaice of thai consumed. 
of these ts found in pure potassa, which readily absorbs 
elf its own weightof carbone acid gus;—the other, is 
the sulphate uf posassa, whieh, when heared, gives outa 

very large proportion of pure oxygen. Wich these two 
sunple badies Col P. lately descended in a diving bell 
tothe bed ofthe Thames, where he remained tor seren 
houra, cut off trom ail communication with the upper alr, 
Winnt experiencing any of the unpleasant effects usu 
ally attendant upon such expertinents, 


Excampmest. Between twelve and twenty military 
companies nie now assembled in encumpment, at Bas: 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


Fur TRADE. The St. Louis Bulletin of the 17th ult 
announces the arrival there of seven boars trom the Yel- 
low Stone river, consigned tothe Auteriean Fur compa- 
ny. having on board twenty thousand Buffalo robes 
and a tew packs of other furs. Tuey were iwo months 
descending 


Fire at IAR RIS BURG. The extensive iron works at 
Harrisburg, Pa. kKacwnas funds R haog Me and Nail 
factory, were destroved by fire on Wednesday night.— 
Loss estimated at 820.000 or 230,900 —partly insured. 


Frovur is quoted at Cincinnati at 82 62. At that price 
attracts specnlatora, and sinpme ots have been made of 
1.000 bbis. to Cleaveland for the Briush market through 
Canada Wheat is also taken thence to Cieaveland, at 


16 cents per bushel freight; floor S4 cents per barrel.— 


Freaghts from Cincinnati to Buffalo, lor flour, 1.00; to 
New York 183; to Boston, 2 00. 


Prices of good brands at New York, 5.123, 


FLontDA INDIA NS. The Georgia Union of 234 ult. 


publishes an express received bv the governor from T 
S. T. Knight, dated on IAth. detailing an attack by 40 


Indinus upon residenis of Lowndes county, five of 
* hn were killed and six mortally wounded. The citi- 
aens collected and the Iodiana tied to the awamps. The 
l 


Fienda Siar of IS inst. detas an attack by a pariy of 
thein in Jefferson connty on the 13.h inst, and the mur- 

der and wounding of eight ciuzens. Col. Bailey with 

10 or 15 voiunteers went in pursuit overtook them at 

Gum Swamp on the Georgia line, engaged with them, 

and being reinforced drove thein into the swainp. Gen. | 
Worth is on a visit to the north. “Teese Indians are said 

to be the party which promised to be in at Esierhatchee 

on the 16th inst. 


GERRYMANDERING. Some of the Ohio papers ha 
taken an odd way toexpress th irdissatistaction with the 
congressional districts as attempted to be laid off at the 
late session of the levi-lature. They give a plat of the 
district, and by the side of it a representation of an ani- 
mul or monster shaped like the district. [na pa 
fne us mere is what is caled Pue Licking Water- 
Whelp.“ represenung Taylor’s district, compused ot 
Licking, Perry and Morgan counties. The Water. 
Wheip“ is a strange looking creature, with u fiery red 
tongue, The editors extub.sc mgenury and humor in 
their attacks on the d'stricts. [Chipper. 


Gen. Jackson. This venerable statesman has com- 
mined all of his papers, &, as we learn from the De- 
moyeratic Review. to tie hands of hon. Amoa Kendall, 
from witose labora a biography may at no distant day 
be expected, Bult, Sun. 


ILLInoIs CONVENTION. The Chicago American says: 
Phe peopie of tis state have decided agatos a conven- 
non ty amend the constitution, probably by a large ma- 


jority. 


Mexico. J. L. Dor ev, bearer of despatches left Vera 
Cruz ou the 18. for Wastang:on. He brinces an abas- 
daace ot hosule rumors against Yucatan, Texas and the 
Uned States All the ‘Texan prisoners had been libe- 
rated—some had died of the yeiluw fever; the rest have 
lefi or were leaving the country. M. socaaegra hawt re- 
signed lis sent in the ca unet, and was suceceded by Mr. 
Alaman, minister of foreign affairs under Iturbide Geu. 
Lombednier had been ordered tu the lexan frontier. 


The new Brinsh consul to Texas, Captain Elliott, ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 5.11 lust. on his way to the 
new republic. 


M \SSACHUSETTS LEGISLATCRE. This body meets next 
Wediesdiy to distinct the siete. “Phe comiuuvee ap- 
pointed to mature this maver for the ulumate action of 
the legislature, is now in Session. 


Marne LAN DbSs. A sale of abow fifty thousand acres of 
wild land was made in Maine last week. ‘The prices 
ran from five cents an acre to forty-two add a hair. The 
average was fiftceu cents forjunds which cost the own- 
ers, sume rix or seven years ago, froin one uollar io two 
doltars aod a half per acre. 


MISSOURI LEGISLATURE. The Jefferson Inquirer fur- 
nis, ine following statement: “Phe gers vands 23 
V. i., 10 whws; the couse 74 Van Buren, 36 v hligs.— 
Van Buren majority onjomebatiot, 61. 

Ex-gov. L. W. Bggs has been elected to the senare, 
having nearly recovered from the bullet of the unknown 
N Ir Nel. 


The fl. s 


ve disposition. 8 | ] 
{ihe Ist uinstant, on @ Visit to his seat at Mursnfield, Mas- 
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| MemaLLic Lees. M. Miguel Munoz has petitioned 
Ce Mexican government for the exclusive right of mak- 
Ing metilhe legs, of his invention, during the term of tan 
ear He representa them as far superior 10 any otber 
ind of aruficial legs hiber:o invented. Wil one of 
these legs, he says, a man can walk, or even dance, 
‘without the aid of cruiches. 


| New asp pestre rive sux. We have just examined 

a gun, the javention of bir. Thompson, of Smith county, 

Tein. which may be tired fifty times in less than fifty 
eco. u. and wih much precision. There are but tour bar- 
rels with fifty breach pieces, all loaded, and sueces=tvely 
apphed to the barrels by the resolutions of a evlinder 

turned by the hand. ‘The improvement is intended to 

apply alone to ficld pieces, i: not being suited to small 
arme I may be made to cpeat 500 1 imes if necessary 
in , Many seconds. Nashville Banner. 

{ 


|  PurapeLrmia anD Reaprye RAIL RAD. Has now in 
ace operation five coal trutas, wach make three rips 
reach week and each irain carries 150 tons of coal, mak- 
int about 2250 tans per week delivered atthe Depo: at 
/Reehmond on the Delaware where vessels of the inr est 
class can load. [ Sent. 


Provistons IN THE West. As an evidence of the 
chen 8s of provisions in the west, is stated ina St. 
| Louis pa perot the 234 ult, that fresh beef. best pieces, 

can be had as that eny at 5 cents a pound, fowls at 50 
cents to S per dozen; potatoes at 12) cents n bushel 20 
large loaves of wrea: bread, ur 40 Small loaves, for $1; 
and woud peaches for 12) cents per bushel. 


STEAMER. The French steamer Gomer has proceed- 
ed trom New York to Norfolk, where the Freuch razee 
‘frigate Circe is now undergoing repairs. 


Sream Excavator — I': Russian government, cave 
the Phibadelplia Express, hes ordered ooe of the excas 
vutiug machiges invented by the late Wiliwn H. O is, 
and mide by Messrs. Eastwick & Harrison, corner of 
Twelfth und Willow streets. The cost of excavating 
with this machine. is about two cents per cubie yard. — 
The original cost of the machine itsclf is $6 000. The 
one ordered by Russia, is to be used in grading the route 
of the rail road which ts about to be made m that country. 


Treaty wiry Great Britax. The injunction of 
secrecy has not been removed trom the senetorial execu- 
tive proceedings on this subject. Senator Tappan has 
demed the stwement published originally in the N. Y. 
papers of his having voted in opposition to the rantiea- 
tion. Lord Ashburton received the hospiultteis of the 
city of Boston un the 27in ult. and on the Is: Sept. par- 
took of a public entertainment at New York. T'he 
Warspite is under suing orders. 


THE CABINET. The secretary of the treasury has re- 
turned to the seat of government recovered from his ine 
The secreiary uf state left Washington on 


sùuchusetis. 


_ THE KINGS OF THE EARTE. Id is said that a grea! meet - 
Ing ut kings und puseatates Will tuke place on the Rinne 


r be-; in whe autumn, and that the emperour uf Russia wiil be 


present. 
Tanstnc. Doctor Zollickoffer, of Middleburg, Md., 


has obiaincd levers patent from ihe Untied States, dated 
the I8t u of August, 1542, tor an improved process m the 
art ot baung of bides aad skins, be which ox hides are 
based in THREE hours, at the moderate expense of about 
htty cents per pack Wan this new process, hides ure 
not handied in the vat. 


Venezveta. The El Venezulano of June 20th con- 
tains an address delivered ut Caraccas on the anniver- 
sary of the birth day of Bolivar, & decree has been 
passed by the congiess i favor of his fanuly and a medal 
ordered to be struck off in Commenuration of bis scr- 
vices. 


Wueat. 4000 bushels James River sold on the 27th at 
New York, tor I. Oo; Liltinons orougl 1 04. 


Receipr in Part. A bue Norti Carolina paper con- 
tains the fuilowing queer acnnowledgment Jui 21, 
1842. Received trom the sheritf of Parson county, N. 
C 39 lashesin part of a debt due tne from the conmmnem— 
weuilil, (tor bigainy), to be padon two other annual in- 
staiment. EDwARD A. CALLAHAN.” 


TENNESSEE. Since the resumpiion of the Tennessee 
banks he currency ta thea state is assuming a more 
healthy and settled condition, The Nashville Wing of 
the llih inst., speaking of the money atinrsot Nash- 
ville, says: 

“Memphis and Branch bank of Tennessee notes pass 
freely tor goods, and were yesterday received for auction 
sales. For specie and exchange, they sull rute 3 u 5 per 
cent. beiuw Planters’ and Urmon ngetes, the whae of 
which are now redeemable in specie at Nashville. la- 
bama money, sales a: 40 dis. tor Mobile, 30 uo ior Tus- 
calousa, Montgomery aua Decatur, 18 do. tos Hunis- 
ville. Exchange on the east, sghtand short wgut 2 a 23 
per cent prem. for specie or city nutes.” 


Juxcrion oF THE Rep SEA AND TuE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Tae Frankton Jouraal puphscaes a leter, dated Tresie, 
the Dash ubseao. stufte that Menemec Ali had assured 
che reach engineer, M gel, chat te wisned to teaiize 
tin. reen of his fe, ne junchowot the Red Soa and 
the Medterrniaecan. oy preaas of u enanl. for uni pure 
dose the Pasha had ri ic to Mr. Brunel the engineer 
who executed the Thymes Tunnel, propesing to hun to 
undertake this work. 
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from public use. Restore the millions at this mo- 
ment hoarded, to the currency of the country, and 
we have resources far more to be relied upon than 
any new bank facilities would afford us. 

Another friendly result of the settlement of this 
question will be experienced in its influence upon 
the condition of the public treasury. That had be- 
come 80 exceedingly embarrassed and out of credit, 
tnat it appears that the whole amount that has been 
sold of the twelve millions loan authorized at the 
extra session, fourteen or fifteen months ago, ts less 
than lwo millions of dollars! and to get that, 23 per 
cent. was generally allowed on a 6 per cent. stock. 
The project of negociating the balance without an 
evidence of more steady resources for replenishing 
the treasury, was absolutely hopeless. The whole 
amount of treasury notes, which remained on the 
23d ult. to be legally issued, was only $116,951, (not 
including those paid in for lands, and therefore, re- 
issuable.) 

According to the official communication of the 
acting secretary of the treasury, dated the 23d ult. 
the then present liabilities of the department were, 
“On account of civil, diplomatic and mis- 
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VOL. 13. domestic resources, tbe most salutary results may 
a ENGS: be anticipated as time advances and opportunities 
T 15 LaTE SESSION. i are offered for the resuscitation of the prostrate en- 
Forres AFFAIR s—riats in England—ministerial tri- | ergies of the country. We hope that party violence 
umpli in France American minister in Spain— wor be- | will not be permitted to overthrow this well begun 
tween Turkey and Persia, & e system. The Tor cannot fail to sustain it, if they 
REMEDIAL JuSTICE—act to ensure. , „ truly understand the real nature of the issue that is 
STATES OF THE UNION New York, apportionment bill | made up on this uestion, and begin to realize the 
asced. fth benefits that dow from this domestic and genuincly 
91 1 8 5 Brirain—message of the pre- American policy. f 
seene n i The Baltimore Sun of the 8th commences a long 
Sratistics—from the census table, &c. ene sae 
15 . editorial with—“As we predicted a few days since, 
Leer Gov. Sewanp— 1st OF APTS public confidence is in a state of revival in the busi- 
ness world, in consequence of the enactment of the 
eee tariff law.“ The foregoing extracts must suffice. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF. The effects of the| A temporary effect upon the price of foreign arti- 
happy settlement of this long agitated question, be- cles in ihe matket, would of course result from a 
gin already to be felt. All the public papers from | settlement of 80 important a question, let it be set- 
the commercial as well as from the manufacturing | tled as ıt might. Speculators would seize the occa- 
sections of the Union assume a more cheerful tone, sion to make the most of the money or credit which 
and speak with confidence of the revival of busi-| they could control in “a fair business transaction.“ 
ness and a gradual restoration of confidence. Of the | Large sums are always won or lost in every fluctua- 
e out of employment, | tion of national policy, by adventurers upon proba- 
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200,000 persons believed to b 

east of the Hudson river, and which number was ra- bilities. Less has been won and lost on this occasion ' : 

idly increasing, we learn from papers from thence, | than usual, because the embarrassments of the times cellaneous services, estimated at $200,000 

a large number will be again employed the present | very materially restricted adventurers, and because a of military department, estimat- 1809 5 
5 oe 1,500.0 


month. We have notices on every hand of factories | of the absolute uncertainty of what would: be the - i 
that have been suspended, being about to resume | result between the advocates of the measure on one Service of navy department, estimated at 775,000 
work, and once more inquiring for hands. side, and the opponents and intrinsic difficulties of Treasury notes due and payable, but, 
The N. V. American says: “The Matte wan facto- | the measure on the other. If some few merchants while continuing to bear interest under 
ry set 400 hands to work last Monday.” Mr. Tech, | shall be fortunate enough to realize a profit upon a the provisions of the act of 15th April, 
Jate of the firm of Philips, Dodge & Co., left here | part of their goods on hand, it is but a anall offset probably in not be required to be 
on Saturday to put his factory in operation at Ha-| for the immense losses that we all know they have paid beyond the $100,000 mentioned in 
verstraw, which employs over 200 persons;“ 420, 000 sustained during the tedious tendency of the prices my letter of yosterday, = - 1,400,000 
persons, who were idle a month ago, are again at of every thing they have had in store, down, down, 
down, until it seemed as if there were no bottom. ae 3,875,000 
To this is to be added the amount retained to meet 


work.” 
We have a number of articles similar to the above | Great vicissitudes in prices are disastrous to the i 
community. If some make fortunes by them, far | the pay ment of trust funds, the sum estimated as 
payable to the statcs under the distribution act, the 


brought by the last mails, but for which room can- 
more are ruined. Hence the evil of fluctuations in 
he | interest payable on the public debt on the 30th Sep- 


not at present be afforded beyond the following: 
national policy. Stability in prices is one of the 
; | tember, and the amount which will probably be re- 


The New York Commercial of the 3d says: Con- 
fidence in a better state of things is becoming, more | fairest reliances for general prosperity, and tbat can . j j 
quired tor redemption of treasury notes and interest; 


neral, and most business men begin to feel that we | only be insured by permanence in a system of policy. | i; eas 
ess an aggregate of $1,180,000." 


save seen the worst. We cannot anticipate a very It is therefore, fervently to be hoped, that though é 
Jarge business, nor if it were practicable, do we con- | this may, and will no doubt, on experience, be found, SAY altogether in round numbers, five millions of 
sider that it would be desirable. The means of the to require amendment in som dollars. To mect this, there are no available funds’ 
community have been materially reduced. The cir-| as a system, it may be maintained and perpetuated. in the treasury except what is as above, held in trust 
culation of the banks is at a very low point, and al-“ The settlement of the tariff question will exer- for distribution, &. 
though they could suſely expand, and would gladly | cise a favorable influence Upon the currency and Under the thea existing laws, the treasury esti- 
do so, vet an increase of discounts must take place | money concerns of the canntr mates of funds to accrue from customs, up to the Ist 
wich the general restoration of confidence, and found- | uncertainty to certainty is of itself calculated to re- January next, Was only four and a half millions, and 
ed upon the legitimate wants of the community.) |store much of that confidence, the loss of which from miscel.ane ds Sources 550,000. 

The New Vork Express of Tuesday says: «The | was every where Asa proof of the confidence inspired by the new 
tariff is felt already. We have secn gentlemen from | will feel at once ase posture m which the enactment of the tariff bill will 

place concerns, we may refer to the expedient adop- 


New Jersey who yiforms us that up to the prescut ing to be still worse than they have becn. The im- . 
time more than ꝛorty mills that had been closed, | pression that ted by congress, at the suggestion of the treasury de- 


the tide, so long ebbing, is about once de: : : pa 
He e opened. In the won regions the more to Aow, will be rationally inspired. The inse- partment, for obviating these immediate difficultics. 
ore which has been on the banks of the canal as parable connection between the commercial, manı- | A law ein, enacted at the very close of the session, 
quiet as stones, and almost of as little value, is con- facturing, and agricultural interests will soon be de authorising the treasurer 10. substitute an issue of 
tracted for. In this city there is an evident im- monstratcd by thut activity which, restoring a whale- | treasury notes for the principal part of the unsub- 
sroverment in trade; confidence begins to increase, | some condition to the depressed branches will im- seribed lvan,—a resort which certainly would never 
articniarly among manufacturers. The settlement | mectely communicate to the others. He that lives | hve been relied upon, if dependence had not been 

s ; felt upon an improved condition of the treasury un- 


of the controversy with Great Britain and the pas- by ‘producing, will be gladdened by the renovate eer 
alth and vigor of those who urchase, manufac- der ine new tariff law. i 
Whether the law will furnish an adequate reve- 


8 of the tariff Jaw are calculated to give coufi- | he 

deuce and to inspire a belief that things will be iure, or consume his surplus. market is insured ix ange ; : 

Vat home for much, that foreign countrics will not take een only to be ascertained by experiment. There is 
of course, wide diflerences of opinion. A single 


more scttled.” 
The Boston Mail of Saturday says: Since tue of us, and which, without this system, could not be ] ] 
58 of the tariff bill, the business of this city | sustained. year will scarce ly furnish adequate data to judge 
as takeo a new start. The transportations for the As a farther effect of the turn of tide, capitalists from. The prostrate condition of trade—the excess 
Jast two days have been on an extensive scale.“ will no longer seek to hoard their money in iron | Of importations induced by having for some months 
The Baltimore American of the 7th says: “Since | chests, leather purses, aud long stockings, as being | 1% dutics levied upon many articles, which all parties 
the passage of the tariff bill a better state of things] the most profitable investment they could for the expected duties would be laid upon during the ses- 
has succeeded to the previous dept- sion in almost time make of it,—a practice which is invariably pur- sion just expired, and a variety of other peculiar 
every department of business. II is now considered | sued so long as prices tend downwards. By hoard- | cireuinstanccs, will prevent the customary operation 
that a firm basis is established upon which operations | ing and thereby diminishing the amount in circula- of the law, as a revenue measure, from being at 
may be conducted with some assurance as to results. | tion, they contrive more rapidly to increase its value once experienced. We would rather—far rather, 
"The general feeling in the community is more cheer- than they could do by investing it. The moment | that it should fall short ol, than exceed during its 
first year’s operation, what the treasury may annual- 


ful and lively than it has appeared to be at any time] that the tide turns, this inducement fails. ‘They epee thet i Da 
within the last few years. must now put their money to some usc, OF it will | Ly regie It is not the temporary deficiency of a 


A gradual return to the full flood tide of enter- yield them neither income nor an accumulated va- few millions ma te of tbe public 
rise and prosperity is to be desired in preference to | lue. Phat secret they will soon fnd out, for they treasury- Let capita . that adequate revenue 
any sudden movements. ‘The country has probably | are mostly sharp sighted people. ‘The amount of | Will usually acerue, or that they may depend upon 


learned some useful lessons upon the necessity of | money withdrawn from circulation by the propensi- its being 5 pee if it fails in amount, 
-prudence and caution in matters of business—tbat | ty for hoarding, partly and there will be no d culty experienced. With- 


with a view o availing of its ` l i 
7 out being at all coufident in our judgment on the 


there is such a thing as over doing—and that indus-| increased value, and party from a want of confi- 195 nat d i | 
try and economy, while they constitute the surest dence in any investment o ered during a general de- subject, we venture the opinion, that the taritf will 


means for the acquisition of wealth, constitute also| preciation of prices, a sufficient sum to meet the current expenses 


ig in amount far beyond what supply 
òdi y the goverement when brought down, as we hope 


the best foundation for a stable fortune. A restoration of confidence | of : $ 
most people suppose aud the arrest of | to see them, to an econ mical gage. We regard the 


é<If party politics can be kept from subverting the | gradually calls out the one portion, es them, 10 eng hem d mis 
firm foundation now laid for the establishment of the downward tendency of prices immediately calla probability of g€ ing them down ʻO iat mark, as 
n” | vastly incieascd by holding on to the purse strings 


national interests on the basis of home industry and out the other thus unpro itably hid iu a napki 
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Pass laws which will give the government money 
plenty, and they are apt to use it freely. Let the 
people feel that every new appropriation requires an 
additional tax, and you have an incentive to vigi- 
lance and scrutiny which can alone save from ex- 
travagance, and which can in no other manner be 
inspired. 

Other effects of the enactment of the law we shall 
ascertain a week or two hence, when the British and 
French papers announcing the fact of its passage 
are received. The last papers from thence were 
teeming with exultation from the presses of all par- 
fies there upon the reception of resident Tyler’s 
veto of the little tariff bill, which was hailed as a 
harbinger of the fate of the system. A sad reverse 
awaits their speculations upon the occasion. The 
Paris Siecle, for instance, says: “Our mannfactu- 
rers are safe for some months, perhaps for ever, from 
the hostile projects of the whigs. We advise the 
French mercantile houses who trade with the United 
States not to neglect to improve the present state of 
things. If we had a national ministry, the oppor- 

tunity would be excellent for connecting with us in 
our political system those of the American states 
that desire a tariff adapted only for revenue.” 

The expression of both English and French pres- 
ses,—ministerial and opposition—were all set to the 
same key on the subject. The fact is, it teas a ques- 
tion between American interests and fureign interests. 


THE LATE SESSION. The duration of the 
session of congress just closed, was 269 days. The 
second long session under Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration continued 229 days and was the longest that 
had then ever occurred. As population and the 
number of representatives increase, both business 
and the difficulty of doing business increase of course. 
Yet according to the account furnished in the Intel- 
ligencer of the 7th inst. the proportion of business 
transacted, is largely in favor of the last session com- 

ared with the above session, viz: 


At the 2d long session under Mr. V. B. 716 reports 
were made, 523 bills reported, and 211 passed the 
house. 


At the present session 1,098 reports were made; 
610 bills reported, and 299 bills passed, besides about 
100 private bills matured, engrossed, and ready for 
final passage at the ensuing session, but retained by 
the house because the senate were occupied by the 
treaty and other more important subjects. 

The general result, says the Intelligencer, is, “that 
this congress has made more reports, passed more 
laws, and done more important business than any 
congress which ever convened since the formation of 
the government” and that too although a considera- 
ble portion of this time was exhausted in discussing 
executive vetoes and protests. 


It further appears that the last session transacted 
more than double the business transacted during the 
Jong session under J. Q. Adams’ ad ministration, which 
lasted 171 days, and during which 251 reports were 
made, 291 bills reported, and 154 bills passed the 
house. 

The special session of the 25th congress 1837, lasted 
4G days, during which only 10 bills and 1 joint reso- 
lution were passed. At the extra session of 1841 
which lasted 106 days, 26 bills and 6 joint resolutions 
were passed. 

The appropriation bill passed at the long session 1832 
on the 5th May,—in 1834 on the 27th June,—in 1836 
on the 9th May,—in 1838 on the 6th April,—in 1840 
on the 8th May,—in 1842 on the 20th April. 

The apportionment bills of 1801, 1811, 1822 and 1832 
occupied the house an average of 30 days each. 

The tariff bills of 1816, 1824, 1828 and 1832 occu- 

jed the house an average of 69 days each. “If the 
usual time spent by preceding congresses in the dis- 
cussion and passage of similar bills be deducted from 
the time during which this congress has been in ses- 
sion, it would leave 170 days as the length of the 
session fairly applicable to the transaction of the 
other business of the session. This is about the ave 
rage time of the long sessions under Mr. Adams’ ad- 
ministration, is thirty-two days shorter than the ave- 
rage length of the long sessions under Gen. Jackson, 
and is fifty-two days shorter than the average dura- 
tion of the long sessions under Mr. Van Buren. 


eee 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The steamer Caledonia. Capt. Lott, jeſt Liverpool 
on the 19th August with 77 passengers, 11 of which 
the left at Halifax, and there took in 18 and reached 
Boston on the 31st, having a passage of 133 days. 

The royal mail steamer Acadia had arrived at 
Liverpool in nine and a half days from Halifax, 
and 11 days 18 hours from Boston, carrying intelli- 
gence that the terius of a treaty for the settlement of 
the north castern boundary question had been agreed 
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upon between Lord Ashburton, on the part of Great 
Britain and the American government. The terms 
on which it is to be settled, so ſar as they were then 
known, were very unpopular. The idea (errone- 
ous) of G. Britain paying the sum of £300,000 to the 
and then to re- 
had been atin 
v scouted. The 
if tho land in dis- 


pute belongs to America let her have it; but if it, 
keep it at ral col 


really belongs to Great Britain, let her 
to 


nothing. She 
powers assurances of their Ciendly dispesition. 
though she deeply laments the reverses which 
befallen a division of the 
the Indus, yet she has the satisfaction of reflecting 
that the gallant defence of the city of Jellalabad, 
crowned by a decisive victory in the field, has emi- 
nently proved the courage and discipline of the Eu- 
ropean and native troops, and the skill and fortitude 
of their distinguished commander.” 

New clections to parliament. For Nottingham, 
Mr. Walter, of the London Times, 1s elected in op- 
position to Mr. Sturge. the abolitionist. For South- 
ampton, Messrs. Midmay aud Hope, conservatives, 
in opposition to. Lord Nugent and Mr. George 
Thompson. For Ipswich, Messrs. Gladstone and 
Fox, conservatives, in opposition to Messrs. Thom- 
bury, radical, and Vincent, chartist. 

The queen was about to visit Scotland. it was 
expected that she would embark at Woolwich, Au- 
gust 29, in the yacht Royal George, accompanied by 


sir Robert Peel. 


signed on account of il) health. 


The weather had been remarkably fine in Eng- 
sunshine had ripened 


land. ‘Two weeks of glorious 
the crops, and enabled the farmers to get them in, 
in good order. 
large. All accounts agree that the crops generally 
were good—above the average. 

NEW TARIFF MEAT. 


first time since the new tariff came into operation, 


was supplied with salted American beef and pork. 
The first at 4d. per pound, and the latter 3d; several 
of the upper class of inhabitants, out of curiosity, 
purchascd some, 
excellent. 
working part of the inhabitants. 

The funds were higher, and money was abundant. 

SERIOUS TUMULTS. 
bances in the manufacturing districts, particularly 
those of the principal cotton manufactures. It began 
in a general turn out for higher wages. 
nounced to 
the chartists. 
proceedi 


ces, and troops were despatched by railway from 
London. The disturbances had ina considerable 
degree subsided. 

Wumer's American News 
ing the last ten days, the whole of the manufacturing 
districts have been in the greatest possible commo- 
tion, and the minds of the peaceably disposed inhabe 
‘tants filled with the utmost alarm; at the time we 
write, most of the manufacturing towns in Lonca- 
shire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Stattordshire and War 
wickshire, are in a state of insurrection, and it is im- 
possible to say what will be the result. The rioting 
first began to assume a serious aspect in Manchester, 
where the workmen turned out from the mills, with 
the ostensible pretext for higher wages. Subse- 
quently, however, it became evident that the turn oul 
originated in motives of politics, and the cry now 
every where is “the charter, or nu work.“ 
The turn outs at first amounted only tua few hun- 
dred persons, but these, having taken the authorities 
by surprise, went about from mill to mill, unmolest- 
ed, demanding the hands employed in them to turn 
out, until their numbers amounted to many thou- 
sands. Whenever their demands were not complied 
with, force was used. At leugth, the magistrates 
and the peaceable inhabitants became seriously a- 
larmed, and the military were called out, when the 
work of slaughter began. No sooner was this mtel- 
ligence conveyed to Preston and the other manufac- 
ing towns than similar scenes occurred. Expresses 
were sent to London and Ireland for troops which 
have been drawn from all quarters into the districts 
where the rioting exists, and the respectable or wel- 
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those brought by the Columbia written in Liverpool of the military besides, and one or 


have | been kill 
army in the westward of 


Prince Albert, and several of the ministry, including 


The duke of Wellington is appointed commander- 
in-chief of the army, in place of Lord Hill, who re- 
The barley and wheat crops were 
The Barnsley market, for the 
and on trial, acknowledged it to be 
There was a quantity disposed of to the 
There had been serious distur- 


It is pro- 
be the result of a political conspiracy of 
The papers are full of the details of 
ngs in the dillerent towns. The interfer- 
ence of the military was necessary in various instan- 


Letter of 19th says Dur- 


thy portion of the people have heen sworn in as spe- 
cial constables by hundreds. In Preston the rioting 
was only stayed by the military firing on the mob, 
the resuit of which was that many of the rioters 
were severely wounded, some of whom have since 
died. In Halifax, on the 12th. the mob was disper- 
sed at the point of the bayonet. yet the rioting at this 
place has not been quelled. This morning, the ac- 
counts from there are alarming in the extreme, bu- 
siness was at a stand, and the rioters have had seve- 
lisions with the military, in which not only 
some of the rebels have been wounded, but numbers 
two of each have 
heen killed. In the potteries, the mob have had re- 
course to the destruction of property by fire. In 
Oldham, Middleton, Chorley, Biackburn, Stockport, 


Burslem, Bolton, Wigan, and, indced, in every town 


where large numbers of workmen are employed, 
nearly the same scenes have occurred as those at 
Manchester. Not less than twenty persons have 
ed, the numbers wounded cannot with any 
certainty be judged. The queen has issued a procla- 
mation, setting forth that in divers parts of the coun- 
try serious riots have occurred, and denouncing such 
acts as unlawful, offering a rewardof fifty pounds for 
the apprehension of every person who on trial shall 
be convicted of having taken part in the riots, with a 
free pardon to any accomplice who will give evi- 
dence against his associates. lu Manchester and 
Preston, the rioters have become less violent, and the 
majority of the mills are again in operation. There 
have also been some riots in the mining districts of 
Scotland. 

Messrs. Harnden & Co. have a letter from London 
which states that “the house of sir Robert Peel, at 
Tamworth, was surrounded by a mob on the night oſ 
the 18th and burnt. Troops were sent from Birm- 
inghain to quell the riot. 


FRANCE. 

The ministerial candidate M. Sauzet, was re-elect- 
ed president of the chamber of deputies on the 2d 
August. On the first ballot he received 210 votes; 
Odillon Barrot 131; M. Dufaure 39; and there were 
46 scattering votes. On the second ballot the oppo- 
sition united on M. Dufaure, who had 184 votes, and 
the ministerial party on M. Sauzet, who had 227, 
and was chosen by a majority of 43. On the 6th, 
three of the ministerial candidates were chosen vice 
presidents. The 4th, M. Belleyme had 162 votes, 
and M. de Tracy, the highest opposition candidate, 
155. On the 9th, the president of the council laid 
before the chamber of deputies the regency bill, 
which he introduced by an interesting speech, expla- 
natory of the principles on which it is based. The 
hill fixes the age at which the king attains his majo- 
rity at eighteen. From the moment of the king’s death, 
if the successor be under age, the prince nearest the 
throne, in the order of succession established by the 
charter of 1830, and 21 years of age, is to be invest- 
ed with the regency, during the whole period of the 
minority. The full and entire exercise of the royal 
authority in the name of the king under age, is to be- 
long to the regent. The saſe-kceping and guardian- 
ship of the king whilst under age is to belong to the 
queen or princess his mother, if not married again, 
and in default thereof, to his grandmother, if not mar- 
ried again. The committee to whom the bill was 
referred, reported unanimously in favor of it; there 
was no doubt but that it would pass. 

The ceremony of interring the remains of the 

duke of Orleans took place on the 4th ult. with im- 
| posing solemnities. l 

It is expected that the chamber of deputies will be 
prorogued on the 25th inst. In spite of the opposi- 
tion otf M. Dufaure, ministers have secured their 
own presidents, twelve out of fourtcen of the vice 
presidents and secretaries of the chamber, whilst the 
commission appointed to prepare the address to the 
throne, seven oul of nine belong to the ministerial 

arty. 

The Semaphore of Marseilles, of the 13th instant, 
states that the Levoisier steam ship was about to pro- 
ceed to Morocco to demand satisfaction fur an insult 
otfered by some soldiers of that power to the Freuch 
flag. It appears that a boat, belonging to Captain 
Turpin's division, had been fired upon. The squad- 
ron of rear admiral Hugon had moved from the is- 
lands of Hyeres to Ajaccio. The Rhone corvette, 
with the ofticer on board who is to command the 
French naval station on the coast of New Zealand, 
has sailed for that destination. 

SPAIN. 

Tue AMERICAN MINISTER AT THE Spanisii COURT. 
Washington Irving, esq. addressed the following 
speech to the regent, when presenting to him his cre- 
dentials: 

«I have the honor of handing to your highness, a3 
regent of the kingdom, a letter from the president of 
the United States of America, accrediting me as en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
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attacked Ningpo and were allowed to penetrate to military force already under arms. 


this court. In presenting you this letter I speak the 
sentiments of the president, by assuring you of the 
respect and esteem of my government for the sover- 
eign of this country, its political institutions, and the 
people, and of its sincere desire to draw closer the 
ties of friendship which so fortunately unite.the two 
nations. Itis my ardent wish that Spain, under her 
present constitutional form of government, and go- 
verned with firmness, wisdom and patriotism, should 
enter a new era of prosperity and glory. Your high- 
ness will permit me to express the great pleasure 
which I personally experience at being charged with 
a mission, the sole object of which shall be to strength- 
en the mutual and cordial good understanding exist- 
ing between my country and a nation for which I 
ever professed the highest esteem. 

The regent replied: “I am happy to receve the as- 
surance of the most good wishes of the president of 
the United States towards my queen and country.— 
I share the sentiments of the successor of the illus- 
trious Washington, and feel deeply interested in his 
glory, and most ardently desire the consolidation of 
the liberty and glory of the United States. I am like- 
wise delizhted, sir, that you should have been cho- 
sen to convey to me the wishes of your government.” 

Advices from Madrid of the 8th instant, mention 
that a commission of senators, deputies and capital- 
ists had met to examine (wo plans of loans, having 
for their object to raise money on the 120,000,000 
reals remaining of the 160,000,000 of royal bonds.— 
One of these plans proposes to give only 80,000.000 
for the 120, 000, 000, the other but 60,000,000, or one- 
half the amount, the remainder to be paid in protest- 
ed bills of the government. Barcelona was tranquil 
on the 9th instant. 

We learn from Madrid, under date of August Ist, 
that Mr. Albuquerque, charge d'affaires of Brazil, 
presented his credentials to the regent. 

The army of observation on the Portuguese fron- 
tier had again been reiuforced. 

A large number of the Spanish troops quartered 
on the frontier had deserted into France. They are 
supposed to have imbibed the Carlist infection. 


TURKEY AND PERSIA. 

The hostilities which had been rumored to have 
broken out between Turkey and Persia had not yet 
assumed a very sanguinary character, but prepara- 
tions were going on at Constantinople to push the 
war as hurd as the limited means of the government 
would permit. 

The .dugsburg Gazette of the 5th ult. publishes ac- 
counts from Constantinople of July 20th. They state 
that considerable reinforcements were then on their 
march to Bagdad. ‘Two regiments of infantry of the 
imperial guard embarked for Smyrna on the 19th, 
under the command of Mustapha pasha. They were 
to proceed thence to Damascus, where Nedschib pa- 
sha, the new governor of Bigdad, was to join them 
with 3,000 men. The pasha of Aleppo had ales been 
directed to form a junction with those troops with all 
his disposable forces, and once united, the three 
corps were to march in the direction of Bagdad.— 
The two regiments of cavalry of the guard and the 
artillery were to proceed overland to Samsoon, and 
thence to Bagdad through Koordistan. A regiment 
of infantry was advancing in the same direction from 
Sivas, and a regiment of cavalry from Angora. The 
pasha of Mossul was also on his way thither at the 
head of 10,000 irregulars, and was to assume the 
comtnand-in-chief of the army. 

The arrival of the Levant mail has put us in pos- 
session of advices from Constantinople of the 27th 
ult. Smyrna of the 29th, and Alexandria of the 26th 
ult. and Malta of the Sth. Preparations were mak- 
ing in the Ottoman capital for hostilities, and Riza 
Kaull Khan, who commands the Persians, had had a 
skirmish with the governor of Soleimania, in which 
he had been worsted. The English and Russian go- 
vernments had offered their mediation without effect. 
It was officially notified to the Persian consul, on the 
25th ult. that he and his countrymen would not be 
allowed to remain more than 15 days at Constantino- 
ple. On the same day Ali pacha was publicly dis- 
missed from the grand council, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Raouf pacha. It would appear from the 
Augsburg Gazette of the 12th inst. that the mani- 
festo of the scnah of Persia against Turkey cuts of 
all hope of an amicable arrangement between those 
two countries. Ata recent deliberation of the divan 
it was resolved to appoint the uncle of the reigning 
schah, and brother to the late Abbas Mirza, general- 
lissimo of the army. This personage, who has re- 
peatedly appealed to the European powers, for aid to 
enable him to recover his throne, has lived for some 
time past in retirement in Asia Minor. 

CHINA. 

The circular of the pienmpotentiare, Sie H. Pot- 
tinger fro „ien, Apri dst, P42, announced the 
defeat of two budies of Chinese troops in an attack 
ou Ningpo and Chinhae on the 10th March; 12,000 


the market place when the fire was opened upon 
them and 250 killed on the spot. The rest fled and 
the 49th regiment pursued for many miles. Tie at- 
tack upon Chinhae was more feeble. Many Chinese 
war-juaks and fire sampans were destroyed in the 
vicinities of the same places at the same time. Sir 
Hugh Gough learning subsequently that a Chinese 
force of 3 or 4,000 men were encamped at Tsekce 
eleven miles west of Ningpo, attacked them on the 
15th March defeated and put them to flight. Alltheir 
losses are variously estimated from four to nine thou- 
sand men. Advices also represented the Chinese 
army south of the Hangchou river to be in a state of 
insubordination and want of supplies. 

The latest news is that through directly by the 
Horatio given last week. 

The Canton Press of May 14th, says: We hear 
that a boat of the American frigate Constellation, 
when sounding in Salt Junk River, was warned off 
by the Chinese by some blank shots, which not being 
taken notice of, the Chinese fired at the boat with 
grape which fell but little short of her. Commodore 
Kearney, we are told, has demanded satisfaction for 
this insult to the American flag, and it is said the 
Chinese have made the most ample apology for the 
mistake; and the Ty-tuck or Chinese admiral of the 
station has paid a visit to the American commander 
at Whampoa. 

That paper of a previous date has the following:. 
We understand that commodore Kearney, whose 
ship still remains at Whampoa, and will be joined 
there by the Boston, had some difliculty at: first to 
convey a communication to the local authorities of 
Canton, the Hong merchants being desirous that it 
should pass through their hands, which the commo- 
dore refused. It was at last settled that an officer 
from the Constellation, a lieutenant of marines, should 
deliver the letter, and he in consequence went up to 
Canton, and was there received, at the Consoohouse 
by the Kwangheep (military commandant of Can- 
ton) to whom it was handed. An answer has, we 
learn, been since sent to the frigate at Whampoa.— 
The subject of the correspondence is, we believe, the 
attack on the boat of the Morrison, on the 22d of 
May last, when a Mr. Sherry was killed by the Chi- 
nese, and the authorities of Canton excuse or palli- 
ate this event by stating that the boat was attacked 
at a momentof great excitement and disorder, when it 
was difficult to distinguish between neutrals and ene- 
mies. 

SYRIA. 

A private letter from Beyrout of 24th ult. mentions 
that the British vice consul at Tarsus, Mr. Clapper- 
ton, had been illy treated by some Spahis, but that 
immediate satisfaction for the offence had been af- 

| forded by the governor. The British proconsul in 

Jerusale:n had quarrelled with the authorities, and the 

works of the Protestant church had been consequently 

suspended. Bishop Alexander was confiacd to his 

bed from fever. 
| GREECE. 

A letter from Athens. under date of July 31, says 
that the greatest confusion prevailed in the councils 
of King Otho, a portion of the cabinet supporting 
| Russian interesis and another those of France.— 
The government had drained the treasury in order 
to forward 500,000 drachinsto Baron de Rothchild, 
to pay the interest of the loan, relying on France to 
advance the additional million necessary to complete 
the sum required for that purpose. 


EartHauake. Another earthquake was felt at 
Calamata on the 12th, which was more violent, per- 
haps, than the shock experienced there in Aprii last. 
The church of St. George, which was remarkable 
for its beauty and solidity, was destroyed and two 
others, with some forty or fifty houses, were more or 


less damaged. 
ö CANADA. 

Riors of a serious character occurred the last 
week in Auzust at and in the vicinity of St. Cathe- 
rines, commenced by Irish emegrants who had gone 
there in search of employment, they resorted to out- 
rage on finding none. The place for some time was 
coinpletely at the mercy of the mob, the inhabitants 
owning thal their safely depended upon non resist- 
ance. The rioters soon seperated into the Fardown 
and Corkonian factions, and fought each other. One 

of the magistrates at Broad Creek had the firmuess 


ut length to rally the militia; and with the assistance 

of the crew of the steamer Minos succeeded in dis- 

persing the riotors, taking 200 prisoners which they 

marched in triumph to Danville. After examina- 

tion all but 85 of them were discharged; eighteen of 

the Jeaders were confined on board of the AIinos. 
“MEXICO. 

Accounts from Tampico as late as the 27th ult. 
represest great preparations vemy made tor sendrig 
an overwhekning force into Texas. They are in- 
creasing the navy, and daily augmenting the large 


| 


— 


ar All classe: 
c1lizens are made to bear a part, either as actors 
eosteibutors in the affair. G de are levi 
taxes imposed, and men drafted—in short every s 
is being taken to supply both men and money fo 
vigorous and formidable compaign against the “ret 
lious Texians.” 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Belize papers to llth ult. contains the p 
clamation of Admiral Adams, commander-in-c 
of the Britsh West India naval forces, annou 
ing the blockade of the port of San Juan de Nic 
azua, in consequence of the mal-treatment of seve 
British subjects by persons in authority in the C. 
tral American states, and for which redress had be 
sought in vain. 

Since the resignation of Venancio Lopez as pre 
dent of Central America and the accession of Riv 
Paz to the same office, nothing important appears 
have occurred there, i! we except the blockade abe 
mentioned. Ex-president Morazan is still exert 
himself to recover his lust fortunes. 

IV. F. Jour. Com 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 

BY AND WITH TIIE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SEN A- 

Francis Robert Rives, of Virginia, secretary of | 
legation of the United States near her Britannic u 
jesty, in the place of Benjamin Rush, resigned. 

John Howard Payne, of New York, consul of t 
United States for the city and Kingdom of Tunis, 
the place of William B. Hodgson, res.gned. 

George W. Macrae, attorney of the U. States | 
the southern district of Florida, in the place of 
W. Smith, resigned. 

Q. C. Alexander, of Illinois, at Bombay, in the pia 
of B. A. Webster. 

John R. C. oke, of Virginia, at Xibara, in Cuba, 
ihe place of C. J Baling, resigned. 

Boen Ritchie Dorr, of Massachusetts, at Valparai 
in the plaice G. GA. Hobson, resigned. 

Collectors of the customs. J. H. Lathrop. at B. 
falo, New York, vice George W. Clinton, wiiose co. 
mission has expired. 

Joseph Ramsey, at Plymouth, North Carolina, 1 
gh alae 

homas S. Singleton, Newbern, North Carolir 
re-appointed. 

E. H. Taylor, at Vicksburg, Mississippi, rice Jo 
Thatcher, whose commission has expired. 

Charles G. Holmes, at Fall River, Massachuset 
vice P. W. Leland. 

Land officers. Samuel Russell, register of the la 
ofice at Newnansville, Florida. 

John Parsons receiver of public moneys at tl 
same place. 

Albert W. Parris, register of the land office, at Mr 
codav, Wiskonsan, vice Josiah D. Weston, re signe 

Survzyors. William M. Jones, at South Quay, V 
Re-appointed. 

Robert H. Webb, at Suffolk, Virginia. 
pointed. 

Daniel Burrows, at Middletown Connecticut. R 
appomted., 

Appraiser. Chas. Francis Breuil, at Philadelphi 
vice Richard Coe, removed. 


Re-a 


THE TREATY CONCLUDED WITT TEX A: 
which was laid before the senate by the president 
tew days before congress adjourned, we learn fro 
the Natronal Intelligencer of the 6th instant, was | 
that body deferred being considered until their ne 
session. 

Tne hon. James Remy, charge de affairs of Texa 
between whom and the secretary of state the trea 
was concluded, has returned to Texas. 


Lord Ashburton, accompanied by his suite, er 
barked in the British frigate Murspite, on Saturd: 
last and sailed from the Hook for Eugiand, on Mo 
day. Previous to bis departure, cCumpumedtary s 
lutes were exchanged between the Warspite aad t 
U. States ship North Curolina, which the Journal 
Commerce says— were responded to in atkectiona 
regard by the whole mass of citizens.“ 


MR: DERRICK, of the department of state, bear 
to London of the ratification by the United States 
the treaty of Washington, sailed it the steamer B. 
tennis from Boston for Liverpool on the 29th ult. 

CONSULS. The president has renomnise? FI. 
Steker, as consul of the Grand Dake of Nese WV, 
mar, for the state of New York; and Ablow ged at 
ker, vice consul of Russin ter the port of New Yop 

Charics Nicholas, of Pennsylvamia, to be consul | 
the Uhited States for the port of Amsterdam. 
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1 HE POUND STERLING. The act of last ses- 
sion to regulate the value to be affixed to the pound 
sterling by the treasury department, enacts “That 
in all payments by or to the treasury, whether made 
here or in foreign countries, whcre it becomes ne- 
cessary to compute the value of the pound sterling, 
it shall be deemed equal to four dollars and eighty- 
four cents and the same rule shall be applied in ap- 
praising merchandise imported where the value is by 
the invoice in pounds sterling. 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 54. 
Head quarters of the army, adj 't genl’s office, 
Washingtcn, Aug. 22, 1842. 

1. In the several fortifications on the Atlantic, the 
Gulf of Mexico and lake frontiers, no more ord- 
nance will be mounted until further orders, except 
at posts actually garrisoned, and which are now with- 
out the minimum armament mentioned below. 

2. Of the ordnance already in battery, at the 
works indicated above, all will be dismounted ex- 
cept, at each work, one casemate-gun and one in 
barbette, per company, for the exercise and instruc- 
tion of its garrison. 

3. The commanders of the several posts will re- 
tain mounted tho guns, as ubove, the best situated for 
instruction. 

4. The ordnance department has been directed to 
take measures for dismounting the guns and also for 
the care and preservation of dismounted guns and 
their carriages, as well as for the housing of such as 
may remain in barbette. Commanders of forts will 
wait for the arrival of an officer of that department, 
and give him all the aid and assistance that may be 
necessary. 

By command of Major General Scorr. 

L. THOMAS, ass‘! adj't gen. 


GENERAL ORDER6—NO. 56. 
Head quarters of the army, adjutant gen's office. 
Washington, Aug. 26, 1842. 


Promotions in the army of the United States, by the 
president, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, since the promulgation of general orders“ 


No 44, of July 21, 1842. 


I. PROMOTIONS. 
Second Regiment of Artillery. 


First licutenant Edmund Schriver, to be captain, 


August 17, 1842, vice Green, deccased. 


Sccond lieutenant W. F. Barry, to be first lieut. 


August 17, 1842, vice Schriver, promoted. 


Brevot 2d lieutenant James Totten, to be second 


lioutenant, August 17, 1842, vice Barry, promoted. 
PROMOTIONS BY BREVET. 


Colonel W. J. Worth, of the 8th regiment of infan- 


try, to be brigadier general by brevet, for gallantry 


and highly distioguished services as commander of 
the forces against the Florida Indians, to date from 


March 1, 1842. 


Brevet major Thomas Childs, of the 3d regiment of 
artillery, tu be lieutenant colonel by brevet, for gallant 
conduct and repeated successes in the war against 
the Florida Indians, betwcen November, 1840, and 


March, 1842, to date from February 1, 1841. 


Major W. G. Belknap, of the Sth regiment of in- 
fantry, to be Jieutenant colonel by brevet, for gene- 


ral good conduct in the war against the Florida In- 
dians, and for securing by military operations and 
negotiations a great number of prisoners, to date 
from March 15, 1842. 


Captain Justin Dimick, of the Ist regiment of ar- 
tillory, to be major by brevet, for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in the war against the Florida In- 


dians, to date from May 8, 1836. 


Captain W. W. Morris, of the 4th regiment of ar 


tillery, to be major by brevet, for gallant conduct on 


several occasions and general efficiency in the war 


against the Florida Indians, to date from January 27, 
1837. 


Captain George Andrews, of the 6th regiment of 


infantry, to be major by brevet, for gallantry and 


good conduct in the war against the Florida Indians, 


to date from December 25, 1837. 


Captain Frederick Searle, of the quartermaster's 
department, to be major by brevet, from the 25th of 


November, 1839, the day when he recerved the wound 
under which he is now suffering. 


Captain James R. Irwin, of the Ist regiment of 


artillery, captain in the staff, July 7, 1838, to be 
captain by brevet, for gallantry and good conduct in 
the war against the Florida Indians, to date from 
August 21, 1836. 


First lieutenant John F. Lee, of the ordnance de- 
a (late of the Ist regiment of 890 8 to 
uet 


o captain by brevet for gallantry and good con 
in the war against the Florida Indians, to date from 
January 27, 1837. 


Captain Robert Anderson, captain of the 3d regi- 


ment of artillery, October 23, 1841, to bes 19 tain by 
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brevet, for gallantry and successful conduct in the 
war against the Florida Indians, to date from April 
2, 1838. 

First lieutenant J. E. Johnston, of the corps of to- 

pographical engineers, to be captain by brevet, for 
allantry on several occasions in the war against the 
‘lorida Indians, to date from July 7, 1838 

First lieutenant William Alburtis, of the 2d regi- 
ment of infantry, to be captain by brevet, for gallan- 
try and good conduct in the war against the Florida 
Indians, to date from March 2, 1341. 

First lieutenant W. H. T. Walker, of the 6th re- 
giment of infantry, (Ist lieutenant, February 1, 1838,) 
to be first lieutenant by brevet, for gallantry and good 
conduct in the war against the Florida Indians, to 
date from December 25, 1837. 

Second lieutenant Douglass S. Irwin, of the 3d re- 
giment of infantry, to be first lieutenant by brevet, 
for gallantry and good conduct in the war against the 
Florida Indians, to date from September 7, 1841. 

II. casuantics. (3.) 

Deaths. (2.) Major Isaac Clark, quartermaster's 
department, near Portsmouth, Ohio, July 22, 1842. 

Captain James Green, 2d artillery, at Fort Colum- 
bus, N. Y. August 17, 1842. 

Dismissed. (1.) Paymaster L. G. DeRussy, July 
28, 1342. 

III. The officers promoted will join their proper 
companies without delay; those on detached service 
or acting under special instructions, will report by 
letter to the commanding officers of their respective 
regiments. By command of major general Scott. 

R. JONES, adjutant general. 


- GENERAL ORDER8S—NO. 57. 
Head quarters of the armu, adj't genl's office, 

Weshington, dug. 27, 1842. 
The major general commanding the army has 
received the following order, which is published for 

the information and government of all concerned: 

War department, Aug. 26, 1842. 
The fourth section of the act of congreas, entitled 
man act respecting the organization of the army and 
for other purposes,“ approved August 23, 1842, pro- 
vides that within one month after the passage of the 
act. the offices of three paymnsters, two surgeons, 
and ten assistant surgeons, shall be abolished, and 
that number of paymasters, surgeons, and assistant 
surgeons, shall be discharged by the president. The 
remote distance of many of the officers, renders it 
necessary that the persons to be disbanded should be 
designated as soon as practicable, that they may not be 
embarrassed in rendering their accounts for services 

beyond the time prescribed by the act. 


The difficulty of discharing the duty thus enjoined 
by law, has been anxiously felt. Many meritorious 
oflicers must necessarily be laid aside, not from any de- 
merit of their own, but simply because the public 
no longer requires their services. Asa guide inthe 
performance of that duty. authentic information has 
been collected from official sources, and an impartial 
judgment has been formed without referenceto any 
other considerations than such as regarded the best 
interests of the service. 
those whose lot it is to retire, it as to be distinctly un- 
derstood that nothing is to be inferred derogatory to 
their fame or worth. 

The president therefore direets that the following 
named officers be disbanded and honorably discharg- 
ed from the army of the United States from and af- 
ter the 23d day of September next, when they will 
receive the three months’ additional pay provided by 
the act; viz: 

Abraham A. Massias and Charles Mapes. pay- 
masters in the army, there being now one vacancy in 
the office of paymaster. 

P. Maxwell, surgeon, there being now one vacan- 
cy in the office of surgeon. 

Edward Worrell, John Emerson, L. A. Birdsall, 
S. R. Arnold, W. T. Leonard, B. W. Woods, C. W. 
Stearns, Dabney Herndon, George Buist, Charles C. 
Keeney, assistant surgeons in the army. 

The disbanded paymasters, surgeons and assistant 
surgeons, may consider themselves as having leave 
of absence, as soon as they can be relicved, for 
which prompt measures will be taken by the proper 
epee of the staff. 

‘he paymasters above mentioned will close their 
accounts without delay. J. C. SPENCER. 

By command of Major General Scorr. 

L. THOMAS, ass't adj't gen. 


AN ACT respecting the organization of the army, 
and ſor other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house cf representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That hereafter, and so soon as the reduction can be 
effected as herein provided, each company of dra- 
goons shall consist of the commissioned officers as 
now provided by law, and of four sergeants, four cor- 
porals, two buglers, one farrier and blacksmith, and 


And in the designation of | 
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fifty privates; and the second regiment of dragoons 
now in service shall be converted, after the fourth 
day of March next, into a regiment of riſſemen; aud 
each company of artillery shall consist of the com- 
missioned cflicers as now provided by law, and of 
four sergeants, four corporals, two artificers, two 
musicians and forty-two privates; and each company 
of infantry shall consist of the same number of com- 
missioned oflicers as now provided, and of four ser- 
geants, four corporals, two musicians and forty-two 
privates; and that no recruits shall be enlisted for 
the dragoons, artillery or infantry, until the numbers 
in the several companies shall be reduced by the ex- 
piration of the term of service, by discharge, or other 
causes, below the number herein fixed for the said 
companies respectively. Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent the re en- 
listment of non-commissioned officers, whose terms 
of service may expire before the army shall be re- 
duced to the number heretofore established. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the of- 
fices of the superintendents of the armories at Spring- 
field and at Harper’s Ferry shall be, and the same are 
hereby, abolished, and the duties thereof shall be per- 
formed by such officers of the ordnance corps as shall 
be designated by the president; and that from and after 
tho first day of October next, the master armorers, 
at the national armories, shall receive, each, twelre 
hundred dollars, annually, pavable quarter yearly; 
and the inspectors andclerks each eight hundred dol- 
Jars per annnm; and the paymasters and military 
storekeepers, at the armories, and at the arsenals of 
construction at Pittsburg, Watervliet, and Washing- 
ton city, shall receive each twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars annually, payable in like manner, and the said 
pay masters and military storekeepers, shall give se- 
curity for the faithful discharge of the duties, in such 
sum as the secretary of war shall prescribe. And the 
two military storekeepers, authorized by the act of 
second of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one, shall receive each, twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum. And no military storckecp- 
er, at arsenals, shall after the first of October next, 
receive as pay, or emoluments, beyond eight hundred 
dollars per annum, besides quarters actually provid- 
ed and occupied as such, and the number authorised 
to be thus employed is hereby limited to ten. And 
all other offices of military storekeepers are hereby 
abolished, and discontinued, on and after said first 
day of October, and the officers hereby dismissed, 
shall be allowed three months’ pay in addition to the 
pay and emoluments to which they imay be entitled 
on that day. And none of the above named officers, 
and no officers at the armories, of any grade what- 
ever shall hereafter receive emoluments of any kind 
or any compensation or commutation beyond their 
stipulated pay, in money, except quarters actually 

Se. for and occupied by such officers. 


Sec. 3. Ind be it funther enacted, That the office of 
commissary general of purchases, sometimes called 
commissary of purchases, shall be, and the same is 
hereby abolished, and the duties thereof shall here- 
after be pecformed by the officers of the Quarter 
master’s department, with such of the otficers and 
clerks now attached to the purchasing department as 
shall be authorized by the secretary of war, and un- 
der such regulations as shall be prescribed by the 
said secretary, under the sanction of the president of 

the U. States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, within cne 
mouth after the passage of this act, the offices of one 
inspector general, of three pay masters, two surgeons, 
and ten assistant surgeons of the army shail be abol- 
ished, and that number of paymasters, surgeons, and 
assistant surgeons, shall be discharged by the presi- 
dent; and they shall be allowed three months’ pay, in 
addition to the pay and emoluments to which they may 
be entitled at the time of their discharze. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, ‘Thata competent 
person may be employed by the ordnance bureau, un- 
der the direction of the secretary of war, for such 
time as may be necessary, to superintend the manu- 
facture of iron cannon at the several foundries w here 
such cannon may be made under contracts with tbe 
United States, whose pay and emoluments shall not 
exceed those of a major of orduance during the time 
he shall be so employed, to be paid out of the appro- 
priations for armament of fortifications; and for the 
services rendered in such superintendence since the 
first day of March, eighteen hundred and furty-one, 
under the authority of the war departinent, the same 
compensation shall be allowed as herein provided. 

Sec. 6. . Ind be it further enacted, That the rations 
authorized to be allowed to a brigadier while com- 
mander-in-chief, and to each officer while command- 
ing a separate post, by the act of March third, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-seven, and to the command- 
ing officers of each separate post, by the act of March 
sixteen, cightcen hundred and two, shall hereafter 
be allowcd to the following officers and no others: 


To the major general commanding the army. and 
to every officer commanding in chief a separate army, 
actually in the field; 

To the generals commanding the eastern and wes- 
tern geographical divisions; 

To the colonels or other officers commanding mili- 
tary geographical departments; 

To the commandant of each permament or fixed 
post, garrisoned with troops, including the superin- 
tendent of the military academy at West Point, who 
is regarded as the commandant of that post. 


Approved, August 23, 1842. 
R. JONES, adju. gen. 


AUTHENTIC: 

THE ARMY UNDER THE NEW LAW. The bill for the 
re-organization of the army having become a law, 
the following statement will prove interesting. It 
shows the present standing of the army, and how it 
will compare with the establishment of the last four 
years. This statement is of the number of officers 
and men in 1841. 
Commissioned officers, 735 
Eight regiments of infantry, each containing 

non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 

privates, 904, 

Four regiments of artillery, each containing 
712 non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates, 

Two regiments of dragoons, each containing 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates, 715, 

Cadets, 


7,235 


2,846 


260 

Total force, 12,506 
Under the new law the army will be composed of 

Carnmissioned officers, 712 

Eight regiments of infantry, each composed 
of non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates. 510, 

Four regiments of artillery, each composed 
of non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates, 660, 

Two regiments of dragoons, each composed of 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates, 660, 

Cadets, 


4 030 


Total, 9,012 
Reduction of oflicers— 
1 Com. general, 2 surveyors, 10 assistant sur- 
geons, l inspector general, 6 military store- 
keepers, 3 paymasters, 


Privates reduced in infantry, 3,152 
s at artillery, 208 
85 n dragoons, 178 


Whole reduction, 3,561 


Honors ro THe pean. The St. Augustine News 
of the 20th Aug. says: The burial of Major F. L. 
Dade’s martyr'd dead, and those officers and soldiers 
who have died in Florida, took place on Monday 
last. So solemn and interesting an event excited on 
the part of our citizens the liveliest sympathy and 
feeling, and afforded them by joining in with the mi- 
litary, the heartfelt satisfaction of commingling their 
tears im union with those who had assembied to pay 
the last sad duties of love to their fallen comrades. 
At half past 10, a gun was fired from the battery in 
front of the green, by a detail of 3d artillery under 
lieutenant Churchill; when the mayor and council, 
the masonic fraternity, and St. Augustine City 
Guards, capt. P. R. Lopez. proceeded to the St. Se- 
bastian bridge, to await the arrival of the remains. 
In a short time, the melancholy wail of music was 


heard in the distance—the bright glitter of arms was | 


seen glancing among the deep grecn of the woods, 
and the wagons covered with the stars and stripes, 
containing all that was of the honored dead, moved 
slowly onward. It was indeed a brilliant, a melan- 
choly spectacle. On arriving at the public square, 
the cortege wheeled to the right, aud proceeded up 
George strect, continued down St. Francis Street, 
when moving up Marine street they were brought to 
the spot appropriated for interment, the garden of 
St. Francis’ Barracks; the procession under the 
orders of Major Belknap, 8th infantry; Captain 
Gwynne, 8th infantry, commanding the escort; 
Lieut. A. T. Lee, acting adjutant. 


The remains were removed from the funeral train 
amid the firing of minute guns, and the religious ser- 
vices were periormed by the rev. Mr. Waters, the 
rev. Elenry Aztell and Mr. John Beard, esq. A mo- 
Lody on the dead was pronounced by Dr. W. White- 
burst, esq. of the masonic fraternity. 

Half hour guns were fired until sun-set, closing the 
solemnities of the day. 
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sy mound, enclosing the body of the tomb. It is de- 
signed to cover these pyramids entirely with marble, 
on which will be placed the names of all other offi- 
cers who have died or been killed in Florida, in ad- 
dition to those deposited beneath. 

A meeting was to be held at St. Louis on the 13th 
inst., composed of those friendly to Gen. Gaines, 
and opposed to the late order of the general govern- 
ment affecting his command. 


Gen Eustis, of the U. S. army, commands the 
sixth military department, comprising the states of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. His 
head quarters are at Portland. 


THE NAVY. 

Tue act, No. 85, oF LAST SESSION, RE-ORGANIZ- 
ING THE NAVY DCPARTMENT. Ist section abolishes the 
board of navy commissioners, and in place thereof, 

Sec. 2 institutes. 1. A bureau of navy yards and 
docks; 2. A bureau of construction, équipuicnt and 
repair; 3. A bureau of provisions and repair; 4. A 
bureau of ordnance and hydrography; 5. A bureau 
of medicine andsurgery. 

2d Sec. authorises the president with the advice 
of the senate, to appoint a captain in the naval ser- 
vice, as chief of the bureau of ordnance and hydro- 
graphy, who is to receive 83,500 per annum in 
lieu of all other compensation; also to appoint “a 
skilful naval constructor’ as chief of the bureau of 
construction, equipment and repairs; and also a chief 
of the bureau of provisions and clothing; each to 
receive $3,000 per annum; and from the surgeons of 
the navy, a chief of the bureauof medicine and sur- 
gery, with a salary of 82.500. 

Sec. 4. authorises the secretary of the navy to 
appoint the following clerks for the office of the se- 
cretary of the navy. 1. A chief clerk, salary 
$2,000; a registering clerk $1,400; three recording 
clerks, 41,000 each; one corresponding clerk $1,500; 
two assistant do. $1,200 each; one warrant clerk 
$1.200; one miscellaneous clerk $800. 

And also, for the bureau of docks and yards, one 
civil engincer, salary $2,000; one draughtsman, 
$1,000; one chief clerk $1,400; one assistant do. at 
$1,000; and one at $c00. 

For the bureau of construction, &c., one assistant 
constructor and draughtsman, salary $1,600; one 
clerk at $1,400; and three do. at $1.000 each. 

For the burean of provisions and clothing, one 
chief clerk $1.400; one assistant do. at $1,200, and 


For the bureau of ordnance and hydrography, one 
draughtsman 81.000; one clerk $1,200; and. two 
others $1,000 each. 

For the bureau af medicine and surgery, one 
clerk $1,200; and one do. $800. And one assistant 
surgeon, to receive not less than the highest pay of 
his grade in the service. 

Sec. 5. All the bureaus to be under the authority 
of the secretary of the navy their orders to be con- 
sidered as emanating from him. He is to arrange 
their several duties. 

Sec. 6. Each bureau to have a messenger—com- 
pensation not to exceed $700 each. 

Sec. 7. The franking privilege extended to the 
chief clerk of each bureau. All letters to the bu- 
reau, on the business thereof, to be free. 

Sec. 8. Books, papers, and accounts of the navy 
board, to be properly distributed amongst the bu- 
reaus; $3,500 appropriated for stationery, account 
books, &c., under direction of the secretary of the 
navy. 

Sec. 9. Unexpended balances of appropriations 
for clerks in the office of secretary of the navy, na- 
vy commissioners, &c., together with such additional 
sum as may be necessary to carry this law into effect” ap- 
propriated therefor. 

Sec. 10. The secretary of the navy shall, “if the 
same can be done without detriment to the public 
service, appoint, with their consent, officers or the 
navy, not above the grade of lieutenants, to perform 
the dutics of any clerkship created by this act (ex- 
cept as herein otherwise provided), who shall re- 
ceive each for their services not more than nine hun- 
dred dollars per annum, including their regular pay 
andrations; but the appointment of any officer in the 
navy to any of the offices or clerkships in this act 
shall in no manner whatever interfere with his grade 
in the service. S 

Sec. 11. All acts or parts of acts authorising the 
president of the U. States, or the secretary of the 
proper department, under his direction to transfer 
any portion of the moneys appropriated for a partic- 
ular branch of expenditure in that department to be 
applied to another branch of expenditure inthe same 
department. are hereby, so far as relates to the de- 


The tombs, three in number, erected by the troops partment of the navy, repealed. 


of the post, in which the remains are deposited, 
are vaults each about ten feet square, surmounted 
by a pyramid of five feet height, rising from a gras- 


The sloop of war Fuirfield, Com. Morgan, sailed 
from Gibraltar July 25, to Mahon, to provision. She 


would return to G., and if any other U. States ves- 
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sels should have arrived in the meantime, would pro 
ceed with them to adjust the difficulties at Tangier 
Mr. Mullowney, the new consul, remained at Gi 
braltar at the last dates, August 4. 


Tue Presie—neatu or Cap. Voonukzs. We 
regret to learn from the Mediterranean the death of 
Capt. Ralrn Voornures, commander of the sloop of 
war Preble. He died at Smyrna on the 27th of July, 
of bilious fever which terminated fatally the seventh 
day. His remains were followed to the grave by a 
large body of officers from the French, Danish. and 
Austrian vessels in port, and the seamen and mirines 
of the Preble—which, is now under command of 
lieut. J. P. Boyle, and was to sail early in August, 
touching at Athens, someof the Grecian Islands, 
thence to Tripoli and Tunis, and expected to reach 
Mahon about the middle of September. 

The U. S. brig Boxer, was at Pensacola on the 18th 
ult. In scouring the Gulf of Mexico, and Carri- 
bian sea, the officers ayd crew had become sickly. 

GENERAL NOTICE. 
Nary department Sept. 2, 1842. 

All communications to the department upon the 
subject of docks and navy yards, are to be address- 
ed to Commodore L. Warrington, chief of the Bu- 
reau. 

Those upon the subject of ordnance and hydro- 
graphy, are to be addressed to Commodore W. M. 
Crane, chief of the bureau. 

Those upon the subject of construction, of rs- 

airs, equiqment, &. are to be addressed to Captain 
avid Conner, chief of the bureau. 

Those upon the subject of provisions and clothing, 
are to be addressed to C. W. Goldsborough, chief of 
the bureau. 

Those upon the subject of medicine and surgical 
instruments, &c. are to be addressed to Dr. W. P. 
C. Barton, chief of the bureau. 

A. P. UPSHUR. 


The U. S. ship of the line Columbus, Capt. W. A. 
Spencer, sailed from Boston Aug. 29, for the Medi- 
teranean, where she will be the flag ship of the 
squadron. Besides commissioned officers, she has a 
crew of 774 souls; viz. G petty officers; 250 seamen; 
165 ordinary seamen; 123 landsmen; 48 first class 
boys; 58 apprentices; and 62 marines. The Colum- 
bus has generally been called a poor sailer. From 
some alteration in her trim, or other cause, no such 
20 appeared on Monday. She went to sea in ſine 
style. 

The United States brig Consort, lieut. Downes, ar- 
rived at Boston on the 30th ult. fro n Portland, where 
she has been stationed as a receiving ship. 

It is stated that Com. Hull will not accept the app int- 
ment which has been tendered him of the command of 
the ships afloat in Boston harbor, 

The Boston Evening Journal says that Com. Mortis 
has been ordered to proceed frem the Brazils io the Mee 
diterranean, io assume the command on that station. 

La Guayra, July 20, 1842. 

“Dear » We had here a few days since the 
American sloop of war Falmouth, commander Mc- 
Intosh from Norfolk via St. Thomas. She arrived 
on the 8th, and brought as passengers Wm. M. Black- 
ford, esq. and son, on their way to Bogota. They 
remained here twodays for tho purpose of allowing 
Mr. B. and the officers to visit Caraccas. This gen- 
tleman has lately been appointed charge d'affairs 
from the United States to the court of Bogota, and 
from his gentlemanly address must command re- 
spect from the uncouth Granadians. 

“This is the first American vessel of warthat has 
visited our waters since the “John Adams,” in 1838; 
consequently, when we secured this for two days, it 
was no more than duty to celebrate the event, which 
we did to admiration. 

“They sailed on the 10th for Puerto Caballo and 
Curacoa, after having visited Caraccas, where thcy 
were received with very marked attention. Indeed 
it was a source of great pleasure to us Americans to 
see such a fine specimen of naval architecture in 
these waters; and the only thing we wonder at is that 
our gov't don’t oftener send a few vessels of war on 
the “main,” as they have more commerce in this 
quarter that any other nation. It is the intention of 
Mr. Blackford tocharter a vessel from Curacoa to 
Maracaybo, and to travel by land from the Jatter 
place. Capt. McIntosh has orders to proceed gnme- 
diately to Pensacola to lay up during the hurrieane 
months. 

On Saturday last in the harbor of Pensacola, were 
the ships of war La Brilliante and Dunois, (French), 
and the U. S. ships Falmouth, and Ontario, and the 
brig Dolphin. 

Gn Thursday last the La Brilliante fired one gun 
every quarter of an hour thougb the day, in honor of 
the memory of the late Duke of Orleans. Each of 
the U. S. ships and the navy yard fired, at 12 o'clock, 

minute guns, twenty-one in number. 
MV. Orteans Pieainine, Aug. 17 
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The U. S. reason of such alleged right, title. authority, privi- 
teges. protection. or exemption, so set up aud claim- 
cd, ard the law of naticns applicable thereto, ana 
that the same exists in fact, and has been duly prev- 
ed to the said justice or judge. then it shall be the 
duty of the said justice or judge forthwith to dis- 
charge such prisoner or prisoners accordingly. And 
if it shall appear to the said justice or judge that 
such judgment of discharge ought not to be render 
ed. then the said prisoner or prisoners shall be forth- 
with remanded: Provided, always, That from any de- 
cision of such justice or judge an appeal may he 
taken to the circuit court of the United States for 
the district in which the said cause is heard; and 
from the judgment of the said eircuit court to the 
supreme court of the U. States, on such terms and 
under such regulations and orders, as well for the 
custody and appearance of the prisoner or prisoners. 
as for sending up to the appellate tribunal a tran- 
script of the petition, writ of habeas corpus return- 
ed thereto, and other proceedings, as the judge hear- 
ing the said cause may prescribe; and pending such 
proceeding or appeal, and until final judgment be 
rendered therein, and after final judgment of dis- 
charge in the same, any proceedings against said pri- 
soner or prisoners, in any state court, or by or under 
the authority of any state, for any matter or thing 
so heard and determined, or in process of being 
heard and determined, under and by virtue of such 
writ of habeas corpus, shall be deemed null and 
void. 

Approved, August 29, 1842. 


The U. States frigate United States 40 dass from 
Rio Janeiro, arrrived at Valparaiso, May 5, and pro- 
bably remained on the 14th. The store ship Reher 
from Callao, had also arrived at Valparaiso. 


The U. S. steamship Missouri, capt. J. S. Newton. 
arrived at Wiscasset on the Ist inst. from Thomaston. 
She was to remain a ſew days, and would then pro- 
ceed to Eastport, and returning, touch at Portland. 
Boston, Newport, &c. 


NAVAL REGULATION. When a commander shall be 
attached to a ship of the line, or a frigate, bearing 
the broad pennant of a commander of a squadron, or 
stution, he shall be considered as the executive offi- 
cer of the ship, and shall have an apartment and 
mess in the ward room. A. P. UPSHUR. 

Navy deparlment, 30th April, 1842. 


The U. S. ship Constellation, Commodore Kear- 
ney, was at Macao at last advices. The U. States 
ship Boston left Macao for Manilla on the 30th of 
March. 


Pacific squadron. Letters from Commodore Jones, 
dated on board the frigate United States, May 31, at 
Callao, inform us that the St. Louis, Yorktown, 
Cyane, and schooner Shark, were at that place. All 
well—no news. The St. Louis was to sail the 30th 
May, bound home. [Nat. Int. 


Circular of the the commander of the American squadron 
on the Chinese waters, 
U. S. S. Constellation, 
Macao Reads, 31st March, 1842. 

Sir: The Hongkong Gazette of the 24th inst. con- 
tains a shipping report in which is the name of an 
American vessel engaged in carrying opium—there- 
fore, I beg you will cause to be made known with 
equal publicity, and also to the Chinese authorities, 
by the translation of the same, that the government 
of the United States does not sanction “the smug- 
gling of opium“ on the coast under the American 
flag, in violation of the laws of China. 

Difficulties arising therefrom in respect to the 
seizure of any vessel by the Chinese, the claimants 
certainly will not, under my instructions, find sup- 
port, or any interposition on my part after the publi- 
cation of this notice. I am, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, (Signed), L. KEARNEY, 

Commanding the U. S. East India squadron. 
To the U. S. consul, or the vice consul ut Canton. 


On dit. The American merchants will now de- 
mand satisfaction forthe gross outrage committed 
by the Chinese authorities on the boat of the Morri- 
son, and the murder of one of the crew, and if ne- 


The Texian prisoners, on the eve of their depar- 
ture from the city of Mexico, addressed a letter to 
the hon. Wappy TuHompson. our minister to Mexico, 
in which they express their grateful feelings for the 
zeal and ability with which he had urged their re- 
storation to liberty, and the kindness and bene vo- 
lence which he had extended to them during their 
painful confinement in prison. The reply of Gen. 
THoMPson was highly felicitous and full of that ele- 
vated tone of patriotic feeling which so pre-eminent- 
ly characterizes the productions of his pen. 

[ Balt. Amer. 
CORRESPONDENCE IN RELATION TO AMERICANS SENT 
TO VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

House of representatives, Aug. 10th, 1842. 
Sin: We beg leave to address you in behalf of sun- 
dry citizens of the United States held prisoners by 
the British government in its penal colony of Van 
Dieman's Land. 

It is represented to us that upwards of one hun- 
dred citizens of the United States are thus held cap- 
tive at the present moment. 
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We think that the present time, when arrange; 
ments are in progress for the removal of 80 mul. 0 
the causes of difference between the Unrated States 
and Great Britain, is an auspicious oecasien for so- 
liciting from the latter an act of mercy towards the 
citizens of the former, thus attesting in the strongest 
manner, the reciprocal good feeling, by which both 
governments are actuated. 

We therefore would most respectfully submit to 
your consideration the propriety and wisdom of iim- 
mediately applying to the British government for the 
release of those citizens of the United States. We 
have the honor to be, very respectful, 

(Signed) C. CUSHING, 

FERNANDO WOOD, 
CHS. G. FERRIS. 
To the president of the United States. 


Department of state, Washington, ug, Ilh, 1842. 

GENTLEMEN: The president has referred to me 
your letter to him, of the 10th of this month, asking 
for the interposition of the good offices of the go- 
vernment in behalf of sundry citizens of the United 
States, now held prisoners at Van Dieman's Land, 
on conviction of offences growing out of the revolu- 
tionary movements in Canada, some years ago; and 
has instructed me to adopt such course on the sub- 
ject as may be most likely to promote the object 
which you have in view. 

The considerations which you state, gentlemen, 
are undoubtedly such as may justify the exercise of 
clemency on the part of the British government to- 
wards these persons. They have been transported 
half round the globe to a penal colony, have already 
suffered much and Jong; and many of them have 
friends and connections in the United States, who 
sympathize deeply in their ſute. For the purpose of 
example, it would seem that it would be hardly use- 
ful to continue their punishment longer. And now, 
that other questions of difference have been settled, 
and that undisturbed peace may be expected along 
the borders, their release would be a happy and pro- 
per consequence of the pacific arrangements recent- 
y entered into between the two governments. 

I shall communicate your letter, without delay. to 
her Britannic majesty’s minister plenipotentiary and 
special; and respectfully urge him to press the con- 
sideration of your request upon the attention of his 
government. 

And 1 will add, gentlemen, that I enertain the 
strongest hope, that this interposition will, at the pre- 
sent moment be effectual, and that these mistaken 
and misguided young men will soon be returned to 
their country. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, with great re- 


cessary, both the Constellation and Boston will vin- 
dicate the honor of the United States flag by exact- 
ing from the Chinese satisfaction for a most treach- 
erous violation of international law. 

Col. de Janeigny, French commercial agent, and 
Mr. Challaye, the vice consul. have had a prolong- 
ed and secret conference with Yihshan and Kekung, 
the governors of Canton, not at their official residen- 
ces, but at the country house of Tinqua, the son af 
the late hong merchant of the same name. 

REMEDIAL JUSTICE. 
AN ACT to provide further remedial justice in the 
courts of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the Uniled States of America in congress assembled, 


vernment of those provinces, and found amenable 


They are chiefly young inen of the state of New ; spect, your obedient servant, M 
York, who, during the late revolutionary movements (Signed) ; DAN'L WEBSTER. 
in Canada, conceiving that the struggle there was Hon. C. Cushing, Fernando Wood, & Chas. G. Ferris. 


analogous in principle to the revolutionary war of [NTERNATIONAL courtesies. The Madisonian 


their own country, volunteered their services in aid, contains the annexed letters, which explain them- 
as they were induced to suppose, of the people of, selyes: 


the British provinces in arms for independence. 


! (copv.) 
Being taken in arms against the established go- 


Washington, Aug. 16th, 1842.) 

Sir: I herewith transmit to you, by direction of 
to its criminals laws, they were sentenced to the pun- her majesty’s government, six gold medals, bearing 
ishment of transportation to Van Dieman’s Land. | the portrait of her majesty’s, the queen, which the 

We have been charged with the presentation to! British government desire to present to the com- 
the house of many memorials. and of the proceed- manders of the United States vessels named in the 
ings of public meetings, seeking the interposition of accompanying list, in acknowledgment of the ser- 
the government of the U. States for the release of: vices rendered by them in saving the lives of British 
these prisoners. seamen, subjects of her majesty. 

Jt secins to us that the accomplishment of this ob- I have the honor to request that you will be pleas- 


That either of the justices of the supreme court of | ject is one, which it would be honorable and just for ed to cause these medals to be delivered to the re- 


the United States. or a judge of any district court of 
the United States, in which a prisoner is confined, in 
addition to the authority already conferred by law. 
shall have power to grant writs of habeas corpus in 


the federal government to attempt, by application to, spective commanders on the part of her majesty’s 


that of Great Britain. | governinent. 


4 


Though convicted and sentenced in due form of 


— 


law, for the acts committed by them, yet the crimes 
charged were of a political nature; a class of offen- 
finement. where he, she. or they, being subjects or ces, in regard to which it is common for one goyern- | 
citizens of a foreign state. and domiciled therein, ment to mierpose amicably in behalf of its subjects | 
shall be committed or confined. or in custody, under į held captive by another government. 

or by any authority or law, or process founded there-| These individuals, in volunteering to enter Cana- 
on, of the United States, or of any one of them, for! da, deemed themsclves to be exercising rights of 
or ou account of any act done or omitted under any | emigration, and of action in foreign war, appertain- 
alleged right, title, authority. privilege. protection, | ing to them as citizens of the U. States; and it was 
or exemption. set up or claimed under the commis- not till many of them had actually been made pri- 
sion, or order, or sanction, of any foreign state or | sopers in Canada, that they became aware that they 
sovereignty, the validity and effect whereof m were proceeding in violation of the laws of their) 

f= 


upon the law of nations, or under color thereoſ.— own country as well as those ESON: 
And upon the return of the said writ. and due proof] ces. z i ol e Britit provi | 
of the service of notice of the said procecding to the | 


“hey h ished: | 
attorney general or other officer prosecuting the pleas They have already been severely punished; and, 


for public effect, their liberation would, it seems to 
of the state, under whose authority the petitioner i 


has been arrested, committed, or is heid in custody, to, frontier than their longer detention. 
be prescribed by the said justice or judge at the time 
of granting said writ, the said justice or Judge shall! government, which has recently exerted itself so | 


proceed to hear the said cause; and if upon hearing effici ' i i 
V -E ori pon hearing etlicieutly for the release of citizens of the United 


ers is or are entitled to be discharged from such con- its parental care to these, also, who in 
5 — are confined in 
finement, commitment, custody, or arrest, for or by Vai Diemao’s Land. | 


all cases of any prisoner or prisoners in Jail or con- 


(corv.) 

List of gold medals transmitted to the secretary of 
state of the United States: 

1. For captain Depeyster, of the packet ship 
“Sheridan,” of New York, for saving the crew of 
the British barque Zephyr!“ of Newcastle, in No- 
vember, 1840. 

2. For captain James A. Wootton, of the packet 
ship Rhone,“ of New York, for saving the lives of 
the crew of the British barque “Belinda,” of Troon, 
David Mac Nichol, master. 

3. For captain T. B. Cropper, of the packet ship 
“Columbus,” of New York, tor saving the lives of 
the muster and crew of the vessel “Leonidas,” of 
Belfast, in November, in 1840. 

4. For captain W. C. Thompson, of the packet 


us, be more useful in preserving the peace of the ship “Stephen Whitney,’, of New York, lor saving 
l the master and crew of the schooner “Despatch,” 
We cannot but hope, therefore, that the federal’ of St. Johns, Newfoundland, in November, 1840. 


5. For captain Alexander S. Palmer. of the pack- 


) et ship “Garrick,” of New York, for saving the 
soner or prison- States detained in Mexico, may be induced to extend lives of master, mate, and crew of the brig Euge- 
nia,” of St. Johus, New Brunswick, in December, 
1840. 
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6. For captain Stoddart, of the packet ship “Ville 
de Lyon,” of New York, for saving the lives of the 
master and crew of the British brig “Britannia,” in 
November, 1840. 
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late act of congress under the new census. As both 


branches of the legislature have Van Buren majori- 


ties. this example will no doubt have a salutary in- 


fluence. The distribution of the districts is said to 


I have the honor to be, sir, with high considera- | be .equitable, and was agreed to by very decided 


tion, your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) H. S. Fox. 
The hon. Daniel Webster, &c. &c. Ke. 
(copy.) 
Department cf stale, Washington, 19th. Aug. 1842. 

Sir: I have received the letter which you did me 
honor to address to me on the 16th instant, transmit- 
ting, by direction of the British government, six me- 
dals bearing the partrait of her majesty, the queen, 
which the British government desires to present to 
the commanders of the United States vessels named 
in an accompanying list, in acknowledgment of the 
services rendered by them respectively in saving the 
lives of British’ seamen, and requesting me to cause 
these medals to be delivered to the respective com- 
manders on the part of her majesty’s government. 

I shall have great pleasure in forwarding these 
testimonials to those for whom they are destined; 
and I assure you that the government of the United 
States justly appreciates the honorable motives 
which have led the British government to the mani- 
festation of respect towards well-deserving citizens 
of the United States. The dangers and accidents of 
the sea naturally create a feeling of brotherhood 
among mariners of all nations, and great interests of 
humanity are connected with the cultivating and 
strengthening of this generous and noble feeling. 

Be pleased to accept the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. 

(Signed) Danie, WEBSTER. 

Henry S. Fox, esq. &c. &e. &c. 


TREATY WITH THE SENECAS OF NEW 
YORK. We have the satistaction to announce the 
ratification, by the senate, of the treaty conclu- 
ded at Buffalo in March last, by the honorable 
AMBROSE SpeENcER in behalf of the United States 
with the Seneca nation of Indians. Few can have 
forgotten the excitement produced by the treaty of 
1838, by which the Senecas ceded the whole of their 
reservalions to the Ogden company. Much com- 
plaint was made of the alledged unfair means by 
which that treaty was obtained, and the religious 
Society of Friends throughout the country so warmly 
espoused the cause of the Indians, and exerted them- 
selves so actively, that a resort to force or to pro- 
` tracted litigation seemed to be the only alternatives. 
The whole affair was in the worst possible condition 
when president TyIER took it in hand in November 
last. Under his direction, and by the unwearied 
efforts of the war department, the Quakers represen- 
ted chiefly by the excellent P. E. Thomas, of Balti- 
more, and the Ogden company, were brought togeth- 
er, and terms of mutual compromise were arranged 
by which justice was done to the Indians and the 
rights of the coinpany, and the interests of the United 
States were preserved. 

The Senecas cede two of their reservations, the 
Buffalo and Tonewanda, for a fair consideration for 
the soil and the improvements, and retain two, the 
Cattaraugus and Chautauque. Those who choose to 
emigrate to the west, under the provisions of the 
treaty of 1838, are at liberty to do so. But it is sup- 
posed that the great body of the nation will remain 
upon and cultivate the two reservations retained, 
which are sufficient to allow about 200 acres of land 
to each family. 

Thus has terminated one of the most difficult and 
preplexing controversies which has ever grown out 
of our Indian ralations. Peace is restored, justice 
is attained, the rights and interests of all are main- 
tained; a large tract of country, of about 70,000 
acres of the very best land in western New York, 
contiguous to one of the most flourishing cities in the 
Union, is opened to the industry and enterprise of the 
white man; the Indians are removed from the scenes 
of temptation which they were incapable of resisting, 
and Buffalo, instead of a howling wilderness, will 
now have around her cultivated farms and gardens, 
yielding the supplies demanded by her markets and 
her commerce. [Madisonian of 27th Aug. 
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NEW YORK. 
Tue Leaistature. Both houses having on Tues- 
day last agreed upon an apportionment bill, it was 


sent to Gov. Sewarp, and by him was immediately 
signed and returned. The extra session was then 
closed, having been three weeks occupied in district- 
ing the state—the majority refusing so legislate on 
any other subject. New York is the first state of 
the Union, officially to recognize and carry out the 


majorities—68 to 37, for instance, in the house. The 
following under this law, are now the 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 


1. Suffolk and Queens. 17. Herkimer and Mont- 

2. Richmond & Kings. gomery. 

3. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 18. St. Lawrence and 
wards, N. York. Lewis. 

4. 6. 7, 10, 13. 19. Jefferson. 

5. 8, 9, 14. 20. Oneida. 

6. 11, 12, 15, 16, 17. 21. Otsego & Schoharie. 

7. Westchester& Rock- 22. Chenango, Broome, 
land. and Tioga. 

8. Putnam & Dutchess. 23. Madison & Oswego. 

9. Orange and Sulliran. 24. Onondaga. 

10. Ulster and Delaware. 25. Cayuga & Cortland. 

11. Columbia & Greene. 26. Tompkins, Chemung 


12. Rensselaer. and Yates. 
13. Albany. 27. Seneca and Wayne. 
14. Washington and Es- 28. Monroe. 

sex. 29. Ontario and Livings- 
15. Warren, Franklin, ton. 

Clinton, and half of 30. Steuben & Allegany. 


Hamilton county. 31. Chautauque and Cat- 


16. Saratoga, Schenecta- taraugus. 
dy, Fulton, and the 22. Erie. 
other half of Hamil- 33. Genesee and Wyo- 
ton. ming. 
34. Niagara and Orleans. 


All attempts to relieve certain rail roads and inter- 
nal improvements from impending fate, were una- 
vailing. Before the assembly adjourned, Mr. Hath- 
away's resolution, that the comptroller purchase in 
the New York and Erie rail ond at a price not ex- 
ceeding the lien of the state, was, on motion of Mr. 
Jansen, amended as follows: ‘And said comptroller 
is hereby directed to divide the same in such sections 
or platoons, as he in his wisdom may think the most 
beneficial to pay or satisfy the state or the contrac- 
tors who have been swindled out of their labors.” 

And then on motion of Mr. Hoffman, the whole 
matter was laid upon the table—58 to 36. 
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THE TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRI. 
TAIN AND THE U. STATES. 


When the treaty which had been concluded be- 
tween Lord Asusurton and Mr. WERSTER was com- 
municated to the United States senate by the presi- 
dent, he accompanied it with the following: 

MESSAGE 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITFD STATES TO THE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCOMPANYING 
A TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


J have the satisfaction to communicate to the se- 
nate the results of the negotiations recently had in 
this city with the British minister, special and extra- 
ordinary. 

These results comprise, 

Ist. A treaty to settle and define the boundaries 
between the territories of the United States and the 
possessions of her Britannic majesty in North Ame- 
rica, for the suppression of the African slave trade, 
and the surrender of criminals,fugitives from justice, 
in certain cases. 

2d. A correspondence on the subject of the inter- 
ference of the colonial authorities of the British West 
Indies with American merchant vessels driven by 
stress of weather, or carried by violence into the 
ports of those colonies. 

3d. A correspondence upon the subject of the at- 
tack and destruction of the steamboat Caroline. 

4th. A correspondence on the subject of impress- 
ment. 


If this treaty shall receive the approbation of the 
senate, it will terminate a difference respecting boun- 
dary which has long subsisted between the two go- 
vernments—has been the subject of several ineffec- 
tual attempts at settlement, and has sometimes led 
to great irritation, not without danger of disturbing 
the existing peace. Both the United States and the 
states more immediately concerned, have entertained 
no doubt of the validity of the American title to all 
the territory which has been in dispute; but that title 
was controverted, and the government of the United 
States had agreed to make the dispute the subject of 
arbitration. One arbitration had been actually had, 
but had failed to settle the controversy, and it was 
found, at the commencement of last year, that a cor- 
respondence had been in progress hetween the gov- 
ernments for a joint commission, with an ultimate 
reference to an umpire or arbitrator, with authority 
to make a final decision. That correspondence, 


however, had been retarded by various occurrences, ! 
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and had come to no definite result when the special 
mission of Lord Ashburton was announced. This 
movement on the part of England afforded, in the 
judgment of the exccutive, a favorable opportunity 
for making an attempt to settle this long existing 
controversy by some agreement or treaty, without 
further reference to arbitration. ‘ 

It seemed entirely proper that, if this purpose were 
entertained, consultation should be had with the au- 
thorities of the states of Maine and Massachusetts.— 
Letters, therefore, of which copies are herewith 
communicated, were addressed to the governors of 
those states, suggesting that commissioners should bo 
appointed by each of them, respectively, to repair to 
this city and confer with the authorities of this go- 
vernment, ona line by agreement or compromise, 
with its equivalents and compensations. This sug- 
gestion was met by both states in a spirit of candor 
and patriotism, and promptly complied with. Four 
commissioners on the part of Maine, and three on 
the part of Massachusetts, all persons of distinction 
and high character, were duly appointed and com- 
missioned, and Jost no time in presenting themselves 
at the seat of the government of the United States. 
These commissioners have been in correspondence 
with this government during the period of the discus- 
sions; have enjoyed its confidence and freest commu- 
nications; have aided the general object with their 
counsel and advice; and in the end, have unanimous- 
ly signified their assent to the line proposed in the 
treaty. 


Ordinarily, it would be no easy task to reconcile 
and bring together such a variety of interests in a 
matter in itself dificult and perplexed; but the efforts 
of the government in attempting to accomplish this 
desirable object, have been seconded and sustained 
by a spirit of accommodation and conciliation on the 
part of the states concérned, to which much of the 
success of these efforts is to be ascribed. 


Connected with the settlement of the line of the 
north eastern boundary, so far as it respects the states 
of Maine and Massachusetts, is the continaation of 
that line along the highlands to the northwesternmost 
head of Connecticut river. Which of the sources of 
that stream is entitled to this character, has been 
matter of controversy aud of some interest to the 
state of New Hampshire. The king of the Nether- 
lands decided the main branch to be the northwest- 
ernmost head of the Connecticut. This did not satisfy 
the claim of New Hampshire. The line agreed to 
in the present treaty follows the highlands to the 
head of Hall's stream, and thence down that river, 
embracing the whole claim of New Hampshire, and 
establishing her title to 100,000 acres of territory, 
more than she would have had by the decision of the 
king of the Netherlands. 


By the treaty of 1783, the line is to proceed down 
the Connecticut river to the 45th degree of north la- 
titude, and thence west by that parallel, till it strikes 
the St. Lawrence. Recent examinations having as- 
certained that the line heretofore reccived as the 
true line of latitude between those points was erro- 
neous, and that the correction of this error would not 
only leave, on the British side, a considerable tract of 
territory, heretofore supposed to belong to the states 
of Vermont and New York, but also Rouse's Point, 
the site of a military work of the United States, it 
has been regarded as an object of importance, not 
only to establish the rights and jurisdiction of those 
states, up to the line which they have been consider- 
ed to extend, but also to comprehend Rouse’s Point 
within the territory of the United States, The re- 
linquishment by the British goveromeut of all the 
territory south of the line heretofore considered to 
be the true line, has been obtained, and the conside- 
ration for this relinquishment, is to enure by the pro- 
visions of the treaty to the states of Maine and Mase 
sachusetts. 

The line of boundary, then, from the source of the 
St. Croix to the St. Lawrence, so far as Maine and 
Massachusetts are concerned, is fixed by their own 
consent and for considerations satisfactory to them; 
the chief of these consideratious being the privilege 
of transporting the lumber and agricultural products 
grown and raised in Maine on the waters of the St. 
John’s and its tributaries down that river to the 
ocean, free from imposition or disability. The im- 
portance of this privilege, 5 in its terms, to 
a country covered at present by pine forests of great 
value, and much of it capable hercafter of agricul- 
tural improvement, is not a matter upon which the 
opinion of intelligent men is likely to be divided. 


So far as New Hampshire is concerned the treaty 
secures all that she requires, and N. York and Ver- 
mont are quieted to the extent of their claim and oc- 
cupation. The difference which would be made in 
the northern boundary of these two states, by con- 
necting the parallel o latitude, may be seen in Tan- 
ner's maps, (1836) new Atlas. Maps Nos. 6 and 9. 
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V. . Ohio, 536 1,311,954 1,325 2.883 112 8.868 213 4,661 
Statistical table showing the aggregate amount of bushels of wheat, barley, oats, rye, Indiana, 203 224,624 846 1,248 54 5 399,134 2,224 
buckwheat and Indian, corn raised in the United States: Illinois, 98 172,657 640 785 16 2,417,827 2,204 
EASTERN STATES. Missouri, 64 49,363 636 393 9 960,058 1,326 
Bushs. wheat. bushs. oats. bush. rye. bushs. bkicht. bushs. corn. Arkansas, 10 1,430 292 88 1 330.847 400 
Maine. 848,166 1,076,409 137,941 51,543 950,528 Michigan, 93 202, 880 97 491 i 1,832,363 1,144 
New Hampshire, 422,124 1,296,114 303,148 105,103 1, 162,572 Florida, ji. Aat 62 65 2 189,650 410 
Massachusetts, 157.923 1,319,680 536,014 87,000 1,809,192] Wiskonsan, 4 900 29 124 360,993 850 
Rhode Island. 23.098 171,517 34,521 2,979 450,498 Iowa, 6 4.340 37 71 95,425 154 
Connecticut, 87,009 1,453,262 737,424 303,043 1,500, 441 D. Columbia, 4 25, 500 4 1 183, 370 30 
vermont, 495,800 2.225 584 230,993 228,416 1,119,678 — — — — — 
eee — — ü — 1.277 2,266,736 6,483 6.867 218 $19,995,816 15,470 
Total, 2,014,120 7.539. 566 1,985,041 778,084 6,992,909 Total value 88,218,718 Grand total value 965,858,470 
Total bushels barley raised i in these states 797,409 VII. 
Total value, $10,826,301 90 Statistical table showing the aggregate amount of live stock in the U. States. 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. EASTERN STATES. 
New York, 12.286.418 20.675,847 2,979,323 2,287,885 10,972,286 Horses & mules. Neat cattle. Sheep. Swine. Poultry esti. va. 
New Jersey, 174,203 3.083,524 1.665.820 856.117 4, 361.975 Maine, 59,208 327,255 649.264 117.386 $123,171 
Pennsylvania, 13,213,077 20,641,819 6,613,873 2,113,742 14, 240,022 N. Hampshire, 43.892 275,562 617.390 121,671 107,092 
— — — — -— | Massachusetts, 61,484 282.574 378,226 143.221 178,157 
Total, 26, 273.698 44,401,190 311,259,016 5.257,744 29, 574, 283 Rhode Island, 8.024 36,891 90,146 30,659 61,702 
Total bushels of barley raised in these states, 2,742,462. Connecticut, 34,650 238,650 403,462 131,961 176,628 
Total value, $71,051,348 70. Vermont, 2,402 384,341 1,681,819 203, 800 131,578 
SOUTHERN MIDDLE STATES. — - — 
Delaware, 315,165 927,405 33,546 11.299 2,099,359 269,660 1,545,273 3,820,307 748,698 $778,329 
Maryland, 3,345,783 3,534,211 723.577 73.606 8,233,086 Total value $42,543,002 
Virginia, 10.109,716 13,451,062 1.482.799 243,822 34,577,591 NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
North Carolina, 1,960,885 3,193,941 213,971 15,391 23,893 763 New York, 74.543 1,911,244 5,118,777 1,900,065 1,153,413 
— — New Jersey, 70,502 220, 202 219.25 261.443 336,953 
Total, 15,731,549 21,106,619 2, 453.893 344,118 68,0 803,789 Pennsylvania, 365,129 1, 172, 665 1,767,620 1,503,964 685,801 
Total bushels of barley raised j in these states, 99,850. = — == — — — 
Total value 860.702.339 90. 910,174 3, 304, 111 7.105.682 3,665,472 2,176,167 
SOUTHERN COTTON GROWING STATES. Total value $106,720,236 
South Carolina, 963,354 1,486,208 44,738 72 14,722,808 SOUTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
Georgia, 1,801,830 — 1,610.030 60.693 141 20,905,122; Delaware, 14,421 53,883 39.247 74,228 47,265 
Alabama. 826.052 1,406,353 51,008 58 20.947, 004 Maryland, 92,220 225,714 257,922 416,943 218,765 
Mississippi, 196,626 668.624 11.444 61 13,161, 237 Virginia, 326,458 1,024,148 1,293,772 1,992,155 754,698 
Louisiana, 60 107.353 1,812 .. 589: 52, 912 N. Carolina, 166, 608 617,371 938,279 1,649,716 544,125 
Tennessee, 4,569,692 7,035,678 304.320 17,118 44, 986, 188 — re 5 aN o „ 
— — — — 599,687 1,921,116 2,129, 220 4,133,042 1,564,853 
Total 8,364,614 12,314,246 474,015 17,450 120,675,268 Total value, 966,818,189 
‘Total bushels of barley raised in ‘these states, 31,101. SOUTHERN STATES. 
Total value $74,031,054 00. S. Carolina, 129,921 572.608 232,931 878,532 396,364 
WESTERN STATES. Georgia, 157.540 884,414 267.107 1,457,755 449,623 
Kentucky, 4,803,152 7,155,974 1,321,373 8,169 39,847,120 Alabama, 143,147 668,018 163,243 1,423,873 404,994 
Ohio, 16,571,661 14,393, 103 814,205 633,139 33, 668, 144 Mississippi, 109.227 623,197 128, 367 1,001,209 369,482 
Indiana, 4.049.375 5,981,605 129.621 49,019 98, 155,827 Louisiana, 99.583 381,243 98,072 323.220 283,559 
Illinois, 3,335 393 4, 988.008 88,197 57.884 22,634,211 Tennessee, 341,409 822,851 741,593 2,926,607 606,969 
Missouri, 1,037,386 2, 234,947 63,608 15,318 17 332.524 — 
Arkansas, 105,878 189,553 6,219 83 4,846,632 981,132 3,952,336 1,631,363 8,011,156 2,510,991 
Michigan, 2,157,108 2, 114,051 34,236 113,592 2, 277,039 Total value 8122, 563,021 
Florida, 412 13,829 305 “kes - 898,974 | WESTERN STATES. 
W iskonsan, 212,116 406,514 1,965 10,654 379,359 Kentucky, 395.853 787,098 1.008.240 2,310,533 536,439 
lowa, 154,693 216,385 3,792 6,212 1,406, 241 Ohio, 430.527 1,217,874 2,028,401 2,099,746 551,193 
Dis't of Columbia, 12,147 15, 751 5,081 272 39,485 Indiana, 241,036 619.980 675,982 1,623,608 357,594 
- — — — —— l Illinois, 199,235 626,274 395,672 1,495,254 309,204 
Total, 32,439,321 37,709,720 2,473,602 894,847 151,485,616 | Missouri, 196,032 433,875 348,018 1,271,161 270,647 
Total ‘bushels of barley raised i in these states, 490,674. | Arkansas, 51,472 188,736 42,151 393,058 109,468 
Total value 8125, 807,607 10—Grand total $342,418,651 60. Michigan, 30,144 185,190 99,618 295,590 82,730 
IJ. Florida, 12,043 118,081 7,198 92,680 61,007 
Statistical table Shotoing the aggregate number of flouring mills, bar rels of flour manufac- bad 5 3 a 5 ne 1 18325 
tured. No. of grist, saw and is „ 1 Saa men employed, &c. D. o N Columbia; 2. i 45 3.274 706 4.673 3'092 
5 s 0 ; ? un: en 5 „„ 5 355 
e „ on 10 1.592 3633 1.575,016 4,248,750 4.624,02 9, 742,85 2,314,070 
N. Hampshire, 3 800 499 959 9 758,260 1,296 Total 5156, 714,045 Grand total 8338, 644, 448. 
Massachusetts, 12 7,436 678 1,252 7 1.771.185 1.308 VIII. 
Rhode Island, 144 123 83,683 166 | Statistical table showing the aggregate amount of hops, wax, potatoes, hay and hemp raised. 
Connecticut, 7 15,500 384 673 57 543,509 895 . EASTERN STATES. Tons. 
Vermont, 7 4,499 312 1,081 20 1,083,124 1,374 lbs. hops. lh x, wax, Bush pota. Tons hay. hemp 385 
as 5 — — — — — Maine, 36,940 3,723 10,39 2.280 69 1.358 
Total 49 35,200 2,525 5,469 113 57,401,353 9, 172 N. Hampshire, 243,425 1,345 6,206,606 496.107 263 
Total value $7,369,410. Massachusetts, 254,795 1,196 5,385,652 569, 395 21 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. Rhode Island, 113 165 911,973 63,449 1 
New Vork, 338 1,861,385 4,750 6.356 63 16, 53,280 10,807 Connecticut, 4.578 3.897 3,414, 238 426,704 41} 
New Jersey, 64 168.797 509 597 = 5 1330 Vermont, 48,137 4,660 8,869,751 836,739 293 
i ania, 736 1,193,405 2,554 5,389 424,9 799 == oo ee —— 
eee J) 0 Fee pees 587,983 14,986 35,130,500 3,083,752 1381 
Total, 1,138 3,223,537 4, 133 12.342 250 $29,825,130 20,085 Total value 925, 689,603 
Total value $25,159,048. NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
SOUTHERN MIDDLE STATES. New York, 447,250, 52,795 30,123,614 3,127,047 1, 1303 
Delaware, 21 76,194 108 123 737,971 288 New Jersey, 4.531 10,061 2,072,069 334,861 2, 1652 
Maryland, 189 466,708 478 430 9 3.26 7,250 898 Pennsylvania, 49,481 33,107 9,535,663 1,311,643 2,649 
Virginia, 764 1,041,526 2,714 1,937 61 7,885,499 3,964 - —— — — 
N. Carolina, 323 87,641 2.033 1,056 46 1,552,096 1,830 501.262 95.963 41.731.346 4,773,551 5.946 
ee. ee — — — Total value 837.138.800 
1.297 1,672,069 5,329 3,596 116 $13,442,816 6, 980 SOUTHERN MIDDLE sTArEs. 
Total value $8,218,718. Delaware, 746 1,088 200,712 22,483 527 
SOUTHERN STATES. Maryland, 2.357 3.674 1,036,433 106,687 488 
S. Carolina 164 58.458 1,016 746 19 1,201,679 2, 122 Virginia, 10,597 65,020 2,944,660 364,7083 25,594} 
Georgia, 114 55,158 1,051 677 6 1,268,715 1,581 North Carolina, 1, 063 118,923 2,609,239 101,369 9,8793 
Alabama, 51 23,664 797 524 16 1,225,425 1,386 PORNOA — 
Mississippi, 16 1,809 806 808 28 486,864 923 14,763 188,705 6.791 044 595,248 36,014 
Louisiana, 3 276 139 3 i Rae eek 8 f Total value 84,984, 537. 
eee 5 7,831 1,565 977 ’ SOUTHERN STATES. 
Pn! ee ee ee laa 93 15 857 2698 313 24.618 
603 296,970 5,511 3,370 146 35,910,131 9,084 Georgia, 773 19.799 1.291.366 16.969 103 
Total value, $8,974,719. Alabama, 825 25 226 1,708 356 12.718 5 
WESTERN STATES. Mississippi, 154 6 835 1.630. 100 16 
Kentucky, 238 73.088 1,515 718 23 2,437,937 2,067] Louisiena, 115 1.012. 834.341 24 651 
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1.904.370 


Tennessee, 850 50 907 31233 
—— 2a South Carolina, 
2310 ~ 119 636 10 066,816 110,360 3376: | Georgia, 
Total value 821.708.472 Alabama, 
WESTERN STATES. Mississippi, 
Kentucky, 742 33,445 1,035,085 88.306 9.992? | Louisiana, 
Oii» 62,195 38,950 5,825,021 1,022,037 9.080, | Tennessee, 
Indiana, 38.591 30,647 1.525,79 178.029 8.605 
IIhnois, 17,742 29,173 2,025,520 164.932 1,976! Total 
Missouri, 789 56,461 783,768 49,083 18,010; 
Arkansas, 7,079 293,608 586 1,039; Kentucky, 
Michigan, 11,38: 4,533 2,109,205 130,805 755! | Ohio, 
Florida, 75 264,617 1.197 2 Indiana, 
Wiskonsan, 133 1.474 419,608 30,938 2 | Minois, 
lowa, 83 2,132 234,063 17,953 313. Missouri, 
District of Columbia, 28 44 12,035 1,331 Arkansas, 
— — Michigan, 
131,684 209,013 14,598,324 1,685, 197 49.777 Florida, 
Total value $13, 106,201 $102,627,613 Wiskonsan, 


Statistical table showing the aggregate amount of woop sold, value of the products of the 
DAIRY, of the ORCHARD, gallons of wine made, home made or family goods, in the U. S. 
EASTERN STATES. 


Grand total value 
XI. 


Jowa, 
District of Columbia, 
Total 


Cords wood. Val. dairy. Fal. orchard. Gal’ A wine, Fam. goods. 
Maine, 205,011 1,496,902 8149.384 2,236 
New Hampshire, 116,226 1,638,543 239,979 94 536,303 | 
Massachusetts, 278,069 2,873,299 389,177 193 231.942 
Rhode Island, 48,666 223,229 32,098 S03 51,183 
Connecticut, 159,062 1, 376,534 296,232 2 666 226,162 Maine, 
Vermont, 96,399 2, 008,737 213,044 94 674,547 New Hampshire, 
— — — | Massachusetts, 
903,433 9,117,244 1,320,814 6,086 2,526, 532 Rhode Island, 
Total value 914.323, 380 Connecticut, 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. Vermont, 
New York, 1,058,923 10,496,021 1,701,935 6,799 4,636,547 
New Jersey, 340,602 1,328,032 464,706 9,416 201,625 
Pennsylvania, 269,516 3, 187,292 618,179 14,328 1, 303,093 
— — — — — — — New York, 
1,669,041 15,011,345 2, 784.120 30,543 6, 141,265 New Jersey. 
Total value 826,458,616. | Pennsy lvania, 
SOUTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
Delaware, 67,864 113,823 28,211 322 62,116 
Maryland, 178,181 457,466 105,740 7,585 176,050 
Virginia, 403,590 1, 480, 488 705,765 13,911 2,441,672 Delaware, 
North Carolina, 40,034 674,349 386,006 28,752 1,413,242 Maryland, 
— [ — —— — Virginia, 
689, 669 2, 726,131 1,225,722 50,570 4, 093,080 North Carolina, 
Total value $9,109,779. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
South Carolina, 171,451 577,810 52,275 643 930,703 
Georgia, 57,459 605,172 156,122 8,647 1, 467, 630 South Carolina, 
Alabama, 60,955 265,200 55,240 177 1, 756. 119 Georgia, 
Mississippi, 118,423 359,585 14,458 12 682. 945 Alabama, 
Louis iana, 202, 867 153,069 11,769 2,884 65,190 Mississippi, 
Tennessee, 104,014 472,141 367,105 653 2, 886,661 Louisiana, 
— — — — Tennessee, 
715,169 2,432,977 656,969 13,016 7,689,248 
Total value $11,854,756. 
WESTERN STATES. 
5 264,222 931,363 434,935 2, 209 2,622. 462 Kentucky, 
Ohio, 272,527 1,848,869 475,271 11,524 1, 853.937 Ohio, 
Indiana, 183,712 742,269 110,055 10,265 1, 289.802 Indiana, 
Illinois, 134,549 428,175 126,756 474 993. 567 Illinois, 
Missouri, 81.981 100,432 90,878 2 1,149,544 Missouri, 
Arkansas, 78,606 59,205 10,680 489,750 Arkansas, 
Michigan, 54,498 301,052 16,075 113,955 Michigan, 
Florida, 9,943 23,094 1,035 20,205 | Florida, 
Wiskonsan, 22,910 35,677 37 12,567 Wiskonsan, 
Iowa, 7,304 23,609 50 25,966: Iowa, 
District of Columbia, 1.287 5,566 3,507 25 1,500 
N 1,111,539 4,499,311 1,269,279 24,519 8.573, 255 
Total value $16,023,864 $77,373,394 


3 total value 


Statistical table showing the aggregate amount of value of produce of market gardeners, 
nurseries and florists, &c., men employed and capital invested in the United Slates: 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, 


Total 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennaylvania, 
Total 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
Total 


EASTERN . 


Value produce oduce Men 
market gardeners. seen florists. employed. 
$51,579 60 639 

18. 085 35 21 
283,904 111.814 292 

67,741 12,604 20 7 
61.936 18.114 202 
16,276 5,600 48 
9499. 521 $148,627 - 1,459 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
499,126 75,980 525 
249,613 26,167 1.233 
232,912 50,127 1,156 
$981,651 $152,274 2,914 
SOUTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 

4,035 1,120 9 
138,197 10,591 619 
92,359 38,799 173 
28,475 48,581 20 

$253,066 999,091 821 


Capital| New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
84.774 Rhode Island, 

1,460 Connecticut, 
43,170| Vermont, 


inrested. 


240,274 
126,346 
6,677 


502,701 
258,553 


125,116 
857,475 


1,241,149 


1,100 
48,841 
19,900 

4,663 


74,504 


SOUTHERN 


38,187 2,139 
19,346 1,853 
31,978 370 
42,896 499 

240,042 32,414 
19,812 71,100 
392,261 $108,376 
WESTERN STATES. 
125,071 6,226 
97,606 19,708 
61,212 17,231 
71,911 2.990 
37,181 6,205 
2.736 415 
4,051 6,307 
11,758 10 
3,106 1,025 
2,170 4,200 
52,895 850 
469,697 5,166 
$ 1 $8 


EASTERN STATES. 


Value of Bbls. af Tons 
Lumber. Tar, &. Ashes. 
$1,808,683 2602 
433,217 1133 
344,845 6 
44,455 
147,841 
346,939 7183 
$3,125,980 1,0933 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
3,891,302 402 7 ae 
271,591 2,200 
1,150,220 l, 595 263 
$5,313,113 4.197 7,878} 


5,809 


$1,277,397 599,260 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
ie 

6,977 
538,092 
506,766 593, 451 


STATES. 


27 

1,058 210,98) 
418 9.213 
85 58.425 
66 43,063 
349 359,711 
34 10,760 
2,010 692,152 
350 108,597 
149 31,400 
309 73,628 
77 17.515 
97 37,075 

8 6.036 

37 24.273 
60 6.500 
89 85,616 
10 1,698 
163 42,933 
1,349 435,271 


Value 
Skins. 
88.027 
2,230 
60 


19,760 
1,750 


—— 


621,827 
15,556 
20.000 

9,571 


$45,126 


2,527 
23,214 
3,126 


828,867 


$1,225 
2,929 
3,585 
3,382 
1,179 
2,602 


814.900 


817.860 


37.218 
220.883 
38.412 
373,121 


$804,397 , | Statistical table showing the aggregate amount of products of the forest, number of men, &c. 


Gins’ng, W. of 


c. men. 
32,271 2,892 
1,929 553 
31,669 174 
155 50 
13,974 120 
2,500 392 
82,498 4,181 
143,332 4,664 
65,075 446 


44,297 1,988 


222,704 7,098 


7.557 
11.690 
49.654 
66,040 2,604 


114,941 5,027 


837.684 735 
114,050 153 
169,008 197 
192,794 2.248 
66,106 2,233 
217,606 3,336 1 
$1,297,248 L, 902 l 
WESTERN STATES. 
$130,329 
262,821 5,631 6,809; 
420,791 2 
203,666 5 
70,355 356 
176,617 34 
302,325 145 
20,346 
2³9 1 
50,281 25 
$1,929,769 


6,747 6,956 $645,147 
XII. 


9,247 508 
155 22¹ 
4,281 84 
6,873 123 
54 

1,635 2282 
22,191 1,272 
34,510 508 
15,286 326 
9.902 799 
6.763 368 
4,015 1,134 
3,805 343 
6,483 320 
6 

3,562 393 
67 

84,246 4,464 


Statistical table, showing the aggregate amount of DISTILLED AND FERMENTED 1. i- 
QUORS e number of men employed and capital invested in the United Stutes: 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Maine, 


Total value 


New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 


Total value 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 


Virginia, 
North Carolina, 


Total value 


Distil's. Gall’s. pro’d. Brew's. Gal's. prod. Men. Cap'l. inves'd. 
7 


3 191.0o⸗o0 4 $29,000 
5 51,244 1 3,000 7 15.993 
37 5,177910 7 429,800 154 963,100 
4 855 000 3 89,600 42 139 000 
70 215 892 „ 42 50 380 
2 3 500 1 12,800 5 8,850 
121 6.493 546 12 535 200 257 1 206 328 
51.712 586 

NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
212 11,973 815 83 6059 122 1 486 3 107 066 
219 334.017 6 206 375 394 230 870 
1.010 6 240.193 87 12 765 974 1,607 1 589,471 
1.441 18,548,025 176 19.031.471 3,487 4 927.407 

7,808,916 

SOUTHERN MIDDLE 8TATES. 
De a eerar eens 3 39,500 9 8,000 
73 366 213 11 828 140 199 185.790 
1.454 865,725 5 32.960 1.631 187,212 
2,802 1,051,979 17,431 1,422 180,200 
4,329 2,283,917 19 918,031 3,261 561,202 


8823,984 
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GOVERNOR SEWARD'S MESSAGE. 


Fellow citizens of the senale and assembly: 

I transmit a law of congress which reduces the 
house of representatives to two hundred and twenty- 
three members, and the number of representatives 
from this state to thirty-four. Regret for the reduc- 
tion of the ratio of representation will be relieved by 
the more perfect expression of the popular voice 
which will be obtained vy elections in uniform single 
districts. 

I tender you congratulations on the general pre- 
valence of health and the abundant harvests of the 
year. | 
The edifice of the Genesee Wesleyan seminary at 
Lima, a flourishing institution which has been fa- 
vored with aid from the treasury, has been destroy - 
ed by fire; but private liberality, encouraged by for- 
bearance on the part of the state, promises a speedy 
renewal of the usefulness of the institution. 


The administration of justice has become more ef- 
ficient; but 1 hope the importance of preventing 
abuses of the writ of habeas corpus and of the privi- 
lege of bail may not be overlooked, as well as the 
manifest necessity for more cflectually securing the 
attendance of grand and petit jurors in courts having 
jurisdiction in criminal cases. 

ne discipline in the state prisons now blends 
kindness and religious instruction with regular but 
nol oppressive labor, and is producing results propi- 
tious to morality and consoling to virtuous sympathy; 
but 1 deeply regret the failure of all my efforts to in- 
duce the legislature to prevent the growth of crime 
by retorm in the construction of houses of detention 
and correction, and in the government of such insti- 
tutions. 

An agent has been appointed to explore the minc- 
ral districts and inquire into the expediency of sub- 
stituting labor in mines for the present mode of em- 
ploying convicts. 

A recent election in the city of New York was at- 
tended by a turbulent outbreak, in which officers en- 
gaged in canvassing votes were compelled to leave 
the ballot boxes, and the outrage was fullowed by an 
attack upon a Christian church and the dwelling of 
its ministers. The interruption of the canvass re- 
sulted in a suspension of the functions of the com- 
mon council during nearly two months. The princi- 

le of universal suffrage was nevertheless vindicated 
by the tranquility with which the people awaited and 
obeyed decisions on the questions in issue by the ju- 
dicial tribunals. 

A spacious aqueduct has been constructed, by 
which the Croton river, having beea raised to the 
height of one hundred and sixty-six feet above tide, 
is diverted frum its natural channel in Westchester 
county, conveyed nearly forty miles over formidable 
inequalitics of surface, and across the Harlem river, 
and discharsed into capacious reservoirs, from which 
the waters are dispensed throughout the city of New 
York. ‘This new and successful achievoment in the 
march of internal improvement, provides the metro- 
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polis with an element iudispensable to health, com- j adjudicated. It is, therefore, believed that the pri- 
fort and security, exceeding in volume the supply of | vilege of habeas corpus, and the right of trial by ju- 
the city of London, and fully anticipates the wants ry, as yet remain unimpaired in this state; and we 
of the vast population which must eventually be con-] are not obliged to retrace what is justly regarded as 
centrated in our commercial capital. The cost of; an important advance towards that complete politi- 
the work excecds twelve millions of dollars, and I} cal and legal equality, which, being comformable to 
deem it a subject of just pride, that the credit of a divine laws and essential to the best interests of man- 
mere municipality has proved adequate to an enter-| kind, will ultimately constitute the perfection of our 
prise which in any other age could have been at-| republican institutions. 
tempted only by the strong arm of an imperial or de- Rhode Island has been made a theatre of resist- 
spotic government. The structures, not less endur-| ance to public authority, growing out of unwise de- 
ing than useful, will remain a perpetual monument, lays in establishing equality of suffrage. A person 
not only of the forecast and public spirit of the mu-| assuming the character of chief magistrate of that 
nicipal council, but also of the advanced state of state, transmitted to me a resolution passed by as- 
science in our country. semblages which claimed to be a legislature, an- 
The remainder of the journals of the revolutiona-| nouncing to the executive and legislative authorities 
ry Jegislature and convention, containing the corres- of this state the organization of a new government 
pondence of those bodies with congress, with other in that commonwealth, under the constitution ap- 
states, with citizens in arms and in the public coun- proved by a portion of the people in an election held 
cils, and with friends of liberty in America and Eu- and conducted without previous legislative authority. 
rope, has been printed and will vindicate the memo- Almost simultaneously, the governor, in conformity 
ries of our ancestors from contemporaneous suspi- with constitutional laws of the United States, gave 
cions of disloyalty to their country, and enhance our | me notice that the individual who had thus assumed 
already high veneration by making us more fully ac-{ executive functions had taken refuge in the city of 
quainted with their trials and virtues. New York, and required me to arrest him as a fugi- 
Aided by the liberal interposition of the president | tive, charged with the crime of treason, committed 
of the United States and the efficient assistance of] in an attempt to subvert the government of Rhode 
the American ministers in London and Paris. our Island by military force. I complied with the re- 
agent has obtained access to the public archives in quirement, by issuing process; but the offender was 
those capitals; and the documents which he is tran- not found within our jurisdiction. I also adopted 
scribing, together with those he has procured in proper measures to prevent the arms and military 
Holland, will furnish complete transatlantic annals of | stores in our arsenal near the sea-board, from being 
the colony of New York from its foundation until its used in the attempt to desolate with civil war the 
independence. We were before indebted to the go- bosom of a sister state. 
vernment of Great Britain for very munificent con-“ The people of Rhode Island nobly sustained their 
tributions to our library. I ask your permission to | government, without the aid they had a right to ex- 
mark our appreciation of the high national ceurtesies | pect from the federal executive; and measures have 
we have received from European states, by transinit-; since been adopted by their legislature, designed to 
ting to them copies of the forthcoming reports on the | allay the public discontent and satisfy just claims for 


natural history of our commonwealth. 


I have great pleasure in informing you that the 
publication of those reports is in such rapid progress 
that portions will be submitted at the present ses- 
sion. A suit of the specimens which have been col- 
lected has been partially arranged in the Geological 
museum, and the seven other collections intended for 
the seminaries of learning will soon be ready for. 
their destination. The enterprize thus consummat- 
ed, originated in a merely economical desire to ex- 
plore our mountains in search of coal. All that has 
been gained in that view, is a certain knowledge that 
this important mineral does not exist within our bor- 
ders, and that its ample supply can only be introdu- 
ced by improving and extending the channels of our 
trade with other communities. But the absence of 
coal is bountiſully compensated by saline springs, 
and rich accumulations of lime, gypsum, marble and 
hydraulic cement in the Silurian formations; by marl 
and peat in the quaternary regions; by plumbago; 
and also by deposits of iron, lead, zine and copper in 
the granite districts, in the vicinity of almost inex- 
haustible forests, furnishing the fuel indispensable 
lor the reduction of these minerals. Our Jyccunis, 
moreover, will be enriched with specimens of all the 
animals and plants, and every soil, rock, mineral and 
fossil as yet discovered within our territory. The 
field within which medicinal science, agricultural 
chemistry, mineralogy and economical geology have 
hitherto pursued their beneficent investigations, is 
thus broadly enlarged; and such are the regularity of 
our rock strata and their exposure, and such the va- 
riety and perfection of organic remains, that the 
survey, although its results are as yet but partially 
disclosed, is regarded in the European schiobis as al 
fording a coutribution of great value to the cause of 
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science. with data for a more philosophical classifi- 
cation of facts aud important guidance in reading the 
unerring and imperishable records in which nature 
has written her own annals on the globe we inhabit. 

I call your attention to some cases in which the 
law of Virginia, retaliating on peaceful citizens of 
New York, injuries supposed to have been commit- 
ted by her executive and legislative authorities, has 
been put in operation. Although our commerce is 
uot greatly embarrassed by these unfraternal proceed- 
ings, yet unolfending citizens ought not in such cases 
to be lett to incur inconvenience, or sufer loss. I 
therefore renew my request for authority to instruct 
them to test the validity of the law of Virginia in the 
legal tribunals. 

The terms in which the supreme court of the U. 
States assigned reasons for their judgment, in a re- 
cent case between Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
would invalidate every state law concerning fugitives 
from justice, which should fail tu facilitate the cap- 
ture, even without legal process, of persons claimed 
as slaves, whether they had ever becn subjected to 
servitude or not; but the authority of the decision 
cannot be extended to cases presenting facts mate- 


rially varsing from those which marked the case thus 


an enlargement of suffrage. 

The long delayed negotiations between the United 
States and Great Britain are supposed to be on the 
eve of completion by a treaty in which our northern 
boundary will be readjusted, so as to secure to this 
state an accession of territory on the shore of Lake 
Champlain important to its defence against future 
aggression, and controversies which have endangered 
the peace of the two nations, will be permanently 
oe on principles consistent with the national 

onor. 


I have forborne to demand fugitives from justice 
who have fled to the British provinces, and also to 
surrender criminals from those provinces who have 
taken refuge in this state. from the time when the 
supreme cuurt of the United States virtually decided 
that the powers necessury fur those purposes were 
exclusively national, and therefore belonged to the 
federal government. ‘The governor general of Bri- 
tish North America, however, surrendered fugitives 
upon my informal request, until instructions, very 
recently received from the royal government, have 
obliged him to discontinue such courtesies. The 
evils resulling from the facility with which offenders 
against the Jaws of either country may secure impu- 
nity for their crimes, are so great, that I have thought 
proper to invoke the constitutional interposition of 
the general government, in the hope that the subject 
might find a place among the matters in negotiation 
between the two nations. 

1 have also considered it due to the cause of hu- 
manity, to address the chicf magistrate of the union 
in behalf of unfortunate citizens of this state suffer- 
ing the penalties of exile and imprisonment in an 
island of the Pacific ocean, fur political offences com- 
mitted under the influence of natural but misguided 
sympathics for the inhabitants of the British provin- 
ces on our border. 

Immigration was, during the last year, checked by 
alarms of war, but an increased tide i3 now setting 
into the country. Our thoroughfares are enlivened 
with familics; and even small communities from the 
British Islands and continental Europe, with their 
property, their tenchers, and their pastors, are seek - 
ing homes among us, anda participation in our so- 
cial and politica) enjoyments. Viewing this as an 
important and rapidly increasing element of national 
strength and greatness, and regarding all prejudices 
against any portion of the common family of man- 
kind on aceount of the accidents of birth, laws, lan- 
guaze or religion, as unwise and deeply injurious, 1 
renew my recommendation heretofore made for re- 
moving the disabilities by which resident aliens are 
embarrassed in acguiring, holding and transmitting 
real estate. 

I regret to inform you that the tolls received on 
all the canals during the present political year, com- 
pared with the amount collected during a similar 
portion of the last year, exhibit a diminution of one 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand six hundred and 
ninety-seven dollars; that the amount of duties re- 
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been dou- itself and debts for the payment of which funds had 
one hundred and forty-one dollars, than the sum re- bled, the rente districts of the state have become been invested and set apart, were added to the ag- 
ceived during the corresponding portion of the pre- the homes of an intelligent and industrious popula- | gregate of dehts for which no provision had been 
ceding year; and the revenue from duties on the tion; four flourishing cities and upwards of an hun- made; the conditional guaranty of the credit of the 
manufacture of salt, exhibits a similar dimigution of dred incorporated villages have been called into ex- New York and Erie rail road company was converted 
eight thousand eight hundred and ninety-three dol- | istence; our commercial emporium has trebled in po- | into a fixed debt, by withholding the aid necessary to 
lars. The aggregate decrease of the revenues from | pulation and added one hundred and seventy millions | complete their road and render it productive; and 
mese Several sources thus far, is one hundred and | to its wealth; the revenues, commerce and physical! other similar guaranties in regard to which there had 
ninety-three thousand seven hundred and thirty-one | strength of the whole cominonwealth have been aug- been no default, nor indications of default, by the prin- 
dollars. The dimunition in the canal revenues has | mented in almost an equal proportion; and the states | cipals first liable, were made to swell the aggregate 
been mainly experienced in the tolls on merchandise | are bound together with bands stronger than those of | indebtedness with which it was represented that the 
passing from tide water into the interior. It is pro- merely political compact, and the danger of dismem- | treasury was oppressed. 
bable, however, that the descending business inj bermcut is happily averted. Of the system, which] The principle that our improvements were to be 
transporting to market the large agricultural surplus, | though yet incomplete, has produced these wonder- made exclusively on the credit of their revenues, and 
furnished by the abundant harvests, will go far to- ful results, New York was the projector; and she without burthening the people, was abandoned by 
wards supplying the deficiency. may point to it as a column, designated and shaped | levying the tax exceeding six hundred thousand dol- 
I submit a communication from the superinten- by herself, to strengthen and perpetuate the national | lars, bearing alike on the districts the least, as well 
dent, showing that the manufacture of salt, scriously | structure. as those the most benefitted by the construction of 
embarrassed by the present ruinous revenue system But this high career of prosperous and well direct- | the works. Nor has the expectation of restoring the 
of the United States, co-operating with the commer- | ed enterprise has been brought to a sudden and hu- stocks of the state to their former high valuation 
cial pressure, must probably be altogether relin-| miliating close. For the first time in the quarter of| been adequately realized, and certainiv not to any 
quished before the expiration of the year, and, Fnot |a century which has elapsed since the ground was! extent commensurate with the sacrifices which have 
only invoke your direct action, but solicit your infu- | broken for the Evie canal, a governor of the state of i been made. The fiscal officers of the state are not 
ence with congress to avert a disaster which would; New York, in meeting the legislature, finds himself now able to negotiate loans even at seven per cent., 
increase the embarrassments of the treasury and be | unable to announce the continued progress of im- except occasionally ſor smali amounts. Under these 
deeply injurious to a large and important portion of; provement. The officers charged with the care of | circumstances the inquiry arises whether the policy 
the community. Our salines have hitherto constitu- the publie works, have arrested all proceedings in: thus attempted ought to be continued. An impera- 
ted an essential element of our fiscal strength, and | the enlargement of the Erie canal and the construc- tive sense of duty compels me again to declare my 
have always been regarded as among the most valua- tion of the auxiliary works. The New York and | conviction thal it is radically wrong, and that errone- 
ble and permanent possessions of the stat. The Erie rail road, with the exception of forty-six miles ous views have been taken of the causes of our em- 
possible sacrifice, therefore, by the general govern- from the castern termination, lies in unfinished frag- | barrassments. 
ment of so important an interest can not but excite | ments thoughout the long line of southern counties,| Previously to the present session of congress, when 
anxiety and alarm. stretching 400 miles, from the Walkill to Lake Erie. | as yet only one state had omitted to pay the interest on 
An agent was appointed to receive the portion of | The Genesee Valley canal, excepting the portion be- its debt, and that too, not without a pretext that be- 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, which, | tween Dansville and Rochester, also lies in a state trayed a desire to avert the consequences of so great 
by a law of congress, was payable to the state on the} of hopeless abandonment. The Black River canal, an error, I called the attention of the federal go- 
first of July last, and proceeded to Washington for which was more than two-thirds completed during! vernment to alarming indications of a general fai- 
that purpose, but was informed at the treasury that| the last year, has been left wholly unavailable. As lure by the indebted states, and invoked the consti- 
the apportionment had not been completed, and the | if this were not enough, two rail roads, towards the} tutional efforts which that government might etfec- 
money has not yet been received. The real impor- construction of which the state had contributed half tually make to avert such a catastrophe. After- 
tance of this revenne is not at all affected by the a- a million of dollars, and public spirited citizens ward, when the legislature of this state assembled 
mount which it yields at this time, since the national large sums in addition, have been brought to a forc-| at the beginning of the pres-nt year, the same ap- 
domain remains undiminished except by sales. — ed sale and sacrificed at an almost total loss to the! prehensions were communicated to them, with a 
Whether the stream of revenue be temporarily ob-| treasury, without yielding any indemnity to the| view of the deep interest which we had at stake in 
structed, as at present, or flow onward with a strong stockiivlders, and without ever securing a guaranty | the maintainance of the credit of our sister states. 
and increasing current, as at more prosperous peri-| that the people should be permitted to enjoy the use I urged that their failure would produce ellects disas- 
ods, its ultimate benefits must be substantially the of the improvements. At the same time the jealou- trous to the national industry and enterprise, and 
same. sies, alike unjust and unwise, which have so long de-| that it would necessarily result in diminishing the 
This state having long and uniformly expressed layed the construction of the New York and Erie | revennes from our canals and all other sources. I 
opinions in favor of protecting national industry, by rail road, are fostered with expectations authorised | submitted, also, that although we had ample resour- 
an adequate tariff, it must be an occasion of general | bY oficial announcement of a similar sacrifice of that] ces and revenue, our credit must unavoidably re- 
regret that the president perseveringly opposes and | Work as soon as the sale can be compelled by ae ceive some injury from our intimate political con- 
defeats the passage of laws designed to accomplish that | a Sacrifice which must result in a loss to the treasu- ! nection with insolvent states, and that if it should 
object. And our regret is mingled with surprise, | F) of three millions of dollars, and to beneficent con- | become materially impaired, serious embarrassment 
when we consider that it is at least doubtful whether | ttibutors of nearly two millions, in addition, and a | would be experienced in prosecuting the public 


there is any legal authority for the imposta now le- final overthrow of all the long cherished and highly | works. 
vied. The president, moreover, unequivocally indi- | excited hopes depending on the accomplishment of; Adverting to erroneous opinions then somewhat 
cates a determination to defeat any tariff law which | that enterprise. prevalent, I showed that the revenue from the canals, 
can be passed, except it be accompanied by a re-] The painful emotions excited by the condition to steadily increasing at the rate of fifteen per cent. 
linquishment by congress of the right to protect agri-| which the public works are thus reduced, might be | every two years, nothwithstanding temporary flue- 
cultural and manufacturing industry otherwise than} somewhat relieved, if there were any well grounded tuations, together with the revenues from the public 
incidentally, and also by a diversion from the states | hope that their presecution would be resumed within domain, constituted ample resources for borrowing 
of the revenues arising from the public domain.—] any reasonable period. But the provisions of the, all the money neccessary to complete the works, and 
The right to adjust the pecuniary burthens imposed | law suspending those works, as well 2s the contem- for paying the interest on the then existing debts, 
by the governincot upon the citizens would seem, of | porancous expositions of the grounds on which it; and those which it would be- necessary to contvact, 
all others, to belong properly to the legislature. It} was enacted, with every rational view which can be and for extinguishing the principal as fast as it 
cannot for a moment be supposed that the founders | taken of its tendency, forbid any such expectation.— would become due. I demonstrated that the danger 
of the constitution intended that the executive should | The policy of the act plainly is, that the debt of the to which the credit of the state was cxposed, arose, 
dictate to the national congress laws regulating reve- | state shall in no event be increased for the prosecu-| not from any cause merely local or temporary, nor 
nue and finance. tion of improvements; nay, further, that the whole of at all from the extent of our unfinished works, nor 
The fourth day of July last completed a quarter of | the existing deht shall be extinguished before any ad- | from the amount of our indebtedness, nor from the 
a century since the systein of internal improvements | ditional sum be borrowed, and that the accruing reve- | firmness with which we had persevered in our im 
was undertaken by the state. Within that period, j nues, instead of being appropriated, as heretofore, to! provements during the three previous years, but 
artificial navigation has been opened throughout dis-, the prosecution of the works, be henceforth applied | from the failure of the confidence of foreign capitalists 
tances equal to cight hundred and three miles; and | exclusively to the establishment of a fund for the ex- and even of the American people themselves, in tbo 
the use of animal power in transportation has given, tinguishment of the existing debts, although with financial wisdom and integrity of the government ot 
place to the steam engine, on routes seven hundred | small expectations those debts are redecmable only at! other states. 
and fifty seven miles in length. Navigation has been | distant periods. It is but too apparent that these pro- I submitted as a course proper in the emersency, 
established from tike water to Lake Champlain, Lake | visions render any further progress in our public works that care should be taken to foster our own credit by 
Oneida, Lake Ontario, Cayuga Lake, Seneca Lake, wholly impracticable. The present generation, if this | stating justly, and without exaggeration, the actual 
Lake Crooked Lake, and Lake Erie, and to the Mo-| law continue, must abandon all hopes of seeing the| indebtedness of the stale: by husbanding our revenues; 
iaw le and the Oswego, to the Seneca and the Genesee, | systein resumed, and it will only remain for them to} by preventing our conditional guarauties from be- 
ine St. Lawrence, the Delaware and the Susquehan- pay the whole cost of works, in a great degree use- coming fixed debts; by scrupulously performing our 
aah rivers. Not only has our frontier trade, which | less, because left unfinished, and hastening rapidly to | engagements with contractors; by prosecuting the 
wught distant markets, been incalculably increased, | dilapidation and ruin. unfinished works firmly, and even with sacrifices, if 


t 


d concentrated at the city of New York, but the| The objects which the legislature had in view, in} necessary; always adhering, however, to the funda- 


res of Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake] directing the suspension of the public works, were | mental condition that no more money should be bor- 
Superior, and the banks of the Ohio, the Miami and | declared to be to pay the debts of the state and pre-| rowed in any one year than a sum, the interest of 
te Wabash have been reached by our vessels, and] serve its credit. The means of paying the debts are which could be paid with the current revenues, to he 
the once inconsiderable trafic of that vast central re- | derived from revenues and taxes. But the state, so} ascertained from the actual receipts of the preceding 
zion, which stretches, from the summit of the Alle- | far from diminishing, has increased its indebtedness, | year; and by 5 a sinking fund with the 
znanies to the banks of the Mississippi, has grown in-] by becoming liable to contractors for heavy damages | moneys annually received from the proceeds of the 
„ am immense trade and become largely tributary to which might have been avoided by prosecuting the | national domain, together with a sufficient portion of 
he same fortunale metropolis. works, while by discontinuing the necessary enlurge- the surplus revenues, which should be inviolably 

Nieamwhile our canals and railroads have been ment of the Erie canal, the increase of revenue hith- | pledged, and steadily applied to the constant dimmu— 


Connected with similar systems, a thousand miles in| erto so constant, aud so confidently relied upon for} tion and final extinguishment of the principal of our 


| 
| 


ength, in the eastern states, and with still more ex-| the reimbursement of the debts, is checked, and must | debt. 


ended artificial channels in the communities beyond | ultimately cease. Simultaneously with the commence-| And to these suggestions, relating to the direct ac- 


ar southern borders. Our revenues have been in-] ment of this policy, a new mode of stating the public | tion of the legislature, ] added others, earnestly re- 


-reased from 8419, 900, in 1817, to $1,952,000, inl accounts was adopted. Debts due from the state to! commending that the influence of this state should be 
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exerted to secure the adoption of national measures to resume the public works, by pleading the distress 
which the exigency rendered necessary. Prominent which their suspension has already produced. They 
among those measures were iarilf laws, the resto- point us to labor unemployed, aud masses impover- 
ration of the currency, and some mode of enabling | ished; to agriculture unrewarded and burthened; to 
the indebted states to render the proceeds of {he | trade diminished and discouraged; to credit para. 
public lands immediately available for the payment | lyzed; to land and property depreciated and passing 
of their pressing engagements. And [also urged that: from hands hardened with the labor of production, 
the false and fatal principle of repudiating public 
debts, which as yet had not been openly promulgat- 
ed, should be met by this state with such an expres- 
sion of disapprobation and rebuke, as would con- 
vince the world that come what might of trial or dis- 
aster, so far as our action and influence could be ef- 
fectual, the faith of not only this, but of all the states 
of the American union, should be preserved forever 
inviolable. 

The policy thus recommended did not prevail, and 
the evils then apprehended are fully realized. State 
after state, some with unavailing struggles, but others 
without any, have neglected to perform their fiscal 
cngazements, and thus a dark stain is diffusing itself 
over the escutcheon of our country. The credit even 
of the union is virtually destroyed, and our own is : 


industry; to disappointed expectations built on the 
public faith, vhich no damages can reach or com- 
pensate; to dilapidatad structures with increasing 
expenditures; to diminished revenues and protracted 
taxation; to increasing and hopeless embarrass- 


cheerless decline from a career in which so much 
has been won for the interests and honor of the 
state. 

But we necd no such painful incentlve. Progres- 
sive physical improvement, comprehendinz the north 
as well as the south, the east and the west, opening 
every necessary channel, and disclosing every re- 


the policy of the state. And we are required to re- 
turn to the course we have left, by every considera- 
tlon of duty to ourselves, to posterity, to our country, 
and to mankind. 

In closing this my last general communication to 
the legislature, it would evince singular insensibility 
not to anticipate my retirement from the trust which 
I have received from my fellow citizens. Far from 
indulging a belief that errors have not occurred in 
conducting the civil administration of a state em- 
bracing such great and various interests, Jam, never- 
theless, solaced by the reflection, that no motive has 
ever influenced me inconsistent with the highest re- 
gard for the interests and honor of the state, and 
with the equality justly due to all its citizens. It 


paired, notwithstanding our great resources, and the 
conclusive efforts which have been made to induce a 
discrimination between that credit and the broken 
faith of other states. 

Under these circumstances, I must adhere to the 
views before submitted, and invite their reconside- 
ration; and to avoid any misapprehension, I recom- 
mend that the legislature rescind the law directing 
the discontinuance of the public works; render to 
the New York and Erie rail road company the aid 
necessary to enable them to recover their credit and 
resnme their operations; and direct the fiscal officers 
of the state, instead of reserving surplus revenues 
froin the canals for the payment of debts due at dis- 
tant periods, to apply such revenues, with the pro- 
ceeds from the national domain, to the prosecution 
of the public works, upon the plan before submit- 
ted, until the works shall be completed aud become 
productive; and provide other and additional tempo- 
rary means, if necessary, for that important object. 
And I further recommend that the legislature urge 
upon congress, and especially upon the president, the 
necessity of tariff laws adequate to revive our in- | ¢ 
dustry and commerce and restore the credit of the gusce anc equity; yet, remembering the generous 
general government; of a sound currency upon a spe- i appreciation which those efforts have met, I shall 
cie basis and of uniform value throughout the union; | Carry with me into retirement, a profound sense of 
and above all of such measures as shall secure to the obligation, and a spirit of enduring gratitude. I 
several states not only their distributive shares of the | never cease to invoke in behalf of the people of this 


knowledge, or in desiring to raise from degradation 


pressed by the operation of unequal laws or adventi- 
tious circumstances; or, in aiming to carry into re- 


mercial advantages already afforded to more fortu- 
nate and prosperous districts, I have urged too earn- 
estly, what seemed to me the claims of humanity, 


public land, but such further constitutional aid based | State, a continuance of the invaluable privileges, 


upon those lands, as will enable them promptly to ro- | civil and religious, which they now enjoy, and to im- 
cover their credit. plore that great and beneficent Being who directs and 
It cannot be denied that the time which has claps- regulates the destinies of nations, to promote aud 
ed and the policy which has been pursued, have in- watch over this commonwealth, in its continual ad- 
creased the difficulties to be overcome, and yet with | vancement throughout all succeeding apes. 
proper effort the ground we have lost may be reco- . WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
vered. We are oppressed, not so much by opposing | Albany, August 16:h, 1842. 
forces as by our own irresolution, and a small portion 
of that energy which was put forth when our system 
of improvement was undertaken, would secure its l 
re-establishment and successful triumph. It was not] The National Intelligencer publishes a list of 299 
then thought unbecoming for the state to invoke the public acts, resolutions, joint resolutions, and 92 
co-operation of the union and of the several states acts of a private nature, passed at the second session 
in aid of our efforts, and surely it cannot be deemed | of the 27th congress, , 
discourteous now to urge upon them the adoption ACTS OF A PUBLIC NATURE. 
of measures which will enable them to perform their], An act to provide for satisfying elaiins for bounty 
own obligations, the neglect of which has involved, lands, ſor military services in the last war with Great 
however unjustly, the whole country in a common Britain, and for other purposes. mn 
calamity. : Anact making appropriations, in part, for the civil 
Whatever may be the decision of the legislature | department, for the year 1842. 
on these momentous questions, it is at all events de- An act for the extension of the loan of 1841, and 
sirable to miligate,as far as may be, the misfortunes for an addition of five millions of dollars thereto, and 
in which the community is involved, and above all} for allowing interest on treasury notes due. 
to abstain from any measure which would aggravate | An act to authorise the issue of treasury notes. 
existing evils. I do therefore most earnestly protest; An act for the apportionment of representatives 
against any further sacrifices of works already com- among the several states according to the sixth cen- 
pleted, or in progress of construction as being sus. 


~ MST OF ACTS 


wanting in magranimity and wisdom; and while 1 An act making appropriations for the civil and di- 
ask for the New York and Erie rail road no prefe- | plomatic expenses of government for the year 1842. 
rence over the works in which the state is directly} An act making appropriations for the naval service 
engaged, or over those of similar character in other | for the year 1842. 
localities, yet in view of the imminent Jeopardy in 
which that great enterprise is now placed, I recom- 
mend that the proceedings for its sale be discon- 
tinued; and whatever else may be omitted, I again 
urge that adequate measures be adopted to secure the 
immediate resumption and speedy completion of that 
work, which under better auspices, would add dig- 
nity and lustre to the character of the republic. I 
also earnestly recommend that instructions be given 
to the canal commissioners, requiring them to com- 
plete and put in operation without further delay, at 
least the nearly finished portions of the enlarged Erie | entitle n act ne gt 
canal. circuit asd district courts in the district of Ohio.“ 
ne people, however, look not for temporary or; An act granting to the eonnty of Johnson, in the 
partical relief, but for the re-establishment of the territory of lova, the rigat of pre-ciaplion to a trast 
system of internal improvement upon broad and im- 2 land for a seat of justice for said county, and re- 
pregnable foundations. Our fellow citizens urge us pealing the sccond ecction of an act approved 3d day 


for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various In- 
dian tribes, for the year 1842. 

An act making appropriations for pensions in the 
year 1842. 

An act making an appropriation for the relief and 
protection of American seamen in foreign countries. 

An act making an appropriation for the repair of 
the custom house in Providence. 

Anacttoamend the act of the 10th of March, 1838, 


entitled “an act to change the time of holding the 
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into others that wait to gather the ripened fruits of 


ment and decaying enterprise; and to a long and 


source which nature has bestowed, is emphatically | 


may be, that in secking to perfect the diffusion of: 


or wretchedness less favored classes, unjustly de- 


mote and sequestered regions, the physical and com- 


An act making appropriations for the current and tleme 
contingent expenses of the Indian department, and | Florida. 


of March, 1839, entitled “an act making a dun 
of land to the territory of Iowa, for the purp» 
erecting public buildings thereon.” | 

An act supplementary to an act entitled . 
to amend the act approved May 13, 1800, entite: 
act to amend an act entitled “an act to establis; : 
judicial courts of the United States.” 

An act to authorise the judge of the district e 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania to hold a. 
cial session of the said court. 3 

An act to amend the several acts establishing 
trict court of the United States at Jackson, in ih. 
trict of West Tennessce. í 

An act changing the time of holding the ciren 
district courts of the United States for the distr: 
East and West Tennessee. : 

An act to authorise the collector of the distr- 
Fairfield to reside in either of the towns of Fe. 
or Bridgeport. 

An act to constitute the ports of Stonington. ` 
tic river, and Pawcatuck river, a collection d. 

An act to amend an act entitled “an act te 
into effect, in the states of Alabama and Missis 

the existing compacts with those states with =: 
to the five per cent. fund and the school reservat 
An act to regulate arrests on mesne process 
District of Columbia. 

An act to amend “an act for altering the t- 
holding the district court of the United States: 
western district of Pennsylvania, at Williams 

approved May 8, 1840. 

An act to change the name of the port of en. 
Lake Erie, known as Portland, to that of Sanii: 
An act in relation to the district court for the: 
ern district of New York. 

An act regulating the services of the several 
in the territory of lowa. Í 

An act requiring forcign regulations of come 
to be laid annually before congress. 

An act explanatory of an act entitled “a: : 
constitute the ports of Stonington, Mystic rive: 
Pawcatuck river a collection district. 

An act to provide for the early disposition 
lands lying in the state of Alabama, acquire 
13 Cherokee ludiaus by the treaty of 29th Dece. 

835. 


An act to provide for the settlement of the: 
of the state of Maine for the services of hern 
An act to provide for the allowance of invali:: 
sions to certain Cherokee warriors, under the j 

sions of the 14th article of the treaty of 1835. 

An act to settle the title to certain tracts of 
in the state of Arkansas. 

An act regulating commercial intercourse . 
port of Cayenne, iu the colony of French G. 
‘and to remit certain duties. 

An act confirming certain land claims in Loris 

An act to authorize the governors of the sis. 

Illinois, Arkansas and Missouri to cause to be &. 
ed the land therein mentioned. 

An act relative to the act entitled “an act er: 
lands to certain exiles from Poland, “ approve. 
June, 1834. 

An act to amend the act entitled an act suppl. 
tary to the act entitled “an act to amend the j. 
system of the United States.” 

An act authorising the construction of a war~ 
er for harbor delence. f 

Au act to annex a part of the town of Tiver 

‘the state of Rhode Island, to the collection dist. 
Fall river, in the state of Massachusetts. 

| An act to establish certain post roads. 

An act to contir:n certain entries of land 

state of Louisiana, and to authorise the issuing 
tents for the same. 

| An act to conürm the sale of a certain sch. 

tion in the state of Hlinuis, and for other purp- 

An act authorising the county commissio. 3 
Lake county. Illinois, to enter a quarter sec!. 
land for a seat of justice in said county. 
| An act for the benefit of the county of Holt. n 
state of Missouri. 

An act to provide for the armed occupation = 
nt of the unsettled part of the peninsula «. 


An act to extend the provisions of an act eci 
an act to regulate processes in the courts «i 
United States,“ passed the 19th May, 1828. t 

An act to provide for the permanent emploi 
in the post office department of certain clerks; t 
tore for several years temporarily employed“ 
department. 

An act to regulate appeals and writs of err: | 
the district court uf the United States for the 
ern district of Alabama. 

An act to provide for the settlement of the 
of tue state oi Georgia tor the services of her 

An act authorizing the settlement and papi 
certain claims of the state of Alabama. 

An act to grant pre-emption rights to sett 
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the “Dubuque claim,” so called in the territory of in said township, upon the condition that the same is 


Iowa. 

An act making appropriations for the support of 
the army and military academy for the year 1842. 

An act to establish an auxiliary watch for the pro- 
tection of public and private property in the city of 
Washington. 

An act to amend an act entitled “an act to provide 
for the paymentof horses and other property lost or 
destroyed in the miltary service of the U. States,” 
approved the 18th day of January, 1837. 

An act respecting the organization of the army and 
for other purposes. 

An act to provide for the satisfaction of claims 
arising under the fourteenth and nineteenth articles 
of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, concluded in 
September, 1830. 

An act further supplementary to an act entitled 
san act to establish the judicial courts of the United 
States,” passed the 24th of September, 1789. 

An act making an appropriation to supply a defici- 
ency in the navy pension fund. 

An act for the relief of certain settlers in the ter- 
ritory of Wiskonsan. 

An act to amend the acts of July, 1836 and 1838, 
allowing pensions to certain widows. 

An att for the payment of Florida militia called 
into service in the years 1839 and 1840. 

An act legalizing and making appropriations for 
such necessary objects as have been usually included 
in the general appropriation bills without authority 
of law, and to fix and provide for certain incidental 
expenses of the departments and officers of the gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, 

An act to provide for publishing an account of 
the discoveries made by the exploring expedition un- 
der the command of lieutenant Wilkes, of the United 
States navy. 

An act to establish a district court of the United 
States in the city of Wheeling, in the state of Vir- 
ginia. 

An act to confirm the sale of public lands in cer- 
tain cases. 

An act to regulate the pay of pursers and other 
officers of the navy. 

An act to regulate the value to be affixed to the 
pound sterling by the treasury department. 

An act making appropriations for certain fortifica- 
tions of the United States for the year 1842. 

An act to provide for purchasing materials, and 
for the support of the penitentiary in the District of 
Columbia. 

An act to limit the sale of the public stock to par, 
and to authorize the issue of treasury notes in lieu 
thereof to a certain amount. 

An act to extend the collection district of Wis- 
casset. 

An act to suppress the vending of lottery tickets in 
the District of Columbia. 

An act to make an appropriation for certain expen- 
ses in the erection of a penitentiary in the territory of 
Iowa. 

An act making appropriation for certain sites for 
marine hospitals therein mentioned, 

An-act making an appropriation for the erection of 
a marine hospital at or near Ocracoke, in North 
Carolina. 

An act to establish an additional land office in 
Florida. 

An act concerning the payment of Florida militia. 

An act to define und establish the fiscal year of the 
treasury of the United Statcs. 

An act in relation to lands sold in the Greenburg, 
late St. Helena land district, in the state of Louisiana 
and authorizing the resurvey of certain lands in said 
district. . 


An act to provide for the settlement of certain ac: 
counts for support of government in the territory of 
Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 

An act authorizing the secretary of the navy to 
contract forthe purchase for the United States of the 
right to usc Babbitt’s anti-attrition metal. 

An actin addition to an act to promote the pro- 
gress of the useful arts, and to repeal all acts and 
parts of act heretofore made for that purpose. 

An act to establish and regulate the navy ration. 

An act to provide further remedial justice in the 
courts of the United States. 

An act to provide for the reports of the decisions 
of the supreme court of the United States. 

Anact to provide an insane hospital for the District 
of Columbia. 

An act to confirm the sale of public lands in certain 
cases. 

An act to provide revenue from imports and to 
change an.! modify existing laws imposing duties on 


- imports, and for other purposes. 


An act to authorize the inhabitants of township 8 
north, range 32 west, in the state of Arkansas, to en- 


surrendered to the U. States for military purposes. 

An act to authorize the state of Indiana and Ili- 
nois to select certain quantities of land in lieu of like 
quantities herctofore granted to the said states for the 
construction of the Wabash and Erie and the Illinois 
and Michigan canals. 

An act to provide for the payment to the state of 
Louisiana of the balance due said state for expediture 
incurred in raising, equipping and paying off a regi- 
ment of volunteer militia mustered into the service of 
the United States and employed in the Florida war 
in the year 1836. 

An act for creating a new land district in state of 
Missouri, and for changing the boundaries of the south- 
western and western land districts in said state. 

An act supplementary to“ an act to provide for the 
adjustment of titles to land in the town of Detroit. 
and territory of Michigan, and for other purposes,“ 
passed April 2], 1836. 

An act making appropriatiéns to carry into effect 
a treaty with the Wyandot Indians, and for other pur- 

es. 

An act establishing a court at Charleston in the 
commonwealth of Virginia. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Joint resolution to institute proceedings to ascer- 
tain the title to Rush Island, ceded in Caddo treaty. 

A resolution for the relief of Ferdinand Pettrich. 

A resolution to authorize the postmaster general to 
settle the accounts of Patton Pileher & Co. 

A resolution to authorize an extension of a con- 
tract for carrying the mail. 

Joint resolution authorizing experiments to be made 
for the purpose of testing Samuel Colt’s submarine 
battery and for other purposes. 

Joint resolution further to provide for the distribu- 
tion of the printed returns of the sixth census, and 
other documents connected with the same, the print- 
ing of which has heretofore been directed by law. 

Joint resolution to authorise the settlement of the 
accounts of George Whitman. 

Joint resolution to authorise the extension of the 
contract for carrying the mail on the route between 
Mobile and New Orleans. 

1 aus declaratory of the pension act of July 
7, 1838. 

Joint resolution on the subject of printing the tables 
ef the sixth census. 

Joint resolution to continne two clerks in the busi- 
ness of reservations and grants under Indian treaties. 

Joint resolution to authorise the commission ap- 
pointed to prepare rules and regulations for the naval 
service to ap, oint a clerk. 

Joint resolution for the benefit of George Schnabel 
and Robert Barber, jr. 


ACTS OF A PRIVATE NATURE. 

An act to extend the time for selling the lands 
granted to the incorporated Kentucky asylum for 
teaching the deaf and dumb. 

To extend the jurisdiction of the corporation of 
Georgetown. 

To incorporate a society by the name of the Na- 
tional Institute for the promotion of science. 

To authorise the Shanandoah Bridge Company, to 
erect a bridge on the land of the United States, at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

In relation to marriage swithin the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

To provide for erecting and lighting lamps on 
Pennsylvania avenue. 

An act granting a right of pre-emption to certain 
lots in the town of Perrysburg, in the state of Ohio. 

An act to grant to Van Bnren county, Missouri, a 
tract of land, on which the seat fof justice of said 
county has been located. 

Au act to incorporate the German Benevolent so- 
ciety of the city of Washington. 

An act authorising the secretary of the treasury to 
audit and settle the account between the U. States 
and David Gelston, formerly collector of the port of 
New York. 

An act to incorporate Washington’s Manual La- 
ber school and Male Orphan Asylum society for the 
District of Columbia. 

An act to authorise the county commisioners of 
Linn county, in the territory of Iowa, to enter, by 
legal subdivisions a quarter section of land upon 
which the county seat has been located. 

An act to permit the secretary of the treasury to 
adjust and compromise the claims of the United States 
against Henry Daniel and Thomas Triplett jr. now, 
or late of the state of Kentucky. 

An act for the payment of the Florida militia call- 
ed into service in the years 1839 and 1840. 

Au act to compensate the township of Dublin, in 
Mercer county, Ohio, for the loss of schoo} Jands. 

An act to authorise the selection of school lands in 
lieu of those granted to the half-breeds of the Sac 


ter a section of land in lieu of the sixteenth section and Fox Indians. 
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RELIEF ACTS. 


For the relief of lieut. John L. Kline, Francis G. 
McCauly, J. P. Campbell, Chauncey Calhoun, legal 
represensatives of John Barnes, deceased, Sylvester 
Phelps and the heirs or legal representatives of Chas. 
Landon deceased; Obed P. Lacey, Peter Sky, an On- 
ondaga Indian; Burnett Birdsall, John P. Conyerse, 
Henry J. Rees, John E. Alexander, Daniel Humans, 
Isaac Fessenden, Archibald MeCallum; Nathaniel 
Mitchell, Josiah Atwood, jr. Ingoldsby W. Crawford, 
Samuel Phillips, Josiah Holmes, Jos. F. Caldwell, 
James Williams, Wm. Markham, Elizabeth Pearce 
and Mary M. Telfair daughters and heirs of Israel 
Pearce, George Mayfield, legal representatives of 
Colonel William Piatt, Ellen Turney, Wm Harper, 
Sarah Decker. Huldah Farlow, Esther Parrott, Cla- 
rissa Turney, Betsey Vreeland, Sarah Moore, of the 
state of Maryland; Mary Johnson; Sarah Besly, wi- 
dow of Wm. Besly, deceased, and, previous thereto, 
widow of Doctor Henry Adams; Thomas Collins, 
Benjamin Franklin, Samuel B. Hugo, Daniel Chase, 
Joseph J. Martin, Henry Wells, Benjamin F. Hard, 
George M. Bedinger, of the state of Kentucky; Jabez 
L. and Asa White, of the state of Connecticut; re- 

resentatives of Josiah Blakely, deceased; Henry J. 

efrees, Stephen Jenny, John Johnson, Edwin H. 
Childers, Charles H. Atherton, David M. Hughes, 
Charles Shipman, John Henderson, John Randall, 
Chas. York, Jas. Morrow, Jonathan Tipton, Bartholo- 
mew Pellerin, his heirs or assigns; Benj. C. Roberts, 
Eli Wheat, Stephen White. James Seaburn, John B. 
Pearce, Henry Gee, George H. Walker, Jubal B. 
Hancock, Margaret Barnes, David Waller, Daniel 
Pettibone, deceased; Joseph Bas ett, George W. 
Paschal, James Smith, of Arkansas; Williain Rand, 
Mary Pettyman, Samuel Crapin, Thankful Rey- 
nolds, Huldah Tucker, Margaret Jamison, Mary 
Snow, Sebastian Butcher and the heirs and legal 
representatives of Bartholomew Butshcr, Michael 
Butcher and Peter Bloom; James H. Relte; the le- 
gal representatives of John Scott, the legal represen- 
tatives of Aaron Vail, deccased, late consul at L’- 
Orient, Valerian Allain, Jacob Pennell and others, 
owners of the Eliza, of New Brunswick, Jesse Car- 
penter, Plum Island bridge and turnpike company, 
Caleb Fddy, John S. Billings, Clark Woodrooff, the 
heirs of Francis Newman, James Kiser and Barnett 
Foley, of Missouri, Hezekiah L. Thistle, Thomas M. 
Isett, Gregoire Sarpy, or his legal representatives; 
Gabella Hill, widow, and John Hill, Elizabeth Hill, 
and Samuel Hill, children and minor heirs-at-law of, 
Samuel Hill, deceased; George Nix, Daniel Nieiss; 
the legal representativesof Richard T. Banks, of the 
state of Arkansas; Richard Higgings, Thos. Haskins 
and Ralph Haskins, JohnC. Reynolds, late disbursing 
agent of the Indian depart. Alex. Hammett, Zacha. 
Jellison, Chapman Levey, Beckford C. Mathews, 
J. K. Teffit administrator of Francis Didier Petit, de 
Villers, deceased; the inkabitants of the reserved 
township in Gihson county, in the state of Indiana, 
John A. Rockwell, Wm. Osteen, of Illinois, Daniel 
B. Bush, Robert Miller, William Winn, Rees B. 
Ward, John Pratt, or his legal representatives, Hugh 
Stewart, the heirs or assignee of the Jegal represen- 
tatives of Jas. May, Effe Van Ness, Amaziah Good- 
win, Dennis Dygert, Hannah Carrier, Catharine Leh- 
man, F. B. De Bellevue William, Willis, of Monroe 
county, Virginia, legal representatives of William D. 
Chever, deceased, the assistants of the marshal of 
the United Sates for the district of Kentucky, Thos. 
B. Parsons, legal representatives of Henry Eckſord 
deceased, William H. Robertson, Samuel Garrow, 
J. W. Simonton, Henry Fry, Mrs. Mary W. Thoinp- 
son, widow of the late lieutenant colonel Thompson, 
of the army of the United States; Andrew Forrest, 
Jean Baptiste Comeau, heirs of James Sympson, de- 
ceased, to a certain tract of Jand in the state of Loui- 
siana, Jacob Greaves, William Polk, Thomas Brow- 
nell, Elisha Burnet, Isaac Hull, Enoch Hidden, the 
heirs or legal representatives of Francis Rivard, de- 
ceased, and for other purposes, John Compton, as- 
signee and representative of Garrigues Fiaujac, the 
legal representatives of Therese Malette, widow of 
Gaspard Phiole, the heirs and representatives of Thos. 
Atkinson deceased, the president and directors and 
company of the agricultural bank of Mississippi, 
Marston G. Clark, John Jorden, George Shefiler, the 
president directors and company of the Agricultural 
bank of Mississippi, John Underwood, Jehosaphat 
Briggs, Springfield manufacturing company, Nath. 
Mitchell, Elizabeth Gibbs, Christian Low, Charles 
F. Sibbald, Hezekiah Cunningham, Charles D. Ham- 
mond and Augustus H. Kenan. John Pratt, or his 
legal representative, Daniel Perrigo, John Looney, 
John King, Phillis Tatton, Mary Rand, Jas. Tongue, 
John Scrivner, and the legal representatives of Wm. 
Hodson, deceased, David Freelove, Jno. Flood, Eliza- 
beth Colfax, Randolph Carter, Jacob Jackson, Do- 
rothy Bowman, Joseph Parker, Nathan Smith and 
Samuel R. Slay maker. 


CHRONICLE. 


Xo BUNKLR'S FILL MONUMENT—Error corrected. We 
have art fo correct u misstatement in our Register 
of 13th Annet last, taken from the New York Commer- 
col Advertiser. in saying that the corner stone of Bunker 
Holoaonument was laid by gen. La Fayette. As en- 
graved on the plve there deposited, is was laid bv tie 
most worshtpful, olin Abbot, grand master of masons, 
in the presence of gen. Li Fayette. 


ABUNDANCE PROVIDENTIAL. The blessing of an abun- 
dant bur vast extends providential and timely relief to the 
starving thousands of Ireland who have lived through all 
the s area of misery and want. The last accounts state 
thatthe number of persons in tho Union workhouses of 
Ireland had lessened one half within the last three weeks 
in consequence of the abundant harvest. especially pota- 
toes. In some places potatoes could almost be had for 
the diguing. 

Baxx ITEMS. The suit of the state of Louisiana against 
the Conmmereial, Canal, Cinzens,and Consoliduted banks 
of New Orleans. came to trial on the 26th ul. ‘The two 
former proved that they had specie ia vault to the amount 
of one third of their circulation, and consequently the 
suis were dropped. The other cases were postponed to 
the 2d inst. 

Atl the banks of Lancaster, Pa. including the Colum- 
Bitlge, resnmed perte payments on the Ist inst. 

‘The governor of Hinots has isaned a proclamation for- 
bidding: the ollivers of the state from receiving the paper 
of the state bank in payment of taxes, or any dues of 
the stale. 


Cursareakeé AvD Oito Casar. The 14th Annual re- 
port of the directors is vabished; the habilines of the 
company, on the 31st of May last, amounted to 81.110. 
833, esclu-ive of its indebtcdness to the State. being 2.- 
315,000 more: 1313 miles of the work, extending from 
Georgetown to Dam No. 6, near the mouth of the Great 
Cacapen, are finished and navigable; 31 7-10 of the re- 
maining lifty miles have also been completed in uncon- 
nected sections, but owing to the location of the residue 
uey cannot be used until the whole is finished. 


Coat TRADE. Daring the month of August there ar- 
rived in the river Schaylkill, 4 barges, 26 brigs, 165 
echooneras, and 78 sloups. Tual 273. All for cargees 
vf eval. 


COLLISION oF VesstL3. The echooner Pany Chase, 
bound irom Vermilion to St. Catherines, on Lake On- 
tario, on the night ef the 3lst ult , ran into the schooner 
Acorn, Cabb, besides merchandize, 45 emigrant passen- 
recs On board. bound from Builalo to Chicago. The 
eee gun in Eeen minutes, im ten fathom water. No 
lives lost, except one young Enzlishiman missing. no one 
knows how. ‘Three of the families were American and 
two Knebish. One man only, saved his money, the rest 
loat all, meiuding 54000 in gold. 


rue Baton Rouge Gazette of the 281/ ult. 
Sea: A gentlemen who has just returned from a circuit 
oo the other side of the river, Informs us that the rot is 
mikina dreadful ravages on some of the cotton planta- 
thous of West Baton Rouge and Pointe Coupee. In the 
former parish, r. Hereford, Dr. Lobdill, Colonel Couri- 
ney and Mr. Gerhoit, are large sufferers. Iu Pointe Cou- 
eo, its damages are not 80 evident. The gentlemen 
just named, cousider from one-third to one-half of their 
op bast.” 
ie at New York have improved fully J cent per 
pound. The latest accounts from Liverpool, Aug. 17th, 
Wh represent the market brisk, sales amounted to 
5,000 bugs cach day, one half of which was American, 
taken ou specolation, the trade being sparingly, prices 
fully sustained, stocks on hand moderate. Quotaftons, 
Sea Island 9d. to 19.1. bowed 32 to 634.; Mobile. Alabu- 
inna and ‘Tennessce 35 to 63d. Tow Orleans 32 to 78. 

Cram Bake. The Bay State Democrat states that at 
the annual festival on the 29th ult, at Seekonk, 350 bushi- 
els of clams were baked. | Twelve bushels of chowoer 
also Sullered on the vccasion. 


Devens. During ihe last week in New York 184, of 
whom 106 were uncer 2 years, 

in Philadelphia 117, of which 92 were under 2 years 
of age; 18 died of consumpuon. | 

In Baluimore 50, of which 22 were under 2 years, 16 
were free colored, and 2 slaves. 

The yellow fever made its appearance in N. Orleans 
about the Veh ult. 

The New Orleans Crescent City says that 25,000 per- 
gons followed to the grave the remains of the late Abbe 
Mont. . 

Jemes Reeside, esq. widely known as an energelic con- 
tractor for mal routes, died at his residence at Philacel- 


phit, on the Bist ali. 
Major Gabriel J. Floyd, who was so brutally maltreat- 


Clorrun. 


ed at hig residence near St. Louis, on the evening of 


25ih wit. by five miscreants, has since died of his 


the 


wounds. l 
The trench papers announce the death of Baron Lar- 


ia Surge hose name 99 often occurs in 
rey. the tumous sargeon, W hose name 
25. h Of July. He wis 76 years of age. 

DeraLcaTION Fran a communication from the 
Comp:raiier, aidressed to the Board of Assistant Alder- 
mun, vi New York, It appears that the defalcation of 


Thos Lloyd, the abscon ing cullector, is likeiy to a- 


mount to 80,000. 


House of Cermons the terribl fact, that twelve hundred 
thousand people are at present receiving paruchial relief 
in England and Wales! One in every thirteen of the 
population is on the poor rates, und probably one in 
every ten is destitute. ‘Chis Stute of dietress is unpara- 
lelied in the history of any nation cu the face of the certh. 
It is stated that there are 2700 vagrant children in Mair 
chester, exposed toevery misery and vice. 


EFFECTS OF A TARIFF. ‘The iron and nail works in Gus 
city, after a suspension of several months, are again in 
operation. Mr. Marshall informe us that his manulacto- 
ries at Whitestown will also be started immediately. 

(Troy Whig. 

Several factories in the vicinity of Philadelphia which 
have been closed fora long time, are again in motion.— 
Success to them. 


The New York American of the 7th inst. says: “We 
have heard of several tranteetions which have taken 
place during the past afek which show a beier feeling 
inthe mercantile world. Several individuals who held 
mortgages on real estate, which the parnes were unable 
to pay, have cancelled the sa:ne, and received deeds— 
paying large sums over to the indebted party for differ- 
ence of value. By these opesations, considerable sums 
long lucked up in the banks, have been put in circulation 


Fes. There have been 189 alarms of fire in Boston 
during the last twelve montis. of which 71 were out of 
the city. Property destroyed $92,000, of which 940, 000 
was insured. : 

In Uhiladelphia during the year ending June Ist, there 
were 159 fires, by ‘which property to the amount of 


8362875 was destroyed; $125,000 of which was lost at 
two fires that occurred March 31st. 


Kamenz, in Germany, was nearly destroyed on the 


5th August; the town hall, Gothic church, all the ho- 
tels, Ke. Scarcely 100 houses escaped. Many lives 


were lost. Attributed tu the negligence of a female. 
The town of Knittelfield in Styria, Was on the 26th ult. 


so dreadfully ravaged bya fire. shat fifty-six houses and 
sixty farin bundines were enurely consumed, and six 
persons lost thcir lives. 


The American Theatre at New Orleans was destroy- 


cd by fire on the morning of the 30th ult. 


Four declined 7 to 8 shillings at London from the 
15th June to the 18:h August. No hope of shipments 


entertained at present; the release ot what was held 
in bond having supphed present deficiency and every 
prospect of an abuudant harvest. 
in New York market—at Cincinnati $2 62475. 


Prices have dechned 


Forzisn ROGUE ARRESTED. The New York Herald 


says: — Nathan Me Kingev, who arrived yesterday from 
Scotland, was arrested, and eately lodged in prison, as 
aoon as he landed on terra firma, charged with obtain- 
ing upwards of $1,090 worth of silver watches, gold 
chains, paints, &. iron Charles Brison und Thomas 


Lowrie, of Scotland, under false pretences. and shiqping 
himself and goods to this country in the ſicst vessel.— 
Under the new treaty, he will have to be delivered up, 


as it provides especially tur the return of all such viola- 
tors of the law. 


FlodGIN G. Lieutenant DeCamp was fined Inet week 
in the United States district court, at Boston, 830 for 


striking one of the crew of the frigate Potomac, because 


ne did not instantly obey an order that was given by De- 


Camp, when viticer ot the day. 


Hoax. Some wage in Jacksonville Illinois, previous 
to the late election, addressed a letter to Judge Young, 


of that State, informing him that he had been nominated 
aa a candidate tor Governor, to which the Judge respond- 
ed in a printed pamplilet of twenty-four pages. 


A hnowirzzn 15 3 10 inches in the bore, and caleulat- 


ed for throwing solid shot of 450 pounds weight, or Shells 
of 320 pounds, holding 30 pounds of burstin z powder, 


as well as some 130 pounders, nave been proved at 
Woolwich for the Pasha of Egypt. 


A LOCOMOTIVE FOR ‘THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. A 
powerful burden locomotive, and of adnurabie construc- 
lion, has been just completed by our townsman, Mr. Ross 
Winans, upon a special order from the Eniporor of Rus- 
sia. A similar order, we understand, was scut simul- 
taneously to England, witha view of procuring the best 
specimens of workmanship that each country could fur- 
nish, and of testing by experiment the merits and quali- 
lies ef both engines for purposes of transportation. 

The contract price of the engine is 811.500, and it is 
intended fora track 6 feetin width and therefore could 
not be tested on our ordinary rouds. Mr. Tuomas Wi- 
& ANS, the son of the builder, is offered by the Russian 
government a liberal allowance for his expenses to Rus- 
sia und back, and a handsome salary while there, to give 
instructions for casting cluiled car and engine wheels. 

We learn that the order for the above engine enabled 
Mr. Winans at once to employ in his own shops one 
hundred mechanics who were out of employment, be- 
sides the work which he gaveto ether shups. So that, 
including the families of his own mechanics, at least 
five hundred persous have been benefitied by the order. 

Bult. Amer., 9th. 


Mormans. The last Quincy Herald represents that 
Gov. Carin had fairly failed in lis atteinpis 10 arrest 
Jo. Smith and Rockwelt; and adds that the Mormons 
will not give them up, but fight to the last. 


Disrress. Who can wonder at disturbances in En- 
gland. Sir Jamea Graham lately announced in the the Naval Court Martial at Now York, on Tuesday.— 
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Navar. The defence of lient. Wilkes wae rend be- 
At the conclusion of the defence, the Court remained in 
eccre! fession for some time making up its verdict, which 
when decided upon was transmitted to the Navy De- 
partment at Washington. 


Missionantes. Inthe ship Washington, Taylor, from 
Caleutia and Madras, which arrived at Philadelphia on 
Thursday, came passengers Rev. Dr. Scudder, lady, 
and five children. Dr. S. is one of the oldest inission- 
aries of the American Board. 


PresipentiaL. The Hon. J. C. Calhoun was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency by the inhabitants of Meck- 
lenburg county North Carolina, on the 30th nirt., sub- 
ject to the decision of a National Convention. No no- 
mination of Vice President was formally made, but a 
strong preference was expressed fur the Hon. Silas 


Wright, Jr., of New York. 


Post Orrice Department. The expenditures of the 
General Post Office Department during the year ending 
June 30, 1841. were 84,413, 768,42, and the gross receipts 
$2,379,296, 57. Excess of expenditures, $2,064,471 85. 


POLITICS oF THE DAY. T'he whig members of congress 
on their return from Washington have been met at Phila- 
delphia, New York, &c., by their friends with marked 
distinction and cordiality, in approbauon of their course 
during the recent session. 


The dinner to Mr. Calhoun, at Schocco aprings North 
Carolina, came off on September 20 as advertised. The 
hon Mesers. Saunders and Dan el, members of congress 
were present. Mr. C. has been formally nominated for 
the presidency by the late Van Buren party in Mecklen- 
burg, N. Carolina. 


Rar ROAD items. The Nashville and New Orleans 
rail road was sold at auction on the 22d ult., anu pur- 
chased by the state of Louisiana, for $500,000, at one, 
two, and three years’credit. The iron alone is worth 
double the amount, exclusive of the land, twenty-three 
miles long, and one hundred feet wide, and the engines, 
cars, depots. and all the necessary meneils for carrying 
on the work, all of which were included in the bargain. 


The Housatonic rail road. Receipts since the 16th of 
April last amount to 829,607 44, wie is sufficient to 
pay all expenses including interest on their debts and 
len ve a dividend of 3 per cent. 


Suipwreces. The ship Congress, Furnham, with 
23.000 bushels salt, from Turks Island, with seven of her 
crew was lost on Cape Hatteras a few days ago. 


STEAMERS. Passscpgers are now conveyed regularly 
by steamboats between London and Rotterdam in twen- 
ty-two hours. 


Streamers. Ata meeting of the Great Western Steam 
Navigation Company, at Bristol, on the 16th, it was re- 
syived that the affairs of the company should be wound 
up. A cominittee of ten persons were authurised to 
dispose of the whole property of the company to the 
best advantage. Itis said to have proved a ruinous 
epeculauon, 


Treasuarny Nores. ‘The Register of the Treasury 
reports that the unmount naw outstanding is 88, 771.9990. 
99— of which 83,896 555 50. were issued prior to the act 
of Jin. 31, 1842, and $4,575,044, 10, issued under the act 
of Jan. 31, 1840. 


Tig NEWFOUNDLAND FISBERIES, fram which so large a 
portion of our eastern brethren usualy obtain supphes of 
cod, &., have this season almost entirely failed them. 
A late Cape Breton paper enye: The fisheries will this 
vear (urn out almost a total failure. On some paris of 
the coast the take has been literaily, nothing.” 


THE RIOTS IN ENGLAND. The New York Sun has a 
private letter from Bursicm, Statfordshire, England, dat- 
ed 17h Aug., which states that there had been a great 
fizht there the day before. between a mob on one side 
and the manufacturers and other citizens on the other. 
A numberof the mob were killed, and many moro 
wounded. Anengagement was expected to take ee 
on the night of the 17th, in which some 30,000 wou d be 
engagod, The mauutacturers, &c., had soldiers with 
theni. 


Tax Parar CLN DAR for the current year gives the 
following items of intelligence. "The present pope, Gre- 
ory the 16th, will complere his 77ih year on the bh of 
this month—having passed into the With ycar of his pa- 
pacy. There are now 60 eardina!, 6 cardinal bishups, 
43 cardinal pricsts and 11 cardinal deacons. Rupi, the 


oldest cardinal, is 87, and Schwartzenbery. the youngest i 


33. The ages of all the cardinals make 3,530 years. 


THE FISCAL YEAR. By act No. 63, of the leat session, 
the fiscal year of the treasury of the United States is in 
ſulure to terminate on the 30:h June, wo which day all 
accounts and annual statements are in future to be mude 
up. 

Waeat is selling at New Nork at from 70 to 103 cts. 
At Cincinnati 40 to 45; at Alton (ill) 31 1% 373. The 
Lawrenceburg (la.) Be con says: Our streets are per 
fecily blockaded with teams from the interior. Wheat 
pours in at the rate of 2,000 bushels a day—price 50 cls. 


Yankee cLocys—adtenture. Mr. Sperry, Fuiten St. 
New York, sailed on the Ist inst. ior England with nn 
adventure of 600 Yankee wooden clocks, to appre the 
natives of the progress of time and tact. He wiil have 
to puy 25 per cent. duty on them there. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


PORTUGAL. 

The Cortes is in session. The chamber of peers 
had negatived the right of the sons of Miguelite peers 
to take their seats. 

The government had ratified the treaties on the 
slave trade and commerce with England. 

CANADA. 

The United Parliament of Canada, commenced its 
sessions at Kingston on the 7th inst. Sir Charles 
Bagot’s speech tothe two houses commences with 
an allusion to the death of Lord Sydeni:am, refers 
briefly, to the birth of a Frince in England, and to the 
attempt upon the life of the Queen, and proceeds as 
follows:— 

l rejoicethat Iam able to acquaint you that a 
treaty betwecn Great Britain and the United States 
has been signed on the part of Her Majesty, and 
since ratified by the federal senate, by which the im- 
portant questions affecting this province and the U. 
States have been adjusted. From this happy settle- 
ment, the ratification of which by her majesty I hope 
soon to be able to announce to you, I argue the most 
favorable consequences to the province in the main- 
tenance of peace, the restoration of confidence, and 
the devotion of the undivided energies of its inhabi- 
tants to the internal advancement and the develope- 
ment of the vast resources of the country. 

These have been among her majesty's chief objects 
in the negociation of this treaty; and lam comman- 
ded by the queen to state to you that no wish is near- 
erto her majesty’s heart than that, under her rule and 
the protection of her crown, all her faithful subjects 
in Canada may rest in undisturbed peace, may feel 
themselves to be one people with their fellow sub- 
jects in the British islands; and]! may increase in 
wealth, prosperity and contentment, founded on the 
possession and rational enjoyment of a free and es- 
sentially British constitution. 

INDIA. 

The British had not succeeded in negotiating the 
redemption of 5 in the hands of the Af- 
ghans. Rumors of the withdrawal of their troops 
from beyond the Indies were rife; accounts are 
not decided as yet however in respect to this mea- 
sure. 

The king of Oude had died and was succeeded re- 
gularly and peaceably by his son. 


Grear Hurricane at Carcutta. A terrible gale 
visited Calcutta on the 3d and 4th of June. From 
30 to 40 vessels were destroyed, and as many were 
badly damaged. Houses innumerable were blown 
down, and many accidents occurred. 

The Symmetry, Globe, Lord Western, Cavendish 
Bentinck, and a French brig, all five large vessels, 
have becn totally lostinthe river. Forty three other 
first rate vessels are disabled; and of the immense 
quantity of native craft always plying, there is 
scarcely a boat remaining. How many lives have 
been lost it is yet impossible even to conjecture, but 
the number must have been very great, both of Eu- 
ropeans and natives. The damage done to the ship- 
ping cargoes is computed at £500,000. But we have 
not received accounts from the interior and we fear 
the indigo crops now ready forcutting, will have suf- 
ferred terribly,” 

CHINA. 


The India papers contain the following, on the sub- 
ject of the armament against the Imperial Empire, 
and also sowe other facts connected with the war 
which will be read with interest: 

The arrival of the last reinforcement which left 


England for China, will raise the British armament 
to the enormous strength of 15,000 fighting men, ex- 
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clusive of sailors and marines, who, on cases of 
emergency, will furnish nearly perhaps 5,000 more 
of ashore going force. The floating armament is 
still more formidable than this, consisting of 5 line-of- 
battle-ships, and 34 frigates and smaller craft. The 
steam force will, on the arrival of the last despatched 
vessels from England, consist of the H. C. steamers 
Akbar, Memnon, of 500 horse power and 1,100 tons: 
H. M. steamers Vixen, Growler, Geyser, Driver and 
Lightning, and the H. C. steamers Aukland, Sesostris, 
Queen, Hoogly, Nemesis, Pluto, Phlegethon, Medusa, 
Proserpine and Ariadne; the first two being wooden 
vessels of 1,090 tons, armed with 64 pounder medium 
guns, the next two being also of wood; the remaining 


„six, iron vessels of from 300 to 500 tons. 


H. M. squadron to the northward, at Chusan, Chin- 
hae and Ningpo.—Cornwallis, 72, bearing the flag of 
rear-admiral Sir W. Parker, K. C. B. commander-in 
chief—Capt. Richards; Blonde, 42, Captain T. 
Bourchier, C. B.; Pelican, 18, commander Napier; 
Hyacinth, 18. commander G. Goldsmith; Modeste, 
18, commander Watson; Columbine, 18; command- 
er Morshead; Clio, 16, commander E. ‘Troubridge; 
Algerine, 10, lieutenant Maitland; Lady Bentick 
surveying vessel, commander R. Collinson; Troop- 
ship Jupiter, Mr. commanding R. Fulton; H. C. S. 
Nemesis, lieutenant W. H. Hall; H. C. S. Queen; 
Mr. commanding W. Warden; H. C. S. Phlegethon, 
lieutenant McCleverty; H. C. S. Sesostris, com- 
mander Ormsby, I. N. 

At Amoy.—Druid, 44. captain H. Smith, C. B.; 
Pylades, 18, commander Tindal (absent); Chame- 
leon; 10, lieutenant Hunter; Starling, 6, command- 
er H. Kellett. 

Squadron at the.s»auth of Canton river. Blenheim, 
72, captain Sir „ nomas Herbert, K. C. B., senior 
commanding oficer; Herald, 26, captain J. Nias, C. 
B.; Nimrod, 18, commander Glasse; Cruizer; 18, 
commander J. Pearse; Royalist. 19, lieutenant Chet- 
wocd; Young Hehe, 4, lieutenant Wood. 

The following is the list of American ships in the 
Chinese waters at the same date: 

Lima, Endicot; Akbas, Dumaresq; Panama, : 


Representatives. The following members of 
the present congress have indicated their determina- 
tion not to be candidates for re election: 

Whigs—Messrs. Fillmore, Van Rensselaer, and 
Granger, of New York; Mr. Randolph, of New Jer- 
sey; Messrs. Mason, Ridgaway, and Pendleton, of 
of Ohio. 

Van Buren—Mr. Keim, of Pennsylvania; and Mr. 
Pickens, of South Carolina. 
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CONSUL. The president of the United States bas 
officially recognized Edward Stucken as consul of the 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimer, for the state of New 
York, and Alexander Baker, as vice consul of Russia. 


CORRESPONDENCE. We find in the Madiso- 
nian the following correspondence. between the sec- 
retary of state and Lord Ashburton, in relation to the 
prisoners at Van Dieman’s Land: 

Department of state, Washington, Jug. 29, 1842. 

Mr Lorp: I have the honor to communicate to 
your lordship the copy of a letter addressed to the 
president. by the honorable Messrs. Cushing, Wood, 
and Ferris. members of the house of representatives, 
and of the answer to that letter from this department 
by the president’s direction. 

This correspondence relates to the prisoners at 
Van Dieman’s Land, some of them citizens of the 
United States, whose condition I have, I believe, 
more than once, mentioned to you in our conversa- 
tions. I trust that you will bring this subject to the 
considration of her majesty's government; and I en- 
tertain the hope that, under existing circumstances, 
you will not withhold your advice and recommenda- 
tion for the pardon and release of those prisoners. 

I avail myself of this occasion, my lord to renew 
to you assurances of high consideration and respect. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord Ashburton. &c. &c. &c. 


New York, September 2, 1842. 
Sır: The letter you did me the honor of addressin 
me the 29th of last month, reached me on my arriva 
here with its enclosures, relating to certain prisoners 


Henry Pratt, Rogers; Cayuga, Bissel; Coromadno, | jn Van Dieman's Land, formerly citizens of the 


Scudder; Tanthe, Stecle; Horatio, Howland; Levant: United States, 


Foulke; Robert Fulton, McMichael. 
— .... SET 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, 
Thomas S. Smith, collector of the customs at Phi- 
ladelphia, vice Johathan Roberts. 


CONGRESS. U.S. Senare. 
third of the present senate expire on the 4th March 
next. The senate now consists of 30 whigs and 20 
V. B. counting Mr. Rives with the former. Of those 
whose terms expire at the end of the next session, 
10 are Van Buren, and 7 are whigs, viz. 

Van Buren. Whigs. 
Williams, of Maine. Crafts, of Vermont. 
Wilcox, of N. H. Kerr, of Maryland. 
Smith, of Connecticut. Graham, of N. Carolina. 
Wright, of New York. Preston, of S. Carolina. 
Buchanan, of Penn. Conrad, of Louisiana. 
Cuthbert, of Georgia. Crittenden, of Ken. 
Bagby, of Alabama. Smith, of Indiana. 
Allen of Ohio. 

Young, of Illinois. 
Linn, of Missouri. 

From the result of the state elections that have 
been ascertained, Van Buren senators will be re- 
elected from New Hampshire Connecticut, Ala- 
bama, IIlinois, and Missouri, and they will elect Van 
Buren seuators iu the place of Preston from South 
Carolina, and of Graham from North Carolina, and 
if their accounts of the Indiana election are correct, 
one in the place of Mr. Smith, of that state. If they 
lose none of the other members this will give thein 
23 senators, besides the chance for one from Mary- 
land, and of two from Tennessee—gaining those, 
they would have exactly half the senate. The whigs 
have secured the re-election of whig senators from 
Vermont, Louisiana, and Kentucky, which counting 
Mr. Rives with them, gives them just half the senate, 
besides their chance for those to be elected from 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Ohio and 
and Maryland. 


The terms of one- ! 


who were transported to that penal 
settlement in consequence of the part taken by them 
in the criminal invasion of the British provinces. and 
the consequent destruction of the lives and property 
of their inhabitants. I shall communicate these 
papers to my government immediately on my arrival; 
and although it does not become me to anticipate, b 
any opinion of my own, their decision upon hem I 
need hardly assure you that the wish expressed by 
your government, and the respectable members of 
congress, whose letter you send me, will not fail to 
receive due attention. I shall carefully press the 
consideration of the several circumstances of mitiga- 
tion mentioned in these papers, and you may be assured 
that there will be every disposition to take as indul- 
gent a view of these unfortunate people as may be 
thought consistent with the due vindication of the 
laws, and the security of her majesty’s peaceable 
subjects. 

I beg. sir, you will be assured of my high considera- 
tion and of my sincere regard. ASHBURTON. 

The hon. Daniel Webster, &c. 


THE POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT, ITS 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
LETTER PROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL TO THB 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Post office department, August 8, 1842. 

Sin: In obedience to the requirements of the 2d 
and 45th sections of the “act to change the orga‘iiza- 
tion of the post office department,” &c. approved the 
2d July 1836, I have the honor to report the expen- 
ses of this department for the year ending June 20, > 
1841, set opposite the estimates, under each head of 
general account, viz: 

Heads of appropriations. Estimates. Expenditures. 
Transportation of the mails $3,520 000 $2,984,3¢3 83 
Compensation postmasters 1,097, 000 1,018,644 61 
Ship, steambo.t and way 
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ters 43 000 10.325 06 
Wrapping paper 25,000 16 755 49 
Office furniture 5 000 4,007 55 
Advertising 36,000 33,264 06 
Mail bags | 46,000 36,367 81 

@ 


34 


Blanks 33,000 
Mail locks, keys and stamps 12,000 5,036 03 
Mail depredations and spe- 
cia] agents 222.000 211.173 28 
Miscellaneous 67,000 58,369 53 
5.226 000 4,443,768 42 


I submit here with a statement from the auditor of 
the treasury for the post office department giving the 
information required by the 4th article of the 22d 
section of the act of 1836. It appears from this state- 
ment that the gross revenue of the department for the 
year ending the 30th June, 1841 was as follows, viz: 
For letter postage $3,612,738 61 
For postuge on newspapers and pam- 


phlets 566,245 46 
For fines for infractions of the post of- 
fice law 312 50 


—— 
4,379,296 57 
4,443,768 42 

a 

Excess of expenditures over revenue 

for year ending June 30, 1841 


The expenditures for the year were 


final column in the au- 
ditor’s statement it will be perceived 
that there was due and unpaid to mail 
contractors, forservices rendered dur- 
ing the year ending the 30ih June, 


Adverting to the 


1841 395,801 30 
In the preceding column, there is stated 

to be due by contractors, for the same 

period ; 16,152 87 


————— 


Nett balance due contractors, June 30, 
379,648 43 


41 
I have the honor to be, very reepectfally your obe- 
dient servant, C. A. WICKLIFFE. 


Hon. John White, speaker of the house of rep's- 


— 


THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 55. 
Head quarters of the army, adj’t genl's office. 
Washington, dug. 23, 1842. 

The following suggestions, for the care and pre- 
servation of fortifications, received from the engi- 
neer department, are adopted and mado obligatory 
on all garrisons: 

1. No person shall be permitted 
tence, to walk upon i 
tion, excepting the ramps and glacis. 
it be necessary to provide for crossing them, 
be done pype w 

h 


slopes. e occasional walking of persons on a 
parapet will do no harm, provided it be only occa- 
sional, aud 


be not allowed to cut the surface into 
aths. 


2. No cattle, 


If, in any case, 
it shculd 


horse, sheep, goat, or other animal, 


shall ever permitted to go upon the slupes, the ram- | to the defences, the subject wi 
nor upon the glacis, except eng 


arts, or the parapets; 
within fenced limits, which should not approach tie 


crest nearer than about 30 feet. 


3. All grassed surfaces, excepting the glacis will 
be caretully and frequently mowed (except in dry 
weather); and the oftener the better, while growing 

rapidly —the grass never being allowed to be more 
than a few inches high. In order to cut the grass 
even and close, upon smaller slopes, a light one- 
handed scythe should be used; and in mowing the 
steeper slopes, the mower should stand ona light 
ladder resting against the slope, and not upon the 
grass. Crops of hay may, in some places, be raised 
on the glacis; , or, if fenced, it may be used as pas- 
ture: otherwise it should be treated as other slopes 
of the fortification. On all the slopes, spots of dead 
rass will be cut out, and replaced by fresh sods. All 
weeds will be eradicated. A very 
plied steadily and judiciously will maintain the 
assed surface—even of the largest of our forts, in 
ood condition. 

4. The burnin 
tification is strict 

5. Particular attention 
formation of gullies in 
rumps; an especially in slopes when grass is not 
well established. lf neglected, they soon involve 
heavy expense. l 
6. Earth or sand must not be suffered to heap up 

inst wocd-work—a free ventilation being preserv- 
ground it; and all wooden tloors, platforms, bridg · 
es, Kc, will be kept clean swept. 

7. The machinery 
ters must be kept in good 
cleaning, oiling of the parts, 
will be raised, and the gates and posterns opened, as 
often as once a week. 

8. The of 


of grass upon an rtion of a for- 
y forbidded. . 


is required to prevent the 
the parade, terreplein and 


working order by proper 
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30.466 35 Caponniers, 


61 471 85 tained in reference there 
——————— | the use of machinery, such as g 


little labor ap-; 


of drawbridges, gates and pos- and archored off the 


Kc. —and the bridges Pennsyivania, C 


forts, the floors of casemates, | 
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The U. S. bre Somers, A. S. Mackenz'e, 


—— —— 
— — Üj— 


store rooms, barracks, galleries, posterns. NAVAL. 
magazines, &c., and the side walks in front of | commander, sailed from New York ou Monday for the 


quarters and barracks, as well as other walks, | ‘Ves! const of Africa, calling at Madeira, ‘The vessel 1s 
are sometimes paved with bricks or stones, or form- | he the squadron to be stationed on the const for the 
ed of concrete. These surfaces must be preserved suppreseini of the siave trade. 
from injury with great care. In transporting guns 
and carriages, and in mounting them, strong way- 
planks will be interposed; and neither the wheels 
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MAINE. 


nor any other part, nor any machinery such asshears, The stat i Mh i 

girs, &c., nor any hand-spike or other implement, | returns i a R N 
will be allowed to touch those surfaces. Unless, f 

protected in a similar manner, no wheel-barrow or 

or other vehicle, no barrels, hogsheads, &c., will be MASSACHUSETTS. 

rolled upon these surfaces. No violent work willbe |. The legislature convened in extra session on the 7th 


suffered to be done upon them—such as cutting 
wood—breaking coal, &c., and no heavy weight be 
thrown, or permitted to fall thereon 


9. The injuries against which it is designed to | 
guard, are expensive to repair, and are often much 
more grave than would be interred merely from the 
broken surface, since they permit water to penetrate 
into the masonry beneath, and if there be casemates, 
cause them to leak—and hence there must be main- 
to a strict responsibility. In 


inst. 
| Governor Davis’ speech refers principally to the 
| provisions of the apportionment bill, which he rather 
disapproves, in so far as it diminishes the number of 
the house of representatives, and unduly enlarges the 
ratio of representation. 
lle cordially approves the single distriet system, as 
just and truly republican. ' 
He adverts with satisfaction to the treaty, and the 
settlement of the northeastern boundary; and exposes 
ins, within casemates, | the inconsistency of the president in his course as to 
10 l hid a che public lands and the tariff. 
jury is sometimes done to the arch or ceiling, a) A bill was ted in th * 
injury 10 1e floor: a very moderate e reported in the house ſor districting the 
tent on would guard against such damage. The van B it ice te 
10. The doors and windows of all store rooms and | ion haven 1 M at a state convention in Bos 
unoccupied casemates, quarters, barracks, &c., Will H, H chide fe ay 1 0 Morton for governor, ard 
be opened several times u week for thorough venti- | marsh w. ad i ai Borers Sel Ta 
lation. marsh was preside an Morvan, upon uve grou 
4 
11. The heating of shot furnaces, until made ac- of his sympathy with ee . 
tually necessary by -the approach of an enemy, is | Island, &c. 8 oer 
strictly forbidden. N l The whig convention of delegates for the purpose 
12. The foregoing matters involve but little ex- | of nominating candidates for the offices of governor 
pense; the labor 18 probably within the means of and lieutenant governor for the next ensuing political 
every garrison; and no technical knowledge is called | year assembled at Faneuil Hall on the 14th inst. 


for beyond what will generally be found amongst] Govenor Davis commun 

ee `- icated to the senate on 
soldiers. There are othe ements sch Will occa- | 13th a message furnishing information in relation to 
ing fie ex ed wood work of the tine auon oo: the late rebellious proceedings in Rhode Island, an 
5 e 15 : i er | exposition of the course of the executive i aed 

ering exposed iron with paint or lacker, &.; this | to the loan of K ive in respect 
work, also, can be executed by the garrison, althoug e 
regular reports, estimates and requisitions will be 
necessary to obtain the materials. But there will be 
still another class of repairs which wil require tech- 
nical skill. These, as far as they appeur, should, 
however, be duly reported. i , 

13. In every occupied work, alterations cither in 
the fortification proper, OF in any other of its inte- 
rior arrangements of casemates, galleries, quarters, 
barracks, magazines, store rooms, or any other room 
or building whatever are strickly forbidden. In cuse 
any commanding, or other officer, deem an alteration 
necessary, he will address io the proper authority a 
statement explanatory of his reasons, with an esti- 
mate, in detail, of the cost: and should the proposed 
alteration bear in any way upon matters pertaining 
i be referred to the 
ineer department for its opinion. 
14. Whenever it may be designed to crecta build- 

ing of any kind, or any work of earth, masonry or 
timber, either in the interior of a fort occupied vy 
troops, or on the exterior within half a mile, the lo- 
til the subject has been 


VERMONT. 


Ei. Ec riev. The annual election tock place on the 
i Gth inst. There were three tickets run, whig, V. 2. 
i abolition. Last year, three tickets were run, and the 
result was that neither of the candidates fur governor | 
had a majority of the whole number of votes, and 
the choice devolved upon the legislature. Complete 
returns are not yet received of the present election, 
but the result is ascertained. The whig ticket has a 
majority over both the others, the present whig gov- 
ernor is re-elected, and there is a large majority of 
whigs elected to the legislature. 


— itii 


NEW YORK 

The Rochester Republican of 

tains the following table, made up from assembiy 

document, No. 61. for the present year to show the 
accumulation of the state debt from 1825 to 1842. 


‘fotal of state 
liabilities at 


the 30th ult. con- 


Am't borrow-| Am't paid in 


cation will not be fixed un 


| reporied on by the engineer department. And should | Lear. ed in each each year. the close of 
there happen to be an engineer officer on duty at the yea. each year. 

post his opinion should be asked in the first instance, | 182 G — 

and transmitted to the adjutant general with the 1825 z 7,737,770 99 

| other papers explanatory of the design. 1826 | 377,000 00 70,000 00| 7,844,770 90 

By command of Major General Scott. 1827 | 500,000 00 94.615 00 8,250,155 99 

L. THOMAS, ass’t adj’t gen. 1823 | 220,000 00 21.000 60 8,450,155 99 

0 een 90 333,942 99} 8,516,013 00 

5 ` ' 30.977 14| 8,635,035 86 

9 THE NAVI. 1831 | 240,263 00 9.653 00 8 863.645 80 

The decision of the court martial at N. York, in| 1832 561.500 00 ' 9,427,145 $6 

relation to capt. Ballard, has been forwarded to Wash- | 1833 | 178.886 83) 1 566.310 03 8.127.656 12 

ington city. The court is now prosccuting the addi- | 1834 | 1,044,876 18 638,830 06 8,584,525 60 

tioal cases before them. 1835 129,453 0 782.160 53| 8,007,035 2 

The French steam frigate Gomer, Captain Laurencin 1836 650,000 00 691,778 60| 8.005, 785 75 

bound to St. Pierres, (Mart) dropped down to Haimpion 1837 | 919,973 63 1,026,912 94 7,954,114 45 
Alter coming to an an- 1838 4, 350,761 54 365,011 17 11.953, 852 84 


Reads on Saturday atternoon. 


chor she suluied fortress Monroe which was returnec | 1839 2,139,185 49 67,300 33) 14,025,738 00 
trum the fortress. She was visited by the army officers | 1840 4,497,297 90 138,139 91 18.385,309 6 
Lehle d at fortress Monroe. Tue Gomer sailed the | 1841 | 3 609,414 57 33.770 85 21.960.953 40 
next day. 1842 | 3,314,182 00 10.544 761 25.764 590 6i 


Captain Richard, having 
wn trom the Navy Yare 
| Hospital on Saturday 


342 | 3,514,104 YY ——— — 
“With these facts before us, can we fail to recogi 


the necessity of curtailing the expenditures of ti? 
state? Let the people answer.” 


The French corvette Circe, 
undergone repairs, dropped do 
to ine anchorage off :he Nava 


last. 
The following are resolutions of- ! 


The U.S. sloo of war Marion, commander Arm- LEGISLATURE. 8 
strong, dropped down from the Navy Yard on Friday | fered by General Dix, protesting against the inter- 
ference of congress in 


ordering the eleglian of men- 
bers of congress by single districts, and which pass 
„d both houses—the senate by 12 votes to 9, and tlhe 
house of assembly by 72 votes to 22. | 


Naval Ilospital 


lying off the Hospital, the U. S. ship 


There are now ‘yw l 
Zantzinder, bearing the broad p, n 
ar- 


apt. 


nant o; Com. Kennedy; trate Const ion, Capt. : 
ker; sloop of war Manon, Commander Armstrong and Whereas, the congress of the United States, at il 
corvette Circe, Capt. Ricaud. (Nor. Beacon. recent session, has passed a law entitled “an act fo 


1. French 


1 


1 74 
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the apportionment of representatives among the se- 
veral states according to the sixth census,” which 
act provides that the said representatives shall be 
chosen by districts composed of contiguous territory, 
no one district electing more than one representa- 
tive: And whereas, the constitution of the United 
States declares that the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and representatives, 
shall be prescribed by the legislatures of the several 
states, reserving to congress the power by law to 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of chosing senators: 

And whereas, the principal ground on which the re- 
servation of this power to congress was urged, when 
the constitution was submitted to the states for adop- 
tion, was that it was indispensable to enable the ge- 
neral government to provide for its own safety and 
preservation, in case the states should neglect, refuse 
or be unable to provide for the election of represen- 
tatives: And whereas, a majority of the thirteen ori- 
ginal states, by solemn public acts, objected to the 
provisions by which the power was conferred, and 
declared themselves in favor of such an amendment 
to the constitution as should restrain conzress from 
any interference with the rezulations of the states 
for the election of representatives, unless the states 
should neglect, refuse or be unable to make such re- 
galations: And whereas, the states have continued 
for more than half a century in the undisturbed en- | 
joyment of the right given to them by the constitu- | 
tion to prescribe the times, places and manner of | 
choosing their representatives in congress. and have 
faithfully fulfilled that high trust, and no public exi- 
gency has arisen to call for the interposition of con- 
gress to overrule them in its exercise: Therefore, 

Resolred, That in the opinion of this legislature, 
the interference of congress in a matter peculiarly | 
of state concern, under no circumstances of public ! 
necessity, is unjustifiable, a violation of the spirit of 
the provision of the constitution, under which the 
right of interference is asserted, and at variance with 
the intention of its framers. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this legislature, 
the act aforesaid is the fruit of an arbitrary and dan- 
gerous exercise of power in congress, and an inva- | 
sion of the rights of the states, each of which ought | 
to be left, in its own independent judgment, to pre- 
scribe snch regulations for the choice of its repre- 
sentatives as may be dictated by the wishes and con- 


venience of its own citizens. 


Resolved, That our senators in congress be in- 
structed, and our representatives requested to use 
their influence to procure a repeal of the said act. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this legislature, 
the interference of congress with the choice of re. 

resentatives in the different states, without being 
justified by any of the circumstances against which 
the provisions of the constitution authorising its in- 
terposition was particularly designed to guard. can 
only be viewed as the evidence of an alarming dis- 
position in the federal legislature to encroach upon 
the just rights of the states, and that early and effi 
cient measures ought to be taken to provide against 


the repetition of the evil by an amendment to the | Sufficient to meet all the necessary expenses of the 


constitution of the United States. 

Resolved. That in pursuance of the object express. 
ed in the last resolution. the following amendment, 
which was proposed by the convention of the state 


of New York, when the constitution of the United 14th inst. and nominated Henry Cray for the next 
States was ratified, ought to be engrafted as a per- 


manent provision upon that instrument, vjz: 


Coagress shall not make or alter any regulation in president. 


any state respecting the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections ſor senators or representatives, 
unless the legislature of such state shall neglect or 
refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, 
or from any circumstance be incapable of making 
the same, and that in those cases such power shall be 
only exercised until the legislature of such state 
shall make provision in the premises; provided, that 
congress may prescribe the time for the election of 
representatives. j 

Resolved, That the governor of this state be re- 
quested to communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the governor of cach of the other states of the 
union, with the request that they be laid before the 
legisiatures thereof respectively. 

IN ASSEMBLY. 
Wednesday. Sept. 7. 

Mr. Davezac called up Mr. Tamblin’s resolution re- 
lative tothe American Prisoners at van Dieman's Laud. 

The House agreed to. consider. 

Mr. Davezac addressed the House at length in its fa. 
vor; and in the course of hia remarks warmly applaud 
ed the Rhode Island Dorrsmen, ae better deserving of» 
ewe wreath of ogken leaves. toan oparobrinm. T. 


asang Gt his name wit tat ftir he should ever 
consider a lasting honor. “Gsnada and Rode Isla 
woutd best be soon independent.” 


Mr. Flagler thought that the duty desired of the Ex- 
ecutive by these reeolutions had beon anticiputed by Gov. 
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Seward, and had read nn extract from his Message of Orleans Courier gives the majorities in those 7 parishes, 
this session, in confirmation of the assertion. and therewith furnishes the following table. 
Mr D. S. Wright offered tne following amendment. ELECTION OF GOVERNOR: 


— 


Resolred, That the sn ine action be taken by the Ex- ; 
ecutive in regard tothe unfor'unnte condition of our fel- 13t CONE: 8 „ Rom uae 
low cittzens now suff. ri ig in the p- is of Rhode Island Orleans 1228 977 1542 1550 
for their patrio ic endeavors to free that unfortunate Pla vines 90 175 15 
people from the galling chains of slavery under which St „ ’ x 63 159 
5 11 5 suffered since the birth-day of American In- n ’ 85 76 5570 55 

ependence A 

Amida much confusion and laughter. this was a- St. Charles, 54 38 29 54 
daptod. nyes 43. noea 16. and then the entire res lut ions. St. Jean Baptiste, 131 127 132 93 
ar amended were adopted. St. Jacques, 214 163 280 90 

State conventions. The whiz convention cha- | oe 127 120 99 221 
sen for the pupose of nominating candidates for the 15 , Jip 3:26 
offices of governor and lient. governor, assembled at Fe pee e Tater. 233 176 
Syracuse on Wednesday the 7th inst. Chas. H. ai ee 189 27 260 57 
Carroll, of Livingston county, presided. The hon. 1%. Ne dist. . 
Luther Bradish, of Franklin, was nominated for o- Pact Bat R 155 243 8 133 
1 and the hon. Gabriel Truman, of Kings, for West e N 1 es te 7 
icut. governor. 1 > 3 

Gen. E. Root, of Delaware, after addressing the 7 eee pe 286 113 107 
convention, nominated Henry Clay, of Kentucky, Livi Ri on; 64 oe 166 87 
as the whig candidate for the next president of the i Sle. en 98 314 190 167 
U. States. Adopted unanimously. | East Feliciana 311 408 328 170 

On motion of J S. Van Renssalaer, of Albany, the West Felicians 176 268 ~ 290 
convention resolved to recommend a whig national | p 1 8 n 78 203 171 189 
convention at Baltimore, at such time as the whig are Dil 44 165 
members of congress may deem expedient to nomi- Rapid e 418 490 r: . 
nate a candidate for vice presieent. ree * a 27 

The thanks of the convention were tendered to the an 1 es, 248 162 = 93 
hon. N. P. Tallmadge, senator, and to the whig re- 81 57 ene 121 373 295 133 
presentatives in congress for their “ardent, zealous. Pf ms 249 463 5⁰ 163 
and successful labors in behalf of their constituents „ ia 253 258 119 366 
during the recent protracted session in the face of C414 aa 102 185 76 oe 
unforeseen dischuragements and unparalleled execu- | 5 cana f ue 30 100 
tive pefidy.” After having been addressed by the G. oe 431 199 
hon. N. P. Tallmadge, and the hon. J. T. Morehead, 05 1 264 238 
of Kentucky, the convention adjourned. The elec- | Unio, uta, 110 194 j 190 265 
tion gomes-off in November 5 111 

The Van Buren state convention assembled also at Madison 131 135 47 43 
the same place and time, and have nominated Wm. Carrol] 93 174 71 96 
C. Bouck, of Schoharie, for governor, and D. S. Claiborne. 15] 272 151 13 
Dickinson, of Broome, for lieut. governor. An ud- | Natchitoches 324 577 335 206 
dress and resolutions were adopted setting forth their Caddo 111 291 115 20 
political views. s Majorities. 3 

55 ohnson. Mouton 
NEW JERSEY. Jefferson, 123 maj 

The Van Buren convention of New Jersey assem- Assomption, 110 
bled at Trenton on the 7th inst. George Cassedy. of Lafourche 303 
Bergen president. Avoyelles, 140 

The convention adopted resolutions declaring it St. Landry 
inexpedient to nominate a congressional ticket. at Calcasiu 33 
present, appointing a committee with power to con- Concordia, 63 
vene the convention, if they thought proper, at any — 3 — 
time beſore the October election: and also, a com- 489 283 
mittee to draft resolutions, protesting against the un- Total of 31 parishes 6, 330 8,062 
const itutionality of the late act of congress, providing — 

6.819 8 345 


for the election of members of congress by single 
districts. We extract the following resolution from 
the proceedings: 

Resoleed, That we are decidedly in favor of a ju- 
dicious tariff, to secure on the one hand a revenue 


M. A. Mouton is elected therefore bya majority 
of 1,526 votes. 


TENNESSEE. | 
The governor of Tennessee has convened an extra 
goverument, and sustain its credit; and, on the other | session of the legislature, to meet on the third day of 
hand, to afford incidental and permanent protection October next. The apportionment of the state into 
to the inanufacturing interests of our country. congressional districts, will be one of the things re- 


A WHIG STATE CONVENTION met at Trenton on the, quiring the action of the legislature. 


KENTUCKY. 

Exections. By the election held in this state on 
the Ist Monday in Angust (Ist inst.) there were elec 
ted to the house of representatives 43 Van Buren 
members and 57 whigs. Of the 10 senators elected 
this year 4 are Van Buren and 6 whigs. The sena- 
tors are elected for four years; and of those whose 
terms will expire in three years there are V. B. 2, 
whigs 7: in two years V. B. 3, whigs 7; and in one 
year V. B. 2, whigs 7. The senate stands now there- 
fore V. B. 11, whigs 27. 

Vote on Joint ballot 54 Van Burenites, to 84 whigs. 

The term of Mr. Crittenden U. S. senator expires 
on the 4th March next. 

In the vote for governor, the returns from all the] Col. Richard M. Johnson, late vice president of 
counties except three. viz: Nash, Greene and Car- | the United States, is elected to the Kentucky house 
teret, which may vary the general 5 3 or 500. from Scott county. 

5.775 


presidency, and without nominating, expressed a pre- 
ference for John Davis, of Massachusetts, for vice 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

The results of the August elections in this state 
fur the two houses are as follows: 

House of commons 120 members—whigs 52—Van 
Buren 67, and one the commoner from Hyde county 
claimed by both parties. 

Senate, composed of 50 members, whigs 20, V. B. 


30—Total 1 disputed, whigs 72, V. B. 97. 
The term of Mr. Graham U. S. senator from this 


state expires on the 4th March next. 


give to Morehead (whig) 
Henry, (V. B.) 30,210 OHIO. 
On Saturday, Aug. 20th, a meeting of some 8 or 
Whig maj. 5,965 10,000 whigs was held at Hamilton, Gov. Corwin 


and others addressed the assembly. 

A Van Buren state convention of young men was 
held at Columbus on the 28th August. 

It was numerously atterded. An address was 

LOUISIANA. The omy fell retinas we haved adooted. together with sume spirited resolutions. 
et dth of the date erstarren dn Laatste „ towing ure extracts. 
ana live the vote ali the parishes yvan dhe N Ao @xautobratton of the tariff question in al! fie 
tion ‘of seven. The New Orleans Bee rein ced Dowie. wal cunvince 321 . tolligzent preoție rhe hE 
that they may be considered as oilicial, as they are slater raised in favor uf “protecung A. uericàn In 
copied from the duplicates of the judges. The New dustry’ is a deception of those who employ it, not 


Hon. Bedford Brown, late U. S. senator, is elect- 
ed to the North Carolina legislature from Caswell 


county. 
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of government and to the maintenance of the Jcfer- 
sonian interpretation of the constitutional powers of 
the government. 

On the 3d instant ten thousand whizs assembled at 
Carthage, and nominated Clay and Davis for presi- 
dent and vice president. 


On the 24th August, a M hig state convention as- 
seinbled at Newark; there were present some 15.000 
people. Governor Corwin addressed the assembly. 
An address to the people of Ohio (from the pen of 


for the benefit of labor, but for the advantage of ca- 
pital. To tell an individual that you are protecting 
his rights whilst vou are curtailing his liberty, is not 
a grosser insult to common sense, than to suggest to 
an intelligent people that their industry is protected 
by being taxed upon all they eat, drink, and wear. 
for the undisguished support of manufacturing capi- 
talists. 

Is the blacksmith’s industry“ protected by a ta- 
riff which raises the price of the commodity in 
which he works? Ar. Perry of Columbus) was read, and also a letter 

Is the grazier's “industry” protected by a tariff from H. Clay. Addresses were delivered hy Messrs. 
which makes him pay one dollar and twenty cents | Briggs, of Cuyahaga, Pugh, of Hamilton, and Tav- 
for an amount of salt which he heretofore purchas- lor, of Ross. Resolutions (reported by Judge Spen- 
ed for one dollar? cer, of Cincinnati), were then read. Henry Clay was 

Is the grain-grower’s ‘industry’ protected by a ta- | nominated for the presidency, and John Davis for the 
riff upon the instruments of his husbandry? vice presidency. 

Is the mechanic’s industry“ protected by a tariff 
which increases the cost of his wite’s and children’s 
clothing? 

Is the “industry” of the helpless female protected 
by a tax upon tea, coffee, sugar, and the general ne- 
cessaries of life? 

Is the professional man’s “industry” proteeted by 


Evection. The election in Ohio takes place on 
the second Tuesday in October—this year the llth 
of the month. The papers represent the activity of 
the whigs as fully equal to that of 1840, and immense 
mass meetings have been held in many portions of 
5 7 at which the people attend by thousands. — 
ae ; 8 . | dhe last ineeting we have noticed is one held at 
e prices of his books and professional in Chilicothe, at which over seven thousand persons 

Is the printer and bock · binder's “industry” pro- were present who addressd by governor Corwin, and 
tected by requiring them to pay sixteen millions for | 5 5 The 1 Journal, reſerring to 
an amount of paper which without ono could be ne procec Hi says that it surpassed any thing seen 
bought for thirteen. eee l 

Js the honest laboring man’s “industry” protected | The next legislature will have to elect a senator of 
whilst he is made to contribute something towards the U. States, in the place of Mr. Allen whose term 
the protection of others and nothing is contribute! expires on the 4th March next, and also to appor- 
towards his own? tion the state into congressional districts. 

In fine, is the “industry” of the great body of the 
community protected by taxing it for the benefit of 
the few! If not, then where is the apology for the 
passage of a tariff bill which legislates from the 
American people the privilege of making their pur : 
chases in the cheapest market, unaffected by the ar- | 
tificial influences of government interference. 


WISKONSAN. 
Gov. Doty, of Wiskonsan territory, has issued his 


that territory, requiring the people to vote, at the 
election to be held on the 4th Monday of next month, 
for or against the formation of a permanent govern- 

BAN RN in Onio. In considering this subject, ment for the stale of Wiskunsan. 
several facts present themselves ina shape pregnant 
with important lessons. Among them it may not be IOWA. 
unimportant to specify the facts: l 

lst. That a paper currency is not essential to the, Abstract of votes. efficial, given for and against a 
transactions of the ordinary business of an agricultu- convention. at an election held in the territory of 
ral state, but is required chiefly for the convenience lowa, on the Ist Monday of August, 1842, under the 
of the travelling and commercial portions of our act 10 provide for the expression of the opinion of 
people. ithe territory, as to taking preparatory steps for their 

2d. That in affording tbis convenience to a part, ! admission into the Union. l 
the whole people have sustained a loss of half a Conreution. 


Vo Convention. 


million. | Des Moines county, 540 902 
3d. That the history of bank frands and explo- Scott 9 167 349 
sions, since the first organization of government fur- | Henry 5 299 613 
nishes no instance in which a bank offices sustained 4° i 663 705 
a loss. Johnson . 258 277 
4th. That the sum of $21,000,000 is paid annually Cedar = 165 199 
to the banks of the United States, for the use of Muscatine “ 206 257 
their notes—the paper circulation of the country Jones 0 124 
being estimated at 8300, 000, O00, loaned at seven per Clinton s 93 98 
cent. Linn 8 145 270 
Sth. That the interest of these loans goes exclu- Washington s 187 394 
sively to the bankers, and if the same amount were Louisa 5 W3 309 
devoted yearly to the encouragement of a gold and Jackson 3 136 325 
silver circulation, more than one hundred millions Dubuque 115 477 
would be added to our metallic basis every five years. Clayton 5 39 107 
2992 2* 5 >» Jeſſerson 10 340 542 
Resolved, That while we approve of a tariff of im- Van Buren“ 553 847 
sts, 30 graduated as to ſurnish a revenue sufficient — 
for the economical exercise of a light and simple 4,129 6,825 
government, together with incidental protection: o 4,129 
our domestic manufactures, we will oppose all and a 
every attempt, come from what quarter it may, to! Majurity against convention 2.696 


burthen the many for the special aggrandizement of 

the few, and to rear and support a splendid govern- 

ment on the ruins or an impoverished and enslaved 
eople. 

Resolved, That in the words of a distinguished head 
of the federal party, the “tariff question can be set- 
ticd in ten days,” and if the majority in congress 
were us anxious to effect such settlement as they are 
to head Captain Tyler,” by passing “big bills” and 
“Jite bills,“ which they know he will veto, it would 
have been settled long ere this—the wheels of go- 


l Hawkeye of September 1. 
The Iowa City Standard of the 2Wth. states that 
the council consits of 7 whigs, 5 V. B., 1 conservative 
the liouse of 12 whigs, 12 V. B., 2 conservatives. 
— —— . — — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
reenter e X— 
Draru or Mus. Ty er. 


OBITUARY. From the National Intelligencer of 


vel anvent.would have been set in motion ike tac | so painful to us as that of announcing the departure 
from this life of individuals of honorable and envia- 


* 


terests of the manufacturing and cominercia! por- 
tion of the country secured, and thouzh last, not least 
in its effect upon our prosperity, congress would 
have adjourned, and the people been relieved from 
the burthen of supporting members ten months out 
of fourteen. 


Resolved, That we all concur in opposition toa 
national bank—to a national debt—to a tariff essen- 


ble repute, and whose personal virtues render their 
deaths decply afflictive dispensations to a large and 
affectionate family, and to a wide circle of relatives 
and friends. 

Such is the duty which we have now to perform, : 
of announcing the death of Mrs. Letitia TYLER; ' 
wife of the president of the United States. 


ee — | i- 


‘proclamation, in pursuance of the organic Jaws of 


Major 


ed aud pious parents with the truthſul and heavenly 
doctrines of the meck Jesus, in all her actions, with 
whatever sphere in life connected, self pus forgotten 
by her, and the good of others alone remembered, 
which won for her wherevershe was known the luve 
and esteem of all. 

The pure spirit which animated her to such virtu- 
ous and exemplary deeds fled to the bosom of its God 
at eight o'clock on Saturday night. 


OFFICIAL. 
Washington, Sept. 12, 1842. 
In consequence of the death of the wife of the pre- 
sident of the United States, the doors of the various 
departments will be closed, after 12 o'clock, for the 
remainder of the day. 


From the National Intelligencer of 13th. 


Mrs. Tyrer’s rw RAI. The funeral ceremony 
for the late Jamented consort of the president of the 
United States took place at the president’s mansion 
yesterday at 4 o’clock, according to the previous an- 
nouncement. Divine service was performed on the 
occasion by the rev. Mr. Hawley, in the presence of 
a large and most respectable assembly of sympathiz- 
ing friends. among whom were a number of members 
of congress and all the principal officers of govern- 
ment. 
the city also aticnded, in pursuance of formal resolu- 
tion. 

The remains of the deceased are to be conveyed to 
Virginia to-day, for interment in the family burying- 
ground. 


From the Madisonian of 13th. 


The president of the United States, attended hy se- 
veral members of his family, left the city this morn- 
ing, in attendance on the mortal remains of Mrs. Le- 
titia Tyler. 

Mes. Tyler was stricken with paralysis nearly four 
years ago. The blow was extremely severe, and al- 
though by the kind attentions bestowed on her, under 
the direction of able physicians, she was placed in a 
condition of comparative comfort, yet her frame was 
greatly shattered, and her health rendered evermore 
precarious. The loss of her speech, to a great ex- 
tent, was one of the unhappy effects of this attack, 
while her system was so much enfeebled as to render 
the seclusion of her chamber indispensably necessa- 
ry. She had therefore to forego, to a great extent, 

previously adorned. Her family have continually 
watched over her with the greatest anxiety; and Dr. 
Thomas has been almost a daily visitant at the pre- 
sident's mansion for many months. It was seen that 
‘her system was gradually giving way to the cruel 
! disease under which she labored, but no upprehen- 
sions of an early dissolution were anticipated, until 
Friday, the 9th instant, when Dr. Sewell was called 
in as advising physician. She continued thereafter 
rapidly to decline, until 8 o’clock on Saturday night, 
when she breathed her last, surrounded by her sor- 
| rowing family and relatives. 
i»: Mrs. Tyler was the daughter of Robert Christian, 
| of the county of New Rent, Virginia, who enjoyed, 
during a long life, the confidence and esteem of all 
who knew him, and served for many years as a mem- 
ber of the Virginia legislature. She was born on 
the 13th November, 1790—was married to the pre- 
sident on the 29th March, 1sl13—became a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, in which she was 
‘baptised in carly infaney—and died in the 52d year 
of her age. Her end was quiet and tranquil. like 
| one falling froin weariness into profund slumber, ex- 
hibiting a mind at rest with itself, and a heart of vir- 
tue. Indeed, in LIFE, she was. in every respect, as 
| has been most truly remarked in the Intelligencer— 
i “a wife—a mother and a christian—loving and con- 
fiding to her husband—geutle and affectionate to her 
children—kind and charitable to the necdy and the 
' afflicted.” In death she slceps the sleep of the righ- 
| teous and the beloved of heaven.” 
| The president, after paying these last sad rites to 
| her remains, will, we learn, pas3 a few days with his 
daughter, Mrs. Semple, in the county of New Kent, 


12th Sep. There is no part of our professional duty . and then take up his abode at the Rip-raps, for the 


purpose of seclusion and repose. 

eneral Hunter, the marshal, Mr. Fendall, district 
attorney, General Mason, Mr. Nutt, General Eaton, 
ade, &c. will accompany the remains of 
Mrs. Tyler as pall bearers. The secretarics of go- 
vernment, and others, will also attend the remains to 
New Kent co. Virginia. 


r 
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THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN MAIL 


The corporate councils and chief officers of 


the enjoyment of those social circles which she had. 


tially for protection—to internal improvements by 
the national government—to abolition—to distribu- 
tion to federalism in all its shapes—and that we all 
agree to a reduction of expenditures—to reform in 
the currency, to administer reform in ail departments 


This most estimable lady was, iu life, more truly STEAMERS. The performances of these vessels 
than we can represent her in words, a wife, a mo- have just been brought under notice in an official 
ther, and a christian—loving and confiding to her form, and we give the particulars as published in the 
husband—gentle and affectionate to her children— Nautical Magazine. Phe ships are the property of 
kind and charitable to the needy and the afflicted.— the British and North American Royal Mail Steam- 
Deeply impressed in early life by her highly respect- packet company. The designing of thc vessels and 


* 
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the management of them from the commencement 
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er distinguished personages. In October she return- 
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l will with your permission, embody these senti- 


have been conducted by gentiemen in Glasgow and ed to America, encountering a heavy gate in the‘ ments in the language of one of the most illustrious 
Liverpool. The contractors for carrying the mails North sea, which she rode out with safety. She ornaments of our commoh mother tongue. I will 
to North America are S. Cunard, of Halifax; George reached Savannah on the 30th of November, and! give you as my fervent wish— 


Burns, of Glasgow; and David MW iver, of Liverpool. 


thence proceeded to Washington city, where she was 


„A speedy diffusion among nations of a profound 


The Nautical Magazine, observes: “We lay be- greatly admired. ‘There at was said to be the design! respect for the laws of nations—that law of which, 


fore our readers, from an authentic source, a state- 
ment of the time occupied in muking the passages 


| of Capt. Rogers her commander, to offer her to the 
government as a dispatch or revenue cutter. The 


more than any other, it may be said that ther seat is 
the bosom of God, and her voice the harmony of the 


between Liverpool and Halifax, being all those | government, however, did not purchase, and after; world.’” 


made by this successful line since its commencement 
tothe month of June last. The document is a most 
important one in steam navigation, first, as not only 
showing the certainty of a quick communication 
across the Atlantic at all times of the year, but at 
the average rate at which it may be made. 


home (influenced by prevailing winds and currents) 
gives 9.3 miles. 

“The mean between these may be taken as the 
average speed obtained at sea, or what may be call- 
ed the sea-rate. 

er hour. 


sometime she was sold to pay expenses, she being 
| thought to be at least fifteen years in advance of the 
age. Her steam machinery was taken out, and she 
| was converted into a sailing packet, and was ulli- 


; mately lost, off Long Island. She was built by the 


The ; ‘Savannah steamship company,” and was of 300 
passage out give 7.66 miles per hour, while that; tons burden, rigged like a siiip, and having paddles! 


‘which could be shipped or unshipped as occasion re- 
quired. So much for the first steamship that ever 
crossed the Atlantic. 

The Hartford Courant speaking of this says: “One 


In this case the sea-rate is 8.58 ms. day this weck we had the pleasure of seeing a beau- 
It will be seen in our volume for 1837, p. | tiful gold snuff box, with the following inscription 


852, that the sea-rales of the Atalanta and Berenice, | on the inside of the lid: 


in those comparatively early days of steam naviga- 


“Presented by Sir Thomas Graham, Lord Lyn- 


tion, varied from 6 to 9; miles, the average of all: dock, to Stevens Rogers, sailing master of the steam 
given being 7; miles. When it is considered that the | ship Savannah, at St. Petersburg, Oct. 10th, 1819.” 


passages of the British and North American line | 


have been made across the storiny Atlantic, while 
those above quoted were at least two-thirds of thein, 
in moderate latitudes, there is every reason to con- 
gratulate the proprictors on the result.” 


Passages to and from Liverpool and Halifax of the Br it- 
ish and North American Royal Mail Steam-ships, from 
July 4, 1840, to June 4, 1842. 


e a a ? 
S Sailed from Passage. 
Snins' names. 35 Liverpool. an 
0 2. Out. | Heme. 
1840. . d. h d. h 
Britannia, 1 July 4 12 10 10 0 
Acadia, 1 August 4 11 4 11 0 
Britannia, 2 September 4 11 1 11 3 
Caledonia, 1 do. 19 12 9 10 22 
Acadia, 2 October 4 11 5 12 4 
Britannia, 3 do. 20 11 23 11 7 
Caledonia, 2 Nov. 4 11 23 11 2 
Acadia, 3 Dec 4 14 17 10 16 
1841. 
Columbia, 1 Jan. 5 13 3 12 0 
Britannia. 4 Feb. 4 15 9 12 0 
Caledonia, 3 March 4 14 0 10 
Acadia, 4 do. 20 16 13 12 18 
Columbia, 2 April 4 13 3 11 15 
Britannia, 5 do. 20 13 17 11 1 
Caledonia, 4 May 4 12 6 10 18 
Acadia, 5 do. 19 11 23 10 15 
Columbia, 3 June 4 10 19 10 
Lritannia, 6 do. 19 12 5 10 
Caledonia, 5 July 4 11 5 10 
Acadia, 6 do. 20 10 22 9 21 
Columbia, 4 August 4 12 23 11 1 
Britannia, 7 do. 19 11 20 11 23 
Caledonia, 6 Sept. 4 11 19 10 21 
Acadia, 7 o. 19 13 11 11 3 
Columbia, 5 Oct. 5 13 19 10 26 
Britanuia, 8 do. 21 14 4 12 6 
Caledonia, 7 Nov. 4 11 20 11 23 
Acadia, 8 do. 19 15 15 11 8 
Columbia, 6 Dec. 4 14 17 11 17 
1842. 
Britannia, 9 Jan. 4 14 12 11 3 
Caledonia, 8 Feb. 4 p: bk 
Acadia, 9 do. 19 16 8 12 8 
Colunibia, 7 March 4 20 17 15 12 
Britannia, 10 April 5 12 22 10 14 
Caledonia, 8 April 19 13 21 10 #18 
Acadia, 10 May 4 14 18 10 8 
Columbia, 8 May 19 11 22 9 17 
Britannia, 11 June 4 11 17 10 10 


Average passage by chronometer— west 13 days 6 
hours—cast 11 days 3 hours. | 


—— 


THE FIRST STEAMSHIP THAT EVER 
CROSSED THE ATLANTIC. It seems at last 
to have been settled that the honor of having origi- 
nated and carried out the design of trans-marine 
steam navigation was an enterprize of private Ame- 
ncean gentlemen who fitted out a vessel from Savan- 
nah, Ga., about twenty years since. The Savannah 
Georgian of a late date, gives an account of the 
whole undertaking. The vessel which was called 
the Savannah, was built in New York, and her iron 
work3 were manufactured at Elizabcethtowo, N. J. 
After several trips coastwise, she saiied for Liver- 
pol, on the 20th of May, 1819. After performing 
te voyage, she sailed up the Bultic to St. Peters. 
burg, Where she was visited by the emperor and oth- 


„On the top of the box is a representation of the 
royal palace at St. Petersburg. and the equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great, on the reverse the Rus- 
sian coat of arms. Lord Lyndock was a British no- 
blenian—he was a passenger in the Savannah from 
Stockholm to St. Petersburg, and after his arrival 
there made his complitnentary present to Capt. Ko- 
gers. The latter is now master of the sloop Alex- 
der, which plies between this port and New London, 
at which place he resides.” 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. We pre- 
sume that there is not a single reader of this paper 
who will not on perusing the following letter from 
Mr. Attorney general Lecareg, in reply to an invita- 
tion to the Ashburton dinner, admire, with us, its 
truly philanthropic spirit, and its truly patriotic sen- 
timents. {National Intelligencer. 


Washington, August 29, 1842. 
Gentiexen: I have had the honor to receive your 
letter of the 25th instant, inviting me to a public 
diuner, to be given by merchants and other citizens 
of New York to the right hon. lord Asusurton, on 
Thursday, the first Septembes 


Be pleased to accept my thanks for your kindness 


18| and the assurance of very sincere regret that cir- 


cumstances will nat perinit me to profit by it. 

Were it only to have an opportunity of publicly 
expressing the seuse I entertam of the admirable 
temper and judgment, the clear, candid and conci- 
liatory spirit, that have marked the whole conduct 


7| of your distinguished guest in the management of a 


discussion as delicate and complicated as it has ever 


11 fallen to the lot of any siugle diplomatist to conduct, 


it would have afforded me the highest pleasure to 
share with you in the gratulations befitting so aus- 
picious an occasion. It has been his good fortune, I 
trust, to succed in making not merely a treaty of 
peace, buta peace independent of all treaty—a peace 
in the hearts of two great nations—and by inspiring 
feelings of mutual contidence and respect, in at once 
removing the causes of any inmediate ae and 
diminishing infinitely the chances of any future col- 
lision. 

If Ido not greatly overrate the importance of this 
event, it will mark an era in the history of diplomatic 
intercourse and of public Jaw. The mere etiquette. 
the unmeaning mystery and mummeries of negotia- 
tions were dispensed with, and questions in which 
the peace of the world and the independence of na- 
tions were deeply concerned, have been discussed 
with the calm and sober raason, the strict and search- 
ing analysis, the gravity, directness and si uplicity of 
purpose, that belonged to the severest judicial in- 
vestization. 

The two high contracting parties “sought peace 
in the spirit of peace,” and they have found it in the 
clear and immutable principles of international law, 
and the plain rules of justice and good faith. 


I will not permit myself to doubt for a moment 
that a trealy conceived in such a spirit. and founded 
on such a basis, will be equally beneficial and ac- 
ceptable to all concerned in it. 

To us, whose federal government, were it ever so 
imperfect in other respects, would be merely as a 
guaranty of internal quiet—a blessing beyond all 
price who have by this means, sheathed forever 
the sword as an arbiter between states, and conse- 
crated, so to speak, a whole continent to a perpetual 
peace and the reign of the law, every prospect of 
diffusing the same spirit among independent powers, 
in their intercourse with one another, ought to be 
peculiarly a subject for rejoicing. 


I have the honor to be, with sentiments of the 
| highest consideration, gentlemen, your obliged and 
[oo dient servant, H. S. LEGARE. 

To Messrs. James D. P. Ogden, Jumts G. King, and 
| others, committee, &c. 


THE TREATY. The Halifax Post speaks iu the 

following terms of the recent treaty: “The an- 

nouncement will be received in the United Kingdom 
with general manifestations of gladness. Every Bri- 

ton will rejoice that the disputes between two great 
nations, both peopled by the descendants of the 
Saxon race, are at an end, and that a feverish excite- 
ment and apprehension of a war has been succeeded 

; by a treaty, firmly cementing the bonds of peace and 
friendship. 

“Lord Ashburton has been eminently successful. 
| He bas secured peace by a treaty—agreeable to the 
| Americans—satisfactory to every colonist—honora- 
ble and advantageous to Great Britain.“ 

We never expected so auspicious a termination 
to his diplomacy—the event has startled us with dis- 

appointment—and it is a disappointment that pro- 
duces enthusiam and delight.” 

ARMED OCCUPATION OF FLORIDA. The 
gei providing for this undertaking having become a law, 
we unnex a synopses ot i's provisions. 

Sec. I. Any heed of a family or single man 18 years 
of age, capable of bearing arins, who has made, or with- 
ina year dren the passage of the ect, shall make an 
actual settlement in Florida south of the line dividing 
townships 9 and 10 S, and east of the base line, shali be 
entitled to one quarter section of land on these condi- 
tions—Ist, of taking n permit from the land office describe 
ing hia location; 2d, five years residence; 3d, the erec- 
tion of a house fit for the habitation of man, and the 
clearing, enclosing and cultivating five acres of land, 
aud an actual residence Urereon Pr 4 years; and 4th, 
tha: upon proof of comphance with these conditions, a 
patent shall issue to hun tor the lands. 

See. II. provides a mode of settling controversies 
where two persons or inure may have made the same lo- 
crtion. 

Sec. III. No risht of location under this act, within 
iwo miles of any military post, established and garrison- 
ed at the period of settlement. 

Sec. IV. torbid and annuls all transactions of every 
sort forthe transfer sale or giſt of such landa, and all 
hens thereon, bercre the issuing of the patent. 

See, V. assures to the widow, or heir-at-law of any 
setiler dying behne 5 years, or befuce his patent is ob- 
tained, the benefit of sneh Settlement. 

See. VI. Jn case the sixteenth section be soit'ed bo- 
fore actual survey. the School Commissionere shal! eelect 
other landa tn lieu of the sixteenth. 

Sec. VII. Not exceeding 200,000 acres to be takon 
ep under this act. 

Sec. VIII. The President of the United States may 
nt any Hime, on giving six months notice, suspend al 
further settlement onder this act, 

See. IX. Tue Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, betore Ist February, 1844, to report to Congress 

he naine of every setter under this act. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF BENJAMIN 
WRIGHT. Under the obituary head a few days 
ago, was the simple announcement that Benjamin 
right died on a certain day, and the reader's eye 

robably glanced from the record without any other 
Impression than that one mortal more had ceased to 
live. 

Yet are there few names in our modern domestic 
history more deserving of some especial mention 
inan that of Benjamin Wright. 

Born ata period when free minds were preparing 
the great ene of independence, and springing 
up into manhood at the period of the fearful contest 
which made us a nation, the young Wright's charac- 
ter could not but partake of the vigor and hardihood 
of the times. 

He was born in the town of Weathersfield, Con- 
necticut, on 10th October, 1776, of humble parents, 
whose utmost means could afford him no education 
beyond that of a few months’ schooling during the 
winter at common school, 

But he had within him the a er that tri- 
umphs over ordinary obstacles. e early and spe- 
cially addicted himself to the career of a surveyor, 
and at the age of nineteen, prevailed upon his pa- 
rents to remove from Connecticut to the new region, 
first then opening to settlement in the state of New 
York. They removed accordingly to Fort Stanwix, 
now Rome, the then verge of civilization. 

A log cabin was soon constructed to receive the 


| 
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western part of the state, he was by his fellow citi- | 


zens of Oneida county elected to the legislature in 
1804, and agam in 1807-8. Jt was in this last period 
that associated with General MeNeil and Judge For- 
man, of Onondaga, the feasibility of a canal through 
the Mohawk valley, and to connect the waters of 
Erie with those of the ocean was often discussed, 
and then it was that Judge Forman moved, aud Mr. 
Wright seconded a resolution that laid the ſounda- 


tion of that great work. "s 
In 1810, canal commissioners were appointed, 
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ve ap the „rte of Penjamin | the incredulous multitude, which crowded the shores 
ae I. n cee ptb aat uponas -urseser, Shouts and acclamations of congratulations and ap- 
n. tus candy teamed ta the wook he ufterwacds so] plause.” Though her performance for excecdcd the 
henorably deu in aceenmlisiange the great Erie ca- | expectation of his friends, Fulton perceived that ‘here 


Favorably known by his labors through the; was error in the constuction of her water ù he clo | 
he lessened the diameter, so that they did not dip so it was provided that from and after the follow ing 


deep into the water. and it was manifest that the al- fourth of July, the flag of the United States should 
teration had tended to increase the speed. 


Toon —— 


— — — — — — ——— —•⁴ 


and two stripes to the fng was owine to the adrmis- 
sion of Vermont and Kentucky into the Union, the 
former on the 4thof March, 179 1—the latter on the 
Ist of June, 1792. 

By another act of congress in 1821, (we believe) 


consist of thirteen horizontal stripes, and the Union 
‘The famed vessel, which was named the Cler- be composed of twenty stars. The same act also 


mont, soon after sailed for Albany; and on her first provided, that on the admission of every new state 
voyage arrived at her destination without any acci-; into the Union, one star should be added to the flag 
dent. 
tants of the shores of the Hudson, many of whom then next succeeding such admission. Of course the 
had not even heard even of the engine, much less of present flag of the United States consists of thirteen 


the steamboat. 


She excited the astonishment of the inhabi- which addition shall take effect on the 4th of July 


There were many descriptions of- stripes and twenty-six stars. By this regulation the 
the effects of her first appearance upon the people of stripes represent the number of states, by whose va- 


who examined the route between the lake and the | the banks of the river. Some of these were ridi- : lor and resources American Independence was a- 
Hudson, and reported in favorof a canal unbroken! culous, but some of them were of such a character | chieved—while the additional stara mark the in- 
through the whole distance by locks on an imelined!as nothing, but an object of real grandeur could , crease of the states since the adoption of the pre- 


plane of six inches tothe nice. Their repert wae re-| 
ferred to Mr. Wright and Mr. Geddes, who reported 
avainst it. The war with Great Britain intervening 
prevented any progress in, {hie giving irresistable 
evidence of the necessity of such a work of internal 
navigation; but in 1816 a canal board was efficiently 
organized and Judge Geddes and Mr. Wright were 
charged with constructing the canat—the former 
with the western, the latter with the eastern section, 
ard from that time forth the work proceeded u der 
the direction of these native engineers, to its final 
and triumphant completion in 1825. 

It were “glory enough” to be associated as one of 
the chief constructors and directors, with such a 
work. but that was not by anv means the only titie 
of Mr. Wright to be remembered as one of the 
chief benefactors to the cause of internal jmprove- 
ments. His success cn the Erie cunal, and the ge- 
nerous testimony invariably borne by De Witt Clin- 
ton to his skill and abilities, caused him to be ap- 
plied to from all parts of the United States, from 
Conada, and from Cuba for aid and advice in con- 
structing public works. He became in succession 
either consulting or chief engincer to the following 
works: 

The Farmington canal in Connecticut; the Bla-k- 
stone canal in Rhode. sland; the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal; the canal from Richmond, Va.; the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal; the Delaware and 
Hudson canal, the Harlem rail road co.; the Wel- 
land canal in Canada; the Y. York andErie rail road; 
the Tioga and Chemung rail road, and the Chicago 
and Hhnos river canal. 

lu 1835 he was invited Cuba to consult as to a 
poll read der havanra te the anterior of the island, 
ghd his approvat or the projected roan and of the 
reconnaissance that had been made, decided its con- 


piruclion. 


At the period of his death. at 71 year of ave he | 
was still welive the service of the Janes iver: 


and Kanawha co. in Virgina. In an the various 


enterprises which be was connected with, be as- Pher 


tained the same reputation Gi Zeal, industry and jr 
bity, avoiding the reality and even escapmg ihe sus. 


icion of ever using the opportunities atturded him! pany aiding Mr. Fitch sent him to France, at the re- tion of the distance; but the aqueduct was required 


by his station to any undue advancement of his own 
fortunes. 

H lived and died an honest man, as he was a solid 
benefactor of his country, and an active promoter of 
that great interest which promotes all others—inter- 
nal improvement. 

It was not meet, that such a name should descend 
unhe-alded to the tomb, and therefore in this hasty 
record of his career we have endeavorel to fix oy 
it the attention and the respect of his fellows. 

V. Y. American. 


— 


FULTON’S STEAM BOAT, 1807. In Decem- 
per 1806, Fulton arrived in New York, and in the 


“i with the success of the buat that they presented Mr. along the hills and mountains, and tuunels through 


Boston Courier. 


have excited. She was described by some, who, sent constitution. 
had indistintinetly seen her passing in the night, to — 
those who had not a view of her, as a monster mov- E ANCIENT AND MODERN AQUEDUCTS.— 
ing on the waters, defying the wind and tide, and) The firemen of the city of New York have chosen 
breathing flames and smoke.” the 10th of September, the anniversary of Perry’s 
“She had the most terrific appearance from other! victory on Lake Erie, to celebrate the achievement 
vessels, which were navigating the river when she of the Croton Aqueduct, the most perfect und effi- 
was making her passage. The first steamboats, as cient structure of the kind of ancient or modern 
others yet do, used dry „ for fuel, which times. Although contrivances for the conveyance of 
sends fourth a column of ignited vapor, many feet; water from distant sources, for the supply of cities 
above the flue, and whenever the fire is stirred, a gal- are of great antiquity, we have no accounts of aque- 
axy of sparks fly off, which in the night have an airy, | duets properly so called, till the time of the Romans. 
brilliant. and beautiful appearance. The uncommon’ The city of Samos says Herodotus, was supplied 
light first attracted the attention of the crews of with water hy piercing a hill 900 feet in height, by 
other vessels. Notwithstanding the wind and tide! 9 tunnel 4.000 feet long 8 feet high and 8 feet broad. 
were adverse to its approach they saw with aston- In Egypt, in Babylon andin Judea, works of consi- 
ishment that it was rapidly coming towards them; derable extent were constructed for the conveyance 
and when it came so near, that the noise of the ma- of water. The Romans were celebrated for their 
chinery and the paddies was heard, the crews, in aquedueis. which were not confined to the capital 
some instances, shrunk bencath their decks from the but were constructed at many of their most impor- 
terrific sight; and others left their vessels to go on tant cities in Europe, Asia and Africa, the remains 
shore, while others prostrated themselves and be- of which are still seen. That of Segovia, in Spain 
sought Providence to protect them from the approach built ia the time of Trajan, is a magnificent work, 
of the horrible monster which was marching on the , consisting of double rows of arches, 109 in number, 
tides, and lighting its path by the fires which it according to Malte Brun, the largest of which are 
vomited.” nearly 90 feet in height from the ground to the con- 
duit, and wholly consisting of enormous stones join 
JOHN FITCH. We learn that Miss Leslie, of ed together without mortar, by which water has 
this city, is preparing a biographical memoir of the been conveyed into the town for seventeen hundred 
celebrated John Fitch, to whom the world is indebt- years. 
ed, ina great measure at least, for one of the most! The neighborhood of Rome is distinguished by a 
important modern discoveries. Mr. Noah Webster, long series of these almost imperishable memorials 
in a letter to the editor of Graham's Maguzine,;of her ancient magnificence. Some of them are 
states that Fitch was born in East Windsor, Conn., still in use, and others, though in a state of ruin, are 
that in early life he was apprenticed to Mr. Cheney, among the greatest ornaments of Italy. Some idea 
a watch and clock maker, of East Hartford, and he may be had of the extent and importance of these 
conceived the project of steam navigation in 1785. works, from the fact that the city, containing a popu- 
Mr. Webster adds; lation of four millions, was supplied with water from 
“Efe built his boat in 1787. In my diary I have sources varying from thirty to sixty miles in distance, 
noted that l visited the beat, lying at the wharf in‘ and that at one period no fess than twenty aqueduct 
lin Dolawaye, on the ninth day of February, 1787. brought as many streams across the wide plain in 
vernor and council were so much gratified) Which the city stands. Artificial channels, windinz 


rm 


Fich with a superb flag. About the time the com- interposing barriers, led the water the greater por- 
quest of Mr. Vail, our consul at L'Orient, who was to cross the val!eys, and to conduct the stream from 
of the company. But this was when France begun the surrounding hills to the walls of the eternal city. 
to be agitated by the revolu: ion, and nothing in ſa- In some places their manner of construction required 
vor of Mr. Fitch was accomplished; he therefore arches of 200 feet height, and oneSaqueduct is said 
returned. Mr. Vail afterwards presented to Mr. Ful. to have consisted of nearly 7,000 arches, in many 
ton for examination the papers of Mr. Fitch, containing | places more than one hundred feet high. There i 
his scheme of steam navigation. After Mr. Fitch| nothing more interesting, or more really beautiful, 

returned to this country, he addressed a letter to Mr. | says a writer on this subject, in the existing ruin 
Rittenhouse, in which he predicted that in time the of ancient Rome, than the remains of these splendic 
Atlunt ic would be crossed by steam power: he complain- works, Which radiate in almost every direction, anc 
ed of his poverty, aud urged Mr. Rittenhouse to buy run across the almost level plain, out of which it 
his land in Kentucky, for raising funds to complete hills arise in long arcaded series, whose simplicity 
his scheme. But he obtained no effieient aid. is-; and long unbroken continuity produces a degree of 

appointed in his efforts to obtain funds, he resorted i grandeur unmatched by the more labored and more 


following spring, notwithstanding the pecuniary and | to indulgence in drink; he retired to Pittsburgh, and 
mechanical obstacles opposed to his project, had finally ended his life by plunging into the Allegany. 
con pleted his vessel, and in August had the satisfac- ! His hocks and papers he bequeathed to the Phila- 
tion at Seeing her moved by her machinesy from the delphia library, with the injunction that they were | 
Lust river to the Jeney shore. io remain closed for thirty years. At the end of 
© And acting,” says C den, seculd exceed the! that period, the papers were opened, and found to 
surprise and auonrati a v: ai. aho witnessed the ex- contain a minute account of his perplexities and dis- 
perspent. “Phe ncus f the most incredulous were appointments.” 
changed m a iew manaes—ceiore Ue buuthad made; The memoir of such a man from the pen of Miss 
the protease a quer ot a ile, the greatest un-, Leslie, cannot but possess the deepest interest. 


pretending works within the walls. The city “ 
still abundantly supplied with water by three of 
these ancient agueducts, which have undergore 
repairs and restorations by the direction of th 
popes. The .Jgua Virginia and Aqua Felice are th 
principal. 

Of the most celebrated aqueducts of modern time: 
are that of Caserta in Naples and of Maintenon in 
France, begun by Louis XIV, in 1684, to carry fror 
the river Eure to Versailles, but abandoned in 1687 


b l. ver mu tease veen converted. ‘Phe man, who, 
whie he ju. ked on tie expensive machine, thanked 
his stars tha: he had anore wisdom than to waste his 
money n. sach idle schemes, changed the eX pression 
oi his features as the boat moved voii he wharfand 
Sine her Speed; bis e. Wipiaceat site radually 
stiuened ioio ah GN, T. S9 i bw „rt. seers of 
the ignorant, u ho had eit, Sc. C „. c % en- 
ough to ropress thear Cota ptu. Us Fite i, oath rude 
jokes, were sneuced FOL te een -3r us- 
Oise, wiit deptu ben . J.. r oul 
nueranoe, tili tbe triumph of Genius extorted from 


a E 


[Penn. Inquirer. | This was designed to have been the most stupen¢ 
— ous aqueduct in the world; the whole length contem 
FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. The flag slated was 60,000 fathoms; the bridge 2,070 fathoms. 
of the United States was first designated by con-; consisting of 632 arches 220 feet high. There is al 
gress, in a resolution, passed June 14, 1777. Accord-| a modern aqueduct at Bemfica, near Lisbon, in Por 
ing to that resolution, it was to consist of thirteen , tugal. = 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; and the) The Croton aqueduct greatly surpasses any of the 
Union was to be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, above structures, both in magnitude and perfectioe. 
representing a new constellation. There is no useless display of gigantic arches am 
By an act of January 14, 1794, the stripes and stara . enormous stones, but the whole is a beautiful mont: 
vere both tu be filteen in number, to take effect from | ment of the perſection to which theyart has arrived 
the first of May, 1795. This addition of two stars’ at this day—simple, efficient, and durable. It may 
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not present 0 imposing 2 front to the vulgar, but to| A 
te engineer and the man of science, it has an air 
of grandeur and sublimity, arising from the vastness | 


2 — . —— — 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DUTIES ON the most important articles as imposed by the acts of 


1816, 1824, 1828, 1832, and by the law recently passed, 1842. 


—ů — 


DUTIES BY THE SEVERAL ACTS OF 


d of masonry, 6} feet wide, and 9 feet high.— 
The walls are 3 feet thick, cemented into solid rock. 
The grand reservoir at the head of the aqueduct is 1816. 1824. 1828. 1832. 1842. 
caused by å dam of stone work 40 feet high and 70 —.— 
broad, thrown across the Croton river, forming an Flannels, bookings, and baizes square yard 25 p. c. 25 p. e 14 16 E ae 
expanse of water 500 acres in extent, sufficient to Carpeting, Brussels, &. a ts 25 p. c. 50 70 63 55 
supply any emergency. Carpeting, Venitian, Ke. a 25 p. c.“ 25 40 35 30 
, e trunk is carried over valleys and streams, Carpeting, floor cloth, patent, s 30 p. c. 30 p. 50 43 35 
through hills and barriers of solid rock, affording | Oil cloth furniture, * 15 p. c. 30 p. e 25 12} 10 
| opportunities to the engineer for the display of skill Cotton bagging, - as 20 p. e. 32 5 3} 4 
and taste, which has been improved with very happy | Vinegar, ; gallon 15 p. e. 8 8 8 8 
effect. For instance, the bridge which crosses the | Beer in casks, x£ 10 15 15 15 15 
Sing Sing creek is a single eliptical arch of 80 feet | Beer in bottles, ti 15 20 20 a 20 
span, and 100 fect above the stream. The bridge | Oil, fish, Kc. 8 — — - = 15 
across Harlem river is 1.300 feet in length, 116 feet Oil, olive, t 25 25 25 25 20 
above high water, and cost nearly $800,000. Sleepy | Oil, castor, i 15 49 40 40 40 
Hollow is also spanned by a series of graceful arches, | Oil, linseed, 15 25 25 25 95 
and the valley of Clendenning is passed at an eleva- | Oil, rapeseed, at 15 25 25 25 25 
| tion of 40 feet, affording carriage ways and footpaths Sugar, brown, pound 3 3 3 24 24 
over its arches. At Manhattanville the work is car- | Sugar, white clayed, 2 4 4 4 3} 4} 
| ried through the hill by a tunnel, and under the val- | Sugar, loaf, 2 12 12 12 12 6 
ley by pipes descending 105 feet. This mode of cross- Sugar, candy, š ; ss 12 12 12 12 4 
ing valleys, it is believed, the Romans never attempt- Sugar, lump and other refined, st 10 10 10 10 6 
ed, but carried the stream at a pitch of from one Sugar, sirup, à a 15 p. e 15 p. e. 15 p. e 2} 5 
| inch to half a foot to the hundred feet, and where | Chocolate, ee 3 4 4 4 4 
the force of the current was too great, it was over- Cheese, $ 9 9 g 9 
come by curves. l | Tallow candles, 10 3 5 5 4 
The Water, thus conducted 38 miles, is received Lard, s 15 p. ¢. 3 3 3 
into the reservoir at Yorkville, which contains an Beef and pork, a 15 p. c. 2 2 2 
area of 35 acres, enclosed by graniie walls and ca- Bacon, ie 15 p. c. 3 3 3 
! pable of receiving 160 millions of gallons. The dis- | Butter, A a 15 p. e. 5 5 5 
tributing reservoir at Murray’s Hill is also a work Saltpetre, refined, 7, p. e. 3 3 2 
of great magnitude and expense, and calculated to Oil of vitriol, a Th 3 3 1 
endure as long as the hills and rocks. It is in the Dry Ochre, s 1 1 1 1 
Egyptian style of architecture, with a promenade 20 Ochre in oil, st 1} 1} 13 11 
| feet in width at the tep of the walls, flagged, and Red and white lead, ‘t 3 4 5 4 
provided with an iron railing. It employed 400 men Whiting, ‘ st 1 l 1 l} 
' four years in its construction., Altogether, it is a Litharge, " 15 p. c. 15 p. e. 5 4 
triumph of skill and enterprise of which the world | Sugar of lead, 15 15 p. e.“ 15 p. e. 5 4 
b presents few equals. Its completion will require two Lead, pig, &e. s: 1 2 3 3 
i or three years yet, although temporary pipes are laid, | Lead pipes, pH 20 p. c. 25 p. e 5 4 
i by which water was distributed to the city on the Lead, old serap, 5 15 p. e. 15 p. e 15 l4 
i 4th July last. Its adyantages to the city in the ex- Cordage, tarred, s 3 4 4 5 
tinguishment of fires alone are incalculable. In the Cordage, untarred, . 4 5 5 4} 
j great conflagration of 1835 the amount of property | Twine, packthread, &c. se 4 5 5 6 
destroyed was estimated at seventeen millions of dol- | Corks, 2 as 15 p. e 12 12 30 
i Jars, one-third more than the cost of this work; the Copper rods and bolts, t 4 4 4 4 
| extent of which was in a great degree attributable Copper nails and spikes, s 4 + 4 4 
i to the want of a convenient supply of water. The Wire, cap or bonnet, . . ° 2 30 p. 30 p. e. 30 12 
g fire department, appreciating the great importance of Wire, iron and steel, not above No. 14 2 = - 6 5 
the work on this score, have set apart a glorious day Wire, iron and steel, above No. 14. . 1 — — 10 8 3 11 
in our country’s annals for an appropriate celebra- Iron nails, ; . - 5 3 5 5 3 
i tion. We hope no storm could may be so overcome iron spikes, i ; i a 2 4 i 2} 
on the occasion as to shed its tears upon the scene. | Iron cables and chains and parts, si 20 p. e. 3 3 29 
(N. Y. State Mechanic. Iron anchors, ; ; 40 150 i 2 2 24 
rr al | 112 bs. 
— tgs EFF - | Iron anvils, ; : v6 20 p. e. 2 2 23 
UNITED STATES TARIFF LAWS: | Iron, blacksmiths’ hammers, &c. 40 20 p. o. 25 2 23 
— aaa ` 4i L 
For convenience of reference we subjoin a list of | "ge castings, vessels, Ke. a 20 ee 15 i 11 
the several acts of congress which have been at differ- | 10 all other, = i À , 9 . i 
ent times in force im posing duties upon imports, and | Iron, round and braziers’ rods, 3-16 to 8-16 diameter: au ps 3 3} 21 
where they may be found in the volume of laws. Be- | Sed nail or spike rods, i ; “ id Fo 3 4, 2 
sides these, there have been various laws regulating sheet or zoop; 112 lbs à i 
the collections. &c. | 8 20 ji 3 
Joly 1789, Laws U. S. vol. 2, page 2 Iron, band, &c. yt 62: 
August 10. 1790, “ he aN A hall tet get N 50 1 | 
3. 1791. “ „ 4 203 ron, old scrap, N ths 62 
May 2.1792 si 40 „ 279 [ron bar, rolled, J 150 150 185 
‘June 7 1794, 140 u 4 435 Iron, bar, hammered, 50 45 90 112 
January 20 1793, “ u „ 462 Hemp, 4 150 WS 
3211757. „ „ Ng h 200 200 200 
July 8. 1797 “ u 17 | Copperas, i 100 20 280 
May 13. 1800, tt a «t 398 W heat flour, * 15 P 0 2o 
- March 26, 1804," (Mediterranean fund), 613 Salt, bushel 20 6 
‘March 27. 1804 n 8 
July 1.1812, u 4 % est, 4 15 p. . 20 
Jul 29. 1813, t t4 tt 512 Oats, s 15 p. e. 10 
Fe ary 5, 1816, “ t 12 Potatoes, l . . $ 15 p. e. 10 
April 27. 1816, 10 40 4 105 Paper, folio and quarto post, pound 850 p. o. . 
April 20, 1818, (coach furniture, Ko.) 330 Paper, foolscap, &e. i ; i 30 p A 10 
April 20, 1818, (iron, alum, Ke.) 339 | Paper, printing, copperplate, &. 33 0 lee 
March 3 1819 “ a „ 415 Paper, sheathing, &a. $ 30 p. o. 
> May 22 1824. general), 7 u 268 Papers all other, . 5 30 p. o.] 15 
May 19. 1828. (general) 49 Books, prior to 1775. vol. — 4 
May 24. 1828, (wines, Ke.) “ 4 130 Books, other than English, * F — x 
‘May 20 1830, (teas coflee & cocoa) * 307 Books, Gre ane ets 1 d pan = 13 
May 29, 1830, (molasses) si 360 Books, Greek and Latin, un ound, 4 30 
- May 27, 1830, (salt), 40 “ 361 Books, all other, bound, ; 3 — 28 
July 7, 1832, (French wines), te 671 | Books, all other, a 6 i 20 various 175 
July 14, 1832, (general), „ „ 691 APothecaries, zials, e 9 20 95 8 0 1 75 per gross. ¢ 229 
Marc 2. 1833, (compromise act), ‘ 788 Apothecaries’ vials, 6 to 16 ounces, 8 p. 25 pons TAS 
March 2, 1833, (hardware, tobacco, &) 810 Demijohns, : : : number pi 200 200 200 
— — —ů — 1 10 Glass bottles, to 1 quart, -» gross 144 = 295 
This act was continued from year to year to the 3d | Glass bottles, over 1 quart, ‘i i = p- = ~4 — 


of its design and the justness of its proportions.— 
The main trunk is 40 miles in length, wholly com- 


of March 1815, whon it expired by limitation. 
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— LET To EK — rene 
® | DUTIES BY THE SEVERAL ACTS OF POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
a a aa LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT. In re- 
1816. 1824. 182S 1832 1842 ply to an invitation on August 31st, on behalf of 
sud 35 democratic republican committee of New York 
9777 E E EN a T EN No. 250 300 300 i300 250 riendly to the national administration” to pay a 
Window cae aye 3 by 10 100 bol oie ° | = visit to that city, President Tyler sent the following 
10 by 12 i 100 sq. ft. 275 350 35 350 2250 letter. 
Window glass over 10 by 12, . bi 275 | 4to 500 40 500 400 600 Washington, Sept. 5, 1842. 
Fish, dried or smoked, quintal : 100 100 100 100 100 Grxrrrzikx: I have to acknowledge the receipt 
Fish, salmon, bbl. 200 200 200 200 200 of your letter of the 3ist of August, inviting me on 
Fish. mackerel. . ms | 150 15 150 150 130 behalf of the democratic republican committee of 
Fish. all other. “ 100 100 100 100 100 New York friendly to the national administration, 
Shoes and slippers, silk, pair 30 | 30 30 30 30 to pay a visit to your city as soon after the adjourn- 
Shoes. prunella, 5 8 | 35 5 5 0 ane of ee as would suit my convenience. 15 
Shoes. leather. &c. 5 20 2 ` am Hattered by the invitation, and still more by the 
Shoes, children’s, . “s | Jo | 15 15 15 15 language in which you have conveyed it to me, and 
Boots and bootees, si 150 150 150 150 120 under other circumstances I could scarcely find a suf- 
- aind (‘Over 10 30 p. e. i p. C. 40 p. c.] 30 p. c. | ficient apology for declining it; but repose, so much 
Wool over 8 cents, P Under 10 15 p. e. 5 & 4ets.] & 4 ets. & 3 cts. | at least us J can snatch between the intervals of duty, 
Waslieawars 1 25 | 334 7 | 0 a 30 p. e has f necessary for me, and if I can leave this 
yarn, & 4cts. city, I shall most probably seek some spot of greater 
Merino shawls. per cent; 555 33; and 45 per ( 0 10 0 retirement y ai 
8 oh 25 . t. ar) s|< 5 ¿ 2121242 7 
oS . ae 4 | 55 f 5 ee 50 30 The duties and responsibilities to which 1 ha ve 
Ne aade ’ us | 30 30 50 50 50 been subjected since my accession to the presiden- 
Clothes, ready made, _ | 30 p. e 30 p. c. 30 p. e. : tial office, have as you most properly represent, 
Glass, cut, , pound 20 p. c. & 3cts.| & 3 cts.. & Zets. (25 à 42 been of no ordinary character. They involved either 
ö 020 p. c. a total abandonment of all my most thoroughly set- 
Glass, plain and other, ‘$ i - | - - 7 8 2 11 ( 10 tled and most warmly cherished opinions, or subject- 
J)) ⁰ͥ⁰⁰ ⁰ ĩ y ee E a a EN ed me as has been manifested for twelve continuous 
P E : Mol ills pr Ib. 5 cts. gal. months, to the most slanderous imputations, and to 
From (he sxc ie ae if on im. Coffee 4 ae eae rts the bitterest aseaults. “A president without a party, 
THE NEW TARIFF. As the new tariff on im 5 free. f could expect no less; and such must be the condition 
ports into the United States hecomes carefully exa- a, ' ree. of every man who comes into this office upon the 
ined by practical men, jt meets with decided ap- Sole leather, 6 cts. per Ib. 30 per et. | h J th j „ 
l ne t ious classes of merchants, agricul- Upper leather, 8 cts. per lb. 30 per ct. 9 a of any one of the contingencies provided 
proval by the various cla: nanies. All find their | Raw hides and skins 5 per ct. ree, | for by the constitution, if he shall exercise an inde- 
turists, manufacturers and ii p d i this 911 Indigo, ' 5 cts. per lb. 15 per ct. | pendent judgment. The alarming pretension, by fair 
TOPe T EEEa oar deni in, 15 K he ot i or el. § from 53 to 85 | inference, is now set up, and that too in the highest 
ed bill, a randy, r gi. i isi | 
18651 more generally satisfactory than the tariff of y $i prg 1685 per. gal. | quarter, that all executive power is in abeyance, and 


1532. While the duties by the new tariff on the 
many articles, are more modrrate than they were by 
the former, they are sufficiently protective to the 
manufacturer. But very few dutics will be found 
prohibitory, and those on such articles us coarse cot- 
tons, which are manufactured in the United States 
in great abundance and cheapness. Articles of lux- 
ury, such as wine, liquors, spices, silks, carpetings, mir- 
rors, &c., are, as they should be, taxed with high du- 
ties. We are well pleased to observe that the com- 
mittee of ways and means, who concocted and re- 
ported this bill have had a particular eye to revenue 
throughout, and we may anticipate from the opera- 
tion of this tariff. an abundant supply of means for 
allof the wants of the treasury, notwithstanding the 
predictions of sundry wise-acres, who endeavor to 
show the contrary in the free trade newspapers 
The high tariff of 1823 produced a revenue in 1829 
of 822,681,966, and under the tariff of 1832, 829,032,- 
509, were paid into the treasury. If the net amount 
ot articles imported paying duty should be seventy- 
five millions of dollars, the ensuing year, (ending 
September 3d, 1843,) we may estimate the average 
duties by the new tariff at 333 per cent. produc ing 
twenty-five millions to the treasury. 


If the manufacturing interests are protected by 
the new-tafiff, they are made to pay a boon to the 
treasury in the shape of light duties on articles used 
in manufactures, such as raw hides, wool. iron, steel, 
paper rags, bleaching powders, hemp, flax, raw silk, 
hair, oltve oil, indigo, mahogany, rose-wood, satin- 
wood, cedar, copper, tin, zinc, lead, horns, bo:es, 
beeswax, &c. &., on all of which the duties will 
amount to nearly two millions of dollars. 


Comparative rates of duty under the tarif of 1832 and 
1842, on some of the leading articles of commerce. 
New tariff 1842. Tariff 1832. 


Cotton manufactures, 30 per ct. 25 per ct. 
Brown or oe ae } 20 cts. 30 cts. 
minimu . yd. 
Woollen e 40 per et. 50 per ct. 
Worsted do. 30 per et. 10 per et. 
Silk do. £ 50 per Ib. 10 per ct. 
Linen do. 25 per ct. 15& 25 pret. 
Hemp do. 20 per ct. 25 per ct. 
Iron, in pigs per ton $10 pr ton 
do. in bars or bolts, 817 per ton 518 pr ton 
do. rolled, $25 per ton 830 pr ton 
do. common castings, l ct. per Ib. I ct. pr Ib 
Steel, per 11 2lbs. 1 50 $1 50 
Steel & iron manufactures, 30 per ct. 25 per et 
do. 3U per ct 25 per ct 
gale do. 30 per ct 25 per ct 
Tin do. 30 per ct. 25 per ct 
Tin in sheets, 23 per ct iree. 
Tin in blocks, or pigs, 1 per ct. ſree. 


Brown sugar, 23 cts. pr lb. 23 cts. Ib. 


Louisiana on the prospect of a tariff, 


. | lay of capital. and secure to them so 


“| $1,500 
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Madeira wine, 


. its exercise an usurpation, in the contingency of the 
Champagne wine, 


60 cts. J. 50 cts. 
0 cts. pr ga death of a person elected to the presidency, and the 


40 cts. pr gal. 22 cts. gl 


Flax, $20 per tun free, | Succession of an vice „ to the posi- 
Hemp, $40 per ton 840 pr ton tive requirement of the constitution, to that station. 
Manilla hemp, $25 per ton free. | The establishment of such a principle, as well found- 
Wool, common, 5 per ct. free ed in reason, and consonant to the fundamental law, 

3cts. pr Ib. ¢ 4cts. pr lb. Would amount to an abrogation of the principle 
Wool, fine, & 30 pret. & 40 pr ct. Which has been regarded as lying at the foundation 


In connection with the subject we may as well ob- Of all well regulated government—that the three 
serve here that nothing could be more unjust than, great departments should be kept separate aud dis- 
the sweeping censures which have been passed upon tinct. For if the vice president, who succeeds to the 
the details of the revenue bill. We were observers Presidency on the death of the president is to be de- 
of the whole action upon the revenue bill, which ul- , nounced as an usurper, if he dare place his opinion 
timately became a law, and we aver, without ſear of on any subject in opposition to that of congress, what 
contradiction from any quurter, that no bill ever Will be the fate of the „ who, having not 
passed through a se verer ordeal than this or receiv- even a plurality electoral vote, may, nevertheless, be 
cd a more careful investigation. Days and nights elected over another (his competitor before the 
were spent upon it by the committess of congress, ! house of representatives) having a larger vote, (and 
and every megns of information sought after which. that, as well may be, by the casting vote of a mem- 
could add light upon so dark a subject. The bill ber from a single state), and whose azgregate vote 
may not be perfect in all its parts, or all that it as represented in the house of representatives may 
should be, or even satisfactory to all classes of per- be a decided minority of the American people? 
sons; but, without perfection, it is nevertheless a va- What is to become of our institutions should the 
luable and great measure, and one which will ac- president and vice president both die, and the go- 
complish the two great purposes of giving revenue vernment devolve apan a president pro tempore of the 
to the government and protection to the people. Senate, elected by the people of the United States 
This was what was needed. and this is what has, to no office, and who might not be able at the time, 
becn accomplished. to obtain even the vote of his own state for the of- 


— 


EFFECTS OF THE TARIFF. The Pittsburg 
Advocate of the &th inst. says: A decidedly better 
feeling exists in the business community since the 
passage of the tariff, and in Pittsburg manufactures 
particularly, more business has been done than for 
some time past. We do not note any advance in the 


ous decline has undoubtedly been prevented. 
Cheese is plenty at 4} a 5 cents per lb. flour 33 per 
barrel, wheat 50 cts per bushel. oats 12a 14. rye 33 
a 35, bacon 43 a 4?, hams 63 a 7. shoulders 3}, mo- 
lasses, the stock is light and holders firm at 20 a 30 
cts. per gallon. The passage of the tariff bill has 
made woo! firm at former rates and in better demand.” 


THE TARIFF. The 
to the tariff, the passa 
though expected. holds this language: 
and warmly do we congratulate the sugar planters of 

which will ena- 
ble them to reap a substantial profit upon their out- 


solid a remune- 
ration for their industry. We demonstrated some 
weeks since that the 
will au 


New Orleans Bee, referring 


ment the income of our sugar planters from 
to $2 000,000, and place them beyond all 


apprehension of a recurrence of losses, such as have 


ed a majority of them, 


i Bce, and for whose re- e 
not even his own district might be disposed to votee 


bill which has passed the house, m 


fice of senator—and what if the speaker of the house 


i Of representatives, who upon the death of all others, 


would have devolved upon him the presidential of- 
lection to a seat in congress, 


If a vice president elected with direct reference to 
the succession, in the full view of the uncertainty of 


he human life, is to be branded as an usurper for exer- 
nominal rates, but holders are more firm, and a ruin- cising exccutive power what shall be the condition 


of things in either of the conditions above supposed? 
J have an abiding confidence in the good sense of the 
American people, and that teaches me to believe that 
they will support their own government and that the 
person who by their constitution is, required to ad- 
minister the government will be upheld by them in 
the proper discharge of his duties, maugre all the as- 
sults and bitter reyilings of faction. 


For myself, if I perish in my efforts to maintain 


e of which was not known al- the supremecy of the constitution and laws, I desire 
Most truly to have no prouder inscription on my monument than 


that inscribed upon the tomb erected over the dust 
of the Spartans, who fell at Thermopylæ; “stranger, 
tell the Lacedemonians that we lie here in obedience 
to their laws!” 


I tender to each of you, gentlemen, assurances of 
y high consideration and respect, 


l JOHN TYLER. 
To Messrs. Bowron, Raymond, Noah, Strone, 


at the present juncture depressed, if not impoverish- Plume, Fowler, and Walden, committee of invita- 
ti - 


1an. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE BRIT- 
ISH SPECIAL MISSION. 


NORTHEASTERN AND NORTHWESTERN 
BOUNDARY. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
LORD ASHBURTON TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Washington, June 13, 1842. 


Sır :—On considering the most effectual mode of 
proceeding to arrive at an amicable and satisfactory 
termination of the long continued controversy respec- 
ting the northeastern boundary, between the British 
colony of New Brunswick and the State of Maine, I 


believe that I may confidently eonclude, from what: 


has passed in the preliminary conference which I 
have had the honor of holding with you, that we 
cencur in the opinion that no advantage would be 
gained by resorting to the interminable discussion on 
the general ground on which each party consider 
their claims respectfully to rest. In the course of 
the many years that this discussion has lasted, every 
argument, on either side, is apparently exhausted, 
and that without any approach to an agreement.— 
The present attempt, therefore, of asctticment must 
rest, for its success, not on the renewal of a contro- 
versy, but on proceeding on a presumption, that all 
means of a reciprocal conviction having failed, as 
also the experiment of calling in the aid of a friend- 
ly arbiter and umpire, there remains only the alter- 
native of a compromise for the solution of this, 
otherwise, apparently insurmountable difficulty, un- 
less, indeed, it were determined to try a second arbi- 
tration, attended by its delay, trouble, and expense, 
in defiance of past experience as to the probability 
of any more satisfactory results. 


It is undoubtedly true, that, should our present at- 


tempt unfortunately fail, there might remain no other | 


alternative but a second reference, yet when I eon- 
sider all the difficulty and uncertainty attending it, 
I trust that all parties will come to the conclusion, 
that the very intricate details connected with the 
case must be better knowh and judged by our two 
governments than any diligence can make them to be 
by any third party, and that a sincere candid disposi- 
tion to give reciprocally fair weight to the arguments 
on either side is likely to lead us to a more satisfac- 
tory settlement, than an engageinent to abide by the 
uncertain award of a Jess compctent tribunal. 


The very friendly and cordial reception given by 
you, sir, as well as by all the authorities of your 
government, to the assurance that my mission here, 


by my sovereign, has been determined by an unfeign- | emptying into the Gulf of St. Lawrence (river de 


ed desire to settle this and all other questions be- 
tween us, on principles of conciliation and justice, 
forbids me to anticipate the possibility of the failure 
of our endeavors applied with sincerity to this pur- 


pose. 

With this view of the case, therefore, although, 
not unprepared to enter into the general argument, I 
abstain from so doing from the conviction that an 
amicable settlement of this vexed question so gener- 
ally desired, will be thereby best promoted. But, at 
the same time some opinions have been industrious- 
ly committed throughout this controversy, and in 
some instances by persons in authority, of a descrip- 
tion so much calculated to mislead the public mind, 
that I think it may be of service to offer a few ob- 
servations. 


I do not, of course, complain of the earnest ade 
herence of partizans on either side to the general ar- 
guments on which their case is supposed to rest: but 
a position has been taken, and facts have been re- 
peatedly stated, which { am sure the authorities of 
the federal government will be abundantly able to 
contradict, but which have evidently given rise to 
much paai misapprehension. It is maintained that 
the whole of this controversy about tho boundary 
began in 1814, that up to that period the line as 
claimed by Maine was undisputed by Great Britain, 
and that the claim was avowedly founded on motives 
of interest, to obtain the means of conveniently con- 
necting the British provinces. I confine these remarks 
to the refuting this imputation, and J should indeed, 
not have entered upon the controversy, even on this, 
i it did not appear to involve in some degree a 
question of national sincerity and good faith. 


The aszertion is founded on the discussions which 
preceeded the treaty of peace signed at Ghent, in 
1314. It is perfectly true that a proposal was sub- 
mitted by the British plenipotentiaries forthe revision 
of the boundary line on the northeastern frontier, 
and that it was founded on the position that it was 
desired to secure the communication between the 
provinces, the precise dilineation of which was at 
thal time imperfectly known. The American pleni- 
potentiaries in their first communication from Ghent 
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to the Secretary of State, admit that the British’ the impossibility of tracing strictly the bowndary, 


ministers disclaimed any intention of acquiring an precribed by the treaty of peace in 1783. I would 
increase of territory, and that they proposed the re- refer in proof of this, simply to American authorities 


vision for the purpose of preventing uncertainty and 
dispute—a purpose sufficiently justified by subse- 


and those of the very first order. 
In the year 1802, Mr. Madison, at that time secre- 


quent events. Again, in their note of the 4th of! tary of state for the United States, in his instructions 


September, 1814. the British ministers remind those 
from America that the boundary had never been as- 
certained, and that the line claimed by America, which 
interrupted the communication between Halifax and 
Quebec, never could have been in the contemplation 
of the parties to the treaty of peace in 1783. The 
same view of the case will be found to pervade all 
the communications between the plenipotentiaries 
of the two countries at Ghent. There was no at- 
tempt to press any cessicn of territory on the ground 
of policy and expedience; but though the precise | 
geography of the country was then imperfectly 


to Mr. Rufus King observed that the difficulty in fix- 
ing the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, “arises from 
a reference in the treaty of 1783, te hizhlands which 
itis now found have no definite existence.” And he 
suggests the appointment of a commission, to be 
jointly appointed, to determine on a point most pro- 
per to be substituted for the description in article II. 
of the treaty of 1783.” Again, Mr. president Jeffer- 
son, in a message to congress, on the 17th October, 
1803, stated that “a farther knowledge of the ground 
in the northeastern or northwestern angles of the 
United States has evinced that the boundaries estab- 


known, it was notorious at the time that different lished by the treaty of Paris, between the British ter- 
opinions existed as to the houndary likely to result | ritory and ours, in those points, were too imperfectly 
from continuing the north line from the head of the! described to be susceptible of execution.” These 


river St. Croix. This appears to have been so clear- 
ly known and admitied by the American plenipoten- 
tiaries, that they, in submitting to the conference the 
project of a treaty, offer a preample to their fourth 
article, in these words: whereas neither that part of. 
the highlands ly ing due north from the source of the 
river St. Croix, and designated in the former treaty of 
peace between the two powers, as the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia, nor the northwesternmost 
head of Connecticut river, has yet been ascertained,” 
&e. 


It should here be observed that these are the words 
proposed not by the British but by the American ne- 
gotiators, and that they were finally adopted by both, 
in the Sth article of the treaty. 

To close my observations upon what passed on 
this subject at Ghent. } would draw your attention 


to the letter of Mr. Gallatin, one of the American; 


plenipotentiaries, to Mr. Secretary Monroe, on the 
25th Dec., 1814. 


He offers the following conjecture as to what might 
probably be the arguments of Great Britain against 
the line set uo by America: “They hope that the 
river which empties into the Bay de Chaleurs in the 


Gulf of St. Lawrence, has its source so far west 


as to intervene between the head waters of the river 
St. Johns, and those of the streams emptying into 
the river St. Lawrence; so that the Jine north from 
the river St. Croix will first strike the heigth of land 
which divides the waters emptying into the Atlantic 
ocean (river St. Joline) from those emptying into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence (river De Chaleurs) and after- 
wards the heights of land which divide the waters 


Chaleurs) from those emptying into the river St. 
Lawrence; but that the said line never can, in the 
words of the treaty, strike any spot of land ac- 
tually dividing the waters emptying into the Atlantic 
ocean from those which cmpty into the river St. La- 
wrence.“ 


So obvious an argument in opposition to the line 
claimed by America, could not escape the known sa- 
gacity of Mr. Gallatin. I state it not for the purpose 
of discussing its merit, but to show that, at Ghent, 
not only the fact was well Known that this boundary 
was a matter in dispute, but that the argumont res- 
pecting it had then been weighed by the gentlemen 
so eminent in its subsequent discussion. 

Indeed, the fact that the American ministers made 
the disputed question a matter for reference, by a 
treaty afterwards ratified by the president and senate, 
must to every candid miod be sufficient proof that it 
was generally considered to be involved in sufficient 
doubt to entitle it to such a mode of solution. It can- 
not possibly be supposed, that the president and sen- 


ate would have admitted, by treaty, doubts respecting 


this boundary, if they had been heard of for the first 
time through the pretensions of the British plenipo- 


tentiaries at Ghent. 


If tho arguments or assertions which I am now no- 
ticing, and to which I studiously confine myself, had 
not come from authority, I should owe some apology 
for these observations. The history of this impor- 
tant controversy is too well known to you, sir, and 
stands but two voluminously recorded in your de- 

artment, to make them necessary for your own in- 
formation. 

The repeated discussions between the two coun- 
tries, and the repeated projects for settlement which 
have occupied every succeeding administration of the 
United States, sufficiently prove how unfounded is 
the assertion that the doubts and difficulties respect- 
ing this boundary had their first origin in the year 
1814. It is true that down to that time, and indeed 
to a Inter period, the local features of the country 
were little known, and the different arguments had in 


consequence not assumed any definite form: but suf- that it was authorized and read 
ficient was known to both parties to satisfy them of] menco such negotiation; 


opinions of two most distinguished American states- 
men gave rise to a convention of boundary, made in 
London by Rufus King and Lord Hawkesbury, which 
from other circumstances, which it is not necessary 
to refer to, was not ratlſied by the senate. 


I might further refer you on this subject to the re- 
port of judge Sullivan, who acted as a commissioner 
of the United States, for settling the controversy 
with Great Britain respecting the true river St. 
Croix, who says, “the boundary between Nova Sco- 
tia and Canada was described by the King’s procla- 
mation in the same mode of expression, as that used 
in the treaty of peace. Commissioners who were 
appointed to settle that line, have traversed the 
country in vain to find the highlands designated as 
the boundary.” 

With these known facts, how can it possibly be 
maintained, that doubts abont the boundary arose for 
the first time in the year 1814. 

I need not pursue this subject further. Indeed, it 
would have been useless to treat of it at all with any 
person having before him the record of the diploma- 
tic history of the two countries for the last half cen- 
tury. My object in adverting to it, is, to correct an 
error, arising, I am ready to believe, not from any in- 
tention to misrepresent, but fot want of information, 
and which seemed to be sufficiently circulated to 
make some refutation useful towards promoting the 
desired friendly and equitable settlement of this ques- 
tion. 


We believe the position maintained by us on the 
subject on this boundary to be founded in justice and 
equity; and we deny that we have been determined 
in our pretensions by policy and expedience. I 
might, perhaps, fairly admit, that those last men- 
tioned considerations have prompted, in some mea- 
sure, our ptaseverance in maintaining them. The 
territory in controversy, is (for that portion of it at 
least which is likely to come (o Great Britain by any 
amicable settlement,) as worthless for any purpose 
of habitation or cultivation, as probably any tract 
of equal size on the habitable globe, and if it were 
not for the obvious circumstances of its connecting 
the British North American provinces, I believe, I 
might venture to say, that whatever miglit have been 
the merit of our case, we should long since have 
given up the controversy, and willingly have made 
the sacrifice to the wishes of a country with which 
it is so much our interests, as it is our desire. to 
maintain the most perfect harmony and good will. 

I trust that this settlement must be manifest in my 
unreserved communication with you on this, and on 
all other subjects connected with my mission. If I 
have failed in this respect, I shall have ill obeyed the 
instructions of my government and the earnest dic- 
tates of my personal inclination. Permit, me, sir, to 
avail myself of this, my first opportunity of formal- 
ly addressing you, to assure you uufcignedly of my 
most distinguished consideration. 


ASHBURTON. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Ye. Sc. sd 


5 Mr. Webster te Lord Ashburton. 

epartment of state, Washington, June 17, ; 
Lord Ashburton having been . ie is 
queen’s government, with full powers to negotiate 
and settle all matters in discussion between the U 
States and England, and having on his arrival at 
Washington, announced, that in relation to the es- 
tion of the northeastern boundary of the U. States 
he was authorized to treat for a conventional line. 
or line by agreement, on such terms and conditions 
and with such mutual considerations and equivalents 
as might be thought just and equitable, and that he 
was ready to enter upon a negotiation for such con- 
ventional line, so soon as this government should say 


y on its part, to com- 
the undersigned. secretu- 
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ry of state of the United States, has now the honor ordinary diplomaey. 


With a person of vour pene- fessed mveelf ready to treat questions of boundaries 


toacquaint bis lordship, by direction af the president, ‘ration they would avail as little as they would with in other quarters where no considerations of particu- 


that the undersigned is ready, on behalf of the go- the intelligent public of the two great enlightened lar convenicnce or fitness occur. 
verament of the United States, and duly authorized, | countries of whose interests we are treating. 


I might further 
I prove this by calling your attention to tue fact, that 


to proceed to tue consideration of such conventional know no other mode of acting than an open, plain of the land likely to come to us by auy practicable 
line, or line be agreement, and will be happy to dealing, and [therefore disregard, willingly. all the settlement, nine-tenths parts of it are, from its po- 


have an interview on this subject at his lordship’s 
convenience. . 


disadvantage of complying with the invitation viven sition and quality, wholly worthless. It can sup- 
me to be the first to speak on this question of the east- port no population, it grows ovon little timber of va- 


The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to ern boundary. It is already agreed that we ahstam Jue, and can be of no service but as a boundary, for 
tender to Lord Ashburton assurances of his distin- from a continued discussion of the arguments by two distinct governments. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


guished consideration. 
Lord Ashburton, Fc. &c. 


Lord Ashburten to Mr. Webster 
Washington, June 17, 1842. 
The undersigned, plenipotentiary of her Britannic 


t 


which the lines of the two countries are reciprocally | In considering on the map a division of the terri- 
maintained; and T have so well observed this rule tory in question, this remarkable circumstance must 
that J have not even communicated to vou a volume be kept in mind, that a division of acres by their 
of additional controversial matter which I brought | number would be a very unequal division of their va- 
with me, and much of which would, if controversy |lue. The southern portion of this territory, the val- 
were our object. be of no inconsiderable weight and ‘ley of the Aroostook, is represented to be one of one 
importance. It would be in the event oniy of the tof the most beautiful and most fertile tracts of land 


majesty, on an extraordinary and special mission to 
the United States of America, has the honor of ac- 
knowledginz. with much satisfaction, the communi- 
cation received to-day from Mr. Webster, secretary 
of state of the United States, that he is ready on be- ‘treaty, we should be obliged to search again into 
half of the United States, and duly authorized, in contemporaneous occurrences and opinions for prin- 
relation to the question of the northeastern bounda- | ciples of construction which might shed light on the 
ry of the United States, to proceed to the considera- ! actual intentions of the parties. 


tion of a conventional line, or line by agreement, on Our success must, on the contrary, depend on the 


„ ond . ee ee ee reciprocal admission. or presumption that the royal 
considerations and equivalents as might be thought) arhiler was so far right when he cai to the con- 


just and equitablo. And in reply to Mr. Webster's 
invitation to the undersigned, to fix some time for 
their conference upon this subject he begs to pro- 
pose tocallon Mr. Webster at the department of 
state, to-morrow at 12 o'clock for this purpose, 
should that time be perfectly convenient to Mr. 
Webster. 


The undersigned avails himself of this opportuni- 
ty to assure Mr. Webster of his distinguished consi- 
deration. ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. &c. 


Mfr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 


Department of state, Washington June 17, 1842. 
The secretary of state will have great pleasure in 
seeing Lord Ashburton at 12 o'clock to-morrow, as 
proposed by him. 


failure of this negotiation, which will not antici- 
pate. that we should be again driven into the laby- 
rinth from which itis our purpose to escape. and 
that failing to interpret strictly the words of the 


a R— a ae one 


the treaty of 1783 was not execntab! according to 
its strict expression. and that the case was there: sre 
one for agreement by compromise. The only pant 
upon which I thought it my duty to enter upon any 
thing like controversy, is that referred to in my kt- 
ter of the 13th instant and l did so to rescue my go: 
vernment and myself from an imputation of un- 
worthy motives, and the charge that they had set up 
aclaim which they knew to be unfounded, from 
mere considerations of policy or convenience. ‘The 
assertions of persons in my position, on subjects 
connected with their diplomatic duties, are naturally 
received by the world with some caution; but | trast 
that you will believe me when I assure you that I 
should not be the person to cone here on any such 
errand. 


I do not pretend, nor have J ever thought the claim 
of Great Britain, with respect to this boundary, any 
more than the claim of America, to be unattended 
with diſficulties. The claims have been considered 
by impartial men, of high authority aud unquestion- 
ed ability, to be equally so attended, and therefurc it 
is that this is a question fur a compromise, and i: is 
this compromise which it has become our duty to en- 
deavor to accomplish. 


I will only here add, the most solemn assurance, 
which I would not lightly make, that after a long 
and careful consideration of all the arguments ard 
inferences, direct and circumstantial. bearing on the 
whole of this truly dificuit question, it is my settled 
conviction that it was the intention of the parties to 
the treaty of peace of 1783, however imperfectly 
those intentions may have been executed, to leave 
to Great Britain by their description of boundaries, 
the whole of the waters of the river St. John. 


The length of these preliminory ob-ervations re- 
quires, perhaps, some apology, but I now procced to 
comply with your application to met to state tne 
principles and conditions on which it appears to me 
that this compromise which it is agreed we should 
attempt, should be founded. 


A new boundary is in fact to be traced between 
the state of Maine and the province of New Bruns- 
wick. In doing this, reference must be had to the 
extent and value of the territory in dispute, but as a 
general principle, we cannot do better than keep in 
mind the intention of the framers of the first treaty 
of peace in 1783, as expressed in the preamble to 
the provisional article in the following words: 
“Whereas reciprocal advantages and mutual conve- 
nience are found by experience to form the only per- 
manent foundation of peace and friendship between 
states, &.“ I have on a former occasion explained 
the reasons which have induced the British govern- 
mentto maintain their rights in this controversy be- 
yond any apparent value in the object in dispute, to 
be the establishing a good boundary between our 
two countries, so as to prevent collision and dispute, 
and an unobstructed communication and connexion 
of our colonies with each other. Further, it is de- 
sired to retain under the jurisdiction of each go- 
vernment respectively, such inhabitants as have for 
a length of time been so living. and to whom a trans- 
fer of allegiance might be painful or distressing. 

These are briefly the objects we have in view, 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, June 21, 1842. 

Sir: The letter you did me the honor of address- 
ing me on the 17th instant, informed me that you 
were now prepared and authorized toenter with me 
into discussion of that portion of the difference be- 
tween our two countries, which relates to the north- 
eastern boundary; and we had the following day 
our first formal conference for this purpose, witha 
view to consider, in the first instance, the best mode 
of proceeding to arrive at what isso much desired 
by all parties—an amicable, and at the same time 
equitable settlement of a controversy, which, with 
the best intentions, the authorities of the two conn- 
tries, for nearly half a century, have in vain endea- 
vored to cticct. 


The result of this conference has been, that I have 
been invited by you to state generally my view of 
this case, and of the expectation of my government; 
and although lam aware, that in the ordinary prac- 
tice of diplomatic intercourse, I should expose my- 
self to some disadvantage hy so doing, [ neverthe- 
Jess, do not hesitate to comply, premising only, that 
the following observations are to be considered mere- 
Jy as memoranda for discussion, and not as formal 
propositions to have any binding effect, should our 
negotiation have the unfortunate fale of the many 
which have preceded it, of ending in disappointment. 


I believe you are sufficiently aware of the circum- 
stances which induced me personally to undertake 
this mission. If the part which, during a long life, 
1 have taken in public offairs, is marked by any par- 
ticular character, it has been an earnest, persevering 
desire to maintain peace, and to promote harmony 
between our two countries. y exertions were un- 
availingly employed to prevent the last unfortunate 
war, and have since been unremitting in watching 
any passing clouds which might at any time forbode 
its renewal. On the accession to power of the pre- 
sent ministers in England, perceiving the same wise 
and honorable spirit to prevail with them, I could 
not resist the temptation and the hope of being of 
some service to my country, and to our common 
race, at a time of life when no other cause could 
have had sufficient interest to draw me from a re- 
tirement better suited to my age and to my inclina- 
lion. 


I trust sir. that you will havo perceived in the 
course of my hitherto informal communications 
with you, thit | approach my duties generally with- 
out any of those devices and manceuvres which are 
supposed, I believe ignorantly, to be the useful tools of 


tical division of the territury in dispute. 


neral purpose of increased dominion, and you must 
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clusion which others had come to before him that! do not call on vou to act upon it. 


i 


in this part of the continent, capable of the highest 
state of cultivation, and covered with fine timber; 
while the northern portion, with the exception of 
that small part comprised within the Madawasca 
settlement, is of the miserable description I have 
stated. It would be noexazzeration to say, that one 
acre on the Aroostook would be of much more va- 
lue than ten acres north of the St. John. There 
would be. therefore, no equality in making a division 
of acre for nere. 

But although [ remind von of this circumstance, I 
On the contrary, 
Tam willing that you should have the advantage in 
this settlement. both m the quantity and quality of 
this land. All [ wish is to call this fact in proof of 
my assertion, that the object of Great Britain was 
simply to claim that which was essential to her, and 
would ferm a convenient boundary, and to leave all 
the more material advantages of this bargain to the 
state of Maine. 

I now come to the more immediate application of 
these principles to a definite line of boundary; and 
looking atthe map with reference to the sole object 
of Great Britain as already described, the line of 
the St. Johns from where the north line of the St. 
Croix strikes it. up to some one of its sources, seems 
evidently to suit both parties, with the exception 
which I shall presently mention. 

This line throws the waste and barren tract to 
Great Britain. and the rich and valuable lands to 
Maine, but it makes a good boundary, one which 
avoids collision and probable dispute; and for the 
reasons stated, we should be satisfied with it if it 
were not for the peculiar circumstances of a settle- 
ment formed on both sides of the St. John’s, from 
the mouth of the Madawaska up to that of Fish 
River. 


The history and circumstances of this settlement 
are well known to sou. It was originally formed 
from the French establishment in Acadia, and has 
heen uninterruptedly under French or British domi- 
nion, and never under any other laws. The inhabi- 
tants have professed great apprehension of being 
surrendered by Great Britain, aud have lately sent 
an earnest petition to the queen, deprecating that 
being done. 

Further, this settlement forms one united commu- 
nity all connected together, and living some on one 
and some on the other side of the river, which forms 
a sort of high road between them. 

It seems self-evident that no more inconvenient 
line of boundary could well be drawn than one 
which divides in two an existing municipality. in- 
convenient as well to the inhabitants themselves, as 
to the authorities under which they are to live. There 
wou'd be evident hardship, I might say, cruelty, in 
separating this now happy and contented village, to 
say nothing of the bickerings and probable colli- 
sions likely to arise from taking in this spot the pre- 
cise line of the river, which would under other cir- 
cumstances satisfy us. Indeed, I should consider 
that such a separation of these industrious settlers, 
by placing them under separate laws and govern- 
ments, a most harsh proceeding, and that we should 
thereby abandon the great object we should have in 
view of the happiness and convenience of the 
ple, and the fixing a boundary the least likely to oc- 
casion future strife. 

I dwell on this circumstance at some length in 
justification of the necessity lam under of departin 
to this inconsiderable extent from the marked line o 
the river St. John’s. What line should be taken to 
cover this difficulty I shall have to consider with 
you, but I can not in any case abandon the obvious 
interests of the people. li will be seen by an in- 
spection of the map, that it is not possible to meet 
this difficulty by making over to Maine the northern 
portion of this settlement, as that would be giving 


and which we must now seek to reconcile to a prac-! up by Great Britain the immediately adjoining com- 
Great munication with Canada, which it is her principal 


Britain has no wish of aggrandizement for any ge- object to preserve. 


These observations dispose of those parts of the 


be satisfied by the liberality with which I bave pro- question which immediately concern the state of 
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Maine: but it may be well at the same time to state | cess to the sea through that river. It is ſurther evi: Abstaining from all historical facts, all cotempo- 
Tov views respecting the adioiming beuncgury of the : dent that there can ge re eceh agcess under QV ar- rancous eX positions, and all esternal arzuments and 


stats of New Mn, zslire, Vermont, and J. Vork. rangement otherwise then e ihe conseat of the ro- 


becanse (Ley made part of the reference to the king vince of New Brunswick. 
ot the Netherlands, and were, indeed, the only part! early opportiinity 


of the subject in dispute upon which a distinct deci- 
sion was not given. 

The question here at issue between the two coun- 
tries was as to the correct determination of the par- 
alle} of latitude and the true source of the Connecti- 
cut river. Upon both these points decisions were 
pronounced in favor of Great Britain; and I might 
add that the case of Amcrica, as matter of right, was 

but feebly and doubtingly supported by her own au- 
thorities. Jam nevertheless disposed to surrender 
the whole of this case, if we should succeed in set- 
thing, as proposed, the boundary of Maine. There1s 
a point or two in this line of boundary where I may 
have to consider, with the assistance of the survey- 
ors acquainted with the localities, the convenience of 
the resident settlers, as also, which line may best suit 
the immediate country at the head of the Connecti- 
cut river; but substantially the government of Ame- 
rica shall be satisfied, and this point be yielded to 
them. 

This concession, conceded with reference to the 
sale of the Jand ceded, which is generally reported 
to be fertile, and contains a portion at Rouse’s point 
much coveted in the course of the controversy, 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be considered 
of considerable importance. 


The concession, will, however, be made by Great 
Britain without reluctance, not only to mark the li- 
beral and conciliatory spirit by which it is desired to 
distinguish these negotiations, but because the case 
is in some respects analogous to that of the Mada- 
waska settlements, before considered. It is believ- 
ed that the settlers on the narrow strip, which would 
be transferred to Great Britain by rectifying the 45th 
aan of latitude, which was formerly incorrectly 

aid down, are principally from the United States, 
and that their opinions and habits incline them to 
evince a preference to that form of government, un- 
der which, before the discovery of the error in ques- 
tion, they supposed themselves to be living. It can- 
not be desired by her majesty to acquire any addition 
of territory under such circumstances, whatever may 
be the weight of her rights; but it will be observed 
that the same argument applies almost exactly to the 
Madawaska settlement and justifies the reservation 
I am thus obliged to make. In these days, the con- 
venience and happiness of the people to be governed 
will ever be the chief guide in transactions of this 
description, between such governments as those of 
Great Britain and the United States. 


Before quitting this subject, I would observe that 
it is rumored that Major Graham, in his late survey 
of Maine, reports some deviation from the north of 
the line from the head of the St. Croix towards the 
St. John’s. I would here also propose to abide by 
the old line long established, and from which the de- 
viation by Major Graham is, I am told, inconsidera- 
ble, without at all doubting the accurate, and good 
faith of that very distinguished officer. 


In stating the important concessions I am prepar- 
ed to make on a final settlement of these boundaries, 
I am sensible that concessions to one state of this 
union are not always to be made available for the 

- satisfaction of any other; but you are aware that I 
am treating with the United States. and that for a 
long line of important boundaries, and that I cannot 
presume to enter on the question how this settlement 
might operate on, or be in any way compensated to, 
the different states of the confederacy. 


I should, however, add my unfeigned belief that 


whut I have proposed will appear reasonable with | 


reference to the interests of the state of Maine con- 
sidered singly. 


That the proposition, taken as a whole, will be 
satisfactory to the country at large, I can entertain 
no doubt. 

l abstain from noticing here. the boundaries fur- 
ther west, which I am prepared to consider and to 
settle, because they seem to form a part of a case 
which it will be more convenient to treat separately. 

In the course of these discussions much anxiety 
has beon expressed that Maine should be assured of 
some means of communication by the St. Johns, 
more 1 ſor the conveyance oſ her lumber. 
This subject I am very willing to consider, being 
sensible of the great importance of it to that state. 
and that the friendly and peaceful relations between 
the neighboring countries cannot be better secured 
than by reciprocally providing for all their wants 
and interests. Lumber must for many years be the 
principal produce of the extensive valley of Aroos- 
took and of the southern borders of the St. Johns; 
and it is evident that this article of trade being worth 
any thing, must mainly depend upon its having ac- 


lois my wish to seek an 
ar eousiderta7, with some person 
well acquainted with the commerce of that country, 
what can he done to give it the greatest possible Irec- 
dom and extent without trenching too much on the 
vical regulations of the two countries. But. in the 
meantime, in order to meet-at once the urgent wants 
and wishes of Maine in this respect, I would engage 
that, on the final settlement of these differences, all 
lumber and produce of the forest of the tributary 
waters of the St. John's shall be received freely 
without duty and dealt with in every respect Jike the 
same articles of New Brunswick. 

I can not now say positively whether I may be able 
to go further, but this seems to me what is principal- 
ly required. Suggestions have at times been thrown 
out of making the port and river St. John’s free to 
the two countries, but I think you will be sensible 
that this could not be done without some reciprocity 
for the trade of the St. John's in the ports of the U. 
States, and that, in endeavoring to regulate this, we 
should be embarking in an intricate question. much 
and often discussed between the two countries. It 
cannot also fail to occur to you that joint rights in 
the same harbors and waters must be a fruitful 
source of dissension, and that it behoves us to be 
careful not to sow the seeds of future differences in 
the settlement of those in onr own day. 

I have now stated. as I was desired to do, my views 
of the terms on which it appears to me that this set- 
tlement may be made. It must be suiliciently evi- 
dent that I have not treated the settlement in the or- 
dinary form of a bargain, when the party making the 
proposal leaves himself something to give up. 

The case would not admit of this, even if I could 
bring myself so to act. It would have been useless 
for me to ask what J know could not be yielded, and 
I can unfeignedly sav, that, even if your vigilance did 
not forbid me to expect to gain anv undue advantage 
over you, I should have no wish todo so. The trea- 
ty we have to make will be subjected to the scrutiny 
of a jealous and criticising publie, and it would ill 
answer its main purpose of producinz and perpetuat- 


ing harmony and good will if its provisions were not 


considered by good and reasonable men to make a 
just and equitable settlement of this long continued 
controversy. 

Permit me, sir, to conclude with the assurance of 


my distinguished consideration 
ASHBURTON. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. §c. 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washington July 8, 1842. 

My Lorp: Your notes of the 13 and 21st of June 
were duly received. In the first of these, you cor- 
rectly say, that in our conference on the boundary 
question, we have hoth been of opinion that no ad- 
vantage would be gained by resorting at this time to 
the discussion at length of the grounds on which each 
party considers its claim of right to rest. At the 
same time you deem it expedient, nevertheless, to 
offer some observations, calculated, in your judg- 
ment, to repel a supposed allezation, or suggestion, 
that this controversy only began in 1814; that up to 
that period the American claim was undisputed; and 
that the English claim, as now set forth, is founded 
merely in motives of interest. Nothing is more na- 
tural than that your lordship should desire to repel 
an imputation which would impeach the sincerity 
and good faith of your government, and all the 
weight which justice and candor require, are given 
to your lordship’s observations in this respect. It is 
not my purpose, nor do J consider it pertinent to the 
occasion, to go into any consideration of the facts 
and reasonings presented by you to show the good 
faith and sincerity of England, in the claim asserted 
by her. Any such discussion would be a departure 
from the question of right now subsisting between 
the two governments, and would be more especially 
unfit for an occasion in which the parties are ap- 


proaching each other in a friendly spirit, with the 


hope of terminating the controversy by agreement. 
Following your lordship’s example, however, [ must 
be permitted to say, that few questions have ever 
arisen under this government, in regard to which, a 
stronger or more general conviction was felt, that 
the country was in the right, than this question of 
the north- eastern boundary. To say nothing of the 
sentiments of the government and people of the 
states more directly interested, whose opinions may 
be supposed capable of bias, both houses of con- 

ress, after full and repeated consideration, have af- 

rmed the validity of the Amcrican claim, by an una- 
nimity experienced on very few other subjects, and 
the general judgment of the whole people seem: to 
be same way. 


orenumstances, I will venture to present to your lord- 
ship a very condensed view of the reasons which 
| produce in this country the conviction that a boun- 

dary line may be ascertained, run, and delineated 

with provisions, under and according to the words of 

the stipulation in the treaty of 1783, that no doubt 
can be raised by any part of that stipulation which 
other parts of it do not remove or explain, and that 
-a line so run would include all that the United States 
claim. This view is presented by a series of short 
| propositions. 

1. The northwest angle of Nova Scotia is the 

thing to be sought for and found. 

2. That angle is to be ascertained by running a 
| line due north from the source of the St. Croix river 
till that line reaches the highlands, and where such 

north line intersects the highlands, there is the an- 
gle: and thence the line is to run along the said high- 
lands, which said highlands divide those rivers which 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from 
those that fall into the Atlantic ocean. The angle 
‘required, therefore, is an angle made by the inter- 
section of due north line with the highlands from 
one slope of which the rivers empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence, and from the other into the 
Atlantic ocean. 

3. Supposing it to be matter of doubt ‘whether tho 

St. Johns and the Ristigouch are rivers falling into 
the Atlantic’ ocean in the sense of the treaty, then 

the rule of just interpretation is, that if one element 
or one part in the description be uncertain, it is to 
be explained by others which are certain, if there 
be such others. 

Now there is no doubt as to the rivers which fall 

into the St. Lawrence. They are certain, and to 
| their sources the north line is to run, siuce at their 
| sources the highlands required by the treaty do cer- 
| tainly exist. And departing from the rule just pre- 
5 to myself, Iwill remind your lordship that 

the joint commissioners and the agents of the two 

governments in 1317, in giving the surveyors in- 
‘structions for finding these highlands, directed them, 

in terms to proceed upon a due north line, till they 
should arrive at some one of the streams connected 
with the river St. Lawrence,” and then to explore 
the highlands from that point to the northwestern- 
most head of Connecticut river. It is indisputabie 
that a line run according to their instructions, thus 
given by the commissioners and agents of both gov- 
ernments, would give to the United States all that 
they have at any time claimed. 


4. It is certain that by the treaty, the eastern boun- 
dary of the United States, from the head of the St. 
Croix, is to be a due north and south line. And it 
is equally certain that the line is to run north, until 
it reaches the highlands from whose northern waters 
head the rivers that flow into the river St. Lawrence. 

5. These two thinzs, being, one mathematically, 
and the other physically certain in themselves, and 
capable of being precisely marked and delineated, 
explain or contro] the uncertainty, if there be un- 
certainty in the other part or element of the descrip- 
tion. 

6. The British argument, assuming that the Bay of 
Fundy, and now especially the Bay of Chaleur, are 
not the Atlantic ocean, within the meaning of the 
treaty, insists that the rivers flowing into these bays 
are not, therefore in the sense of the treaty, rivers 
falling into the Atlantic, and therefore the highlands 
to which the United States claim, have not that 
southern or eastern waterheads which the treaty 
calls for, and as it is agreed, nevertheless, that we 
must somewhere find highlands, and go to them, 
whose northern waters run into the St. Lawrence, 
the conclusion is, that the different parts of the dis- 
cription in the treaty do not cohere, and that there- 
fore the treaty connot be executed. 

7. Our answer to this, as is obvious from what has 
already been said, is two fold. 

Ist. What may be doubtful in itself, may be made 
cerlain by other things, which are certain; and inas- 
much as the treaty does certainly demand a due 
north line, and does certainly demand the extension 
of that line to the highlands, from whose northern 
sides the rivers flow in the river St. Lawrence, these 
two clear requirements make it plain, that the par- 
ties to the treaty considered in fact, the rivers flaw- 
ing from the south or east of the said highlands, to 
be rivers falling into the Atlantic ocean, because 
they have placed St. Lawrence river and the Atlan- 
tic rivers in contradistinction to each other, as rivers 
running in opponi direction, but with their sources 
in the same highlands. Rivers fed from these high- 
land fountains, running north or northwest, are riv- 
ers emptying themselves into the St. Lawrence; and 
rivers rising fron the same fountains and running m 
an opposite dire: tion seem to be as clearly meant to 
be designated by the character of Atlantic rivers. 


s 
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And, as strongly corroborating this view of the sub- {conmunication between New Brunswick and Cana- ing both the present and thy future, seem to me to 

ject, allow me to call your lordship’s attention to two da. That line departs from the St. Johns altogether | require, that, following batural indication, we adhere 

facts. hear Ssadawaska, and keeping principaily upon the to the St. John's, in tuis part of its course, as the line 
1. The coast of the Atlantic ocean, from the Pe- | left or north bank of the Madawaska, and proceed- | of division. 

nobscot river northeasterly, and the western shore ing by way of the Temiscouata lake, reaches the St. The next question is, how far upwards this boun- 


— — 


of the Bay of Fundy, which is but a continuation | Lawrence at the mouth of the river DuLoup. dary ought to be observed, and along which of its 
of the coast, and is in a line with it, are very nearly There are, then, two important subjects for consi- | branches. This question would be easily settled if 
parallel to the course of the river St. Lawrence | deration: what may he called the main branch of the river, in 
through the same latitudes. This is obvious from First. Whether the United States can agree to this part of it, differing from the general character of 
the map. cede, relinquish, or cease to claim any part of ihe ter- | the rivers in this region of the country, did not make 
2. The rivers which, from their sources in the, ritory west of the north line from the St. Croix and |a sudden turn. But, if we consider the main branch 
same ridge low respectively into the St. Lawrence | south of the St. John’s. And I think it but candid of the St. Johns, that which has been usually so 
to say, at once, that we see insurmountable objec- | denominated, vour lordship observes that, near the 
tions to admitting the line to come south of the mouth of the Madawaska, it turns almost at right 
river. Your lordship's observations upon the pro- | angles, and pushes its source towards those of the 
priety of preserving the unity of the Madawasca | Penobscot. Contiguity and compactness of territo- 
settlement, are, in a great measure, just and altoge- ry can hardly be preserved by following a stream 
ception to this is the northern sweep of the upper | ther founded, I doubt not, in entirely good motives.— | which makes not occasional windings, but at once 
part of the St. Johns; but the smaller streams ow- They savour of humanity and a kind regard to the 80 great a deflection from its previous course.— 
ing into this part of that river from the west stil! interests and feclings of individuals. But the diffi- The Madawaska is one of its branches or princi- 
strictly obey the general rule. culties seem insuperable. The river, as your lord- pal sources, and, as the map shows, is very much 
Now, if from a certain general line on the face of ; ship remarks, seems a natural boundary, and in this à continuance of the line of the principal river from 
the country, or as delineated on the map, rivers are part of it, to run in a convenient direction. It is a the Great Falls upward. The natural course would, 
found flowing away in opposite directions, however | line always clear and indisputable. If we depart; therefore, seem to be, to continue along this brauch. 
strongly it may be asserted that the mountains or from it, where shall we find another boundary, cqual- | We understand, and indecd collect from your lord- 
eminenees are but isolated elevations, it is neverthe- ly natural, equally clear, and conforming to the same ship's note, that with whatever opinion of her right 
less absolutely certain that such a line does in fact general course? A departure from tle line of the j to the disputed territory, England, in asserting it, 
define a ridge of highlands which turns the waters river, moreover, would open new questions about has principally in view to maintain, on her own soil, 
buth ways. ‘equivalents, which it would probably be founl im- her accustomed line of communication between Ca- 
Aud as the commissioners in 1783 had the map pacticable to settle. If your lordship was at liber- nada and New Brunswick. We acknowledge the 
before them; as they saw the parallelism of the sea ty, as I understand you not to be. to cede the whole į general justice, and propriety: of this object and 
const and the course of the St. Lawrence; as they or a part of the territory, commonly culled the strip, agree at once, that, with suitable equivalents, a con- 
saw rivers rising from a common line and running, lying east of the north line, and west of the St. | ventional line ought to be such as to secure it to Eng- 
sume nerth or northwest, and others south er south- Johns, considerations might be found im suck a des- land. The question, therefore, siniply is, what line 
east; and as they speak of some of these rivers as/sion, possibly for some new deinarcation west of the | will secure it 
emptying themselves into the river St. Lawrence, north line and south of the river. But in the present} The common communication between the provin- 
and of the others as falling into the Atlantic ocean; ' position of things I cannot hold out the expectation | ces follows the course of the St. John’s from the 
anil as thcy make no third class, is there a reasonable to your lordship that any thing south of the river can Great Falls to the mouth of the Madawaska, going 
doubt in which class they intend to comprehend all be yielded. along with it to the Temiscouta Lake, and so across 
the rivers running in a direction from the St. Law- Aud, perhaps the inconvenience to the settlers on | the highlands to streams running into the St. Law- 
rence, whether falling immediately or only ultimate- the southern bank, of making the river the bounda- | rence. And this iine of communication we are wik 
ly into the Atlantic ccean? ry. are less considerable than your lordship Sup- ling to agree shall hereafter be within acknowledged 
If there be nothing incoherent or inconsequential | Poses. These settlers are scattered along a con: ide- | British territory, upon such conditions and conside- 
in this chain of remarks, it will satisfy your lord- rable extent, very likely soon to connect themselves i rations as may be assented to. The Madawaska and 
ship, I trust, that it is not without reason that Ame- with . may come to live near them; and the ſore- mentioned lakes might conveniently consti- 
rican opinicn has settled firmly in the conviction of though of cifferent origin, and some ditference of tute the boundary, but Í believe it is true that, in 
the rights of the American side of the question; and religion, not likely on the whole, to be greatly dissi- | some parts of the distance, above the mouth of the 
1 forbear from going into the consideration of the milar from other borders, occupying the neighbor- ! Madawaska, it has been found convenient to estab- 
mass of other arguments and procfs, for the same 108 territory, their rights of property would of course, (lish the course of communication on the south bank 
reasons which restrain your lordship from entering be all preserved, both of inheritance and alienation; of that river. This consideration may be important 
into an extended discussion of the question, as well and if some of thein should choose to retain tho po- l enough to justify a departure from what would other- 
as because your lordship will have an opportunity of litical and social relations under which they now | wise be desirable, and the running of the line at 
perusing a paper addressed to me by the commission- fe, their removal for that purpose, to the perth some distance south of the Madawaska, observin 
ers of Maine, which strongly present the subject on bank, drav ing after it no loss of property or a natural monuments where it max be practicable, an 
ether grounds and in other lights. of subsistence, would not be a great hardship. Your thus leaving the whole valley of the Madawaska on 
[ am now to consider your lordship's note of the lordship suggests the inconvenience of dividing a! the British side. 
Q}st June. Before entering upon this, I have the municipality by a line of national boundary; and The United States, therefore, upon the adjustment, 
President's instructions, to say, that he fully appre- certainly there is force in the observation, but if, de- | of proper equivalents, would not object to a line of 
ciates the motives which induced your lordship, per- parting from the river, we were to establish at the boundaay which should begin at the middle of the 
sonally, to undertake your present mission; that he a 1 it, an artificial line upon the land, there main channel of the river St. Johns, when that river 
is quite aware that your public life has been distin- nus it be 3 upon such line, at which people would is intersected by a due north line, extended from the 
guished by efforts to maintain peace and harmony live in numbers, on both Sides; and a mere mathe- | source of the St. Croix, thence proceeding westerly 
between the two countries; that he quite well recol- | matical line might thus divide villages, while it di- ofthe mouth of the Madawaska, thence by a straight 
lects that your exertions were employed to prevent vided mations: The experience of the world, and our line to the outlet of Long Lake, thence westerly by 
the late war, and that he doubts not the sincerity of | OW experience, show the propriety of making rivers ! a direct line to the point where the river St. Francis 
your declaration that nothing could have drawn you boundaries, for the same reason that, in other cases empties itsel! into the lake called Pohenayomook, 
from your retirement and induced you to engage in 5 need a MEN e ranges, or thence continuing in the same direct line to the high- 
your present undertaking, Lut the hope of being of E 6 13 f and, are adopted ſor the same purpose; lands, which divide the waters falling into the river 
service to your country and to our common race. these aant cing, perhaps. still more convenient lines | De Loup from those which fall into the St. Francis. 
And I have the utmost pleasure my lord, in acknow- of ee than 1 being equally clear and pro- Having thus arrived at the Highlands, I shall be 
ledsing the frankness, candor, and plain dealing, minent objects, and the population of neighboring ready to confer on the correct manner of following 
which bas characterized your official intercourse countries bordering on a mountain line of scpara- i them to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut 
with this government, nor am 1 permitted or inclin- 


tion, being usually thin and inconsiderable on either riyer. 
ed to entertain any doubt of your lordship’s entire Side. 


and into the Bay of patie and even into the Bay of 
Chaleur, run with remarkable uniformity in direc- 
tions almost exactly opposite, as if hastening away 
from a common origin to their different destinations 
by the shortest course. The only considerable ex- 


l Such a line as has becn now described would se- 
conviction, as expressed by yourself, as tothe merits! Rivers and inland waters constitute the boundary ; cure to Engiaud a free intercourse between Canada 
of this controversy and the difficulties of the case. | hetween the United States and the territory of her and New Brnuswick; and with the navigation of the 
The question befure us is, whether these confident | majesty for some thousands of miles westward from St. John’s vielded to the United States would appear 
opinions on both sides, of the rightful nature and the place where the 45th degree of north latitude in- | to meet the wants of all parties. Your lordship's 
just strength of our respective claims, will permit tersects the St. Lawrence; and along this line occa- | proposition n regard to the navigation is viewed as 
us, while a desire to preserve harmony, and a dispo- sional irregularities and outbreaks have taken piave, Just, and as constituting, so far as it may go, a natural 
sition to yield liberally to mutual convenience so always by the agency and instigation of agitators and equivalent. Probably the use of the river for the 
strongly incite us, to come together and to unite ona, lawless men friends of neither country; yet it is] transportation of the products of the forest grown on 
line by agreement. a j clear that no better demarcation or limits could be ithe American side of the line, would be equally ad- 
IL appears to be your Jordship’s opinion that the made. And at the north part, along the space | vantageous to both parties, and therefore, in grant- 
line of the St. Johns, from the point where the north through wich the St. Croix constitutes the line of ing it, no sacrifice of British interest would be in- 
line from the St. Croix strikes that river, up to some | separation, controversies and conflicts are not heard | curred. A conviction of this together with their 
one of its sources, evidently suits both parties, with | of; but similarity of language, character and pursuits, | confidence in the validity of their own claim, is 
an exception however, of that part of the NMadawas- and mutual respect for the rights of each other, pre- very likely to lead the two states immediately con- 
ka settlement, which is on the south side of the St. serve the general peace. cerned, to consider their relinquishment of the 
Johns, which you propose should be included within Upon the whole, my lord, feeling that there lands north of the line much in the light of a mere 
the British territory. That on a line by agreement] may be inconvenience, and perhaps a small degree cession. It need not be denied that, to secure 
the St. Johns for some distance upward from its in- of hardship, yet cannot admit that there is any this privilege, and to have a right to enjoy it, free 
tersection by the line running north from the St. cruelty in separating the Madawaska settlers south from tax, toll, or other liability or inability, is an 
Croix, would be a very convenient boundary for the of the St. John’s, so far as political relations are object of considerable importance to the people of 
two partics, is readily admitted; but it is a very in- concerned, from their neighbors on the north of that | Maine. 
portant question how far up, and to which of the river. Your lordship intimates that, as a part of the ge- 
sources of this river this line should extend. Above] In the present state of society, and of peace which | neral arrangement of boundaries, England would be 
Madawaska, the course of this river turns to the exists between the two countries, the severance of willing to surrender to the United States Rouse’s 
south, and stretching away towards the sources of political relations needs not to disturb social and fa- | Foint, and all the territory heretofore supposed to be 
the Penobscot, leaving far tothe north the line of mily intercourse; while high considerations, affect-: within the boundaries of New Hampshire, Vermont 
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to be included within the British line. 
‘gion is, no doybt, of some value. If made, its bene- 
fits would enure partly these three states and partly 
to the United States; and none of it to the particular 
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ment. 

My inspection of these mops, and my examination 
of the documents, lead me to a very strong convic- 
tion that the highlands contemplated by the negotia- 
tors of the treaty, where the only highlands then 


interests of Maine and Massachusetts. 

If regarded, therefore, as a part of the equivalent 
for the manner of adjusting the northeastern bounda- 
ry, these two last mentioned states would, perhaps, 
expect that the value, if it could be ascertained, 
should be paid to them. On this point further consi- 
ration may be necessary. 

If in other respects we should be able to agree on 
a boundary, the points which you refer to, connect- 
ed with the ascertainment of the head of the Con- 


whole argument, resting upon this northwest angle 
being, as stated by you, “the thing to be sought for 
and found.” 

If this new discovery leads us to no other inference, 
we can hardly fail to derive from it the conviction 
that all the ingenuity applied to unravel this mystery 
leaves u- equally in the dark; and that it is not with- 
out reason that it has been decided by so many per- 
sons, after careful examination, thal this boundary 
is not susceptible of settlement according to the pre- 


necticut, will be attended to, and Captain Talcott, | cise words of the treaty. 


who made the exploration in that quarter, will 


This decision has been come to by Mr. Madison, 


be ready to communicate the result of his observa- iin 1802, by Mr. Jefferson, in 1803, by judge Sullivan, 


tions. 


{about the same time, by the arbiter in 1831, and it 


I have the honor to be, with distinguished conside- has been acted on by nearly every secretary of state 


ration, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Lorp Asnesurton, &c. &c. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 11, 1842. 

Sim: I lose no time in acknowledging the receipt 
of the note yon did me the honor of addressing me 
on the Sth instant, and I beg, in the first place, to 
say that I am duly sensible of the assurance you give 
me that the president has been pleased to appreciate 
the motives which induced my present mission, and 
much flattered by your recognition of the candor and 
frankness which have hitherto marked our inter- 
course. 

I had hoped that we had escaped by mutual consent 
from a return to the endless and fruitless argument 
on the general question of the rights of our respec- 
tive governments in the matter of the northeastern 
boundary. 

It seemed to me to have been decided by so many 
high and competent authorities that the precise 
geographical point so long looked for was not to 
be found, that it necessarily followed that any hope 
of settlement must rest upon an amicable compro- 
mise. 


* 


of the United States during the controversy from that 
time to this; for although in a case in dispute each 
party during the dispute endeavors to hold his own, 
I am not aware that any secretary of state, or any 
president of the United States, has ever treated this 
subject otherwise than as one attended by that de- 
gree of uncertainty, that it could only be solved by 
an arbiter, or by a compromise. I would appeal to 
your candor, sir, to say whether at this time and un- 
der these circumstrnces, it is fair to speak of this 
disputed territory as belonging indisputably to one 
party, and to be yielded by way of concession, And 
for.cquivalents to the other. Any convention I may 
sign must be for a division of that which is in doubt 
or dispute; with any arrangement, between the state 
of Maine and the general government, I have nothing 
to dc; and if, which God forbid, our endeavors at an 
amicable compromise should at last fail, I must hold 
that Great Britain retains her right, at least equal to 
the United States, to every part of the territory in 
dispute, until by a renewed reference, or by the 
skill of some more fortunate negotiator, this differ- 
ence may be brought to a close. 

I have now only to add a few observations upon 
the arguments contained in your own note. 


Some stress is laid upon the fact that the joint 


The arrival here of the commissioners from Maine ! commissioners of the two governments in 1817, di- 


and Massachusetts, and the admitted dis 
the two governments, have given the public a very 


sition of 


rected the surveyors to run the north line from the 
St. Croix, until it met water running into the St. 


general expectation that this compromise might at Lawrence. The lines to be run were to ascertain 
Jast be effected; and I hope you will excuse my ex- the geographical facts of the case. No proceeding 
pressing my regret that the note now before me,and could be more proper. The claims of the two par- 
the paper from the gentleman from Maine, addressed | ties varied, and it was natural] that, in the first in- 
to you, which accompanied it, should have contained stance, a line should be run north to the extent: 
so much of a renewal of the old controversy, and | claimed by either party; where that line would reach, 
should not have been cunfined to the simple question | or what highlands or streams it might strike was un- 


whether we could or could not agree to terms of set- known; so much so, that Mr. Gallatin in his letter 
tlement. If the observations contained in my note from Ghent, mentioned in my note of the 13th ult. | 


of the 13th ultimo, have given rise to these conse- expressed his doubts on this subject. His prediction 
quences, I much regret it, and I would now pass over | turned out to be true. The point where the line 
all these more than useless discussions, and proceed | strikes the Metis, was a point not fulfilling the words 
at once to notice the proposal you make, if J were of the treaty. It did not divide the waters as desir- 
not apprehensive that my so doing might be constru- | ed, unless the Bay of Chaleur and the Gulf of St. 
ed into some want of respect for the parties from | Lawrence are considered to answer to the description 
whom these observations have proceeded. of the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Gallatin was sensible 
I will however, endeavor to bring within a nar-| of this, and intimates that if this fact created doubt, 
row Compass what IJ have to say on the subject, and | the lands about the Ristagouche might be given up; 
the more so, because, with all deference to you, | but he forgets that ia giving up this territory he gives 
sir, I may add, that there is little in these arguments | up his argument; far he maintains in opposition to 
that is now, or that has not been often advanced the British line of boundary, that it does not conti- 
and refuted during the many past years of contro-| nuously and in all its parts divide the waters as re- 
versy. uired by the treaty. The American Jine was in 
I should except from this want of novelty, the po- this equally deficient, and it is useless, therefore, 
sition, to one entirely new, advanced by the commis- | now to consider whether it would have been prefe- 
sioners from Maine, that the northwest angle of Nova | rable to the British line, if it had divided the waters 


known to them at the head of the Penobscot, Ken- 
nebec, and the rivers west of the St. Croix; and that 
they did not precisely know how the north line from 
the St. Croix would strike them; and if it were not 
my wish to shorten this discussion, I believe a very 
good argument micht be drawn from the words of 
the treaty in proof of this. In the negotiations with 
Mr. Livingston, and afterwards with Mr. McLane, 
this view seemed to prevail, and, as you are aware, 
there were proposals to search for these highlands 
to the west, where alone I believe they will be found 
to answer perfectly the description of the treaty. If 
this question should unfortunately go to a further re- 
ference, I should by no means despair of finding 
some confirmation of this view of the case. 


I shall now, sir, close what I have to say on the 
controversial part of this question. I should not 
have treated of it all, but from respect to the gen- 
tleman from Maine, whose arguments you conveyed 
to me, and I shall certainly not renew it unless call- 
ed upon by you to do so. Our immediate business 
is with the compromise of what is not otherwise to 
be settled, and argument and controversy, far from 
assisting that end, have ever generally a tendency to 
irritate and excite. 


Referring, then, to our more immediate subject 
which is a line by agreement, I deeply regret, on read- 
ing your observations and proposals, that we are yet so 
| far asunder. Ialways thought this part of our duty bet- 
| ter performed by conference than by correspondence, 
unless, indeed, we had the misfortune not to be able 
ultimately to agree, in which case it would certainly 
be necessary that our two countries should see clear- 
ly on paper how nearly we had approached to each 
other; and on whom the blame at last rested of leav. 
ing nnsettled a question involving such serious con- 
sequences. I would still recommend this course of 
personal discussion and conference, but, in the mean 
time, I proceed to consider the proposals and obser- 
vations contained in your note. 


It is sufficiently explained in my plan for a settle- 
ment, why I was anxious not to divide in two parts, 
by any new line of boundary, the Madawaska set- 
tlement; and I am sorry to say that the information I 
have since received, both as to local circumstances 
and the anxiety of the people themselves, tends 
strongly to confirm my impressions. At the same time, 
you will have seen that I was sensible that some good 
reason should be assigned why we should not be sa- 
tisfied with what you justly term the otherwise per- 
fect boundary of the St. John. In your reply you re- 
cognise the difficulties of the case, and do justice to 
our motives, but you state distinctly, on the part of 
your government, that you can consent to no line 
which should bring us over the St. John without 
some equivalent of territory to be found out of the 
limits of that part which is in dispute; and you re- 
fer more particularly to a certain narrow strip lying 
between the north line and the river. This strip I 
have no power to give up; and I beg to add that the 
refusal of my government is founded simply on their 
objection to dispose arbitrarily of the persons and 
property of her majesty’s subjects, living by pre- 
ference under her authority—an objection which, 
you are aware, applies with peculiar force to the 
inhabitants of this part of New Brunswick. 

I had hoped that the other equivalents which I had 
offered. combined with the sense entertained by the 
government of the United States of the pressing im- 
portance of the case on the 


Scotia, which is, as you express it, the thing to be | of the St. Lawrence from those of the St. John's. 


sought for and found,” was at the head of the Mada- 


To make even a plausible case for the American 


waska river, which river, it is maintained by a long | line, both the St. John’s and the Ristagouche must 


argument, supported by authorities and maps, was al- 
ways considered as the real St. John, and this is stat- 
ed to justify the opinion expressed by the old con- 


be held to be riversemptying into the Atlantic ocean. 
The royal arbiter says it would be hazardous so to 
class them. [ believe that whatever argument might 


gress, in 1799, that this northwest angle was at the | be made in the case of the St. John’s, connected with 


source of the St. John. 


the distinctions with which it was mentioned in the 


all possible consideration to this apparent- j treaty, to consider the Ristagouche as flowing into 


Givi 
ly new discovery, I can not say that it appears well | the Atlantic ocean, would be more than hazardous— 
nded. Looking at Mitchell's map, the use oſ it would be most absurd. At all events, I would sub- 
which, by the negociations of the peace of 1783, mit to you that no inference could be drawn from 
has been always so much relied upon on the part the commissioners in 1817 having ordered a north 
of America, there is nothing more clearly marked | line to be run; the same commissioners, after draw- 
than the great distinct channel of the upper St. ing the line, having disagreed as to any conclusions 
John, and it seems hardly possible that the negotia- | from it. 
tors or the congress should have made the supposed] I am rather surprised that an inspection of the 
mistake. map should lead us to such different views of the 

But supposing this hypothesis were well founded, | course of the rivers and of the coast, as stated by 
the Temiscouata Lake is, then, to be now this long you. J find that the upper St. John’s and the Rista- 
lost angle of Nova Scotia. What becomes, then, of | gouche, so far froin cutting at right angles the pa- 
the point so long contended for by Maine, between rallel lines of the coast and the St. Lawrence, as 
the Metis, and one of the tributaries of the Ristagou- | you say, run in their main course nearly parallel 


che? These points must be about fifty miles apart. with them. I am not aware that the last is import- 


froung of humanity, 
would have been sufficient for the purpose I so anx- 
iously desired; but perceiving, from your note. as 
well as from personal conversation, that concession 
upon this point is insisted upon, I might be disposed 
to consider whether my anxious desire to arrive ata 
fricndly settlement would not justify me in yielding, 
however reluctantly, if the latter part of your pro- 
posal did not, if finally persevered in, forbid all hope 
of any settlement whatever. 


The boundary you propose, supposing the British 
territory not to come over the St. John, is to run 
from the north side of that river, three miles above 
its junction with the Madawaska over an arbitrary 
line, which my map does not exactly permit me to 
follow, until it reaches somewhere. the St. Francis. 
Inced not examine this line in its precise details, 
because lam obliged frankly to state that it is inad- 
missible. I think I might, sir, appeal to your can- 
did judgment to say whether this a proposition of 
conciliation—whether, after all the antecedent dis- 
cusstons on this subject, it could be reasonably ex- 
pected that, whatever might be the anxicty of my 
government for a friendly settlement, I could be 
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found with power to accede to such terms. ‘ 
not observe to you that this would give to Great Bri- 
tain less than the award of the arbiter, while at the 
same time she would be called upon to give up what 
that arbiter awarded to her, and if 1 do not inistake 
vou, the floatage of the lumber of Maine down the 
St. John, is also expected to be surrendered. 

I must bez to say that I am quite at a loss, to ac- 
count for such a proposal. Your own principle of 
maintaining the great river as the best boundary, is 
abandoned, an arbitrary line is drawn which nobody 
ever suspected before, and I can only suppose this 
course to be dictated by that general assumption that, 
notwithstanding all former admissions and deci- 
sions to the contrary, this territory, said to be in dis- 
pute, in truth belonzs to one party. to be doled out 
ay a favor to the other; an assumption that cannot 
for a moment be admitted, and which you. sir, with 
the records of your office beſore you will hardly 
maintain. 3 

The position in which this negotiation now stands, 
scems to prove what I have before ventured to ad- 
vance, that it would havea better chance of success 
by reference, than by correspondence; at all events, 
that we should soon arrive at ascertaining what we 
can or cannot do. Slow, unnecessarily slow, our 
progress has hitherto been, and the publie seems 
somehow or other to have become informed that 
there are differences. l hope when we come to dis- 
cuss them, that they will prove less serious than they 
are supposed to be, but it & very desirable that doubts 
and distrusts should be sct at rest, and that public 
credit and the transactions of commerce should suf- 
fer the least possible disturbance. For althouzh 
should this negotiation unfortunately fail, it will be 
our duty immediately to place it in some new course 
of further reference, it is not to be disguised that 
such a result must be pro‘luctive of considerable 
public anxiety and disappointment. 


Ineed| Ihave to apologise for entering into these details 


in treating of the great question with which we are 

occupied, but they seem called for by observations 

in the paper you send me. 

| I beg, sir, you will bo assured of my unfcigned 

and distinguished consideration. ASHBURTON. 
The hon. Daniel Webster, &c. &c. &c. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 16, 1842. 

Sir: There is a further question of disputed boun- 
dary between Great Britain and the United States, 
called the northwest boundary, about which we have 
had some conferences; and I now proceed to state 
the terms which Lam ready to agree to for the set- 
tlement of this difference. 

As the principal object in dispute is to be given 
up by Great Britain, I trust, sir, that you will here 
ugain recognise the spirit of friendly conciliation 
which has guided my goverument in disposing of 
these questions. 

[ have already sufficiently discussed with you the 
boundaries between her majesty’s provinces and the 
United States, froin the tiaonument at the head of 
the river St. Croix, to the nonum ent on the river St. 

Lawrence, near the village of St. Regis. 
i The commissioners iweter the sixth article of the 
i treaty of Ghent, suceseded in continuing this boun- 
‘dary from St. Regis, throurh the St. Lawrence and 
| the great northern lakes, up to a point in the chan- 
nel between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 


A further continuation of this boundary, from this 
pone through Lake Superior to the Lake of the 
oods, was contided to the same commission, under 
‘the seventh article of the treaty of Ghent, but they 
were unfortunately unable to agree, and have con- 
‘sequently left this portion of the boundary undeter- 


mined. [ts final settlement has been much desired 
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narties. This line has the advantaze of being known 
and attended with no doubt or uncertainty in run- 
ning it. 

In making the important concession of this boun- 
dary, of the isle of St. George, I must attach a con- 
dition to it of accommodation, which experience has 
proved to be necessary in the navigation-of the great 
waters which bound the two countries—an accom- 
modation which can, I apprehend, be no possible in- 
convenience to either. 

This was asked by the British commissioner, ia 
the course of the attempts at compromise above al- 
luded to; but nothing was done because he was not 
then prepared. as ] am now, to yield the property 
and sovercignty of St. George's Island. 

The first of these two cases is at the head of lake 
St. Clair, where the river of that name empties into 
it from Lake Huron. 

It is represented that the channel bordering the U. 
S. coast in this part, is not only the best for naviza- 
tion, but, with some winds, is the only serviccable 
passage. 

I do not know that under such circumstances the 
passage of a British vessel would be refused; but on 
a final settlement of boundaries, it is desirable to 
stipulate for what the commissioners would probably 
have settled had the facts been known to them. 

The other case, of nearly the same description, 
occurs on the St. Lawrence, some miles above the 
boundary at St. Regis. 

In distributing the islands of the river by the com- 
missioners, Barnhart's island and the Long Sault is- 
lands, were assigned to America. This part of the 
river has very formidable rapids, and the only safe 
passage is on the southern or American side, be- 
tween those islands and the main land. We want a 
clause in our present treaty to say that for a short 

distance, viz: from the upper end of upper Long 
Sault island to the lower end of Barnhart's island, 


What I have said in relation to the Madawaska by both governments, and urgently pressed by com- the several channels of the river shall be used in 


settlements, will, I trust, sufficiently prove my dis- 
position to approach such a discussion with the true 
spirit of conciliation, and Í trust you will permit me 
to express a hope that it will be met with a correa- 
pending feeling. 

Before concluding I wish to add a few words re- 
specting the line of the St. John's to one of its 
sources, and the navigation for certain purposes of 
that river. It may be true that the district between 
the st. John’s and the highlands west of the St. 
Francis. may be of sume extent. but your own sur- 
veyors will confirm to you that it is of very little va- 
Jue either for cultivation or for timber. Is it reason- 
able that in the division of an object in dispute, its 
intrinsic value should be wholly disregarded, and its 
evil or extent alone considered? 


I would farther suggest for your consideration 


whether, supposing the division by the king of the 
Netherlands to be admitted to supply fairly the equi- 
ty of the case between the parties; what is proposed 
to be added to Great Britain, viz: the strip on the 
45th parallel of latitude, and the use of the naviga- 
tion of the St. John be not an ample compensation 
for what we ask in return, viz: that barren stri 
above the upper St. John, which is wanted for no 
other purpose than as a boundary, for which pur- 
pose it is admitted on all sides to be most convenient. 
The right to use the St. John for floating down the 
lumber of Maine on the same terms as the river is 
used by the queen's subjects. is now treated as a mat- 
ter of light importance. This is not uncommon 
when a concession of any kind is about to be yield- 
ed, but I beg to remind you that this was not former- 
ly so considered. 


, munications from Mr. Secretary Forsyth to Mr. 
Fox, in 1839 and 1840. 
What I have now to propose, cannot, I feel assur- 
ed, be otherwise than satisfactory for this purpose. 
The commissioners who failed in their endeavors 
to make this settlement, differed on two points: 
First, as to the appropriation of an island called 
St. George's Island, lying in the water communica- 
tion between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 
( Secondly, as to the boundary through the water 
communications from Lake Superior to the Lake of 
the Woods. 


| The first point I am ready to give up to you, and 

you are no doubt aware that is the only object of 
‘any real value in this controversy. The island of 
St. George's is reputed to contain 25,920 acres of 
very fertile land; but the other things connected 
with these boundaries being satisfactorily arranged, 
a line shall be drawn so as to throw this island with- 
in the limits of the United States. 

In considering the second point, it really appears 
of little importance to either party how the line be 
determined through the wiid country between Lake 
‘Superior and the Lake of the Woods, but it is im- 

portant that soine line should be fixed and known. 

„ The American commissioners asked for the line 
from Lake Superior up the river Kamarastaquid to 
the lake called Dog Lake, whieh he supposed to be 
the same as that called Long Lake in the treaties, 
‘thence throuzh Sturgeon Lake to the Lae la Pluie, 
to that point where the two lines assumed by the 
commissioners again meet. ' 


The British commissioner on the other hand, con- 


| 


And; 


common by the boatmen of the two countries. 
I am not aware that these very reasonable de- 
mands are likely to meet with any objection, espe- 
j cially when the United States will have surrendered 
to them all that is essential in the boundary I have 
now to propose to you. 
I beg you will be assured, sir, of my unfeigned 
and distinguished considerations. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Sc. ASHBURTON. 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washington, July 27, 1842. 

My Lorn: | have now to propose to your lordship 

a line of division embracing the disputed porticns of 

i the boundary between the United States and the Bri- 

tish provinces of New Brunswick and the Canadas, 

‘with its considerations and equivalents, such as con- 

form I believe in substance, to the result of the many 

conferences and discussions which have taken place 
between us. 

The acknowledged territory of the United States 
and England, join upon each other from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the eastern foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
a distance of more than 3000 miles. From the ocean 

to the source of the St. Croix, the line of division 
has been ascertained and fixed by agreement; from 
the source of the St. Croix to a point near St. Rozis, 
on the river St. Lawrence, it may be considered as 
unsettſed, or controverted; from this last mentioned 
point aiong the St. Lawrence and through the Lakes, 
it is settled, until it reaches the water communica- 
tion between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. At 
this point the commissioners under the 7th article of 


It has been repeatedly solicited tended for a line froin the south-western extremity, the treaty of Ghent, found a subject of disazreement 


and invariably refused, and no minister of Great at a point called Le Fond du Lac to the middle of! which they could not overcome, in deciding upon 
Britain has before been permitted to connect this the mouth of the estuary or lake of St. Louis rixer; which branch, or channel, the line should proceed 


concession with the settlement of the boundary. It 
is considered by my government as a very important 
_ concession. I am sure that it must be considered 


thence up that river, through Vermiilion river to 
Lac la Pluie. 
Attempts were made to compromise these differ- 


by all persons in Maine connected with the lumber ‘ences, but they failed; apparently more from neither 
trade as not only valuable, but indispensable, and I | party being willing to give up the island of St. 
am compelled to add, that Í am 1 to allow George, than from much importance being attached 
this privilege only in the eventof a settlement ofto any other part of the case. Upon the line from 
the boundary on satisfactory terms. It is said in Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods both com- 
the memorandum of the Maine commissioners that missioners agreed to abandon their respective claims 
this conceded navigation will be as useful to the and to adopt a middle course, for which the Ameri- 
town of St. John as to the lumberers of Maine, but can commissioners admitted that there was some 
it will not escape you that, even if this be so, it is a ground of preference. 

concession necessary to give any value whatever to | This was from Pigeon river, a point between Ka- 
so bulky an article as lumber, which being not other- maraatiquia and the Fond du Lac; and although 
wise disposable, would bear any reasonable toll there were differences as to the precise point near 
which the provincial authorities of New Brunswick the mouth of Pigeon river, where the line should be- 
might think it expedient to levy upon it. Further, gin, neither party seems to have attached much im- 
it should not be forgotton, that the timber, once at portance to this part of the subject. 

the mouth of the St. John, wiii have the privilege oe Í would propose that the line be taken from a 
reaching the British as well as other markets, and point about six miles south of Pigeon river; where 
lastly, that it is a very different thing to hold a pri- the Grand Portage commengce on tre lake, and con- 


vilcse of this important description by right or by 
mere sufferance, to be granted or withheld at plea- 
sure. 


| tinued along the line of the said Portage, alternately 
j bY land aud water, to Lac la Pluie—the existing 
route by land and water remaining eommon to both 


till it should reach a point in the middle of St. Ala- 
| ry’s river, about one mile above St. George's or Su- 
gar island. 

From the middle of the water communication he- 
| tween the two lakes at the point last mentioned, the 
i commissioners extended the line through the remain- 

ing part of that water communication, and across 
Lake Superior to a point north of Isle Royale; but 
they could not agree in what direction the line should 
run from the last mentioned point, nor where it 
should leave Lake Superior, nor how it should be ex- 
tended to the Rainy Lake, or Lac La Pluie. From 
this last mentioned lake they agreed on the line to 
the northwesternmost line of the Lake of the Woods, 
which they found to be in latitude 47,23 55. The 
line extends according to existing treaties, due south 
from this point to the 49th parallel of north iatitude, 
and by that parallel to the Rocky Mountains. 

Not being able to agree upon the whole line, the 
commissioners, under the 7th article, did not arte 
any joint report to their respective governments, se 
far as they agrecd on any part of the line, that part 
bas been considered settled; but it may be well to 
give validity to these portions of the line by a treaty, 
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the two governments to come to an agreement cn 
these points: 

Ist. What shall be the line of the northeastern and 
western limits of the United States from the St. 


Croix to the St. Lawrence? This is by far the most 


important and dificult of the subjects, and involves 
the principal questions of equivalents and compensa- 
tiors. 

2d. What shall be the course of the boundary from 
the point where the commissioners. under the 6th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Ghent, terminated their labors, 
to wit, a point in the Neebush channel, in the Mud- 
dy Jake in the water communication between Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior, to a point in the middle 


of St. Mary's river, one mile above Sugar Island?— | 


This question is important, as it involves the owner- 
ship of that island. 

What shall be the line from the point north of 
Isle Royal, in Lake Superior, to which the commis- 
sioners of the two governments arrived, by agree- 
ment, to the Rainy Lake; and also to confirm those 
parts of the line to which the said commissioners 
agreed. 

Besides agreeing upon the line of division through 
these controverted portions of the boundary, you 
have suggested also, as the proposed settlement pro- 
vides, upon the ground of compromise and equiva- 
lent, that boats belonging to her majesty’s subjects 
may pass the falls of the Long Sault Islands; and 
that the passage between the islands lying at or near 
the junction of the river St. Clair. with the lake of 
that name, should be severaliy free and open to the 
vessels of both countries. There appears no reason- 
able objection to what is requested in these particu- 
Jars; and on the part of the United States it is desi- 
rable, that their vessels in procecding into Lake 
Erie into the Detroit river, should have the privileze 
of passing between Bois Blanc, an island belonging 
to England, and the Canadian shore, the deeper aid 
better channel being on that side. 

The line, tlien, now proposed to be agreed to, may 
thus be described: 


A to by the commissioners under the Sth article 
of the treaty of 1794, between the governments of 
the United States and Great Britain; thence, north, 
following the exploring line run and marked by the 
surveyors of the two governments in the years 1817 
and 1818, under the 5th article of the treaty vi 
Ghent. to its intersection with the river St. John, 
and to the middle of the channel thereof; thence, up 
the middle of the main channel of the said river St. 
John, to the mouth of the river St. Francis; thence 
up the middle of the channel of the said river St. 
Francis, and cf the lake through which it flows, tothe 
outlet of the Lake Pohenagamook; thence, south 
westerly in a straight line, to a point of the northwest 
branch of the river St. John, which point shali be 
ten miles distant from the main branchof St. John,in 
a straight line, and in the nearest direction, but if the 
said point shall be found to be less than seven miles 
from th nearest point of the summit or crest of the 
highlands that divide those rivers which empty them- 
selves into the river Sı. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the St. Johns, then the said point shall be 
made to recede down the said river loa point seven 
miles in a straightline, from the said summit or crest, 
thence, in a straight line, in a course about south, 
eight dezrees west, to the point where the parallel of 
latitude of 45 25 north intersects the south west 
branch of the St. John; thence, southerly, by the said 
branch, to the source thereof in the highlands at the 
Metjarmeth portage; thence down along the said 
highlands which divide the waters which empty 
themselves inio the river St. Lawrence, from those 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the head of 
Hall’s stream; thence down the middle of said stream 
till the line thus run intersects the old line of boun- 
dary, surveyed and marked by Valentine & Collins 
previous to the year 1774, as the 45th degree of lati- 
tude, and which has been known and understood to 
de the line of actual division between the states of 
New York and Vermont on one side, and the British 
province of Canada on the other: and fro n sud 


int of intersection, west, along the-said dividing of the line, whether such titles be perfect or in- 


ine, as heretofore known and understood, to the irc- 
quois or St. Lawrence river; and from the place 
where the joint commissioners terminated their la- 
bors under the 6th article of the treaty of Ghent, to 
wit, at a point in the Neebisb channel, near Muddy 
lake, the line shall run into and along the ship chan- 
nel between St. Joseph’s and St. Tammany Islands, 


Beginning at the monument at 
the source of the river St. Croix, as designated and 


George, thence west of Jonas Island into St. Mary's 
river, to a point in the middle of that river, about one 
mite above St. George's or Sugar Island, so as to ap- 
propriate and assign the said Island to the United 
States; thence, adopting the line traced on the maps 
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A proper article will he necessary to provide for the 


creation of a commission to run and mark some parts 
of the line between Maine and the British provinces. 


These several objects appear to me to embrace all 


respecting the boundary Jine and its equivalents, 
which the treaty needs to contain as matters of sti- 


by the commissioners, through the river St. Mary pulation between the United States and England. 


and Lake Superior, to a point north of Isle Royal, 
in said Jake, one hundred yards to the north and east 
of Isle Chapcan, which Jast mentioned island lies 
near the northeastern point of Isle Royale, where 
the line marked by the commissioners terminates; 
and from the last mentioned point, southwesterly 
through the middle of the sound between Isle Roy- 
alc, and the northwestern main land, to the mouth 
of Pigeon river, and up the said river to and through 
the north and South Fowl Lakes, to the lakes of the 
height of land between Lake Superior and the Lake 
of the Woods; thence, along the water communica- | 
tion, to Lake Saisaginaga, and through that lake; 
thence to and through Cypress Lake, Lac du Bois 
Blanc, Lac la Croix, Little Vermillion Lake, and 
Lake Nawecan, and through the several smaller | 
lakes, straits or streams, connecting the lakes here 
mentioned to that point in Lac Ja Pluie or Rainy | 
Lake, at the Chaudiere Falls; from which the com- 
missioners traced the line to the most northwestern ! 
point of the Lake of the Woods; thence alung the, 
said line to the said most northwestern point, being 
in latitude 49 deg. 23 min. 55 sec. north, and in lon- | 
gitude 95 deg. 14 min. 38 sec. west, from the obser- | 
vatory at Greenwich, thence according to existing’ 
treaties. the line extends due south to its intersec- 
tion with the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude ' 
and along that parallel to the Rocky Mountains. It. 
being undcrstood that all the water communications | 
and all the usual portages along the line from Lake | 
Suverior to the Lake of the Woods, and also Grand 
Portage from the shore of Lake Superior to the Pi- 
geon river, as now actually used, shali be free and 
(pen to the usc of the subjects and citizens of both 
countries. 

ji is desirab.> to follow the description and the ex- 
uct ine of th. original treaty as far as practicable. 
Tiere is reason to think that “Long Lake,“ men- 
tioncd in the treaty of 1783, meant merely the es- 
tuary of the Pigeon river, as no lake called Long 
Lake“ or any other water strictly conforming to the 
idea of a luke, is found in that quarter. This opi- 
nion is strengthened by the fact that the words of 
the treaty would seem to imply that the water in- 
tended as Long Lake” was immediately adjoining | 
Lake Superior. In one respect an exact compliance 
with the words of the treaty is not practicable. 
There is no continuous water communication be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods, as 


the Lake of the Woods is known to discharge its wa- 


ters through the Red River of the north into Hud- 
son's Bay. ‘The dividing height or ridge between 
the castern sources of the tributaries of the Lake of 
the Woods on the western sources of Pigeon river, | 
appears by authentic maps, to be distant about for- | 
ty miles from the mouth of Pigeon river, on the 
shore of Lake Superior. | 


It is not improbable that in the imperfection of 
knowledge which then existed of those remote coun- | 
tries, and perhaps misled by Mitchell’s map, the ne- 
gotiators of the treaty of 1783 supposed the Lake 
of the Woods to discharge its waters into Lake Su- 
perior. The broken and difficult nature of the wa- 
ter communication from Lake Superior to the Lake 
of the Woods renders numerous portages necessary, 
and itis right that these water communications and 
these poriages should make a common highway, 
where necessary, for the use of the subjects and ci- 
tizens of both government. 

When the proposed line shalt be properly describ- 
ed in the treaty, the grant by England of the right to 
use the waters of the river St. Johns for the purpose 
of transporting to tne mouth of that river all the 
timber and agricultural products raised in Maine, on 
the waters of the St. John’s, or any of its tributa- 
ries, without subjection to any discriminating toll, 
duty or disability, is to be inserted. Provision should 
also be made for quicting and confirming the titles 
of all persons having claims to lands on either side 


t 


cheate only, and to the same extent in which they 
would have been confirmed by their respective go- 
vernments, had nochange taken place. What has 
been agreed to, also, in respect to the common use of 
certain passages in the rivers and Lakes, as already 
sta ed, mus! be made matter of regular stipulation. 
Your lordship is also informed, by the correspon- 


to the division of the channel at or near the head of derce which turmeriy took place between the two 
St. Joseph's Island, thence turning eastwardly and government: inat there is a fund arising from the 
northwardly, around the lower end of St. George's sate or than , ec „ening Wineh fund an under- 
or Sugar Island, and following the middle of the sta- ling wa- id sote years ago. 

channel which divides St. George's from St. Joseph's 


Island, thence up the east Neebish channel, nearest | shall be carried into effect. 


> 


I have the honor to be. with high consideration, 


your lordship’s most obedient servant, 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Lord Ashburton, &c. &c. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washinglon, July 29. 
Sin: [ have attentively considered the statements 


contained in the letter you did me the honor of ad- 
dressing me the 27th of this month, of the terms 
agreed to for the settlement of boundaries between 


her majesty's provinces and the United States, being 


‘the final result of the many conferences we have 


had onthe subject. This settlement appears sub- 


i stantially correct in all its parts, and we may now 


proceed, without further delay, to draw up the trea- 
ty. Several of the articles for this purpose are al- 
ready agreed, and our most convenient course will 
be to take and consider them singly. I would beg 
leave to recommend, that as we have excellent 
charts of the country through which the boundary, 
which failed of being settled by the commissioners 
under the seventh article of the treaty of Ghent, is 
partially marked, that it would be advisable to make 
good the delineation on those charts, which would 


spare to both parties the unnecessary expense of 


new commissioners, and a new survey. In this case 


the only commission required would be to run the 


line on the boundary of Maine. 

The stipulations for the greater facility of the na- 
vigation of the river St. Lawrence, and of the two 
passages between the upper lakes, appear evidently 
desirable for general accommodation, and I cannot 
refuse their reciprocal claim made by you to render 


common the passage from Lake Erie into the De- 


troit river. This must be done by declaring the se- 
veral passages in those parts tree to both parties. 

I should remark also, that the free use of the na- 
vigution of the Long Sault passage on the St. Law- 
rence must be extended to below Barnhard's Island 
for the purpose of clearing those rapids. 

{beg leave to repeat to you, sir, the assurance of 
my most distinguished consideration. 

ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. Fe. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Nuenington, Aug. 9, 1842. 
Sin: It appears desirable that some explanation 
between us should be recorded by correspondence 
respecting the Sth article of the treaty signed by us 


this day, for the settlement of the boundaries be- 


tween Great Britain and the United States. 

By that article of the treaty it is stipulated that 
certain payments shall be made by the government 
of- the United States to the states of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts. It has, of course, been understood that 
my negotiations have been with the government of 
the United States and the introduction of terms of 
agreement between the general government and the 
states would have been irregular and inadmissible, 
if it had not been deemed expedient to bring the 
whole of these transactions within the purview of 
the treaty. There may not be wanting analogous . 
cases to justify this proceeding, but it seems proper 
that I should have confirmed by you, that my govern- 
ment incurs no responsibility tor these engagements, 
of the precise nature and object of which J am un- 
informed, nor have J considered it necessary to make 
inquiry concerning them. 

beg, sir, to renew to you the assurances of my 
high consideration. ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. &c. | 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washington, . Jug. 9, 1842. 

My corp: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of the th August, with respect 
to the object and intention of the fifth article of the 
treaty. What you say in regard to that subject is 
quite correct. It purports to contajn no stipulation 
on the part of Great Britain, nor is any responsibili- 
ty supposed to be incurred by it, on the part of your 
government. 

I renew, my lord, the assurance of my distinguish- 
ed consideration, DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To Lord Ashburton, &c. &c. 

[The above is all the correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the boundary, except that between the secre- 
tary uf state and tne governors and commissioners of 


| h will be expe- Maiae and Massachusetts, and the delegation in con- 
dic at 10 proviie by tue trealy that this arrangement | gress froin N Hampshire.] 


(N. Y. Cour. & Ing. 
(Zo be Cantinued.] 
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AMERICAN FINANCIAL AGENT IN KuroreE., ‘The New 
trom a private letter from London, 
that Mr. Rubinson, our financial agent, who went out 
to negotiate the twelve million loan, vad left London for 
Antwerp, on his way to Amsterdam. English capital- 
ists would have nothing to say 10 him, and no better 
prospect was supposed to exist for the negotiation on the 
conunent. 


York Tribune learns, 


belongs to the Mus- 

“Here we rest.“ — 
200 

Sent. 


Charles 
United 


ALSRAMA' The name Alubuma. 
coglice Indian tongue, and signifies, 
l: was the nume of an Indian fortress on the 
river. 

AprotnTMests. The president has appuinted 
Nichols, of Pennsylvania, to be congul of the 
States for the port of Amsterdam. 


BAN KS. The Virginia Banks resume specie payments 
in full on the tth Sept. 


i tween the rivers of Seneca and Tugno, in South Caro- 
lina. 


vre, of N. V. city, to pave the streets with plates of cast 
iron. 
presented to the board of aldermen, 
Conmnittee. 


that the imangration of Germans to thar city, 
it thinks, beeu so great as at present. 
many 
dred Norwegians 
chester. 


to others, that the dinner should be dispensed with, and 
that tbe meeting shonld be had in such a manner as 
ehall impose the least restrictions, and best suit the con 
venience of all who may be disposed to atend it.’ 
Mr. Clay is expected to visit Indianapolis varly in Oe - 
tober, in complianee with an engagement of long stan 
few days ago, ing, and a veneral invitation is ex anded without died zA 
e 9 2. Lene un is extended without ist 5A 
and referred (0 u tion of pariy to purticipaie in the festival. 


Hund in several places be- 


Irov Pavements. A project is broached by Mr. Lefe- 


A petition to that effect was a 


The anniversary of the memor a- 
Saturday last. It 


PERRY'S VICTORY. 
ble battle of Lake Erie occurred on 
was noticed at Providence by a grand miluary festival 
and review. to which all the compuniea of t State 
were invited. The troops were reviewed by his Excel- 
V. V. Jour. Commerce 


IMMIGRATION. The Cincinnati Republican remarks 
has never, 
They report that, 
thousand more are on their way. Several hun- 

lately passed westward through Ro- 
Many hundreds have re-embarked from New 
York again for Europe with disappointed expectations. 


The elections in Indiana on the first Mon- 
been claimed by each parry as be- 
ing in its own favor, and several conflicting concl.sions 
have been published. The Indiana Statesinan (V. B) 
of Iih Aug. gu ve the following sunvnary. 


— ̃ — 


lency, the Governor. 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER—SEPT. 17. 1842—CHRONICLE. 


The convention in Rhode Island, fer 


Ruove ISI. AND. 
at 


the purpose of forming a State convention, assemble 
Newport on Monday last. 


Ran. Roap. The Na-hville and New Orleans rail 
road (Wey three miles long, being only constructed 2 
224 


far fram New Orleans) was sold at auction on the 2 


INDIANA. 
day of August huve 


The banks of Virginia all resumed specie payments Senate. Buren. Whig. Aug. and purchased by the state of Louisiana for S50, - 
on the LSrh inst. Old members, 14 17 000, at one, two and three years’ credit ‘The iran alone 
Tie Franklin bank at Columbus, Ohio, resumed spe- New members, 8 11 is worth double the amoun’, exclusive of the land, aud 
cie payments on the Tth inst. — — the engines, cars. depots, and all the necessary utensils 
l , 8 22 28 for carrying on the work, all of which were included in 
Drar in Balümore r diewe ending 12th 1 Whig majority 6. the bargain. 
3. of whom 23 were above ears of age, an Tay. i ; . _ l 

eee, eis IA: * House ee 5 Saspwicn Isianps. The following statistics will sho w 
IM the gratifying results of missionary labors during the jast 


In. Philadelphia daring the past week there were 86 


deaths; of these 43 were under two years of age, and 6 


api . ` ; >. 
V. Buren majority, 16 four years at the Sandwich Islands. Inthe printing de- 


V. Buren majority in joint ballot 10. 


: ; : artment, 10,543,950 pages were printed during the year 
died of consumption. . i f i part , 10.533, ues wer l 1 
Boles Alas on dth inst. James Bennet, a revo- |} The whig papers on the contrary have given the ſol- ending April Ist, 1841. This includes 4.788.000 pares 
At oe edler at Bunker 's Hi & 85 Wine; ; of cenmture. There have been about 50 books priated 
lutionary soldier at Buaker’s Hill, Trenton, ac. nged Whiz. V. Buren. | Education 1a making wonde Pe vances, aa NE i 
ie 7 e 2 33 from the Paa 6 0 I o 
1 Westmoreland cour , Pennsylvania on Aug. Wah, House, 45 54 the fact that twenty-eight school houses hav been built 
James e aga 4, a soldier of the revolution En oe Hea ee n ee 5 hele’ atest 
Trenton, Princeton, ae. blast year. 3 . 8 
se 15 1d taught by 505 teachers, and containing 18,034 scholars .— 


In New Orleans of yollow fever during the week end- 


ing Aug. Qh, 13. 


Desrruction or boss Mr. Ferdan, the officer ap- 
pointed by the mayor with his assistants, prior to the 
20 h dune, destroyed 665 dogs. From that date to the 
bi July, they killed 469 nuke, nnd from thence to the 
10-h inst. inclusive, 1.133 more have been put tu death, 
making the whole number of dogs destroved, since ear- 
ly in June, 2,267. (N. V. Jour. of Com 
"We undersiand that the number of dogs taken up in 
Philadelphia (city proper) this sumuner, 2s between 1,300 
and 1,400. U. S. Gazette. 


This vote includes all the counties except Steuben and | 


De Kalb A stone church 120 feet by 60, has been finished at Kea- 


lakua. Benevolent contributions by the natives have 
amounted to $4,330 86. The present number of members 
of the church is 16,903; of habitual hearers on the Sub- 
bath 13,050. V. V. Jour. Com. 


Stave Trape. Ina recent speech, Lord Brougham 
declared that “the inen wao supplied nearly all the ca- 
pital embarked in this traffic, the men whese ingenufty 
deteated every attempt to put it down, the men under 
whose auspices it is pow Hourishing to an unprecedent- 
ed extent, where British merchants.” This statement 
was not denied in Parlamen. 


The report is that there wae a zie in this dis- 
trict, that the sheriff drew tots who should be chosen, 
and that Beal, whig, won, and that Marsh, the epponent 
of Beal, will contest the election. 


The Van Buren State convention met 
at Baltimore on the 12th inst. John Nelson. Prest. B. C. 
Howard, Samuel Stevens, H. Humphreys, Wm. Houck, 
Vice Prests; B. C. Presstman and P. F. Thomas, Sere- 
taries. After adopuug resolutions recognizing the right 
ot the people to alter, ‘amend or abolish the State Con. 
stitutions Whenever they shall become unjust, unequal 
and oppressive—declaring ii righi ånd p oper for the Ge- 


a 


MARYLAND. 


FExcampment. A militar encampment. composed of Dees ; : 

dan a ab companies 18 ceyerul of the counties in neral Government to lay such a tariff of duties as shall Jos Suite. This wonderful tellow is to be bodily ab- 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Virginia, was held in the vicini- meet iis expenses, thereby affording incidental protec- | sent from his people for ten years, 60 89) the latea' ac~ 
13 $ tion to domestic labor, and denying Ns right to confer | counts. Phil. Sent. 


ty of Piit-burg last week. The Sieubenville Greys ap- 
peared at the encampment dressed entirely in Steuben- 
ville manufactures. 


Evrorean REFINEMENTS. An instance of the shame- 
fal imitanon of a disgraceful, brutal custom, imported 
from Eazland by New Yorkers, and maintained in 
broad day light in spite of the puny efforts of the police, 
resulted on Tuesday last in the death of one McCoy, in 
a pugilistie combat, at which thousands of that commu- 
nity were spectators, ata spot some miles out of the city. 
We si cerely hope that the grand jury will do their du'y 
by indicung every individual they can ascertain to have 
participated in the affair for wilful murder. 

As laying a suitable foundation for just such results, 
we noticed a short time since, the detection of a com- 
plete magazine in the same cominnnity of obscene prints 

and publicuttons. calculated to sup the morals of any 
community. the proprictor of which. an Englishman, who 
cume for the purpose of making his fortune at any price, 
had already amassed a large fortune by the trade. We 
observe by the last Boston papers that the same business 
has been commenced, there. ‘The grand jury have re- 
turned no less than fifty-six indictmen's fur one month 
in that city, and which rapid increase they attribute in 
a creat degree to this cause. We may add, that the 
adulation of foreign notorieties ot the loosest character, 
and whese principal recommendation probably is their 
rraceful disregard of the proper decencies of society, is 
an a fashionable introduction to this deceptive path, 
down which multitudes are eta heedless of their 
departure from the correct standard of our revolutiona- 
ry duys. f 
These furnish in our estimation additional objec- 
tions to the project of Dickens, Carlisle, and others, be- 
yond the Atlanuc, of bringing us in any respect into 
association as one community. We cry hands off. We 
are for amily, but no unions— we will krade not exactly 
in unlicensed untariff tree trade” either, but a fair regu- 
lated reciprocal trade—but no artnerships. ‘I'he recent 
bestowments of “utes of nobility” upon several citizens 
of the neighburing province of Canada, especially such 
men as McNabb, e., has a tendency to produce wide 
distinctions in feelings and interest. 


LOUR, Sold at Boston this week at 85. At N. York 
at 81 62a 84 56. At Philadelphia at $4,62. At Balti- 
more at 84 12} a 84 25. At Cincinnati on the 6th 

275. At Cleveland 83 621. At Buffalo $4 12. 


Ware ApvANceD. The price of 
ion and New York has advance 
tion has been bought off. 


SWITZERLAND POPULATION. According to a statisti- 
cal account published ia one of the Swiss journals, the 
population of Switzerland amounts at present to 2,177,- 
439, of whom 1,222,871 are Protestants 


assage between Bos- 
to 81. The opposi- 


branch of trade--and 
declaring it inexpedient at tie present time to neminate 
a candidate for he Presidency. the Convention adjourn- 
ed sine die. 


exclusive benefits on anv articular i : a 
P ue BRTrisu Cossu Mr. Buchanan, the British 


Consul for New York, has not resigned but has mide 
application to his government for the retiring allowance 
: l to which his age and long terin of service enutle him. 

Massacnuserrs. The legi-luture convened st Boston 
on Wednesday last. for the purpose of dividing the 
State into Congressional di-tricis. Under the new ap- 
portionntent, Massachusetts is entited to 10 members, 
being u loss of two 

The whig convention on the 14 hi inst. met. Abbott 
Lawrence, esq. presiding, and nominaied Henry Clay for 
president, and Johu Davis, of Massuchusetts, for vice 
president, 


MILLERITES. Their great tent erected at Albany is 
140 feet in diameter supported by a central paie 100 feet 
high and around its circumference by » akes, cost 8700, 
well made and fitted up en- irely with ruge sems without 
backs. ground covered with straw, and can accommo- 
date 25 or 30 hundred people. On the 23.) day of April, 
1843, the world, they say, is to be destroyed by fire. 


Tarr. The Boston Journal of Thursday says: The 
benehcial efiects of the establishment of anew tarih 
ure already felt iu this city. Business is evidently revive 
ing, and the many large ships now lying idle, at our 
wharves, will soon be in motion. A degree of confi 
dence seems to have been created by the passage of the 
tariff bill, which argues well for the fuinre. 


Tosacco. The Lynchburg Virginian of the 9th says, 
tobacco has advanced at the rate of from 30 cents toa 
dollar per hundred, in this market. This will be ood 
news to our friends iu the couutry, who, for the as: 12 
inonths, have been almost giving away tne produces of 
their labor. ‘The rise has not been confined to any par- 
ticular quality, bat all grades have improved in price. 

Superior qualines, Maryland, in the Batimore mar- ‘ 
ket continue to command a fair price, and is in demaud, 
but common and inferior qualities are very dul, and 


Onio—Cnancixne NAMES A law was passed at the 
lower prices have in some cases been submitted to. 


last Winter's session of the Ohio Legislature which con- 
fers authority upon the Courts of Common Pleas, in the 
several counties of Oluo, to change the names of persons. 
‘Those citizens of Ohio, therefore, who may desire to get 
rid ofbud or ugly names, can do 80 by giving 30 days 
notice in some newspaper, and showing reasonable 
cause forthe change.. Young ladies, it is added, stili 
have the privilege of changing their names in the good 
old way! Bult. Amer. Sept. 13. 


Onto Davron convention. We see by his letter in 
the Dayton Journal, that Henry Clay has accep'ed 
an invitation to attend the barbecue to be given by the 
atate of Ohio to the state of Kentucky at Dayton, on the 
19th inst. Preparations are making to accommodate 
200,000. John Quincy Adams is expected. Every body 
is invited. [ Portsmouth (Ohio) Tribune. 


pnilAbEL RIA Custom House. The United States 
Gazette of 13th states that Jonathan Roberts has been 
dismissed from the office of collector of the port of Phi- 
ladelphia, and Thomas S. Smith appointed in his place. 
Other changes immediately followed in the offices of 
measures, inspectors, storekeepcrs. &c. Some publica- 
and considerable fecling and ex- 


At Baltimore from 50 for inferior, xo 80 cents 
90. At Alcxandna 


W HEAT. 
tor good Maryland—at Richmond 
75; at Buffalo 76. 


Levr. Winxes. Four marines, who allege themel- 
ves to have been maltreated by Lieut. Wilkes, on 
board of the Vincennes, and other vessels of the explor- 
ing expedition, have brought several suits against ihat 
officer, in the U. S. Court, New York, and laid their 
damages to a large amount. 


YeLLow Fever IX New ORLEANS. The New Orleans 
Bulletin of the 6th instant says that the fever is gradually 
on the increase in that city, and may now be said to 
have assumed the form of an epidemic. The Board of 
Health report the death of thirty-eight white audults dur- 
ing the week ending on the 3dinstant. The admissions 
to the Charity Hospital on the 4th and 5th instant were 
fifteen, of which number four had died. 

Ten new cases occurred at New Orleans on the 7th 


inst. No new cases at Mobile. 


MokraLrry IN New ORLEANS. Comparative mortal- 
ity froin all diseases 1 New Orieans during three months, 
namely, August, Sep'einber, and October, (the eriod of 
the epidemic) in the following years.—1S817, 965; 1419, 
1199“ 1830, 863; 1822, 1362; 1833, 2778; 1837, 225; 
1839. 1564; 1841, 2231. 

Comparison of the yellow fever of 1822 and 184l; in 
1522, 805 persons dicd of yellow fever, or 1 in 53.33 of 
the entire population. In 1841, 1325 died, being one in 
78.12 of tho entire population. 


tions have been made, 
citement is induced. 


Pol ITIc ALI. Mr. Webster, secretary of state, has ac- 
cepted ar iu vit to 8 punte dinner tendered to him 
by his friends in Beson. II. ys in his note of accep- 
ance, dated 97 wer. : wit give me great pleasure to 
meet Dy tellus: ciazens ~S RO tay desire to see me; and 
the mode of such meeiiug I should leave to them, with 
a preference, however, on my part, if equally agreeable 
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Among the passengers in the Great. Western, is sir 
Willisem Drummond Stewert, who a few years since 
made a prolonged visit to the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion of the far west, accompanied -by a talented 
young artist of Baltimore, who executed a number 
of admirable views of the remarkable scenery which 
came under notice during the expedition. It is sta- 
ted that he designs to revisit the same region. 
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Forrran News—Encgland, France the regency to de- 
volve on the duke of Nemours; Russia, anniversary of 
the emperor’s marriage. 

NatrowmaL—Army. Navy. 

or THE Uxnion— Massachusetts, nommations 
ennsylva- 


_ Miscer.aneovs. — ar Ka 
CorrEsroNDeENCE of Webster with the commmission- 
ers of Maine and Massachusetts on the northeastern 


boondary. 
Cornesrospence or Mr. Wensten amp Lorn Aan - Orders for goods from a New York house, on a 
BURTON, l house in Sheffield, England, sent out by the Great 


On TBE Arran Stave Taina, 

On TBE Cas or THE CAROLINE, 

On TRE CASE OF THE CREOLE, 

On IMPRESSXENT. 

CHRONICLE- 

THE TREATY AT WASHINGTON — the nego- 
tiation. We inserted the outlines of the treaty nego- 
tiated between Mn. Wessrer and Lorp ASHBURTON 
in the Register of the 27th August,—the president's 
message to the senate on laying the treaty before 
them for their advice or ratification, in the Register 
of the 10th inst., and commenced the publication of 
the correspondence in relation to the northeast and 
‘northwest boundary lines in the Register of the 17th; 
—that topic is in this number of the Register com- 

pleted, including official papers from the commission- 
ers of the states of Maine and Massachusetts, and is 
followed by the communications which passed be- 
tween the ministers upon the other topics of negotia- 
tion, the question of TRE AFRICAN coast TRADE—THE 
Canotme case—tue Creore case—and lastly rue 
supsect or Iuraessment. This we presume com- 
pletes the official correspondence. We are indebted 
to the New York Courier and Enquirer for the copy 
of those papers. How that paper came into posses- 
sion of them before the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved remains unexplained. There appears to be 
no doubt of their authenticity, and it was desirable 
to complete the publication in as few numbers as 
possible. The treaty itself, however, we shall not 
venture to register until officially promulgated. 

A perusal of the correspondence has but fortified 
the impressions which we early imbibed and have 
repeatedly expressed in relation to the admirable se- 
lections which had been made by both powers, with 
whom to entrust the nogotiations. The whole cor- 
respondence evinces that the highest tone of patriot- 
ism is compatible with a liberal conception of the 
motives of others, and that good feeling and good com- 
men sense form the best ingredients to rely upon for 
either the preservation or restoration of harmony. 

We look for the ratification of the treaty by the 
British government as a matter of course. The offi- 
cial interchange of copies will follow, the injunction 
of secrecy will expire, and the treaty will be official- 
ly published. Meantime the British papers brought 
by the last arrivals furnish us with their comments 
upon the terms of the treaty, a brief notice of which 
will be found under the foreign head. 

That England was as anxious to maintain peace as 
we were, and had brought herself to the determina- 
tion fo preserve it, and settle existing disputes at the 
price of any reasonable sacrifices, we judge from a 
review of her position both political and commer- 
cial, and of the apprehensions which she must enter- 
tain of the disastrous effect of such a charge in those | 
relations, asa war with the United States must pro- 
mee . 

u 
. the ministere upon | [ag organ ofthe high Tory London cluba, and the 
7. ara ⁵⅛˙ A came a 


Western, was filled by the return of the steamer— 
the goods were received in thirty-seven days from 
the date of the orders. l 

The steamer Great Western left Liverpool on the 
3d, and reached New York on the 17th, with ninety- 
six passengers, amongst whom was Madame Celeste 


late husband’s estate. 

The steamer Acadia left Liverpool on the 4th, 
landed 23 passengers at Halifax, received 12 there, 
and brought fifty-two to Boston, which she reached 
on the 18th. 

Nothing of importance has occarred in Euro 
since previous dates. The Great Western brought 
French overland telegraphio despatches from India 
of sickness in the English army, anda gloomy pos- 
ture of thelr affairs there. The European of the 4th 
brought by the Acadia, contradicts the account as 
untrue. ` 

The American minister, E. Everett, ison a visit 
to Paris. O Connell declines being a candidate again 
for mayor of Dublin. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tae taeary or Wasnincron. Accounts of the 
treaty had reached England, and its ratification by 
our senate was confidently anticipated. Hearty con- 
gratulations teem from the press upon the adjust- 
ment of difficulties, yet some of the ultra partizans 
strongly censure Lord Ashburton for conceding too 
much—and almost all the leading British journals 
declare that all the concessions have been made by 
the British representative. The London Times, 
while approving the terms, admits, as it were autho- 
ritatively, that concessions have been made by Great 
Britain, but maintains that they were honorable to 
her generosity and forbearance—that the world 
eould not mistake her motives—that no one could 
attribute any other principle of action in the matter 
than a wish for peace and friendship. The London 
Morning Herald, (Tory), declaresthat too much has 
been yielded to the Americans; and that if the same 
course of concession is continued, our government 
will not stop until it accomplishes its evident resole- 
tion “to expel British dominion entirely from the 
American continent!” | 


THRE VETO OF THE TARIFF BILL, BY PRESIDENT Tr- 
LER. The London correspondent of the Baltimore 
Patriot writes: Although we had been forewarned 
of President Tyler’s determinaton in regard to the 
tariff, the actual reception of the veto created great 
surprise. 1 do not 5 in stating that the 
majority of Englishmen whose minds were turned 
to the condition of our sounn rhe. depressed busi- 
ness—the embarrassments of the general govern- 
ment and the states—the cireumetances under whi 
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| the courage to place his own will above that of con- 


Elliott, on her way to Baltimore to look after her g 


ich | stones; they crouch, from 


-ee — 


grass! This journal, in its encomiastic fervor, pla- 
ces Mr. Tyler's act beside that of Cromwell, when 
he called out, take away that bauble!” (the mace of 
the house of commons,) and maintains that. both 
were morally right, because they knew better the 
nterests of the country than parliament in the one 
case, OF con in the other. The same paper 
adds that republicanism has, within itself, the seeds 
of its own destruction, and, in proof thereof trium- 
phant’y points to this fourth exercise, by the head of 
a republic, in defiance of the legislature, of a power 
which it truly says no crowned constitutional head 
in Europe would dare to exert! eae 
“The London times charges all the difficulty on 
the subject of the tariff, to the sainan of the Ame- 
rican people 3 upon po eting the proceeds 
of 1 71 lic land sales. The Statesman (meaning 
John Tyler) appeals in vain against that principle of 
self-interest which lies at the foundation of demo- 
cratic institutions,’ He magnanimously adds: Un- 
der these circumstances we cannot withhold our 
compassion for the embarrassments of the American 
overnment, and our contempr for the osstnvacy 
and IGNORANCE of a peopLe who know nelther how 
to govern, nor how to obey.’ ao 
“One of the funniest articles I have read for a 
long time, is the enclosed commentary of the Lone | 
don Morning Herald on the speech of Mr. Adams.. 
reviewing the measures of the session, (which is 
given, by-the-by, at length.) It is really worthy of 
republication—if only to show (he profound acquain- 
tance of British writers with American history. Mr. 
John Quincy Adams is represented as the 
of the second president of the United States—and is 
hauled over the coals very savagely for his democra- 
ey which leads him to embarrass the conservative 
r. Tyler. It will afford-the ex-president a hearty 
laugh. Do send it to him. : 
“The veto has been received with mingled feel- 
ings by the commercial classes. Of course, it would 
be very satisfactory to the manufáeturers, if protec- 
tion of American industry should be entirely struek 
down, and forever—but then-they find also that the 
same blow is felt upon the finances of the count 
and they suffer more from the consequent general 
depression of trade and business in our country,than 
they are h:kely to gain from any low rate of duties 
on British products.” 


As an offset to the exultations of the royal presses 
upon the veto, we listen for the tune to change so 
soon as they learn the final passage of our tariff bill. 
We may then expect every wire which the wealth 
power and intrigue of England and France, aye, and 
Germany too, can set in motion to be exerted in or- 
der to distract our councils and endeavour to pull 
down our American system,—which threatens more 
vitally than either armies or navies, the existence of 
their monstrous corruptions, the support of their pri- 
vileged classes—the fetters with which they hold in 
subjeetion the bone and sinew of their immense 
communities, and wherewith they degrade human 
beings to conditions below that of slavery itself! 

The disturbances in the manufacturing districts 
have subsided, or nearly so. Tho “turn outs” had 
‘turned in” again, aod business was rather better 
The report of burning Sir Robert Peel's residence 
was untrue. The chartists as well. as the anti-sorn 
bill association, repe? the imputation of being eom- 
cerned in the late outbreaks. suffering o 
tives found they had no party, not even the radicals 
torely upon. Their distress remained unmitigated: 
their spirits more than ever broken down. , 

The Paris Radical politicians seem di nted 
and vexed at the subsidence of the commotions in 
the manufacturing and mining districts of Great Bri- 
tain. It is.a miserable failure, they remark, but not 
surprising, because the British laborers of every de- 
inpor are so unused to fire arms, that they çan 
neither load nor fire a gun; they can only throw 
) bit, before any array of 
the aristocratic power: the French and Spanish ope- 
ratives and peasantry differ from them entirely ip 
those respects, and hence wide-spread insurrections 


in Franoe or Spain may always end in revolutions, 


Besides, the English regular troops, being the d 
and outcasts of society, and ofſicered from the rich 
classes or the superior, have no sympathies with the 
r the government can depend upon their obe- 
jenos to any purposes and ordeys, 7 >>> 
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The Paris correspondence of the National. Intelli- 
gencer adds: There is but one part on the other 
side of the channel disposed and watchful to exas- 
perate the: strikes and banded vagrancy into political 
and persevering rebellion; and that party, Chartists, 
lack every requisite for success except loose and 
brute numbers. O'Connell early and justly appreci- 
ated them in their proffer as auxiliaries of Ireland, 
and I presume that, in regard to London, the Stan- 
dard of the 22d inst. does not vastly hyperbolize, when 
it says: 

“There is a floating rumor of a Chartist move- 
ment to be attempted in the metropolis to-night. The 
thing being foreseen is ridiculous. The kitchen maids 
of the city would be able, and, we believe, not un- 
willing, to sweep the whole Chartist body into the 
Thames with their brooms.” 

The season has been one of the best ever known, 
snore every where excellent, provisions abundant and 
cheap. 

The Anti-Corn Law Asssociation is still urging 
their cause upon the ministry, but with little prospect 
of success. 

American securities were totally neglected, scarce- 
ly a transaction being heard of, and the accounts by 
each steamship being almost worse than before.— 
The loan for the general government has not been 
mentioned for some days past, and the commission- 
er, Mr. Robinson, is travelling in Germany, the 
last accounts from him being from Baden Baden, a 
fashionable watering place, where there is not much 
to be done in the business of negotiating the sale of 

nds. 
gt ee Victoria and Prince Albert embarked on 
board the Royal George Yatch, on the 30th ult. in 
great state, and accompanied by two sloops of war 
and a fleet of steamers, two of which towed the Yatch, 
proceeded for the Forth. 


Jand, south of the Hymber, 
fully secured, at:; 
land about half of the grain is cut, Abypdance every 


whers. 
FRANCE. 
The debates on the regenc 
mass of French news. The bill as 5 by the 
government ap inting the duke of Nemours to that 
contingent station, was decided by a vote of 310 in favor 
and 94 against it, besides 26 who refused to vote 
without the special instructions of their constituents. 
An amendment was offered first by Montlaville, De- 
Jespaul, and St. Albin, that the regency should de- 
volve upon the mother of the heir should he yet be 
a minor at the death of Louis Philippe. Fifty radi- 
eals only supported the amendment and it was of 
i M. de Sade offered an amend- 


course negatived. DI. 
icting the regency to the eldest of the 
ment eee this was also ne- 


paternal uncles of the minor ing, 


question form the 


. of Nemours is already filling, io the north plot. 


un the troope and manicipalities, the pert of his de- 
kane lbrocher. Strietures, p usible enough, are multi- 
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lied, id the opposition journals, on the orations, | a requital tó him Lor the manifestation of a disposi- 
feasts, and adulations of which he is already the ob- tion in Germany to maintain tbe nationality of Po- 
ject. He evinces his modesty and sense by the fol-| land in accordance with the treaty of Vienna, and 
owing reply te a commanding officer, whe referred | from a spirit of dissatisfaction at the late papal allo- 
flatteringly to his new position: cution of July 22nd in respect (2 the grievances of 
‘“‘My-dear general: I can never hope to replace my | the Catholic church in the Russian empire, said by 
r brother, who was so superior to me in all things; them to have been elicited through Austrian influ- 
ut I will do my best. Every one has qualities pecu- | ence. 
liar to himself, and it will be by acting according toj General Grabble commander of the Russian army 
my own character, and to what heaven wills that II in Circassia has been defeated with the lose of 6,000 
noaie he that I 5 . to fulfil what is ex- soldiers and 80 officers. 
cted from me. It ready much, to have right SOUTH AFRICA. 
celings and the desire to do good. This is what will] Another cloud has lowered over the brilliancy of 
always be found in me.” the British arms. We have to chronicle the parti- 
A Captive Prince. The following letter, dated | culars of a reverse in South Africa. 
from the prison of Ham, July 26th, is not without in- It seems the Dutch colony at Port Natal, have pro- 
terest: claimed themselves independent of the British auth- 
“Sir: I have read in the Post an extract of a work | orities, and formed a new constitution of their own. 
written by Miss Louisa Costello, in which J remark-| A detachment of troops was finally sent under the 
ed these words: ‘Prince Louis Napoleon now expi-| command of capt. Smith, of the 27th regiment, to 
ates in that mournful retreat (the Castle of Ham) his reduce them to submission. The official report of 
breach of honor and mad imprudence.’ For the last | that officer has been received, communicating the de- 
two years that I have been a captive I have never | feat of the detachment, with considerable loss. The 
noticed the many absurdities advanced respecting | Dutch “Boorse,” as they are called, were encamped 
my descent at Boulogne. It is useless for the van-! in force at Congella, numbering over 6,000 strong.— 
quish to submit to discussion the caprice of fortune; The road to the encampment had mangrove trees on 
but, when my honor as a man is attacked, I do what f one side and water on the other, and as the English 
lies in my power to defend it; a pure conscience is troops made their appearance, a murderous fire was 
all that is left me. Being convinced that the inten-| poured in upon them from behind the trees, not an 
tion of insulting misfortune cannot enter a woman's se being in sight. The troops returned the fire 
heart, I beg to subjoin the copy of a letter I wrote but of course without effect. and the detachmeat was 
on the subject to the Journal du Peuple on the 9th of | forced to return with severe loss, leaving also two 
December last: ‘I never contracted any engagement | field pieces behind. 
whatever with the French government. Five years LIBERIA. 
ago I was set at liberty against my will and without} Dates to lst June are received. The Native 
conditions. During my trial at the court of Peers, | chape! at Monrovia was destroyed by fire on the 28th 
the attorney general was obligned to acknowledge | April. 
it. I never fuiled in my word, and never will.’ || The message of Gov. Roberts, who succeeds the 
have no doubt that the author of ‘A Pilgrimage to late Gov. Buchanan, presented to the legislature of 
Picardie and Auvergne’ will regret having added the | Liberia on the 4th of April last, represents the Ame- 
pain of calumny tu the sorrows of captivity. I take | rican colony to be in a very flourishing condition. 
this opportunity, sir, of expressing my thanks forthe| The general health of the people is good, and the 
interest you have often manifested in my behalf, | civil and religious institutions established in Monro- 
and remain, &c. [za are said to be exerting a most happy influence 
“NaroLeos Lovis Bonaparte.” | over the natives, who are daily adopting the customs 
Tux Frencn Coromes. The Courier des Etats of the colonists. DIR 


Unis gives an almost frightful account of the French IN . 
Telegraphic despatches from India, brought via 


colonies. At Martinique, St. Pierre, Guadaloupe, 
Pointe-a-Petre, the distresses are the rea test, and Malta and Paris, from Jellalabad, 22d June, are of 


petitions are put forth to the proper authorities for a | most dismal aspect to the British cause. They state 
change of laws, with a view of obtaining a better that sickness, extreme heat, the want of food, and the 
state of things. simoons, are destroying the army. The discontent 
BELGIUM. and the inaction in which the army is left, are at 
Tue Berotan Tarirr. The Moniteur Belge of their height. Ukbar Khan has seized the Bala His- 
the 15th contains the royal ordinance fixing the du- sar, and the treasures which were left there. The 
ties on linen threads, cloths, wines, and silk goods, | governor general has given full ermission to ge- 
and states in accordance with the treaty with France, | neral Pollock to act as as he may think proper. 
that Symptoms of mutiny have shown themselves 
Article 6, which refers to French wines and silks, | among the Seiks. ‘ 
is thus drawn up: In consequence of a modifica-| The news from Candahar is to the 11th of June, 
tion of the customs’ law at present in force, the en- and is without interest. 
trance duties on wines and silk goods of French pro- The Morning Chronicle of the 3d states that Lord 
duction shall be subject to the subjoined tariff:— | Ellenborough has not even left General Pollock to 
French wines, in cask, 50 cents the hectolitre, and in| act according to the best of his judgment, but has 
bottles 2f. French tissues, silk goods, such as satins, sent him explicit orders to retreat from Jellalabad, 
velvets, ribbons, &c. 4f. the kilogramme; plain silk | with his whole army, in October, or as soon as the 
handkerchiefs, 4f. the kilogramme; printed ditto, 4f. | season was favorable for return. This step the Chro- 
the kilogramme.” nicle denounces in terms of the utmost indignation. 
- RUSSIA. On the other hand, other London papers give a dif- 
On the 25th July ult. the twenty-fifth anniversary | ferent version of the news. 
of the emperor’s marriage with the sister of the Prus- Intelligence from Bombay to July 19th, Calcutta, 
sian king, a grand review took place at St. Peters- g 8th. and China. May 26th. 
burg. the details of the ceremonies have not eneral Pollock was on the 24th of June at Jella- 
been published in the Petersburg journals and immedi- | labad, and it would seem, whatever the orders pre 
ately afterwards the Prussian king who had proceed- | viously issued may havo been, that he is to remain 
od thither to add to the interest of the celebration,| there until the arrival of the season which would 
took his departure and returned to Berlin, the Euro- allow him to retire through the Punjaub. Contrary 
pean press bas been busily engaged in supplying va- to the French telegraphic despatch, the troops have 
rious rumors of a detected conspiracy to assassinate | not suffered from sickness and other casualties; on 
the emperor. It was said, that the Ressian nobility the aera’ A the health of the troops was tolerably 
had become alarmed at the disposition he had mani- . Orders to maintain his position have also 
fested to emancipate all the serfs of the empire, been despatched to General Nott, at Candahar. who 
having already a few months ago emancipated his has not ee done ao, but gained a brilliant victory 
own, and attributing his course to the influence of over the Afighans, led on by Sufter Jung, (the youn 
his Prussian cannextons, had determined to sacrifice est son of the late Shah Soojah) who was himse 
the royal brothers on that day in the presence of the | made prisoner. This action took place on the 29th 
army on review-~that the Prussian king however of May, beneath the walls of 5 The Bri- 
was made acquainted with the plot on the day of his tish arms have also been crowned T 19 0 al 
arrival, and that measures were adopted accordingly | Kelat-i-Ghilzie on the 2lst of May, where Colonel 
the guards doubled, the dubious regiments proper- Wymer who had been sent to relieve that place, de- 
ly disposed of, and the ringleaders banished to Sibe- feated the enemy with considerable loss. ae 7 
ria. Another version is that a splendid nee of so- 1 troops appear to have suffered severely from 
lid silver armed with two poignards moved by a se- Sickness. — 
cret spring and to operaie Upon his taking his seatso| Respecting the movements of Akbar N 
as to ensure his death, was to have heen presented to} learn that he had succeeded in capturing the a 
him on that day as a mark of the loyal attachment of | Hissar at Cabool, where he had nominated himself 


i i i the Wuzeer of the nominal Shah Futteh Jung, the 
his boyards, and that this led to the detection of the ae 15 Soejah. One of the most im- 


however, is the order by the 


rtant occurrences, 
The English papers conaider the speedy return of] portan formation of an army of 


the Prussian king and the coolness of his reception xs: governor general far the 
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carrying on their operations against Texas and Yu- 
catan. One of those steamers it is believed has os- 
enped the vigilance of the British authorities and has 
arrived in the Gulpb of Mexico. The brig Alexan- 
dria, arrived at New Orleans on the 22d ult. spoke a 
new iron steamer upon the coast of Yucatan, 
FF.. be the Guade- 


„ - 

Mexican agents wore not so lucky however 
with the Moniesuma, a very formidable steamer, hav- 
ing 4 long 32 pounders, two 32 carronades, one 68 
pounder, 500 rockets, shells, &c. and A full crew of 
men and officers, Richard Francis Cleveland, post 
captain in the royal navy, commander, with eight or 
ten officers, boatswain, gunners, and 150 seamen, in 
addition to twelve marines, all of whom have been 
in hor majesty’s service. 

The crew had received each in advance £6; they — 
were en for three years certain at £3 a month. The hon. J. C. Srencen, secretary of war, arrived 
with permission to terminate the engagement at theft Fort Monroe on Saturday morning, and was re- 
end of one year. Each man, on retiring from the ceived with the usual honors. 
service, was to receive £5 besides his wages, to car- 

DIPLOMATIC. Mexicaw sinisrza to tHe U. 


ry him home. She cost 70 or £80,000 sterl. This 
splendid ship on the ere er sailing, was seized b E ae Pl learn from Tampico, 25th ultimo, that 
i i i cers of the customs for a breach of neutrality, alledag- | Don N. ALmonre has been appointed minister ple- 
us ever ave ve 8 clear ENN 8 aga ed by Gen. Hamilton, and of which that gentlemen | nipotontiary to the United Sistas He has the 1255 
perae A now clearly shown to have been the immo- has furnished himself, it is said with ample proof. | tation of being a sagacious and cool-headed man.— 
diate result of his own treachery. He had entered , The hon. Ashbel Smith was at Paris when Gen. | It was generally thought that this appointment would 
into a plot— the word is his own—for the betrayal Hamilton effected his seizure. He has since assist- tend to close the breach between the two govern- 
of Ameen Oollah Khan, one of the chief leaders of ed, and doubtless will eee pri- ments. 
the insurgents, with whom he himself had previous- "#tely as well as officially, in making * E f the for- 
Wy baan u. n Ber f Bias her whch gin event of condemnation, one 1 of the fr 
had for its end the sacrifice of this man, that the en- 19% peron Sko ibd i alemao at he ci ioni. 


voy was killed by Mohammed Akbar. Accounts from iico, eyes at New Orleans, 


reserve of 20,000 men, -under the command of Gene- 
ral Sir Jasper Nicolls, the commander-in-chief in 
India, at Sirhind, near Delhi. 


Tack caus or THE Ayrauawistan war. We 
copy the following from a late number of the Lon- 
don Herald. In whata light does it put the unholy 
war now w by Great Britain in Central Asia. 
That region is at least one thousand miles from the 
British possessions in India, and the invasion of it 
Was as wanton an act of aggression as was ever per- 

trated; and the original wrong doing, as appears 

y the subjoined unimpeachable testimony, has been 
aggravated by an attempted act of the grossest treach- 
ery. We may commiserate the fate of the thou- 
sands of innocent individuals, who, in obedience to 
orders, have been driven into that wild country as to 
a slaughter house, but if none should ever return the 
event could not but be regarded as a most righteous 
national retribution. 

From a Calcutta Correspondent. “I fear that our 
national character for political integrity has sus- 
tained a severe blow at the hands of the late Cabool 
envoy. Disclosures are now being made which tell 
a deplorable story of fraud and duplicity, forbidding 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


PRESIDENT TYLER has retired to his residence 
in Virginia for a short time. The death of his la 
companion in life, added to the duties incident to 
closing of a long session of congress, renders some .,. 
pose indispensable. He of course declines all pubu. 
testimonies of respect that have been tendered. 

We learn from the Norfolk Herald that the presi- 
dent of the United States and his family, having 
performed the mournful task of sepulture to the re- 
mains of Mrs. Tyrer. in the county of New Kent, 
were received on board the steamer Pstrick Henry, 
at the Grove, (a few miles above Jamestown), and 
oes at 4 o'clock, at Old Point Comfort, on Mon- 

ay. 


FINANCES. The New York Express of 10th 
says— We learn from the highest authority that the 
secretary of the treasury does not intend to issue any 
of the new emission of treasury notes authorized. 


— Who provokes state that a Mr. Joseph Wells has offered to loan the tai n 7 
G Mexican government the sum of $7,000,000, on condi- | pet He ip enabled te abe this cure in obe DaN 
Justly condemns himself. tion that he be permitted to import from London aof the offers that are made to him, to take any portion 


certain quantity of lish cotton goods. The pro- 

ition had been laid before congress, but had not 

nacted on. The domestic manufacturers were 
protesting loudly against the project. 
BUENOS AYRES. 

Dates to 9th July. General Rosas re- assumed the 


The envoy had conspired with Mohammed Akber 
Khan for the delivery into his hands of Ameen Ool- 
Jah; and it was at their conference, which terminat- 
ed by the death of MeNaghten, that the last named 
chief was to have been betrayed into the hands of the 
British minister. To secure the success of the “plot,” 
the envoy had desired general Elphinstone to order functions of government on the 4th of July, the dele- 
out two regiments on special service, telling him at] gate governor having his hands full with his duties as 
the same time what be needed them for, and con- minister for foreign affairs. 
gtatulating himself on every thing 5 in such} Admiral Brown sailed from Buenos Ayres on the 
good train. It is reported that general Elphinstone | ↄgth June with five vessels under his command to 
started on hearing the word “plot,” and said, -that is look after some Montevidean vessels that had enter- 
an ominous word to issue from the mouth of an Eng- ed the Uruguay, with a view of constructing a batte- 
lishman.” Be that as it may, M’Naghten went out to ry at Punta Gorda. 
the conference and met Akbar Khan. The Khan, who] “The Montevidean bark Leapoldina Rosa it was, 
it is now said had no intention of betraying his oountry- and not a French vessel as reported, that foundered 
men, but had listened to the overtures of the British en- on the east coast of the Benda Oriental. The cap- 
voy solely to test his good faith, although the proposal | tain and two hundred emigrants on board perished. 
made to him was, as regarded his individual Inte-] Executions are numerous at Buenos Ayres; five — 
resis, a most advantageous one, began to reproach persons were shot on the 30th ult. Among them OPERATION OF THE TARIFF. One of the 
M’Naghten with his dishonorable conduct, his too evi- | was Henry Ibbotson, a native of the state of Maine, | salutary and immediate effects of the passage of the 
dent desire tooverreach the Afighans by any diploma- | who had been first lieutenant of the Oriental brig of revenue bill, was that of restoring confidence and 
tic trickery, however unscrupulous it might be, and] war „Conanchas, v captured by Admiral Brown’s| improving the credit of the sound stocks of the coun- 
finished by summoning him to Dunbar, there to meet squadron. The unfortunate man was landed, severe- try, and those of the gevernment itself. particularly. 
Ameen Oollab and the other assembled chiefs, and ly wounded in the action, and sent to the hospital; Government stocks advanced from 97 to 101, in 
als gies his conduct before them. Akbar Khan | from the hospital he was discharged without parole or | New York market. 
upon the envoy to mount a horse, which bad | restriction, and being in a destitute condition, was} The New York Express states that a very conei- 
been provided for him; the envoy refused to do so, supported by the charity of his countrymen, in Bue- | derable amount of European goods have recently ar- 
and the Khan dragged him or pushed him forward to] nog Ayres. In the month of April the captain of the | rived in that city which will be returned without bo- 
enforee compliance with his orders. M’Naghten| schooner Delta, bound to Boston, offered Ibbotson a| ing landed, in consequence of the tariff. It is to be 
resisted, blows were exchanged,, and, at last, Akbar passage and in the act of going on board he was ar- į regretted, that any loss or inconvenience should ac- 
Khan, in a state of exasperation, drew his pistol and | res , and imprisoned, at 1 o’clock on the morn- | crue to individuals, but it is no serious loss to the 
shot the envoy. This is the story which as NOW | ing of the 30th was shot. The body was afterward | country. 
transpired, aod there is every reason to believe, the seen at the “Recoleta” with three ball holes in the But whilst the tariff bill has been hailed in almost 
true one; for it rests upon the evidence of Capt. Mac- breast, and the throat cut and perfectly naked, the | every other part of the Union with decided approba- 
kenzie, who was present at the conference, and of] monsters refusing burial to the corpse. The consul | tion, there are leading politicians south of us that 
Gea. Elphinstone, who was well acquainted with the} ang Capt. Ogden interceded with the delegate gover- j are denouncing its provisions in the most unqualified 
events which proceded and conducted to it. That nor, Don Felipe Arana, for his life, and were told] terms. The Richmond Enquirer immediately on iu 
is a sad talo for an lishman to narrate” that it would be perfectly safe. Such are the cruel- | passage hoisted the party flag of “repeal, repeal,” 
: HINA. ties practised in Buenos Ayres. Humanity calls and predicted that the next congress would erase its 
The intelligence from China is to May 29th, but] aloud for the interference of the higher powers, that] iniquitous provisions from the statute book. The 
fourteen days later than we have had direct from there may be a termination to such revolting and | ‘‘Carolinian” published at Columbia, S. C., and con- 
thence. Only part of the forces from England had bloody scenes. sidered to be under the immediate influence of Mr. 
arrived, and noimportant movement had been made. The Oriental government, under date of June] Calhoun, denounces the act as “the most protective, 
Another slaughter of the Chinese had taken place lith, intimated its willingness to reduce or rescind | fraudulent, perfidious, bile unjust and uncon- 
at Tsekee, near Ningpo, on the 15th with but slight] the 16 per cent. existing extraordinary duties on im- stitutional” that has ever been passed—end proceeds ta 
boas on the part of the British. An improbable rumor ports, and the five per cent. on domestic exports, | say: If it be not repealed when the democrats come 
perae of the flight of the emperor into Tartary. provided the merchants would come forward and | into power, it must be nullified; and nothing prevents 
tis customary with him to e an annual visit/ subscribe “a sum such as shall be considered suffi- | us from urging an immediate resort to that rightful 
thither. cient to entitle them to the said concession.” Eight] remedy, but a disinclination to use it in any but ex- 
days were allowed them for this pu , after which | treme cases, and a hope, however faint, that the de- 
the government would determine whether to rescind | mocrats will repeal it when they come into pawer.“ 
or not. | The iron and nail works in Troy, whieh had been 
Mowrevipgo. A letter from Montevideo of 13th | suspended for several months, have agaia been put 
June says, that the projected invasion of the Orien- in operation. This is one of the efecte of the late 
tal republic by its former president, Oribe, is defer- | tariff. l 
red until the spring, his army, 10.000 strong, winter The Mattewan factory has again been put in o 
ing, meantime, in the province of Santa Fe. The ration, and 400 hands are now employed init. The 
Oriental government was making strenuous exertions | factory of Mr. Tech at Haverstraw, New York, bas 
for defence. One of the measures propcsed was to recommenced work with 200 hands. A number of 
emancipate all the negroes, 5.000 of whom, it was other factories are to commence work, 
: : 


of the twelve million loan. He has an opportunity 
of disposing of any portion of it, at par, but he is 
holding a larger portion of it at a higher rate. The 
offer to take a million and a half of the loan from 
this city, is probably closed. 


CONSULS, Ko. By letters and papers from Per- 
nambuco, it appears great indiznation is felt at the 
removal of Joseph Ray, who for 20 years has been the 
efficient and fuithtul United States consul at that port, 
affording every aid to not only bis own countrymen 
but to those of other nations. 

O. S. Morse, esq. U. S. consul at St. Johns, Porto 
Rico, has arrived at Norfolk. 

Richard Pollard, eg. late charge d'affaires of the 
United States at Chili came passenger in the St. 
Louis from Rio Janerio. i 


TEXAS. 

Advices to the th August. Capt. Elliott, British 

charge d’affairs is welcomed in the Houston rs. 

Since the battle of Lefantitiau no Mexicans have 

made their appearance, and the western frontier is 

uiet. The Texan troops are withdraw from Lamar; 

y ictoria is now the extreme frontier on that direc- 
tion. 


Was rams. Agents of the Mexican govern- 
ment have had two or o steam frigates con- 


reparing 
structed in Eagiand, fitted were of bearing arms. and altogether there à brighter prospect . 


bi 
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Lower Canada would attempt a passage in this direc- 
tion, leaving the Chaudiere on one hand and the route 
by Madawaska on the other. 

If this line shall be agreed to. on the part of the 
United States, I suppose that the British minister 
would, as an equivalent, stipulate, first, for the use 
of the river St. John, for the conveyance of the 
timber growing on any of its branches, to tide wa- 
ter, free from all discriminating tolls, impositions, 
or inabilities of any kind, the timber enjoying all 
the privileges of British colonial timber. All opi- 
nions concur, that this privilege of navigation must 
greatly enhance the value of the territory and the 
timber growing thereon, and prove exceedingly use- 
ful to the people of Maine. Second, that Rouse’s 
Point, in Lake Champlain, and the lands heretofore 
su to be within the limits of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and New York, but which a correct ascer- 
tainment of the 45th parallel of latitude shows to 
be in Canada, should be surrendered to the United 
States. 

It is probable, also. that the disputed line of boun- 
dary in Lake Superior might be so adjusted as to 
leave a disputed island within the United States. 

These eessions on the part of England would en- 
ure partly to the benefit of the states of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. but princi- 

lly to the United States. The consideration on 
the part of England, for making them, would be the 
manner agreed upon for adjusting the eastern boun- 
dary. The price of the cession, therefore, what- 
ever it might be, would in fairness belong to the 
two states interested in the manner of that adjust- 


nt. 

Under the influence of these considerations, I am 
authorised to say, that if the commissioners of the 
two states assent to the line as 5 eee ae 
oom i r, the United States will undertake 
to say to (ese aisles the sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, to be divided between them 
in equal moities; and, aleo, to undertake for the 
settlement and payment of the expenses incurred by 
those states, fur the maintenance of the civil posse; 
and, s leo, for a survey which it was found necessary 
o make. : 

The line suggested, with the compensations and 
equivalents which have been stated, is now submit- 
ted for your consideration. Thst it is all which 
might have been hoped for. looking to the strength 
of the American claim, can hardly be said. But, as 
the settlement of a controversy of such duration is 
a matter of high importance, as equivalents of un- 
doubted value are offered, as longer postponement 
aud delay would lead to further inconvenience, and 
to the incurring of further expenses, and as no bet- 
ter occasion, or perhaps any other occasion, for set- 
tling the boundary by agreement, and on the princi- 
ple of equivalents, is ever likely to present itself, the 
government of the United States hope thst the com- 
missionera of the two states will find it to be con- 
sistent with their duty to assent to the line F 
and to the terms and conditions attending the propo- 


sition. 

resident has felt the deepest anxiety for an 
amicable settlement of the question, in a manner 
honorable to the country, and such as should pre- 
serve the rights and interests of the states concerned. 
From the moment of the announcement of Lord Ash- 
durton's mission, he has sedulously endeavored to 
pursue a course the most respectful towards the 
states, and the most useful to their interests, as well 
as the most becoming to the character and dignity of 
the government. He will be happy, if the result 
shal] be such as will satisfy Meine and Messachu- 
setts, as well as the rest of the country. With these 
sentiments on the part of the president, and with the 
conviction that no more advantageous arrangement 
ean be made, the subject, is now referred to the grave 
deliberation of the 5 am the honor 
to be, with t respect, your ob't serv’t, 

d greai pee DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To the hon. the commissioners of Maine.“ 


ing at the monument at the source of the 
river St. Croix, as designated by the commissioners 
under the fifth article of the treaty of 1794, between 
the government of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain; thence north, following the exploring line run 
and marked by the surveyors or the two govern- 
ments in the year 1817 and 1818, under the fſth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Ghent, to its intersection with 
the river St. John, and to the middie of the channel 
thereof; thence, up the middle of the main channel 
ef the said river St. John, to the mouth of the river 
Ba. Francis, thence, up the middle of the channel of 
said river, and of the lakes through which it flows, 
to the outlet of the Lake Pohenagamook; thence, 


"Sau mutates mutandis, w Lie commissioners ul Mae 


%. 


southwesterly to a straight line. to a 


northwest branch of the river St. John, which point 
shall be ten miles distant from the main branch of 
the St. John, in a straight line and in the nearest di- 
' rection; but if the said point shall be found to be less 
than seven miles from the nearest point of the high- 
lands that divide those rivers which empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, then the said point shall 
be made to recede down the said river to a point 
seven miles in a straight live from the said dividing 
highlands; thence, in a straight line. in a course about 
south. eight de west, to the point where the pa- 
rallel of latitude of 46 25 interseets the southwest 
braneh of the St. John; thence, 5 by the 
said branch, to the source thereof, in the highlands 
at the Metjarnette ; thence, down along the 
said highland, around the headwaters of Indian stream, 
and so on to the highlands which divide that stream 
on the one hand, and Hall's stream on the other; 
thence, south, along the said highlands, till the line 


thus run intersects the old line of boundary surveyed | 


and marked by Valentine and Collins, previously 
‘to the year 1774, as the 45th degree of latitude, and 
which has been known and understood to be the 
line of actual division between the states of New 


York and Vermont on one side, and the British pro-. tion 


point on the the relinquishment, by the commonwealth of Massa ` 


chusetts of territory whieh she always claimed to be 
a part of her possessions, and to which we believe 

she has a clear and indisputable title. So strong is the 

eonviction of the right of Massachusetts and Maine 

to the undisturbed enjoyment of the land constituting 

what is called the disputed territery, by force of the 

treaty which terminated the war of the revolution, 

that she would prefer an appeal to the same arbitra- 

ment by which the acknowledgment of her right was 

originally obtained, to a surrender, without just equi- 

valents, of any portion of their territory. Still, she 

is aware that the government and people of the U. 

States desire to preserve peace and friendly relations 

witb other nations, so long as they can be maintain- 

ed with honor, by concessions which, not a just po- 

licy alone, but that. which is liberal and magnani- 

moua, may require. She pertakes of the commoa 

spirit, and its influence pervades all her actions, 

throughout this negotiation. i. 

There are other considerations of weight in the 

‘ decision of this question. Though the title of Mas- 
į sachusetts to the lands in dispute is believed to be 
| perfect it is not to be overlooked that they have been 
the subject of controversy through many years; that 

5 by negotiation and through the interven- 
an umpire, have been unsuccessfully made, 


vince of Canada on the other, as heretofore known | to extinguish a conflicting claim; and that the na- 


and understood, to the Iroquois or St. Lawrence tions which sre now seeking by renewed n 


river. 


Captain Talcott, te Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 14, 1842. 
Sia: The territory within the lines mentioned by 


tiation 
to put a period to the protracted strife, while desir- 
ing peace, have been brought to the verge of destruo- 
tive war, through dissensions incident to a disputed 
‘boundary, Should this tiation fail of a success» 
ful issue, the alternative offered is a renewed sub- 


you contains eight hundred end winety-three square mission of our rights to the determination of others. 


miles, equal to five hundred and 


tance from Lake Pohenagamook to the Metjarnette 
portage being one hundred and ten miles. ter- 
ritory is barren, and without timber of value, and I 
should estimate that nineteen parts out of twenty are 
unfit for cultivation. Along eighty miles of this ter- 
ritory, the highlands throw up into irrigular eminen- 
ces, of different heights, and, though observating a 
general northeast and southwest direction, are not 
brought well into line. Some of these elevations are 
over three thousand feet above the sea. 

The formation is primitive siliceous rock, with 
state resting upon it. around the besis. Between the 
eminences are morasees and swamps, throughout 
which beds of moes of luxuriant growth rest on and 
cover the rocks and earth beneath. The growth is 
auch as is usual in mountain ons on the continent, 
in high latitudes. On some of the ridges and emi- 
nences, birch and maple are found; on others, 
and fie; and in the swamps spruce intermixed with 
cedar; but the wood, every where, is insigficant, and 
of stinted growth. It will readily be seen, therefore, 
that for cultivation, or as capable of furnishing the 
means of human subsistence, the lands are of no va- 
lue. I am, sir, your ob't serv't, 

A. TALCOTT, commissioner. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 


Commissioners of Massachusetts to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 20, 1842. 
Sin: We have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of 15th of July, ad- 
dressed to us as commissioners of Massachusetts, 


authorised to act in her behalf in the settlement of 


the controversy concerning the northeastern bounda- 
ry of the United States. The proposal therein pre- 
sented for our assent, in behalf of the government 
we represent, to the establishment of the conven- 
tional boundary indicated in your communication, 
and upon the terms and equivalents therein set 
forth, bas received our careful consideration, and 
without further delay we submit the following re- 


ly. 
ý Tiner the many interviews which we have had the 
pleasure to hold with you during the p of the 


negotiation which is drawing to its close, it is unne- 
cessery for us to express our full concurrence in the 
sentiment, that the line suggested, with its com 
sation and equivalents, is not all which might have 
been hoped for, in view of the strength of the Ame- 
rican claim to the territory in dispute. But inasmuch 
as in the of a negotiation conducted with 
t deliberation, every proposition has been put 
orth, which any y, in whatever manner and to 
whatever extent it may be interested, has been dis- 
posed to submit for consideration and adoption, and 
the ultimate point has been reached, at which 
tiation must result in a compact, or the interruption 
of further effort fer its accompliskment, lp? saree 
to discharge the remaining duty which is devolved 


upon us. 
We are fully aware of the importance of the act 


thep we are called upon to perform. It is yet lees than 


thousand Past experience enforces the belief that other years 
five hundred and twenty acres. It is a long and nar-! must elapse, and great inconveniences be felt, before 
row tract upon the mountains or highlands, the dis- a decision can be obtained; snd the same monitor 


| suggests the obvious truth, that however the title af 
Massachusetts and Maine, and of the U. States, may 
be firmly established in justice, it is not equally oer- 
tain that it would be confirmed by the tribunal, from 
whose decision, whatever it might be, no appeal could 
honorably be taken. 

But the considerations which most powerfully im- 
pel the state of Massachusetts to acquiesce in terms 
or a treaty that your communication indicates, are 
the known desire of the people of the United States 
for a speedy settlement of the vexed question of the 
boundary, and the of the general government 
expressed through its constitutional organs, that Mas- 
sechusetts would yield her consent to an arrangement 
which that government deems to be reasonable. The 
state we have the honor to represent would be slow 
to disappoint the hopes of the nation, and reluctant 


— e 


spruce | to reject terms which the government of the United 


States her to accept, as being compatible ia 
the estimation of that government, with the interest 
of the state, and essential to the complete adjustment 
of difficulties, which the security of national peace 
demands. 

Whether the national boundary suggested by you 
be suitable or unsuitable, Skoit the Sapena Ua 
that Great nen 2 100 = United States for the 
territory conceded to her be a te or inadequate, 
and whether the treaty which sball be effected shall 
be honorable to the country or incompatible with 
its rights and dignity, are questions, not for Mame- 
chusetts, but for the general government, upon its 
responsibility to the whole country, to decide. It is 
for the state to determine for what equivalents they 
will relinquish to the United States her interests in 
certain lands in the disputed territory, so that she 
may be made available to the government of the 
United States, in the establishment of the northeast- 
ern boundary, and in a general settlement of all mat- 
ters in controversy between Great Britain and the 
United States. In this view of the subject and with 
the understanding that by the words the nearest 
point of the highlands,” in your description of the 

line of boundary, is meant the nearest 
point of the crest of the highlands; that the 
the free navigation of the river St. John shall ia- 
clude the right to the free transportation thereupon 
of all products of the soil as well as of the forest; 
and that the pecuniary compensation to be pei 
by the federal government to Massachusetts shall 
be imereased to the sum of one hundred and 


t to 


fifty thousand dollars, the state of Massachusetts 
th her commissioners, hereby relinquishes to the 
United States her interest to the lands which will 


be excluded from the dominion of the United States 
by the establishment ef the boundary aforesaid. 


We have the honor to be, with the greatest re 
spect, your obedient servants, 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 
JOHN MILLS, 
CHARLES ALLEN, 


Hen. Danial Van, a of sale. 


— —-—-— 
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*. Tha Maine commissioners t Mr. Webster. 
ee a A Washington, July 92, 1842. 
Sra: The undersigned, commissioners of 
Maine on the subject of the northeastern boundary, 
bare the honor to acknow] the receipt of your 
note addressed to them under date of the 15th in- 
stant, with enclosures therein reſerred to. The pro- 
position first submitted by ths snecial minister of 
Great Britain, on the gur ect of the boundary, hav- 
ing been disagreed to, and the proposition made on 
the part of the United States, with the assent of the 
commissioners of Maine and Massachusetts having 
been rejected as inadmisible, coupled with the ex- 
pression of surprise that it should have been made; 
and Lord Ashburton, in the same communication, 
having intimated a preference for conference rather 
than correspendence, and having omitted in his note 
to make any new proposition, except a qualified 
withdrawal of a part of his former one, we learn 
from your note that you “have had full and frequent 
conferences, with him respecting the northeastern 
boundary,” and that you “believe you understand 
what is practicable to be done on that subject, so far 
as he (Lord Ashburton) is concerned.” We also learn, 
that in these conferences he has made no positive 
or binding proposition, thinking, perhaps, it would 
be more desirable, under present circumstances, 
that such a proposition should proceed from the side 
of the United States;” but that you have reason to 
believe that he would agree to a line of boundary 
such as is described in the paper accompanying 
your note (marked B; ) and also, that you entertain 
the conviction “that no more advantageous arrange- 
went can be made; and, with this conviction, you 
refer the subject to the grave deliberation of the com- 


Missioners. 
Regarding this as substantially a proposition on the 
part of the United States, with the knowledge and 


assent of Great Britain, and as the one, most favora- 
ble to us which, under any circumstances, the latter 
government would either offer or accept. the under- 
signed have not failed to bestow upon it the grave 
deliberation and consideration wHich its nature and 
importance, and their responsible position, demand. 
If the result of that deliberation should not fully jus- 
tify the expressed hopes or meet the expectations 
end views of the government of the United States, 
we beg you to be assured that such failure will be 
the result of their firm convictions of duty to the 
state they represent, and wil] not arise from any 
_ want of an anxious desire, on their part, to bring the 
controversy fo an amicable, just, and honorable ter- 
mination. In coming to this consideratio , they 
have not been unmindful that the state of Maine, 
with the firmest conviction of her absolute right to 
the whole territory drawn into controversy, and sus- 
tained, as she has been, by the unanimous concur- 
sence of her sister states, and of the government of 
the union, repeatedly expressed and cordially given, 
and witbout a wavering doubt as to the perfect prac- 
eability of marking the treaty line the face of 
the earth, according to her claim, bas yet, at all 
times, manifested a spirit of forbearance and patience, 
uoder what she could not but deem unfounded pre- 
teosions, and unwarrantable delays, and irritating 
eecroschments. In the midst of all he provocations 
to resistance, and to the assertion and maintenance 
of her extreme rights, she has never forgotten that 
ebe is a member of the union, and she has endea- 
vored to deserve the respect, sympathy, and co-ope- 
ration of ber sister states, by pursuing a course equal- 
ly removed from pusillanimity and rashness, and by 
maintaining ber difficult position in a spirit that 
would forbear much for peace, but would yield no- 
thing through fear. At all times, and under all cir- 
tances, she has been ready and anxious to bring 
controversy to a close upon terms honorable and 
equitable, and to unite in any proper scheme to affect 
that object. lu this spirit, and with these convictions, 
Maine instantly and cheerfully acceded to the propo- 
abs of the general government made through you to 
appoiat commissioners. 


4 fbn no obstacle might be interposed to the suc- 
ful issue of this negotiation, her legi gave 
ber commissioners ample and unlimited powers, 
: whieh, but for the presumed necessary of the caso, 
der le would be slow to yield to any functiona- 
vies. Her commissioners, thus appointed and thus 
 @mpowered, assumed the duty pee 
in the spirit and with the views 


a conciliatory. 


equivalent, all that 
asked or desired by the 
other citizens of Maine, 
were pot unapprised of the fact so often alluded to ig 


our commupications, thet Ruge. bad. long 


In fixi 


& similat spirit, 
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been anxious to obtain the undisputed 


tion between her provinces. So 
learn from any source, this was the oaly 

object she had in view, and the oniy one which has 
been regarded in contemplation. 


With this understanding, the undersigned at once 
decided to yield, upon the most liberal terms, this 
long-sought convenience; and they indulged the confi- 
dant expectation that such a concession would at once 
meet all the wants and wishes of the English gov- 
ernment and bring the mission to a speedy and satis- 
factory close. When, therefore, we were met at the 
outset by a proposition which required the cession on 
our part, of all the territory north of the St. John 
river, and h of the territory on the south to in- 
clude the Madawaska settlement, extending at least 
fifty miles up that river, with no other equivalent to 
us than the limited rightto float timber down that 
river, and to the United States the small tracts adja- 
cent to the forty-fifth parallel of latitude in other 
states, we scald: not but express our regret to be thus 
as it were repelled. But regarding this rather as the 
extreme limit of a claim, subject, notwithstanding 
the strong language of Lord Ashburton, to be res- 
trained and limited, we deemed it proper. in our 
communication of the 6th instant, after eclining to 
accede to the proposition, in conjunction with the 
commissioners of Massachusetts, to point out and offer 
a conventional line of boundary as therein specified. 
on this line, we were main) anxious to se- 
lect such a one as should at once and pre-eminently 
give to Great Britain all that was necessary for her 
understood object, and to preserve to Maine the re- 
mainder of her territory. To accomplish this object 
we departed from the river to secure the unobstruc- 
ted use of the aceustomed way from Quebec to Hali- 
fax. We are just aware that any objection has been 
made, from any quarter, to this line as not giving up 
to Great Britain all that she needed, or could reason- 
ably ask for the above purpose. And although Lord 
Ashburton did not deem it necessary to “examine the 
line (proposed) in its prae details,” ar to look at a 
map on which it could be most readily be traced, and 


although he has seen fit to say that he was “quite at a 


loss to account for such a p 1,” yet he has not 
intimated that the line suggested fails, in any respect 
to meet the object we had in view, and which we 
frankly and readily avowed. It is well known to 

ou, sir, that we had determined upon no such in- 

exible adherence to that exact demarcation as l 
would have prevented us from changing it, upon any 
reasonable evidence that it did not, ın every respect 
meet the requirements of the above stated proposi- 
tion, in relation to a perfect line of communication. 
But believing then, as we do now, that it did thus 
meet all these requirements; and although it was, as 
we feel bound to say, the general and confidential ex- 
pectation of the people of Maine that any relinquish- 
ment on our part of jurisdiction and territory, would 
be in part at least, compensated from that strip of con- 
tiguous territory on the west bank of the St. John; yet, 
when we were solemnly assured, that no such cession 
could be made under his lordship's instructions, we 
forebore to press for this reasonable and just ex- 
change, and contented ourselves with accepting the 
limited right of navigation of the river, as the only 
equivalent from Great Britain for the territory and 
jurisdiction we offered to surrender. And, a8 you 
remark, we offered not merely a right of way on land 
fora similar cession on the water, but the entire 
and absolute title to the land and jurisdiction of the 
large tract north and east of the line specified. It 
cannot be denied that it preserves to us a frontier in 
a forest almost impenetrable on the north, which 
would defend itself by its own natural character, 
and that, if any thing should be deducted from the 
agricultural value of that portion beyond the Mada- 
waska settlements, on account of its ruggedness and 
its want of attraction to settlers, much may justly be 
added to its value as a boundary between the two 
nations. | 


The valuo of this tract to Great Britain, both in a 
civil and military point of view, cannot be overlook- 
ed.. It gives her the much-coveted route for the 
movement of troops in war, and her mails and pas- 
sengers in peace, and is most appeals important 
in case of renewed outbreaks in her North American 
colonies. The assumption of jurisdiction in the 
Madawaska settlement, and the pertinacity with 
which it has been maintained, are practical evidence 
of the value attached to the tract by the government 
of ber Britannic majesty. l 

Wo have aliuded to these views of the value and 
importance of this- territory, not with any design of 


expressing our regret that we thus offered it, but to 


show thet we are fully aware of all these. views and 
circumetapese affecting tbe- quegtiog, and that, we 


a 


ion of 
that portion of the territory which would enable her | of those British statesmen w 
state of to maintain 4 direct and uninterrupted communica- 
far ab we could | tion of equivalents. 


our whole action on 


85- 


sagacity and prudence 
o so early attèmpted to 
secure it as a cession, by negotiation, and the sugges- 


duly appreciate tbe far pene 


The answer of Lord Ashburton to your note of 
the 8th instant, contained a distinct rejection of our 
offer, with a substantial withdrawal of his claim to 
any territory south of the river St. John, but not 
modifying the claim for the relinquishment, on the 
part of Maine and the United States, of all north of 
that river. Our views in reference to many of the 
topics in his lordship’s reply, we have had the honor 
heretofore to communicate to you, in our note of the 
16th instant; and to that answer we would now re- 
fer, as forming an important part of this negotiation, 
and as containing our refusal indicated. Weare now 
called upon to consider the final proposition made by 
or through the government of the United States, for 
our consideration and acceptance. The line indicated 
may be shortly defined as the line recommended by 
the King of the Neitherlands, and an addition thereto 
of a strip of land, at the base of the highlands, run- 
ning to the source of the southwest branch of the St. 
John. The examination and consideration of all othe 
er lines, which might better meet our views and ob- 
jects, have been precluded by the declaration, and 
other plenary evidence we have, that the line specified 
in your communication is the most advantageous that 
can be afforded to us; and that no one of less extent, 
or yielding in fact less to the other party, can be 
deemed admissible. We are therefore, brought to 
the single and simple consideration of the question, 
whether we can consistently with our views of our 
dutyto the state we represent, accept the proposition 
submitted by you. ö 

So far as any claim is interposed, based upon a 
supposed equity arising from the recommendation of 
the King of the Netherlands, we have only to refer 
to oue oror note for our. views on that topic. We 
have now only to add, that we came to this confer- 
ence untramelled and free, to see if, in a spirit of 
amity and equity, we could not find and agree upon 
some new line, which, while it yielded all that was 
needed by one party, might fairly be the motive and 
groundwork for equivalent territory or rights granted 
to the other; and that we cannot make any admis- 
sion or consent to any proposition which would not 
revive, but put vitality and power into that which, 
up to this time, has never possessed either. We base 

grounds entirely independent of 

the arbiter. 7 

It may possibly be intimated in this connexion, as 

has more then once been 3 that the com- 
missioners of Maine, and the people of that state, 
are dis to the whole territory as clearly 
falling within their rightful limite, and are not will 
to consider the question as one in doubt and dispute, 
and, therefore, one to be settled as if each party had 
nearly or quite equal claims. Certainly, sir, the peo- 
ple and government of Maine do not | Ba the 
question has been drawn. into dispute. ey have 
had too many and too recent 1 evidences of 
that fact, to allow such a doubt, however much at a 
loss they may be to perceive any just or tenable 
grounds on which the adversary claim is based. For 
years they have borne and foreborne, and struggled to 
maintain their right, in a peaceable and yet unflinch- 
ing spirit, against what appeared to them injustice 
from abroad and neglect at home. But thay have 
yet to learn that the mere fact that an adverse claim 
is made and persisted in, and maintained by ingenui- 
ty and ability for a series of years, increasing in ex- 
tent and varying its grounds as years roll on, is to be 
regarded as a reason why courtesy should require in 
opposition to the fact, a relinquishment of the confia 
dence, or that a continued, adverse, and resisted 
claim, may yet, by mere lapse of time and reitera- 
tion, ripen into aright. But we desire it to be dis- 
tinctly remembered that, in this attempt to negotiate 
for a conventional line, Maine has mot insisted, or 
even requested, that any formal or virtual admission 
of her title to the whole terrirory should be a condi- 


sumed it, as a point of are 


the atrong aspeet of 
5 ld hardi 
ty. cou 1 


we expressed ourselves fully in a former note. 

In vetursing to the direct consideration of the last 
proposition, and the terms end conditionmattendin 
it, in quꝛtios io ourselves and our state; we feo] bound 


— 


to declare, and we confidently spree to you, sir, in 
confirmation of the declaration, that this negotiation 
bas been conducted, on our own part, with no mer- 
views, and with no design to extort unreason- 
able uivalents or extravagant compensation. The 
state of Maine has always felt the insuperable repug- 
nance to parting with any portion even of her disput- 
ed territory, for mere pecuniary recompense from 
adverse claimants. She comes here for no mere bar- 
gain for the sale of acres, in the spirit or with the 
art of traffic. Her commussioners have been much 
less anxious to secure benefit and recompenee, than 
to preserve the state from unnecessary curtailment 
and dismemberment. The proposition we made Is 
evidence in fact. We have heretofore 
some opinions of the mutual character of the benefits 
to each party from the free navigation of the St. John. 
Without entering, however, upon the particular con- 
sideration of the terms and conditions, which we 
have thought it necessary to do, we distinctly state 
that our great repugnance to the line is apon 
the extent of territory required to be yielded. e 
may, however, in passing, remark that all the pecu- 
niary offers contained in your note, most liberally 
construed, would scarcely recompense and pay to 
Maine the amount of money and interest which she 
has actually expended in defending and protectin 
the territory from the wrongs arising and threaten 
by reason of its condition as disputed ground. 

Considering, then the propensities as involving the 
surrender of more territory than the avowed objects 
of England require, as removing our landmarks from 
the well-known and well-defined boundary of the 
treaty of 1783, on the crest of the highlands, besides 
insisting upon the line of the arbiters in its full ex- 
tent, we feel bound to say, after the most careful and 
anxious consideration, that we cannot bring our 
minds to the conviction that the proposal ie such as 
Maine had a right to expect. 

But we are not unaware of the expectations which 
have been and are still entertained of a favorable is- 
sue to this negotiation by the government and people 
of this country, and the great disa tment which 
would be felt and expressed at its failure. Nor are 
we unmindful of the future, warned as we have been 
by the past, that any attempts to determine the line 
by arbitration must be either fruitless, or with a re- 
sult more to be deplored. 

We are now given to understand that the execu- 
tive of the United States, representing the soverei 
ty of the union, assents to the proposal, and that this 

s t of the government at least is anxious for 
its acoéptance, as, in its view, most expedient for the 
general good. 

The commissioners of Massachusetts have already 

giren their assent. en. behalf of that commonwealth. 
situated, the commissioners of Maine, invoking 
the spinit ef attachment -and patriotic devotion of 
their state to the. union, and being willing to yield to 
the deliberative convictions of her sister states as the 
l of duty, and to interpose no obstacles to an ad- 
. Justment whieh the general judgment of the nation 
shell as honorable and expedient, even if 
l VVV of a portion 
of the birthright of the people of their state, and 
prized by their birthright, have de- 
ined to overcome their objections to the propo- 
tal, so far as to say, that if, upon mature oonsidera- 
tion, the senate of the United States shall advise and 
consent to the ratification of a treaty, correspondin 
in its terms with your proposal, and with the condi- 
tions in our memorandum accompanying this note 
(marked A) and identified by our signatures, they, by 
virtue of the. power vested in them by the resolves 
by the legislature of ‘Maine, give the assent of that 
siate to such conventional line, with the terms, con- 
ditions and equivalents herein mentioned. We have 
the honor to be; sir, with HA respect, your obedient 
- servants, ‘EDWARD KA ANAGH, 
EDWARD KENT, 
JOHN OTIS, 
WM. P. PREBLE. 
Hen. Daniel Webster, &c. 


A. 

~The commissioners of Maine request the following 
provisions, or the substance thereof, shall be incor- 
rated into the proposed treaty, should one be agreed 
on: 

Ist. That the amount of “the disputed territory 
fund” (so called) received by the authorities of New 
Brunswick, for timber cut on the disputed territory, 
shall be paid over to the United States, for the use 
of Maine and Massachusetts, in full, aed a particular 


g | commanding the United States schooner one 


2d. That all grants of land within that 
the di terri 


portion of 
Lal 
roade by Maine and 


Navy department 
conceded to Great Britain, Sea: Your letter of. d March 
assachusetts, or either of them, | closures, has been received. 
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’ June 4, 1840. 
last, with its en- 


shall be confirmed, and all equitable possessory titles; The instructions given you, for your goverumen 


shall be quieted, to those who pessese the claims; and 
we assent to a reei vision for the benefit oſ 
settlers falling within the limits of Mame. And we 
trust that the voluntary suggestion of the British mi- 
nister, in regard to John aker, and any other, if 
there be any, similarly situated, will be carried into 
effect, so as to secure their rights. 


3d. Thatthe right of free navigation or the St. John, í 


as set forth in the proposition of Mr. Webster. on the 
part of the United States, shall extend toand include 
the products of the soil, in the same manner as the 
ucts of the forest; and that no toll, tax or duty 
e levied upon timber coming from the territory of 
Maine. EDWARD KAVANAGH, 
EDWARD KENT, 
JOHN OTIS, 
WM. P. PREBLE. 


EXTRADITION AND SUPPRESSION OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 9, 1842. 

Sm: By the 3d article of the convention which I 
have this day signed with you, there is an agreo- 
ment for the reciprocal delivery in certain cases of 
criminals from justice, but it becomes necessary that 
I should apprise you that this article can have no le- 
gal effect within the dominions of Great Britain, un- 
til confirmed by act of parliament. It is possible 
that parliament may not be in session before the ex- 
change of the ratification of the convention, but its 
sanction shall be asked at the earliest possible period, 
and no doubt can be entertained that it will be given. 
In her ‘majesty’s territories in Canada, where cases 
for acting under this convention are likely to be of 
more frequent occurrence, the governor general has 
sufficient power under the authority of local legisla- 
iton, and the convention will there be acted upon s0 
soon as its ratification shall be known; but it be- 
comes my d to inform you of the short delay 
which may possibly intervene in giving full effect to 
it where the cen tion by parliament becomes 
necessary for its execution. 

I beg, sir, to renew to you the assurance of my 
high consideratien. ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webeter. 


Mr. Paine to Mr. Webster. 
i Washington, May 2, 1842. 

Sır: The agreement between commander William 
Tucker, of the British navy, and myself, is so con- 
nected with numerous instructions ting pro- 
ceedings on the coast of Africa, that I should furnish 
a copy of all, if the object were to justify myself, 
but as the wish of the state department seems to be 
to ascertain the nature of the agreement itself, and 
the action of myself thereon, and as I wish to for- 
ward this view promptly, I shall restrict myself to 
these points, commencing with the agreement, of 
which the following is a copy: 

“Commander William Tucker, of her Britannic 
majesty’s sloop Wolverine, and senior officer on the 
west coast of Africa, and lieutenant John S. Paine, 


U 
in order to carry into execution, as far as possible, 
the orders and views of their respective governments 
respecting the suppression of the slave trade, here- 
by request each other and agree to detain all vessels 


under American colors found to be fully an servant, 


for, and engaged in the slave trade; that if prov 
be American property, they shall be handed over to 


the United States schooner Grampus, or any other nior officer of 
s} Africa. 


American cruizer, and that if proved to be Spanish 
Portu 


4 ese, Brazilian or English property, to any of 
er 


ritannic majesty’s cruizers employed on the the letter, but finally 


when you left the United States, while they indicat. 
ed a friendly co-operation with the commanders of 
the British cruizers in the sup ion of the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa as likely to aid in de- 


lors, and under certain circumstances, to detain them, 
with the view of turning them over to the Grampus, 
or other United States cruizers. 

Such a delegation of power is not only unauthoriz- 
ed by your instructors, but contrary to the establish- 
ed and well known principles and policy of your 
government, and is therefore not sactioned by the de - 
partment. 

You will make known the views of the rt 
ment on this subject to the commander of the Wol- 
verine, and inform him that the arrangement made 
with him, haying been disapproved by your gover 
ment, cannot, on your part, be complied with; the 
areat object of the co-operation being to obviate the 

iffculties of capture, growing out of assuming 
Portuguese, English, Spanish, or Brazilian colors, 
when overhguled by an American, or American oo- 
lors when overhauled by a British cruizer. 

For this purpose, you are authorised to cruise in 
company and in co-operation with any British ves- 
sel of war employed on the slave coast, in the pur 
suit of objects similar to your own. I am respect- 
fally, your obedient servant, J. K. Pavipnee. 

Leut. J 


In compliance with this, I addressed Captain Tuck- 

er as follows: | l ' 
U. S. schooner Grampus, April 27th, 1841. ` 

Sm: am directed to make known to you the 
views of my government respecting the a ment 
signed and exchanged with you ont the lick March, 
1840, at Sierra Leone. j 

The secretary of the navy says: Inform him that 
the arrangement made with him having been disa 
proved by your government, cannot, on your part, 
complied. The great object of the co-operation be- 
ing to obviate the difficulties of capture, growing 
out of the practice adopted by slavers, of assuming 
Portuguese, English, Spanish, or Brazilian colors, 
when overhauled by American, or American colors 
when overhauled by a British cruizer. For this pur- 
pose, you are authorized to eruize in company and 
co-operation with any British vessel of war employ- 
ed on the slave coast, in pursuit of objects similar to 

our own. 

From the above extract will perceive that the 
secretary of the navy at Washington is careful to 
avoid giving countenance to the practice of detain- 
ing American vessels, even though they be slavers, 
unless ee vessels of war. 

The best, if not the only means of co-operation 
left, would seem to be, exchanging information, or 
cruising in company. 

If any thing can be affected by this vessel within 
such limits, while on the coast, it will be tifying 
to me to aid you, or any of her majesty’s officers, in 
reer 20 1 an object. i 

am, very high respect, sir, your obedient 
Jom A. Pa NE, Reut. š 

Captain Wx. Tucxer, 
5 B. M. sloop Wolverine, and se- 
B. M. naval force on the coast of 


Tucker, 1 did not despatch 


Hoping to mect Ca 
fee Ending his successor had arrit- 


west coast of Africa, forthe suppression of the slave | ed, I addressed him the following: 


trade, so far as their respective laws and treaties | L. S. schooner Gr 


will permit. 


Signed and exchanged at Sierra Leone, this I lch] rangement with commander Wm. Tuche 


day of March, 1840. 


r Grampus, Sierra Leone, June 17, 1841. 
While eruising here last year, [had made an ar- 


r, of a si- 
milar character to that recommended; which, how- 


Joux S. Parr, commending United ever, was not approved by the secretary of the navy, 


States schooner Grampus. 
Wim Tocaer, 
J. M. sloop Wolverine. 
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her | the receipt of a communication from Washi 
: : the subjeet, Ihave deemed it proper to 
The objections of this agreement were mainly) you a 


known that there subsisted be- | for your success in the 


and as I have not fallen in with Capt. Tucker siece 


on 
to 
tter to Capt. Tucker, with a copy of the 


common case with slavers, | agreement referred to therein. 


In eonolusion, I tender to you my sincere wishes 
ion of duties so inte- 


account rendered, or & grose sum, to be agreed upon | tween the Bristish and American force a good un- to the cause of humanity. I am, with res- 
by the commissioners of Maine and Massachusetts, |derstanding and -a disposition to for the pect, your obd’t serv't, = Joan 8. Panes, 
shall be paid by Great Britain, as a settlement of that indicated, as far as possible, without violat-| Lieut. eommanding. | 

fund; ‘and ali claims, bonds and securities, taken 8 ing treaties. re i Captain 

timber cut 


upon the territory, be transferred to 
tim erc ef Maine and Messnelusetta. 


Jun, to-which i- 
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s et 


A was forwerded by me to the depart-| Commanding H. B.M. ship Iris, senior efficer on 
* n ; | thesnseterm sonst.of Afsica> T 


- strance of this government against the transaction, 


government, on their instruetion to 


tion which terminated in the destruction of the Ca- 


the unprovoked attack of a band of British rebels 
and American pirates, who, having been “‘permit- 


portion of the territory of her majesty. 
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Any expression of my opinion of Mr. Paulding's 
letter to me would have been improper and would 
still be indecorous. I shall be grateful to be inform- 
ed if you think any explanation or defence necessa- 
ry. i have never believed so. 

Ihave the honor to be, with the highest respect, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

; JOHN S. PAYNE, 
Commander United States navy. 
Han. Daniel Webster, | 


secretary of state. 


— — — 


CASE OF THE CAROLINE. 


aa 


FROM THE COURIER AND ENQUIRER. 


Nr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. ` 

Department of state, Washington, July 27, 1842. 
Mr Lorn: In relation to the case of the ‘Caro- 
Tine,” which we have heretofore made the subject of 
conference, I have thought it right to place in your 
hands an extractof a letter from this department to 
Mr. Fox, of the 24th of April, 1841, and an extract 
from the message of the president of the U. States 
to congress at the commencement of its present ses- 
sion. These papers you have, no doubt, alread 
seen; but they are, nevertheless, now communicated, 
as such communication is considered a ready mode 
of presenting the view which this government enter- 
tains of the destruction of that vessel. 


The act of which the government of U. States 
complains is not to be considered as justifiable or 
unjustifiable, as the question of the lawfulness or 
unlawſulness of the employment in which the Ca- 
roline” was engaged may be decided the one way or 
the other. That act, of itself, a wrong, and an 
offence to the sovereignty and dignity of the United 


States, being a violation of their soil and territory— 


a wrong for which, to this day, no atonement, or 
even apology, has been made by her majesty’s go 
verument, your lordship cannot but be aware that 
self-respect, the consciousness of independence and 
5 equality, and a sensitiveness to whatever 
may touch the honor of the country—a sensitive- 
hess which this government will ever feel and ever 
‘cultivate—makes this a matter of high importance, 
‘and I must be allowed to ask for it your lordship’s 
grave consideration. | 

_ Ihave the honor to be, my lord, your lordship's 
most obedient servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lon Asusurron, &c. &c. 


> . i 


` Extract of « letter from Mr. Webster to Mr. Fox, dat- 
ed April 24, 1841. ; na 
; a : * ; 


The undersigned has now to signify to Mr. Fox 
that the government of the United States, has not 
changed the opinion which it has heretofore expres- 
eed to-her majesty’s government of the character o 
the act of destroying the Caroline.“ 


It does not think that that transaction can be justi- 


fied by any reasonable application or construction of 


the right of self-defence, under the Jaws of nations. 
It is admitted thata just right of self-defence at- 
taches always to nations as well as to individuals, 
and is equally necessary for the preservation of both. 
But the extent of this right is a question to be judg- 
ed of by the cireamstances of eaeh particular case; 
and when its alleged exercise has led to the com- 
mission of hostile acts within the territory of a pow- 
er eat peace, nothing less than a clear and absolute 
' necessity can afford ground of justification. Not 
having, up to this time, been made acquainted with 
the views and reasons, at length, which have Jed her 
majesty’s government to think the destruction of the 
“Caroline” justifiable as an act of self-defence, 
the undersigned, earnestly renewing the remon- 


- abstains, for the present from any extended discus- 
sion of the question. But it is deemed proper, ne- 
vertheless, not to omit to take some notice of the ge- 
neral grounds of justification a majesty s 

Fox. 
Her majesty’s government hate instructed Mr. 

Fox to say, that they are of opinion that the transac- 


roline” was a justifiable employment of force, for 
the purpose of defending the British territory from 


ted” to arm and organise themselves within the ter- 
ritory of the United States, had actually invaded a 


The president cannot suppose that her majesty’s 
government, by the use of these terms, meant to be 
understood as intimating that these acts, violating the 


laws of the United States and disturbing the peace 


of the British territories, were done under any de- 


„tea of countenance from this government or were 


f| their p 


— —— 


regarded by it with indifference; or that under the 
circumstances of the case, they could have been 
prevented by the ordinary course of proceeding. Al- 
though he regrets that, by using the term “permit- 
ted,” a possible inference of that kind might be rais- 
ed, yet such an inference the president is willing to 
believe would be quite unjust to the intentions of 
the British government. 

That, on a Jine of frontier such as separates the 
United States from her Britannic majesty’s North 
American provinces—a long line enough to divide 
the whole of Furope into halves—irregularities, vio- 
lences and conflicts, should sometimes occur, equally 
against the will of both governments, is certainly 
easily to be supposed. This may be more possible, 
perhaps, in regard to the United States, without any 
reproach to their government, since their institu- 
tions entirely discourage the keeping up of large 
standing armies in time of peace, and their situa- 
tion happily exempts them from the necessity of 
maintaining such expensive and dangerous establish- 
ments. All that can be expected from either go- 
vernment, in these cases, is good faith, a sincere de- 
sire to preserve peace and do justice, the use of all 
proper means of prevention, and that, if offences 
cannot, nevertheless, be always prévented, the offen- 
ders shall still be justly punished. In all these res- 
ete this government acknowledges no delinquency 
n the performance of its duties. 

Her majesty’s government are pleased, also to 
speak of those American citizens who took part with 
persons in Canada engaged in an insurrection against 
the British government as American pirates.“ The 
undersigned does not admit the propriety or justice 
of this designation. If citizens of the U. States, 
fitted out or were engaged in fitting outa military 
expedition from the United States, intended to act 
against the British government in Canada. they were 
clearly violating the laws of their own country, and 
exposing themselves to the just consequences which 
might be inflicted on them, if taken within the Bri- 
tish dominions. But, notwithstanding this, they 
were certainly not pirates, nor does the undersigned 
think that it can advance the purpose of fair and 
friendly discussion, or hasten the accommodation of 
national difficulties, so to denominate them. Their 
offence, whatever it was, had no analogy to cases of 
piracy. Supposing all that is alleged against them 
to be true, they were taking a part in what they re- 

rded as a civil war, and they were taking a part on 
the side of the rebels. Surely England herself has 
not regarded persons thus engaged as deserving the 
appellation which her majesty’s government be- 
stows on these citizens of the United States. 


It is quite notorious that, for the greater part of 
the last two centuries, subjectsof the British crown 
have been permitted to engage in foreign wars, both 
national and civil, and in the latter in every stage of 
ress; and yet it has not been imagined that 
England has at any time allowed her subjects toturn 

irates. Indeed, in our own times, not only have 
individuals, subjects of that crown, gone abroad to 
engage in civil wars, but we have seen whole regi- 
ments openly recruited, imbodied, armed and, disci- 
plined, in England, with the avowed purpose of aid- 
ing a rebellion against a nation with which England 
was at peace; although it is true that, subsequently, 
an act of parliament was passed to prevent transac- 
tions so nearly approaching to public war, without 
license from the crown. 

It may be said, that there is a difference between 
the case of a civil war arising from a disputed suc- 
cession, or a protracted revolt of a colony against the 
mother country, and the case of the fresh outbreak 
or commencement of a rebellion. Thé undersigned 
does notdeny that such distinction may, for certain 
purposes, be deemed well founded. He admits that 
a government, called upon to consider its own rights, 
interests, and duties, when eivil wars break out in 
other countries, may decide on all the circumstan- 
ces of the particular case upon its own existing sti- 
pulations, on probable results, on what its own se- 
curity requires, and on many other considerations. 

It may be already bound to assist one party, or it 
may become bound, if it so chooses, to assist tlie 
other, and to meet the consequences of such assis- 
tance. 

But whether the revolt be recent or long continu- 
ed, they who join those concerned in it, whatever 
may be their offence against their own country, or 
however they may be treated, if taken with arms in 
their hands in thc territory of the government against 
which the standard of revolt is raised, cannot be de. 
nominated 5 without departing from all ordi- 
nary use of language in the definition of offences. 
A cause which has so foul an origin as piracy, can- 
not in its progress or by its success, obtain a claim 
to any degree of respectability or tolerance among 
nations; and civil wars, therefore are not understood, 
to have such a commencement. 

- + ate A. C. i 
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It is well known to Mr. Fox that authorities of the 


| highest eminence in England, living and dead, have 


any purpose of extenuating in the slight- 


the first, fatlen into the doubts, elsewhere entertain- 
ed, of the true extent of the duties of neutrality. It 


maintained that the general law of nations does not 
forbid the citizens or subjects of one government 
from taking part of the civil commotions of another. 
There is some reason, indeed, to think that such 
may be the opinion of her majesty’s government at 
the preserit moment. 

The undersigned has made these remarks from the 
conviction that it is important to regard established 
distinctions, and to view the acts, and offences of in- 
dividuais in the exactly proper light. But it is not 
to be inferred that there is, on the part of this go- 


est degree the crimes of those persons, citizens of 
the United States, who have joined in military ex- 
peditions against the British government in Canada. 
On the contrary, the president directs the undersign- 
ed to say, that it is his fixed resolution that all such 
disturbers of the national peace, and violators of the 
laws of their country, shall be brought to exemplary 
punishment. Nor will the fact that they are insti- 
gated and led on to these excesses by British sub- 
jects, refugees from the provinces, be deemed any 
excuse or palliation: although it is well worthy of 
being remembered, that the prime movers of these 
disturbances of the borders are subjects of the 
queen, who come within the territories of the U. 
States, seeking to enlist the sympathies of their citi- 
zens, by all the motives which they are able to ad- 
dress to them, on account of grievances, real or ima- 
ginary. There is no reason to believe that the de- 
sign of any hostile movement from the U. States, 
against Canada, has commenced with citizens of the 
United States. The true origin of such purposes 
and such enterprises is on the other side of the line. 
But the president’s resolutions to prevent these trans- 
gressions of the laws is not, on that account, the less 
strong. It is taken, not only in conformity to his 
duty, under the provisions of existing laws, but in 
full consonance with the established principle and 
practice of this government. 

The government of the United States has not from 


has held that, however it may have been in less en- 
lightened ages, the just interpretation of the modern 
law of nations 1s, that neutral states are bound to be 
strictly neutral; and that it is a manifest and gross 
impropriety for individuals to engage in the civil con- 
flicts of other states, and thus to be at war while 
their government is at peace. War and peace are 
high national relations, which can properly be estab- 
lished or changed: only by nations themselves. 


The United States have thought, also, that the sa- 
lutary doctrine of non-intervention by one nation 
with the affairs of others is liable to be essentially im- 
paired, if, while government refrains from interfe- 
rence, interference is stil] allowed to its subjects, in- 
dividually or in masses. It may happen, indeed, that 
persons choose to leave their county, emizrate to 
other regions, and settle themselves on uncultivated 
lands in territories belonging to other states. This 
cannot be prevented by governments which allow 
the emigration of their subjects and citizens; and 
such persons, having voluntarily abandoned their own 
country, have, no longer claim to its pretection, nor is 
it longer responsible for their acts. Such cases, therc- 
fore, if they oecur, show no abandonment of the duty 
of neutrality. 

The government of the United States has not con- 
sidered it as sufficient to confine the duties of neu- 
trality and non-interference to the case of govern- 
ments whose territories lie adjacent to each other.— 
The application of the principle may be mure ne- 
cessary in such cases, but the principle itself they 
regard as being the same, if those territories be di- 
vided by half the globe. The rule is founded in the 
impropriety and danger of allowing individuals to 
make war on their own authority, or, by mingling 
themselves in the billigerent operations of other na- 
tions, to run the hazard of counteracting the policy 
or embroiling the relations of their own government. 
And the United States have been the first among ci- 
vilized nations to enforce the observance of this just 
rule of neutrality and peace, by special and adequate 
legal enactments. In the infancy of this government, 
on the breaking out of the European wars which had 
their origin in the French revolution, congress pass- 
ed laws, with severe penalties, for preventing the ci- 
tizens of the United States from taking part in those 
hostilities. 

By these laws, it prescribed to the citizens of the 
United States what it understood to be their duty, as 
neutrals, by the law of nations, and the duty, also, 
which they owed to the interest and honor of their 
own country. 

At a subsequent period, when the American colo- 
nies of an European power took up arms against their 
sovereign, congress, not diverted from the establish- 
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ed system of the government by any temporary con- could augment its power and importance so rapidly 


siderations, not swerved from its sense of justice and 
of duty by any sympathies which it might naturally 


as they are advancing by its own natural growth, 
under the propitious circumstances of its situation. — 


feel for one of the parties, did not hesitate, also, to | But it cannot admit that its government has not 
pass acts applicable to the case of colonial insurrec- both the will and the power to preserve its own neu- 
tion and civil war. And these provisions of law have | trality, and to enforce the observance of its own laws 


been continued, revised, amended, and are in full | upon its own citizens. 


force at the present moment. Nor have they been a 
dead letter, as it is well known that exemplary pun- 
ishment has been inflicted on those who have trans- 
gressed them. It is known, indeed, that heavy — 
alties have fallen on individuals (citizens of the Unit- 
ed States) engaged in this very disturbance in Cana- 
da with which the destruction of the Caroline was 
connected. And itis in Mr. Fox’s knowledge, also, 
that the act of congress of 10th March, 1838, was 
passed for the precise purpose of more effectually 
restraining military enterprises, from the United 
States into the British provinces, by authorising the 
use of the most sure and decisive preventative 
means. The undersigned may edd, that it stands on 
the admission of very high British authority, that 
during the recent Canadian troubles, although bo- 
dies of adventurers appeared on the border, mak- 
ing it necessary for the people of Canada to keep 
themselves in a state prepared for self-defence, yet 
that these adventurers were acting by no means in 
accordance with the feelings of the great mass of the 
American people or of the government of the United 
States. > 

This government, therefore, not only holds itsel 
above reproach in every thing respecting the preser- 
vation of neutrality, the observance of the principle 
of non-intervention, and the strictest conformity, in 
these respects, to the rules of international Jaw, but 
it doubts not that the world will-do it the justice to 
acknowledge that it has set an example not unfit to 
be followed by others; and that, by its steady legis- 
Jation on this most important subject, it has done 
something to promote peace and good neighborhood 
among nations, and to advance the civilization of 
mankind. 

The undersigned trusts that, when her Britannic 
majesty’s government shall present the grounds at | 
length, on which they justify the local authorities o 
Canada, in attacking and destroying the Caroline,“ 
they will consider that the laws of the United States 
are such as the undersigned has now represented 
them, and that the government of the United States 
has always manifested a sincere disposition to see 
those laws effectually and impartially administered. 
If there bave been cases in which individuals, justly | 
obnoxious to punishment, have eae this is no 
more than happens in regard to other laws. 


Under these circumstances, and under those im- 
mediately connected with the transaction itself, it 
will be for her majesty’s government to show upon 
what state of facts, and what rules of national law, 
the destruction of the “Caroline” is to be defended. 
It will be for that government to show a necessity 
of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no 
choice of means, and no moment for delibe ration. It 
will be for it to show, also, that the local authorities 
of Canada, even supposing the necessity of the mo- 
ment authorised them to enter the territories of the 
United States at all, did nothing unreasonable or ex- 
cessive, since the act, justified by the necessity of 
self-defence, must be limited by thet necessity, and 
kept clearly within it. It must be shown that admo- 
nition or remonstrance to the persons on board the 
“Caroline” was impracticable, or would have been 
unavailing. It must be shown that day-light could 
not be waited for; that there could be no attempt at 
discrimination between the innocent and the guilty; 
that it would not have been enough to seize and de- 
tain the vessel; but that there was a necessity, pre- 
sent and inevitable, for attacking her in the dark- 
ness of the night, while moored to the shore. and 
while unarmed men were sleeping on board, killing 
some and wounding others, and then drawing her 
into the current above the cateract, set her on fire, 
and, careless to know whether there might not be in 
her the innocent with the guilty, or the living with 
the dead, committing her to a fate which fills the im- 
agination with horror. A necessity for all this, the 
government of the United States cannot believe ex- 
isted. 

All will see that if such things be allowed to oc- 
cur, they must Jead to bloody and exasperated war.— 
And when an individual comes into the United 
States from Canada, and to the very place on which 
this drama was performed, and there chooses to 
make public and vain-glorious boast of the part he 
acted in it, it is hardly wonderful that great excite- 
ment should be created, and some degree of commo- 
tion arise. : 

This republic does not wish to disturb the tran- 
quillity o the world: its a aas is peace; its policy 
peace. It seeks no aggrandizement by foreign con- 

uost, done it knows thet no foreign acquisition 


It is jealous of its rights, and 
among others, and most especially, of the right of 
the absolute immunity of its territory against aggres- 
sion from abroad; and these rights it is the duty and 
determination of this government fully and at all 
times to maintain, while it will at the same time as 
scrupulously refrain from infringing on the rights of 
others. 

The president instructs the undersigned to say, in 
conclusion, that he confidently trusts that this, and 


all other questions of difference between the two go- 


vernments, will be treated by both in the full exercise 
of such a spirit of candor, justice and mutual respect, 
as shall give assurance of the long continuance of 
peace between the two countries. 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportuni- 
ty to assure Mr. Fox of bis high consideration. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Henry S. Fox, esq. envoy extraordinary and minister 

plenipotentiary. 


Extract from the message of the president to congress at 
the commencement of its present session. 

I regret that it is not in my power to make known 
to you an equally satisfactory conclusion in the case 
of the “Caroline” steamer, with the circumstances 
connected with the destruction of which, in Decem- 
ber, 1837. by an armed force fitted out in the pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, you sre already made ac- 
quainted. No such atonement as was due for the 
public wrong done to the United States by this inva- 
sion of her territory, so wholly irreconcilable with 
her rights as an independent power, has yet been 
made. In the view taken by this government, the 
enquiry whether the vessel was in the employment 
of those who were prosecuting an unauthorised war 
against that province, or was engaged by the owner 
in. jhe business of transporting passengers to and 
ſrof Navy Island, in hopes of private gain, which 
was most probably the case, in no degree alters the 
real question at issue between the two governments. 
This government can never concede to any foreign 
government the power, except in a case of the most 
urgent and extreme necessity, of invading its terri- 
tory, either to arrest the penons or destroy the pro- 

rty of those who may have violated the municipal 

aws of such foreign government, or have disregard- 
ed their obligations arising under the law of nations. 
The territory of the United States must be regarded 
as sacredly secure against all such invasions, until 
they shall voluntarily acknowledge inability to ac- 
quit themselves of their duties to others; and, in an- 
nouncing this sentiment, I do but affirm a principle 
which no nation on earth would be more ready to 
vindicate, at all hazards, than the people and go- 
vernment of Great Britain. If upon a full investi- 
gation of all the facts, it shall appear that the owner 
of the Caroline“ was governed by a hostile intent, 
or had made common cause with those who were in 
the occupancy of Navy Island, then, so far as he is 
concerned, there can be no claim to indemnity for 
the destruction of his boat, which this government 
would feel itself bound to prosecute, since he would 
have acted not only in derogation of the rights of 
Great Britain. but in clear violation of the laws of 
the United States. But that is a question which, 
however settled, in no manner involves the higher 
consideration of the violation of territorial sove- 
reignty and jurisdiction. To recognize it as an ad- 
missible practice, that each government, in its furn, 
upon any sudden and unauthorised outbreak, which, 
on a frontier, the extent of which renders it impos- 
sible for either to have an efficient force on every 
mile of it, and which outbreak, therefore, neither 
may be able to suppress in a day, may take vengeance 
into its own hands, and without even a remonstrance, 
and in the absence of any pressing or overruling 
necessity, may invade the territory of the other, 
would inevitably lead to results equally to be de- 
plored by both. When border collisions come to re- 
ceive the sanction or to be made on the authority of 
either government, general war must be the inevita- 
ble result. While it is the ardent desire of the Unit- 
ed States to cultivate the relations of peace with all 
nations, and to fulfill all the duties of good neighbor- 
hood, towards those who possess territories adjoin- 
ing their own, that very desire would lead them to 
deny the right of any foreign power to invade their 
boundary with an armed force. The correspondence 
between the two governments on this subject will, at 
a future day of your session, be submitted to your 
consideration; and, in the mean time, I cannot but 
indulge the bope that the British government will 


see the propriety of renouncing as a rule of future 


action, the precedent which has been set in the affair 
at Schlosser. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 28, 1642. 

Sra: In the course of our conferences on the seve- 
ral subjects of difference which it was the object of 
my mission to endeavor to seit le, the unfortunate case 
of the Caroline, with its attendant consequences, 
could not escape our attention; for although it is not 
of a description to be susceptible of any settlement by 
a convention or treaty, yet, being connected with the 
highest considerations of national honor and dignity, 
it has given rise, at times, to deep excitements, so ae 
more than once to endanger the maintenance of peace. 

The note you did me the honor of addressing me 
the 27th instant, reminds me that however di 
your government might be to be satisfied with the 
explanations which it has been my duty to offer, the 
natural anxiety of the public mind requires that these 
explanations should be more durably recorded in our 
correspondence, and you send me a copy of your note 
to Mr. Fox, her Britannic majesty's minister here, 
and an extract from the speech of the president of 
the United States to congress at the opening of the 
present session, as a ready mode of 3 the 
view entertained on this subject by the government 
of the United States. 

It is, so far, satisfactory to perceive that we are 
perfectly agreed as to the general principles of inter- 
national law applicable to this unfortunate case. 
Respect for the inviolable character of the territory 
of independent nations, is the most essential founda- 
tion of civilization. It is useless to strengthen a priu- 
ciple so generally acknowledged by any appeal to 
authorities on international law, and you may be as 
sured, sir, that her majesty’s government set the 
highest possible value on this principle, and are sen- 
sible of their duty to support it by their condact and 
example, for the maintenance of peace and order in 
the world. Ifasense of moral responsibility were 
not a sufficient security for their observance of this 
duty towards all nations, it will be readily believed 
that the most common dictates of interest and policy 
would lead to it in the case of along conterminous 
boundary of some thousand miles, with a country of 
such great and growing power as the United States 
of America, inhabited by a kindred race, gifted with 
all its activity, and all its susceptibility on points of 
national honor. 

Every consideration, therefore, leads us to set, as 
highly as your government can possibly do, this 
ramount obligation of reciprocal respect for the 
pendent territory of each. But however 8 this 
duty may be, it is admitted by all writers, by all ju- 
rists, by the occasional practice of all nations, not 
excepting your own, that a strong overpowering ne- 
cessity may arise, when this great principle may end 
must be suspended. it must be so for the shortest 
possible period, during the continuance of an admit- 
ted overruling necessity, and strictly confined within 
the narrowest limits imposed by that necessity. Self- 
defence is the first Jaw of our nature, and it must be 
recognized by every code which professes to regulate 
the condition and relations of man. Upon this modi- 
fication, if I may so call it, of the great general prin- 
ciple, we seem also to be agreed; and on this part of 
the subject I have done little more than repeat the 
sentiments, though in less forcible language, admitted 
5 maintained by you in the letter to which you re- 

er me. . 

Agreeing, therefore, on the general principle, and 
on the possible exception to whieh it is liable, the 
only question between us is whether this occurreace 
came within the limits fairly to be assigned to sueh 
exception—whether, to use your words, there was 
“that necessity of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, 
leaving no choice of means,” which preceded the do- 
struction of the Caroline, while moored to the shore 
of the United States. Give me leave to say, sir, with 
all possible admiration of your very ingenious discus- 
sion of the general xd sch which are supposed to 
govern the right and practice of interference by the 
people of one country in the wars and quarrels of 
others, that this part of your i is little appli- 
cable to our immediate case. If Great Britain, Ame- 
rica, or any other country suffer their people to ft 
out expeditions to take part in distant quarrels, such 
conduct may according to the circumstances of each 
case, be justly matters of complaint; and perhaps 
these transac have generally been in late times 
too much overlooked or connived at. But the case 
we are 5 of a wholly different deserip- 
tion, and may be best determined by answering the 
following questions. Supposing a man standing on 
. where you have no legal right to follow him, 

as a weapon long enough to reach you, and u strik- 
ing you down and endangering your life, how long 
are you bound to wait for the assistance of the au- 


ty having the legal power to relieve you or, te 
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bring the facts more immediately home to the case, rebel leader being disobeyed that she was not so tion to secure, in effect and in practice, the principle 


if cannon are moving and setting up in a batte 
which can reach you, and are actually destroying life 
and property by their fire, if you have remonstrat 
for some time without effect, and see no ‘of 
relief; when begins your right to defend yourself, 
should you have no other means of doing so than by 
seizing your assailant on the verge of a neutral ter- 
ritory? 

I am unwilling to reeal to your recollection the 

iculars of this case, but I am obliged very short- 

y to do so, to show what was at the time the extent 

of the existing justification, for upon this entirely, 

depends the question whether a gross insult has or 

has not been offered to the government and people of 
the United States. 

After some tumultuous proceedings in Upper Ca- 
nada, which were of short duration. and were sup- 
pressed by the militia of the country, the persons 
criminally concerned in them took refuge in the 


found. When the British officer came round the 
point of the island in the night, he first discovered 
that the boat was moored to the other shore. He 
was not by this deterred from making the capture, 
and his conduct was approved. But you will per- 
ceive that there was here, most decidedly, the case 
of justification mentioned in your note, that there 
should be “no moment left for deliberation.” I men- 
tion this circumstance to show, also, that the expedi- 
tion was not planned with a premeditated purpose of 
attacking the enemy within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, but that the necessity of so doing arose 
ſrom altered circumstances at the moment of execu- 
tion. 

I have only further to notice the highly colored pic- 
ture drawn in your note, of the facts attending the 
executiou of this service. Some importance is at- 
tached to the attack having been made in the night, 
and the vessel having been set on fire and floated 


neighboring state of New York, and with a very down the falls of the river; and it is insinuated rather 


la 
vaded the Canadian territory, taking possession of 
Navy Island. 

This invasion took place the 16th of December, 
1837; a gradual accession of members and of milita- 
f. ammunition continued openly, and though under 

e sanction of no public authority, at least with no 
public hindrance, until the 29th of the same month, 
when several hundred men were collected, and twelve 

ieces of ordnance, which only have been procured 
some public store or arsenal, were actually 
mounted on Navy island, and were used to fire with- 
in the easy range upon the unoffending inhabitants of 
the opposite shore. Remonstrances, wholly ineffec- 
tive were made; so ineffectually indeed, that a mili- 
tia regiment, stationed on the neighboring American 


island, looked on without any attempt at interference 


while shots were fired from the American island it- 
self. This important fact stande on the best Ameri- 
can authority, being stated in a letter to Mr. For- 
syth of the 6th of Februsiy, 1838, of Mr. Benton, 
attorney of the United States, the gentleman sent by 
your government to inquire into the facts of the case 
who adds very properly, that he makes the statement 
“with Jeep regret and mortification.” 


This force, formed of all the reckless end mis- 
chievous poor of the border, formidable from 
their num and from their armament, had in their 
— and as part of their establishment, this steam- 

t Caroline, the important means and instrument 
by which numbers and arms were hourly increasing. 
I might safely put it to any candid man acquainted 
with the existing state of things, to say whether the 
military commander in Canada had the remotest rea- 
son, on the 29th of December, to expect to be reliev- 
ed from this state of suffering by the protective in- 
tervention of any American authority. How long 
could a government having a paramount duty of pro- 
tag its own people, be reasonably expected to 
wait for what they had then no reason to expect?— 
What would have been the conduct of American 
oGcers? What has been their conduct under circum- 
etances much less voting? I would appeal to hi 
sir tosay whether the facts which yousay would alone 
justify this act, viz: “a necessity of self-defence, in- 
stant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of means, 
sod no moment for deliberation,” were not applica- 
dle to this case in as high a degree as they ever were 
to any case of a similar discription in the history of 
agi eae r i 

Nearly five years are now passed sinee this occur- 
rence; there has been time for the public to deliberate 
upon it calmly, and I believe I may take it to be the 
opinion of candid and honorable men, that the Brit- 
ish officers who executed this transaction, and their 
3 who approved it, intended no slight or 

isrespect to the sovereign authority of the United 
States. That they intended no such disrespect I can 
most solemnly afirm, and I trust it will be admitted 
that no interference to the contrary can fairly be 
drawn, even by the most susceptible points of nation- 
al honor. 

Notwithstanding my wish that the explanation 1 

had to make might not revive in any degree any feel- 
of irritation, I do not see how I could treat this 
subject without this short recital of facts, because 
the proof that no disrespect was intended is mainly 
to be looked for in the extent of the justification. 
There remains only a polnt or two which I should 
wish to notice, to remove in some d the impres- 
sion which your rather highly colored description of 
this transaction is calculated to make. The mode 
of telling a story often tends to distort facts, and in 


this case more than in any other, it is important to and for 


arrive at plain, unvarnished truth. 
It appears from every account, that the expedition 
was sent to the Caroline when she was ox- 
ted to be found on the British ground of Navy 
land, end thet it wasonly owing to the orders of the 


che facts of this transaction, my duty being to offer 


addition to their numbers openly collected, in- than asserted, that there was carelessness as to the 


lives of the persons on board. The account given by 
the distinguished officer who commanded the expedi- 
tion distictly refutes or satisfactorily explains these 
assertions. The time of night was purposely select: 
ed as most likely to insure the execution, with the 
least loss of life; and it is expressly stated that, the 
strength of the current not permitting the vessel to! 
be carried off, and it being necessary to destroy her 
by fire, she was drawn into the stream for the express 
purpose of preventing injury to the persons or pro- 
rty of the inhabitants at Schlosser. 

I would willingly have abstained from a return to; 
those explanations and assurances which may lead to 
satisfy the public mind and to the cessation of all 
angry feelings; but it appears to me that some ex- 
planation of the facts of the case, apparently misun- 
derstood, might be of service for this purpose. | 


Although it is believed that a candid and impartial 
consideration of the whole history of this unſortu- 
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which has ever been denied in argument, that indivi- 
duals, acting under legitimate authority, are not per- 
sonally responsible for executing the orders of their 
government. That the power, when it exists, will 
be used on every fit occasion I am well assured; and 
Iam bound to admit that, looking through the vo- 
luminous correspondence concerning these transac- 
tions, there appears no indisposition with any of the 
authorities of the federal government, under its se- 
veral administrations, to do justice in this respect in 
as far as their means and powers would allow. 

I trust sir, I may now real gee ri to hope that 
all feelings of resentment ill will, resulting from 
these truly unfortunate events, may be buried in ob- 
livion, and that they may be succeeded by those of 
harmony and friendship, which it is certainly the in- 
terest, and, I also believe, the inelination of all to 
promote. 

l beg, sir, you will be assured of my high and un- 
feigned consideration. ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. &. 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washington, Aug. 6, 1842. 

Your Jordship’s note of the” 26th of July, in an- 
swer to mine of the 27th, cting the case of the 
“Caroline,” has been received and laid before the 

resident. 

The president sees with pleasure that your lord. 
ship fully admits those great principles of public 
Jaw applicable to cases of this kind, which this go- 
vernment has expressed; and that on your part, as 
on ours, respect for the inviolable character of the 
territory of independent states, is the most essential 
foundation of civilization. And while it is admitt- 
ed, on both sides, that there are exceptions to this 
rule, he is gratified to find that your lordship admits 
that such exceptions must come within the limita- 
tions stated and the terms used in a former commu- 
nication from this department to the British plenipo- 
tentiary here. Undoubtedly it is just, that while it 


nate event, will lead to the conclusion, that there is also admitted that exceptions growing out of the 
were grounds of justification as strong as were ever great law of self-defence do exist, those exceptions 
presented in such cascs, and above all, that no slight should be confined to cases in which the ‘necessity 
of the authority of the United States was ever in - of that self-defence is instant, overwhelming, and 
tended, yet, it must be admitted, that there was in leaving no choice of means, and no moment for deli- 
the hurried execution of this necessary service a beration.” 
violation of territory, and I am instructed to assure: Understanding theee principles alike, the differ- 
you that her majesty’s government consider this as ence between the two governments is only whether 
a most serious fact, and that far from thinking that the facts in the case of the Caroline“ make out a 
an event of this kind should be lightly risked, they case of such N the purpose of self-de- 
would unfeignedly deprecate its recurrence. Look - fence. Seeing that transaction is not reeent, 
ing back to what passed at this distance of time, having happened in the time of one of his pre- 
what is perhaps, most to be regretted, is, that some | decessors; seeing that your Jordship, in the name 
explenation and apology for this occurrence was not} of your government, solemnly declares that no slight 
immediately made; this, with a frank explanation of or d iar t was intended to the sovereign au- 
the necessity of the case, might, and probably would thority of the United States; seeing that it is ac- 
have prevented much of the exasperation, and of the | knowledged that whether justifiable or not, there 
aubsequent complaints and recriminations to which] was yet a violation of the territory of the United 
it gave rise. States. and that you ere instructed to say that your 
There are possible cases in the relations of nations | government considers that as a most serious occur- 
as of individuals, where necessity, which controls | rence; seeing, finally, that it is now admitted that an 


all other laws, may be pleaded; but it is neither ea- 
sy, nor safe, to attempt to define the rights or limits 
properly assignable to such a plea. ‘This must al- 
ways bea subject of much delicacy, and should be 
considered by friendly nations with great candor and 
forbearance. The intentions of (the parties must 
mainly be looked to, and can it for a moment be sup- 
posed, that Great Britain would intentionally and 


explanation and apology for this violation was due at 
the time, the president is content to receive these 
acknowledgments and assurances in the conciliatory 
spirit which marks your lordship's letter. and will 
make this subject, as a complaint of violation of ter- 
ritory, the topic of no further discussion between the 
two governments. 

As to that pert of your lordship’s note which re- 


wantonly provoke a great and powerful neighbor? | lates to other occurrences springing out of the case 

Her majesty’s government earnestly desire that a of the “Caroline.” with which occurrences the name 
reciprocal respect for the independent jurisdiction | of Alexander McLeod has become connected, I have 
and authority of neighboring states may be consider- to say that the government of the United States en- 
ed among the firat duties of all governments; and I; tirely adheres to the sentiments and opinions ex- 
have to repeat the assurance of regret they feel that! pressed in the communications from this department 
the event of which I am treating should have dis- to Mr. Fox. This goverument has admitted. that 
turbed the harmony they so anxiously wish to main- for an act, committed by the command of his sove- 
tain with the American people and government. | reign, jure belli, an individuel cannot be responsible, 


Connected with these transactions, there have: 
also been circumstances, of which I believe it is ge- 
nerally admitted that Great Britain has also had 
just ground to complain. Individuals have been 
made personally liable for acts done under the avow- | 
ed authority of their government; and there are now 
many brave men exposed to personal consequences | 
for no other cause than having served their country. | 
That this is contrary to every principle of interna- | 
tional law it is useless for me to insist. Indeed, it 
has been admitted by every authority of your go- 
vernment; but owing to a conflict of laws, difficulties 
have intervened much to the regret of those autho- 
rities, in giving pona effect to these principles; 

these difficulties some remedy has been by 
all desired. It is no business of mine to enter upon 
the consideration of them, nor have I sufficient in- 
formation for the purpose; but 1 trast you will ex- 
eme my addressing to you the enquiry, whether the 
govesnine ut of the United States is upw in a cendi- 


in the ordinary courts of another state. It would re- 
gard it as a high indignity if a citizen of its own, 
acting under its authority, and by its special com- 
mand, in such cases, were beld to answer in a mu- 
nicipal tribunal, and to undergo punishment, as if 
the behest of his government were no defence or pro- 
tection to him. 

But your lordship is aware that in regular con- 
stitutional governments, persons arrested on charges 
of high crimes can only be discharged by some ju- 


. dicial proceeding. It is so in England, it is so in the 


colonies and provinces of England. The forms of 
judicial proceedings differ in different countries, be- 
ing more rapid in some and more dila in others, 
and it may be added, generally. more dilatory, or at 
least more cautious, in cases affecting life, in govern- 
mente of a strictly limited than in those of a more 
unlimited character. It was a subject of regret that 
the release of McLeod was so long delayed, A state 


court, and that not of the highest jyrisdiotion, de- 
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cided that, on summary application, embarrassed, as 
it would appear, by technical difficulties, he could 
not be released by that court. His discharge, short- 
ly afterwards, by a jury, to whom he preferred to 
submit his case, rendered unnecessary the further 
proseeution of the legal question. It is for the con- 
gress of the United States, whose attention has been 
called to the subject, to say what further provisions 
ought to be made to expedite proceedings in such 
cases; and, in answer to your lordship’s question to- 
wards the close of your note, I have to say that the 
government of the United States holds itself, not 
only fully disposed, but fully competent to carry into 
ractice every principle whieb it avows or acknow- 
ledges, and to fuli every duty and obligation which 
it owes to foreign gevernments, their citizens or sub- 
jects. I have the honor to be, my lord, with great 
consideration, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Lord Ashburton, Fe. Fc. 
[Nore. The act to provide farther remedial justice 
in the courts of the United States, Jam by congress 
and approved on Aug. Pth ult. is designed to obviate 
any future complaint similar to that involved in the 
trial of McLeod. It will be seen on page 22 of this 
vohume. Ed.]. 


CASE OF THE “CREOLE.” 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Depariment of state, Washington, Aug. 1, 1842. 

My Lonp: The president has learned with much 
regret that you are not empowered by your govern- 
ment to enter into a forna! stipulation for the bet- 
ter security of vessels of the United States, when 
meeting with disasters in passing between the Unit- 
ed States and the Babama islands, and driven, by 
such disasters, into British perts. This is a subject 
which is deemed to be of great importance, and 
puia cannot, ọn the present occasion, be over- 
ooked. 


No particular ground of complaint exists as to the 
treatment which American vessels usually receive 
in these porta, unless they happen to have slaves on 
board; but in cases of that kind, complaints have 
been made, as already stated, of officious interfer- 
ence of the colonial authorities with the vessel, for 
the purpose of changing the condition in which these 
persons are, by the laws of their own country, and 
of setting them free. 

In the southern states of this Union slavery exists 
by the Jaws of the states and under the guarantee of 
the constitution of the United States; and it has ex- 
isted in them from a period long antecedent to the 
time when they ceased to be British colonies. In 
this state of things, it will happen that slaves will be 
often on board coasting vessels as hands, as servants 
attending the families of their owners, or for the 
purpose of being carried from port to port. For the 
security of the rights of their citizens, when vessels, 
having persons of this description on board, are dri- 
ven by stress of weather, or carried by unlawful 
force, into British ports, the United States propose 
the introduction of no new principle into the law of 
nations. They require only a faithful and exact ob- 
servance of the injunctions of that code as under- 
stood and practised in modern times. 

‘Your lordship observes that I have spoken only of 
American vessels driven into British by the 
disasters of the seas, or carried in by unlawful foree. 
I confine my remarks to these cases, because they 
‘are the common cases, and because they are the ca- 
ses whioh the law of nations most emphatically ex- 
empts from interference. The maritime law is full 
of instances of the application of that t and 
practical rule, which declares that that which is the 
clear result of necessity ought to draw after it no 
penalty and no bazard. If a ship be driven by stress 
of weather, into a prohibited port, or into an open 
port, with prohibited articles on board, in nei 
case is any forfeiture incurred. And what may be 
considered a stil] stronger case, it has been decided 
by eminent English authority, and that decision has 


Your lordship is aware that several cases have oc- | received general approbatian, that if a vessel be dri- 
curred within the last few years which have caused] ven, by necessity, into a port strictly blockaded, this 


much complaint. In some of these eases compen- 
sation has been made by the English government for 
the interference of the local authorities with Ame- 
rican vessels having slaves on board, by which inter- 
ference these slaves were set free. In otber cases, 
such compensation has been refused. It appears to 
the president to be for the interest of both countries 
that the recurrence of similar eases in future abould 
be prevented as (ar as-possible. . ; 

our lordship has been acquainted with the case 
of the “Creole,” a vessel carried into the port of 
Nassau last winter by persons who had risen upon 
the lawful authority of the vessel, and, in che ac- 
complishment of their purpose, had committed mur- 
der on a person on . 

The opinions which that occurrence gave occasion 
for this government to express in regard to the rights 
and duties of friendly and civilized maritime states, 
placed by Providence near to each otber, were well 
considered, and are entertained with entire conſi- 
dence. The facts in the particular ease of the 
“Creole” are controverted; positive and officious in- 
terference by the eolonial authorities to set the 
slaves free being alleged on one side, and denied on 
the other. 

{tis not my purpose to discuss the difference of 
opinion as to the evidence in this case, as it at pre- 
sent exists, beoause the rights of individuals having 
rendered necessary a more end a judicial 
investigation of facts and circumstances attending 
the transaction, such investigation is understood to 
be now in progress. and its result, when known, will 
render me more able than at this moment to present 
to the British government a full and accurate view 
of the whole oase. But it u my purpose, aad my 
duty, to invite Go lordship's attention to the gene- 
ral subject, and your serious coasideration of some 
practical means of giving security to the coasting 
trade of the. United States against unlawful annoy- 
ance and interruption aleng this point of their shore. 
The Bahama islands approach the coast of Florida 
within a few leagues, and, with the coast, form a 
long and narrow cbhaneel, filled with innumerable 
small islands and banks of sand, and the navigation 
difficult and dasgerous not only on these accounts, 
but from the vi of the winds and the variable 
nature of the currents, Accidents are of course 
frequent, and necessity compels vessels of the United 
States in attempting te double Florida, to seek 
shelter in the poru of these isl Along this pas- 
sage the Atlantic states hold intercourse with the 
states on the gulf and the Mississippi, and through it 
the products of the valley of that river (a 
vast extent and bLouadiess fertility) find a main out- 


let to the sea, in their destination to the markets of | or owners, she and 


the world. 


- 
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necessity is good defence, and exempts her from 
penalty. 

A vessel on the high seas, beyond the distance of | 
a marine league from the shore, is regarded as part 
of the territory of the nation to which she belongs, 


and subjected, exclusively to the jurisdiction of that 


nation. If, against the will of her master, or owner, 
she be driven or carried nearer to the land, or even 
into port, those who have, or ought to have, control 
over her, struggling all the while to keep her 

the high seas, and so within the exclusive jurledie. 
tion of her own government, what reason or justice 
is there in creating a distinction between her rights 
and immunities, in a position, thus the result of ab- 
solute necessity, and the same rights and immunities 
before superior power had forced her out of her 
voluntary course? 


But, my lord, the rule of law, and the comity and 
practice of nations, go much further than these cases 
of necessity, and allow even to a merchant vessel 
coming into any open port of another country volun- 
tarily, for the purposes of lawful trade, to bring 
with her, and keep over her, to a very considerable 
extent, the jurisdiction and authority of the laws of 
her own country. 

A ship, say the publicists, though at anchor in a 
foreign harbor, preserves its jurisdiction’ and its 
laws. Itis natural to consider the vessels of a na- 
tion as parts of its territory, though at sea, as the 
state retains its jurisdiction oven them; and, accord- 
ing to the commonly received custom, this jurisdic- 
tion is preserved over the vessels, even in parts of 
the sea subject to a foreign dominion. 


This is the doctrine of the law of nations, clearly 
laid down by writers of received authority, aud en- 
tirely conformable, as it is supposed, with the prac- 
tices of modern nations. 

If a murder be committed on board of an Ameri- 
can vessel, by one of the crew upon another, or upon 
a passenger, or by a passenger on one of the crew or 
another passenger, while such vessel is lying in a 
port within the jurisdiction of a foreign state or so- 
vereignty, the offence is cognizable and punishable 
by the proper court of the United States, in the 
same manner as if such offence had been committed 
on board the vessel on the high seas. The law of 
England is supposed to be the same. 

It is true that the jurisdiction of a nation oven a 
vessel belonging to it, while lying in the port of ano- 
ther, is not neeesearily w axclusive. We do 
not so consider or so assert it. For any unlawful 


oe of | acts done by her while thus lying in port, and for 


all contracts entered into while there, by her master 
= must doubtless be answera- 
ble to the laws of the place. Nor, if her master and 
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crew, while on board in such port, break the peace 
of the community by the commission of crimes cam 
exemption be claimed for them, But nevertheless, 
the law of nationa, as I have stated it, and the sta- 
tutes of governments founded on that law, as I have 
referred to them, show that enlightencd nations, in 
modern times, do clearly hold. that the jurisdiction 
and Jaws of a nation accampany her ships not only 
over the high seas, but into ports and barbors, or 
5 else mey maş be EEE for 35 

e rpose of governing and regulati e 
chia duties. and obligations of those on heard 
thereof, and that, to the extent of the exercise of 
this jurisdiction, they are considered as parts of the 
territory of the nation herself. 

If a vessel be driven by weather into the ports of 
another nation, it would hardly be al by any 
one, that, by the mere force of such arrival within 
the waters of the state, the lawof that state would 
so attach to the vessel as to effect existing rights of 

roperty between persons on board whether arisi 

contract or otherwise. The local law w 

not operate to make the goods of one man to become 
the goods of another man. Nor ought it to effect 
their personal obligations, or existing relations be- 
tween themselves; nor was it ever su to heve 
such effect, until the delicate and exciting ; 
whicb has caused these interferences in the British 
islands arose. The local law in these cases dissolves 
po obligations or relations lawfully entered into or 
lawfully existing. according to the laws of the ship's 
country. If it did, intercourse of civilized men 
tween nation and nation mustcease. Marriages are 
frequently celebrated in one country ing manner not 
lawful or valid in another; but did any body ever 
doubt that marriages are valid all over the civilized 
world, if valid in the country in which they took 
place? Did any one ever imagine that local law ac- 
ted upon such marriages to annihilate their obliga- 
tion, if the parties should visit a country in which 
marriages must be celebrated in another form. 

It may be said that, in such instances, personal re- 
lations are founded in contract, and therefore to be 
respected; bat that the relation of master and sleve 
is not founded in contract, and therefere is to be re- 
apected only by the law of the place whith å 
it. Whoever so reasons encounters the of 
the whole body of public law, from G ratius. down; 
because there are numerous instances ia which the 
jaw iteelf presumes or implies contracte; and promi- 
nent among these instances is the very relation whieh 
we are now considering, and which relation is hald- 
en by law to draw after it mutuality of obligation. 

Is not the relation between a father and his minor 
children acknowledged, when they go abroad? And 
on what contract is this founded, but a contract rais- 
3 by 5 principles of law, from. the relation ef 

© partie a 

our lordship will please beer in mind, that the 


proposition which I am endeavoring to support is, 


that by the comity of the law of nations, and the 
practice of modern times, merchant vessels, entering 
open ports of other nations, for the pur of trade, 
are presumed to be allowed to bring with them, ead 
to retain, for their protection and government, the 
jurisdiction and laws of their own country. All this, 
repeat, is presumed to be allowed;—because the 
ports are open, because trade is invited, and because, 
under thees circumstances, such permission or allow- 
ance is according to general usage. It is not denied 
that all this may be refused; and this suggests a die 
tinction, the disregard of which may perhaps so 
count for most of the diffiquities arising in cases of 
this sort; that is to say, the distinction, between what 
a state may do if it pleases, and what it is preawmed 
to do, or not to do, in the absence of any positive de- 
claratioa of ite will. A state might declare that all 
foreign marriages should be regarded as null and 
void, within its territory; that a foreign father, ar 
riviag with an infant son, should no longer have aw 
thority or eontrol over him; that, on the arrival of a 
foreign vessel in its ports, all shipping articles end 
all indentures of apprenticeship between her erew 
and her owners or master, should cease to be bind 
ing. These, and many other things equally irratéon- 
al and absurd, a sovereign state has doubtless the 
wer todo. But they are not to be presumed. It 
is not to be taken for granted, ab ante, that it is the 
will of the sovereign state thus to- withdraw itself 
from the circle of civiJized nations, Ht will be ting 
enough to believe this to be its. intention, when it 
formally announces that intention, by 9 
enactments, edicts, or other declarations. regard 
to slavery within the British territories, there is a 
well known and clear promulgation of the will of the 
sovereign authority; that is to say, there is a well 
known rule of her law. As to England herself, that 
law hes long existed; and recent aots of parliament 
established the same law for the colonies. 
usual mode of stating the rule of English law is, 
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no sooner docs a slave reach the shore of England, 
then he is free. This is true; but it means no more 
an that, when a slave comes within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of England, he ceases to be a slave, be- 
cause the law of England positively and notoriously 
prohibits and forbids the existence of such a relation 
tween man and man. But it does not mean that 
English authorities, with this rule of English law in 
their hands, may enter where the jurisdiction of a- 
nother nation is acknowledged to exist, and there de- 
stroy rights, obligations and interests, lawfully ex- 
isting under the authority of such other nation. No 
such construction, and no such effect, can be right- 
fully given tothe British law. It is true, that it is 
competent to the British parliament, by express sta- 
tute provision, to declare that no foreign jurisdiction 
of any kind should exist, in or over a vessel, after its 
#trival voluntarily in her ports. And so she might 
tlose all her ports to the ill of all nations. A state 
may also declare, in the absence of treaty stipula- 
tions, that foreigners shall not sue in her courts, nor 
travel in her territorics, nor carry away funds or 
goods received for debts. We need not inquire what 
would be the condition of a country that should es- 
tablish such laws, nor in what relation they would 
leave towards the states of the civilized world. Her 
power to make such laws is unquestionable; but, in 
the absence of direct and positive enactments to that 
effect, the presumption is, the opposites of these 
things exist. While her pe are open to foreign 
trade, it is to be presumed that she expects foreign 
ships to enter them, bringing with them the jurisdic- 
tion of their own government, and the protection of 
its laws, to the samo extent that her ships, and the 
ships of other commercial states, carry with them 
the jurisdiction of their respective governments into 
the open ports of the world: just as it is presumed, 
while the contrary is not avowed, that strangers may 
travel in a civilized country in a time of peace, sue 
in its courts, and bring away their property. 
A merchant vessel enters the port of a friendly 
state, and enjoys while there the protection of her 
own laws, and is under the jurisdiction of her own 
government, not in derogation of the sovereignty of 
the place, but by the presumed allowance or permis- 
sion of that sovereignty. This permission or allow- 
ance is founded on the comity of nations, like the 
other eases which have been mentioned: and this 
comity is part, and a most important and valuable 
part, of the law of nations, to which all nations are 
resumed to assent until they make their dissent 
wn. In the silence of any positive rule, afirm- 
ing or denying or restraining, the operations of foreign 
laws, their tacit adoption is presumed, to the usual 
extent. Itis upon this ground that courts of law ex- 
pound contracts according to the law of the place in 
which they are made; and instances almost innume- 
rable exist, in which, by the general practice of ci- 
vilized countries, the laws of one will be ised 
and often executed by another. This is the comity 
of nations; and it is upon this, as its solid basis, that 


own shore, are driven by stress of weather, or car- 
ried by unfawful force, into English ports, the gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot consert that 
the local authorities in those ports shall take advan- 
tage of such misfortunes, and enter them, for the 
purpose of interfering with the condition of persons 
or things on board, as established by their own laws. 
If slaves, the property of eitizens of the U. States, 
esca 


al jurisdiction of England will have become exclu- 
sive over them, and must decide their condition. But 
slaves on board of American vessels lying in British 
waters, are not within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
England; or under the exclusive operation of Eng- 
lish Jaw; and this founds the broad distinction be- 
tween the cases. If persons, guilty ef crime in- the 
U. States seck an asylum in the British dominions 
they will not be demanded, until provision for such 
cases be made by treaty; because the giving up of 
criminals, fugitives from justice, is agreed and un- 
derstood to be a matter in which every nation regu- 
lates its conduct according to its own discretion. It 
is no breach of comity to refuse such surrender. 


On the other hand, vessels of the United States, 
driven by necessity into British ports, and staying 
there no longer than such necessity exists, violating 
no law, nor having intent to violate any law will 
claim, and there will be claimed for them, protection 
and security, freedom from molestation, and from all 
interference with the character or condition of per- 
sons or things on board. In the opinion of the go- 
vernment of the United States, such vessels, so driven 
and so detained by necessity in a friendly port, ought 
to be regarded as still pursuing their original voyage, 
and turned out of their direct course only by disaster, 
or by wrongful violence; that they ought to receive 
all assistance necessary to enable them to resume 
that direct course; and that interference and moles- 
tation by local authorities, where the whole voyage 
is lawful, both in act and intent, 1s ground for just 
and grave complaint. | 


Your lordshsp’s discernment and large experience 
in affairs cannot fail to suggest to you how import- 
ant it is to merchants and navigators engaged in the 
coasting trade of a country so large in extent as the 
United States, that they should feel secure against 
all but the ordinary causes of maritime loss. The 
possessions of the two governments closely approach 
each other. This proximity, which ought to make 
us friends and good neighbors, may, without proper 
care and regulation, itself prove a ceaseless cause of 
vexation, irritation and disquiet. 


If your lordship has no authority to enter into a 
stipulation by treaty for the prevention of such oc- 
currences hereafter as have already happened, oc- 
currences so likely to disturb that peace between the 
two countries which it is tbe object of your lord- 
ship’s mission to establish and confirm, you may still 
be so far acquainted with the sentiments of your go- 


the intercourse of civilized states is maintained. 


But while that which has now been said is under- 
stood to be the voluntary and adopted law of nations, 
in cases of the voluntary entry of merchant vessels 
into the ports of other countries, it is nevertheless 
true, that vessels in such ports, only through an over- 

ing necessity, may place their claim for exemption 
from interference on still higher principles; that is to 
say, principles held in more sacred regard by the 
comity, the courtesy, or indeed the common sense of 
justice of all civilized states. ; 

Even in regard to cases of necessity, however, there 
are things of an unfriendly and offensive character, 
which yet it may not be easy to say that a nation 
might not do. For example, a nation might declare 
her will to be, and make it the law of her dominions 
that foreign vessels cast away, on her shores, should 
be lost to her owners, and subject to the ancient law 
of wreck. Ora neutral state, while shutting her 

to the armed vessels of belligerents, as she has 
a right to do, might resolve on seizing and confisca- 
ting vessels of that description which should be driv- 
en to take shelter in her harbors by the violence of the 
storms of the ocean. But laws of this character, 
however, within the absolute competence of govern- 
ment, could only be passed, if passed at all, under 
willingness to meet the last responsibility to which 
nations are subject. 

The presumption is stronger, therefore in regard to 
vessels driven into foreign ports by necessity, and 
seeking only temporary refuge, than in regard to 
those which enter them voluntarily, and for purposes 
of trade, that they will not be interfered with; and 
that, unless they commit, while in port, some act 
against the laws of the place, they will be permitted 


to receive supplies, to repair damages, and to depart 


unmolested, 
If, therefore, vessels of tho United States, pursu- 
ing lawful voyages, from port to port, along their 


vernment as to be able to engage that instructions 
shall be given to the local authorities ın the islands, 
which shall lead them to regulate their conduct in 
conformity with the rights of citizens of the United 
States, and the just expectations of their govern- 
ment, and in such manner as shall, in future, take 
away all reasonable ground of e It would 
be with the most profound regret that the president 
should see that, whilst it is now hoped so many 
other subjects of difference may be harmoniously 
adjusted, nothing should be done in regard to this 
dangerous source of future collisions. 

I avai) myself of this occasion to renew to your 
lordship the assurances of my distinguished conside- 
ration. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord Ashburton, &c. Fe. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
; Washington, 6, 1842. 
Sm: You may be well assured that I am duly sen- 
sible of the great importance of the subject to which 
ou call my attention in the note which you did me 
onor of addressing me on the Ist instant, in which 
you inform me the president have been pleased to 
express his regret that I was not empowered by my 
government to enter into a formal stipulation for the 
better security of vessels of the United States, when 
meeting with disastera in passing between the United 
States and the Bahama Islands, and driven by such 
disasters into British ports. 

It is, I believe, unnecessary that I should tell you 
that the ease of the Creole was known in London a 
few days only before my departure. No complaint 
had at that time been made by Mr. Everett. The 
subject was not therefore among those which it was 
the immediate object of my mission to discuss. But, 
at the same time, I must admit that, from the mo- 
ment I was acquainted with the facts of this case, I 
was sensible of all its importance, and I should not 


pe into the British territories, it is not expected 
that they will be restored. In that case the territori- 
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think myself without power to consider of some ad 
Juatment of, and remedy for, a great acknowledged 
difficulty, if I could see my way clearly to any satis- 
factory course, and if I had not arrived at the conclu- 
sion, after very anxious consideration, that, for the 
reasons which T will state, this question had better be 
treated in London, where it will have a much increas- 
ed chance of settlement, on terms likely to satisfy the 
interests of the United States. 

The immediate ease of the Creole would be easily 
disposed of; but it involves a class and description 
of cases which, ſor the purpose of affording that se- 
curity you seek for the trade of America through the 
Bahama channel, brings into consideration questions 
of law, both national and international of the highest 
importance; and, to increase the delicacy and diffi- 
culty of the subject, publie feeling is sensitively alive 
to every thing connected with it. These circumstan- 
ces bring me to the conviction that, although | really 
believe that much may be done to meet the wishes 
of your government, the means of doing so would be 
best considered in London, where immediate refe- 
rence may be had to the highest authorities, on every 
point of delicacy and difficulty that may arise; what- 
ever I might attempt would be more or less under 
the disadvantage of being bettered by apprehensions 
of responsibility, and I might thereby be lept within 
limits which my government at home might disregard. 
In other words, I believe you would have a better 
chance in this settlement with them than with me. 
state this after some imperfect endeavors, by cor- 
respondeuce, to come at satisfactory explanations. 
If 1 were in this instance treating of ordinary materi- 
al interests, I should proceed with more confidence; 
but anxious as I unfeignedly am that all questions 
likely to disturb the future good understanding be- 
tween us should be averted, I strongly recommend 
this question of the security of the Bahama channel 
being referred for discussion in London. 


This opinion is more decidedly confirmed by your 
very elaborate and important argument on the appli- 
cation of the general principles of the law of nations 
to these subjects—an argument to which your autho- 
rity necessarily gives great weight, but in which I 
would not presume to follow you with my own im- 
perfect means. Great Britain and the United States, 
covering all the seas of the world with their com- 
merce, have the parla possible interest in main- 
taining sound and pure principles of international 
aw, as well as the practice of reciprocal aid and good 
offices in all their harbors and possessions. With re- 
spect to the latter, it is satisfactory to know that the 
disposition of the respective governments and people 
leaves little to be desired, with the single exception 
of those very delieate and perplexing questions which 
have recently arisen from the state of slavery; and 
even these seem confined, and likely to continue to 
be confined to the narrow p of the Bahama 
channel. At no other part of the British possessions 
are American vessels with slaves ever likely to touch, 
nor are they likely to touch there otherwise than from 
the pressure of very urgent necessity. The difficulty 

therefore, as well as the desired remedy, is apparent! 
ly confined within narrow limits. 

Upon the great general principles affecting this 
case we do not differ. You admit that if slaves, 
the property of American citizens, escape into Bri- 
tish territories, it is not expected that they will be 
restored; and you may be well assured that there 
is no wish on our part that they should reach our 
shores, or that British possessions should be used as 
decoys for the violators of the laws of a friendly 
neighbor. 

hen these slaves do reach us, by whatever 
means, there is no alternative. The present state 
of British law is in this respect too well known to 
require repetition, nor need I remind you that it is 
exactly the same with the laws of every part of 
the United States where a state of slavery is not 
recognised; and that the slaves put on shore at Nas- 
sau, would be dealt with exactly as would a foreign 
slave landed under any circumstances whatever a 
Boston. 
But what constitutes the being within British do- 


minion, from which these consequences are to fol - 


low?. Is a vessel passing through the Bahama chan- 
nel and forced involuatary, either from storm or mu- 
tiny, into British waters, to be so considered? What 
power have the authorities of those islands to take 
cognizance of persons or property in such vessels’ — 
These are questions which you, sir, have dissussed at 
great length, and with evident ability. Although you 
have advanced some oe soon which rather sur- 
prise and startle me, I do net pretend to judge of 
them: but what is very clear is, that great princi- 
les are involved in a discussion which it would ill 
me me lightly to enter upon; and I am confirm- 

ed by this consideration in wishing that the subject 
be referred to whero it will be perfectly weighed and 
examined. 
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It behooves the authorities of our two governments 
well to guard themselves against establishing by their 
diplomatic intercourse false precedents and princi- 
ples, and that they do not, for the purpose of meeting 
a passing difieulty, set examples which may hereal- 
ter mislead the world. 

It is not intended on this occasion to consider in 
detail the particular matances which have given rise 
to these discussions. They have already been stated 
and explained. Our object iv rather to look to the 
means of future prevention of such occurrences. That 
this may be obtained, I have little doubt, although 
we may not be able immediately to agree on the pre- 
cise stipulations of a treaty. the part of Great 
Britain, there are certain great principles too deeply 
rooted in the consciences and sympathies of the peo- 
ple for any minister to be able to overlook; and any 
engagement I might make in opposition to them 
would be instantly disavowed; but at the same time 
that we maintain our own laws within our own ter- 
ritories, we are bound to respect those of our neigh- 
bors, and to listen to cvery possible suggestion of 
means of averting from them every annoyance and in- 
jury. I have great confidence that this may be effec- 
tually done in the present instance; but the case to be 
met and remedied is pew, and must not be too hastily 
dealt with. You may, however, be ussured that 
measures so important for the preservation of friend- 
ly intercourse between the two countries shall not be 
neglected. 

In the meantime, I can engage that instructions 
shall be given to the govenors of her majesty's co- 
lonies on the southern borders of the United States 
to execute their own laws with careful attention 
to the wish of their government to maintain good 
neighborhood, and that their shall be no officious 
interference with American vessels driven by ac- 
cident or by violence into those ports. The laws 
and duties of hospitality shall be executed, and these 
seem neither to require nor to justify any further in- 
quisition into the state of persons or things on board 
of vessels so situated, than may be indispensable to 
enforce the observance of the municipal law of the 
colony and the proper regulation of its barbors and 
waters. 

A strict and careful attention to these rules, ap- 
plied in good faith to all transactions as they arise, 
will, I hope and believe, without any abandonment 
of great genera! principles, lead to the avoidance of 
any excitement or agilation on this very sensitive 
subject of slavery, and, consequently, of those irri- 
tating feelings which may have a tendency to bring 
into peril all the great interests connected with the 
maintenance of peace. 

1 (urther trust that friendly sentiments and a con- 
viction of the importance of cherishing them, will, 
on all occasions, lead the two countries to consider 
favorably any further arrangements which may be 
judged necessary for the reciprocal protection of 

their interests. 

I hope, sir, that this explanation on this very im- 
portant subject will be satisfactory to the president, 
and that he will see in it no diminution of that earn- 
est desire, which you have been pleased to recognise 
in me, to perform my work of reconciliation and 
friendship; but that he will rather perceive in my 
suggestion, in this particular instance, that it is made 
with a well-founded hope of thereby better obtain- 
ing the object we have 10 view. 

Í beg leave to renew to you, sir, the assurance of 
my high consideration, ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, Fe., &c. 


Afr. Webster te Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washington, August 8, 1842. 
My Lorp: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your lordship's note of the 6th inst. in an- 
swer to mine of the lst, upon the subject of a stipu- 
Jation for the better security of American vessels 
driven by a¢cideat or carried by force into the Bri- 
tish West India ports. 

The president would have been gratified if you 
had felt yourself at liberty to proceed at once to con- 
sider some r arrangement, by formal treaty, for 
this object; but there may be weight in the reasons 
which you urge for referring such mode of stipula- 
tion for consideration to London. 

The ident places his reliance on those princi- 
ples of public law which were stated in my note to 
your lordship, and which are regarded as equally 
well founded ard important, and on your lordship's 
engagements, that instructions shall be given to the 
governors of her majesty’s colonies to execute their 
own laws with caretul attention to the wish of their 
governinent to maintain good neighborhood: and that 
there shall be no officious iaterterence with Ameri- 
can vessels driven by accident or by violence into 
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quire nor to justify any further inquisition into the 
state of persons or things on board of vessels so sit- 
uated, than may be indispensable to enforce the ob- 
servance of the municipal law of the colony, and 
the proper hy Salat of its harbors and waters. He 
indulges the , nevertheless, that, actuated by a 


just seuee of what is due to the mutual interests of 


the two countries, and the maintenance of a perma- 
nent peace between them, her majesty's government 
will not fail to see the importance of removing, by 
such further stipulations. by treaty or otherwise, as 
may be found to be necessary, all cause uf complaint 
connected with this subject. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, 
your lordship’s obedient servant, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Lord Ashburton, &c. &e. 


a Nes) 
IMPRESSMENT. 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of state, Washington, Aug. 8, 1842. 

My Lorp: We have had several 5 on 
the subject of impressment, but I do not understand 
that your lordship has instructions from your govern. 
ment to negotiate upon it, nor does the gorernment 
of the United States see any utility in opening such 
negotiations, unless the British government is prepar- 
ed to forego the practice in all future wars. No 
cause has produc to 80 great an extent, and for so 
long a ponon: disturbing and irritating influences on 
the political relations of the United States and Eng- 
land as the impressment of seamen by British cruit- 
sers from American merchant vessels. 

From the commencement of the French revolution 
to the breaking out of the war between the two coun- 
tries in 1812, hardly a year elapsed without Joud 
complaint and earnest remonstrance, a deep feeling 
of opposition to the right claimed, and to the practice 
exercised under it, and not unfrequently exercised 
without the least regard to what justice and humani- 
ty would have dictated, even if the right itself had 
been admitted, took possession of the public mind of 
America, and this feeling, it is well known, co-ope- 
rated most powerfully with other causes to produca 
the state of hostilities which ensued. 

At different periods, bath before and since the war, 
negotiations have taken place between the two go- 
vernments, with the hope of finding some means of 
quieting these complaints. At some times, the effec- 
tual abolition of the practice has been requested and 
treated of; at other times, its temporary suspension; 
and, at other times again, the limitation of its exer- 
cise and some security against its enormous abuses. 

A common destiny has attended theee efforts; they 
have all failed. The question stands at this moment 
where it stood fifty years ago. The nearest approach 
to a settlement was a convention proposed in 1803, 
and whieh had come to the point of signature, when 
it was broken off in consequence of the British govern- 
ment insisting that the narrow seas should be expresels 
excepted, out of the sphere over which the contem- 

lated stipulations against impressment should extend. 

he American minister, Mr. King, regarded this ex- 
ception as quite inadmissible, and preferred rather to 
abandon the negotiation than acquiesce in the doc- 
trine which it proposed to establish. 


England asserts the right of impressing British sub- 
jects, in time of war, oul of neutral merchant vessels, 
and of deciding by her visiting officers, who, among 
the crews of such merchant vessels, are British sub- 
jects. She asserts this as a legal exercise of the pre- 

tive of the crown; which . is alleged 
io bo founded on the English law of the perpetual 
and indissoluble allegiance of the subject, and his ob- 
ligation, under all circumstances, and for bis whole 
life, to render military services to the crown when- 
ever required. 

This statement, made in the words of eminent Bri- 
tish jurists, shows, at once, that the English claim is 
far broader than the basis or platform on which it is 
raised. The law relied on is English law; the obli- 
gations insisted on are obligations existing between 
the crown of England and its subjects. This law 
and these obligations, it is admitted, may be such as 
England may choose they shall be; but then they must 
be confined to the ies. Impressment of seamen, 
out of and beyond English territory, and from on 
board the ships of other nations, is an interference 
with the rights of other nations; is further, therefore, 
than English prerogative can legally extend; and is 
nothing but an attempt to enforce the peculiar law of 
Englas | beyond the dominions and jurisdiction of the 
crown. The elaim asserts an extra territorial autho- 
rity for the law of British prerogative, and assumes 
to exercise this extra territorial authority to the ina- 
nifest injury and annoyance of the citizens and sub- 


those ports. That the laws and duties of hospitality | jects of other states, on board their own vessels va 
shall be executed, and thet these seem neither to re- the high seas. l 
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Every merchant vessel on the seas is rightfully 
considered as part of the territory of the country to 
which it belongs. The ent, herelors, into such 
vesscl, being neutral, by a belligerent, is an act of 
force, and is prima facie, a wrong, a trespass, which 
can be justified only when done for some purpose, 
allowed to form a sufficient justification by the law 
of nations. But a British cruiser enters an American 
merchant vessel iu order to take therefrom supposed 
British subjects; offering no justification therefor, 
under the law of nations, but claiming the right un- 
der the law of England respecting the king's prero- 
gative. This cannot be defended. English soil, Eng- 
lish territory, English jurisdiction is the appropriate 

here for the operation of English law; the ocean is 

e sphere and any merchant vessel on the seae is, 
by that law, under the protection of the laws of her 
own nation, and may claim immunity, unless in cases 
in which that law allows her to be entered or visited. 

If this notion of perpetual allegiance, and the con- 
sequent power of the prerogative, was the law of the 
world; if it formed part of the conventional code of 
nations, and was usually practised like the right of 
visiting neutral ships, for the purpose of discovering 
and seizin se le property, then impressment 
might be defended as a common right and there 
would be no remedy for the evils til} the national 
code should be altered. But this is hy no means the 
case. There is no such principle incorporated into 
the code of nations. The doctrine stands only as 
English law—not as national law; and English law 
cannot be of force beyond English dominion. What- 
ever duties or relations that law creates between the 
sovereign and his subjects, can be enforced and main- 
tained only within the realm, or proper possessions or 
territory of the sovereign. There may be quite as 
just a prerogative right to the property of the sub- 


i jects as to their personal services, in an exigency of 


the state; but no government thinks of controlling b 
its own laws property of ils subjects situated abroad; 
much Jess does any government think of entering 
the territory of another power for the pu of seiz- 
ing such property and applying it to their own useg. 
As laws, the prerogatives of the crown of England 
have no obligations on persons or property domiciled 
or situated a ‘ 

„When, therefore,” says an authority not unknown 
or unregarded on either side of the Atlantic, we 
speak of the rights of a state to bind its own native 
vee every where, we speak only of its own claim 

exercise of sovereignty over them when they re- 
turn within its own territorial jurisdiction, and not 
of its right to compel or require obedience to such 
laws, on the part of otber nations, within their own 
territorial sovereignty. On the contrary, every. na- 
tion has an exclusive right to regulate persons and 
things within its own territory, ing to its so- 
vereign will and public polity.” 

The good sense of these principles, their remarke- 
ble pertinency to the subject now under considera- 
tion, and the extraordinary rr ae resulting 
from the British doctrine, are signally manifested by 
that which we see taking place every day. England 
acknowledges herself over burdened wi pulation 
of the poorer classes. Every instance of the emiga 
tion of persons of those classes is regarded by her as 
a benefit. England, therefore, encourages emigra- 
tion; means are notoriously supplied to emi ts to 
assist their conveyance, from public funds; and the 
new world, and more especially these United States, 
receive the many thousands of her subjects thus 
ejected from the bosom of their native land by the 
necessities of their condition. They come away from 
poverty and distress, in over-crowded cities, to seek 
employment, comfort and new homes, in a coun 
try of free institutions possessed by a kindred race, 
speaking their own longuage, aud having laws and 
usages in many respects like those to which they 
have been accustomed, and a country which, upon 
the whole, is found to more attractions for 
persons of their character and condition than any 
other on the face of the globe. It is stated that the 
quarter of the year ending with June last, more than 
twenty-six thousand emigrants left the single port of 
Liverpool for the United States, being four or five 
times as many as left the same port within the same 
period for the British colonies and all other parts of 
the world. Of these crowds of emigrants, many at. 
rive in our cities in circumstances of t destitu- 
tion, and the charities of the couatry both public and 
private, are severely taxed to relieve their immediate 
wants. In time they mingle with the new community 
in which they find themselves, and seek means of 
living; some find employment in the cities, others go 
to the ſruntiers to cultivate land reclaimed from the 
forest; and a ter or lees number of the residue, 
becoming in time naturalized citizens, enter into the 
merchant service, under the flag of their adopted 
country. 

Now, my lord, if war should break out betwees 


— 
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Eagland and an European power, can any thing be 
more unjust, any thing more irreconcilable to the 
general sentiments of mankind, than that England 
should esek out those persons, thus encouraged by 
ber, and compelled by their own condition to leave 
their native homes, tear them nanay from ara eae 
e their new political relations, and their 
yin ee and force them to undergo the 
danger and hardships of military service, for a coun- 
try which has thus ceased to be their own country? 
Certainly, certainly, my lord, there ean be but one 
answer to this question. Is it not far more reasonable 
that England should either prevent such emigration 
of her subjects, or that, if she encourage and pro- 
mote it, she should leave them not to the embroil- 
ment of a double and a contradictory allegiance, but 
to their own voluntary choice, to form such rela- 
tione, political or social, as they see fit, in the coun- 
try where they are to find their bread, and to the 
laws and institutions of which they are to look for 
defenee and protection? 

A question of such serious importance ought to be 
put at rest. Ifthe United States give shelter and 
protection to those whom the aera of England an- 
nually casts upon their shores—if, by the benign in- 
fluences of their government and institutions, and 
by the happy condition of the country, those emi- 

ts become raised from prey to comfort, finding 

it easy even to become landholders, and being allowed 
to e io the enjoyment of all civil rights—if all 
this may be done, (and all this is done, under the 
countenance and encouragement of England herself}, 
is it not high time, that, yielding that which had its 
origin in feudal ideas as inconsistent with the pre- 
sent state of society, and especially with the inter- 
course and relations subsisting between the old world 
and the new, England should, at length formally dis- 
claim all right to the services of such persons, and 
renounce all contro! over their conduct? 

But impressment is subject to objections of a 
much wider range. If it could be justified in its a 

ication to those who are declared to be its only o 
jects, it still remains true that, in its exercise, it 
touches the political rights of other governments, 
aad endangers the securily of their own native sub- 
jects and citizens. The sovereignty of the state is 
concerned in maintaining its exclusive jurisdiction 
and ion over its merchané ships on the seas, 
except so far as the law of nations justifies intrusion 
upon that pee for special purposes; and all ex- 
perience has shown that no member of a crew, 
wherever born, is safe against impressment when a 
ship ie visited. 

The evils and injuries resulting from the actual 
practice can hardly be overstated, and have ever 
proved themselves to be such as should lead to its 
relinquishment, even if it were founded in any de- 
fensible principle. The difficulty of discriminating 
between English and American citizens has always 
been found to be great, even when an honest pur- 
pose of discrimination has existed. But the lieuten- 
ant of a man-of-war, having necessity for men, is 
apt to be a summary judge, and his decisions will be 
quite as significant of his own wants and his own 
power as of the truth and justice of the case. An 
extract from a letter of Mr. King, of the 13th of 
April, 1797, to the American secretary of state, 
shows something of the enormous extent of these 
wrongful seizures: 

“Instead of a few, and these in many instances 

wivocal cases, I have,” says he, “since the month 
of July past, made application for the discharge, 
from British men- oſ- war, of two hundred and seven- 
ty-one seamen, who, stating themselves to be Ameri- 
eans, have claimed my interference. Of this number 
eighty-six have been ordered by the admiralty to be 
discharged. thirty-seven more have been detained as 
British subjects or as American volunteers, or from 
want of proof that they are Americans, and to my appli- 
cations for the discharge of the remaining one hun- 
dred and forty-eight, I have received no answer—the 
ships on board of which these seamen were detained 
having in many instances, sailed before an examina- 
tion was made in consequence of my application. 

lt is certain that sume of those who have applied 
te me are not American citizens, but the exceptions 
are, in my opinion, few and the evidence exclusive 
of ce „ has been such as, in most cases, to 
satisfy me that the applicants were real Americans, 
who bare been forced into tbe British service, and 
who, with singular constancy generally persevered 
in refusing pay or bounty, though in some instances 
they Me been in service more than two years.” 

t the injuries of imprisonment are by no means 
eonfined to its immediate subjects or the individuals 
om whom it is practised. Vessels suffer from the 
weakening of the erews, and voyages are often de- 
layed not unfrequently broken up, by subtrac- 
tion from the number of regular hande by imprese- 
ment. Aud what is still of greater and more general 


moment, the fear of impressment has been found to 
create great difficulty in obtaining sailors for the 
American merchant service in times of European 
war. Seafaring men otherwise inclined to enter 
into that service, are, as experience has shown, de- 
terred by the fear of finding themselves ere long in 
compulsory military service in British ships of war. 
Many instances have occurred, fully established in 
proof, in which raw seamen, natives of the United 
States, fresh from the fields of agriculture, entering 
for the first time on shipboard, have been impressed 
before they made the land, placed on the decks of 
British men-of-war, and compelled to serve for years 
before they could obtain their release, or revisit their 
native country and their homes. Such instances be- 
come known, and their effect in discouraging youns 
men from engaging in the merchant service of their 
country can neither be doubted or wondered at.— 
More than all, my lord, the practice of impressment, 
whenever it has existed, has produced not concilia- 
tion and good feeling, but resentment, exasperation, 
and animosity, between the two great commercial 
countries of the world. 

In the calm and quiet which have succeeded the 
late war—a condition so favorable for dispassionate 
consideration—England herself has evidently seen 
the harshness of impressment, even exercised on 
seamen in her own merchant service, and she has 
adopted measures calculated if not to renounce the 
power or to abolish the practice, yet, at least, to su- 
percede its necessity by other means of manning the 
royal navy mere compatable with justice and the 
rights of individuals, and far more conformable to 
the spirit and sentiments of the age. 

Under these circumstances the government of the 
United States has used the occasion of your lordship’s 
pacie mission to renew this whole subject, and to 

ring to vour notice and that of your government.— 
It has reflected on the past, pondered on the condition 
of the present, and endeavored to anticipate, so far 
as might be in its power, the probable future, and I 
am now to communicate to your lordship the result 
of these deliberations. 

Tbe American government, then, is prepared to 
say, that the practice of impressing seamen from 
American vessels cannot be hereafter allowed to take 

lace. That practice is founded on 5 which 
it does not recognise. and is invariably attended by 
consequences so unjust, so injurious, and of such 
formidable magnitude as cannot be submitted to. 


In the early disputes between the two governments 
on this so long cuntested topic, the distinguished 
person to whose hands were first entrusted the coals 
of this department declared, that the simplest rule 
will be, that the vessel being American shall be 
evidence that the seamen on board are such.” 

Fiſty years’ experience, the utter failure of many 
negotiations, and a careful consideration now had, of 
the whole subject, at a moment when the passions are 
laid, and no present instance or emergency exists to 
bias the judgment, have fully convinced this govern- 
ment, that this is not only the simplest and best, but 
the only rule, which can be adopted and observed, 
consistently with the rights and honor of the United 
States and the security of their citizens. That rule 
announces therefor, what will hereafter be the prin- 
ciple maintained by their government. In every reg- 
ular documented American merchant vessel the crew 
who navigate it will find their protection in the flag 
which is over them. 

This announcement is not made, my lord, to revive 
useless recollicctions of the past, nor to stir embers 
from fires which have been, in a great degree, smoth- 
ered by many years of peace. Far otherwise. Its 
purpose is to extinguish those fires effectually before 
new incidents arise to fan them into flame. The 
communication is in the spirit of peace, and for the 
sake of peace, and spriugs from a deep and consci- 
entious convivtion that the high interests of both na- 
tions require that this so long contested and contro- 
verted subject should now be finally put to rest. J 
persuade myself, my lord, that you will do justice to 
this frank and sincere avowal of motives, and that 
you will com:nunicate your sentiments, in this res- 
pect, to your government. 

This letter closes my lord, on my part, our official 
correspondence; and 1 gladly use the occasion to 
offer you the assurance of my high and sincere re- 
gard. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, Aug. 9, 1842. 

Sin: The note you did me the honor of addressing 
me the Sth instant, on the subject of impressment 
shall be transmitted without delay to my govern- 
ment, and will, you may be assured, receive from 
them the deliberate attention which its importance 
deserves. 

The object of my mission was mainly the settle- 
ment of existing subjects of difference, and no differ- 


— LAAN on 
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ences have or could have arisen of late years with 
respect to impressment, because the practice has 
since the peace wholly ceased, and cannot. consis- 
tently with existing laws and regulations for man- 
ning her majesty's navy, be, under present circum- 
stances, renewed. 

Desirous, however, of looking far forward into 
futurity to anticipate every possible cause of disa- 
greement, and sensible of the anxiety of the Ameri- 
can people on this grave subject of past irritation, I 
should be sorry in any way todiscourage the attempt 
at some settlement of it; and, althou 0 without au- 
thority to enter upon it here during the limited con- 
tinuance of my mission, I entertain a confident hope 
that this task may be accomplished, when undertak- 
en, with the spirit of candor and conciliation which 
has marked all our late negotiation. 

It not being our intention to endeavor now to come 
to any agreement on this subject, I may be permitted 
to abstain from noticing, at any length, your very in- 
genious arguments relating to it, and from discus- 
sing tho graver matters of constitutional and inter 
national law growing out of them. These sufficiently 
show that the question is one requiring calm consi- 
deration; though I must, at the same time, admit 
that they prove a strong necessity of some settle- 
ment for the preservation of that good understanding 
which, I trust, we may flatter ourselves that our 
joint labors have now succeeded ‘in establishing. 

I am well aware that the laws of our two countries 
maintain opposite principles respecting allegiance to 
sovereignty. America, receiving every year, by thou- 
sands, the emigrante of Europe, maintains the doc- 


| trine suitable to her condition of the right of trans- 


ferring allegiance at will. The laws of Great Britain 
have maintained, from all time, the opposite doc- 
trine. ‘The duties of allegiance are held to be indis- 
pensable, and it is belived that this doctrine, under 
Various modifications, prevail in most, if not in all, 
the civilized states in Huro i 
Emigration, the modern mode hy which the popu- 
lation of the world peaceably finds its level, is for 
the benefit of all, and eminently for the benefit of 
humanity. The fertile deserts of America are gra- 
dually advancing to the highest state of cultivation 
and production, while the emigrant acquires comfort 
which his own confined home could not afford him. 
If there were any thing in our laws or our prac- 
tice on either side lending to impede this march of 
providential humanity, we could not be two eager to 
rovide the remedy; but as this does not appear to 
e the case, we may safely leave this part of the 
subject without indulging in abstract speculations, 
having no material practical application to matters 
in discussion between us. 


But it must be admitted that a serious practical 
question dees arise, or rather has existed, from prac- 
tices formerly attending the mode of manning the 
British navy in times of war. The principle is, that 
all subjects of the crown are ia case of necessiity 
bound to serve their country, and the sea faring man 
is naturally taken for the naval service. This is not 
as is sometimes supposed, any arbitrary principle of 
monarchical 55 but one ſounded on the na- 
tural duty of every man to defend the life of his 
country; and all the analogy of your laws would lead 
to the conclusion that the same principle would hold 
good in the United States; if their geographical posi- 
tion did not make its application unnecessary. 

The very anomalous condition of the two coun- 
tries with relation to each other here creates a se- 
rious difficulty. Our people are not distinguishable; 
and owing to the peculiar habits of sailors, our ves- 
sels are very generally manned from a common stock. 
It is dificult under circumstances, to execute 
laws which at times have been thought to be essen- 
tial for the existence of the country, without risk of 
injury to others. The extent and importance of those 
injuries, however, are so formidable that it is ad- 
mitted that some remedy should, if possible, be ap- 
plied; at all events, it must be fairly and honestiy at- 
tempted. It is true that during the continuance of 
peace no practical grievance can arise; but it is also 
true, that it is for that reason the proper season for 
the calin and deliberate consideration of an import- 
ant subject. I bave much reason to hope that a sa- 
tisfactory arrangement respecting it may be made, 
so as to set at rest all apprehension and anxiety; and 
I will only further repeat the assurance of the sin- 
cere disposition of my government favorably to con- 
sider all matters having for their object the promote 
ing and maintaining undisturbed kind and friendly 
feelings with the United States. 

I beg, sir, on this occasion of closing the corres- 
pondence with you, connected with my mission, to 
express tho satisfaction | feel at sts successful termis 
nation, and to assure you of my high cousideratioa 


and personal esteem and 3 
ASHBURTON. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Se. Ge. 
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CHRONICLE. 
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A Dwarr. The Richmond Whig makes mention 
of a dwarf two feet four inches high, weighing twenty- 
three pounds. He is nearly seventeen years O d, and is 


inst. 


Inpiax Sports. Nineteen wagons, containing some 
two orthree hundred of the Tuscarora tribe of Indians 
came up from Niagara county yesterday afternoon, to 
meet their brethren of the Seneca tribe, on che Reserva- 
tion near this city, for the purpose of joining in their an- 
nual athletic games. These sports, consisting of ball- 
playing, wrestling, running. leaping. &c., will probabl 
continue for two or three days. W 
though our Senecas annually held these sports, this is the 
first occasion for some years In which they have been thus 
joined b a large delegation frum the neighhoring tribes. 
This being the last opportunity of celebrating these 
games. in their long accuatomed haunts, by reason © 
the impending removal of the Sencca tribe, has probably 
induced the visit of the Tuscaroras. Many of our citi- 


ereises, resembling much the manly Olympian games o 
the athletae of ancient Greece. [Buffalo Adv. 


Tuomas LLOYD, the late defaulting collector of 
the city of N. York, died on his return voyage from 
coast of Africa. His papers, documents, and the 
cargo of the brig Hope, were scized on arrival at N. 


y. 


CnRnISsTAm Mayer, esq., one of the oldest and 
most respectable merchants of the city of Baltimore. 
for many years president of the Neptune Insurance 
company, departed this life on the 14th inst., lament- 
ed by all who knew him. The shipping in the port 
of Baltimore displayed their flags half-mast on the 
15th, as a testimony of respect to his memory. 


Mu x is brought to New York from Goshen, by 
the new rail road. Cost at Goshen 2 cents, freight, 
half a cent, and sells at 4 cents. 


THe PRESIDENCY. The Lancaster Journal contains 
a call, signed by an immense number of persons. for a 
eeting to be held in the city of Lancaster, on the 17t 

instant, 0 declare their sentiments in favor of Pennsyl- 
vani's distinguished and favorite son, their fellow citizen 
and county man, JAMES BUCHANAN, as a fit candidate 


poallism. Whilst the police have succeeded in arrest 
ing three ot the participators in the murder of McCoy 
viz: McClaskey, Murphy, taken in N. V. and bailed for 
310,000, Yanke 
taken in New Jersey, another combat was enacted 
within the limits of the city of New York and twenty- 
three rounds fought befure the police succeeded in dispers- 
ing the assemblage! l 

George Kenset and Lewis W. Halsey of Baltimore, 
arrived in Philadelphia and committed to wait gov. Sew- 
ard’s requisition. 


Ruope IsLanp CONVENTION: The convention to form 
a constitution, met at Newport on Tuesday and was 
organised by the election James Fenner as President, 
Henry Y. ranston, Vice Presideut, and Thomas A. 
Jenckes and Walter W. Updike, as secretaries. 


Specie. The uggregale amount of specie in the city 
banks exceeds six ations of dollars, and this amount is 
dailly increasing. Dollars and Gold are pouring into the 
city, in all directions. The banks were never more 
ready or able to lend on good notes than at present 

IV. V. A 


STEAMERS. The cities of Boston and New York have 
_| been earnestly urging their respective pretensions to the 
French Commissioner. un favor of being selected as the 


the French Government contemplates establishing be. 


resent appears to be in favor of Boston, for the reason 
that the people of the latter city have offered the Com- 
missioners a wharf rent free for twenty years, and gusr- 
antee them coal for the steamers free of dutv. 


statement that that favorite steamer is to relinquish 
her trips between Liverpoo! and New York—which 


pool. 


ing 
Indies by steamers, have failed in punctuality to 
such an extent, and their boats have been so misera- 
bly 
would abandon the contract. This is not so how- 


ever. 
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Specie. The brig Apalachicola, captain Carmines 
reached New Orleans on the 12th with $130,000 fromm 
Tampico, captain C. was taken ill after leaving TampicOs 
and died a few hours after arriving at New Orleans. 
The mate and enilors attempted to run off with the brie 
but were compelled by the passengers io bring her in. 


bama, we happen to know, has funde already here for 
her January interests, or at least a large part of it, 
will send them forward by the next steamer. Ohio too 
is doing better than ever. A letter from the ca ital of 
the state eays, “The Ohio canal is now doing a fine bu- 
sinees, and the commissioners have already on han 
$150,000 belonging to the interest fund, and will remit a 
rtion of itto New York soon. Exchange on N. Yor 
is now plenty. The receipts from tolls will be large for 
the remainder of the season, 89 that the commissioners 
will be obliged to draw but lightly on the revenue 
atate derived from taxes, in order to meet the interest Om 
the state bonds. (N. Y. Jour. Com. 
The Savannah Republican states that recently in N. 
York, the agent of the Central Bank of Georgia, in or- 
der to pay the interest upon the state bonds duc in Eng- 
land, deposited two dollars for one in the bills of that 
bank, and agreed to pay at the rate of twenty per cent 
p r N for ninety days, until the deposite was Te- 
eemeti. 1 ; . 


Traps. At no period for many years has the quan- 
f| ty of British manufactures shipped to the United States 
been so small as at present. If even a packet ship gets 
a freight of £250 or £300, it is considered very £000, as 
things go now. Passengers are the most profitable kind 


c believe that al- 


assage money would yield not less than 800. Her 
reight on goods did not reach 1300. [English paper. 


Topacoo. The Baltimore Inspection of last week 
were unusually large. comprising 1159 hhde. of Mary- 
land, 510 Ohio, and 2 Kentucky—total 1671 nds. The 
demand has been fair, considerable sales offected prices 
inferior and common Maryland 2,50 a 3,50; middlings 
to $4 a 6; good 6.50 a 8; fine 8 a 12; Ohio common 

and middling 3 50 a 4,50; good 5 a 6 fine red and wrap- 

ing 6.50 a 10; extra do 11 u 13. . 

Tobacco Crop in Missouri, the St Lonis Reporter of the 
the 7th inst. says: “The receipts of tobacco at this port 
amount to 8,518 hhds., this season. Of this amount, 
6874 came down the Missouri, and 1,644 down the 
Missisipi. In addition to this, it is estimated that 2,500 
hhds have been shipped in large boats that ascended 
the rivera, when compara tively high, to receive their car- 
ges, of which no account has been taken here, as the 
shipments were made directly to New Orleans. making 
an aggregate of 11.018 hhds, brought down the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri this season; and at least 2,000 hhds.; 
remain to be brought down. Of the quantity grown 
south and southwest of St. Louis we have no satisfacto- 
accounts, but it cannot fall short of 2,000 hhds.; and, 
if that estimate is not too high, the tobacco crop of Mis- 
souri, in 1841, amounted to 15,000 hhds averaging 1,300 
Ibs. and at $40 per hhd., constituted an aggregate value 
of 3600, 000. The crop for the present year will probably 
amount to 23,000 hhds, and will be worth about $1 ,000-, 
In two or three years from this date. Missouri 


must be the largest tobacco growing State in the union.“ 


WooLLEN MaNvTAC TURES The Newburyport Herald 
says the principal woollen manufactures in New England 
are, at Jalisbury—2 establishments and 35 sets of machi- 
nery; al Lowell the Middlesex company, which has 27 
sets Of machinery: at Andover, 8 establishments and 25 
gels of machinery, at North Kingeton, R. 1. 10 establish- 
ments and 21 set? of machinery; Worcester, v establish- 
ments, 12 sets; Waterford, 16 sets; Thompsonville, Conn. 
12 sets; Northampton, 8 sets: Milbury. 12; Leicester, 15 
do; Framingham, 12 do; Fuchburg 11 do; Dudley. 13 do: 
Dedham, 7 do; Canton, 15 do; Burlington, Vt. 15 do. 

Though the greater part of all this machinery has been 
long idle, several of the companies have failed, and the 
mills have deen rotting down, it is now to be hoped that 
they will be gradually resuscitated never again to be sub- 


jected to suicidal measures o American party etrite. 


Wuuat. Upwards of 100,000 bushels of wheat 
reached Buffalo on the 12th instant within 24 hours, 
by 40 arrival? Price at that place 60 cents. 

Baltimore prices during the week has ranged from 
40 for inferior to 80 for prime Maryland. Good 
Pennsylvania and Virginia brought 81. Maryland 
wheat 90 to 100. 


YeLLOW FEVER. Fourteen new casce and one 
death at N. Orleans on the 9th, nine new cases and 4 
deaths on the 10th, five new cases and 4 deaths on the 
Lith, fourteen new cases and 5 deaths on the 12th.— 
The whole number of deaths the week ending the 


by his securities. 


e Sullivan, principal backer of Lilly, 


mer. Sept 9th 


rt of arrival and departure for the steamers which 
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The preponderance at 


The agent of the Great Western contradicts the 


he attributes to tne enemies of the line. 


The Culedonia left Boston on the 17th for Liver- The: Bulletin of the 13th inst. says—" We ap 


heni that the fever 18 about stationary, andgyet, Mit 


The contractors for carrying the mail and furnish- | $0 continue, it will be a moat singular thing, for eve- 


transportation between England and the Weat | ry day brings fresh arrivals of unacclimated persons 
ve may almost term them victims. As there is no 


epidemic, and September is nearly half over. We 
anticipate the equinoctial storm in a few days, and it 
is possible after that, the comparative health of the 
city may be better.” 


managed, that it was said that government 
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EUROPE. 

The British Queen arrived at New York on the 
evening of the 27th with six days later news, hav- 
ing left Liverpool on the 10th. 

queen of England was still in Scotland, and 
on an excursion to the highlands. The Marquis of 
Lorn was doing duty as lieutenant of the Celtic So- 
ciety, who wore the full costume of their respective 
clans at Edinburg. 

The king of Hanover is reported to have died sud- 
denly a few hours after having attended a review. 

On occasion of the late fete of St. Petersburg, the 
city of Cracow sent a gratulatory address to the empe- 
ror as one of the angust protectors of that free city, 
to which he returned a gracious reply. 

Servia had again been disturbed with seditioas pro- 
ceedings. The Polish post office department has 
been remodelled, more on Russian principles. On 
July 2th the town of Caechanow, having 134 houses 
was destoryed by fire. The harvest throughout Po- 
land has been very abundant. 

The influence of England and Russia was being 
exerted to repress the hostilities between Turkey 
and Persia. 

Amsterdam, Sept. 5. Cotton. Ordinary and middling 
American are in demand, rather higher prices asked. 

Tobacco. The stock is larger than last year, name- 
ly. 3,132 bhds. Maryland, 1,955 hhds. Virginia, 1, 341 
bhds. Kentucky, and 165 hhds. stems. The sales 
this week has not been of any consequence, and con- 
sisted of 250 hhds. Maryland, 136 bales Porto Rico, 
and 93 St. Domingo. 

Li cotton market, Sept. 8. More activity pre- 
vailed in our cotton market to-day, and the trade 
were purchasers of the principal quantity which 
changed hands. The sales amount to 3,590 bags, at 
the previous day’s quototions. The market, on the 
whole, was more animated. 

New FrReNcH COLONY IN THE Paciyic. The Paris 
Journal des Debats publishes a letter from Valpa- 
raiso, which discloses a project of the French gov- 
ernment of making a settlement at the Marquesas 
islands, situated in the Pacific ocean, in 11 degrees 
of south latitude. This letter state that— 

“Rear Admiral Dupetit Thouars, who had arriv- 
ed at Valparaiso in the Reine Blanche frigate, was 
believed to have been sent to those seas for that pur- 

He was to be joined by a flotilla of four cor- 
Vettes, one of which, the Triomphante, had already 
reached there, having on board a company of marine 
artillery. A large transport, the Jules Cesar, had 
been freighted by the Rear Admiral, and laden with 
a considerable quantity of building materials, which 
he had purchased previous to his departure. The 
captain had been instructed not to open his des- 
patches until he was far out at sea. ‘If the expe- 
dition had this object in view,’ adds the correspon- 


dent of the Journal des Debats, “it is a noble con- 0 


ception; for the situation of the Marquesas islands 
is peculiarly favorable, being placed precisely on the 
road of the new line of communication between Eu- 
rope and Asia, across the Isthmus of Panama.” 
Univers announces that Pope G XVI 
had sent to Mr. O Connell a splendid cross and gold 
medal. Mr. Cullen, the director of the Irish col- 
lege a pti now on 5 uh Pd Ireland, had been 
a to present to Mr. nnell those gifts 
the Holy Father r ae 
OETHE. correspondent of the Paris Journal 
de Debats, states that the governments of Austria, 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria and of Wurtemberg have 
concerted to purchase at public expense, the house 
par Peo possessed at v 
entific collections and works of taste that he brou 


eimar, and the rich sci-. 


ther, for the purpose of forming a nati 


collections, have offered to give them up a 

derate price of 600,000 florins ( 1,500,000 

which is only two-thirds of their estimated value. 
SPAIN. 


From Spain the only item of information is the an- 
nouncement in the Madrid Gazette of the 28th of 
the opening of a new loan of 40 millions of reals pay- 
able on the produce of the Almaden quicksilver mines 


after the expiration of the Rothschild contract. 
RUSSIA. 


Extract of a letter in the Constitutionel, dated the 


26th ult. from Berlin. 
“There has been no explosion or disturbance at St. 


Petersburgh. The history of the silver chair was a 
pure invention, but it is true enough that several re- 


giments of the guards, in garrieon at St. Petersburgh, 
were tampered with by the disaffected. Money was 
distributed, and pretty considerable sums were found 
on officers, sergeants and men. 
the emperor, under the command of Gen. Benken- 
dorf, received information from the conspirators them- 
selves, and to the disclosures thus made, we must at- 


tribute the terrible duel between the princes Dolgo- 


rucki and Jaschwyl, which took place without se- 
conds, and in which the former was left dead on the 
spot from his adversary’s ball. 

In fact, the conspiracy failed completely; the well 
inclined regiments were informed of what was going 
on; the people of St. Petersburgh remained com- 
pletely neuter, or rather fascinated by the ascendancy 
of the emperor, so that the conspiracy was purely 
confined to the military and the nobility. If you 
sire to know what was the aim of this movement, I 
think I am able to inform you that the life of the em- 
peror was in danger, and that the intention was to 
proclaim the young grand duke Alexander, now 22 
years of age, and to form for him a sort of council 
of regency to direct his affairs, whilst the young 
pours would only reign in form. The danger has 

en averted for the moment, but the position of the 
emperor Nicholas remains exceedingly critical, hav- 
ing. on one side. a disaffected nobility, and, on the 
other. Poland held in subyection, and Germany tired 
of the Muscovite influence, and slipping away com- 
pletely from the Russian alliance. Add to this, the 
unfortunate war in the Caucasus, which annoys in no 
small degree the national pride, and that ambition 
which desires to plant the Russian flag at Constanti- 
nople, and you will have a tolerable idea of the 
actual state of the colossal empire of all the Rus- 
sias.” 

A Paris correspondent of Sept. 8th states that the 
rumors of dissentions between the king of Prussia 
and his son-in-law, the emperor of Russia, have been 
unravelled, &c. An imperial ukase has just restor- 
ed the commercial ties between the two nations. 
which allows the same privileges to Prussian vessels 
in the ports of Russia as are possessed by the latter, 
and duties on Prussian products are in some Cases 
lessened, and in others abolished. 

| CANADA. : 

Revorution. A revolution certainly—though a 
peaceable one—a revolution it is, when such men 
as Baldwin and Lafontaine are made attorney gene- 
rals for Canada east and west!—It will be remem- 
bered that Robert Baldwin, a well known liberalist, 
ad Se his situation as solicitor general, on account 

f the illiberal policy of the then administration— 
and Lafontaine was fong kept out of parliament by 
the tories. The fact that such men are now placed 
higher than ever in the Canadian councils—the very 
“powers nearest the throne” —looks well for the ex- 
tension of liberal principles, under which alone go- 
vernments can flourish in these enlightened days. 

We also learn from Canada that the seat of go- 
vernment, temporarily fixed at Kingston, will soon 
be transferred to some place a et designated) in 
the lower province, or Canada East,“ as it is now 
termed. [Rochester Post, 20th inst. 


Monrreat. The last Montreal Courier says of 
the financial affairs in that city, our monetary af- 
fairs are in a wretched condition—and we hear of 
little else. but failures and rumors of failures. We 
need not say that the rumors are much more nume- 


onal and 

public museum, the direction of which should be 
confined to the German Diet. The heirs of Goethe, 
in consideration of the noble use that the five go- 
vernments propose to make of the house, and of the 
t the mo- 
francs), 


The secret police of 


of Spanish flour imported into the 


the various ports of Cuba during the year 


S -e — 


rous than the reality; yet all this tends to shake con- 
fidence and create a panic, for which there are as 
yet no sufficient grounds.” 

There is trouble in the Canadian 
governor general in trying to admi 
ment upon “conciliation principles,” is likely to find 
himself entirely unsupported. By calling into his 
cabinet men of liberal principles, he has offended 
the tories and a portion of the so eahed reformers 
who together command a majority in parliament. 
Mr. Draper, one of the highest ers of govern- 
ment, has resigned, and it is expeeted that there 
will be a general break up of the cabinet. It is also 
rumored that parliament will be dissolved. If so 
there will be another general. election, which will 
be attended with unusual excitement. [ Neeb. Dem. 

Brocx’s MONUMENT. The amount subscribed for 
the re-building of Brock’s monument, which was 
blown up during the troubles of 1837-8, is £3 200. 
Leaving a deficiency of £1,800. For the latter a- 
mount application is to be made to the provincial 
Pepe Che, k 

e Cherokee, a new steam frigate, was 
at Kingston, Canada, on the 20th neat . 

JAMAICA, &c. 
_ Kingston, Aug. 8th. The cry for labor still con- 
tinues, wages continue high, and uncertainty of ob- 
taining continuous employment still continues. Se- 
veral vessels have arrived with hundreds of Afri- 
cans from Sierra Leone. The requirements of this 
island render this description of emigration necessa- 
ry. The services of manyof them had been en- 
gaged N 9 N Those that were not 
re- engaged obtained masters at 18 pence it 

house medical attendance. &c. e 

elitions are about to be forwarded to 
for a repeal of the enactment existing Aptis 
against a free intercourse between Jamaica and 


liament. The 
r the govern- 


Son 
he following statement of liberated Afri 
who have sailed from St. Helena have been pub. 
lished, viz: To the Cape of Good Hope, 1,31 I: De- 
. e 135 amaia, at Trinidad 
» Remaining in the island when the ian 
sailed, 790; Total, 3,763. ava 
New Grenapa. Gen. Mosquera arrived : 
gres on the 9th July, and wart be at 5 
the 14th, where he would be received with all the 
honors due to him as commander. in- chief. 
CUBA. 
The total imports into Cuba during the year 184] 


amounted in value to 425,081,408, bein i 
over the imports of the year 381,219. Tha 


c , 1840 of $381,219. The 
importations consisted of provisions, amounting to 


pit oe 925; manufactures of leather, cotton, wool- 
en, linen and silk goods to $4,809,195; and lumber 
oe and other articles to $10,931,340. i 
e total exports during the year amou 
$26,774,614. showing an increase Aimi the 3 
ing of $832,831. The most prominent article of ex- 
port was sugar, to the amount of $11,613,798; the 


second in importance was copper ore, to 
of $4,505.490; the third, coffee, valued at 74.48 ca 


the fourth cigars, to the amount of $1,331,199. 
During the year 1841 there were 181,500 barrels 
the island, being 
54.644 barrels more than in the year 1840. There 
were also imported 45,955 barrels American four 
being a diminution, as compared with the import of 
the preceding year, of 21.136 barrels, 


The number of American vessels that arrived at 


and the number of English vessels 357. sa tte, 
8 N . = 
e Mexican expedition that late] 
Vera Cruz for the coast of Yucatan bave orsa or 
the port of ag 8 5 in that j, 

A number of Mexican vessels were at that Place 
in full command of the coast. We learn from the 
New Orleans Bulletin of the 19th instant, that these 
vessels are ee manned by English ar Ame- 
rican sailors (200 having arrived recently), and that 
the officers are all English. The sailorsshippedin En 
land, it is stated, were paid in advance, and the i 
vernment had pledged itself to keep them so Sd 

The Bulletin of the same date contains the follow. 
ing items of news from the Mexican. capital: 

It has been officially ordered that in each de 
partment a junto shal] be organized to raise eontri 
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butions to aid the government in prosecuting the 
war against Texas—the general depot for the con- 
tribution to be at Metamoras. l 

“An important treaty has been concluded with the 
numerous tribe of Mescalera Indians, residing prin- 
cipally in the state of Chihuahua, signed by twenty 
of the chiefs, who bind themselves to join in the 
war against Texas, the Mexicans agreeing to furnish 
arms, ammunition, &c. 

“A rail road from Vera Cruz to the river St. 

Johns in the direction of Perota, is to be commenc- 
ed immediately, and arrangements are made for its 

completion.” 

e New Orleans Picayune of 18th, has ad- 
vices from Yucatan, dated Laguna, 9th September, 
at which time the town was in possession of 1,300 
of Santa Anna’s troops. The remainder of the 
Yucatan navy, lying at the time in the port of Lagu. 
na, and consisting of a brig and two schooners, had 
capitulated with the town, without resistance. 

The troops made prisoners at Laguna, con- 
sisting of about two hundred, were taken by the To- 
basquine to Campeachy. 

he Mexican force at Laguna was composed 
of one steamer, one brig, one schooner, and four 
transports, which were joined a few days after the 
cepitulation by the iron steamer Guadaloupe, re- 
cently built in England. 

“We sincerely hope that the Mexican navy may 
remain a few days EE aT now are, till Com. 

re can get into “the crowd.’ 
a 3 TEXAS. 

Mr. Reily, charge d’affuirs from Texas to the U. 
States lately took leave of President Tyler, his re- 
signation having been accepted by the president of 
Texas. The usual valedictory expressions of regard 
were formally exchanged between them. 

Resocrces. Mr. James Izod, of Natchez, formerly 
resident in Texas, a gentleman who is well acquaint- 
ed with that country, has handed the editor of the 
Natchez Courier the following statistics, which are 
of interest to every reader. They were taken from 
correct authority, during the sojourn of Mr. Izod in 
the republic of the Jone star. Estimated area of 
Texas in acres, as defined by the acts of congress 
of 1836, 203,520,000 
Amount of land granted by 

the Mexican government 

and confirmed by the go- 
vernment of Texas, 

Amount of land granted by 
the government ot Texas. 
since thedeclaration of in- 
dependence, 

Additional amount granted 
by the government of Tex- 

as since the Ist Oct. 1837, 
Amount granted as bounty to 

those who served in the 


52,311,369 


5,697,456 
3,535,974 


army, 4,363 974 
Amount of Jand scrip issued 
and sold by the govern- 
ment of Texas, 1,500,000 67,408,673 


Amount of unappropriated land (acres) 136,111,327 
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THE PRESIDENT. We learn from the Norfolk 
Herald that the committee appointed by the common 
council of that Borough waited on the president of 
the United States at Fort Calhoun last weck for 
the purpose of tendering him, on behalf of the cor- 

ration, the hospitalities of the Borough. The He- 
rald adds— 

The president's reply was, in effect, that having 
sought retirement, for a season, from official cares 
and anxieties, it was his wish to avoid any public at- 
tention which the kindness of his fellow citizens might 
proffer, and that if he did visit the good old borough 
of Norfolk, (for which he entertained great respect 
and affection), he would prefer doing so as a private 
citizen. Should he, however, conclude to accept the 
invitation now tendered him, by the corporation of 
Norfolk, he would apprise the committee of bis 
change of intention by letter. 


The secretary of war arrived at fort Monroe on 
the 17th inst. reviewed the troops on the same day, 
was honored with a public ball given by the officers on 
the 22d, leſt on the 23d for Norfolk, and returned to 
Washington on the 26th. 

The president, Mr. Wise, Cushing, &c. have been 
pane several days at the Rip Raps or their neigh- 

rhood. 


CONSUL. The president of the United States 
bas recognised Jono G. Doow as vice consul of 
e tor the state of Georgia, to reside at Sa- 
vanos l 


> 


THE NEW TARIFF. “The League of auy 
a new paper published at Richmond, Virginia, by 
Moes Goold, has hoisted the flag of American In- 
terests, at the capital of the Old Dominion. In al- 
lusion to the signing of the tariff act, by the presi- 
dent, the editor says: 

“The 30th day of August last—a day long to he 
remembered in the history of this country—yes, the 
30th day of August, 1842! A day establishing our 
independence of foreign commerce embarrassment; 
a new era in the independence and happiness of the 
working and producing men of the United States — 
A day which they will long remember, the anniver- 
sary of which ought faithfully to be observed. We 
thank Mr. Tyler for this approval. He has long 
held opinions adverse to the protection of the ma- 
nufacturing interests, but like thousands of our fel- 
low citizens, has yielded his free trade theories to 
facts and truths, which are as certain in political eco- 
nomy as the revolutions of the heavenly bodies are 
in the economy of the universe. We regret tu see 
many of the political papers taking up the subject, 
before the law has ever been published or seen by 
the people, declaring for its repeal. We beg them 
to hold their hands. Wait and see its effects. It is 
not a political question to divide the country. It is 
interwoven with every cord that binds society toge- 
ther, and gives life, vigor and prosperity, as well to 
the body politic, as to all its members in every rami- 
fication of human existence. Be therefore a little 
patient; and let us all of every hue, color and shade 
of politics, wag along together in the same great high- 
way to prosperity, and notgrumble with that which 
is good for us all, until we improve our common de- 


pressed condition.” 


THE BANKRUPT Law oF THE Uniten States. We 
learn from the St. Louis Era, of the 19th ult. that 
Judge WIIIs of the U. S. district court of Missou- 
ri, on the 17th, delivered his opinion iv a case aris- 
ing under the voluntary provisions of the bankrupt 
Jaw, declaring such provisions unconstitutional and 


therefore void, and refusing to the petitiouer vin ed by the rganization bill of the late session, 


discharge which the law directs the judge to grant in 
such case. The grounds of this opinion are stated 
in an article which is annexed. An appeal has 
been taken to the supreme court of the U. States, in 
this case; it will go up at the next term of that court, 
in January, meanwhile, all the cases of voluntary 
bankruptcy in the district court of the state, will be 
continued, until the supreme court affirms or reverses 
the decision. In the Jatter case it is understood, 
that a special term of the district court will be held, 
and the judge will proceed to exccute the law; 
meantime, the position of the petitioners is in no re- 
spect changed. 
From the New Era. 

The information received this morning from Jeffer- 
son city, that Judge WZLLs has decided the bank- 
rupt law to be unconstitulional will doubtless create 
some excitement and anxiety in this city as well as in 
other parts of the state and country. The opinion of 
Judge Wetxs was prepared, | understand, with great 
deliberation and labor, and will be published, that the 
public may know the grounds upon which his opinion 
is based. 

I give you a brief statement of the points made by 
Judge Wexts, as he was understood in the delivery 
of his opinion. 

Ist. ‘he court assumes that the framers of the con- 
stitution used the term “bankrupt” or “bankruptcies,” 
in a technical and restricted sense, having reterence 
and looking to the bankrupt system of Great Britain, 
existing at that time; and, therefore, the power of con- 
gress to establish “uniform laws on the subject of bmk- 
ruptcies,“ is limited, in substance, to the system estab- 
lisned by the British parliament, and consequently, 
congress has not the power to provide for cases of 
voluntary bankruptcy, vor for the discharge of a debtor 
without his first obtaining the assent of four-fifths, or 
a majority, of his creditors. 


obligation of contracts; that the prohibition to the 
states to pass any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, affords sufficient proof that the framers of the 
constitution intended to extend the same inhibiton to 
the congress, express power to pass such laws not hav- 
ing been delegated. 

The court argues, that this law, providing for the 
discharge of a debtor from his debts, on his own vo- 
luntary application, without the consent of his credi- 
tors, or a majority of them, impairs the obligation ot 
contracts, and is therefore in contravention of the 
constitution of the United States, and void. 

As this opinion was given in a case of volunt 
bankruptcy, the other branch of the law was not ne- 
cessarily considered. Jude WELLs, however, left 
but little doubt as to his opinion in cases of involun- 
lary bankruptcy, provided for under this law. He 
was understood to say, in effect, that congress had 


the power under the constitution to provide for cases 
of this kind, and that this law, so far as it made pro- 
vision for involuntary bankruptcy, is valid. 


The foregoing are, in substance, the grounds of 
the decision of Judge Werts. Of course it is not 
as full and explicit as contained in the opinion deli- 
vered by the Judge himself. 


In a few days the opinion will be before the pub- 
lic; and, as it is a question of vital importance, both 
as affecting the powers of our government as well 
as other important interests, 1 may have occasion 
hereafter to notice this decision—not for the pur- 
pose of calling into question either the motives, in- 
tegrity, or Jegal abilities of the court, but for the 
purpose of considering a question growing out of 
this decision (if it be correct,) vitally affecting the 

wers and sovereignty of the government of the 

nited States, in matters merely local to this gov- 
ernment, and in which the people of the U. States 
alone arc interested. 


THE NAVY. 

A letter from New York states that captain S. H. 
Stringham has been appointed to the cammand of 
the United States ship EAE in the place of 
captain John Gallagher, and that the command of 
the squadron to be employed on the coast of Africa, 
will not be given to capt. J. McKeever, but to a senior 
oficer. We have heretofore expressed our hope, 
that this squadron would get off without the dificul- 
ties in obtaining officers of the proper grades in the 
commands, and without the disastrous delay manifest 
in the fitting out of the exploring expedition. 

Phil. U. S. Gaz. 


Commissioners appointed by the secretary of the 
Hat h to decide on the best plan of a floating dry 
dock for the navy yard at Brooklyn, are now in New 
York. 


Tar Boreavx. The Washington correspondent 


5 the New York Commercial, says: 


The new bureaux at the navy department, authoriz- 


have been fitted up, and put in operation. There 
were fourteen clerks appointed, out of some five or 
| six hundred applicants. It now appears that the in- 
tentions of congress have not been carried out in 
these arrangements; the bill, as signed and carried 
into operation, not being the same, in its details, with 
that actually passed by the two houses. The error, 
| Í believe, was in engrossing; the provisions of the 
‘act, as passed, not being accurately set down in the 
enrolled copy. The consequences will be, it is said, 
at the coming session, such aMerations will be made 
in the bill as will increase Ahe 91,000 salaries, in 
these bureaux to $1,200, and those of $1,400 to 
81,600 —and that at least sixteen additional clerk- 
| ships, at these salaries, will be authorised to meet the 
actual demands of the department, and to carry out 
| the original design of the bill, as, in point of fact, al- 
ready sanctioned by congress. 


The New York American of the 28th, says, com- 
modore Chas. G. Ridgley has, we understand, been 
appointed to the command of the Baltimore naval 
station, vice com. Jacob Jones, who takes command 
of the squadron afloat here, making the Nurth Caro- 
lina his flag-ship. 


| 


Navat Court Martian. The defence of com- 
mander C. L. Williamson, was read on Wednesday 
by Philip Hamilton, his counsel; after which the 
court was closed, and the finding the sentence trans 
mitted to Washington. The court is occupied oa 
Thursday with the trial of Lieutenant Noble.— 
The sentence of Captain Ballard, though pot of- 
ficially promulgated is understood to be suspension 
for a year. This 5 strongly the opinion 
the court has entertained of his offence. 


After this case is decided, the other officers of the 


| Warren will be tried, and then, we believe, comes 
2d. Thut congress has not the power to impair the on the case of Com. Dallas. 


IM F. Amer. 28th. 


Tue Court Martat still sitting on board the 
North Carolina in New York harbor, is likely to 
have a session as long as the late session of congress. 
New charges are announced, and other officers ar 
raigned every few days. The Norfolk Herald heads 
a list of officers yet to be tried with the motto “swear 
the jury in the next nineteen cases.” 


THE WYANDOTS. Col. Jounsrow, the United 
States commissioner, gives notice that the treaty with 
the Wyandots, ratified by the senate towards the close 
of the late session, has been submitted to the chiefs 
in council, and received their unanimous consent. 
The whole of the Wyandots will leave Ohio for their 
future home southwest of Missouri in the ensuing 
year of 1843. 
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THE GOVERNMENT LOAN. The New Vork The two remaining senators in Franklin are yet 


Journal of Commerce says: “It is reported that the 

government have received offers at par for all the 6 

per cent. loan which is disposable. We know they 
ve received offers for a large amount,” 


ARMY AND NAVY CONVENTION. An adjourned meet- 
of the convention of officers of the army and 
navy, and others interested in the religious improve- 
ment of those branches of the public service, is ad- 
vertised to take place in the city of New York on the 
first Wednesday in October, at which time all per- 
sons interested in the objects of the meeting are in- 
vited to attend. 


THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. Major 
Grauam, Captain Tatcort, Lieutenant Meran, and 
Messrs. ArLurt and Grass, American commission- 
ers, passed through Woodstock on Wednesday week 
on their way to the St. Francis and headwaters of 
the St. John, to make an exploratory survey of the 
new line of boundary. 


APPROPRIATIONS. The National Intelligencer con- 
tains the official report of the Clerk of the House of Re- 
prese niatixes of the Appropriations made during the se- 
cond session of the 27ih Congress. We give the sum- 


mary: ST 
Civil and Diplomatic list $89,363.293 53 


ordered another election to take place in the ninth 
congressional district of that state on the 14th of No- 
vember, (the day of the general election,) for the 
choice of a representative in congress in the place of 
the hon. Wm. S. Hastinas, deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Raopg IsLANVD. The convention is still engaged 
in discussing the minutes of a projected constitution. 
The amount of extension to the right of suffrage 
forms the most important topic. 

The Providence Journal says the whole number of 
persons who have been returned for pay of military 
' services during the recent insurrection, is about 
4,100. The aggregate amount of their pay will be 


about 823, 000. 


VERMONT. 
ELxcriow. The Burlington corres 
Boston Atlas gives the following 


election. 
1342. 1841. York city, Bogart, of Tompkins, the honorable C. 
5 os — — Morgan, of Cayoga, Benedict, Strong, Dawson, and 
: Paine. Smilie. Scat. Paine. Smilie. Scat. | others. The convention finally adjourned with cheers 
_ Addison, 2,428 1,130 129 2,067 1,046 180 for Henry Clay, Luther Bradish, and Gabriel For- 
Bennington, f 1,323 1.404 96 1,552 1,555 136 man. 
Caledonia, 1,821 2,100 42 1,774 2,085 z=- 
Ch ittenden, 1,944 1,941 78 1,815 1,702 138 MARYLAND. 
Franken. 1.518 1.463 96 1.734 1.483 173 PRESIDENCY. The Hagerstown Herald? has 
i Gran a 121 290 18⁵ 00 287 18 l ` | published a correspondence between the hon. Win. 
a 111 ês 729 12 22 184 x Price, president of the late whig state convention of 
Lamoille, 2.397 A l4 141 „ 522 1,10 250 Maryland, and Mr. Clay of Kentucky. To the let- 
Orange, 1220 898 252 2,206 2,735 48 ter of the former of date August 27th, officially an- 
bo ie : 1,021 113 1,118 1,010 149) nooneing the nomination made by the eonvention, the 
Rutland. 3,475 2, 038 261 2.766 1.752 429 following re ly was written 
Washington, ee 3045 146 1,539 2,565 298 BrP Ashland Sept. 13ik, 1842. 
Sheba ts 20 2046 219 2,515 1,776 232| My pean sin: I received our obliging leiter. trans- 
nds r, 4,923 2,569 381 3305 2.271 799 mitting a copy of the address to the whigs of Mary- 


Total, 
24,827 1967 


Paine’s maj. 1,576 24,827 Nett whig gain, 


V. Buren i tes. 
teuden, 1 
lle — 16 jn all. 


“cacy grad Fiat eiua uut We coumy remaning to 


heard trom. 1 ot 
+t Maj rias only given in several towns this vear. 


ee — —— — 


26,403 22,860 1,967 23,545 21, 427 3,337 


doubtful, but giving them to the V. B., we still 
have a clear majority of two in the senate and thirty- 
eight in the house of representatives, which secures 


a whig to represent our state in the senate of the 


United States. 

Additional returns make the vote in Essex stand 
412 for Paine, 443 for Smilie and 2 scattering and the 
total vote, 26,587 for Paine, 23,164 for Smilie and 
1,976 scattering; Paine“ majority, over both the scat- 
tering and Smilie, 1,447; and the legislature they re- 
present as follows: 


V. B. Whigs. No choice. 
Senate, 14 16 0 
House of representatives, 101 129 6 
115 145 6 
115 
30 


Whig majority in joint ballot, 
NEW YORK. 
Salt springs has been discovered in Yates county, 
on the lands of Mr. Smith Paze, at the villaze of 
Dundee, on what is called the Big Stream, within 
two miles of Seneca lake. Strong brine was found | 
on boring the depth of ten feet. At seventy-five feet ! 
the brine is as strong as any at the Ouandago salines. 
Sixty gallons a minute is discharged, of which 


Army 6,405,230 36 twelve quarts yield a pound of .salt. 
Navy 6,774,405 36} Cawal Torts. Amount received for tolls on all 
Porufications 278,000 0˙0 the canals of the state of New York during the se- 
a Danna Treaties. xc. 195 ye cond week in September, and the total to 14th Sep- 
Private bilis, House of Representativrs 37.585 01 tember in each of the years following, oe 
Private bilis, Senate 62.773 03 2d week in Sept. Total to 14th Sept. 
1835 852,646 61 $964,703 37 
$24,952,190 62 1836 54,191 46 1,032,165 65 
J). “eae 49,162 38 951,473 78 
STATES OF THE UNION. 1839 49,580 24 1,005,946 43 
MASSACHUSETTS 1840 59,561 36 1,031,053 80 
: 66 048 63 1,263,510 02 
ELecrion. The governor of Massachusetts has a 52,104 89 1,019,687 49 


Excess of 1841 over 1842, for second week in 
September, $13,943 97. Excess of 41 over 42, to 
l4th September, $243,822 53. 


Avusurn Convention. A convention of whig young 
men of the state of New York was held at Auburn, 
New York on September 21st; John M. Holley, of 
Wayne, presided, assisted by sixteen vice presidents, 
with eight secretaries. The convention was addres- 
sed by W. K. Strong, of Geneva.. A committee 
reported an address, a series resolutions, and a plan 
of organization. Banners were displayed on which 
were inscribed “Henry Clay and protection to Ameri- 
can industry” and ‘the same old coon,” as originally 
at Dayton Ohio. 

“The convention was the largest delegate conven- 
tion ever held in the state. Nearly every county 
was represented, the entire number amounting to 
some four or five thousand. The speakers in the 


pondent of the morning were Messrs. Thayer, of N. York, Strong, 
summary of the late | of Seneca, Hubbell, of Tompkins, Dawson, of Mon- 
roe, and Boughton, of Broome, H. A. Weed, of New 


land, with a 
convention, which assembled on the 24th ulto. 


ull account of the proceedings of the 


have had great reason to be thankful and grateful for 
the numerous demonstrations of confiilence and at- 
tachment towards me, since made, I think it better 
to adhere to the ground I then assumed, and to past- 
pone a definitive decision of the question of yielding 
my consent to the use of my name as a candidate. 1 
am here in comparative quiet and repose; and | havo 
no wish again to embark on the tempestuous ocean 
of public affairs, but from a high sense of duty, and 
in conformity with the com nand of an authority, 
which I should feel bound to obey. I hape the mem- 
bers of the convention of Maryland will justly ap- 
preciate my motives. I ain with great res ‘ect, your 
obedient servant, H. CLAY. 
Nm. Price, asg. Fe. &c. 


a VIRGINIA. 

Ricumonp, VIRCIxIA. The citizens of this city 
have been lately much engaged in the consideration 
of subjects of mesmerism and abduction plots.— 
About the 25th August the editor of the Enquirer aue 
nounced bis belief from experiments he had witness- 
ed in the existence of an animal magnetic influence 
and at subsequent dates published various details of 
experiments. ‘The Whig of Sept. Ist published a 
letter from John H. Pleasants, dated Aug. 25th, de- 
tailing a plan formed by hims t and two other indi- 
duals to abduct Martin Van Buren from Washington 
to the upper counties of North Carolina, in case he 
had heen re-elected president by the vote of the state 
of Virginia. This has been generally regarded as a 
hoax by the supporters of the whig cause, anda com- 
mittee of medical gentlemen, having witnessed some 
magnetic experiments publicly performed on the 6th& 
16th insts.adopted a resolution on the 19th, stating that 
“they are decidedly of the opinion that they (the maz- 
netic experiments) do not tend in the least degree to es- 
tablish its claims.“ The vote among them on adopt- 
ing the resolution was 10 ayes to 3 nays. The faith 
of the editor of the Enquirer has not however been 
shaken, and many others, as the editorof the Compi- 
ler and the law professor of William and Mary col- 
lege, Judge Tucker, have pronounced in its favor.— 
The chief operator has beena Mr. French of Peters- 
burg. The subject of Mesmerism has lately been 
jengaving also a great share of public curiosity at 
Nashville, Tenn. and Detroit, Michigan. 


| ILLINOIS. 

Financia, o1rricurties. State Bank of Tlinois 
paper is at 60 to 65 per cent discount for specie at 
Springfield, and Shawneetown money at 50 to 60. 
A portion of the latter is taken in payment of state 
| taxes. The state officers have given notice that stale 
bank paper will not be taken for taxes, and no little 
excitement exists among tax payers in consequence 
of the order. To pay in gold and silver they say is 
out of the question, for the reason that they havenot 
got either. Meetings of the tax payers we sce are 
leatied to discuss what shall he done, and repudiation 
of the tax list is threatened. “a 

Mormonites. From Nuuvoo. Our last accounts 
represent the Prophet Joe and the Mormons as go- 
ing ahead quietly and rapidly. No arrestor delive- 
ry has been made. The sterm is over—says the 
“Rochester Republican: we have no account of 
what has become of the authority of the governor 
of the state of Illinois. “The Times and Seasons,” 
Joe Sinith's Nauvoo paper, of the 2d inst. in an edi- 
torial article, says:— 

“While Boggs (the late Governor of Missouri.) 
and his crew hold this mobocratic doctrine in defi- 
ance of law; believing as we do, that the arm of 
the law does not afford us a guarantee,—(we) deem 
it expedient and of the highest importance to form 
ourselves into a company, &c. to rid our socicty, 
peaceably if we can and forcibly if we must.“ of the 
Mormons,—and to this end have severally pledged 
to each other their lives, bodily powers, fortunes and 
‘sacred honors let no saint suppose that righteous~ 
ness will reign, or peace be on earth. 

“Never, while the spirit of liberty, or the virtue 
of a saint, hold common in the flesh, let us hear 
of those who profess to be governed by the law of 


l 


2,912 

We have also carried the legislature by handsome | 
majorities in both branches. ‘he whole number of 
members an the house is usually about 230. We have 
returns írom 218 towns, which give 127 whigs to 89 
In the senate, we have 4 in Windsor, 3 
io Kutiand, 3 io Windham, 2 in Addison, 1 in Chit- 
tu Franklin, 1 in Orleans, and 1 in Grand 
The V. B. have 3 in Orange, 2 in 
slit on, 2 in Bennington, 2 in Caledonia, 1 in 
(Laute den, | ia Lamoille, and 1 in Esse — 12 in all. 
be serve, as to my name being used asa candidate for 


God, and make their garments clean in the blood of 
the Lamb, shrinking from the assistance of those 
who bear tie ark of the Lord—ia the hour of dan- 


rer!" 
‘The St. Louis Republican of the 14th instant has 


the following article: 


“Jor Siri NOT ABSQATULATED. The report that 
Joe Smith and his accomplice in the att-mpted as- 
sassination of Gov. Boggs, had gone to E. sland, ts 
erroneous. He has been at or about Nauvoo ever 
since bis arrest; fur he knew full well that he was 
safer there than any where Ilse. During this time 
he has been concealed by day, and now and then 
seen at night, thinking that after the excitenient sube 
sided, he could come forth with impunity. He went 


have perused them with feelings of lively sensibility 
and profound gratitude; and I tender my grateful ac- 
knowledgements for the honor done me in presenting | 
my name to the consideration of my countrymen as | 
a candidate for the highest office in their gilt. 1 
| concur in the sentiment, that the paramount object, 
in the selection of a candidate for the chief magis- 
tracy, should be the public measures, and not the 
men to be promoted; and that individual qualifica- 
tions should only be regarded in reference to the abi- 
' lity and fidelity with which the public interests may 


be advanced. 
In June last I expressed my feelings, without re- 


the presidency of the United States. I transmit you a 
copy of what 1 said on that occasion. Although I 
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— anaana aa 
up the river on the steamboat Galena, Saturday AMERICAN PINS. There are two manufacto- 
ht 3d. Six officers had caught the scent and | ries of pins in the United States, yet in their infancy, 
were in warm pursuit. Where his destination, none | with a capital of from $75,000 to $100,000, empoy 
knew; or those who do, are Mormons, and they ing from 80 to 100 persons; and roducing annual 
maintain profound silence. It is supposed that Ca-| about $100,000 worth of pins. ‘he brass, wire, pa- 
nada will be his frst resting place for the present. | per, printing, boxes, twine, living, &c. with the la- 
His influence is on the wane; his sun has already , cost more bere than in Europe. But, by the 
reached its meridian height, and is now on the de- use of Jabor-saving machinery, the manufacturers 
eline.” believe a reasonable protection will enable them to 

Not in reply to the above, but as a verification of afford the articles as cheap as it can be imported, 
the prophecy that the Lord would perform a strenge and most superior in quality. They make the pins 
awk in these latter days, Joe Smith quotes in his f, one piece, with a “solid head,” which will not 
Le of the 2d inst. from the Boston Investigator, @ slip off. 

elstioal paper, the following reasoning: 

“There is still a higher series as regards the su- 
perstitions of the wor d. This is an amalgamation 
of sects, denominations and su rstitions. Zoroas- 
ter, Mahomet, the Christ of In ia and of Palestine, 
bave done this, and Joseph Smith will do it. We 


The same mail brought a letter from the superin- 
tendent of the Michigan southern rail road, stating 
that they “had given the lard oil a fair trial, and be- 
lieved it superior for machinery to any other article 
they had used.“ For many obvious reasons, Cincin- 
nati will become the head quarters of this new ma- 
nufacture. We have got the start. We have alrea- 
dy three manufactories, and several more are in con- 
templation. Our various canals, turnpikes and rail 
roads will concentrate abundance of the raw mate- 
rial upon this int—where the cheapest living in 
the Union, skilful artizans and facilities for exporta- 
tion to al! points, will tell the rest of. the story. 


It is stated in the same paper, that a large amount 
of the oil imported to this country from France as 
olive eil, is nothing but our own lard sent back to us 
ina more refined form. ‘The export of lard from 
this country to France would seem to countenance 
the statement, as it is greater than all the rest of the 
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WOOL. The following statement, prepared from 
official documents, exhibits the quantity and value 
of manufactured wool imported 8 5 into the 
United States, from 1835 to 1841, inclusive. 


PREE OF DUTY. 
redicted this long a o, and affirm it still. We pre- Year Pounds. Value world.” i i 

Mieted it when it des under deep persecution. We 1835 5,543,626 $388,830 The Wheeling Gaz. says: An establishment is about 
rested our prediction not on preternatural foresight, 1836 11,033,010 806,370 | to commence operation in Louisville, under the direc- 
but on the fact, tkat the plan covered all the ground, | 1837 9,480,195 703.276 tion of a gentleman who has been for some time engag- 
and combined principles and motives exactly calcu-| 1838 6,551,126 445,478 ed in the manufacture in the east. He states that 
lated to do it. The Jewish account; the Christian} 18939. 7,398,510 527,620 la manufacturing establishments in Massachusetts 
religion; a revelation, latter day saints; all gifts and | 1840. 9,303,992 675,009 | Which have used the oil, find it to answer their purposes 


admirably, and will hereafter use no other kind, and 
has shown the editor of the Journal letters received 


by him recently from New York, in which mention is 
made of three large shipments of lard oil from New 


1841. 12,357, 035 789,940 
61,667,494 $4,336,523 


forming in America! Say or do what we please, DUTIABLE. York to England. 

Mormonism is destined to become one of the most) Year. : Value. This oil is not, however, used exclusively for ma- 
splendid superstitions ever devised. It hasoriginat-| 1835 1,746,771 $699,447 chinery. It is believed that a great proportion of the 
ed in an age of science, resting on originations in an | 1836. 1,654,611 463,756 | olive oil now used in this country 1 made in France 
age of ignorance, and it is this very fact which will | 1837. 927,504 190,597 | from lard, a considerable quantity of which is export 
sustain it. Fifty years hence, and you will hear this| 1838. 417,237 87,493 ted every year from America; an the manufacture 
argument:—'Whst! Do you believe that Joseph 1839. 626,654 171,918 | of the same article has been commenced in New 
Smith, the Prophet of the Lord, could have been an 1840. 594,748 171.067 York. The editor of the Cincinnati Republican 
imposter; did he not spring up in an age of science 1841. 523,153 140,507 | Says he knows of one establishment in that city 
and mechanical invention; did he not proclaim which has made and sold within a few months 200 
openly to the world his mission; sustain persecu- 6,390,673 $1,924,785 dozen bottles from Cincinnati lard, and so well does 
don and brave death for the sake of God? Did he] Free of duty, 61,667,494 4,336,523 | the imitation resemble the imported French article, 
not have visions and revelations? And who but a . mat many agai gi epicures have been unable to 
man divinely inspired, could, at a time when the 68,058,172 66,26 1,508 identify that made in New York. i 
whole world was deluged with vain and contradic- “A large manufactory, established at Lexington, 
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Kentucky, manufactures the most solid part into a 
thousand boxes of candles annually, and the more 
fluid part into 6 or 8 thousand gallons of oil. There 
are three manufactories of these articles at Cincin- 
nati.” 

But, in the words of the Baltimore American, 
“when was ever greatness achieved without opposi- 
tion? When were new merits and illustrious quali- 
ties disclosed without provoking envy and detraction?” 
The votaries of whale oil, the champions of sper- 


tory teachings, have conceived this one sublime faith 
and worship’ If it be urged that the thing was test- 
ed, to what does it amount? ‘They were enemies 
and persecutors.’ ” S 


Larn oz. The Lynchburg Virginian remarks— 
“This new article wherewith to bed the flame,’ is 
attracting much attention, as all new lights do. We 
have a notion of running it with ‘abduction’ and 
‘mesmerism;’ and have no doubt it can make a grea- 
ter flame than either of them. It is regarded as an 
imposing invention. In the political sense in which 
it is placed by a correspondent, its bearing is impor- 
tant. ‘In case of a foreign war with any of the distant 
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ALABAMA. 
Cotton crop of South Alabama for twenty-four 
years. Made up to the 30th of September of each 
year, except 1840-1, and 1841-42, which terminate 


on the 3lst August. states of Europe,’ it is evident our light (rom the Pa- | maceti, with a blubberlike inflation, affect to despise 
Years. Bales. An Ine. An De. | cific would be fearfully curtailed. Our lamps would | this new light. They would fain put down the rising 
1818 7,000 burn exceedingly dim, and at such a time to have star of Swinedom. As John Randolph once said, 
1819 10,000 3.000 lard oil to replenish them with, would dissipate a| that he would go twenty yards out of bis way to kick 
1820 16,000 6,000 deal of darkness. We should then borrow light] a sheep, such was his hostility to the woollen manu- 
1821 390 9.390 from the svinish multitude, which turns out to have] factures, 20 the fishy devotees would be glad if o0- 
1822 45,423 20,033 been most wickedly libelled in being represented as] casion served, to strike a harpoon into the back of 
1823 49,961 3 633 darkly ignorant. It sheds a light at this time which | every hog in the west. The following from a New 
1824 44,924 4,137 % . 8 ed 155 2 9 and Bedford paper is very like a whale:” 
1825 93 rilliancy. e hog henceſo ins in Lard risen 
1826 5470 16,066 his true position as a reflector of light—and hoggt 155 oil cocina be made fea ive a 15 5 
1827 89,779 15,400 ness no longer be a term of reproach—for it signifies ff sperm oil. It will soon go up to ten cents the old 
1826 71,155 18,624 | a capacity to enlighten the world. This grand dis- rice, and we shall then see ow it will compete with 
1829 80,329 9,474 ; covery is to produce a great revolution in trade.” the real article. A person who has 3 it 
1830 102,684 22,355 The editors of the Louisville Journal acknowledge | a few days past, informs us that the light is not so 
1831 113,075 10,391 the receipt of a box of candles manufactured from | bright as that from sperm oil. They may continue 
1832 125,605 12 530 iard—as beautiful an article as the most fastidious | to use it for a season out west, but it will eventually 
1833 129,366 3,761 could desire—from the manufactory of Messrs. | be abandoned.’” 
1834 149,513 20, 147 Dewres & Grant, of Lexington, Kentucky. These} This spout from New Bedford is of course interest- 
1835 197,847 48,331 ntlemen, for a few years past, have made from ed; but, as the sailors would any, it hog’s a little the 
1836 237,590 36,745 ard nearly one thousand boxes of candles, and six] cause of lard oil. It is very plain sailing to show 
1837 232, 4,906 | to eight thousand gallons of oil annually. The ex- how the conversion of lard into oil and can les dimin- 
1889 309,807 17,122 tent which the manufacture is likely to attain, may | ishes the amount necessary for the larder, and there- 
1839 251,742 58,065 | be seen by the following article from the Cincinnati | by the demand is increased and the price rises. This 
1841 317605 * 128,083 g en We are glad to see that this new arti- fo 5 eed pkn pe lard 
1842 318,315 673 cle, which will prove one of the greatest staples of Sa well as bacon, which fet it has been said was 50 
[Mobile Register Sept. Sth. the west, is rapidly working its way into use, in every | abundant that the Mississippi steamers have been 
. peer the . EA A770 ne i burning it nee o 5 But pe it will appear, 
OPRI ’ i nother whaling ship will ever | there is no dou t. e comparison between sperm 
MISCELLANEOUS. leave our harbors,” will be realized. We saw a and lard oil, the of New Bedford man, will be treated 


letter yesterday, from Norfolk, Va., which stated 
that the navy agent in that place had ordered a quan- 
tity of Lee's Cincinnati lard oil, for the use of the 
navy, after having given ita fair experiment, and 
become satisfied of its superiority to sperm. This 
opens a market of great importance, in a public and 
private point of view; the superiority of lard oil to 
sperm for machinery and all other purposes, is now 
uo longer a matter of experiment; that point has 
been settled by hundreds of our mechanics. No 
other is now used in our western steamboats. Here- 
after, the U. 8. navy will draw all its supplies of oil 
from the western states instead of the eastern, as 
heretofore. 


with a grunt by the friends of the latter. 

The Yankees do not give up eal, and we expect 
to see a war of some Kind about che merits of the 
two oils. We hope the weapons to he used howe? 
er, will be lamp-oons instead of harper, 


$600,000; number of hands when in operation Lynch. Fa. 


about 450 to 500; annual amount of goods produced 
about 6750, 000. The capital employed in the ma- 
nufacture of lasting and other covered buttons, dead 
eye buttons of metal, pearl, bone, horn, &c. amounts 
to $800,000, employing 2,000 persons, with an annu- 
21 podnet of us, ge i 8,500, Sed Samal pro- 
,400,000; persone ; annual pro- 
uct 91 550,000. * i j 


The New York Chronicle, says: 
“It gives a clear, white, gentle light, 


INDIGNATION MEETINGS. Several mee ha te 
recently been beld at New York, Philadelphia and 


ete is + Bx oe 
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Baltimore for the purpose of expressing public indig 


nation at the cheers that were given to the toast in 
honor of the queen of England at the late dinner 

iven to Lord Ashburton on his departure from New 

ork, while that to the president of the U. States 
was received with silence. A meeting of merchants, 
manufacturers and mechanics was held at Philadel- 
phia on 17th inst., Samuel Breck, presiding, for the 
purpose of expressing their opinion upon the remo- 
val of the late collector of the port, Jonathan Roberts 
esq. Mr. A. J. Lewis presented a series of resolu- 
tions which were adopted and various addresses were 
delivered and additional resolutions adopted, all hos- 
tile to the present administration. lu reference to 
the reception of the toast at the New York Ash- 
burton dinner, the New York American mentions an 
incident which occurred in that city soon after the 
war with England. General Jackson was invited to 
a public dinner given at Tammany Hall; when call- 
edu for a toast, he gave 

u governor of the great and patriotic state of 
New York.” 

De Witt Clinton was then governor; and the demo- 
eracy, substituting the person for the office, refused 
to drink the toast, and complained of Gen. Jackson 
for baving, while their guest, offered them an insult. 


Cor. McKenney ann tue Apsortoines. Colonel 
Thomas L. McKenney delivered a discourse lately 
at Portland, in Maine, which is highly spoken of, on 
the origin of the North American Indians. 

The colonel holds that the North American In- 
dians are of Tartar origin; that they found this coun- 
try peopled on their arrival, and in their march gra- 
dually exterminated their original possessors of the 
soil. To prove these positions, he cited Ledyard’s 
personal experience among the Tartars, and points 
out a large number of identities between the two ra- 
ces; in their crania, their habits, tempers, and do- 
mestic institutions. To sustain the latter position, 
he points to the well-contrived, well-situated and 
well-built fortifications to be found stretching from 
the great Lakes to Florida—fortified camps, indeed, 
with bastions, angles, and curtains—gates, covered 
ways, &c.—altogether superior to any thing our In- 
dians have ever yet been known to produce. 


ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS INTO THE ARMY OF THE 
Umirep States. The honorable Ross Williams, dis- 
trict judge at Michigan, has decided that aliens may 
be enlisted in the army of the United States, and a 
discharge from service on habeas corpus on the ac- 
count denied. 


ennai 


STEAM EXCAVATOR. We took occasion, last 
year, to notice a machine, made by Messrs. Eastwick 
and Harrison, northwest corner of Willow and 
Twelfth street, for excavating the earth. It is the 


invention of the late William S. Otis, a son of the 


worthy United States marshal of this district. Since 
that time, Messrs. E. and H. have received orders 
from the Russian 
these machines, to 
rail road now being made inthat country. This ma- 
chine has been completed, and may now be seen in 


“We 
e 


Tux cameLs. The experiment to carry a loaded 
ship over the bar at Nantucket, after two or three 
failures, caused by misconstruction of the machines 
or inexperience in their use, has been successful, 
whereat the citizens of Nantucket are greatly rejoi- 
80 and one of them writes to the Boston Atlas as 
ollows: 


Three cheers for Nantucket! Not for her victory 
over à political party, (of that anon!) but for her 
victory over the elements. Yes three cheers for 
Nantucket! She has this day performed what has 
never before been done in America, but what, we 
trust will now be accomplished in every place like 
ours, where nature has shut out all large vessels by 
a sandy bar. 


She has built a floating dock, which has this day 
taken a large ship within its embrace, and carried 
hee over our shoal bar to deep water. In other 
words, the much talked of “Camels” have proved 
successful. They have just taken the fine ship Con- 
stitution to sea, and our citizens are rejoicing at this 
giorious era in our commercial history. For the 
first time, a ship was loaded at our wharves! For the 
first time a ship cleared from this place directly for 
the Pacific! 


That ugly bar to our progress is now surmounted, 
and our ships will be able to come in directly to our 
wharves, and when they are ready again proceed 
directly to sea. 
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FANNY KEMBLE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
From the Charleston Courier. 


Messrs. Enitors: With some little chagrin I read 
some time since in an English periodical, ( Bentley) a 
paper by Mrs. Butler, late Fanny Kemble, entitled 
‘-A winter’s journey to Georgia.” My chagrin was 
not occasioned by her graphic and rather amusing 
descriptions of the dirty taverns, insolent servants, 
miserable meals, wet towels, and bad roads, or the 
“slaves and boors“ who gathered round and stared 
at her, and the steam carriages, both equally new in 
our pine woods,—for them I have nothing to say, 
only I would suggest that the perfect novelty at that 
time of every thing connected with travelling eonve- 
niencies in this section of our state, should give us 
claim to an extra share of charity; and that the suc- 
cess of the wonderful exertions then making by the 
citizens of North Carolina in forming the great com- 
munication between North Carolina and Baltimore, 
has removed all those difficulties so trying to a lady, 
who, like Mrs. Butler, had always rg bi every lux- 

and received every attention a fine lady required. 
hope too the manners of our boors“ are some- 
what improved—and 1 would suggest that the anxie- 
ty to see our first rail road trains was intense, and 
large crowds assembled at every point to witness 
their arrival and departure. And even Mrs. B. will 
excuse them when she learns that the boors“ of 


vernment to construct one of] North Carolina advanced all the money to build the 
used in grading the route of the | 160 miles of road and purchase the fine steamboats 


which convey the passengers to and from Charleston. 
All the stock is owned in this stale on the line of the 


operation at the factory of the makers, and it is worth road. 


an hour’s walk to see the ponderous machine work- 


The cause of offence is one that J, in common with 


ing, and digging, and dispensing of the earth as if it thousands of North Carolinians, feel far more deeply 
was ‘‘a thing of life.” than any trollope-like cuts at our poverty and boor- 

Some improvements have been made, by which ish manners. I allude to the slanderous imputation 
the movements of the various parts of the machine made on one of the most esteemed citizens of our 
may be regulated or directed so that two men may state, Col. Slocomb. I should not have thought it 
superintend iu operations, (caused by steam) and of sufficient importance had it been confined to a fo- 
make it do as much work in one day as fifty men | reign pa r, but to-day I find the whole copied into 
could perform with spade and shovel. Stones, mas- one of the best papers of the union—the New York 
ses of iron, and similar inconveniences seem to pre- Express—and this indicates it will be sent through 
sent little or no impediment to the operation of the; the whole of the states. . 


excavator. lt takes up a boulder, or a block, and Mrs. B. gives a very correct account of the colonel 
lays it in the cart, or upon a heap, with as much dis- and of his mansion as it appeared by night. It is a 
eretion as half a dozen men could exhibit. The cost: common two story frame house, very ancient and 
of such a machine, at the manufactory, is six thou- go was its master, for I regret to say the venerable 
and five hundred dollars. Colonel died on the 4th day of July, 1840, in the 89th 
It is a triumph of the ingenuity and mechanical skill | year of his age. Through this long life he maintain- 
of Americans thus to invent and manufacture for Eu- ed a character for unbounded hospitality and strict 
The superintendents of the Russian rail roads; morality. That he swerved from his known habits 

are American, and now an imerican is called to do the on that one occasion to levy a fifty cent contribution 
labor also. for a bad supper on unfortunate travellers, no one 
We need not add that, besides the little flourish of | who ever knew him, will believe. Many of the pas- 
American feeling on the occasion, we have a pride, | sengers offered to pay for their sopper, and it was re- 
also, that Philadelphia mechanics are employed to fused, some of them left money but not on the de- 
construct the machine. And we may add that we mand of Col. Slocomb. The other charge that 
learn that an order has been sent to Messrs E. & H. three of the sable damsels who waited at the supper 
for an excavator for France. table were the colonel's own progeny, is entirely a 
The coat of excavating with this machine, is about : gratuitoue untruth. Of his numerous slaves, he had 
two cents per cubic yard. But one-fourth white—her father a mulatto, and her 
We hear that Mr. Winans, of Baltimore, is mak- | motber a perfeet African, Well might Mrs. B. style 
ing a locomotive for Russia. them sable damsols, for a blacker erew never assem- 
[Philed. U. S. Gases. | bled on board a Guineamen, and nothing but the ma- 
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licious wish to give a slanderous cut at a wealthy 
slaveholder, induced her to make the remarkation, 
which, had Col. Slocomb lived to hear it, would have 
grieved his honest heart more than any accusation 
she could make, unless she called him ; 

A few sketches of Col. S's services, will, I think, 
amuse your readers, and serve to show that we, his 
neighbors, do not over estimate the man. 

anny Kemble's was not the first British party 
who intruded themselves on the mansion of Colonel 
Slocomb, and surrounded his hospitable board, drank 
his “home made wine,” (which, ing the lady's 
pardon, was peach brandy, and excellent it was too), 
and partook of such dainties as a North Carolina 
farmer’s wife could provide. 

In the year 178-, after the battles of the Cowpens, 
Guilford, &c. Lord Cornwallis led his troops through 
this part of North Carolina; for several days past, his 
head quarters were at Springbank, on the Neuse, the 
plantation at present of Gen. Nicholson Washington, 
while Col. Tarleton, with his renowned legion, en- 
camped on Slocomb's plantation, and had his head 
quarters in the mansion so graphically described by 
Mrs Butler. Slocomb at that time held a subali- 
tern’s commission in the state Jine, under the com- 
mand of col. William Washington. His troop con- 
sisted of Carolina “‘boors,” raised in his ewn neigh- 
borhood, and as rudely armed as such troope ever 
were. (A musket, part of Fanny's “armory,” was 
one of their most effective weapons.) He, Lieut. S. 
had been sent into the low country with some 12 or 
15 men for recruits, and to act as scouts in the neigh- 
borhood of the renowned British general. The 
moone of the day on which Tarleton took posses- 
sion of his plantation, he was in the nei borhood of 
Springbank, and reconnoitered Cornwallis’ encamp- 
ment, supposing it was his whole force. The man- 
ner of this reconnoisance was so peculiar and charac- 
teristic of the men who fought our revolutio bat- 
tles, that I cannot refrein from relating concisely tho 
history, although having no direct connection with 
the subject of this memoir, except it occurred on the 
same day. The lieut. had directed one of his bold- 
est and most trustworthy men, by the name of Mo- 
Kenne, (whose descendants are among our most re- 
spected citizens, and one of them has the honor of 
representing his native district in our national legis- 
lature), to go and make a careful examination of the 
British encampment and report. On reaching the 
vicinity of Lord Cornwallis’ post, he concealed bis 
horse in a thicket, and advanced under cover of the 
wood to the skirts of the plantation. Here he saw a 
square mile covered with the tents, the ba and 
artillery of the best equipped and disciplined army 
which had ever visited America. 


The sight was one to strike terror to any but such 
a heart, but he resolved never to leave the ground 
without doing something for his country. e had 
not long been in his concealment, when an officer 
wearing two epaulettes rode within range of his 
deadly weapon. The ball sped, and the unfortunate 
invader hit the dust; without loss of time he gained 
bis borse, in whose speed he had full confidence; but 
on emerging from the thicket, he found himself with- 
in one hundred yards of the three British troopers,ap- 
parently as well mounted as himself. A race across 
the sand hills ensued, and for a mile and a half, the 
distance between him and the headmost horseman 
was little varied. Here, a bullet whistled past his 
ear—good, your short gun is not so true as my long 
rifle, said he; but his congratulation was short. An 
instant after, came a second re and his gallant 
horse fell, the ball having struck and broke the bone 
of his off fore jeg, and before he could recover from 
his fall, the two headmost troopers flew by like light- 
ning, each giving bim a dreadful sabre cut across the 
head and shoulders. The third came up more lei- 
surely and passed his sword through his body, near 
the shoulder, and was preparing to give the final 
coup de grace, when his sword arm was severed 
pearly in two, and he rolled dismounted in the sand, 
near his fallen enemy. The second d was en 
countered instantly by the same ee arm, end 
fell with his helmet and head cleft—while the fore- 
most, seeing his comrade’s discomfiture, dismounted 
and surrendered himself a prisoner to Major Willi- 
ams, whose name is enrolled among the heroes of our 
country, and who being engaged in the same service 
of reconnoitering, had joined in this singular race, 
without the knowledge of either party. To secure 
his prisoner, and mount the half dead riflemen on one 
of the dragoon horses, was the work of but a few mi- 
nutes; and, by his careful assistance, they reached 
Whitehall in safety, where McKenne’s wounds were 
dressed in their rude manner, and Williams joined 
Slocomb:and his small troop of reeruits. 

Such feats of the Carolina “‘boors” were too com- 
mon to gain the attention of our historians, while our 
bade enemics stigmatized such acts as as 
nations. 
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They risked certain death, if caught. but to ce The dinner had been well discussed, and the ofh-| When Mrs. Slocomb heard the order given for the 
stroy an enemy, the risk was frequently taken. cers were freely discussing the peach toddy. A tory captain to patrol the country round, she sent for 

The party under Slocomb and Williams pursued Scotch officer, whom I take to have been Major Fer- an old negro and gave orders for him to take a bag 
their way slowly on the South bank of the Neuse. in guson, speaking of it by the name of whiskey—said | of corn to the mill, about four miles off, on the road 
the direction of Slocomb's house, little dreaming that | he had never drank as good out of Scotland. An of-| which she knew her husband must travel if he re- 
his peaceful home, where a few months before, he | ficer speaking with a slight brogue, insisted it was turned that day, thinking in this way to warn him of 
left his wife and infant, was then in possession of the not whiskey, and no Scotch drink ever equalled it. | the danger of approaching his home. With the indo- 
terrible Tarleton. “To my mind,“ said he, “it tastes as that orchard | lence and curiosity natural to his race, the old fellow 
smells. “Allow me, madam.” said Col. Tarleton. had remained loitering about the premises, and was 
“to enquire where the spirits we are drinking is pro- | now lurking under the hedge row, admiring the red 


The writer had the following scene, almost verba- 
tim, from Mrs. Slocomb, many years since, and pre- 


7 tea then made, her account of eured.” coats, dashing plumes and shining helmets of the 
VV! a Mrs. S:—“From the orchard where your tents | British troopers, he suddenly sprung before the young 
stand.” men’s horses, crying out, hold on, massa! The deb- 


About 10 o'clock, of a beautiful . 1 “Faith,” said the Trish captain, “we'll have few ble, here look you!” A glance to the Ieft showed to 
splendidly dressed officer, accompanied by 175 aids, sober men in the morning; but colonel, when we the young men their danger. They were within pis- 
— arene a ee aa at | conquer this country, is it to be divided out amongst tol shot of a thousand men drawn up in order of bat- 

wenty troopers, das 2 piazza, 5 ; 1 
the se e Mrs. Slocomb. with her child and A 1. Tar) “The offi f thi in 15 vk * 5 8 

f . RC” ol. Tarleton— ne ofucers of this army will un- already leaping the fence into the avenue in their 
a young lady, a near relative, t- | doubtedly receive large possessions of the conquered | rear. Quick as thought they again wheeled their 
Major Williams, and a few house servants were site| American provinces.” horses and dashed down the avenue directly towards 


nz. ‘ : his horse’ k. J Mrs. 8. — “Allow me to observe and prophecy, the | the house, where stood the quarter guard to receive 
Raising his cap and bowing to his horse's neck, he | only land in these United States, that will ever re- them. On reaching the garden fence, a rude struc- 
addressed the lady. A ' f thi main in possession of a British officer, will measure | ture, which was formed of a kind of lath, and which 
“Have | ne e of seeing the mistress of this | but six feet by two.” we call a wattled fence, they leapt that. the next, amid 
house and plantations Tarleton—“Excuse me, madam. For your sake, | a shower of balls from the guard, cleared the canal, a 
“ft belongs to my husband.“ I regret to say, that this beautiful plantation will be | tremendous leap, and scouring across the open field 
“is he at home?“ “Peis not.” the ducal seat for some of us.” to the northwest, were sheltered in the wood before 


“Ja he a rebel” No. sir, ha is in the army off Mrs. S.— Don't trouble yourself about me, my their pursuers could clear the fences of the enclosure. 
hie country, and fighting against our invaders, there- | husband is not a man who would let a duke, or a If this description should excite the curiosity of any 


fore nota rebel.” (Is it not strange, the people of King even, have a quiet seat on his ground.” travelling reader, he may see the whole ground as he 
that day gloried in their rebellion, but always took; At this point the conversation was interrupted by | passes over the Wilmington rail road, 1} miles south 
offence at being called rebels?) rapid vollies of firearms, appearing to be in the wood | of Dudley depot. 
“l fear we dilfer in opinion, madam.” a short distance to the eastward. “It is some strag-| A platoon of the troops had commenced the pur- 
“A friend to his country will be a friend to the sling scout,” said one of the aids, “running from the suit, but such was the impression created on the 
king, our master.” picket guard.” ° mind of the commandant by Mrs. S's allusion to 
“Slaves only acknowledge a master in this coun-| There are rifles and muskets,” said Tarleton, ‘‘as| Washington, and the bold bearing of the young men, 
try.” well as pistols, and too many 1 unnoticed. Or- that the recall was sounded before they crossed the 
A deep flush ran over the florid checks of Tarle- der boots and saddles, and you Capt. „take your canal. E 
ton. for he was the speaker, and turning to one of his | troop in the direction of the firing.” Tarleton had rode up to the front of the house, 


aids he ordered him to pitch the tents and forim the; The officer rushed out to execute his orders, while lee hé remained eagerly looking after the flyin 
encampment in the orchard and field on their right, | the Col. walked to the piazza, and was immediately | Americans till they disappeared in the wood. 8 
(a beautiful ground which l rezret the darkness pre- followed by the anxious ladies, Who too well guessed | Capt. in to me.” The tory captain appeared. 
vented Mrs. Butler from admiring, as she then would | the cause of the interruption. „Who are those men, and where is your troop?” said 
know our state is not entirely made of “intermina- | “May [be allowed, without offence, madam, to] he, «Those men, are villainous rebels, and my troop 
ble pine barrens.” To his other aid his orders were | enquire if any part of Washington's arny are in this was attacked in the wood and cut to pieces or dis- 
to detach a quarter ghard and station piquets on each neighborhood,” said Tarleton. “L presume, replied persed.” What force attacked you” “I cannot 
road. Then bowing very low, he added: “Madam, | the lady, that it is known to you that the Marquis tell, but I suppose an hundred men.” Tarleton, “we 
the service of his majesty requires the temporary oc- and Green are in this state,“ and, added she, ‘you | saw but some haft dozen, and five of you were run- 
cupation of your property, and if it would not he too would of course not be surprised at a call from Lee, ning from three men and a boy.” ‘Yes, your honor, 
great an inconvenience, I wiil take my quarters in or your old friend Col. Washington, who, although a but we are all wounded; a ball from that boy’s pistol 
your house. perfect gentleman, it is said, shook your hand (point. gave me this wound, which has disabled my sword 
The tone admitted no controversy. ing to the scar Jet by Washington s sabre), very arm.“ The men were Slocomb and Maj. Wilhams, 
Mra. S. replied: “My family consists of only my- rudely, 1 fast pe met. f of Lee's light house. ‘Are any of the American regu- 
self. my «aster and child, and a few negroes. We are| 4 loud order to form the troops on the right, Was: Jar troops with them?” “I saw none but that otti- 
: the only reply, and springing on his charger. he dashed | cer, and I think he served in this bout as a volunteer.” 


12 7 
your prisoners. , i > hi 
From the piazza where he seated himself, Tarle- Pi the oe 115 5 ſeet to 8 in the G0, said the colonel, have your wounds dressed, 
imanded a view of the ground on which his | ee seapt the renee, and ina moment was at and see what has become of your men.” The last 
ton con the head of his regiment, already in line. part of this order was useless, for nearly half of his 


troops were arranging their camp. Ditferent officers 
were frequently coming up, making their reports and 
receiving orders. Among others, a tory captain, 
whom Mrs. S. recognised as a man, who, previous 
to joining the British army, lived some J5 or 20 miles 
below, (his name I suppress, as the family live in the 
state, and some of them are said to be respectable ) 


Being an inexperienced narrator, the writer has troops fell on the ground, where they met the Caro- 
omitted a description of the localities, which is ne-j lina boors, and tnat ground is known to this day as the 
cessary to understand the scene which now ensued, dead men’s field. As Tarleton walked into the house, 
and will endeavor to remedy, as far as possible, by he said to Mrs. Slocomb, your husband made us a 
a short description. The house fronts the east, and! short visit, Madame. I should have been happy to 
an . 5 a a m in length, and about 150 make his acquaintance, and that of his friend, Maj. 

; . | feet in breadth. stretches to the easternmost side of | Williams.” ‘I have little doubt,” said the lady, (you 
2 5 . the plantation, where was a highway, and beyond | will meet the gentlemen, and they will (hank you fof 
try for 2 or 3 . J still. and the | Wat. open grounds partly dry meadow and partly sand the polite manner you treat their friends.” Neces- 

In an hour every thing was quiet anc ae „and the | barren. This avenue was lined on the south side by | sity, Madame, compels us to occupy your property; 
plantation presented the romantic T 1 s a high fence and a thick hedge row of forest trees | rest assured every thing in my power shall be done 
gular encampment of 10 or 11 hundred of the choi- now removed and replaced by the pride of India and ; to render my stay as little disagreeable as possible. 
cest cavalry of the British king. other ornamental trees; on the north side the com- The British army are not robbers; we shal) take only 

Half a century after, the good lady told the writer mon rail fence of seven or eight feet high, such as is such things as are requisite to our support, and my 
of this article that she prepared for the king's officers | seen on all plantations of good farmers in the low | master’s orders are to pay well for everything we 
ns youd a dinner as you have now before you. and | country where the necessary timber is convenient. use.“ Mrs. S. expressed her thankfulness for his 
much the same materials.“ Now, for the informa- |The encampment of the British troops being on that kindness, and withdrew to her room, while the offi- 
tion of Mrs. B. and others of the dilettanti of the | part of the plantation lying south of the avenue were | cers returned to their peach toddy and coffee, and 
present day, I will try to describe what, in North | completely screened by the fences and hedge row i closed the day with a merry night. Mr. Slocomb and 
Carolina, then was called a good dinner. The first | from the sight of any person approaching from down the small party with him passed rapidly round the 
dish was, of course, the boiled ham, flanked with the | the couatry. As soon as Tarleton reached the ground. plantation and returned to the battle ground, collect- 
plate of greens. Opposite was the turkey, supported he ordered the company which he had detached not ing on the way a few stragglers of his troop, who di- 
by the laughing baked sweet potatoes; a plate of to leave the ground, being apprehensive from what! rected him where he could find the balance of his 
boiled beet, another of sausages, and a third with a | Mr. S. had said, that the fight in the woods was only | men, not one of whom was killed. On approaching 
pair of baked fowls,formed a line of ditlerent pickles, a prelude to an attack on his camp. At this moment their bivouac he saw a young man suspended bya 
stewed fruit, and other condiments filled all the inter- some of the tory troop, who, it will be recollected | bridle rein round his neck from the top of a sapling, 
stices of the board. Such was the dinner which the | were ordered to reconnoitre the country, appeared in| bent down for the purpose, and struggling in the ago- 
good old lady compared to that she set for King the open ground described as the east and northeast nies of death. Dashing up to the spot, he severed 
George's oticers. I have forgotten to say that the | of the plantation, closely pursued by a body of Ame! the rein with a stroke of his sword, and with much 
fashion of those days introduced stimulating drinks | pican mounted militia, and a running fight with every | difficulty restored him to life. It was a tory prisoner 
to the dinner table, and the peach brandy prepared | kind of weapon, in which four or Ere broadswords | whom they had captured, and the brother of the cap- 
under Mr. Slocoinb's own personal supervision, and | shone conspicuous, was seen. The pursuing par tain so often mentioned. Should this memoir be 
which others besides Mrs. Butler have mistaken for ty appeared to be in too great haste and too busy | read in the lower part of North Carolina, many can 
home made wine, received the unreserved praise of with the tories to see any thing else, and both parties | remember an old man, alive a few years since, whose 
the party. entered the avenue together. With what horror did | protruded eyes and suffused countenance had the ap- 

Any person who has visited a Carolina plantation | Mrs. Slocomb recognize in the leader of the pursuing , pearance of a half strangled man. He it was who in 
where no lady presides over the cuisine department, party, her husband and maj. Williams, and two of this hour of excitement owed his life, and after, his 
will readily allow the probability that the colonel, | her neighbors, following the tory troops half way | liberty, to the kindness of Mr.Slocomb. Mr. S. sue- 
when unexpectedly visited by the lady and her tra- | down the avenue, where one of the tories fell, and | ceeded, in aid of Major W., in raising in the neigh- 
veiling friends, had a bad supper. But his phiz | their pursuers were interrupted in their course by one borhood about two undred men. with which they 
should have told a persou of intelligence and obser- | of those providential interferences which has so often | followed in the rear of the royal army, barrassing, 
vyaties chat he had been used to better, saved the brave and imprudent. and frequently outting of foraging parties, until they 
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crossed the Roanoke, when they joined the army of 
LaFayette, at Warrenton. In many of these partisan 
fights, it is much to be regretted, but little attention 
was paid to the rules of war in the treatment of pri- 
soners, particularly when tories fell into the hands of 
the militia. A depot of prisoners was established at 
Halifax, and many times an order to convey a prison- 
er to Halifax was synonymous to one to take him out 
of sight and shoot him—and the non-commissioned 
officer would return in half an hour and report the 
prisoner at Haliſax. Hence arose the expression 
“sent to hell or Halifax.” 

Colonel] S. assured the writer this cruelty was 
never attempted in his troop after the scene just 
related, of the hanging of young Mr. S. 
remained with the army till the surrender at York- 
town. 

On reviewing these pages, the writer feels a fear 
that he has laid himself liable to the suspicion of ro- 
mancing; but the leading events can be verified by 
every intelligent old person in this section of the 
country, and the writer could fill your paper fora 
year with recitable traditions 290810 romantic with 
that here related. Perhaps at some future time, lei- 
sure and inclination for writing, he may extend them. 
Here, however, it is intended to rest Cul. Slocomb’s 
claims to reroluticnary services, which were rewarded 
by the gratitude of his fellow citizens in after life, in 
appointing him to every office of honor and trust in 
their gift, all of which were honorably and ably filled, 
and their confidence never lost. A pension enlivened 
his latter days, which he valued more as a mark of 
acknowledgment than for a pecuniary consideration. 
This was the man whose services to his country were 
never s ightingly spokeu of, except by a ſoreigu ad- 
venturess. 

As the name of Mrs. Slocomb has incidentally 
been mentioned in this memoir, the writer will take 
the liberty of mentioning a scene, illustrative of her 
character, which came under his personal observa- 
tion. 

In her 72d year, Mrs. S. was afflicted with a can- 
eer, which her surgeon told her must be extirpated 
with the knife. At the appointed time the surgeon 
appeared with some assistants to perform the opera- 
tion. The old lady protested against being held, but 
the surgeon (not knowing the resolution of the wo- 
man he had to do with) insisted on his assistants 
holding her securely. The first incision with the 
knife wos extensive, and one of the assistants ex- 
claimed he was sick and should faint. “You're a 
fool,” said Mrs. S.; “go away, I don't want you. 
Driving them off, she braced herself on the table and 
never moved a muscle or uttered a groan throughout 
the operation. Once while dissecting out the tumor 
with the handle of the scalpel, as is frequently done, 
when the surgeon was fearful of injuring the adjacent 
parts, she sand, doctor, use the blade, I don’t like 
that tearing.” 

With this woman Col. Sloeomb spent 65 years in a 
state of connubial happiness as great as ever fell to 
the lot of any man. How little probability the sa- 
ble damsels” who waited on Mrs. Butler were “his 
own progeny!” 

The visit of Mrs. B. to the colonel, was a theme 
on which he used to boast: and some time after 
she was there, the writer and several other gen- 
tlemen accidentally meeting at the Colonel's, he told 
us she—Fanny Kemble, as he called her—was 
the finest and most splendid woman in the world, 
and undoubtedly one of the most talented. And, 
gentlemen,” said he, I will give you a toast,” and he 
gave: 

“Health and happiness to Fanny Kemble, the 
queen of Tragedy and the accomplished lady.” 

Aud we drink hartily and devoutly, little thinking 
the ink was then not dry which stigmatized our wor- 
thy host with crimes he utterly abhorred, and held 
us and our neizhbors up to the world as 

IHE BOORS OF CAROLINA. 


LIEUTENANT WILKES. 


NAVAL COURT MARTIAL. 
The general court martial sitting on board of the 
North Carolina was com of the following of- 


ficers: Com. CHARLES STEWART, president. 
Com. Jacob Jones, Com. James Biddle, 
„ Chas. G. Ridgely, “ John Downes, 
4 Stephen Cassin, “ Geo. C. Reed, 

„4 Wm. C. Bolton, “ Daniel Turner, 


Com'rs. Josiah Tatnall, and Robert J. Cunningham. 
Lieuts. James T. Gerry, and Samuel F. Dupont. 
Judge advocate—Cnaxlxs H. Winner. 
The sentence upon lieut. Wilkes has been announc- 
ed as follows: a 
avy department, September, 1842. 
Sin: You have been duly tried Br court martial, 
found guilty of illegally punishing, or causing to be 
panished, men in the squadron under your com- 
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mand, and sentenced to be publicly reprimanded by 
the secretary of the navy, at such time and place as 
he may deem proper. This sentence is approved. 


The country which honored you with a command 
far above the just claims of your rank in the navy, 
had a right to expect that you would, at least, pay a 
scrupulous respect to her laws. The rebuke, which. 
by the judgment and advice of your associates in the 
service, she now gives you, for having violated 
those laws in an important particular, involving the 
rights of others of her citizens, will be regarded by 
all as the mildest form in which she could express 
her displeasure. I am respectfully your obedient 
servant, A. P. UPSHUR. 

Lieut. Charles Wilkes. 


On the trial of licut. W. the following despatch 

was read by the judge advorate on Auzust 25th ult. 
U. S. ship Vincennes, Sidney, 11th March, 1340. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that having com- 
pleted our outfits at Sidney, N. S. W. the exploring 
squadron under my command. composed of this ship, 
the Peacock, the Porpoise and Flying-Fish, sailed in 
company December 26th, with my instructions to 
proceed south as far as practicable and cruize within 
the Antarctic ocean. Copies of my instructions were 
forwarded to you with my dispatch No. 57. 


We continued in company until the Ist January. 
when we parted company with the Flying-Fish, and 
the Peacock in a fog on the 3d. 

I then steered, with the Porpoise in company, for 
our first rendezvous, Macquerries Island, and from 
thence to Emerald Island, our second rendezvous, 
having passed over the supposed locality of the lat- 
ter in Jongitude 162, 39, E., lat. 57, 15, S., without 
seeing land or meeting with the Flying-Fish. 


On the 20th Jan. being in Jat. 61, S. we fell in with 
the first Ice Islands and continued steering to the 8. 
among many icebergs, which compelled us to change 
our course frequently in avoiding them. 

On the 12th we ran into a bay of field ice, in long. 
164, 53, E. and lat. 64, 11, S. presenting a perfect 
barrier to our progress further south. 

A heavy fog ensued during which we parted com- 
pany with the Porpoise, her commander having di- 
rections to follow my written instructions in the 
event. 


I had determined to leave each vessel to act inde- 
pendently, believing it would tend to give, if possible, 
a greater degree of emulation to us all, and being 
well satisfied that owing tothe ice and thick weather 
it would be impossible to continue long together, I 
deemed it better to hazard the event rather than em- 
barrass our operations. 

I therefore submit the details of the proceedings of 
this ship, as they will, without doubt, nearly coincide 
with the movements of the other vessels of the squad- 
ron, the reports from which will tend to verify our 
operations. 


After an unsuccessful attempt to penetrate through 
the ice on the 12th January, we proceeded to the 
westward, working along the barrier, with head 
winds and fogs: and on the 16th we fell in with the 
Peacock in Jong. 157 43 E. lat. 65 26 S. 

On the morning of the 13th January, we saw land 
to the S. and E., with many indications of being in 
its immediate vicinity; such as penguins, seeds, and 
the discoloration of the water. But the impenetra- 
ble barrier of ice prevented our nearer approach to 
it: and the same day we again saw the Peacock to 
the S. and W. We were ip long. 154 27 E. and lat. 
66 20 S. 


On the the 22d we fell in with large clusters and 
bodies of ice, and innumerable islands: and until the 
25th were in a large bay formed by ice, examining 
the different points, in hopes of effecting an entrance 
to the south, but were disappointed. 

We have reached the latitude of 67 04 in longitude 
147 30, being the farthest south we penetrated. Ap- 
pearances of distant land were seen to the eastward 
and westward, but all parts except the one we enter- 
ed presented an impassable barrier. We here filled 
up our water tanks with ice taken from an iceberg 
alongside the ship. We made our magnetic obser- 
vations on the ice. The dipping needles gave 87 30 
for the dip, and our azimuth compass was so sluggish 
on the ice, that on being agitated and bearings taken 
aguin, it gave nearly three points difference, the va- 
riation being 1235. A few days after, about 100 
miles west, we had no variation, and then it rapidly 
increased in westerly variation, from which I am of 
opinion that when in the iceherg we could not have 
been very far distant from the south magnetic pole. 

This bay l named Disappointment Bay, as it seem- 
ed 0 put an end to all our hopes of further progress 
south. 

On the 27th we fell in with the Parpoise in longi- 
tude 142 20 E. and lat. 65 54 S, and parted company 
shortly afterward. 
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On the 28th at noon, after thirteen repulses, we 
reached long. 100 30 and Jat. 66 33 S. where we azain 
discovered land, bearing south, and having run over 
50 miles, thickly studded with icebergs, the same 
evening we hada heavy gale from the S. E. with 
snow, hail, and thick weather, which rendered our 
situation very dangerous, and compelled us to retrace 
our course by the route we had entered. During 
this gale we were unable to see the distance of a 
quarter of a inile, constantly passing near icebergs 
which surrounded us, and rendering it necessary to 
keep all hands on deck. 

On the morning of the 30th the gale abated and 
we returned by the same route to reach the land, 
where the dangers we had encountered the preceding 
night. and our providential escape, were evident to all. 

We ran towards the land about 50 miles, when we 
reached a bay formed by high ice cliffs and black vol- 
canic rocks, with about 60 miles of coast in sight, 
reaching to a great distance toward the southward 
in high mountainous land. 

The breeze freshening to a strong gale prevented 
our landing, and compelled us to run out after sound- 
ing in 30 fathoms of water, and another 2 hours after 
that, the ship was again reduced to her storm sails 
with al.eavy gale from the southward, with snow, 
sleet, and a heavy sea continuing 36 hours, and if 
possible more dangerous than that of the 28th and 
29th, owing to the large number of ice islands around 
us. After which [ received reports from the modical 
officers representing the exhausted state of the men 
and condition of the ship, of which the following is 
an extract: 

“The medical officers on duty, under date of the 
31st January, reported that the number on the sick 
list this morning is 15. Mostof these cases are cou- 
sequent upon the extreme hardships and exposure 
they have undergone during the last gales of wind 
when the ships have been surrounded with ice.“ 

“This number is not large, but it is necessary to 
state that the general health of the crew is in our 
opinion dreadfully affected, and that under ordinar 
circumstances that list would be very mach increased; 
while the men under the present exigencies, actuat- 
ed by a laudable design to do their duty to the last 
refrain from presenting themselves as applicants to 
the list. 


“Under these circumstances we feel obliged to re- 
port that in our opinion. a few days more such expo- 
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sing as they have already undergone, would reduce ` 


the number of the crew by sickness to such an extent 
as to hazard the safety of the ship aud the lives on 
board.“ . 

After which the surgeon being restored to duty, re- 
ported to me the following. 

“Ii respectfully report that in my opinion the 
health of the crew is materially affected by the se- 
vere fatigue. want of sleep, and exposure to the 
weather to which they have lately been subject; that 
a continuance of those hardships, even for a very short 
period, will entirely disqualify a great number of 
men for their duty, and that the necessary attention 
to the health of the crew and their fulure efficiency 
and usefulness demand the immediate return of the 
ship to a mild climate.“ 

Beem it my duty however, to persevere, I deci- 
ded to continue and steered again for the land which 
we had named the Antarctic continent. We reach- 
ed it on the 2d February, about 60 miles to the west 
of the point first where we found the coast lined with 
solid perpendicular ice-cliffs, preventing the proba- 
bility of Tanding, and the same mountains tending to 
the west. 

From thence we proceeded to the westward along 
the ice-barrier, which appeared to make from the 
land, tit! the 31, when we again encountered a severe 
gale from the south-east, with thick weather and 
snow, till the 7th of February, when it cleared up 


` 


sufficiently to allow us to see our way clear, aud we 
again approached the „ barrier of ice 
8 


similar to that which we had previously seen as ut- 
tached to land, being in sight at a great distance. 


We stood along the barrier about 70 miles to tho 


westward, when it suddenly tended to the south- 
ward, and our further progress south was arresied by 
a solid barrier of field-ice. 

After an unsuccessful examination for 24 hours in 
all directions, we continued to the westward along 
the barrier, as usual, surrounded by icelands. On 
the 8th and 10th (being on the 8th, in lon. 127 07 E., 
lat. 65 03 S.) we had similar appearances of distant 
mountains, but the compact barrier, extending from 
E. N. W. by S., prevented a nearer approach. 

On the night of the 9th of February, being the 
first clear night for some time, we witnessed the 
Aurora Australis. We continued on the -10th and 
llth to the westward, with southeast winds and fine 
weather, close along the’ barrier, which was more 
compact with immense islands at ice inclosed within 
the held of ice. On the 12th. we agaia saw the dis. 
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tant mountains, but were unable to effect a nearer ; cers, seamen and marines during the antarctic cruise, 
approach, being in long. 112 16 E, lat. 64 57 S., and | the manner and spirit, together with the coolness and 


I was again compelled to goon to the westward. 

The ice barrier tending more to the southward in- 
duced me to hope that we should again succeed in 
approaching nearer to the supposed line of the coast. 
On the 13th at noon, we had reached long. 107 45 E., 
lat. 65 11 S. with a tolerably clear sea before us and 
the land plainly in eight. I continued pushing through 
the ice until we were stopped by the fixed barrier 
about 15 miles from the shore, and with little or no 
prospect of effecting a landing. 

J hauled off for the short night, and next morning 
made another attempt at a different poiut, but was 
equally unsuccessful, being able to approach only 3 or 
4 miles nearer as it appeared perfectiy impenetrable: 
near us were several icebergs stained and colored 
with earth, on one of which we landed and obtained 


numerous specimens of sand stone, quartz, conglom- As the governor of the state of New Hampshire, 
erate and sand, some weighing one hundred pounds. I have received this morning, from you by Lemuel 

This I am well satisfied gave us more specimens H. Arnold, a communication under the date of the 
than the land could, as we should, no doubt, have 15th inst., purporting to bea requisition upon me to 
found it covered with ice and snow 100 feet or more cause Thomas W. Dorr, who is cha with the 
in thickness. We obtained a supply of fresh water | crime of treason, against the state of Rhode Island, 
from a pond in the centre of the same island. Our who is represented as “a fugitive from justice, and 
position was long. 106 50 E. latitude 65 57 S.; and who is supposed now to reside within the limits of 
upwards of 70 miles, the coast in sight, tending the New Haynpshire, to be delivered to the said Lemuel 
same as that we had previously seen. 7 | H. Arnold, appointed by you as an agent to receive 

Although Ihad now reached the position where | him, that the said Dorr may be “brought into the 


our examinations were to terminate by my instruc state of Rhode Island and dealt with as to law and 
tions to the squadron, I concluded to proceed on to justice may appertain. “ 


the westward along the barrier which continued to be To this communication I have given all the consi- 
much discolored by earth; and specimens of rock,! deration which the limited time allowed, would ena- 
&c., were af'erwards obtained from an ice island.— ble me to bestow upon it, and which its importance 
A sea leopard was seen on the ice, but the boats sent would seem to demand. This exciting subject 
did not succeed in taking him. which has for a few months past greatly disturbed 
On the 17th February, long. 97 30 E. lat. 64 S. the order and tranquility of the state of Rhode Is- 
land was again seen at a great distance towards the land, has not been regarded by other members of the 
8. W. We now found ourselves closely embayed, | confederacy with indifference, or unimportant as con- 
and unabled to proceed in a westerly direction, and | nected with the principles of popular liberty and 
the ice barrier extending around to the N. and E. with the inalienable rights of man. The state of 
compelled us to retrace our steps. New Hampshire, ever sensitive upon these subjects 
We had entered a deep gulf on its southern side which affect the independence, freedom and sove- 
and it required four day’s beating around its northern | reignty of the people, has through her legislature, 
shore to get out of it; during this time our ition | at its late session, ex opinions relating to this 
was critical, the weather changeable, and little room | very subject matter. And standing in the relation 
in case of bad weather, it fortunately held up until which I do to the people of that state, I am happy to 
we foynd ourselves with a clear sea to the northward. | add that J fully concur in the sentiments contained 
The ice barrier had now trended to about 62 de- in the report of our legislature touching this sub- 
grees of latitude, the wind having set in from the! ject, a copy of which report I have placed in the 
westward with dark weather, little prospect of seeing hands of Mr. Arnold, your appointed agent. In the 
the land or making much p ss to the westward | emphatic N of that document the great ques- 
prior to the Ist of March, which might be spent to tion presented is, which is the true and legitimate go- 
advantage for our whaling interests at New Zealand; | vernment” of Rhode Island, that which derived its 
1 determined to proceed north on the evening of the existence from the charter of Charles the II, or that 
Qist. which emanated from a constitution, recently adopt- 
There was a brilliant appearance of the Aurora ed by the sovereigns of the commonwealth. “The 
Australis op the Rhode Island controversy has started several ques- 
17th February in Long. 97, 39 E—Lat. 64, 00 S. | tions not new in the days of our forefathers, but ap- 
2d 4 103, 30 E— “ 58, 108. parently forgotten by us, which can only be solved 
27th “ “ 117, 31 E— “ 53, 00 S. y the application of ultimate principles.” It is not 
Ist March % 137, 00 E— . 40,308. | my purpose to incorporate into this communication, 
The results stated in this report lead me to the fol- a statement of the events in the order in which the 
lowing conclusions: transpired, having a relation to or connection wi 
lst. From our discoveries of land through 40 de-| that controversy. The public mind cannot be en- 
grees of longitude, and the observations made dur- lightened by any re-statement of these facts. They 
ing this interesting cruise, with similarity of informa- | have become matters of public history. And it is 
tion and ition of the ice during our close exami- | well known that the necessary result of certain pre- 
nation of it, I consider there can scarcely be a doubt liminary proceedings induced the sovereigns of 
of the existence of the Antarctic continent extending | Rhode Island to appeal to what they conceived to be 
the whole distance of 70 degrees from east and west. | the ultimate principles of American freedom” and 
20. That different points of the land are at times the consequence of that appeal was the adoption 
further from the ice barrier. by the poopie of a constitution for the people. And 
3d. That they are frequented by seal, many ofjit is also matter of public history that this whole 
which were seen, and offer to our enterprising coun- | proceeding on the part of the people, has been de- 
trymen engaged in those pursuits a field of large ex- nuunced by those pretending to constitute the go- 
tent for their future operations. vernment of Rhode Island as “revolutionary and 
4th. That the large number of whales of different illegal,“ and the authority organized under the char- 
species seen, and quantity of food for them would de- ter of Charles the second, was induced to an act 
signate the coast as a place of great resort for them. | declaring the exercise of any of the principal offi- 
The fin-back whale seemed most to predominate. ces under the people's constitution an act of treason” 
We proceeded on our cruise to the north and east. | and subjecting the offenders to punishment. Under 
with strong gales, until we reached the latitude of that constitution made and ratified by the people, a 
certain islands laid down on the chart as the Royal] state government was organised in conformity to its 
Company's Islands, about six degrees to the westward | provisions. Those charged with the public duties 
of their supposed Jocalities. I then stood on their] were elected and sworn to the faithful performance 
rallel, and passed directly over their sup site, of their respective trusts. And it is no less a mat- 
but we saw nothing of them, or any indication of land | ter of public history that Thomas Wilson Dorr, a 
In the vicinity. citizen of Rhode Island, was agreeable to the re- 
1 feel confident, as far as respects their existence | quirements of the people's constitution, elected to 
in or near the parallel assigned them, to report that] the office of the chief executive magistrate. That 
they do not exist. he accepted that office and entered upon the dis- 
The last ice island was seen in lat. 50 S. charge of its responsible duties, and there is room to 
A few specimens of natural history were obtained | doubt that this is the same Thomas W. Dorr to 
and preserved during the cruise. f whom yon havejreference in your requisition, and 
As I feel it would be unbecoming in me to speak | that "the crime of treason” which you have alleged 
of our arduous services, the report and accompanying j to have been by him committed against the state of 
chart of our cruise must speak for us. But I cannot} Rhode Island, in your same communication, was de- 


this report without bringing to your notice the | duced from those public acts, ‘tin the exercise 
Aach aa eontion in which I bold the conduct of off reve. 


alacrity with which they have met the dangers and 
performed these duties. I trust they will receive 
from the government some gratifying notice of it. 
All I can say in their favor would fall far short of 
what they deserve. I shall ever bear testimony that 
they have proved themselves worthy of the high cha- 
racter borne by our countrymen and the navy to 
which they belong. I have the honor. &c. 
CHARLES WILKES, com. exp. expedition. 


To hon. J. K. Paulding, sec. of the navy, Washington. 


GOV. HUBBARD’S LETTER. 


To Samuel W. King, acting as governor of the state of 
Rhode Island. 


the people of that commonwealth, he had publicly 
performed. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, and hav- 
ing as briefly as possible, for a full understanding of 
the subject, alluded to the character of the political 
contest now going on in your state, and to the prin- 
ciples involved in that contest, I will proceed to 
make such an answer to your request as I shall con- 
sider will be justified by the constitution. I may 
however, „ that I cannot fail to regard the 
duty devolving on me by your requisition one of the 
greatest importance, as going to show what are the 
political rights belonging to man in this country and 
what political powers he can rightfully exercise in 
his sovereign capacity. In other words, in whom 
does the sovereignty reside,” in the people or in the 
government? In the sovereigns or in the agent? M 
answer to your requisition must conform to the opi- 
nions which J entertain upon the question just sta- 
ted. I cannot admit that I am precluded from ex- 
amining the authority from whence a requisition 
emanates, or the grounds upon which such requisi- 
tion is based. I do not believe that the provision of 
tbe constitution of the United States, relating to that 
subject should be considered as one having an abso- 
lute obligation upon the executive of a state. That 
he is bound to comply with a requisition at all events. 
Such a doctrine would destroy the independence of 
a chief magistrate, and make him (perhaps against 
hisown judgment) a mere instrument in the hands 
of another for the exccution of his purposes. This 
point I shall further consider in the course of the 
answer. 

Believing, then, as I most conscientiously do, that 
the people are the source of all political power in 
this republic; that they have “an indubitable and in- 
defeasible right to reform, alter, or abolish govern- 
ment as they shall judge most conducive to the pub- 
lic weal;” that this right may be and should be ex- 
ercised by them whenever they shall consider its ex- 
ercise necessary for their protection and safety, in 
their independent and sovereign capacity, uninfluenc 
ed by the authority of existing government; and be- 
lieving that the people of Rhode Island, in the adop- 
tion of a constitution and in the consequent organi- 
zation of a state government, acted in accordance 
with these great principles, I cannot but regard the 
constitution they adopted, and the government they 
constituted, obligatory upon the people of that state; 
and they should be respected by the authorities of 
the other states accordingly. “If the people of 
Rhode Island possess any power—if they have any 
political rights—if they may in fact live under a go- 
vernment of their own choice—then the proper aud 
legitimate government of that state, is,” in my judg- 
ment, “that emanating from the will of a majority 
of her citizens.” From the earliest history of our 
republic to the present time, the abstract doctrines 
for which I contend, have been approved by the 
friends of free government. 


In the language of the great charter of American 
liberty we find these sentiments: “That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed with certain 
inalienable righis; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governe 
ed; that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new go- 
vernment, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and hap- 

iness.” In perfect accordance with this right of 
reemen, the people of Rhode Island in 1790 adop- 
ted a bill of rights in which she declares that all 
power is vested in and derived from the people,” 
and “the power of government may be re-assumed 
by the people whenever it shall be necessary to their 
happiness.’ 

his is the true American doctrine, and is the chief 

corner stone upon which rests the superstructure of 
popular liberty and of equal rights. It was the doc- 
trine of those venerated patriots who laid the founda- 
tion of thisrepublic. It was the sentiment of Wash- 
ington himself, who declared in that rich legacy 
which he bequeathed to freemen, “that the basis of 
our political system is the right of the people to make 
and alter their constitution of government.” In the 
organic law of my own state are incorporated senti- 
ments honorable to her patriotic sires, and to which 
her sons will cling wich unyielding pertinacity.— 
They embrace the great principle of popular sover- 
eignty. It says All men are born equally free and 
independent; therefore all government of right origi 
nates from the people, is founded in consent, and in- 
stituted for the general good.” 

This same principle is interwoven in all our con- 
stitutions. Ithas become the common consent of the 


of the office” te whieh he had been than elected by | freemen of this free country. It was the natura) 
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fruit of the revolutionary contest. Speaking of 
civil government, Roger Williams, the great apos- 
tle of liberty, says that the sovereign and original 
foundation lies to the people—whom they must needs 
mean distinct from the governinent set up, and if so 
then a people may erect and establish what form of 
government seems to them most meet for their civil 
condition. It is evident that such governments as 
are by them enacted and established, have no more 
power and for no longer time, than the civil power or 
le consenting and agreeing, entrust them with.— 
his is clear not only in reason, but in the experience 
of all commonwealths where the people are not de- 
prived of their natural freedom by tyrants.” The su- 
preme court of the United States recognizes the same | they might become his instruments to aid in execut- 
principle, when it says, A constitution is the form | ing his vengeance against those who have dared to 
of a government delineated by the mighty hands of oppose his usurpation, and who have fled from the 
the people in which certain first principles of funda- | state for their safety. Iam aware that among inde- 
mental law are established. It is paramount to the] pendent powers a government de. facto” is recogniz- 
power of the legislature. The legislatures are ed as representing the nation for the time being. 
creatures of the constitution. They derive their power This principle rests on the necessity of the case, and 
from the constitution. The constitution is the work | on the ground that one nation has no right to decide 
or will of the people themselves, in their original whether the government of another is lawful or not. 
sovereign, end unlimited capacity, law is the work of the} But in my opinion a different rule must apply to 
i e in their derivative and subordinate capacity.” | the states which are part of one confederate republic 
Such are the authorities which I have considered | The entire theory of our system rests on the princi- 
necessary to present in this answer, going to show ple that all authority is to be rightful and derived 
what are the political rights and what are the politi- from the people—the acknowledged source of all po- 
cal powers of the people—emphatically the sover-| litical power. Any prentended government in any 
eigns of this country. They seem in my mind sutħci-| one state not derived from this source is no govern- 
ent to justify the conclusion I have expressed. But ment at all, and cannot be recognized either by the 
it is objected that although the people possess the | federal authorities or those of other states. The 
power to alter, amend, and institute government,“ lawfulness or rightfulness of political power in this 
yet they cannot exercise this power without leave | country cannot be separated from the existence of 
asked and obtained from the existing govornment.— | such power. If it be not rightful it does not exist. 
I cannot consider this objection well taken. If this be 
true, the words “original” and unlimited.“ as quot- 
ed from the supreme court, can have no meaning. If 
the power be ‘ original,” it cannot certainly be deriv- 
ed from the existing government. If the power is 
“unlimited,” then the existing government can have 
no power to enforce any limitation upon its exercise. 
It would be a contradiction in terms to say that the 
people have the right, but are not to exercise that 
right, but at the pleasure of the government. This 
would be to nullify the right itself{—to limit its exer- 
cise would be to destroy tt,—to transform ape in- 
to slavery,—to break down the dearest rights of free- 
men, place in their stead the debasing doctrine 
of slavish dependence. 


If we cannot abolish tyranny in this land of popular 
liberty, until the tyrant grants permission, we in 
effect, give to tyranny ap unlimited duration. Such 
a doctrine is anti-American. Here we hold that lib- 
erty is derived from the grants of no government, but 
is inherent in the people. As a nation we practiced 
upon this principle when we recognized the indepen- 
dence of the S. American Republics and of Texas. 
Those governments came into existence without 
leave asked of the existing government. The people 
of the old American states formed governments for 
themselves independent of other authority. In more 
modern time, the state of Michigan was admitted into 
the confederacy of states by the independent and 
sovereign act of her own people without the sano- 
tion of her then existing government. And so it 
was with the people of Rhode Island. They acted 
as they had an inherent right to act in their indepen- 
dent and sovereign capacity. They first held a con- 
vention of delegates chosen by the people; that con- 
vention called another to form a constitution; a con- 
stitution was formed and submitted to the people, 
and was accepted by a majority of her adult popula- 
tion; when the people passed upon the constitution 
they passed all the prelimina ne by which it 
was brought into existence; when they adopted the 
constitution they adopted the manner, mode, and the 
whole process used in its establishment. It has thus 
become obligatory as the organic law of that common- 
wealth. They not only established their form of 
government, but they rightfully designated their 
agents to put that government into operation. 

Believing in the correctness of the opinions herein 
before advanced, notwithstanding the objections made 
against them, the conclusion of the matter is, that no 
requisition can rightfully be made on me by any in- 
dividual acting as governor of Rhode Island, for the 
surrender of Thomas Wilson Dorr, who u, in my 
judgment its chief magistrate de jure. 

Fhe acts which he did while governor, were not 
in violation of any existing law in force, and in no 
constitutional sense can he be considered as a ‘‘fugi- 
five from justice”. Ii has been well said that, (a law 
which punishes a citizens for an innocent action, or 
in other words fur an act which, when done, was in 
violation of no existing law, is contrary to the great 
principles of the social compact and cannot be con- 
sidered as a rightful exercise of legislative authority.” 
The fact that Governor Dorr was prevented by cir- 
eumstances beyond his control, from conti to 


exercise the functions of his office, cannot change 
his relation to the peuple of that state, or make those 
acts criminal which were innocent and rightful at the 
time. I cannot, for the reasons assigned, comply 
with your request. 

It may, however, be said, that in 1 with 
the second section of the fourth article of the consti 
tution of the United States, a governor of any state, 
on whom a requisition may be made, is only to in- 
quire who is the acting governor of the state making 
such requisition. This position is unsound. In such 
acase the most notorious usurper who should happen 
to get the control for a time of any state, must be re- 
cognized by the governors of other states, and thus 


another state, it imposes upon the former the duty of 
deciding who are the rightful authorities of each 
state. 


1 have further objections to a compliance with your 
request. That provision in the constitution of the 
United States in regard to requisitions, does not, in 
my opinion, embrace political offences committed in 
other states. The language of that part of the se- 
cond section of the fourth article of the constitution 
is, a person charged with treason, felony or other crime.” 
Treason here means treason against the United States, 
which had been defined in the last section of the pre- 
ceding article—and felony and other crimes means 
offences known as such at common law and excludes 
the idea of mere political offences. Would not the 
consequence of applying this provision to politica) of- 
fences have a direct and inevitable tendency to in- 
volve one state in the controversies of another? 
Should it 20 happen that a faction in any one state, by 
fraud or violence gets possession of the government 
in palpable violation of the constitution, and should 
pass arbitrary laws making it penal and even a capi- 
tal offence to call in question their authority—and 
should their opponents flee for refuge to a neighbor- 
ing state, and should a requisition be made for their 
surrender, would it be proper to comply with such 
requisition, and thus aid in carrying into effect the 
purposes of such a faction? I think not. We were 
near witnessing such a state of things in Pennsylva- 
nia, but a few years since. And it may happen again 
whenever in this free country an attempt shall be 
made to set at naught the voice of the people consti- 
tutionally and lawfully expressed. Suppose the ma- 
jority in a state becomes so exasperated, that in a pe- 
riod of great excitement, they pass severe laws 
against the opposing party, who to escape persecution 
fice to other states. Are they to be surrendered upon 
a requisition, and that upon the executive of a sove- 
reigh state, in whose jurisdiction they have taken re- 
fuge? Can this be the meaning of the constitution of 
this free republic? Can the liberty of the American 
people rest upon such a principle? I think not. I 
caD give no countenance or support to any such doc- 
trine. 

It cannot be that the supreme executive of a state, 
when called upon to exercise his authority or re- 
move a person who is within his jurisdiction, is to 
disregard the esssential principles of civil liberty; 
that he is not to enquire whether the person to be 
sent to another jurisdiction is to be punished for ac- 
tual crime, or merely for his opposition to the will 
of a dominant and successful party. I think it is not 
only his right but his duty so to enquire, as it is the 
first and highest duty of every chief magistrate to 
uphold the principles of liberty, not only in his own 
jurisdiction, but in other states, so far as he may be 
called upon to do any official act that may alfect 
them or their people. I cannot, therefore, with that 
propriety which I hope ever to maintain, and with 
that regard to the constitution and the law which I 
8 scrupulously to observe, surrender governor 
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So far then as the constitution of these United States 
has required the authorities of one state to do any | 
act in pursuance of a requisition of the authorities of | 
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him taken to your state for trial upon the charges 
made against him. I deeply regret the unhappy con- 
troversies which have for some time past existed in 
the state of Rhode Island, and I earnestly hope that 
the time is not far distant when there shall be a re- 
storation of entire tranquillity and order among her 
people. 

Dated at Charlestown, this 19th day of August, A. 
D. 1842. HENRY HUBBARD, 

Governor of the state of New Hampshire. 


On the last day of a recent session of the governor. 
and council, after the governor had retired from the 
council chamber, the council considered and unani- 
mously passed the following preamble and resolu- 
tion. 

„We have seen the correspondence, which has 
taken place between his excelleney Samuel W. King, 
the present acting 5 of the state of Rhode ls- 
land and his excellency the governor of this state, 
embrasing the requisition of the former for the sur- 
render of Thomas W. Dorr, represented as a fugitive 
from justice, and the answer of governor Hubbard to 
that requisition and the reasons assigned by him for 


‘| his refusal to comply with said request; and we avail 


ourselves of this opportunity of bearing testimony of 
our unqualified approbation of the course which has 
been pursued by our chief magistrate, and we desire, 
from the relation we bear to him and from our con- 
nection with the executive branch of the government, 
to express our entire and full acquiescence in the de- 
cision of our governor upon said requisition, and in 
the reasons assigned by him for that decision. 

And whereas, That correspondence will become a 
part of our public history, and whereas in the sentiments 
in relation thereto, which we have expressed, we 
verily believe we represent the feelings and the opini- 
ons of a large majority of the freemen of this state; 

Therefore resolved by the undersigned, that the 
foregoing declaration be subscribed by each counsel- 
lor, and that the same be entered upon the journals 
of the executive of our state government, together 
with the full correspendence herein above mentioned. 

Concord, September 3d, 1842. 

CYRUS BARTON, 
SAMUEL G. BERRY, 
JAMES M'K. WILKINS, 
SAMUEL EGERTON, 
JAMES H. JOHNSTON. , 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


STATEMENT OF JONATHAN ROBERTS. 
From the United States Gazette. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

It has pleased the president of the United States to 
make a change in the office of collector of the port 
of Philadelphia; and it is due to myself that you 
should be informed of the facts connected with this 
proceeding. I pray to be allowed to disclaim any 
feeling of personal unkindness towards the president, 
while [ own a deep sense of the injury which he has 
been induced to inflict on me by causelessly remov- 
ing me from a post in which he voluntarily placed 

e 


me. 

On the 14th of April, 1841, I received an auto- 
graph letter from president Tyler, announcinz my 
appointment as collector of the port of Philadelphia, 
expressed in the strongest terms of confidence and 
kindness. Though 1 had been, in the course of my 
public life, often on terms of intimate association 
with incumbents of the executive office, buth state 
and federal, I had never intimated a wish for favors 
from them, nor did I ever receive any assurance of a 
willingness todo me service. This appointment was 
unsolicited and unexpected. It reache.: me in a re- 
tirement of nearly fifteen years’ duration, and was 
accompanied by circumstances which made it more 
honorable to accept than to decline it. 


I came into a community where I was wholly a 
stranger, and which, as the president had informed 
ine, was disturbed by a very active competition for 
the office to which I was appointed. 1 brought no 
friend with me, and called none to me. I had no 

rivate ends to serve, and in good faith set about 
ealing. as far as possible, the irritation that had be- 
fore existed. Before receiving my commission, I 
had written to Mr. Tyler, recommending the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Henry Morris as collector. To 
this letter I received the following answer, and at 
the same time, the intelligence of my appointment: 
Washington, April 13, 1841. 

My pear ein: Your letter is before me. and has 
been read by me with all the respect which I since- 
rely feel for your character and past services. I re- 
cognise in you my elder in that political school, to 
the advancement of the principles of which we have 
alike devoted anxious days and nights. The regret- 


upon your requisition, for tbe purpose of having] ted death of General Harrison has cast a deep gloons, 
| 


it has devolved upon me. 
self in the discharge of the duties of my high office 
depends, under Providence, to be yet seen. I re- 
joice that among the first acts of my presidential 
Jire. is that of conferring office on a true and sound 
patriot, such as you are. The mail which bears you 
this, will also convey to you a commission as collec- 
tor of the port of Philadelphia. Your disinterested- 
ness in recommending another whom I should have 
been very happy to have obliged, has wrought no 
injury to yourself. I knew you would not ask, of- 
fice, but acted on the ground if you had merits, they 
would be known to the appointing power. Besides, 
iny dear sir, the warm personal contests which this 
vftice had created in Philadelphia, seemed to me to 
render it proper to have neither a triumph or a de- 
feat. 1 have, therefore, obeyed nct only the sug- 
gestions of my feelings, but sound policy. in making | 
the appointment. You will, I doubt not, by a some- 
what equal distribution of your favors, reconcile the 
friends of all the parties. Mr. Badger and Mr. Ty-! 
son have been the warmest contestants. They may 
have made promises in anticipation of success to! 
particular persons. who you may quiet by carrying | 
them out. I merely make you suggestions as from | 
une friend to another, to be adopted by you as vour : 
judgment may dictate. I have one wish, I confess, | 
und it is that Governor Shulze should have the place 
of principal weigher—an office, the duties of whic 
are light, and the income of some moment to him. 
Be pleased to accept, my dear sir, assurances of 
my great great respect, confidence and friendship. 
JOHN TYLER. 
Hon. Jonathan Roberts. 


It was a conceded fact, that during the political 
canvass of 1840, from the head of the custom house, 
through a large portion of the persons engazed in the 
performance of its duties, there had been the most 
ardent political action. There had been an avowed 
assessment on the compensation of the officers for 
election purposes. There were cases of firin and ho- 
norable noncompliance, as well as of compliance, by 
worthy and estimable men, under what seemed to 
them to be an irresistible necessity. With regard to 
those who had thus abused their trusts, [had no hesi- 
tation. ‘The dictate of propriety was at once to re- 
move them. The inoffensive were, so far as my 
knowledge extends, without exception, retained; and 
ny appointments were governed throughout by the 
expressed wishes of the president, my anxiety being 
to see that no unworthy individuals were thrust upon 
me. So far as 1 could rely on the testimony of 
others, I had reason to think that those i appointed 
were men of character, of whig principles, and (as 
directed by the president) the friends of those whom, 
in this respect, he was desirous to obilse: 

J took dice on the 21st April, 1841, and on the 
Tth the list of my appointments was forwarded to 
lie sceretary of the treasury, frora whom, on the 8th 
of May, I received the following letter of approval: 

Washington city, Muy 8, 1342. 

My pear stra: I have just received your letter of 
Yesterday. Do not, I pray you, suppose that the 
president or myself, for a moment, doubts the correct- 
ness of your course, under the trying and diflicult 
circumstances in which you have been placed. Fur 
from it. You may have made mistakes—this we 
think probable in some cases among the many. We 
know that we have. But you have our full and en- 
lire confidence in your sound discretion and unwa- 
vering patriotism, and it is not in the least shaken. 
Be assured of this. lam, very truly, yours, 

T. EWING. 
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Hon. Jonathan Roberts. 


At this point of time 1 had a right to believe that! that through the whole time that has since elapsed, 


all uneasiness on the subject of the appointments 
was tranquilized and my conduct being thus approv- 
ed directly by the secretary of the treasury, whose 


supervision is alone contemplated by law, and also 


by the president, whose wishes [ was anxious to gru- 


tity, 1 dismissed the matter from my mind, and ap- city. 
plicd myself to the faithful and sedulous discharge of | I only ask for an opportunity to lay before you the 
iny duties. Unfortunately for the public service and | account of my stewardship, in the place you have 


jbeen pleased to assign me. 


for the good fame of the president, there is too much 
reason to believe that an individual entitled in no re- 
spect to the confidence of the executive or his fellow 
citizens, who was at one time surveyor of the port, 


in fomenting by some means unknown to me, unkind 
feelings in the bosom of the president and his fami- 
ly. Though reluctant to credit the possibilty of 
such an influence with an independent and intelligent 
chief magistrate, I am unable to trace to any other 
source the mischievous and unfounded rumors which 


and more recently commissary of purchases, became propose to visit Washington, health permitting, in 
discontented at the share of influence which he had ‘all next week. 


with me in the distribution of office, and was active should be had, that both sides should be heard. 
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Treasury department, April 27th, 1842. 
Sin: 1 herewith enclose you a letter this day re- 
ceived from the president, whose wishes I request 
you to carry into effect, 
With great respect, your ob't serv't. 
W. FORWARD. 
Jonathan Roberts, Esq. collector of customs, Phil- 
adciphia. 
Washington, May 10,1841. ! The enclosnre was an original letter from the pre- 
My Drar Sin: I take a moment to say to you. sident, addressed in the first instance to “Jonathan 
that my confidence in you is wholly unabated. and Roberts, Esq.” the name then partially and clumsi- 
that T have no doubt but that all you have done will ly erased, and that of the secretary of the treasury 
be well. My last letter was designed to place me in substituted. It is as follows: 
possession of facts which [ might use advanta- | Washington, . pril 27th, 1842. 


were very soon circulated to my prejudice at Wash- 

ington. ‘To such an extent was this carried, that on 

the 5th of May the president wrote to me begging 

me to appease his anxiety,” and assuring me he 

desired to hear from me, “only to enable him o 
stop idle tongues.” I answered the letter without de | 
luy, and on the 11th of May I received the following © 
answer. 


geously. I shall give ear to nothing to your in- Sig: I have to request that the following changes 
jury. With truest regard, yours, &c. be made in the custom house at Philadelphia, to take 
JOHN TYLER. 1 on the first day of May. It is required ſor 


Hon. Jona. Roberts. reasons satisfactory to myself. and connected with 
On the 15th of May, l paid my respects in person the administration of the governmental affairs, viz: 
to the president, and was received by him with the! MESEU RE HS: 
kindest welcome. J had the pleasure to assure; Joseph Brelford, in place of Win. P. Blight, 
him that I believed the custom house departinent | Michael Andress, do. John R. Rowand, 
was entirely harmonized, and that no difficulty ex-“ Robert S. English, do. James Clarke, 
isted in the successful transaction of the public busi-| Wm. Metcalfe, do. George Culin. 
ness. INSPECTORS OF THE CUSTOMS. 


About this time or soon after, collision was fast] Bernard McGuire, in place of Wm. W. Mariner, 
ripening between the president and the, whig party] Abraham Meyers do. George Hacker, 
in congress. Repeated publications appeared in the | Andrew Redheffer, do. II. W. Alexander. 
N. York Herald, an apparently accredited printofthe| Philip Clawges, do. Peter Parker, 
adininistration, charging on officers of the customs George Wevill, do. Robert Miller, 
in Philadelphia disaffection to Mr. Tyler, and recom- | Nath' Gates, do. T. S. Cromberger, 
mending the ir immediate removal. Since my accept-, James Hand, do. L. F. Donnell, 
ance of office down to the present time, I have been] Wm. Wilson, do. C. D. Lybrand, 
studiously reserved with regard to party politics, and] Richard Christie, do. Jacob Dewees, 
had habitually suppressed the utterance 9 ownopi-| Henry Stout, do. G. W. Breinbaum, 
nions, and had inculcated the same course on others.] Miles Tully, do. Wm. B. Emrick, 

] was restrained not only by my own sense of pro-] George Guthrie, do. Joshua Hensey, 
priety, but by the injunctions of the inaugural address] Thomas Fitnam, do. Robert Patton, 


of Mr. Tyler, “that official influence should never be] James B. Wharton, do. P. B. Currie. 

used for the purpose of party.“ 1 was encouraged NIGHT INSPECTORS. 
and sustained in this course by his equally solemn} Francis McAvoy, in place of Edward G. Wood, 
declaration “that he would never remove an individual | principal night inspector on the Delaware. 

from office who faithfully and honestly acquitted himself John Grithn, in place of John Hall, principal 
of the dutics of his office.” From this line of conduct | night inspector ou the Schuylkill. l 
never swerved. John F. Keyser, in place of Charles Brewster, 


On the 12th of December, 1841, the president} Edward Hamerick, do. Edward Carr, 


wrote to me communicating among other things. James Meally, do. James Atkinson, 
soine gossip which had reached his ears, in relation] Samuel Dubois, do. John Raphbun, 

to Mr. Richard Coe, one of the appraisers [an ap- Henry Dick, do. James Smith. 
pointment not within my control], and stating that CLERKS. 


Nath’! Holland, in place of Arthur Brades, 
Thomas Foster, do. J. M. Christopher, 
Isaac H. Patterson, do. J. A. Riston, 
Thos. B. Russum, do. Charles Zell. 
MESSENGERS. 
George Ellis. in place of John Saunders, 
This letter satisfied me that a system of detraction; John F. Friedlein, do. George Towns. 
was in operation at Washington, which was slowly] Your immediate attention to the above will grati- 
but surely exerting its influence on the president.— fy me. I renew assurances of confidence and respect, 
Selt-respect, however, forbade any further action on JOHN TYLER. 
my part. I contented myself with deploring the col-| Hon. Walter Forward, secretury of the treasury. 
lision that had occurred between the president and) On the same day l wrote to the secretary of the 
congress, and seriously hoped that it might be har- , treasury. 
monised. Collector's office, Philadel hia, April 30, 1842. 
On the 27th April last, it was announced in the] Sin: 1 have this moment received yours of the 27th 
New York Herald, and more authoritatively in the inst. enclosing one of the same date from the presi- 
Muadisonian, that there would soon be changes made , dent addressed to you, suggesting changes to be made 
in the officers at Philadelphia. Regarding this al- at the custom house at Philadelphia, to commence on 


information of a similar import had reached him ‘re- 

lative to others in my employment, but of these,” he 

adds, more probably hereafter.’ The letter closes: 
with assurances ‘of respect for my character, and re- 

gard for my person, and wishes of health, happiness 

und long hies 


most as an official communication, on the 28th I ad- the Ist proximo. ‘The existing appointments were 
dressed the following letter to the president: made in conformity with the sugzestious I had re- 
Philadelphia, April 28th, 1842. | ceived from the president in communicating to me 

Dean sin: At the time you addressed to me your my appointment. They were confirmed by the se- 
very kind letter of the 12th December, 1841, it was | cretary of the treasury in due form, with the presi- 
apparent your feelings had been disturbed by repre- | dent’s approbation, as I am bound to presume. Many 
sentations which were erroneous, if not disengenu- of the men whose names are given in the president's 
ous. I then replied to you with all the candor the | letter are wholly unknown to me; others I know to 
obligations you had conferred on me, and the kind- {be unfit and unworthy of my contidence, and think, 
ness of your letter enjoined. I have been aware. knowing what 1 do, both the president and yourself 
would concur with me. I feel, that having given 
heavy and substantial security for the discharge of 
the duties and accountabilities of this office, I have 
also to attost my satisfaction with the official acts of 
the gentleman designated to be removed. I have no 
partiality for any of them that would induce me 
to hesitate a moment to comply with the wishes of the 
president in their removal, if any credible evidence 
was given that they had spoken lightly of him. 

I wrote to the president through you on the 28th, 
bespeaking a conference with him in the ensuing 
week; it is still my purpose to be in Washington ear- 
ly in the week, and until then, I pray you to commu- 
nicate to him that I wish to confer with him before 
any measures be taken by me to execute his wishes. 

Resp'y yours, J. ROBERTS. 

Hon. Walter Forward. 

It is right that I should here observe that by law all 
subordinate officers of the customs are to be nomina- 
ted by the collector, and to be approved by the se- 
cretary of the treasury. The president has no right 
te interfere with them, nor the secretary any 


the re has been an unreinitted pursuit of measures by 
some men to elfect purposes of their own by means 
far from justifiable! At this moment it is announc- 
ed 1 the public papers from Washington to 
New York, that changes are to be looked for in this 
If it be so, not knowing where they are to fall, 


It is not my purpose to 
enter upon this explanation at this time, but to ex- 
press my willingness and wish to have an intervicw 
with you personally. For this end I respectfully 


It is due to justice, before action 


Very truly, your obliged friend, 
ONATHAN ROBERTS. 
His excellency, John Tyler. 
On the 30th, the follow ing letter, dated the same 
day that these annupciations appeared in the Herald 
and Madisonian, reached mex 
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thing to do with the original appointment. Among 
those whom Mr. Tyler directed me to remove, was 
one attached to the appraiser's department, over 
which the collector has no authority whatever. 

I reached Washington on the evening of the 3rd 
May, and immediately waited on Mr. Secretary For- 
ward, informed him of the purpose of my visit, and 
of the circumstances of the case. He disclaimed any 
participation or privity in making out the lists of 
those to be appointed and removed, and said that he 
thought that if 1 communicated to the president what 
I had to him, he would be satisfied with it. 

From what I conceived to be the state of things at 
the president's house, l apprehended I might be de- 
nied an interview; but the secretary’s remark remo- 
ved the suspicion from my mind. On the 4th, I at- 
tended at the president’s anti-chamber for several 
hours and finally was obliged to retire without having 
an interview. I made a renewed effort to see the pre- 
sident in the afternoon, but the servant even refused 
to carry my card to his master, saying that he dared 
not do it. 

On applying ſor admission on the morning oſ the 
5th, the porter at the door, who knew me, said I 
could not see the president, as he was engaged with 
the secretary of state. J said I would wait till the se- 
cretary had gone. He then asked me if I had not 
received a letter. I answered in the negative. He 
then said, one had been forwarded to me. I urged 
an adinission, saying that my business was to sce the 
president. The servant then advanced to the foot of 
the stairs and seemed to announce me to some one 
above. I went up stairs, found noone there, and the 
door closed. After knocking and receiving no an- 
swer, | seated myself on the only chair in the pas- 
sage, and remained there for more than an hour, se- 
veral persons whom I did not know in the mean time 
passing in and out of the president's room. 


I went into the anti-chamber opposite, and direct- 
ed the servant to say to the president that I was 
there, and would wait his pleasure. After remain- 
ing some time longer till the bour for receiving visi- 
ters had expired, I was admitted to the president, 
whom I found in conversation with an individual 
whom I learned to be one of the suffrage agents from 
Rhode Island. On his retiring, I remarked to the 
president that my object was, as my letters had inti- 
mated, to have a personal conference with him in 
relation to his recent requisition on me. He said he 
must decline any conference—he wished his request 
complied with; it was not an order. “l was sur- 
prised,” said he, “that you demurred.” In a very 
guarded and respectful manner I replied that I could 
not conscientiously do what he desired. The presi- 
dent then, said with great vehemence, ‘ then, sir, 
you know, asa man of honor, what you ought to 
do.” I answered, firmly and respectfully, “Mr. Pre- 
sident, I cannot withdraw from my duty.” I then 
handed to him and requested him to read a very scur- 
rilous, abusive and proufane letter, [too improper in 
its language to be inserted here, ] signed John Griffin 
No. 2 Strawberry street, one of the persons whom | 
was directed to appoint, asking him if he thought a 

rson who would write such a letter was worthy of 

is confidence. He read it, or appeared to read it, 
and returned it without a remark. He then asked 
me abruptly how many men there were belonging to 
the Philadelphia custom house. My reply was. in- 
cluding laborers, about one hundred.” How many 
of them, said he, are Clay men?” I answered that 
mone to my knowledge had avowed themselves such, 
for that I had followed his instructions in enjoining 
silence on political topics. Conceiving it time to 
withdraw, | rose and took his hand, (he remaining 
seated], and remarked that this was probably the 
Jast time we should meet; that I should ever be 
rnindful of the kindness he had manifested in ap- 
pointing me to office, and that I should never enter- 
tain vindictive feelings towards him. He made no 
reply, nor even the acknowledgment which ordinary 
courtesy to one so much his senior, would dictate, 
and l retired. 

On my return to Philadelphia I found on my desk 
the following letter, signed R. Tyler, P. secretary,’ 
Which no doubt was the same which the porter at 
the president's house spoke of. lt has no date, but 
is tmarked May 3rd. 

ar sir: The president has received your leiter 
on the subject of removais contemplated in the custom 
house at Philadelphia. 

He begs me to say to you, that he entertains the 
highest consideration for yourself, but that he thinks 
the public service requires that those removais should 
take place. : 

He bas therefore ordered me to say to you that he 
desires the requisition he has made on you in this 
matter, to be at once, and to the letter, complied 
with. With very great respect, J am your obt. 


R. TYLER, P. secretary. 
Jonathan Roberis, esq. 
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I returned to my post and resumed the perform- 
ance of my public duties, which have been discharg- 
ed, from that time till this with sedulous fidelity.— 
During the interval from the first of July when the 
compromise act expired, until the enactment of the 
tariff act, I have incurred responsibilities as an offi- 
cer of government, the nature and extent of which 
no one can determine. No complaint has ever been 
made of my conduct in office. No charge of official 
misconduct has been preferred against those whom I 
retained in oflice. Of the intentions of the president, 
since we parted in May last, I have had no informa- 
tion. On the morniug of the 12ih of September. Mr. 
Thomas S. Smith called upon me at the custom 
house and informed me that I was superceded; and 
that the president had appointed him in my place. 

I submit this plain statement of facts without com- 
ment to my fellow citizens. 

JONATHAN ROBERTS. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 13, 1842. 

P. S. Since the above was in type, the following 
letter has been received by me. Though dated the 
10th of September, 1842, it was not mailed until the 
12th, and did not reach me until twenty-fours hours 
after Mr. Smith had in person informed me that ] 
had been removed from office. 


Treasury department, 10th Sept. 1842. 
Sin: I am directed by the president to inform you 
that he has appointed ‘Thomas S. Smith to be collec- 
tor of the customs for the district of Philadelphia, in 
your place. J am, very respectfully, your obd’t. ser- 
vant, W. FORWARD, 
Secretary of the treasury. 
Jonathan Roberts, esq. lute collector, Philadelphia. 


RECEPTION OF MR. ADAMS. 


On the 17th inst. Mr. J. Q. Adams was greeted by 
his constituents on his return from Washington with 
marks of distinguished honor. They proceeded in 
convention to the Universalist church in Weymouth 
(anciently Braintree), and on his entrance, the whole 
congregation already present rose and tontinued 
standing until he had taken his seat upon the plat- 
form in front of the pulpit. After a prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Perkins, the chairman Nathaniel M. 
Davis, of Plymouth, addressed the convention as fol- 
lows: 

MR. DAVIS'S SPEECH. 

We are assembled, fellow citizens, from all quar- 
ters of our congressional district, from the banks of 
Neponset to the rock of Plymouth to welcome the re- 
turn of our venerable representative, at the close of 
the longest, and certainly one of the most exciting 
sessions of the congress of the United States. 

Since the formation of this district, a period of 
nearly ten years, he has represented us on the floor 
of congress. We meet to-day, therefore, to thank 
him not merely for the services of a single session, 
but to acknow ledge the debt of gratitude which has 
been accumulating during the whole of that period. 
I believe I express the universal sentiment, when I 
say that those services were never more highly esti- 
mated than at this moment. They have never been 
more signal than during the session of congress which 
has just terminated. 

Couspicuous as have been the efforts of your re- 
presentative upon those great questions, the tariff, 
distribution, the veto power, yet, gentlemen, our 
country and posterity will reserve their highest ho- 
nors for his commanding eloquence and gigantic la- 
bors in defence of a right, without which all other 
rights and all other interests are of small account, 
the right of petition. For the maintenance of this 
right, guaranteed by the constitution in the broadest 
terms, your venerable representative has been brand- 
ed as a traitor, and his expulsion threatened from 
the post where you had placed him. I need not 
tell you of the signal defeat of, the enemies of 


that right, in their desperate attempt to overpower ! 


and disarm its veteran champion. That isa triumph, 
pent emen, of which southern chivalry cannot yet 
ast. 
“Though aged, he wae o iron of liml., 
Few of our youth could cope with him, 
And the foes whom he singly kept ot bay 
Outnuinbered his thin hairs of silver grey.“ 


The compromise, at the formation of the constitu- | 


tion, between freedom and slavery, was undoubtedly 
founded on the belief that the latter would dwindle 
and die. Let that compromise be maintained. The 
interests of humanity, involved in the preservation 
of the union are too momentous to be hazarded by the 
disruption of this glorious confederacy. But while 
we rally, with unwavering fidelity, around the banner 
of the union, let us not be false to the spirit of the 
men who formed it. 

Let us not suffer that union to become the instru- 
ment by which slavery is to be perpetuated, at the 
expense of. the rights and interests of the north. — 


to God, 


At each and 
every attempt of southern representatives and their 
northern allies, to sacrifice, at the altar of slavery, 
the freedom of speech and of the press, the right of 
petition, the protection of free labor, and the immu- 
nities and privileges of northern citizens, he has 
never failed to sound the alarm, and to gird himself 
for the battle. Sagacious to foresee, and prompt to 
denounce the project for perpetuating slavery by the 
annexation of Texas, to him in a great measure be- 
longs the credit of warding off, not only that annex- 
ation, but the war with Mexico, by which it was to 
be effected. Ever at his post, by day and by night, 
no matter how violent the assault, against any odds 
and all challengers, this soldier of freedom has 
never shrunk from the encounter. Amid insult, 
abuse and obloquy, the fiercest fury of southern in- 
vective, in the wildest of the storm, breasting the 
mad tashings of the waves, he has stood, a watch- 
tower upon a benighted coast, to illume, to cheer, and 
to save. 


Fermit me, sir, to congratulate you on your safe 
return. This thronging multitude of your constitu- 
ents and friends, come to bid you welcome, and to 
express their gratitude for your untiring labors. 


Assembled in this ancient town of Braintree, me- 
morable as the birth place of your illustrious father 
and yourself, our minds naturally revert to the im- 
portant parts which both have sustained, in promot- 
ing the fame and honor of our country. It has been 
your fortune in posts of the highest trust and honor, 
to hare lent your powerlul aid to strengthen and 
perpetuate the institutions of which he was soeminent 
a founder. Of yourself it may truly be said, that 
your life has been your country’s. For more than 
half a century you have been devoted to the pub- 
lic service—in youth and in age—at home and 
aboad—in foreign courts and in national councils— 
as chief magistrate of the union, and as a repre- 
sentative on the the floor of congress. We look buck 
with wonder and gratitude upon services su vast and 
Various. 


I should do injustice to my own feelings, sir, did I 
fail, on this occasion. to allude to your administra- 
tion as president of the United States. Who, now, 
doubts its ability, its purity, and its wisdom? Under 
its mild and benignant rule, the prosperityof the pro- 
plo was disturbed by no experiments upon their indus- 
try. That industry was protected and fostered witha 
eureſul hand. The currency of the country, disordered 
by no sudden and eil advised tampering of the exc- 
cutive, supplied the wants and facilitated the busi- 
ness of the people. The will of the executive was 
not then interposed to detent the policy, and to ne- 
gative the laws, of the people's representatives—nor 
was the constitntion set at defiance on the personal 
responsibility of the chief magistrate. The patron- 
age of the government was not exerted to subserve 
the interests or to secure the success of party.— 
The doctrine that offices are the spoils of victors, and 
the rewards, not of public but partizan services, is 
of more modera date. In fine, it was an gdininis- 
tration whose only guides were the constitution 
and laws. and whose only end was the publie wel- 
fare. This, sir, is no party eulogy. It is a part of 
the history of the country—and in the future pages 
of that history, may many administrations, of equal 
purity and patriotisin, mingle their miid glories with 
your own. 


Yet, sir, your services in the highest office of the 
nation. have not surpassed in magnitude those which 
you have rendered as the representative of this dis- 
trict. Your proudest honors are your last. Advancing 
age has but advanced your usefulness and fame. Ihe 
course of your life is like that of the unclouded su 
bright in its dawn—splendid at its meridian—going 
down in glory. 


After a spontaneous outbreak of applause at the 
sentiments contained in Mr. Davis's address, Mr. 
Adams ruse to reply. 

Just over the speaker's head was placed the fol- 
lowing inscription, in the form of an arch: ‘Let there. 
be light“ On his right was inscribed: Helme! de- 
Sender of the right of petition.” On his left were the 
woards—'‘Shame on the nation thal fosters and sustains 
an institution which dares assail and would destroy the 
sacred right of petition.” , 

After returning his thanks to the president for the, 
flattering terms in which he had spoken of his publio 
services, he addressed himself directly to the audi- 
ence, and though the sketches of his reply are manie 
festly imperfect, we make the following extracts. 


MR. ADAMS'S SPEECH. 

The first and all-absorbing sentiment of my hea 
to you, gi ota li of twelve ycars, is gratitude 
that he has preserved my liſe and given aq 
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the power to serve you so long to you, that through 
good report and through evil report you have ever 
stood by me and sustained me by your voices and your 
votes. When I first took my seat in the representative 
body, it was under the apportionment of 1830, when 
Massachusetts had thirteen representatives out of 185. 
During that congress a new apportionment was made, 
under which you became the 12th district of Massa- 
chusetts. Since that time, your whole existence as a 
district, J have been your representative in the con- 
gress of the nation. 

“But your existence as a district has now ceased, 
and during one brief session, I shall act not as your 
representative, but as executor of your last will and tes- 
tament. When, after filling various offices abroad and 
at home, the majority of the people of the union had 
seen fit to dispense with my services, your nomination 
of me for representative gave me peculiar satisfac- 
tion, for it assured me that your confidence, at least, 
continued unabated. In that of office J have always 
endeavored to be faithful to you, faithful to the inte- 
rests of the whole country, faithful to the world of 
mankind of whatever nation or complexion. And 
you have remained constant and true in your regards 
towards me. Nay—that regard has descended from 
parents to children—for since my first election, al- 
most a whole generation of voters, enough to consti- 
tute a majority of the district, have come forward 
into life. Ihave always received large majorities 
notwithstanding active and sometimes unusual mea- 
sures have been used against me. I have never been 
trammelled with instructions, nor teased with inter- 
rogatories in advance; but have been left free to act 
according to my own judgmentof my duty and of your 
interest. Even the public journals of the district have 
rarely animadverted with severity upon my course, 
but have, for the most part, sustained and approved 
it. For their continued, unwavering aod generous 
confidence, I return now the expression of my heart- 
felt gratitude. 


“When I was first invited to this meeting, it occur- 
red to me, that while it would give me the pleasure 
of thanking you for your long continued kindness, it 
would also afford me the opportunity to review and 
lay open before you the course of administration, 
from my first election to congress hitherto, not only 
in its outward professions and measures, but in its 
secret purposes. I shall confine my remarks to a 
few of the most important topics. My friend, Mr. 
Appleton, in his late Jetter to his constituents, has 
lifted a corner of the veil and given a glimpse at the 
secret springs of governmental policy—that policy 
which had for its object to elevate South Carolina 
and slavery to the throne of this Union. In that let- 
ter Mr. Appleton says, ‘nullification, separation. and 
the forty-bale theory, have passed away.” They 
have, in a certain sense, passed away. The palmet- 
to standard is not now arrayed against the standard 
of the Union. South Carolina is not now in rebel- 
lion. (He here read from the Boston Atlas of Sat- 
urday morning, an extract from a Charleston paper, 
the purport of which was, that Mr. Calhoun's party 
would either repeal the tariff, or nullify. This is 
the way nullification has passed away. lieve me, 
nullification has neither changed its nature. nor re- 
jented in its purposes. Nullification is the acting pre- 
sident’s conscience. It is the secret of his vetoes and his 
reasons. I would wish to speak of the president with 
all the respect to which his accidental office and his 
recent domestic affliction entitle him. I would fain 
spare his public character,-out of respect for his pri- 
vate virtues. But he has committed the unpardon- 
able sin of double-dealing—the sin which brought 
Charles the First to the block. I cannot forgive his 
duplicity.” 

‘The manner in which the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Texas by this country was brought 
about, was alluded to in indignant terms by Mr. 
Adams, and the conduct of the United States in 
every thing that relates to Texas thus exemplitied: 

“The base and corrupt spirit at the bottom of the 
administration of this country, is seen in every thing 
relating to Texas. Coming down to 1841, let us 
jook at the much-talked of Santa Fe expedition. 
This was a marauding and hostile invasion, planned, 
fitted out, and undertaken in the United States, and 
by citizens of the United States against the Mexican 
city of Santa Fe It was luckily unsuccessful, for 
they did not even put a price upon their lives, but 
surrendered at discretion. Had it chanced other- 
wise, the consequences might have been most disas- 
trous. And how were these pirates treated? We 
are accustomed to think of Santa Anna as a kind of 
horned beast, very terrible and sanguinary. But how 
did he treat these prisoners? Why, the government 
of the United States was immediately besieged with 
applications in behalf of these unfortunate traders 
and pleasure travellers—and Santa Anna has released 
every one of them! Had a similar expedition been 
undertaken hy as many British subjects, during the 


administration of Andrew Jackson, against the city 
of Philadelphia, and been intercepted by him as the 
Santa Fe marauders were by Santa Anna, what 
think you, would Jackson have done with them? Fet 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister answer. He would have 
hung up every one of them at the first tree he could 
come at.” 

“Another fact may be stated in illustration of the 
feeling towards Texas. On the last day but one of the 
last session of congress, a bill was introduced in the 
senate (which, by the way, had no right to originate 
such a bill) to appropriate a sum of money, to de- 
fray the expenses of the treaty with the Wyandot In- 
dians—and if that bill were too sections pertaining 
to subjects somewhat different, which, therefore, 
upon Mr. Tyler's principle of not joining disconnec- 
ted subjects in one bill, would have justified him io 
refusing it his signature. He signed it notwithstand- 
ing. The second section appropriated 3100, 000 to 
drfray the expenses of the courts of the United States. 
The third section, appropriated six thousand dollars, to 
pay the expenses incident to the capture of the Santa Fe 
prisoners. This section the house struck out. On 
the next day, within half an hour of the adjournment 
of congress, a (om resolution was introduced in the 
senate by Mr. W. C. Preston of South Carolina, to 
pass this appropriation, and went without opposition 
through the senate and the house, and received the 
signature of the president. And mark you, this was 
a joint resolution, in direct violation of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, which provides that no 
money shall be taken from the treasury of the Unit- 
ed States, except according to law—and we all know 
that a law must be introduced in the form of a bill, 
and have several readings, and go through various 
formalities, and is a very different thing from a joint 
resolution! This is the way with every thing in re- 
lation to Texas.“ 


With regard to his course towards the president, 
Mr. Adams stated, that in his letter accepting the 
first nomination, he had avowed his intention to sup- 
port the president whenever and as far as with pro- 
priety he could. 

Within one month after the accession of John Ty- 
ler, he became satisfied, however, that re-election to 
that office would constitute the point on which that 
administration would turn. 

Concerning the breaking up of the cabinet and Mr. 
Webster’s course in remaining after his associates 
had leſt, we make this extract: 

„Nevertheless, at the breaking up of the cabinet 
ot the veto of the bank bill, (though I was glad 
of that veto, not because of the grounds it was bas- 
ed upon, but because the assent of the states was re- 
quired) I was one of the Massachusetts delegation 
with whom Mr. Webster consulted, and I strongly 
advised him to continue at his post. I thought the 
danger of war with Great Britain, at that time, to 
be insminent—and I had confidence that if any man 
in the country could avert it, the secretary could, and 
I therefore advised him to continue at his post.— 
That danger has now happily passed away—and 
there is perbaps no other citizen who could have 
brought the negotiation toa favorable termination, 
and saved us from being plunged into a war with 
England. Yet though such was my advice to the 
secretary of state, I was satisfied the very moment ! 
looked at the estimates furnished by the treasury de- 
partment, at the commencement of the late session of 
congress, that I must come out in open opposition to 
the president. The first page of the report contain- 
ed estimates calling for $25,000,000 for ordinary ex- 
penditures. For the army of $12,000,000—the navy 
88,000,000 —the civil list $5,000,000. The army was 
to be increased by two regiments—forts were to be 
built from one end of the country to the other—ad- 
mirals and other officers were to be added to the 
navy. I saw that this would not do, and believing 
the army needed reduction, I opposed it, and a re- 
duction has been made. But when I saw Mr. Ty- 
ler’s annunciation, in his letter to the 4th of July 
committee at Philadelphia, of the doctrines that 
each of the departments of the government is total- 
ly independent of every other, and that the presi- 

ent is a part of the legislature, and congress can 
pe no law without his assent, I became satisfied of 
iis ulter incapacity. Is the president independent of 
congress, who may impeach him, and of the senate, 
who may try and convict and punish him? Cannot a 
majority of two-thirds pass a law in spite of the 
president? Liberty and independence! and such doc- 
trines as these blended together! 
ə 2 2 ° s s 
Perhaps my own violence of manner at times re- 
uires some apology. I do not pretend to be more 
than human, and it imay be true that I have somo- 
times used expressions which outran what ìt became 
me to say, but not what it became those who pro- 
voked them to hear. But the truth is, no other man 
ia attacked in the way that Iam. They always as- 
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sail me with misrepresentation and personal abuse. 
Take a recent case. I have been accused, both in 
and out of con „with invoking the God of bat- 
tles—a thing I never did in my life. Even my col- 
league, Mr. Cushing, regretted, in the house, that I 
had invoked the God of battles. I went to him and 
told him that I should call for proof that I had ever 
invoked the God of battles. Mr. Irwin, another 
member of the corporal’s guard, 80 called, made the 
same accusation. ] he fact is, they merely mistook 
a deprecation for an imprecation—a slight mistake to 
be sure—but which materially affects the theory of 
my motives. 

Perhaps my vote on the tariff bill may require es- 
pecial explanation here. I am glad that the bill 
passed, although I voted steadily against it, and I 
think the whigs did right to pass it. But 1 thought 
the distress which the postponement of a tariff until 
the next session of congress would occasion, would 
be of short duration, while I regarded distribution as 
a and most important principle—and I be- 
lieved that if once abandoned, it would be abandon- 
ed forever. I would not, therefore, in view of all I 
had said and all 1 had written, avert a temporary 
distress by the sacrifice of a principle which I con- 
sidered of the highest importance both to you and to 
your posterity. To be sure, as it turned out, my 
fears were not realized—for a distribution bill was 
subsequently passed, detached and by itself, and by 
considerable majorities. Yet the president put it in 
his pocket. 

It may be expected that I should say something 
here concerning the right of petition—a right most 
dear, I am aware, to you, and most vital to the coun- 
try. But I have done all that J could to preserve and 
defend that right, but in vain. It has been denied 
you—and I have no hope that I can do anything ef- 
ſectual during the brief term of service which re- 
mains to me as your representative to regain it. 
Could I do so, I should esteem it the chief glory of 
my life. 

My career as your representative is now closed. 
Let me end as I began, with my thanks to you for 
your constant and uniform support for so long a pe- 
riod and on so many trying occasions. I can never 
more be the representative of Plymouth Rock - but 
my prayers shall never cease to ascend for your 
prosperity and your happiness.” 

e address, occupied about three hours, was for 
the most part ex tempore, and was listened to with 
great attention, and received with constant applause. 
After its conclusion, the following resolutions were 
offered by Seth Sprague, jr. and adopted by acclama- 
ti . 


on: 

Whereas, The hon. Jonn Quincy Abbaus has for 
ten years been the representative of this district in 
the congress of the United States, and that relation 
being soon to cease by the formationof new dis- 
tricts, agreeably to the late apportionment law of 
congress—we deem this a fit occasion for the ex- 
pression of our feelings and opinions, in relation to 
the manner in which he has performed the duties of 
his station. 

Resolved, That we have always cherished the 
strongest attachment to the union of these states, 
and would always indignantly frown on any attempt 
to alieniate any one portion of the people from ano- 
ther; that we disclaim all wish or desire to infringe 
on the constitutional rights of other states: And we 
cannot but view the violation of rights secured to us 
by the constitution of the United States, by sister 
states, and the denial of the right of petition by con- 
eg as tending to consequences destructive to the 

interests of the union. 

Resolved, That a petition is the most humble and 
respectful mode in which any people can make their 
wishes and grievances known to the rulers of a nation, 
and we cannot degrade ourselves by asking as a fa- 
vor, that which the greatest despot does not refuse 
the meanest of his subjects: that the congress of the 
United States, in refuging to receive the petitions of 
our citizens, has been guilty of an unwarrantable 
and arbitrary assumption of power, a grievous wrong, 
in violation of constitutional right: that the hon. 
John Q. Adams, in resisting these encroachments, 
and nobly and fearlessly contending againat them, is 
entitled to our warmest thanks, and lasting gratitude; 
that the people of this union owe him, and posterity 
will award him, this homage and ‘gratitude for con- 
tending for a principle, the denial of which strikes 
at all true liberty. 

Resolved, That the watchful care for the well be- 
ing of this nation, manifested by our representative, 
in his warning voice against the design of a war 
with Mexioo, and his deep foresight, and profound 
wisdom, in exposing the designs and preventing the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, has saved 
the country from internal commotion, and from con- 
sequences which every friend of humanity must have 
deplored. 
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That the attempt of a few members of 
the house of representatives to censure and degrade 
our aged and venerable representative, for the per- 
formance of that which he considered his duty, and 
which was his constitutional right, was a violation of 
individual privilege. We admire his masterly de- 
fence—we congratulate him on his victorious and 
eomplete triumph over his assailants. 


Resolved, That the assiduous and untiring devotion 
of Mr. Adams to the duties of his station, his fidelity 
to the interestsof his constituents, his utter fear- 
Jessness in exposing error and defending truth, ex- 
cite emotions not easily expressed; and though we 
may not all remain his constituents, is is ardently 
hoped that we, and all our fellow citizens, may for 
many years reap the fruit of his long experience, his 
profound knowledge, and his matchless talents in the 
councils of the nation. 

The assemblage then broke up, after singing a spi- 
rited ode. 


HARRISBURG CONVENTION. 
TO THE WHIGS OF MAYRLAND. 

The undersigned attended hy your appointment 
the Whig National Convention at Harrisburg, on the 
4th of December, 1839. to nominate whig candidates 
for the offices of president and vice president of the 
United States. In the performance of that duty, they 
5 to you the names of the lamented patriot 

LIM Henry Harrison and Jonn Tyzer, and 
with these inscribed on your banner, you achieved 
the memorable political victory of 1840. How has 
it happened that immediately upon the heels of such 
a victory, with an executive of your own nomination 
and your own choice—with a majority in both 
branches of congress—and every department of po- 
litical power surreudered into your hands, you should 
still be adefeated and a discomfitted party? How 
has it come to pass, that an event, attended and fol- 
lowed by all the incidents, signs, and appearances of 
a victory—the meeting of the adverse hosts—the 
route and dispersion of the enemy—the triumph of 
the victors and the submission of the vanquished 
should turn out to be no victory at all? Nay, how 
could it happen, that after precisely such a contest, 
neither of the contending parties should be conquer- 
ors, but that both should be defeated? It is a strange 
phenomenon, and no less strange than true! That 
treachery most foul and enormous must bave existed 
somewhere, is certain, and the undersigned are deep- 
ly interested in demonstrating that it cannot be laid 
at their door. 


The circumstances alluded to, would alone warrant 
the explanation which the undersigned are about to 
make of their proceedings at Harrisburg, had they not 
a strong additional motive for it, in the fact, that they 
are asked the question at every turn, how they ever 
came to give their assent to the nomination of such 
a man as John Tyler, for the important office of vice 
president. They have remarked, moreover, that the 
democratic press and politicians, throughout the 
Union, persist in denominating Mr. Tyler a whig 
5 and in pointing to the silly abortions of 

is brain, as the vaunted fruits of whig promises, 
and the mighty results of the whig triumph. The 
undersigned deem it fit, therefore, seeing that their 
own conduct is thus impugned by their own constitu- 
ents, that they should speak for themselves. It is 
equally fit and proper that they should both in your 
names and their own, disclaim all responsibility for 
the course of an executive, constituted as is the pre- 
sent. 

Who it is that Mr. Tyler professes to represent, or 
whether in his own magnificent conceptions of him- 
self, he ever descends even in imagination to the re- 

resentative character at all, the undersigned do not 

now and therefore cannot say. It is however their 
duty as itis their right to declare that they do hereby 
most earnestly and vehemently aver and protest, that] these doctrines and 
he is no whig—that he has no attribute of the char- the political creed of 
acter, and no right to be called or known by the 
name of whig. 

The motives which induced the undersigned to ac- 
quiesce in the nomination of Mr. Tyler will be best 
understood from a brief reference to events within 
the knowledge of the country. Since the year 1832 
the line of separation between the two great politi- 
cal parties of the United States, has been broadly and 
distinctly drawn. A national bank so constituted as 
to regulate efficiently the currency and exchanges of 
the country—a tariff for protection as well as for 
revenue where protection may be found necessary to 
Ashland, 13th Sept., 1842. | guard American labour against the ruin of foreign 

Dran Sin; I received your favor, communicating | competition—the distribution of the proceeds of the 
the patriotic purposes and views of the young men of , public lands among the states, the rightful owners of 
Philadelphia, and | take pleasure, in compliance with j the public domain—a limitation of all future presi- 
your request, in stating some of the principal objects, dents to a service of one term, as essential to an 
Thich, | suppose, engage the common desire and the | honest administration of the government—a purifica- 
common exertion of the Whig party to bring about, in| tion of the practice of the executive in appointments 
the government of the Uni Biates. These are— to office, and a subjection of every department and 
A sound national currency, regulated by the will and | functionary of delegated power, to the contest of the 

authority of the nation: public will—have been the measures and principles 
An adequate revenue, with fair protection to Ameri- which the whigs have deemed essential to national 

cap industry: prosperity; whilst the party now calling itself demo- 
Just restraints on the executive power, embracing a | cratic, have been distinguished in its actual adminis- 
further restriction on the exercise of the veto: tration of the government, by a systematic opposition 

A faithful administration of the public domain, with} to these very measures. During the entire period 
an equitable distribution of the proceeds of sales of | referred to, each of these great parties has been eager 

it among all the States: and unyielding in the maintenance of its own pana 
An honest and economical administration of the] doctrines, which have been discussed and debated in 
neral government, leering public officers perfect | every variety of form, and with a zeal to which time 
fesdoui of thought, and of the right of suffrage; | and labor have but imparted new animation. In the 
but with suitable restraints against improper im- public press—in the legislative halls, state and federal 
terference in elections: —from the hustin n the highways, and in every 
An amendment of the constitution, limiting the in- hamlet and log cabin throughout the Union, the con- 
cumbent of the presidential office toa single term. | test has been maintained without ceasing. Father 

These objects atlained, I think that we should has been arrayed against son, and brother against 
cease to be afflicted with bad administration of the | brother—the man was no where to be found who had 


fice of any of their principles. 
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GENERAL SCOTT. 
FROM THE OHIO STATESMAN. 


Washington . 3, 1842. 

Dear Sin: I have not forgotton 5 shake of 
the hand you gave me inthe Pennsylvania avenue, 
some time ago, andjthank you sincerely for the cor- 
dial letter just received. 

l am not a candidate forthe Presidency or Vice 

Presidoncy, and can know no one as a candidate for 

either place, until a national convention shall have 
spoken. Indeed, in the present state of parties, I 
deem it meny unsafe for the whigs to place candi- 
dates before the people without a regular nomination. 

I have been in many indirect ways within seven 

months, operated upon with a view to induce me to 
consent to be named for the Vice Presidency on the 
ticket of a very distinguished statesman. I have in- 
variably answered—that I had neither claims nor pre- 
tensions either to the Presideucy or Vice Presidency; 
that I was quite indiferent to the first, and that noth- 
ing could induce me to think of the second place.— 
But if nominated by a regular national convention, 
for the Presidency, that I certainly should accept the 
honor, if I got not a vote in the Union. Of course, 
with such nomination, there would be but one demo- 
cratic whig candidate in the field; and there certain- 
ly ought not to be two. Who that one may be, is 
quite indifferent to me; but be he who he may—of 
some hundred persons I can name —he shall have my 
hearty prayers ſor his success. 


In these few words, I have given you my creed and 
position. I never express myself, in other terms, to 
any body; and all who know me will bear testimony 
to my singleness and . 

I do not wish to appear in the newspapers when I 
oan possibly avoid it; but have not the slightest objec- 
tion that what I write and say should be known to all 
who may desire to know my sentiments. 

My professional duties leave me no room to travel, 
except occasionally, and then only on such duties.— 
An excursion into Ohio would be highly agreeable 
to me. 

With great respect and regard, I remain, my dear 


sir, yours truly, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 


together. All minor influences—all selfish 
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HENRY CLAY. 
FROM THE NATIONAL FORUM. 


with instinctive horror. 


misrepresentation by the pub 


\ cred, that it is the only guarantee upon which the 

government. I am respectfully, your friend and not taken sides, and who was not prepared to sup-| electors have to depend! troy this guarantee, and 

and obedient 3 H. CLAY. ° at by all the means in his power, the side he had | the t principle of representation and even of re- 
Mr. Jacob Stratton. en. i 


In this strife of parties the whigs especially, had 
never compromised their principles for the sake of 
men. If to any one maxim more than to all others 
they were constant, it was to that of ‘‘measnres not 
men.“ Defeated in an hundred battles, they were 
always ready the day after every defeat to renew the 
contest. Disgusted with what they deemed to be the 
rank and daring political corruptions of those who 
had possessed themselves of the government, there 
had been no period since the era of 1832, that they 
would have accepted a political victory, at the sacri- 


In this temper of the public mind, the national 
whig convention assembled at Harrisburg, and to the 
result of its deliberations, the whigs of the Union 
looked with an interest the more intense that it was 
the grand rally of their party. In the language of 
the eloquent and now lamented Barbour on taking the 
chair, it was an assemblage of “the gray heads 
of the land, most of whom might justly be called the 
conscript fathers of the republic—a title won by long 
and illustrious services alike in the state and federal 
councils.” It was by men such as these, that the 
leaders of the whig party were to be appointed—its 
forces marshalled—and all its energies concentrated 
for a great contest of principle, and of principle alone. 
And to the duty they had undertaken, they addressed 
themselves, with a solicitude and a solemnity, be- 
coming the men and the occasion which called them 


were merged in the great object of a national regen- 


In this convention the undersigned met John Ty- 
ler, whig delegate from the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. It was not for them to question the title of 
any accredited member of that body, to the name 
and the character of a true whig. They could not 
doubt his sincerity, by the same rule that they would 
not permit others to doubt their own. The history 
of the man however was not unknown to them. He 
had been honored by his own distinguished state with 
the office of her governor, and was subsequently elect- 
ed by the whigs of Virginia, as represented in her 
Legislature, to the Senate of the United States. 
They could not fail to remember that in December 
1835, he had been nominated by a Maryland whig 
convention, for the office of Vice President of the 
United States, which nomination was confirmed by 
the legislature in March, 1836, and the same ratified 
by the people of Maryland in November of the same 
year, by a clear majority of three thousand six hun- 


That Mr. Tyler could have supposed, that in ten- 
dering himself for admission into this convention, he 
was giving his assent to principles which he had not 
well considered; or to which the whig party could 
in any event be indifferent; or that in relation to 
rinciples in which constituted 
the whig party, there could be 
any doubt or uncertainty; or that the whigs of the 
union were then organizing themselves to spend their 
strength in a great contest for the mere present ad- 
vancement of any man, much less John Tyler of 
Charles City County in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, is what no rational mind can believe for a mo- 
ment. Equally impossible was it, that any honorable 
man could accept the nomination of such a party in 
pursuit of objects so vitally important in their esti- 
mation, and so fully known to him, under any re- 
servation as to his own opinions, or disguise of his 
real principles. Reservation or disguise in such a 
case, implies a fraud of sd base a character, that an 
honorable mind would shrink from its contemplation 


In the concerns of the world, even in the insti- 
tutions of positive law are less binding than the 
implied pledges of honor, and many of its most im- 
portant issues, involving to a vast extent the peace 
and well being of society, must be taken practically 
upon trust. It is one of the conditions of the exist- 
ence of government amopgst men, that reliance must 
be placed upon the good faith of those who are called 
to administer it. The necessity of this reliance, and 
the impossibility of avoiding it, under any form of 
civil polity ever yet devised, is confessed by the 
framers of the constitution in the fact that, they 
have provided, as they could provee, no remedy for 

ic agent of the public 
will. He is bound to carry out the wishes of those 
who elect him, by the pledges of honor—by the ob- 
ligations that compel an honest man to perform his 
promises, and if he prove insensible to these, the 
peop are without redress. Hence the bond of fide- 
ity implied in the mere acceptance of office, and 
the more especially when that acceptance is for a 
known and well understood object, is the more sa- 


publjeap government , becomes an idle dream. 
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When, therefore, the name of John Tyler was 
proposed to the convention as the candidate of the 
whig party for the office of vice president, the un- 
dersigned asked no questions—they required no ex- 
planations—they demanded no pledges. It was 
enough for them that they found him in their own 


never uttered a syllable of dissent to any one of the 
principles therein announced. On the contrary in 
the cheering and clapping of hands by which the ve- 
nerable speaker was often interrupted, and in the 
long continued and deafening plaudits with which 
the speech was welcomed at the close, John Tyler 


camp—behind the entrenchments—in possession of | joined as heartily as any other man. Will it be said 


the counter-sign—wearing the unitorm, and bearing 
the shield and the shibboleth of the cause they es- 
poused. They relied upon his position and the as- 
sociations in which they had found him, as the surety 
of his fidelity, believing that if he proved unmindful 
of the obligations implied in these, all the express 
promises and pledges he might make would be as 
ineffectual to bind him as the slightest cobweb. _ 

The undersigned would here close this exposition, 
if it were designed asa vindication of themselves, 
and nothing more. So far as they were instrumental 
in bringing upon the country the distress and ruin 
which now pervades it, they are content to leave 
their justification upon what they have here sub- 
mitted, and on that branch of the subject have no- 
thing more to say. But they have not yet done 
with Mr. Tyler, whose claims to a more extended 
examination, it is not their purpose to neglect. 

Who it was that first suggested the name of this 
man as a whig candidate, or put it into the heads of 
others to name him or whether the man who did 
this, may not have a great deal to answer for here- 
after, they do not stop to inquire. When they re- 
flect, however, that the convention could with 
equal ease have presented to the whig party the 
name of James Barbour, or John Sergeant, or N. P. 
Tallmadge, or John Davis, or Samuel L. Southard. 
or Willie P. Mangum. or hundreds of others, good 
and true men in the whig ranks, they cannot but re- 
gard the accident which turned up the name of John 
‘i'viler, as eminently unlucky. It was probably one of 
those malignant pranks of the evil one, with which, 
since his invasion of Eden. he has been continually 
tormenting mankind, and for which no human being 
can, before a human tribunal, be held responsible. 

'i'he undersigned commence this review therefore 
by declaring, that so farasthe heart of man can be 
judged by outward signs apd appearances, both the 
convention and the world had good reason to look 
upon John Tyler, as every iach a whig, committed 
and pledged by word and deed to all the cardinal 
doctrines of that party. 

On the subject of the public Jands he had as a 
meinber of the Virginia legislature in 1839, declared 
himself, in both a report and a speech, as an advo- 
cate of the measure of distribution. Declaring in 
his speech, in substance, that the compromise act was 
in no way dependent upon any disposition of the public 
lands, and making in the same speech a fling at Pre- 
sident Jackson, for putting the distribution act in 
his pocket. Again, his speech in the United States 
senate in which he condemned in no measured terms, 
the abuse of the veto power, declaring that in his 
opinion, the executive had evinced a determination 
to absorb the whole power, and to destroy the equili- 
brium of the government, was still fresh in the re- 
collection of the country. And without enlarging 
upon these topics, the undersigned merely remark in 
this place, that so far, the public were iu possession 
of Mr. Tylers declared opinions upon the veto and 
the policy of distribution. 

Now when the convention met at Harrisburg. and 
Governor Barbour was called to the chair, he declar- 
ed the objects which had called that body together, 
in a speech of some length, in which we find and in- 
vite particular attention to the following passages: 

“The forms of the constitution are retained, but 
its spirit has gone—your president 13 a monarch al- 
most absolute. It would bea waste of time to pre- 
sent to this assembly, the facts which would make 
manifest the justness of the assertion. To the most 
incredulous beyond these walls, let it be said, who 
troubles himself now to enquire what congress will 
dor—ut all are alive to the will or the wish of the 
president—his sic volo, sic jubeo, has been the law of 
the land for years past.” 

Again: 

“Hang out your banner—let it be inscribed with 
your principles. One term for the presidency. Put 
down the horrible proscription for opinion’s sake, 
which makes slaves of the thousands in office, and 
the tens of thousands aspiring to office, who hope 
by their greater abasement to expel the incumbents 
—fit instruments to make slaves of all. Distribute 
equally the avails of the public domain, among the 
wid as well as the new states.” 

Governor Barbour, as the organ of the conven 
tion, spoke its sentiments, and if any of its members 
had come there with views and opinions differing 
from those expressed by him, then was the time for 
him to speak out and declare that difference. what- 
ever it might be. Now John Tyler was there— 
kept his seat during the delivery of this address, and 


that in giving an outward approbation to these prin- 
ciples, he still entertained sentiments at war with 
them all, which he chose to keep to himself? If so, 
the undersizned have only tosay, that in consenting 
to become the candidate of men, in whose proclaim- 
ed sentiments he had thus publicly united, he com- 
mitted a fraud of which the veriest black-leg might 
well be ashamed. 

In connection with this particular topic, the un- 
dersigned here advert to the fact, that Mr. Tyler 
went to Harrisburg, as he himself declared, in fa- 
vor of Henry Clay’—that while there he was the 
strenuous and unceasing advocate of his nomination 
—that he voted for him in his own delegation up to the 
seventh and last ballot—and if his own words are to 
be believed was affected even to tears, when the no- 
mination was given by the convention to another. 
Can it be said that he might be fur Mr. Clay, and yet 
against all the measures by the advocacy of which 
the public life of that great statesman has been dis- 
tinguished? Are the opinions of men to be taken, 
as in opposition to their on gets? Are men to be 
viewed as at eross · purposes with themselves? And 
did these appearances count as nothing, in directing 
the minds of the convention to himself as a candi- 
date on the ticket they were aboutto form? When 
there was so much room for misapprehension, there 
might be disappointment, and he was bound therefore 
as an honest man to come out atonce and say, “gen- 
tlemen, be not deceived in me, I am not what I appear 
to be. I hold that the executive is a part of the le- 
gislative authority, and may rightfully veto all bills 
in which he differs from congress, even upon ordina- 
ry questions of expediency—lI hold, moreover, that 
congress have no constitutional power to charter a 
bank, at least if it be called by thatname. I am op- 
posed to the distribution of the avails of the public 
lands, in the event of its being necessary to raise the 
imposts, above the rate fixed by the act of compro- 
mise. I am against the principle of one term for 
the presidency, and if a chief magistrate can so use 
the powers of his office,as to procure his own re- 
election, I hold, that he may properly do so.” If he 
had with the manliness of a Virginian, and a gen- 
tleman, come out with an explanation like this, 
then it is certain that no man could have been de- 
ceived, but it is equally certuin, that he would have 
returned to Charles City county without the nomi- 
nation, and therefore, nosuch explanation was made 
or attempted. 


But his most decided and significant demonstration 
at Harrisburg, was upon the question of a national 
bank. The facts are these: Whilst the convention 
was still in session and the nomination pending be- 
fore it, Mr. Tyler songht out Gov. Owen, of North 
Carolina, and made to him the following communi- 
catione— 

“That his views on the bank question had under- 
gone an entire change; that he believed the estab- 
lishment of a national bank to be alike indispensable 
as a fiscal agent of the government, and to the res- 
sturation of the currency and exchanges of the coun- 
try; and he thought that all constitutional objections 
ought to yield to the various executive, levislative 
and judicial decisions of the question.” 

The fact that Mr. Tyler did make in substance 
this communication, rests upon evidence which can- 
not be shaken, and it is believed has never been de- 
nied. And it proves two things—it proves first that 
he doubted the willingness of a whiz convention to 
place the name of any man on their ticket, of whose 
opinions on the great question of a bank there was 
any uncertainty, and it proves further, his own so- 
licitude to remove any suspicion which his own for- 
mer opinions on that question, and which some in 
that body might peradventure remember, might at- 
tach to himself. He determined therefore, by mak- 
ing a full recantation of those obnoxious opinions, 
to remove the obstacle which they might interpose 
to his hope of obtaining the nomination. And hav- 
ing thus determined, Governor Owen was the man 
of all others to whom it was expedient to confess 
hissins. He was the chairman of the committee, 
through whom all nominations must find their way 
to the convention. The nomination of Mr. Tyler 
himself, when it afterwards unhappily came before 
that body, was in point of fact announced by Gov. 
Owen. Mr. Tyler knew therefore, that should any 
objections be made to his name. either in the coin- 
mittee or the convention, Gov. Owen would be there, 
instructed and prepared, to make in his name the 
necessary explanations. His recantation therefore 
to Governor Owen, was equivalent to an open pro- 


clamation of it by himself before the assembled con- 
vention, and was tantamount to saying—‘' Make me 
your candidate, gentlemen, and you shall have no 
cause in any event to complain of my opinions on 
the subject of a national bank. What 1 thought 
previously on that question I think no longer. If 
your object is to establish a national bank, elect me, 
and | will unite with you in that object.” 


The undersigned here take leave of the occurrences 
at Harrisburg, and proceed without further remark, 
to present to Mr. Tyler to view in the relation of a 
candidate before the people. The obligations im- 
plied in that relation, have their foundation in the 
common sense of mankind, and resolve themselves 
at last into the simple postulate that a man is bound 
to perform his promise. The candidate who could 
permit a great party to put forth their strength, ina 
protracted and embittered struzgle for his elevation 
to power—and that not on his own account, but as 
the mean and the instrument of affecting certain 
avowed political results—who could during the 
whole contest Jook quietly on, his ear catching 
at intervals the “une of his own name coming 
up from the strife, as the war-cry and the token 
of the great principles depending upon the issue— 
the man who could witness all this, knowing that 
the party who had {chosen him for their leader 
were deluded by his own professions, and must in 
the end be mistaken in their man, could have noth- 
ing to boast of superior morality over the poor Joaf- 
er arraigned at the bar of criminal justice for ob- 
taining goods by false pretences. And if he could 
feel comfortable in the possession of power obtained 
by such means, would never lack the will, though he 
might the courage, of presenting a pistol and de- 
manding the purse of the peaceful traveller on the 
highway. 

The undersigned lament to say that this is no sketch 
of the fancy. Forbidding as it may be, to the moral 
sense of a virtuous community, yet John Tyler of 
Charles City county, in the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, sat for the picture. 

In the memorable contest of 1840—a contest which 
excited the public expectation and anxiety to a pitch 
far beyond any example in our national annals—he 
was not a mere passive spectator. He mingled free- 
ly in the strife, and as he traversed the country, and 
crossed the mountains, and passed through the great 
states of the west, had but to open his eyes, to be- 
hold floating from every house top, and borne in all 
the vast processions and festivals of the day, the 
banners and standards of the whigs, with his own 
home in connexion with „a national bank,” “a pro- 
tective tariff” and “the land bill” blazoned upon 
them all. 


The principles of the whig party had become ob- 
jects of sense, and he could not fail to see them every 
where. He knew himself to be the organ selected 
and held forth by them, with his own free consent, 
if not by his own procurement, to effectuate their 
hopes and objects. The terms implied in his connex- 
ion-With that party, were as distinctly known and un- 
derstood on all hands, as if reduced to writing and 
he had put his name to them. 

There was not a man in the nation who did not 
know this, and none knew it better than John Tyler. 
And yet with his own opinions, as he now informs us, 
long made up against all the leading measures of whig 
policy, he never permitted even a hint of a whisper 
to escape his lips. calculated to put them on their 
guard against the perfidy he was then meditating a- 
gainst them. 


On the contrary he attended their festivals—and 
feasted, and shouted, and pledged them in many a 
toast and sentiment—and all the while kept his own 
abstractions and crotchets securely locked up in his 
own bosom. And on one occasion he even took 
from his pocket book, a bill of the United States 
bank, and exhiviting it to a large assemblage of citi- 
zens, declared that “talk as men might about gold 
and silver, he wanted no better curreucy than that.” 


Again, in a letter written during the canvass to 
the whigs of Pittsburg, he held this language: My 
opinions were fully expressed at St. Clairsville and 
Steubenville. At both places, in regard to the ques- 
tion: ‘what are your opinions as to the tariff?” I an- 
swered that I was in favor of a distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands among the states, and 
in favor of raising the revenue by duties on imports, 
in opposition to a resort to a system of direct taxa- 
tion.“ And again he declared: I am a true and genu- 
ine whig; and in the capitol yonder, I have shown my 
love of whig principles.” 

What party it may be asked, could hesitate to 
trust a candidate, bound to them by the accumulat- 
ed pledges and promises expressed and implied, here 
already detailed! What human intelligence without 
the spirit of prophecy, could foresee that this man, 
when installed in the chair of chief magistrate 
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should in the face of all this, be opposed to a bank, 
or any establishment bearing the name of a bank?— 
That he should refuse his signature to a tariff bill, 
because it failed to take from the states their distri- 
bution of the avails of the public lands? That he 
should be so much enamoured of the veto power, 
that like a lad when first entrusted with a gun, he 
should be eternally firing it off, merely to hear the 
noise it made? That he should forget the one term 
principle, and begin at once to lay his plans for his 
own re-election? That he should essay to build up 
a party of his own, and failing in that should propose 
to form a partnership with the loco focos, and re- 
pulsed by them, should then fall back in sullen dis- 
content upon his corporal's guard,” and without an 
inch of solid ground to stand upon, ridiculously set 
9 up as the rival and competitor of Henry 
ay: 

This exposition would however be very imperfect, 
if the undersigned failed to notice the course of Mr. 
Tyler in relation to appointments to office, and for 
that they have purposely reserved a place by itself. 

It was in the memorable era of 1829, that the peo- 
ple of this country for the first time in its history, 
witnessed the open prostitution of this power of re- 
moval and appointment. It was then that the offices 
and salaries of the government was seized upon and 
used as the property of a faction. Men were turned 


Mr. Tyler had already been called to the head of 
affairs as the administrator de bonis non of the la- 
mented Harrison. He found an opposition already 
organized against him. As far back as January, 
184], when the votes of the states were unsealed; 
and the result of the late contest declared by the 
vice president, Mr. Benton had arisen then in his 
place, and proclaimed with a loud voice, that the de- 
mocracy were not beaten, and the legislature of Mis- 
souri acting upon the hint of their leader, had nom- 
inated Mr. Van Buren as the democratic candidate 
for the contest of 1844—before Gen Harrison was 
inaugurated. And thus the man whose election had 
been signalized by a clear majority of one hundred 
and sixty thousand of the popular suffrages was not 
allowed a single day to show whether his intentions 
were good, his measures wise, patriotic and salutary, 
or the contrary. The country required repose, but 
it was to have no repose, if a disappointed and des- 
perate party could prevent it. The army of oſſice- 
holders organized by the late administration, and 

id with the money of the people to fight ite battles, 
bad been but in part disbanded by general Harrison. 
It was still formidable from its numbers - more for- 
midable from its spirit, to the new order of things. 

Under these circumsfances the completion: of the 
good work so happily begun by president Harrison. 
| was due alike to the expectations of the whigs, and 


out by hundreds, nay by thousands. for no other rea- to the great and permanent interests or the public 
son than that their opinions did not conform to the | morality. It seemed, however, that Mr. Tyler had 
government standard. Freedom of sentiment in the | formed a plan of his own for the reformation of the 
humblest citizens was openly punished by the dis- public morals, and according to his philosophy, the 
franchisement. Honesty, patriotism, fitness for pub- | best mode of condemning “proscription,” was, when 
lic station, were accounted as nothing—servile adhe- corrupt men were forced into office, to let thein alono. 
sion to the party in power was the one thing needful. It was to no purpose that those who had placed him 


other man has acquired in his day, aud employing it 
on all occasions for the promotion of the public 
good, regardless of his own private interests, Hex- 
RY Cray is the very man for the exigencies of the 
times. The present difficulties of the government, 
and the embarrassments of the people, are no doubt 
great, but the genius of this man has on more occa- 
sions than one, in the past history of tho nation, 
brought them out of much greater. 

Tho war of 1812, waged as it was against the most 
powerful nation in the world, will be ever memora- 
ble in our national annals for its glorious achieve- 
ments, both on land and sea. Yet the evils insepa- 
rable from al] wars, were sorely felt at that time, in 
a ruined trade, an exhausted country, the accumu- 
lation of a heavy national debt, and a divided peo- 
ple. 

In this position of affairs Henry Clay was select- 
ed as one of the commissioners of Ghent, and he 
well justified the selection, in being mainly instru- 
mental in securing for his country the terms and 
blessings of an honorable peace. 

In the crisis arising out of what is now known as 
the Missouri question, when one portion of the coun- 
try was arrayed against the other, and all the cle- 
ments of discord was let loose upon the land, threat- 
ning disruption on the Union, and the whole train of 
evils consequent upon such a calamity, it was by the 
peaceful counsels and lofty eloquence of Henry Clay 
that the commotion was quieted and the difficulty 
permanently adjusted. Again, when the spirit of 
nullification reared its bold front in the south, and 
the north with the government at its head, was about 
to take up arms to enforce submission to the laws— 
ata time when a single spark was sufficient to light 


The government asked no man to approve their mea- in office, remonstrated, held meetings, resolved, pe- [up the flames of civil war, and deluge the land with 


gures, because he thought them right—the approba- 
tion they desired they were ready to pay for, and to 
pay for too, with the offices and salaries, committed 


titioned and insisted that this great object of the 


| ty so well understood before the election, shoul 
carried out in good faith after it was over. 


ar 
be 
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rivers of fraternal blood—when all felt the peril of 
the crisis, and none knew where to look for relief— 


Mr. Ty- it was then that the voice of Henry Cray was heard 


to their hands as a sacred trust for the good of the! Jer shook his head, spoke of his conscience, and de-] in tones of conciliation and peace—it was at his 
termined that no further removals should be made. call that the clouds dispersed and rolled away in 


whole people. 

And when the Jeaders of that party were confront- 
ed in the senate, with this system of wholesale cor- 
ruption, and when expectation was excited to hear 
what explanation or excuse could be made for it—so 


far from deeming any excuse or explanation necessa- | incumbents and appointing others in their stead, was and of danger, the eyes of the nation have turned to 


It was remarked too with Henry Clay, and never yet have they been turned to 
some little surprise, that while whigs were removed him in vain. 


ry, they met the charge by the open avowal that “to 
the victors belong the spoils.” And verily as a spoil 
and a conquest did they appropriate the whole power 
and patronage of the government. The post office 
in all its ramifications—the army, the navy, the mili- 
tary academy, the custom house, the land offices, all 
all were seized and divided as the rightful plunde 
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Time passed on. 
though with ill-concea 
serup m. 
began to observe that the process of removing official 
still going on in full vigor. 


i 


! 


i ving were compelled to give place to othersof a very 
opposite character. This was deemed a little myste- 
rious ! 
gaged in ferreting out abuses upon evidence satisfac- 


of the victors. tory to his own mind, and with an impartiality which 
In due time the natural fruits of such a system be- | spared not his own friends? Men were not left to 
gan to make their appearance. The public money speculate long upon motives which they could not 
was no longer safe from the fingers of its own ap- understand, before the attention of the country was 
5 keepers. The standard of public morality again arrested by the important fact, that none but 
ecome so utterly debased, that it began to be doubt | whigs were now removed, and only locofocos ap- 
ed in the fiat of the majority, so emphatically an- | pointed to fill their places, and that the friends of Mr. 
nounced from the ballot box. But in this reasonable CLay, moreover. were picked up every where, while 
hope the country was doomed to meet with disap- to ensure an office to any adventurer, it was only ne- 
pointment. The same men, who in 1829, then in the cessary that he should proclaim himself a Tyler man. 
first flush of victory, kept a seat on the supreme , Thue the whole truth was out—the mystery was 
bench vacant a whole term, and in like manner held solved. The whigs had it seems, begun to make 
back every important appointmentunder government, certain demonstrations in favor of Henry Cuar as 
that the new incumbent might fill them, in 1841, ' their next candidate, and John Tyler had taken the 
when discredited and condemned by the people, were field against him! Heavens and earth! is there no 
busy nevertheless to the last moment of their expir- | limit to the folly of human nature? John Tyler the 


ing power, in thrusting their own partizans into every 
office great and small at home and abroad, in which 
either accident or lapse of time had created a va- 
cancy. 

Now if any one thing more than all others, had 
the effect to buoy up the hearts of the whigs under 
their manifold reverses, it was the hope that the day 
would come, sooner or later, when this army of mer- 
cenary hirelings should be turned adrift, and patriotic 
men put in their places. Time and perseverance 
and a good cause at length accomplished their hopes, 
and gave them the ascendancy. Changes were ex- 
pected in the whole policy of the government, but 
none was looked forwaru to with more interest, by 
the great mass of the whigs than the purgation of 
the offices of the country. They cared not who were 
appointed, provided they were honest and capable 
men, but the removal of those who had accepted office as 
the price of their principles, and had agreed to pay for 
their appointments in service to their party, the whigs 
regarded as asacred and imperativeduty. Scarcely, 
however, was the work of purification begun, than 
the cry of persecution was sounded every where b 
the helpless and suffering ‘democracy of the country.” 
Mr. Walker discoursed in the senate about proscrip- 
tion! Mr. Benton talked about the unprecedented 
rage for office, save the mark! and Mr. Buchanan 
very complacently introduced a resolution calling 
upon the president for the names of all persons who 
had been removed from office since the 4th of March, 
1841. 


competitor of Henry Clay!! 


It would be fruitless to ask Mr. Tyler to resign. 
He has secured the prize at which he aimed, and the 
scorn of mankind will never draw him from it. He 
will fret out his appointed time upon the stage, and 
then retire to Charles city county, there to ruminate 
for the residue of his days upon the value of a ten- 
der conscience. 


Whigs of Maryland, it is now for you to deter- 
mine whether a single disappointment, when no hu- 
man foresight could prevent, is to subdue your spi- 
rit and break down your evergics forever? You 
have the same strength now as in 1840, with a ne- 
cessity intinitely greater to put it forth. You have 
a candidate recently chosen by a convention speak- 
ing your wishes, in whose character you know you 
cannot be mistaken. Identified as he has been with 
the whole course of the legislation—of the public 
policy—and of the foreign relations of this Union 
from the year 1807 to the present day—filling every 
grade of political trust, except the very highest, and 
discharging the duties of every station be has filled, 
with unsurpassed ability—thoroughly acquainted 
with the political and constitutional history of the 
country; with its resources, its finances, its capaci- 
ties, trade and business, and with the wishes and the 
wants of every section of i1t—knowing personally 
every man who has taken part in public affairs dur- 
ing the whole period of his own public life—posses- 
sing an influence in the public counsels such as no 
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The whig party acquiesced | dark masses from the shrouded heavens. and the sun- 
led discontent, in the wayward shine of peace broke forth to cheer and to gladden 


ics of the presidential conscience, when men the land. 


In every scason of trial—in all times of difficulty 


Look through the entire Union, from 


as well as democrats, men the most honest and deser- the north to the south, from the Atlantic border to 


the far west, and where do you find the man who 
has done so much for his country, and received in re- 


What could it mean? Was the president en- turn so few marks of its favor? Intriguers and ma- 


nagers have been pushed into power, and loaded 
with honors and emoluments which they have done 
nothing to merit, whilst the services of this illustri- 
ous citizen have as yet earned for him no other re- 
quital than the slanders of hired defamers, and the 
low abuse of a prostituted press—yet he has never 
murmured or repined. Moving in a region far above 
the intrigues of little minds, his time, his talents and 
the best fruits of his great experience, have been al- 
ways ready at the call of his country. 


Whigs of Maryland, such is the man who is now 
presented to your choice. Make him your chief 
mazistrate, and you will thereby rectify all former 
mistakes and make your country prosperous and 


happy. 
REVERDY JOHNSON, 
WM. PRICE. 
ASHTON ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE HOWARD, 
ROBERT W. BOWIE, 
JAMES MOORES, 
JAMES N. GOLDSBOROUGH, 
J. BOZMAN KERR. 

September 10, 1842. 


Nore. To prevent any inference being drawn 
from the fact that their colleagues in the convention 
who have not signed thie address, Messrs. J. Leeds 
Kerr, and Richard J. Bowie, approve the conduct of 
John Tyler, we state that the first named gentleman, 
holding a seat in the senate of the United States, 
and in that capacity having to act oflicially upon 
Mr. Tyler’s conduct, we have not thought it proper 
to ask his assent to this paper—and that Mr. Bowie 
declines signing it only because he deeins the publi- 
cation unnecessary, as it appears by the following 
extract from a leiter of his upon the subject of the 
address to one of the signers, dated the second of 
the present month: 

No one can abhor more cordially than I do the 
defection of Mr. Tyler from the whiz standard—his 
abandonment and betrayal of his friends—but it has 
never appeare i to me that any one could seriously 
pretend the members of the Harrisburg convention 
were to be held responsible for what nine-tenths of 
the American people consider unparalleled treache- 
ry. As well might the American congress have been 
held liable for the treason of Arnold.” 
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Naval. We learn from the Norfolk Beacon that 
i r i a splendid ball was given on board of the United 
98,000 souls. In addition to this, the county of Philadel- | States ship-of-the-line Pennsylvania, on Wednesda: 
phia has a debt, and euch of the incorporated districts, | evening. by commodore Kennedy, to captain Ricard, 
the Northern Liberties, Kensington, Spring Garden. | and the officers of his majesty the king of the French 


Southwark. M insing, and W t Philadelphia, has : : A 
its debt. The Board aE Guardian oF the Pack has its eer i lying at the anchorage off the naval 


de and 5 also ho the Board of Health. The total 

t e 0 . 

of these Gena a ee Na ; , _ Nort CaROLIX I. The Raleigh Register of the 23d 

Emsorants. 41,749 have arrived this serann at Que- | inst., gives the complete vote for Governor, at the late 
election, as follows— 


bec, in 612 vessels; last year io same date 26,705 in 934 


Philadelphia is set down at $3,118,100. This is only the 


debt of the city proper, containing a population of about 


CHRONICLE. 


Tne AMERICAN For COMPANY, of New York, has sunk 
under the pressure of the times, bad debts. and a 
tion of finances. They stop for about 300,000, Within the 
last vear they have loet 100,000 by the failure of firms in 
Water street, and a large stock of furs in the London 
market has fallen immensely in value. Mr. Crook the 
manacer since Mr. Astor quit has attained a high stand- 
ing aol merchants. He has left for the lakes to 


look after the affaira of the concern. The capital of the i 7 ` 
company is 300,000, largely owned in Saint Louis. e vessels : M orenen: whig, 8 
present year the business has e profit, but the EARTHQUAKES. Two shocks were felt at Kingston, enry, Van Duren, l 

property being locked up and liabilities falling due. and Spanish town Jamuica on the 25th of August. in the} Morehead's maiority. 4,994 


caused the stoppage. ildes, Pickeragill & Co., are | evening. 
creditors for $119,000, but have furs in hand more than 


sufficient to cover the amount 


A norse from Java, of the diminutive size of only 
2; inches in height, scarcely as tall as a large New- 
foundland dog, has been received as a present by 
Queen Victoria, at Windsor. 


Tax Porato Cror in New Brunswick, as well as in 


Fiour. Inspections of last week at Baltimore, Ireland, is likely to be uncommonly large. 


14,795 barrels and 578 half bbls. Wagon pres H, 
store price $4 12a$4 25. Price at ester 
Y. $3 75; at N. York $4 56a¢4 62. 

Flour and wheat by the New York canals. The total 
amount recived from the opening of navigation to the 


_ Pontoons. An Austrian officer, named Birago. has 
invented a new system of throwing pontoons over rivers. 
It was tried a few days ago in the presence of the King 
of Wurtemburg on the Necker, near Louisburg. A 
bridge, two hundred and fifty feet in length, Was com- 


“Boz” The New York American states, that they | 14th September. . e e e miiutes end one, Nundred 
have now the tet e 1 e 1841 862,503 brie. 238,898 bu. 955 hundred Urins a battalion oF 1 E balier 
which was widely published in this ountry over (hee | 1842 746,627 427,787 of artillery, and a regiment of cavalry passed over it in 
nature of C. Dickens,” a miserable forgery. That ‚„, paces: 105 2 
writer is about to publish his “Amencan nutes.” Dec. 115 856 fe 188.889 889 rman paper. 


Rums 1s Centrat America. The N. Y. E. Post 
undertands that a traveller Mr. Norman, recently return- 
ed from Central America is about to publish an acconnt 
of ruins of an ancient city never hitherto visited or des- 
cribed by any traveller. The principal ruins were ata 

lace called Chichen situated in a vast plain midway be- 
tween the oceans; on the top of one of the pyramids 
forming the bases of public buildings was one of a circu- 
lar form and rounded at the top so as to somewhat re- 
semble a dome. 


Excess in favor of 1841. taking flour and wheat 
together is 78,088 bbls. of flour. 


Germans. There were in Cincinnati in 1840, 
14,163 Germans; in the county nearly 25,000. A 
German newspaper is about to be esta lished there. 
It is estimated there are upwards of 20,000 Germans 
in Philadelphia. 


Grann GLH (Ms.) Baxx. The sheriff has taken 
hold of the effects of this institution, and advertised her 
rail road, with the lumber on the ground, together with 
a large amount of real estate. to he avid at the court-house 
door at Grand Gulf, on the first Monday in October. 


Gare. On the 7th inst. a violent gale in the gulph 
stream destroyed many vessels off Key West, Man- 
tanzas, and the Florida reefs. 


Heavy ColLECrioxs. The voluntary contributions in 
England, for religious purposes, in 1841, amounted to the 
immense aum of 1.723, 193 188, Id. aterling. The largest 
item was the Wesleyan Missionary F und, for which 
unusual exertions were made, it being the Centennary. 


Hemp Rorre. Mr. John Lay, of St. Louis, 
has succeeded in rotting it by steam. The process 
occupies eight hours, and hemp, when so rotted, is 
said to be superior to that rotted in the old man- 
ner. 


Cast Street. We learn that Messrs Shoenbergers of 
Pittsburg are going fully into this manufacture, and are 
now erecting the necessary furnaces and other buildings 
for a regular prosecution of the enterprise, and have sent 
a apecial agent to procure a hammer man, and informa- 
tien of auy new improvements which may have been in- 


troduced in this important manufacture. 


Carrier Piczoxns. Regular communication between 
Paris, London Brussels, Antwerp, and other cities and 
great towns, by means of pigeons, is now full establish- 
ed. and sume of these rin! carriers are daily eepatched, 
immediately after the Exchange is closed, in various di- 
rections, from the different points of the capital. 


Compass oR POLAR Piant. Lieutenant B. Alvord 
under date of August 9th, presented to the national In- 
stitute a dry preseed specimen of the “polar plant of the 
western prairies, a species of fern with one large flat 
leaf whose plane always points to the north and south,” 
spread profusely over all the western prairies, but never 
found in the forests, and its indications most accurate in 
the valleys where sheltered from the winds.” G. B. Smith 
esq. of Baliimore suggest that it is identical with what 
is called the “compass plant” a description of which as 
given by Mr. Speed of Nelson county, Kentncky, was 
published in the Ametican Farmer. volume 15th, pages 
1 and 37, anno. 1833; called also the Rosin weed, or 
turpentine plant, but is not a fern. 


Coat. The total amount of shipments from the 


Schuylkill region this season, is 331,422 tons. Herogs or rue Revorvtion. There are in the 
Col rnrre. Mownoe Epwaaps. An application United States just one hundred soldiers of the revo- 


was granted by the court, at New York, to postpone lution on the pension Jist over one hundred years of 
the trial of Edwards, on another indictment for for- Ua The oldest man on the list is Michael are, of 
gery, to Monday, the 10th ot pageant for the pur- | Union county, Pennsylvania, who is iP 5 115th year. 
se of procuring witnesses irom 2a timore. nsyloanian. 
On September ith, Justice Wir connected| Larp. Is likely to come into demand. It sells at 4 
with the recovery of the money stolen from the Fre- to Beis at Cincinati, where it is manufactured into il at 
derick county bank of Maryland was sentenced to the rate of 1000 gallons a day in a single establishment. 
the city prison of New York for 6 months, and to pay They have heavy orders for the Mexican market. Since 
a fine of 6250. His punishment was mitigated from | the passage of the tariff bill, Mr. Lee has received an 
his having been already long in confinement, and from | order from one of the Northern woollen manufacturers 
other circumstances presented to the court. for 6,000 gallons, to be delivered in Boston. at the rate of 
On th e day Jonn C. Cott. the murderer of 500 gallons per month. A commercial house in Bos. 
. to be hung by the neck until ton, estimates the present stock of Lard in that market 


at 25,000 kegs, considerably less than last year. at this 
det on 5 18th November next, J udge Kent read- period: This reduction has been occasioned partly by a 
ing the sentence. a 


r 5 pale, an me 179 es . ory care lbs 
; : in bbls. and ha s. for Marseilles, at 6} an c. at 
DeEaTHE. 5 Ne en Prem 1791 16 days. The quality was not prime, but fair, and hol- 
hona 7 core eats In can 4 in 1809 ders sold with a view to lighten the stock for home con- 
o 6 gress, 
he was governor of the state and afterwards for ma- 


sumption. [As the above Lard, by the way, is shipped for $ : 
the great seat of the Olive Oil manufacture in Fiance. we | S. Gazette, has arrived at the conclusion that the 
ny years chief justice of the supreme court of the 

state. Within a few weeks, three brothers and a 


should not wonder if some of it waa soon returned to the | following is about a fair estimate of the amount and 
United States in the shape of Olive Oil.) which the value of the agricultural products of the present 
nephew and niece have preceded him to the tomb. Worth 

ohn B. C. Lucas, late judge of the United States 


Sreampoat. The first steamboat that has naviga- 
ted the Tiber in Italy, lately arrived at Rome with 
two others, having been constructed in England, and 
attracted the curiosity and interest of the citizens of 
that eternal city. 


Six. A convention of silk growers was to have 
been held at Northampton, Mass. on the 28th Sep- 
tember, to collect and embody facts in relation to 
the business, to be presented to congress at the next 
session. 


“Taare my Truxver.” There are more claims to 
the honor of saving the recent tariff bill than there are 
votes in Congress. It ia not Mr. McKennan’s thunder, 
savs Mr. Marshall. Iris not Mr. Marshall's thunder, 
aaye Mr. Cushing. It is Mr. Cushing's thunder —that 
tariff bil—saye the Madisonian. Itis Mr. Irwin's thun- 
der, says Mr. Cushing. Itis John Tyler's thunder, snys 
the Cincinnati Republican. It is Mr Wright’s thunder, 
says a Locotoco print in New York. It is Mr. Wili- 
ams's thunder, says some one else, and eo we go. Froin 
what we saw of the roar of artillery at Washington. we 
believe that to no one man belonga the honor of the bill. 
The Locofocos aid their best to defeat the bill, and the 
Whigs labored to preserve the measure and saved it. 


[New York Express. 


Tu corporation of New York city have determined 
to erect hydrants in the streets of that cit for the gratu- 
itous distribution of the Croton water to the pocr. The 
charge tor introducing the water into dwelling houses of 
two stories is fixed at ten dollars, and into thoee of three 
stories at twelve dollars. No extra charge is made for 
baths or street washing in front. We learn from the 
New York American. that the public basins erected for 
the magniticent jets d'eaux, in nion Place, and also in 
the Park, are now nearly completed, and will be in fall 
operation on the 14th of the ensuing month. 


French chemists have discovered a means of manufac- | year. to the 
turing out of cheap lard. grower. 


torial court of Missouri died on Monday, the| Oi. Col. Hatch sa that several thousand dollars 90,000,000 665, 000, 000 
99th ae ot St Louis, aged 84 years. n ft 0 N oY changed hand Jeo at New Sunna af 19 88 t, 12 000.000 5.000, 000 
ord, „ e do, 2. U 7 5 9 

Deratcation. John Ahern, clerk to the mayor [Boston Transcript Tuesday. ok at 399695 1000000 

of New York, was arrested and has been bailed in the Four ships having 4085 barrels arrived at New Bed- do. serie 500 000 000 60.000, 000 

sum of $20,000. It is said that the deficiency of pub- | ford on the 9h and U1th inst. e 8 120 000 000 12 000.000 
lic funds entrusted to him is already ascertained to ; o. potatoes, 0,000, ,000. 

hat nt, and supposed to be more than Lorp Morrern, afier making, the entire round of the |Tons of hay, 15,000,000 74,000,000 

be over that amount, ke United States, West Indies, Canada, and the Upper | Pounds of cotton, 1,000.000,000 60,000,000 

double that amount, altogether. : Lakes, reached Albany on the 16th inst. and sailed a| do tobacco 250.000.000 10,000, 000 
i * ’ ’ * ` ’ 

Discovery OF IMPORTANT HISTORICAL Records In the | few days since for Europe. do. rice, 100,000,009 3,000,000 

report of the deputy keeper of the public records, Sir F | Leap. The St. Louis Republican under the cap- do. sugar, 130,000,000 4,000,000 

Palgrave gives intimation of the 1 ol the legal tion of “a new current of trade” says: We learn that ee sa 

records of the trial of Queen Anne Bullen, documeni one of the most extensive smelting establishments of 6207, 000, 000 


which were supposed to have been destroyed, but which 
have recently been discovered among the records of the 
Court of Queen's Bench, and whose absence materially 
impeded the narrative of the historian of the eventful 
reign of Henry VIII. The list of these records is highly 
interesting to the literary Word. 


Dasr or Parapetrau. A statement is going the 
rounds of the papers. in which the debt of the 


lead in Missouri, have for several months past, in 

fact for nearly a year past, been shipping the entire| Wagar. Illinois wheat at Springfield, Alton, &e- 
pe. e further | is quoted at 30 for currency and cents for state 

earn that tbe prices for which the lead sells in bank paper. The farmers combine not to sell for 

the European market, with the exchange thereon, | less than 62 cents specie. We may expect an im- 

has yielded a larger profit than the western lead sent | mense supply of pork from them if they persist in 

to the eastern market. this determination. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Thesteamship Columbia arrived at Boston on the 
4th, from Liverpool September 20th, via Halifax, 
having accomplished her passage in thirteen days and 
ahalf- No news of importance whatever. 

The following summary of the scanty intelligence 
is from Wilmer’s American News letter of the 20th: 

Since the departure of the British Queen on the 
lith inst., no event of striking importance has oc- 
curred, either in politics or commerce. Both the 


Metropolitan and Provincial journals have, since | Eng 


that period been almost wholly filled with detailing 
the movements of the Queen and Prince Albert in 
Scotland and their return to Windsor. Their return 
has been somewhat hastened by the arrival at Wind- 
sor Castle of several illustrious persons who have 
come to Engtand on a visit to her majesty. 

The arrival at this port on the lach of the roval 
mail steamer Britannia in ten days from Halifax, 
supplied us with the treaty defining and settling the 
boundary ine between the United States and the 
British colonies, and the other questions which have 
been so long pending between England and America 
and which at any moment might have involved 
the two first nations of the earth in a bloody ant in- 
terminable war. This treaty has afforded much sat- 
isfaction with it. There have indeed been a few 
Journalists who have expressed an opinion prejudicial 
and who have gone so far as to assert that it was a 
D that might delay, but could not, by any 

e 


Portuga 


l, arising it was . out of M. Alma- 
dover's ill will to Casta Co 
treaty lately cancluded between Great Britain and 
Portugal. 

From France we learn that the minister of foreign 
affairs is preparing a new commercial treaty with 
Belgium which he will present to the chambers early 


next session. The opposition journals are highly in- 
dignant at this. The differences between France and 
Morocco have been ar ; 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert arrived at Wind- 
sor Castle on Saturday, Septomber 17th, from their 
tourin Scotland. | 

In letters from Lyons we see it remarked that the 
bad and stagnant position of things in silk manufac- 
tures is creating much distress among the operatives. 
As the winter approaches, it is feared it will greatly 
increase; and the privations to which these classes, 
from the dearth of re ba and the inclemenc 
of the season, will then exposed, are regarde 
ze much apprehension for the public peace and 
safe'y. 

The London Shipping Gazette says, the news from 
America of the ratification of the treaty between 
that government and Lord Ashburton, on the part of 
land, has given considerable impetus to specula- 
tion in the public securities, and they advanced near 
iy one quarter per cent. on the general currency of 

ednesday. Great satisfaction is expressed among 
the mercantile interest at the satisfactory conclusion 
of all pending differences. 

In the town of Zablagen, Wirtemberg, there has 
been lately opened a new printing establishment, by 
M. Theodore Helgerad. All the compositors and 
pressmen are deaf and dumb, to the number of 196, 
11 of whom are women. They have all been edu 
cated at his own cost, to the employment they are 
now engaged in. The king has conferred on him a 
large gold medal for this great reclamation from the 
social and moral waste. 

of manufactured goods tothe U. States. The 
whole quantity of manufactured goods sent from 
this port to the United States, by all the shipping 
houses together, in a given period this year, does not 


possi- equal the quantity sent by a single first rate shipping- 
ge, avert a war between the two countries.— i n 


house in a similar period, but one of prosperity. 


E the journalists of this class are few and insigni- this state of things. what are called transient ships 


t. 
The termination of the long pending differences 
the two countries would have been of great 


tive had passed the tariff bill imposing an increased 
duty on the import of English manufactures into the 
States. This subject, since the arrival of the Bri- 
tannia, has been one affording much discussion in the 
London journals, and between those of the two po- 
litieal parties great difference of opinron exists.— 
The one contending that the measure will eperate to 
the prejudice of British manufactures, the other that 
it will materially benefit them. The general feeling 
among mercantile men who look upon the subject, 
not in a political, but in a busivess point of view, 
however, is decidedly hostile to the measure. The 
trade with the United States has long been declining 
and now, it is thought by many, it will scarcely be 
worth any attention. 

There have been some a rae ducing the last 
few days in Manchester and the neighborwe manu- 
facturing districts of a renewal of the disgraceful 
riots which recently took place in that and other 
districts. The discontent, engendered by the secarei- 
ty of food, has been checked, but aot subdued. The 
Liverpool cotton market continues dull and inactive, 
with prices on the decline. Holders however con- 
tinue firm in demanding high prices,which accounts in 
some measure for the limited business going forward, 
manufacturers holding off in the hope of holders sub- 
mitling to reduced rates. Since our last publication 
the London money market has presented no feature 
of striking importance, if we except the effect pro- 
duced by the receipt of the treaty asttliag the north- 
eastern boundary aod other questions between Eng- 
land and America. Immediately on its being known 
in the city that the United States senate had ratified 
the treaty, console advanced one-fourth, and othe 
kinds of stock in a corresponding ratio. ar 

The news from the continent continue to 


but little interest. From Spain we lears that a mis- 
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eius, w 
service in reviving trade, had not the announcement | 5 
coupled with the fact that the American execu- | sum, indeed, 


get no freight, while even the packet ships get little 


or none. The large and splendid packet ship Ros- 


with one exception, since the liners 
were established in the year 1818. Up to this time, 
the passage money received from emigrants enabled 
y the expenses of their voyages, but, 


tainty which has so att eer on the subject of 


On the contrary, while the increase 
duties on English goods must discourage their ex- 
port, the necessity of paying the duties in cash on 
imports will, it is believed by the best informed mer 
chants, deter parties from consigning goods to the 
American market. Goods will, however, if they 
are wanted, find their way, directly or indirectly, 
into the United States. [ Liverpool paper. 
Bank of England. Quarterly average of the weck- 
ly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, 


hich sailed on Thursday for New York, had had at last resolved on 
under £100 of freight; the smallest! M. Piscatory, the inillien 


i 


| 
! 


the effect of diminishing | 


| 


M. Aguado, for the sum of £80,000 sterling. 


September 19.—To-day’s demand for cotton has 
been moderate, and the sales amount to only 3000 
bags, all of which have been taken by the trade, 
with the exception of 150 American taken for expor- 
tation. Prices are pretty steady, there being mo 
pressure to sell. 


FRANCE. 


According to the Quotidienne, the amount voted b 
the chamber of deputies for the fortifications of Pa 
will fall very far short of the expenditure. Of the 
140 millions voted. 75, it says, have already been 
expended, and 25 are due to the contractors, so that 
40 millions only remain. The Quotidienne, in order 
to show that these 40 millions will not go very far, 
abserves, that the forts of Mont-Valerien, Est, St. 
Denis, Pantin, Notsy-le-Sec, Rosny, Vincennes, Cha- 
renton, Ivry, and Issy, are not half finished; that the 
forts of Ouest, Nogent, and Bicetre, are not a 
quarter finished; and that those of Vanvres, Mont- 
rouge, Courbevoie, Aubervilliers, St.“ Maur, and 
Ville d'Avray, are not begun. 

The following is an extract from the report of a 
French captain, who arrived at Marseilles from Se- 
negal on the 10th inst: 

„As I was leaving St. Louis, on the 18th of June, 
the gum trade was just opening along the river, and 
the first cargoes were sold at public auction. The 
Moors had put to death, in presence of a deputation 
of merchants from Senegal and the French authori- 
ties, the prince who last year killed a negro on 
board a French boat descending the river. This was 
one of the conditions required by the governor be- 
fore he consented to the opening of the trade. It 
was reported that a considerable army, recruited 
among the tribe of Fonta, which has placed itself at 
the head of a confederacy of the natives of the left 
bank against those of the right bank, was advancin 
to attack the Trazas Moors—a circumstance whioh , 
can only serve to increase our influence along the 
river.” 


On the 14th of Sept. the Prince de Joinville left 
Neuilly for the palace of the Tuileries, and set out 
in the evening for the Chateau d'Eu, to take leave of 
his family, previous to bis embarkation in the Belle 
Poule frigate. . 

The Commerce states that the French government 
granting, at the request of 

of france demanded by the 
Greek cabinet. 


The Siecle denies that there is the slightest proba- 
bility of the adhesion of the United States to the 
treaty of the right of search. They may, perhaps, 
says the Siecle, acknowledge the right under certain 
restrictions, and in certain zones only; but how, it 
asks, would such recognition justify the French go- 
vernment in ratifying the treaty in opposition to the 
declared opinion of the chamber? 


Fhilippe, is said to have purchased the celebrated 
vineyard of Chateau Margaux, formerly belonged to 


SPAIN. 


from the 18th day of June, to the 10th day of Sep- Madrid, Sept. 10ih It was rumored that general 


tember, 1842, both inclusive; published pursuant to, Rodil was on the point of exchanging the ministry 


the act 3 and 4 W. IV., cap. 21. Liabilities—circu- 
lation, 419, 714,000; deposits, 29,833,000, total, 
E., 547,000. Assels—securities, £23,159,000; bul- 
lion, £9,177,000; total, £32,336,000. 

LivgrPoo, Corton manket—Sarr. 16. Prices 
are without alteration, Sales fremathe 10th to the 
16th instant inclusive.. 20 Sea island 9419; 10 Stain- 
ed do. 6; 2980 Upland 496; 5090 Orleans 4328}; 7090 
Alabama and Mobile 4}a53; 180 Pernambuco 61a7z; 
120 Babia and Maeeio 6;a5j;,990 Maranham 5/26}; 
300 Egyptian 6:29; 800 Surat 392 ;; 40 West India 
Gz; total 12,410. 8 

17. —roday's demand for cotton has been 


| limited and the sales amount to only 2500 bags, but 


of 
war for the captaincy-general of the Island of Cuba, 
which general Valdes is obliged to resign on account 
of ill health; and that general Alcala, the military 
commander of the Basque provinces, would be ap- 
pointed captain-general of the Philippine Islands. 

M. Olozaga left Madrid for Paris on the 10th. 

The cortes, which, it was believed, would be con- 
voked for the Ist of November. 

The former Carlist chief Fidalgo, who was organ- 
ising a new band in Gallicia, had been taken priso- 
ner near Pontevedra. 

The nuns of the suppressed convents of Lean were 
reduced to such a state of want, that the officers of 
thé garrison had made a subscription in their favor, 
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The Gazette contains a decree The disputes between the enbinet’of St. soe pees The evolutions are tp he commanded by the 
of the Regent for the reorganization of the battalion burch and the court of Rome are not yet ad justed; | general-in-chief of the Austrian forces in the LO in- 


ie din 1703 to kee arrison and these debates, as well as the zeal of the emperor rdo-Venetian kingdom. 
Ceuta, which was formed in 10 PS anche Greek church, have already given ride to| The Transylvania papers speak of an edict of the 


in that place. ! À > ) : 
Meare correspondence of the Sth instant says that many curious changes. Count Strogonoff, the Rus- Austrian government resem ling the Russian uk ase, 


i iens in the treasury, and pecuniary em- sian home minister, lost his post last year for resisting | allowing serfs to hold property, and forbidding their 
B day 1 N of the confiscation of the Sopa of the Catholic church. nobles to beat them with sticks. It adds that every Trane 
“AT. Calatrava from the fnnace department is talked of. Count Beckendorf nearly fella victim to the same ob- | sylvantan has also the right to busy himself in Pub- 
„Frequent interviews. takt place between him and the Joquy. Count Nesselrode himself dared not ask the lio affairs.’ ’ a : 
regent, which are thought to be the prelude to some pardon of a poor mother who was imprisoned for “PRUSSIA: — 7 — 
“ministerial changes. Conspirators are talked of but | complaining that her children were torn from her to “Phe grahd tral review of the 7th and Bth corps of 
the government does not appear to feel any appre- be educated in the Greek religion. The intervention the Prussia army 66,000 men, of whom 48.800 w era 
hension. of the empress herself was necessary to save the | infantry, 10,200 cavalry, and 7,000 artillery, with 
Considerable ameliorations are intended in the Princess Volehousky, and to obtain a permutation of 272 pieces, took place near Cologne on the Rhine, 
Spanish marine, for which purpose an oller has been her punishment to exile. a on the 12th September. The King and Queen 91 5 
made to Holland to barter with her, Spain giving a According to the Gazette du Midi of Sept. 13th, | Prussia were about to pay a visit to Prince Metter- 
certain quantity of fine timber in exchange for Dutch | the Russians had experienced another check in Cir- nich, and would afterwards proceed to Frankfort 
cassia. The insurgents surprised at night and cut to and Weimar. 


vessels of war. i 
The ancient and magnificent convent of the Do- | pieces a body of about 10,000 men encamped under BAVARIA. 


minicans of Villada, near Palencia, in the kingdom ! the walls of Marga, and made themselves masters of On the 4th of Oct. will commence the 
of Leon, after 3 days’ conflagration, has been en- that fortress, which they entered together with the tertainments on 5 of the cee are iha 
tively consumed. fugitives. Nearly the whole of the troops in the camp Princes Mary of Prussia with the hereditary Prince 
GERMANY. were put to the sword, and a number of officers were G Bavaria. The King Ñ Bavaria will, it is sajd 
® 5 3 


Madrid. Sept 4th. 


VIABRIAGE OF [SRAELITES. The marriage of Ma- made prisoners. . : ; rant a general amnesty to political ofienders. 

danoisele ‘harlotte de Rothschild, with ber cousin, Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. Under this head in N CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

the Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, was celebrated | the “United Service Journal, part }. 1842, 1 findthe! he London Times conta ins an overnment S 

about the middle of August. All the family were | follow ing very interesting series of facts which I re- | from Port Natal,in the British possessions at tha Pea 

present at this solemnity, the Messrs, Rothschild | quest you will oblige 1185 readers by inserting them; of Good Hope with news, dated the 3d of Jul oe ee 

from Vienna fcom London, from Frankfort, Naples, | first, taking the trou le to translate into our own information of the sanetion of the ca nA sont 
aud also Sir Moses Montefiore, had arris ed at Paris | currency, cents; the value of the postage which is from Cape Towa oh Capt. Smith. The troo had 

tow days previous. The civil ceremony having given in Kopecks. , suffered much from the want of provisions. 1 the 
been belure periorined, the religious ceremony tool! „We derive the subsequent information from a! 35th May to the 26th June the Boers invested bis 

jaco at Boulogne. The marriage was nol ouly a | memoir ‘on the present state of the post office de- camp, preventing all communications with bim mes 

family festival, it was also a happy day for the poor. | partment, in the empire of Russia,’ by Mr. on N his provisions, slores &c. which obli sd han 
Baron James Rothschild gave the sum of one thous! Kopper, who is at the head of the Statistical commit- 10 place his men on halt sation’ and to fight hee 
82 d fraucs to each of the twelve charitable offices; tee of the Imperial Academy of arts and sciences. Í gicadvantageous terms On the 26th June aoe 
of Paris, and valuable assistance Was also distributed | No state, Says the writer, whether in Europe or out] ts shi So en ton arrived and landed 300 5 
to the families of indigent Israclites in the capital. of it, can adduce so cheap a rate of postage as Rus- en 180 drove 15 Boers into the Bush and eaS 

l 5 . 2 131. 0 1 

„ RepsGious EXCITEMENT. The Frankfort German sia, 30 far as the transmission of letters, within her! ed Captain Smith from his perilous situation. Lieut. 


k ’ ; own borders is in question. The imperial ukase of! , : f 
Journal contains the following correspondence from „ ; colonel Cloete, commanding reinforcements, aitor- 
the 18th December, 1338, directs that there shall be! wards offered protection te such of the Boers as 


l zust 2d: A great religious excitement rae 

Sala in several ea. Two young charged for every letter weighing one ang in and un- would come forward and swear allogiance to ber 

is now pr ae he last judgment is t der, or a parcel not exceeding one pound in weight, majesty; but! d and this, Pretorious, the lead 

girls have prophecied that the last judgment 18 to 5 k ke 23 5d, if dist: b b 4300 ajesty; but in answer is, Pretorious, the leader 

take place in a month. A real mania for preaching opecks. 2 3 5d, if the distance de not bevond 300 of the Boers, wrote as follows—''L must also inform 

ee dase weni our persons are constantly employ- versts, 200 miles; 10 kopecks, or about 5 15d, if! you, that we have made over the country to his ma- 
ee derner 1 above 300 and not above 900 versts 200—533 miles; esty the king of the Netherlands, and we have call- 

` : 9 


“ed in making sermons. On the 10th of July, at j 
Eksrote, more than threc thousand people came irom | 15 kopecks, or about 7 45d, if above 800, and rot ed upon that power to protect us; 80 that we have 


woll parts of the country to hear the preaching. Ma- „ 1 B Ws ae every right to expect that our cause will he support 
ny people have taken olf their clothes, their rings 17 5831 reduction which oo see 85 the ed in Europe.“ Already the Zoolas and Callres re- 
aud their ear rings and trampled them under foot, 11 e 5 e commenced their attacks upon the wandering Boers, 
„ saying that such things were ouly the devil’s orna- the post office e for thë nett sere which killing and plundering such as fell into their power. 
ments. A soldier collected a quantity of these arti-| the Seni 1839 yielded rave an increase of 6,182,165 CHINA. 
cles of gold which had been buried. This religious 91 0 85 yt 50 15216,170 sterlin 1 te 
phrenzy seems to have reached its apogee. es banco. or abou d erung: R 


beginning of the year 1840 the number of head ffi- 
Drgllixva. An article published in a Paris jour- eginning ot the year l e number of head o 


Lorp Broucuam, in a late debate in the Brit- 
ish house ot peers took occasion to remark in 


cers amounted to 644 for the whole empire inclusive relation to the Trh war against China: “Surely 
of Finland and Poland, the two central boards, ber their lordships, atter having shown their determina- 
ingat St. Petersburg and Moscow. The Russian tion to extirpate vice and immorality at home, would 
government has ſour post offices in foreign ports; never allow themselves to be made abettors of simi- 
namely, at Constantinople, Jassy, Bucharest, and lar vices abroad. Surely they would never consent 
Giurgevo. to wage wars for the lucre of gain, against human 
At this period there were, in the whole empire, virtue and human happiness, with millions as feeble 
3,087 postmasterships for supplying travellers and 28 they were unoffending—wars such as those de- 
the public mails and letter conveyances with changes scribed by a great historian as waged by a certain 
of horses, exclusive of seven in the remote parts oſ tyrant; monstrous wars, graced by no virtue, by no 
Archangel and other provinces, where reindeers, triumphs but those over public honor and natural 
are substituted for horses; and forty-five in the nor- principle, in which victory came shorn of its glory, 
thern districts of Siberia, where the conveyance is and peace deprived of its blessings, entailing a dou- 
performed by dogs. The number of persons em. De curse—on those who gave it, inflicting the dis- 
ployed under the post office, was 6,424, of whom grace of guilty gains; and on those who received it 
there was 2,147 postillions and couriers on foot. In {entailing corruption of moral principle, and the de- 
the year 1839, there were forwarded within the bor: struction of national health.” | 
ders of the empire 14,788,280 packets, letters, and © TURKEY, EGYPT, &c. 
other written documents on account of the govern-| The Turco-Persian difference was considered at 
ment, charitable institutions and public bank (estab- an end. The Porte, nevertheless continued to send 
hshments of credit) and 6,514,291 on account of} troops and ammunition to the Kurdistan frontisr. 
private individuals. The correspondence of the go- The Persian merchants settled in Constantinople 
vernment with foreign ports amounted to 366,50 1, had prevailed on the government to remove the em- 
and that of private individuals 791,646 letters. The bargo laid on merchandise, and shipped it in two 
total numbers, under both heads, were 92,460,718. steamers, on the 26th ult. for Trebizonde. . 
Besides these, the four foreign post offices des- M. Anthimos, the former Greek Patriareh at Cm- 
patched 25,382 letters. Between the years 1832 and stantinoplegdied at Smyrna on the 27th of August, 
1839, the gross value of the monies and money or- in the 96th year of his age. 
ders (brief pacquetes) transmitted by the govern- Letters from Constantinople of the 24th ultimo, 
ment and private individuals from one town to ano- published by the Augsburg Gazette of the 30th m- 
residence of the eourt. The king of Prussia,“ adds ther, through the medium of the post office, has ave- stant, state that the government was again sending 
+ that journal,-assisted at all the feasts; and was secu raged althogether 780,658,437 roubles banco annu- troops to Nissa and Widdin. It eppears that the 
„ walking about, sometimes alone, and sometimes with | ally, about 33.89, 000. Russians were busily at work in Bulgaria, fomenting 


ing to a ministerial resolution of the 12th of July, 
any physician or surgeon who is called to attend to a 
person whose would appeared to have been received 
ina duel, and who does not inform the police of it 
in the course of twenty-four hours, shall be immedi- 
ately arrested, to be punished according to law Sund 
in caso of a second offence, sball be, according to 
the circumstances of the case, deprived temporarily 
or forever of the power of practising in his proles- 


sion. 
RUSSIA. 


The statement relative to the alleged conspiracy 
to assassinate the em eror seems not to have beon 
without foundation alter all. It appears that, even 
now, the utmost precautions are observed about the 
palaces, and so much distrust is exhibited, that it is 

never accurately known one day where the emperor 
will be on the next, the guards and attendants being 
as frequently changed. Arrests are almost hourly 
taking place. 
Ou the other hand, the St. Petersburgh Journal of 
‘the 30th ult. formally denies the existence of conspi- 
. racies to assassinate the emperor, and adds, that the 
. festivities commemorative of the twenty-fifth anni- 
Fersary of the emperor's marriage had been cele- 
brated, as set down in the programme, with pomp 
and magnificence, and that they had taken place in 
the island of Jelagin und at Peterhotf, the summer 


the emperor-and empress. He was likewise preseut Il, as is. generally conceded. the business of the a schism between the dissenting Greek clergy of that 
At all the reviews and parades; and, if there had been | post office, is among the best evidences as the state | province and the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
only two conspirators, it would have been easy for | of literature agd civilization, the above official ab- | urging the former to recognise in future no other 
them to make ap attempt against the lives of the two | stract, presents we with a more favorable representa- authority but that of the Synod of St: Peters- 
- éovereigns, they having no escort nor moans of de- tion, as to the condition of Russia than is generally burgh. The Austrian Intornuncio, who was to jente 

fence. The king of Prussia fixed the day of his de-| entertained. i U. S. Gazette. ou the ast instant for Vienna, was not expected 
puarture immediately on his arrival, San S ; AUSTRIA. to resume his: diplomatic functions at the Turkish 

‘According to letters from St. Petersburgh of the A camp of manœuvres is to be formed in the be-|ceurt > 

31st Aug. the emperor was confined to his apartment ginning of next month on both banks of the Mincio, | - The Moniteur Parisien announces that a revolution 
dy indisposition. The murderer of Prince Gagarin had | to the south of Lake Garda. It is to be composed took place in Servia on the 3tst of August, arid that 
died in the hospital from the effects of the flogging | of thirty-four battahiobs of infantry, twenty-two: prince Michael had escaped into Austria:. Tire u 
. which be had undergone - . a squadroua of cavalry, and twelve haiteries. of artil- surgents; ander the eqmmand of Voutehilch, 300? 


4 
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became masters of the arsenal, and prince Michael, 
after defending himself during two days, had been at 
last abandoned by the greater part of his troops, and 
compelled to seek his safety in fight. 

Accounts from the Turkish frontier of the 31st of 
August, state that Chekib Effendi, the Ottoman com- 
missioner, had arrived Belgrade, and been received 
there with creat honors. Chekib formally insisted 
on the recal of the exiled state Councillor Petrowitz 
and others, and it was deemed highly probable that 
the present minister in Servia would be compelled 
to retire. The intelligence from Bulgaria was satis- 
factory. 

The dg burg Gazelle of the 14th Sept. quotes a 
letter from the frontiers of Turkey, announcing that 
the tribunals of Wallachia had sentenced to death 
Vogorides. the chief of the conspiracy which broke 
out last winter at Braila, together with eleven of his 
accomplices. The condemned individuals not being 
rayahs, they were given up to the consols under 
whose protection they were placed. Vogbrides was 
delivered up to the Greek consul on the 30th ultimo, 
and immediately sent off to Greece, where the pen- 
alty was to be carried luto execution. 

A great deal of excitement has been manifested 
among the Christians of Lebanon, on the arrival of 
Admiral Baron de la Susse upon the coast of Syria, 
and Omar Pasha was obliged to make advances to 
the Druses, who promised him assistance if circum- 
stances should oblige him to have recourse to arms. 

A letter from Aleppo says—We learn from Con- 
stantinople, that the Emperor of Russia has increas- 
ed the salaries of his diplomatic consular agents in 
the Ottoman empire. The cmbassador at Constan- 


ünople is to receive in future 36,000 roubles per an- 


num. Besides the ordinary personnel of the chancery, 
a special office for commercial affairs is to be at- 
tached to the legation. There are to be consuly-ge- 
neral in Egypt, at Smyrna, and in Servia, and a con- 
sulate at Jassy. Thus Russia is every where seck- 
ing to extend her influence, and spares no time, 
trouble, or expense to accomplish her object. 
Correspendence froin Constantinople of the 17th 
August represents the Porte as as having become 
more docile as to Syrian affaira, end as having evinc- 


of the supreme government. “The moral of the ar- 
my suffered greatly by this dissention. Gen. Torri- 
co was in Pima with about 3,000 men, almost all 
raw recruits. e . 

On tbe Sth of June a conspiracy against the go- 
vemment of Mr. Menendez was discovered in Lima, 
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TEXAS. 

Saw ANTONIO TAKEN BY THE Mexicans. In the 
New Orleans Crescent City” of the 26th ultimo, 
| we find the following important. intelligence from 
Texas: 

“San Antonio was completely surprised on the 
llith instant by thirteen hundred Mexicans, under 


at the head of which was Col. Justo Hereelles. The 
conspirators expected the co-operation of the police | Gen. Wall. Fifty-three of the principal citizens 
and a part of the garrison. Its object is said to have [were taken prisoners. President Houston has isey- 
bean to laim Gen. Obregoso, president, and to ed a proclamation, ordering the marching forthwith 
re-establish the constitution of 1834 Hercelies had ’ of the militia of Brazorio, Austin, Fort Bend, Colo- 
not been apprehended, although many houses had rado, Victoria, Gonzales, Jackson, and Matagorda 
been searched in order to discover him. counties against San Antonio, and the counties of 

By a degree of June 15th, the president of the the Upper Brassos and Colorado, to march to Austin, 
council of state charged with the executive power, and the citizens of the other counties to hold them- 
(Mr. Mendez), issued an order convoking the elec-'selves in readiness. The orders of the executive 
toral colleges for the election of president, senators, ‘are direct, that in the event of the evacuation of San 


and deputies to congress. The parochial colleges 
were to meet on the 15th of July, and those of the: 
provinces on the 4th of August. 

The New Granadian retugee, Gen. Obando, was 


still in Pern, and was every day becoming mere 


odious. 
Republic of Ecuador. Every day renders more 
probable the pacific adjustment of the differenees 


between Ecuador and Pern. It seems that both par- 
ties are disposed to recognise the existence and vali- 


dity of the treaty of Guayaquil of 1829, according 
to which all differences were to be adjusted by the 
arbitrament of a friendly power. 

The presidential election was approaching. It 
was not yet known who would be the candidates, but 
Mr. Rocafuerte (the present president) will undoubt- 
edly be one. | 
Simon Bolivar. The government of New Grena- 
da passed a decrec on the 4th of August, consenting | 
that the remains of the liberator, now entombed at 
Santa Martha. be delivered to commissioners from 
Venezuela, for the purpose of being conveyed to 
Caraccas. Thedecreedirects that on the arrival of 


i 
1 


said cummissioners,, the sepulchre of the liberator, . 


shall be opened in the presence of the governor of, 
the province, the bishop of the diocese, and three | 
other gentlemen; thas the remains shall be placed in 
a coffin constructed for the purpose, and conveyed 


ed a desire to adjust that question. It is, indeed, af-! with solemnity and funeral pomp to the point where 


firmed that a project of arrangeinent has been drawn 
up by the supreme. council of the Porte, and com- 
municated to the ministers of the great powers. Ac- 
cording to this projeet, the Lebanon will be divided 
into two districts. The Maronites will be governed 
by a Christian prince of the Shesh family, and the 
Droses will select a governor a their. own 
Sheiks. Both tribes will be placed under the mili- 


tary and civil control of the Turkish Pasha of Acre! 


or Damascus. This arrangement, if a ap- 
pears to be satisfactory. It will, at all events, re- 
move all pretext for just complaint, as both Druses 
and Maronites will obtain whet they hate demanded 
in their petitions; and the honor of the British and 
Austrian governments, pledged in certain measures 
: to the Syrians, will now be satis 
ALGIERS. ö 
The Moniteur publishes a bulletin ef General Bu- 
geand. dated Algiers, the 27ih ult, and giving an ac- 
count of an engegement which taok 
between the Fronch and Arabs on the 23th, The! 
Marabout Si-Kerdoud, who was preaching the holy 
war among the Beni Messaoud. had prevailed on al 
the chiefs of that tribe to join in an attack ogainst 
Bugia on the 25th, which, being well prepared, re- 
pulsed them with, the loss of about 10 killed and 
wounded. The Kabyle force was supposed to con- 
sist of 5,000 infantry and 600 cavalry. The French 
protected by their ramparts, had only four men 


wounded. . at 
SOUTIT AMERICA. nee des 
Peace between Peru and Bolivia. A treaty of. 
was concluded between Bolivia. and Peru, at 


+ 


uno. 


on the 7th of June, under the auspices of the go-] guns of the fort of 
vernment of Chili. (Signed by) Ventura Lavalle. | ral 
mediating minister; F. J. Mariategui, Peruvian, do.; transported to Laguna, the force in Yucatan at pre- 
Hilarion Fernandez, Bolivian, do.; and by the Were sent being deemed sufficient for all purposes. 


taries of each legation. 
The mediating m 


ce at Bugia] ment of 


ace Sion. 


inister was commissioned for the preparing to sail immediate 


they are to be embarked, and that there they shall be 
delivered to the commissioners. Funeral honors 
are to be rendered in Santa Martha to the remains, 
such as belong toa ¢aptain-general of the army in: 
command. On the day when the remains are ex- 
humed and delivered to the commissioners, the pub- 
lic officers and citizens of Santa Martha areto de 
dressed in mourning. On the departure of the ves- ; 
sel which receives the remains, a salute of 22 guns 
is to be fired. The day of the ceremony is not yet, 
definitely fixed. ö pe ey SI 
| MEXICO. 

The steamship Medway arrived at the Balize on 
the 23d, having left Vera Gruz.on the 15th. 

G. S. Curson, Esq., bearer of despatches from 
Gen. Waddy Thompson, our minister in Mexico, 
came passenger in her. 5 i 

On the day the Medway left Vera Cruz, Gen. Al- 
monte, minister plenipotentiary near the govern- | 
the United States, and suite, among whom 
is the son of the late Emperor Iturbide, were to 
leave Vera Cruz in the barque Fugensa for N. Vork. 

We have before us a letter from a friend in the 


, city of Mexico, stating that the bad understanding 


existing between the two governments. in conse- 


quence of the insulting tone of Bocanegra, had heen law, the treasury and the country -a bill w 


arranged to the satisfaction of Gen. Thompson, who, | 
at the request of the president, held an interview 
with him at the palace of the national government. | 
This was effected, the letter adds, by the high and 
maaly tone assumed by Gen. Thompson on all occa- 
vy is safely moored under the 

n Juan de Ulloa. The gene-! 
that no more troops would be! 


The Yucatan na s 


impression was 


The war steamer Guadaloupe was at Vera Cruz, 
for Galveston, for the | 


by the government of Chili, which guaran-] purpose of reconnoitering the island, and capturing 


purpose 
. uee the fulGlment pf the treaty. 
Bolivia ratified it onthe 15th. of June, and 


ola, Aug. 14. Seareely 
cud “Hell Bolivia and Peru, when the Peru- 
vian chiefs fefl at loggerheads ‘with each’ other. It 
appears that the army of the south was arranged in 
two grand divisions, —one under command of Gen. 
Antonio Gutierez de la Fuente, and the other under 
Gen. San Roman. The former accuses the latter of 
seditious conduct, ‘in having withdrawn from his 
command. San Roan bestows á simiter epithet 


had peace, been con- 


tpon La Fuente, for having disobeyed certain ordérs | 


schooners of war, and the 
transports to be e ea for the purpose of trans- 
porting the troops, 6,900 in number,) who aré at 
present stationed at Puebla, Jatapa, and Vera Cruz. 
A large number have also been sent by fte northern 
route, and have ſor' some lime been encamped. in the 
valley at the Hot of the Sterra Madre. hotest 
Mr. Carson left the city of Mexico on the 9th 


two brigs, and 


| 


‘inst. amd: leaves for Washington immediately. He 
deserves praise-for his dhigence-and 


ene . 


V. O. Crescent Senf N. 


Antanio by the Mexicans, they are to be pursued be- 
yond the Rio Grande, and chastised as “their auila- 
city deserves.“ In the event of a formal invasion, 
the western counties are to hold themselves in check 
until the rest of the republic can rally to the rescue. 

“When San Antonio was taken, the circuit court 
was in session, and the judge and officers of the 
court were made prisoners. 

“Galveston was visited by a moat terrible and de- 
structive storm on the 18th inst. wbich did great da- 
mage to the shipping, destroyed two churclies, blow 
down a number of other buildings, and committed 
great havoc among other kinds of property. 

“During the prevalence of the storm, in the dead 
hour of the night, many families were compelled to 
flee from their falling houses and seek shelter with 
their neighbors, after wading through a raging surf 
propelled by a hurricane. Before the dawn of day 
the winds lulled and the waters subsided with the 
sams rapidity as they rose. 

“The total loss of property and injury sustained, 
it is supposed, must have amounted to $50,000.” 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


CONSUL. The president of the United States 

as recognised James H. Causten, as consul of the 
republic of Ecuador, for the city of Washington; Sa- 
muel Sweetser as consul of the same republic for the 
port of Philadelphia; and William Bryan as consul 
of the republic of Texas for the port of N. Orleans. 
o Geceral Robert B. Campbell, formerly a member of 
cms ss South Caroli, has heen appointed con- 
vul at Haram in fhbee ot James S. Calhoun, of Geor- 
gia. removed. Mr. Calhoun was appointed by President 
‘Tyler a few monthe ago. . 


Ge 


THE TARIFF AT THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 
From the Richmond Enquirer. 
The tariff bill received the votes of 4 democrats viz. 
Messrs. Buchanan, Sturgeon, Wright, and Williams 
(of Maine). i j 
The four democrats voted for the bill with at 
reluctance. Three of them, Buchanan, Williams 
ard Wright, with a protestando. The full report in 
the Globe gives us their speeches. They will be 
found extremely interesting. Mr. Buchanan assigns 
the alternatives between which he had to chonse— 
(the saving of the public lands, the security of a re- 
venue to the treasury without litization with the mer- 
chants, and the sating of certain unmanufacturing 
intcrests—and the voting for a bill which he does not 
approve, for which he says, he ‘would not vote, were 
it not for the unparalled condition of the existing 
hi 
55 to be extravagant in the b 5 
ords— and in some instances, is altogether prohibi- 
tory.”) He ‘accepts it now. as much the least of 
two evils, and looks forward with hope to better times 
for an adjustment of the tariff, on à scale more con- 
sonant with alf the great and various interests of the 
union. withont sections.” Mr. Wright asngned the 
condition of the treasury, aht the desire to root out 
the very germ of distribution, as the reason which 
would compel him most reluctantly to voto for the 
bill. He begged his friends, wha should believe him 
to be governed hy pure motives. ` He said “he owed 
it to those friends, as well as to himself, to make 
another romark; which was that the consequences of 


The government of | any Texian vessel she inight fall in with, previous his action, if evil, should be visited upon himself, and 
al and there. is] to the sailing of the expedition fitted out for ths in- upon 
doubt of iis having been xakified alsa by that of} vasion of Texas by sea—consisting of two steamers, | 


himself alone, as no friend, here or elsetrhere had 
interfered to bring him to the conclusion he had pro- 
nounced. Many very dear friends, whose qu 
upon almost alf#dacasions, he valued more highly 
than his own, bad kindly attempted to convince him 
he was in error—not one to urge him to give the vote.” 
With every disposition in Re world to treat with 
every libevalsty gentlemen, who have hitherto distin. 
guished. themselves in the demoeratio ranks; yet we 
beg leave most respectfully to say, that we shall hold 
them to the letter and spirit of their averments__ 
that we shall never rest satisfied, until his „hi ,,; 
abominatione” irexpahged from the wmatuts or 
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completely changed in its enactments—and that we 
count upon Messrs. Buchanan, Sturgeon, Wright and 
Williams, to co-operate with us, and take the cross 
upon their own shoulders. Repeal! Repeal! is now 
the word. 


From the Albany Argus. 

Silas Wright, jr.—His vote on the tariff. This is 
the most important vote he ever gave in his whole 
public liſe—long and eventful as it hasbeen. It car- 
ried the bill through the senate; and what adds to 
his responsibility, he knew such would be the effect 
of his vote. 

It is said that when he rose to speak on the final 
passage, the feeling in the senate was most impres- 
sive, yea, solemn. It was known that his vote would 
determine this question. Should he vote for it, he 
must differ from the great body of his political friends, 
a painful alternative under any circumstances. 
Should he vote against it, the government of his 
country would be left without revenue and without 
credit—the present uncertainty, which hangs like a 
nightmare over the business of the country, would 
continue, or rather grow darker, and the president 
might finally be compelled to sign such a revenue 
distribution bill as the whigs should tender him. As 
a patriot and American, Mr. W. met the crisis. He 
expressed his intention to vote for a bill which he 
did not like, but which urgent circumstances con- 
vinced him was necessary should pass. His vote 
was given and by one majority the bill passed the 
ordeal. It will now glide through the house, “swif- 
fer (han the current of the Potomac,” be signed by 
the president, and become the law of the land, by this 
vote of Silas Wright, jr. 

Mr. Wright needs not our praise. We can add no 
laurels to his chaplet. He has done his duty most 
nobly and most fearlessly. He has always been a 
favorite with our people, but his position is now 
higher thanever. New York will not alone speak 
her approbation of his course, but the whole north- 
ern states will feel they owe him a debt of grati- 
tude inferior to that due to no statesman living. 


THE ARMY. 

Four companies of the 6th infantry. (D, E, F, and 
G). under the command of major Hoffman, left Fort 
Towson on the 9th instant for Forts Smith and Gib- 
son, on the Arkansas. These companies will relieve 
the companies of the 4th infantry now stationed at 
these posts, which will then proceed to Jefferson 
barracks, Missouri. r 

The detachment under the command of major 
Hoffman is accompanied by the following officers: 
viz; Captains J. Brown and Searight, surgeon De- 
camp, and lieutenants Todd, Lovell, Johnson, Edes, 
Foote, Fitzgerald, and Nelson. 

[Little Reck, ( Ark.) Gazette, Sept. 27th. 


THE NAVY. 

A VETERAN TAR. A seaman named Joux WoL- 
FENDEN, aged seventy-seven, who has been in the 
service nearly forty-five years, received lis discharge 
recently under very honorable circumstances. He 
belonged to the crew of the North Carolina, Captain 
Grecory, and had been urged by the captain to take 
his discharge, and be admitted into the naval asylum 
at Philadelphia, where he would be well taken care 
of in his old age. But as the boundary question was 
not then settled, the old veteran was not disposed to 
leave the service while there was any propect of a 
war. The New York Herald, which states these par- 
ticulars, goes on to say: 

Soon after it had been announced that Lord Ash- 
burton had concluded the treaty settling the boundary 

uestion, the old veteran made application to Capt. 

3regory for his discharge, and admission into the 
asylum, saying, that now the boundary question was! 
settled, I thought 1 might as well go, and besides, 

ou know, captain,” said he, “if any thing turns up, 
Teas come back again.“ Captain Gregory accord- 
ingly made the requisite representations to the navy 
department, Old Wolſenden's long service and 
exemplary character, and the secretary wrote the 
fullowing letter, to be read to the crew, when his; 
discharge was given him: 

Navy deportment, 7th September, 1842. 

Sin: In discharging you from the navy of the U. 
States with a view to your admission into the naval 
asylum at Philadelphia, I cannot allow the opportu- 
nity to pass without nar shores my approbation of 

our conduct while in p service of your country. 
You have been reported fo the department as a most 
exemplary man sT prompt in obeying the or- 
ders of your officers, faithful in the performance of 
your duties, and scrupulously exact in keeping your 
word. 

Such conduct, while it is honorable to you, should 
be held up to the example of your fellow seamen; I 
eee diseot thet 


ihia letter be read in the pro-| 


sence of the officers and crew of the United States 
ship North Carolina, and that you be honorably dis- 
charged from the service. And I wish you all the 
comfort and happiness in your old age, which your 
good conduct so justly entitles you to. I am, respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, A. P. UPSHUR. 
Mr. John Wolfenden, seaman, U. S. ship 
North Carolina, New York. 


The Boston Advertiser state? by authority of a 
letter from Gibraltar, dated September 2d, that on 
the arrival of the Fairfield, which was hourly ex- 
pected, the American squadron, then at Gibraltar 
would proceed with the frat fair wind for Tangiers, 
in prosecution of the late insult offered to the Ameri- 
can flag in the case of the consul, Mr. Carr. 

On the 30th ultimo, the finding of the court mar- 
tial at New York in the case of licutenant Noble was 
forwarded to Washington. 

The French corvette Circe sailed a few days since 
from Norfolk for Martinique. 


THe new sorzaus. We learn that there has been 
almost a fracas in some of the new bureaus of the 
navy department, at Washington, about the appoint- 
ment of clerks. There are five bureaus, and altach- 
ed to each one are several fat clerkships; these situa- 
tions the secretary of the navy has taken upon him- 
self to fill with his favorites, without even saying to 
the heads of these bureaus by your leave, sir. he 
act of congress, it appears, gives the power to the 
secretary, contemplating, at the same time, that he 
would consult the head of the bureau with whom the 
clerks are to be associated, and which those gentle- 
men conceive to be due to them, as to the persons to 
be appointed. This preliminary appears to have 
been overlooked by the secretary, who very modest- 
ly thrusts into the situations those whom he chooses. 
So they go. { Philadelphia Chronicle. 


LEGIsLaTION RESPECTING THE Navy. The act to 
regulate the appointment and pay of the engineers in 
the naval service of the United States provides for 
the appointment of one Chief Engineer, two first as- 
sistants. two second assistants. and three third assist- 
ants for each steam frigate. The rates of pay are ac- 
cording to the following scale: to the chief engineer 
$1500 per annum; first assistants 8900 each per an- 
num; second assistants $700, third assistants $500; 
each to receive one ration per day. The Secretary 
of the navy is empowered to appoint one scientific en- 
gineer in chief, who shall receive $3000 per annum. 


An Act was also passed at the late session of Con- 
gress to regulate the pay of Pursers in the navy. It 
provides that all supplies for the navy shall be pur- 
chased out of public monies appropriated for the pur- 
pose, and under the direction of the Executive. In- 
stead of the emoluments heretofore authorized by law 
to pursers, the Act fixes an annual compensation va- 
ry ing from $3,500 to 561500 according to class of ship, 
occupation, &c. 

Another very proper law secures to Professors of 
Mathematics in the navy a suitable rank These of- 
ficers are entitled to mess with Lieutenants on board 
ship, and to receive Lieutenants’ rations. 


These various Acts, together with the law re-or- 
ganizing the navy department and placing it on a basis 
ol efficiency, constitute a series of excellent regula- 
tions for the good of the service. When the govern- 
ment shall become free from debt and be in the pos- 
session of abundant revenue for the purpose, the gra- 
dual yet steady increase of the navy will be a favorite! this city, on the 2ist of June last. 


object with the American people. Our commercial | 
ee direct to this plies: our national self- pro- After a free and eta interchange 7 views, 
tection demands it; the honors already gathered a- the aia eit ng ese f ee 8 f thirteen 
round our flag and the prospects of future glories, re- Persons, for the purpose of collecting Information 
úire it Ball. Amer. and arranging business for the next convention, which 
a is to be held in this city on the first Wednesday in 
American Navy Yarns. Beginning north, the October next. at 12 o'clock, M. 
firat navy yard on our coast is found at Portsmouth, Tbe gs then, which the convention seek (o 
New Hampshire. The navy yard is situated on Na- accomplish, are such as these: 
yy Island, on the east side of Piscataqua river, with-| To ascertain, first, as far as may be the actual de- 
in the boundaries of the state of Maine. The yard stitution of religious and moral instruction in both 
contains 58 acres, and cost the government $5,500. arms of che national service. 
Portsmouth is the only sea port of New Hampshire, It is believed that there are many of our armed 
but its harbor is one of the best on the coast, being vessels, having a large number of men on board. as 
easily accessible, as it has 40 feet of water in the well as a number of important military posts, where 
channel at low tide, and is, moreover, perfectly land little or no systematic religious instruction is enjoy- 
locked. It is also capaeious and well protected.— ed. The convention would seek to remedy this de- 
Here were built the Washington 74, the Concord 20, | fect, by attempting to show those who are the most 
the Preble 16, and others. „ deeply interested in the matter, how they may, most 4 
The next navy yard is at CaSrlestown, Mass. It is! probably be supplied with such instruction, in a mat N 
situated on the north side of Charles river, and at the | Ber the most satisfactory to all concerned. 8 
east point of the town. Jt covers an extent of near Another object, which the convention has in view, Ñ 
ly 60 acres. The dry dock, buiit of hewn granite, in | is, to do what it can b7 purely moral a 4 
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The navy yard at New York is situated on Walla- 
bout Bay, Long Island, opposite the city of New 
York. It contains about 40 acres, and cost the gov- 
ernment $40,000. Here were built the Ohio 80, the 
Lexington 20, the Vincennes 20, the Fairfield 20, the 
Levant 20, the Peacock 18, the Decatur 16, the Dol- 
phin 10. the Enterprise 10, the steamer Fulton, and 
the steamer Missouri. 

The Philadelphia navy yard is located within the 
district of Southwark, on the west side of the Dela- 
ware, opposite the city. It contains 11 acres, and 
cost the United States 927,000. At this yard was 
built the Jargest vessel in our service, the Pennsy)- 
vania, of 120 guns. Here also were built the Frank- 
lin 74, the North Carolina 80, the United States 44, 
the Guerriere 44, the Vandalia 20, the Dale 16, the 
Relief store ship, and the steamer Mississippi. 

Baltimore is a naval station, with one or more re- 
ceiving ships, but has not, we believe, the appurte- 
nances of a navy yard. No ship has been built here 
since 1814. The Constellation 36, was built there 
in 1797; the Ontario 18, and the Hornet 17, in 1813; 
and the Java 44, in 1814. 

The Washington navy yard is situated on the east- 
ern branch of the river Potomac, contains 37 acres, 
and cost but $4,000. Here were built the Columbus 
74, Potomac 44. Brandywine 44, Columbia 44, St. 
Louis 20, Grampus 10, Shark 10. 

The navy yard at Gosport, Virginia. is situated on 
the south branch of the Elizabeth river, adjoining 
Portsmouth. It contains 16 acres and cost 612 000. 
This is one of the most important navy yards in the 
union, and has a dry dock which was built at an ex- 

nse of over $900,000. At this yard were built the 

elaware 74, Macedonian [rebuilt] 26, John Adams 
[rebuilt] 20, Natchez 10, Erie [rebuilt] 18, Yorktown 
16, and others. 

The navy station at Charleston, S. C. has been but 
reeently established, and no buildings of importance 
have been erected. 

The Pensacola navy yard is situated on Pensacola 
Bay, about 6 miles below the town, and is important 
as a rendezvous for ships stationed in, or cruising 
near the Gulf of Mexico. [Savannah Georgian. 


Ax ADDRESS TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND 
Navy. The undersigned, with a number of others, 
was appointed a committee by the convention of the 
officers of the army and navy, recently held in this 
city, io present to the public, in some definite form, 
a brief statement of the reasons for calling said con- 
vention. It is with some hesitation that this duty is 
attempted; but it is undertaken in the hope that the 
views and feelings of the committee. thus sacredly 
charged with its execution, will, in the main, find so 
ready a response in the hearts of their brethren, and 
especially of the members of those different corps, 
as to secure their co-operation, in any measure adap- 
ted to elevate the military profession. 

A year ago, a few clergymen, who either were or 
had been coanected with one or the other branch ot 
our national defences, finding a general coincidence 

of views in regard to the very partial supply of faith- 
ful religious and moral instruction at our different 
military and naval posts, suggested the propriety of 
calling together immediately, some of the friends of 
the cause, and laying the matter before them. The 
call was accordingly made, and a very respectable 
number of clergymen and laymen, the most of whom 
were connected with the different military and naval 
stations, assembled in St. Bartholomew's church, io 
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nd persuasive 
the moat solid manner, cost 6677, 070. ere was; means, to secure a truly able and spiritual chaplain- 
built the Vermont 80, the Alabama 80, the Inde | cy for the army and navy. Ñ 
dence [originally 74) 54, the Constitution 44, the There can be no just reason assigned why 1 8 
ton 20, the Warren 20, the Cyane 20, the Marion 16, ! who have voluntarily forgone many of the invalua- 
the ha 10, the Pioneer 10, the Consort 10, the ' ble advan of society for the sake of the country, 
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cient and able ministry in their distant and often iso-] exist, are like those ve i by the Shakers, thous An amusing speech was made by Mr. Ferguson a 
lated position. And who can tell the amount of} varying in some particulars. An the property of th: Canada farmer. Mr. Barnard. the representative in 
good, that a pious and devoted sertant of God might | members is thrown into one stock, and its possessors | congress from Albany, also spoke, as did several 
i be the instrument of doing in such circumstances to] are to labor for its increase, and live together in one [others. 

officers and their families, the men, and others, that | family. Two hundred acres of land have been pur- | Such assemblages and exhibitions cannot but lead 

cluster around our military and naval posts? And chased, together with a water privilege. One large | to the improvement of agriculture as a science. and 

yet those who are best acquainted with the subject | dwelling house has been erected. and a saw mill and {to the encouragement of raising the finest stock 

know, that with a number of honorable exceptions | flour mill, and quite a large machine shop, are now | which it costs no more to keep, when once obtained, 

there is a marked deficiency of labors of this cha- | in process of erection. The community hove also a | than the worst. M. Y. American. ` 

racter. The cause of this deficiency, owing in part | printing office, and publish a small paper, “The — 

to the indifference of the Christian public, or of the | Practical Christian.” This embryo settlement has VIRGINIA. 

parties most interested in the matter, or the want of | been ehristened Hopedale, or Fraternal Community| Tse aspuctiow prot. The Richmond Whig of 3d 

zeal in those, of whom, from their official station, No. 1. It now contains some thirty or forty inhabi- | inst. contains a letter from John H. Pleasants, sq. in 

more extended efforts for elevating the moral and | tants, and it is said that great numbers stand ready | which he declares that his recent story respecting 
l religious character of the service might be justly| to join, as soon as sufficient accommodations are | the plot to abduct Mr. Van Buren, was a hoar. He 
! expected, we shall nat sto to inquire. We have to | provided. The labors of the people will be princi- | says 

do only with the facts; and this convention will bave | pally agricultural and mechanical. “The whole story was a fiction, concerted here 
accomplished a good object, if, by mutual counsels] The hon. Caleb Cushing arrived at Newburyport, | between your friend, Major Be, and myself, and 
and advisary measures, they shall be able to direct | Mass., on Thursday last, and was received by a large | the object simply to amuse ourselves for a day or 80 
any who may be interested in this matter, to the crowd of his constituents, amid firing of cannon, &c. | with the speculations of the press.” 
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means of moral and intellectual improvement. 


i It is well known that in the British army and na- 


T, the most Jiberal provision is made for the supp! 
of the men with regular instruction of a moral sad 
religious character. 
any importance, or a vessel of any size, is without a 

» chaplain; and no embassy to a foreign state of any 
considerable note takes place, where the diplomatist 
has not attached to his suite “the preacher of right- 
eousness;” so that all Englishmen, whether resident 
or transient, within the bounds of such embassy, 


may, if they choose, attend upon the preaching of 


the Gospel. 
own countrymen, whether at home or abroad, en- 
gazed in the national service, should not be equally 
benefitted? 

Again, the convention would not confine their in- 
quiries merely to the best mode of furnishing moral 
and religious instruction; although as a means of 
good discipline, as well as good morals, they believe 
it tobe a matter of the first importance. They would 
look still further, and by all consistent and feasible 
means, endeavor to elevate the whole character of 
the service—intellectually as well as morally. 

But the more immediate objeet the convention 
have in view is to endeavor to enlist, if possible, the 

, Counsel and co-operation of officers themselves, in 
' efforts to secure these important results, as far as 
_ practicable, at their respective posts. The charac- 
ter and morals of our soldiery and seamen have so 
long been neglected, that it is doubtful whether any 
sympathy or efforts on the part of the community, 
to redeem them from pernicious habits and customs, 
will prove completely successful, unsupported by 
the countenance and co-operation of their officers. 
They are most intimately acquainted with their cha- 
racter, condition and wants; and in many cases, are 
the best counsellors, as to the most appropriate 
means of their moral elevation. 

The committee, therefore, cannot but express the 
earnest hope. that the officers of the army and navy, 
including the marine corps and revenue service, and 
the friends of our national defences generally, will 
be strongly represented in the next convention, with 
reference to a free and full consultation on these and 
similar points, and they are sanguine in the belief 
that much good may be the reoults 

On behalf of the committee. 

(Signed) T. S. HARRIS, chairman. 

New York, September 28. : 


ey 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The governor has appointed Thursday Dec. 22d 
next, as a day of annual thanksgiving in that state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Wrarr or Massacuuserrs. The whole pro- 
pérty of Massachusetts (says the Boston Times) 

ounts, according to the fast valuation, to three 
undred millions in round numbers; population in 
round numbers 700,000, being $429 nearly.for every 
individual, or $2,145 for every family of five per- 
sous. The county of Suffolk, in which is the city of 
Boston, and which contains 95,773 persons, is valued 
at 5110, 000,000, while Essex, with a population of 
$4,984, is valued at only $31,592,082. Hampshire, 
with 30,897 inhabitants, is valued at $7,298 351; and 
Barnstable, with 32,584 inhabitants. contains pro- 
perty of the value of $4,896,983. The difference 
tween Suffolk and the other counties is very great. 


— —— 


A wgw comsowirr. A society called the Fra- 
ternal Community,” has lately been established io 
blilford, Mass. The views of the association were 
generally imbibed by the members of a religious so- 
cety, mostly residing in Mendon, Mass. and vicinity, 
tnd known as Restorationists. The conditions and 
regulations upon which this nove] organization ie to 
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A temporary stand was erected in the car house, 


Scarcely a military station of 


Is there any sufficient reason why our 


2 e i 


last eighteen months. 


The hon. Nathan Appleton has resigned his seat 
asa member of congress from the Boston District, 
and the Governor of Massachusetts has fixed Mon- 
day the 14theof November, (the day on which the 
general state election is held,) for an election to fill 


the vacancy. 


aE 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The convention adjourned on Thursday till the 3d 
of November, at which time the general assembly 
The constitution adopted by the 
convention is in the hands of the committee to be 


will be in session. 


printed and distributed among the people. 


NEW YORK. 

AcricutturaL Fair. The agricultural meeting 
in Albany on 27th, Bth and 29th September, seems 
to have been altogether a very satisfactory affair. 

A very large number of very fine blood cattle 
were on iſſe ground for competition, and the assem- 
blage of practical farmers and of amateurs from a 
distance as well as from our own state was large. 

The operations of the meeting were terminated 
by a dinner, at which Mr. Wadsworth, of Livings- 
ton, presided, and which was enlivened by some 
good speaking, of which the Albany Argus furnishes 
a report. 

From among these, we extract from that of It. gov. 
Bradish.—in answer to a toast from the chair com- 

limentary to the legislature and public men of New 

ork, and to Mr. Bradish by name, who in authoriz- 
ing the geological survey, have so much contributed 
to the advancement of agriculture. 

“For much of what had been done, in the im- 
provement of the breeds of domestic animals, agri- 
cultural implements, and especially in the latter, it 
should not be forgotten, that we were indebted to 
our ingenious and sagactous neighbors of the East, 
as well as for strong hands to guide them, and clever 
heads for their application to various uses. There 
could not be a donbt that emigrants from that quar- 
ter incorporated with our original and excellent po- 
pulation of Dutch origin, had at once improved our 
character and agriculture. (Cheers.) The Lieut. 
Governor illustrated this remark by a case that 
came within his own knowledge—a caso of yankee 

lain dealing and cleverness overcoming all the pre- 
judices and suspicion of a Dutch burgher, and re- 
sulting in a match and a progeny, not of Anglo- 
Saxons, but of Yankee Dutch, remarkable for a rare 
combination of the proverbial prudence and integri- 
ty of the Dutchman with the intelligence, enterprise 
and activity of the yankee. Sir, (said the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, ) it is a good cross. (Laughter.) The 
Lieutenant Governorconcluded some remarks on the 
great importance of practical agricultural schools, 
or a practical course of education in the art of agri- 
culture. as an aid to the great object of the society, 
by giving the following sentiment: 

Agriculture and urists. The former not 
more essential to the prosperity, than the latter to 
the maintenance of the constitutional liberties and 
free institutions, of our country. (Cheering, and bail 
Columbia from the band.) 

Gen. Talmadge, who was one of the vice-presi- 
dents, dilated upon the importance of the tariff as 
aiding the manufactures of the country, and as en- 
suring, among other things, a sure and growing home 
market to agriculture, and concluded with offering 
this clever toast: 

The of inventions. The union of labor and 
science, with protection that is. snye ocidental, 
dental, nor horizontal. (Laughter. , 


from which he addressed the citizens, during which 
he stated that he came among them ardently desir- 
ing to lay before them at the earliest opportunity, a 
brief history and exposition of the events of the 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

ANTI TARIFF MEETING IN ABBEVILLE. We are 
gratified to learn by an article we copy from the 
Greenville Mountaineer, that our friends in Abbeville 
district are about to hold a meeting on next sale day 
to consider and oppose that infamous new “bill of a- 
bominations,” the tariff, and that Gen. MeDuffie will 
address the people on the subject. This is the true 
course. Let the pcople every where speak out bold- 
ly and determinately, against this monstrous act of 
legislative robbery and oppression, and their true and 
tried friends, like Gen. McDuffie, again raise the 
banner of resistance—resistance to the end. at all 
hazards. If a new congress repeals it, well; but let 
not the people rely upon a result, in our opinion, ve- 
ry doubtful. This bill will strengthen as it proceeds 
and the whole protective interest will be united by 
it, and will rally around it. No pains or cost will be 
spared, to secure votes in ita favor; and wo shall be 
much mistaken if more democratie votes be not 
found in its favor, than there seems to be any idea of 
now. At any rate, the safe ground is opposition— 
Opposition and union—and full Preparation to act at 
once for ourselves, if the desired repeal be defeated: 
for this very preparation itself, will do much, with 
the moderate tariff members, in promoting a repeal. 

Carolinian Sept. 29. 
ALABAMA. 

The governor of Alabama declines calling the lo- 
gislature a for the purpose of legislating the 
banks out of their difficulties, alleging that their con- 
dition is beyond the reach of legislative aid, and that 
it is the intrinsic wealth of a state, and not legisla- 
live action, that gives credit to a bank and curren 
to a bills. i 

overnor Fitzpatrick has issued a circular 

sed to the county court judges throughout 5 
requesting to be informed of the amount of taxation. 
expenditures and indebtedness of each county with 
a detailed account of all the objects of taxation and 
the amount separately raised from each, for several 
past years. It is to enable the legislature to act un- 
derstandingly, on the subject ofdirect taxation, which 
in his circular he describes as likely “to form one of 
the subjects for the consideration of the next legisla- 
ture.” (Mobile Rag. Sept. 26. 


OHIO. 
MR. CLAY AT DAYTON, (omo.) 
From the Ohio State Journal, ef 30th ult. 

“Tae creat Dayton convention.—Having Just 
returned from Dayton, we have only time to say, bo- 
fore going to press, that language is inadequate to 
portray the sublime spectacle which was witnessed 
in that city yesterday—a spectacle far surpassing the 
most sanguine expectations, and as far surpassing 
any thing that distinguished the excited canvass for 
the presidency in 1840. Asto the numbers present, 
the most candid, moderate, and competent judges 
unite in placing it, incredible as it may appear, in 
the vicinity of a HUNDRED THOUSAND PERSONS! ` 

„The convention in the afternoon was addressed 
by Mr. Cray, in the most eloquent and impressive 
manner, for the space of about one hour and a quar- 
ter. Mr.C. confined himself exclusively to topics 
of national concernment, and, as far as heard by us 
to the subjects of the currency, the protection of 
American industry, and the adverse systems of pali- 
cy pursued by the opponents of the whig party. 

“Mr. Anprews, member of congress, spoke a 
short time, and Mr. CRITTENDEN at greater length— 
the latter on the question of high and low wages 
and the demoralizing tendencies of the latter. , 

“Gory. Cornwiw 95 about fifteen minutes, when 
a furious shower of rain—which has become an aus- 
te omen to the Whig party—broke in upon the 
e proceeding of the grand body of the cogven- 


E 
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uAjthourh vast rumbers. rerhans fifty thousand About the yeor 1798, he became seriously embar- Secondly, that the claims of those having legal de 
af the poopie zeit is ets toe afte dpe eie Ob 4% raised, aml died in dhe yout 1800. As be Was a mands against the administrator “ old still remain 
Bay, vet tac town was He with tie vast act debtor ty Coy eeumuawealth, (he state had a hen gucd against him, notwithstanding his discharge in 
remaining, and during the evening thousands upon on all his lands. Many of these have been cleared bankruptcy. 

thousands were listening a the ee para 1 incumbrances . cone an =e lien | Thirdly. that if these creditors came in with other 
of ditterent eloquent speakers at t nee severa p aces still remains on more than a million of acres, ren- creditors for a share in the assets of the bankrupt, 
of meeting. When we left, at eight o'clock, Mr. dering, as a committee of the legislature say, titles they would be stopped from further proceeding 
wine was addressing an immense multitude which doubtful and uncertain, retarding the improvement against him after his discharge. And, 

thronged the main mire as ae in cy eum as . and keeping all concerned in Fourthly, that fiduciary debts, contracted subse- 
his strong voice cou e made to 175 T ee endless e . l . quently to the day of the passage of the bankrupt 

Never were the Peorre m wes wi io burning | To adjust the conflicting claims of landholders, law, would eatirely prevent the discharge of the 
wit) such inextinguishable ardor an enthusiasm.— heirs, creditors, and the commonwealth, the legisla- bankrupt.” 

We shall ma a 95 3 Hoes of the Sco ture of Pennsylvania a few years since, instituted a — 
pot a wreck or relic WII T main. | special court, called the Nicholson court, with picna- 

We learn from the Lexington Observer that Mr. ey power in the premises. And the people of Erie 5 OPINIONS OP FATHER MA- 
Cray is to proceed from Dayton to Indianapolis, ‘county in that state, have been not a little astounded d b The ſame of this great and good man has 
where, us well as at various other places in Indiana, - hy an order from that court lich i carried: int spread beyond his native country. Wherever civili- 
extensive preparations for his reception and enter- efect will 88588 e 5 . sae zation exists—as far as the limits of his humanizing 

i ; y pass infinence extend—the nume and services of Father 


tainmens are in progress. -under the auctioneer's hammer in about five weeks. : 5 
— time! It appears to have been the first intimation ia aie. 55 ni asin EAs 8 8 
ILLINOIS. „ that their lands were embraced in the ful renown of the statesman or warriotacnot the re- 
i | nown which is accomplished by the blood or misery 


The “Times and Seasons” of 15th Sept. saya that 


on the 4th inst a letter was read to the saints in Great also was the surprise and alarm in the coun- of our ſellow-ereatures bit the more enduring re- 


Nausoo from Joseph Smith, which it publishes and 9 of Beaver, when a handbill was received from putation which is hased on good acts, and which the 
from which We extract the following: ittsburg on the 24th of October by order of the world will not willingly suffer to die. The labors of 
* Seplen.ber Ist, 1842. commissioners of the Nicholson court. On examin- Father Mathew are inscribed on a more lasting me- 
To all the saints in Nuuvoo: E ing it, there were found embraced in it, two or three morial than perishable brass or marble; they are 
Forasmuch as the Lord has revealed unto me that | hundred tracts, of four hundred acres each, alto- written on the heart of man—they are inseparably 
my enemies, both of Missouri and this state, were 7 5 one hundred thousand acres, of the ` associated with his moral and physical welfare— 
again on the pursuit of me; and inasmuch as they | est and in the county, and embraming nearly a they are part and parcel of his future progress, and 
ursue me ^ ithout cause, and have not the least ourth part of the territorial limits. This advertise- will be remembered among those fair achievements 
shadow or coloring of justice or right on their side, ! 1 0 8 909 is, it is alee first intimation that: which “smell sweet and blossom in the juet” long 
in the getting up of their prosecutions against me: 55 A 55 Hoe son ever 755 ac sue toa single tract of after the faithful missionary of virtue has passed 
and inasmuch as their pretensions are all founded in | 165 i 5 e 5 1e many undreds, ened away from the earth. 
false hood, of the Liackest die, I have thought it | : 0 0 yp P ae 5 not head We have been led into these remarks after perus- 
edient, and wisdom in me to leave the place fora mga N 1 5 ene ee quarter. ing a paper on the subject of Father Mathew ina 
short season, for my Own safety aud the safety of this K : ie effect of speculation, Through John literary journal published at Leipsic. The notice is 
j would say to all those with whom | have | Nicholson's ay tee cupidity, the peace of whole written by a lady who secms to have been inspired 
counties is disturbed, forty years after his death. with a fervid enthusiasm in contemplating the cha- 


pple. 
Faces that I have jelt my allairs with agents aud VY 
clerks, who will transact all business in a prompt] IN. Y. Morning Post. | racter and labors of the good apostle. She opens 


aud proper manner: and will sce thiat all my debts 5 her panegyric—which differs from most panegyrics, 
are cancelled in due time, by turning out propery | POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. | inasmuch as it strictly true—in the fullowing just 
or otherwise as the case may require, OF as the cir- | In a notice of the United States Almanac, written and flattering manner: 
cumstances may admit of. When I learn that the by Mr. S. C. Walker, ſor the last number of the| Among the philanthropists whose successful zeal 
“~ storm 18 fully blown over, then I will ceturu to you: Franklin Institute Journal, we find the formula pre- has shed Jasting lustre oo the dark history of human 
again. pared by Mr. W. for calculating the population of imperfection, the subject of the present brief me- 
And as for the perils which I am called to pass the United States at any period. The censuses for moir has pre-eminently distinguished himself by 
through, they seem but a small thing to me,as the envy | the years 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, and 1840, ‘achieving the moral reformaticn of a people. He. 
and wrath of man have been my common lot all the are of course the basia of the estimate as they show has enjoyed the peculiar and almost providential 
days of my life; and for what cause, It secins myste- the ratio of increase for five successive periods of privilege of benefitting mankind by tsaching them to 
rious, unless 1 was ordained from before the founda-| ten years. The average increase for each period is enefit themselves. Unaided and alone this extra- 
tion of the world, for some good end, or bad as you ascertained to be 34 15-100. According to Mr. W's ordinary man has, by his individual effors, subdued 
may choose to callit. Judge ye for yourselves. God | calculation, we have the following as the population ‘the hydra of intoxication, having enrolled six mil- 
knoweth all these things, whether it be good or bad. | for the decades, from 1750, to the close of the pre- ‘lions of intelligent aud respousibie beings under the 
But nevertheless, deep water 18 what lam wont to | sent century. inclusive: standard of temperance. 


swim in: it all has become a second nature to me. Date. By Census. By Formula. Discrepancy. | Nearly three years have now elapsed since the 
And J feel like Paul, to glory in tribulation, for this“ 1750 1,015,000 apostle e first raised his e voice 
day has the God of my fathers delivered me out off 1760 1,455,000 against the besetting sin of his country. Respecta- 
them all, and will deliver me from henceforth; ſor 1770 2,054,000 bly born and well connected, being collaterally de- 
behold and lo. I shall triumph over all my enemics, 1780 2,053,000 scended from a member of the nobie Landaff fami- 


1700 3.9 9.827 3.928.000 les 2.000 ly, the reverend Pbecbald Mathew is still in the full 
1810 18 940 1201000 plus 38,600 vigor of life, being about forty-two years of age. 
1820 . 990 000 a aS an tle took orders asa Carmelite Friar in his native 
1830 12. 806 020 12.856.000 ee 15 town of Cork, which is daily bearing testimony of 
7 0 TAER plus 10,000 the zealous regard he evinces towards its improve- 


for the Lord God hath spoken ìt. 
Let all the saints rejoice: therefore, and be exceed- 


ing glad, for Israel's Ged is their God; and he will 
mete out a just recompense of. reward upon the heads 
of all your oppressors. 


: : i 1840 17,008, 666 17.068,66 ; 
And again, ry N „ 1850 N 36000 ment. A beautiful chapel has been raised at his ex- 
of my temple, and à p 1860 30.007.000 pense, add a vast cemetery been opened in the eati 


inted unto you, be continued on and not cease: and rons, entirely under the superintendence and at the 


jet your dil.gence, and your perseveralice, and pa- 1870 39,890,000 cost of Father Mathew. 
tience, and your works reboubled; and you shall 1890 1909 ‘ln person this truly great and good man ie w ell- 
in no wise lose your reward saith the Lord of Hosts. 1900 97,000,000 favored, being of middle height, with a peculiarly 


The same paper publishes also the account of the 
resurrection of the daughter of Elder Rigdon from 
among the dead, and her revelations from the other 
world, among whicb was that the Lord had taken 
away one of the eye teeth of Geo. W. Robinson, and 
unless he repented he would take away another,” and 
concerning Dr. Benvett, ‘that he was a wicked mau 
and that the Lord would tread him under his feet.” 


— . — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


t i ; mild demeanor which at once impresses the behold- 
ee ee ad e ta ac- er with the conviction of his sincerity and truth. 
la at the five periods when the ARTA BeA 1 His eyes are hazel, beaming with benevolent intelli- 
comparatively very trilling, and it is truly taken, ig gence; his features are regular, lis com lexion dark, 
by Mr. W. that a formula. which, reckoning back while the firm and defined contour of bis mouth 
wards from 1840 to 1790. represents the areas shows that the energy and perseverance are essen- 
of the U. States with a maximum error 91720 n tial elements in the formation of his character. 
and with a sum of errors of only 95 000 i 000, Scrupulously neat in externals, it is evident tnat he 
: | gregate of 56,000,000, must 1 0 10 ag-' docs not disdain the elegancies of life, and his cou 
mate for two or three censuses to ne ti e esti- i teous deportment to all classes is of that pure and 
gested that the excess by the formula iñ 1555 sug- evangelical nature which ‘vaunteth not itself.’ Ex- 
1800, and the deficit in 1310, as compared i tha cept when speaking the words of his Divive 5 
actual census, may have been caused by the greater . ae eee N 5 . 5 e is 
immigration to the United States during the troubles x afed dizni ore arene i, 3 d 
in Europe and the West Indies, and the return of the sanctified, dignificd, and glorified Oy e 
immigrants when those iddblesceaced, noble work so successfully achieved.” 
l [North American. 


, 

AN OLD TIMES SPECULATOR. The debts 
due by the estate of John Nicholson, once the part- 
ner of Robert Morris, of revolutionary memory are 
said to amount to twelve millions dollars! 

He was comptroller general of the state of Penn, 
situate, from 1782 to 1796, and in some way used 
the public funds to carry on his speculations. Of 
the extent of his landed possessions, some concep- 
tion may be formed from the fact, that his brother, 
Samuel Nicholson, after a very laborious investiga- 
tion, reported to the government in 1816, that the 
Jands to which he bad an indisputable title, covered 
one-se venth of the surface of the state. In a letter 


—— 


STEAMBOAT LOSSES. From the Cincinnati 


_ | Republican of the 1st instant: 
DECISION IN BANKRUPTCY. Judge Story, | Axorurx SrrIAMBOAT Lost. The loss of steam- 


hig 155 „ delivered a decision as ` boata on the Western rivers, has, for some time past, 
U, f d erica ts under the bankrupt law, in the averged about one per day. Yesterday’s mail boat 
nited States circult court in that city, as follows: brought intelligence that the Fort Pitt had struck 3 
: } 3 « First, that the existence fiduciary debts, contract- snag at the head of Devil's Island, about 13 miles 
to an intimate friend, he mentioned a transfer in aſ ed before the passage of the act, would not deprive above Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi, and sun 
singe operation, of between one and twe millions of] the petitioner of a right to a discharge in bankruptcy to her boiler deck. She was bound from St. Lous 
from all his other debts. . bo Cincinnati, but we have no information relative 


— 
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deres in Georgia. 
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celebrated convention, called the Zollverein,“ or 
union of customs, the net revenue of which was to 
be divided among the several states, strictly in pro- 
portion to the numbers of their respective population. 

The Thuringian and other states which had not 
previously joined, except Baden, Nassau and Frank- 
fort, signed a convention of union with Prussia and 


SS — 
to her cargo. She was 158 tops burthen, and built 
at Pittsburgh in 1840, at an expanse of 15,000, but 
was owned in this city. 1 

At the Grave Yard,” in the ifimediate vicinity 
of the spot where the above boat was lost, within 
the space of about a mile, are strewed the wrecks 
of the following boats, all lost within a year past: 


Vermont, Belle Air, the others on the 11th of May, 1833; Nassau and 

Corinthian, New Orleans, Baden joined on the 12th of May. 1835, and Frank- 

Wn. L. Robeson, Pre-Emption, fort united with it in the following year. In 1841. 

es R. T. Lytle. Brunswick and Lippe Schaumberg entered the league 
ent6r. 


and Luxemburg joined in January, 1842. 

The terms of this unlon may stated in a few 
words. A tariff was fixed upon, at which goods 
brought within the common barrier which enclosed 
these states should be taxed. Upon the payment of 
the duties imposed by this tariff at any part of the 
barrier, the goods were to be permitted to circulate, 
without further let or charge, throughout all parts of 
the states lying within the common border. 

A common standard of value was agreed upon, by 
which all money transactions were to be regulated; 
and at the end of the year the net proceeds received 
at the common barrier were to be divided between 
the states which composed the union, according to 
their respective population. 

The proportions payable in respect of each state 
may be seen at once from the account of the revenue 
collected by the union for the year 1341. By this it 
will be observed that the distribution was as 


This we think, does not include the whole list.— 
AH the above have proved a total los except the 
R. T. Lytle, which was got off much da The 
Joss of property will amount to probably 6250. 000, 
all of which might have been saved by a government 
expenditure of one- fiſtieth part of this amount, clear- 
ing out the obstructions. If the present fatality at- 
tending steamboats continues much tonger, it is inti- 
mated that all insurance offices will decline taking 
any further risks on the Mississippi. 
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THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN, OR 
| TOMS UNION. 


« From the Boston Advertiser. 
Although we hear often, in general terms, of this 


important union between the greater part of the lows: 


states of Germany, and its leading objects may be ey 

3 y understood, few persons among us we bo- States z Inhabitants ae panied 5 
iove ps much knowledge of its particular provi- |: ` . l 92 l 4 

sions, and its mode of operation. e are not ac- prussi , 25 

quainted with any publication in this country, which 5 poe 1181 ren 5 175175 
hgs given a satisfactory explanation of its character, Sacany. 1.706.276 1.878.176 1.229.727 
or ita results. Mr. Macgregor has lately laid before Wurtembu 1.703.253 474.448 1.291.234 
the British public an explanation of the character, Baden Bs 1.294.131 846.364 936.847 
and the practical operation of this union- The mo- Fasse Cassel 666,280 408,673 480,193 
tives which led to it were similar to those which led ‘Hesse Darmstadt 820.907 515.444 637415 
to the formation of the constitution of the United Thuringia 952.421 348.212 686.418 
States, and its effects u trade and industry, in Nassau, i 303 095 35 141 288.682 
the German states, have almost equal to those Frankfort, 66,338 1, 026.460 1,026,498 


of the establishment of the federal constitution on 
the prosperity of this country. Wo have not seen 
Mr. Macgregor’s publication ontire, but we have 
met with some of the principal contents of it, in some 
of the London journals, from which we derive the 
following abridged statements: 


It is hardly worth while to go into the origin of the 
German Commercial League; it is sufficient to say, 
that it arose from the peculiar circumstances in which 
the smaller states of Germany found themselves 
placed with regard to their commerce and manufac- 
turing interests. 

The political situation of Prussia led her to take 
ad vantage of the feelings of the rulers and people of 
the smaller states, for the purpose of erecting the 
whole of the lesser powers of Germany into one na- 
tional confederation, having one common and mutu- 
al bond of interest; and the result has been the Ger- 
manic Union of Customs. 

Mr. Macgregor, in speaking on this subject, says: 
This commercial union is, in fact, purely German- 
ie. The inconvenience of numerous customs barri- 
ers formed not only impediments of the greatest in- 
jury to the national commerce and manufacturing 
interests of the several states, but the expense of 
maintaining a multitude of guards to prevent smug- 
Sling. and to secure the taxes levied upon commodi- 
ties, was enormous in proportion to the revenue col- 
lected. while the moral effect was, at the same time, 
exceedingly pernicious. o 

“The maintaining numerous lines or circles of 
customs necessary to secure any revenue from com- 
modities entering or passing through the several smal! 
states of Germany was attended with such grievous 
convenience and expense, that in 1826 Saxe Wei- 
mar Eisenach, Saxe Coburg, Saxe Gotha, Saxe 
Meiningen, Saxe Altenburg, Schwartzburg Sonder- 
bausen, Saxe Rudolstadt, Anhalt Dessau, Reuss 
Sehleitz, Reuss Greitz, Reuss Lobenstein Ebersdorf, 
with a total population of 894,778, entered into an 
union, for a general line of custom barriers to sur- 
round their extreme frontier; and, after deducting 
the whole expense of collection, to divide the net re- 
venue arising from the duties thus collected on the 
rtation or transit of foreign commodities among 
the several states, in proportion to the respective 

ulation of each.” ; 
his first union, which Prussia did not certainly 
originate, was called, Der Mittel Verein,” and in 
Apin, 1827 and 1828, Bavariaand Wurtemberg join- 
in a union of customs, with the view of not ad- 
mitting any except the small states enclosed, or part- 
ly encl within those kingdoms, into the associa- 

ion. ; 

Eventually, the kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria 
W urtemberg and Saxony, with Hesse Darmstadt and 


The political effect of this union has been to create 
a perfect fusion of all small and conflicting interests 
into one grand confederation, having ona common 
interest By it Prussia has nationalizcd into one 
great union northern and south western Germany; 
she has acquired the friendly disposition of an intel- 
ligent moral population; and by making the petty 
sovereignties chiefly dependent for their future reve- 
nues on the permanence of the union, she has render- 
ed their fidelity to her in peace and war the future 
condition on which they can exist as sovereigns. 

It is, indeed, evident that the spirit and object of 
this confederation have been to unite and strengthen 
Germany as one great nation, by throwing down 
those barricades of material warfare, and of interna- 
tional intercourse, as also the numerous lines of cus- 
toms and customs’ officers, which previously belted 
every large and petty state in Germany, the removal 
of which has laid open an uninterrupted intercourse 
from the frontiers of France and Belgium to those of 
Austria and Russia, and from the Alps to the Baltic. 

But it is not less in its politica) than in its com- 
mercial features that the German union has become 
a subject of interest to this country. By opening to 
the subjects of its component states a free inter- 
course with each other, an intercourse which before 
that time had been vexed and restricted by nume- 
rous petty annoyances and fiscal objections, it 
created for German manufacturers a market of 
some 27,000,000 consumers who had before that 
time been chiefly supplied by the foreigner, and it 
gave an impetus to national industry, which from 
small beginnings has increased, until it has become 
a formidable rival to the trade of this country, and 
which in many instances it has succeeded in supplant- 
ing completely. : 

is has not been effected by any extraordinary 
protective duties, or heavy imposts upon foreign pro- 
duction, as will be apparent from an inspection of 
the rates which were in use both in Prussia and other 
countries in Germany before the date of the German 
commercial union, at which time the tariff upon im- 
ported articles was in 1 higher t 
rates now charged by the Zollverein, but by the me- 
thod by which the duties are ascertained and charged, 
and this has been felt by the English producer to have 
been a most serious grievance. Upon the discussion 


the duties to be levied in re 


had usually been paid by the importer theretofore, 
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12 
‘ centners. ~ 


that no foreign commodity woald be excluded, and; The same increase of business is also to be obsery- 
that the duty to be levied upon such articles would ed in the German woollen trade. We see that in 
not much exceed 10 per cent. ad valorem; but it did 1832 the import of raw wool was 99,441 centners; of 
not at that time seem to be felt that the imposition of yarn, 2,236 centners; and of manufactured woollens, 
signed, on the 22d of March, 3833, tha | the duty by weight, without regard to the value of 14,796 centners. In the same year the exports were 


e 
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the article, would constitute an unjust and anequa 
proportion between the value uf commodities. 

This, however, is the system upon which the duties 

ayable in respect of foreign importations are to be 
evied according to the terms of t the union; and re- 
quires only a few facts to show the extreme injustice 
of this method of exacting duties, and that a contin- 
uation of impost so levied will, in point of fact, work 
the complete exclusion of English low.priced manu-. 
factures, as well cotton as woollen. 

As regards cotton goods, we insert the two follow- 


ing tables, which will completely explain the difficul- . 


ty which the Enghsh shipper has to meet in the porta 
of the German Union, and by which it will appear 
that. although in fine goods the duty may not appear 
exorbitant, yet that in those of a more common des- 
cription the effect of taking it by weight is in fact to 
impose a duty of from 90 to 118 per cent. on the value 
of such articles. 


The first of the tables here referred to, shows the 
amount of duty, as ascertained at the fairs, on certain 
quantities of various descriptions of goods imported 
into Germany from England, which are rated by the 
centners or 100 lbs. The price as well as weight of 
each parcel of goods is given with the amonnt of du- 
ty, which is charged at 50 thalers, or £7 10s. per 
centner on cotton goods, und 30 thalers, or £4 103. 
on woolleen goods. The duty thus charged amounts 
to a rate ad valorem on cotton goods varying from: 
383 to 1181 per cent. and woolens from 22 to 33 per 
cent. . 

MISCELLANEOUS COTTON G00DS. 


Per yard, 

s. d. s. d. a. d. s. d. 
Velveteens cost 0 7; to 0 9 sub. to duty 0 4 to 0 4! 
Velvets 10 10 12 15 0 4 10 0 43 
Plain cantoons 0 41 to 0 6 0 4 ꝛ0 0 5 
Fancy do. 0 53 to 0 8 i 0 4to0 6 
Nankeens 03 to0 3; * 0 22 
Cotton drills 04 m0 0 10 “ 0 24J00 6 
Prints 5 0 to 7 0 per piece 4 9 to5 6 
Shirtings 10 0 tol5 0 5 8 6 1010 0 
Cambrics 40 to7 0 s 23t026. 
Long cloths 12 0 tol8 0 8 11 6 tol60 
Sarcenets 50 1ů0 70 5 40to50 


These rates of duty, Vir. Maegregor obgerres 
“are not to be defended; they are unjust, as not bear- 
ing a relative proportion to the value of the articles 
upon which the duties are imposed.” ‘They levy the 
same duties on 100 Ibs. of coarse unbleached cali- 
coes as upon the same weight of the finest sheetings 
and cambrics, and on 100 Ibs. of the coarsest woollen 
flannels, and blankets, as on an equal weight of the 
finest kerseymeres and broadcloths} the duties on wo- 
ven goods, instead of being as promulgated publicly 
at from 10 to 15 per cent. on the value, range from 
10 to 95 per cent. on the value. There is, however,” 
continues Mr. Macgregor, ‘one great virtue in levy- 
ing the duties as rated in the Prussian tariff by 
weight—that is, the discouragement to smuggling, 
from the circumstnnces that the more valuable and 
light the article is, the duty becomes so low in pro- 
portion, that there is not sufficient temptation to en- 
counter the risk and penalties of contraband trade.” 
As far as collecting the revenue in question, no me- 
thod can be less ohjeotionable than levying the duties 
according to weight; but in regard to the applica- 
tion of this rule to an equitable tax upon goods ia 
any way manufactured, no principle eau be more fal- 
lacious. : ö 

This system, however, has, to a certain extent, pros- 
pered in Germany. It has created and fostered the 
national manufactures, and has raised the Germanis 
League into a mercantile and manufacturing power 
of first rate importance. 


By means of the heavy duties upon foreign cheap 
conde ebormous, as compared with their value, it 
has acted as a bounty to the native manufacturer, 
and has enabled him in his own market to com- 

te successfully with the English merchant. It 

as done morc—it has stimulated the national indus- 
try till it has increased to an extent utterly astonish- 
ing. 

In the mere article of raw cotton only the con- 


an the sumption has nearly doubled in four years, the rela- 


tive importation of that article having been in the 
year 1836, 187,358 centners, and, in the year 1840, 
328,950.' In cotton twist the importation was, in 
1836, 307,867 centners; in 1840, it had increased to 


of the principle of the Prussian tariff upon its first | 431,216 centners. Whilst the export of manufactur 

commencement, the Prussian authorities stated, that ed cotton articles, which in 1832 did not exceed 

ct to the new tariff 25,884 centners, in 1836 had increased to 84,272 cent- 

would not be mater heavier than those which! ners, and 4 years afterwards it amounted to 97, 768 
7 
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raw woo), 99 637 centnera; yarn, 717 centners; and 
manufactures, 48,773. In 1836 the amount of the 
raw and half manufactured article of yarn imported 
had increased to 112,787 raw, and 3,798 yar; but 
their import of manufacturcs had decreased to 12 287 
centners. The exports for that year were—raw wool, 
178,171 centners; yarn, 2,404 ceatners; but of manu- 
fartured articles, 70,461 centners. In the year 1840 
the imports had still further increased, raw wool, 
164,021 centners; yarn, 5,917; and manufactures, 
26,298. The same year the exports were—raw wool, 
149 084; yarn, 3,389 centnerts and manufactures, 
62 733 centners. 

The same increase of business in the export of 
manufactured articles and diminution of imports of 
the same is observable in the linen trade. In fact it 
cannot be denied that the manufactures of Germany 
have increased most rapidly, and that the cheapness 
of many of her productions is hourly bringing her in 
competition with the merchants of this country. 

But although it has been generally considered that 
the effect of the German union would be to exclude 
all foreign manufactures from that country, yet the 
effect has not proved to justify such predictions. As 
regards Great Britain we see that the imports for 
consumption of our cotton manufactures have been 
nearly stationary, and that the general imports of 
other manufactured articles have increased. 


The tables inserted in this report show us that the 
consumption of British manufactured articles has in- 
creased both in Germany and in Holland and Bel- 
gium, through which latter countries considerable 
quantities of British manufaetures pass in their tran- 
sit to Germany. Thus we see that there were ex- 
ported to Germany, Holland, and Belgium, during 
the following years the following quantities of goods 
in value: 
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Years. Germany. Holland. P Belgium. 
£ 

1831 3,835,768 2 082,536 

1834 4,683,589 2,470,267 750,059 

1838 5 144.123 3,549,487 1,068,010 

1840 5,627,844 3,418,190 880.286 


And of British woven cotton goods exported to 
Germany the amount was as follows:: 


š Quantity. Value. 
meee Yds. £ 
1831 41,522,072 1,146,068 
1834 50,532. 106 1.501, 141 


39.217.958 1 065,075 


The decrease observable in cotton goods has chief-. 


Jy been in printed colton, especially in reds, in which 
the dyers and printers of Germany and Switzerland 
excel those of all other countries. Indeed, it is pro- 
bable that British printed goods will shortly cease to 
be used in any of the Zollverein states. . 
It is, however, in the amount and value of British 
cotton twist that the increase of British exports is 
most remarkable. By a table which Mr. Macgregor 
ives, we obtain the following results; 
Quantity in Ibs. and declared value of British cotton 
twist exported to Germany and to all countries in 
each of the following years: 
Germany. 
Years. Quantity. Value. 
Ib. 


20,454,890 
29, 975, 668 
23,674 911 
26,517,232 
27,832,766 
31,339,228 
34,277.531 
35,539 116 


All countrics. 
Quantity. Value. 
Ib £ 


63,821,440 3,975 619 
75,667,130 4,172,759 
70 626 161 4,704,024 
76,478,468 5,211,015 
83,214 198 5,706,589 
88,191,046 6,420,366 
„178,325 103,455,138 6,955 942 
2,265,602 114,596,602 7,431,869 
38,712.355 2,361,506 105,686,442 6,858,198 
840 41,765,508 2 451,299 118,470,223 7,101,308 
A portion of the above cotton twist finds iu way 
into Bohemia from Leipsic. 


MISSIONARY. 
VISIT TO THE GOULAH COUNTRY. 

Rev. Geo. S. Brown, Methodist missionary, gives 
a very interesting account of a visit which he made 
to the Goulah country, about 100 miles N. E. from 
Monrovia. We subjoin a part of it: 

There is not a single inhabitant lizing between 
Robertsville (a frontier settlement in the colony) 
and Queah except the hosts of wild beasts. Proba- 
bly this distance is about 50 miles. But there are to 
be seen nearly all the way, the marks and remains 
of old towns, which J wes informed, were inhabited 
25 years ago; but have since been destroyed and 
swept off by the Boson warriors. The graves of 
some of their officers. who fell in battle with the 
Queahs, are still visible, partly in shape of the graves 
of civilized people, and all paved over with small 
gtones about as large as a man’s fist. 

Queah is a neat little town, of about 40 houses, 
put the people are indolent, poor and ignorant. 


We left Queah at 12 o'clock, and travelled north- 
ward until 5o’clock, at which time we reached Jarg- 
bargway's town on the weet bank of the Junk river, 
in the Goulah country. This old gentleman soon 
found that we were “God men,” and had come to 
bringé*God-palaver” to his country; for which cause 


he immediately “dashed” us with a fine chicken, and 
gave us his best house for our baggage and lodging, 
so that I slept sweetly, on a splendid clay bed, as 
hard as a granite rock. But we were ail too weary 
to give them any palarer, except to attend prayers 
The next morning we got under way at 6 o'clock 
and after travelling two hours, we arrived at Capt. 
Sam's town. Capt. Sam is a Rio Nunez man, born 
at Sierra Leone, and speaks tolerably good English. 
The Goulah and Pessah kings have stationed him 
there to keep the path, as they call it; and I found 
on inquiry, that it was necessary to take that man 
along with me. He went, and did us much good 
too. In chu town we found several of our brethren 
who were converted at Heddington, and who left 
that place before I left for America, taking their 
certificates of membership with them. It was now 
truly interesting to see the care which-they had ta- 
ken of those letters, and the confidence with which 
they presented them to me. Daddy,“ said they, 
“these letters have made us remember God every 
day since we left Heddington.” 


We left this town at 12 o’clock and travelled north 
until 50 o’clock P. M., at which time we came to 
Miner’s Town. 


Miner is a Mandingo man, generally known in the 
colony. His town ison the conjunction of the two 
great paths to the Goulah and Pessah countries. 
This man very kindly received us, and gave us a trict 
to lodge in, “dashed” us with chickens, rice and 

alm oil, and very earnestly entreated us to estab- 
ish a mission in his town. 


The next morale at 6 o’clock we got under way, 
and went north until 9 o'clock, when to our high gra- 
tification, we entered old King Peter's town. This 
same King Peter was converted with King Banjo in 
the eon two years since, at Bangs Hill,“ but now 
they are both dead, and I trust they are both in bea- 
ven. In this town I spent the most delightful three 
hours that heaven ever granted me. Their Sy was 
indescribable; more than the joy of harvest. At 
first, about twenty of those living converts broke in- 
to tears of joy—wept aloud—fell on the ground 
rolled to our feet—arose, literally bathed our bo- 
soms with their tears, and cried out, Daddy has 
come, daddy has come.“ The people were convert- 
ed five days before the battle at Heddington, and 
King Peter led them into this wilderness, a few 
weeks before 1 left for America, that he might in- 
troduce the Gospel to his tribe, the Goulsh nation. 

King Peter was deeply pious from the day of his 
conversion. He prayed devoutly, and without ceas- 
ing, for the spread of the Gospel, and preached 
Christ until his last expiring breath. I was inform- 
ed by his people, that at the hour of his death, he 
called the little flock around him, and exhorted them 
to continue steadfast in the Gospel, and to do all 
they could to spread its glorious benefits. He told 
them that “Jesus was waiting for him, and that he 
must go now,” &c. He then commended his people 
to the spiritual care of brother Bow, until Brown 
returned from America. He then bid them farewell, 
and died without a struggle, or a groan. King Pe- 
ter has been dead about eight months, and ever since 
that time brother Bow has called them together 
night and morning for prayers—held class meetings 
ree prayer meetings, and exhorted them on Sabbath 
lays. 


But we were bent on gaining a certajn point, as 
this was on Saturday; and at 12 o’clock, we left chat 
place, and went northwest until 4} o'clock, at which 
time we entered King Ballasadah's town, to which 
we had been aiming. Ballasadah is a war king! and 
of high respectability among his people, and all the 
Goulah nation. But he received us with both arms, 
and many greetings. He immediately prepared the 
best house in the town for us, and soon gave us up 
his whole town to dispose of as we chose. But Bal- 
lasadah would not sitdown until I had told him 
wherefore I had come, and as soon as J had inform- 
ed him that J had come to bring the ‘‘God-palaver” 
to all his tribe, the great warriors were up on tiptoe. 
So after he had trained about town a while, he came 
and sat down, and we made our arrangements to 
call as many kings and head-men together as we 
could, on Monday, to see if they were willing to 
have the God-palaver“ brought into their country. 


On Sabbath morning, Ballasadah arose at day- 
break, —left town, and went to see and tell the first 
king of the Noulah nation. 

At 2 o'clock, P. M., this old king. Yardoo, came 
iato town, and twq head-men with him. I was 
down with chill and fever. 
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"| o'clock, P. M., 
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This old gentleman is abont 90 years old, but very 


smart, and far the most intelligent of any native 
whom I ever knew, The news went out, and by 
sunact, the people, old acquaintance and brethren, 
were gathering in from all directions. l 


Ring Yardoo told Simon Peter that he wisked to- 


hear the palaver“ that afternoon, that he might 
“think his good” over night. Simon told him 
that I was an American God man and would talk 
the palaver on the Sabbath. The old man now be- 
came extremely uneasy and anxious. So about 8 
called Simon Nicholls, and Ca 
Sam, sad ong them to prevail on me, if possib 

to tell kim pelaver, that he might think his head 
good before morning. 
all my palaver. 


a 


t 


So l consented, and told him 
he old man listened with the , 


deepest interest, even with tears in his eyes. And 
as soon ashe had got the palaver, he exclaimed, . 


thank God. Theo said he, man can make anything 
but this life; and that, God made. And now said he, 

I will tell you how God made man. 
down jn the morning, and worked all day long mak- 


1 


First he came , 


ing white men in America, and gave them a plenty ~ 


of good sense. Then be came along in the dark, 
about midnight; and made we countrymen all black, 

and because he wanted to get home before breakfast, ~ 
he never waited to give us any sense at ail, but told 

us to make war, raise rice and cassada, eat damboy 

and pepper, and that is all. 


But said ke, [ have been telling my people a long 
time that God would get up soon and give us sense 
like Americans. 


time. 
claimed, O! my head, iny head, ] done look bim now, 
&c. &c. 


And said be, this is that hing, 
one, which I have dreamed and thought of a long: 
And putting his hand to his grey head, he ex-: 


7 


The next morning we all went home with Tardoo, 


to settle the palaver. We went about three miles 
west, and then on the bank of the St. Paul's river | 


southwest, about twelve miles, we found Yardoo's~ 


town and a strong barricade around it. We passed 


through five towns that day, all of which were near- 


ly as large as the barricaded town. Three kings. 
eight headmen, and several old men spent the after- 
noon and evening among themselves in council. 


The next morning about sunrise, the three kings, , 
Yardoo, Ballasadah, and Jago, came into my fine pa- 
lace, and told us they were ready to deliver their 

alaver, and I said, say on. Then said king Yardoo, 
Fam the first kind of the whole Goulah nation. And 
Jean do what I like. But when any big palaver 
comes up, all the other kings come together and talk 
it, and then I do as I please about it. Then said he, 
your God-palaver is bigger than all palavers that 
ever come to my country; and I want it to spread 
all over my people. Your palaver is national, and 
our law requires that I call a majority of our kings: 
to talk it, which I will do immediately. And I know, 
said he, that no king cansay no. But if all say no, 
I have a right to give you my whole territory, be- 
cause I am first king. And this one thing I do this 
morning. Go on yonder hill, said he, and all the 
country you can see on this side of St. Paul's river 
is mine, and three days walk beyond sight. All this: 
country is yours. All those people, 50,000, are | 
yours for God-side. Talk your God-palaver where. 
you like, pray where you like. Build your house. 
where you like. You have no need to buy land, 
make your farm where you like. Now, said he, 
you cannot go to any body else to set down there, 
for I have done all you asked me. And I have five: 
men at hand, whom I shall send to carry you and 
your baggage, for you must not walk that long bush: 
along; but my men are strong and they must carry. 
you all the way. And here, said he, are five boys 
whom I give you for God-side, that you may know 
that J am not playing in this palaver. Take those 
boys home with you, and when the rainy season is 
oyer, come here and bring all your boys, your wife, 
and a plenty of God people, and I will give you 206 
boys and girls if you want them for book-side. The 
old. man addressed us like a preacher for about one 
He then dashed us with a noble fat sheep, a 
kroo of rice, chickens and palm oil, for our breaigs 
fast. But I wasshaking with chill and fever. So he 
took hold of my foot, and [ of his, we then shon 
hands, and | left him in tears. i 


We left Yardoo’s at half past 10 o'clock, and X 
train of natives, probably half a mile long, followed 
us from town to town until we came to Ballasadah w. 
O how I might have fatted on boiled alligator's eggs 
if I could have eaten them, forthey gave them to us 
in every town. In every town they had tneir mus- 
kets prepared to give us a salute, and would have 
burned barrels of powder, but Ballasadah told them 
l was a God-man, and they must pray rather og 


hour. 


fire guns; but they would dance in spite of the kio 
So in consequence of the people thronging the pa 


ee 
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to shake hands, and my weakness under a scorching 


fever, we did not reach Ballasadah's until 5 o’clock, 
P. M. : 


Ido hope that yöu will redecm my pledge, by 
sending one missionary to king Peter’s people, and 
another to Capt. Sam's, as soon as may be. Pray 
ye the lord of the harvest to send more laborers. 
Affectionately yours, GEO. S. BROWN. 

Cauldwell, May 2, 1842. 


— . ¶ ſn—— 4 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


The fact that the principal part of the slave trade 
carriéd on up to the present period, has been carried 
on through means afforded by, and for the benefit of 
British capitalists, was clearly substantiated by Lord 
Brougham, in an able speech delivered in the house 
of lords on the 2d of Aug last. Alluding to this sub- 
ject the correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
says, his lordship submitted a motion respecting the 
slave trade, and denounced, with an elaborate glow 
of benevolence and highly wrought rhetoric, the cone 
tinued employment of British capital in that trade 
and in the mines of Cuba and Brazil. He shuddered— 
his heart bled—as he touched on the sufferings of the 
blacks; on the violation of innate rights, morals, and 
decency; on the hypocrisy of those British subjects 
who lent their capital to piracy, barbarity and myrr 
der, while “they pretended in many cases, to be the 
staunchest devotees of the religion and charity and 
arti Admit this extract from the full report of 

is speech: 

„He would proceed to demonstrate his case, not 
by bringing vague and unsubstantial accusations; he 
would show their lordships—and he thought he need 
not detain them long in doing so—that by the aid of 
British speculation, by the accession of British agents 
and through the employment of British capital, it 
was that the slave trade, where it still cxisted, was 
perpetrated in foreign countries. He would go at 
once to what proved from whence the capital came 
by which the trade was carried on. Their lordships 
knew that in Cuba—he said their lordships knew it 
because it appeared by the papers presented to par- 
liament by the crown, and by the correspondence 
which had passed between the minister of the crown 
and the commissioners employed abroad their lord- 
ships had the means of knowing, and, probably did 
know, that in Cuba—he would at present confine 
himself to Cuba and the Brazils, which were the 
great wrong-doers in this mattcr—there had been 
recently a great increase in produce—an increase so 
great and in so short a time as, in itself, proved 
whence the means of augmentation had been derived. 


The produce of Cuba had increased between 1829 


and 1836 more than twofold, namely, from 164,000 
bhds. 370,000 hhds. of sugar. According to the offi- 
cial enumeration, it appeared that the increase in the 
number of slaves between 1827 and 1831 was 32,000 
annually, besides 9,000 who were required to fill up 
blanks occasioned by the number of deaths exceed- 
ing that of births—making, on the whole during four 
years, 123,000 slaves, at least, imported into Cuba. 
n the course of two years the return which he held 
in his hand showed that 142 vessels imported 52,000 
slaves, and all accounts agree in this, that he took a 
very low estimate indeed of those who were the vic- 
tims of this traffic when he stated that the yearly 
importation into Cuba was 50,600. The price of 
those slaves had increased from £60 to €85 a head, 
which would give 44, 000.000 a year, while the whole 
export of articles from Cuba during the same time 
amounted to 23,000,000. If they went to the Brazils, 
they found the same state of things. In Rio, in the 
three years ending 1839, 244 vessels brought [39,000 
slaves, the annual importation being on the same basis 
as that which he applied to Cuba, 70,000 a year.— 
The cost was £80 for each, as shown in the work of 
a most efficient public servant, Mr. Bandinel, which 
would give on the importation of 80,000 slaves £5,- 
500,000 as the yearly expensc. and 417, 000, 000 as 
the expense in no longer a space than three years. It 
‘was needless to ask whether Cuba or Brazil could 
furnish three millions of money. It was utterly im- 
possible. lt was perfectly certain that the means 
were furnished, and looking round at the countries 
that were likely to supply it, he must needs come to 
the conclusion (a painful one he must confess) that 
from this country alone could such ample funds have 
been forwarded for carrying on this traffic. He did 
mot mean to rest on the general presumption which 
those conversant with the general facts connected 
with the question must arrive at. He meant to 
show, by special circumstances. that there was no 
escaping from theconclusion he has stated.” 


In fact he substantiated his allegations by particu- 
Jar and indisputable instances enormous to the last 


degree, and proceeded thus: 
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“He should now take the case of mining compa- 
nies. These were chiefly carried on by British capi- 
tal, and by some who traded in the city of London it- 
self. He understood that, at a meeting of one of 
those companies, it was distinctly stated that the call 
must be increased on the gound of increased expense 
in a portion of the mines. By the accounts of this 
society a sum of £5 000 appeared to be expended for 
the purchase of slaves in one year—sixty-three being 
bought one year, seventy-two another. and seventy- 
three a third. Many honorable and honest individu- 
als were engaged in this speculation. With them he 
would remonstrate, and in a friendly tone; and he 
devoutly hoped. he had almost said expected, that 
now that their eyes were opened to the nature of the 
speculation, they would not thus bestow that wealth 
with which Providence had blessed them for far dif- 
ferent purposes. But it might be said that these 
slaves were not imported, and, according to the con- 
struction of the treaty with Brazil, it was contended 
that native slaves might still be purchased. No per- 
son in that country could doubt, on seeing and hear- 
ing them speak, whether they were negroes or cre- 
oles. Besides a native creole would cost £120, 
whereas the poor negroes were purchased for less 
than half. Let him see a man who purchased a jew- 
el gt half its value, and he should have his suspicions 
as to his honesty; but let him know that the purchase 
was made by a suspicious character, and he desired 
to know nathing further. He put the one down asa 
receiver of stolen goods, and the other as a thieſ.— 
There were, in fact, very few creole negroes to be 
had in the labor markets fit for work; those who 
were exposed for sale were generally slaves parted 
with for some mental or bodily defect; and in the great 
majority of cases, blanks in the plantations and mines 
were supplied by newly imported negroes. Let 
them now for a moment consider in what position 
those rich men were placing themselves—those who 
chose to foster and to encourage the slave trade, as 
past all doubt they really did. by promoting a traffic 
like this. Their agents on the spot were, perhaps, 
more guilty than they. Those agents saw more of 
the trade; they might have a more specific knowl- 
edge of it; but still they it was who really and in 
effect purchased the negroes; they it was who put the 
whole traffic in operation. Some of the agents he 
had alluded to were men bearing her majesty's com- 
mission; half-pay officers, indeed, but still they bore 
her majesty’s commission; and some of thone persons 
had been heard to declare that they bought and per- 
ferred buying new negroes.” 


The Duke of Weuutncron, who followed Lord 
Brovenam, did not deny the statements of evil; but 
his grace remarked that, “after having attended most 
atiently and anxiously to the speech which they had 
Just heard, he could not discover in it any thing like 
a road to measures which would have the effect of 

utting an end tothe enormities it described.” The 

uke added that if his lordship would bring a suit- 
able measure it should be taken into considcration at 
an early period at the next session of parliament.— 
Lord Brovenam suggested that the most effectual 
course would be a declaratory act of the true intent 
of an antecedent penal act ambiguous in its terms. 
The Earl of Ripon justly doubted that the offending 
parties could be reached; he who had, great expe- 
rience in the tortuosities of the subject,“ would ap - 
ply his mind seriously to the difficult task of framing 
an adequate act. Lord Brovenam withdrew his mo- 
tion; next session he will provide himself with an 
opportunity of delivering another philanthropic ora- 
tion. Meanwhile he trusts that, ‘after what passed 
in the house, no new transactions in connexion with 
the slave trade, no new speculations, will receive any 
countenance or protection from the British public!” 
Ou the same day, in the commons, Lord PaLuxs- 
ron had to defend the conclusion of a treaty with 
Texas against complaints of Mr. O' Cox ELT, who 
impugned the Texian laws respecting free people of 
color. 


„Lord PaLĮmersron said he believed the laws in 
Texas were precisely the same as the laws in the 
States of the United States. 


“Mr. O’Connext said it was only in the State of 
Carolina that the law existed. 


“Lord Parmerston said that the Texian govern- 
ment had already secured the recognition of their in- 
dependence by treaties with the United States of 
America, with France, and the Netherlands, and the 
question cume to this, whether the commerce be- 
tween England and Texas should be placed on the 
same footing as the commerce between Texas and 
other countries, or whether we should be exposed to 
disadvantages to which other States were not sub- 

t. 


“Mr. C. Br.LEA said that he did not think it would 
be proper to require of a state to alter its internal 
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“Mr. Lasoucnersr thought that the house had no 
business to interſere in such questions as the present. 
It was a subject for the consideration of the govern- 
ments of different countries.” 

You will see, by my series of extracts from 
parliamentary debates. that a kind of beginning has 
heen made in the British parliament towards the 
abolition or modification of slavery in that empire. . 


THE SLAVE TRADE. Captain Borden of the 
whale ship Sally Ann, arrived at New Bedford on 
Saturday, from St. Helena, has furnished the editor 
of the Mercury with a list, carefully compiled by a 
friend at that place, of the plave vessels and number 
of slaves captured by H. B. M. vessels of war on tho 
west coast of Africa, and taken to the island of St. 
Helena for adjudication, and condemned at that 
place during the period from July 3, 1840, to May 6, 
1842. It cannot but excite surprise and indignation 
among our readers in learning the great extent to 
which this nefarious practice is still carried on. The 
list before us includes thirty-two vessels, having on 
board at the time of their capture no less than five 
thousand one hundrd and thirty-nine slaves. Of these, 
1,736 have died; 1,332 have been conveyed to the 
Cape of Good Hope, 542 to Deinarara, 120 to Ja- 
maica, 201 to Trinidad, 198 have been apprenticed 
at St. Helena, and 1,010 remain to be sent, in ac- 
cordance with their own choice, to the British Colo- 
nies. Of the thirty-four slaves 28 were captured 
under Portuguese colors, 2 Brazilian, 1 Monte Video 
and 3 English. Among the latter, is the brig Cypher, 
formerly of Salem, Mass. 

The number of vessels successfally engaged in the 
traffic in slaves must be, of course, far greater than 
the number of captures. The unfortunate Africans 
who thus fall into the hands of these inhuman mon- 
sters, are found crowded logether in a most deplorable 
condition. Such of them as have the good fortune to 
be re-captured are landed at St. Helena, where they 
are placed in suitable depots provided for their re- 
ception by the Buitish Government, and humanely 
provided for; or in case of disease existing among them 

those infected are placed on board of a roomy vessel 
lying at anchor at the leeward of the principal an- 
chorage, and placed under proper medical treatment. 
Those who may choose to go to service as laborers 
on the island, are permitted to do so for a term of 
from three to seven years, under the approbation of 
the collector of the customs, with all the rights and 
immunities of British subjects. The Mercury's cor 
respondent says: 

These captures are made and the negroes declar- 
ed free, in virtue of a late order in council of her 
Britannic majesty. But it must be very questionable 
whether the present mode of disposing of these peo- 
ple is a strictly just one. No doubt Great Britain 
means well. ould it not de a more consistent 
plan to restore these poor wretches to their own na- 
tive homes, to buru the vessels they are found in. 
then to put on shore in Africa those piratical villains 
who would thus entrap and enslave them? Hence 
would the liberated African in name, be liberated in 
reality—a just retribution would fall on the head of 
his enemies, who would now in turn be in the negro’s 
power, and Great Britain would be saved the enor- 
mous expense of thus maintaining them. At present 
the captains, officers and crews, are permitted to go 
at large, and until they can find ships to take them 
from St. Helena, are allowed by government 84 cts. 
each per diem.” 

We publish (says the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette) an extract from a New Bedford paper, con- 
taining an account of vessels seized as connected 
with the slave trade. It is a most appalling account; 
but what is remarkable is that of the thirty-four cap- 
tured. twenty-eight were the Portuguese flag, two 
Brazilian, and three English. Now, Portagal is al- 
most a colony of Great Britain, and while the latter 
is making treaties to include the United States, and 
arguing trom frequency of the American flag being 
used in the traffic, we tine more than four-sevenths 
of the captured vessels belonging to this protege, of 
Great Britain. We rejoice that of all thus mentione 


ed not one disgraced the stars and stripes of our 
country. 
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LETTER FROM GEN. HAMILTON. _ 


London, l b é H 
To the hon. John C. Calhoun 7 C Oer Sth, 1842 


My pear sim: If I have addressed this letter to 
you, it is not alone from the justification which I 
find in the recollections of an old and cherished 
friendship, but from the fact that I desire to attract 
the public attention to its object, through the instru- 
mentality of a name far more influential than m 
own. Be not surprised, if sou see it first in the 


8 I wish not only “to think aloud,” but 


the 


laws on entering into a treaty with another country. | speak 


— 


My puraose in writing you, is to put yon in pos- we be zin to be regarded as a nation of sharpers and try, and hence by a habit which we derived from the 
ses-ion of a knowledge of the condition of the Ame- |swiddlers, with whom, if the day of judyinent should buried ‘warlike and the wise“ who have made us 
rican credit in Eirope, with a suggestion of the happen to de Monday, our pay day will not be until | what we are, we pay our state taxes with almost as 


indis ensable necessity of our doing something at the Tuesday followinz. 


This revulsion of confidence j much alacrity as we give money to our wives and 


home to meet the truly alarming crisis, which this does not arise so much from adiseredit, which attach- | children. If the defaulting states would only prace 


state of things presonts. 

: ; i pay, as our seeming indisposition to pay. The former 

I . . a „ is still considered in most cases as undoubted, whilst 

viel ? 5 ri 5 ce from 1834 to 181% 13 sickenisg distrust has fallen upon the latter.— 
uring a peri Six 4 in 18 S10, io 


l f Hence it is, that whilst the rate of interest has fallen 
our countrymen, even on the faith of a variety of | 


caed arie e and unsounds “he this day to two and a half per cent in the London 

achemes, oe ne 7 T of 5 . 8 e market, it is not probable that if the commissioners of 

ain 1155 8 . i of anther the United States six per cent loan, were to offer a 
which may have ‘ he er A 

an amiable than criminal weakness; for they general- i PCS which would secure an interest of ten per cent, 

- ten pounds of the stock could be sold, without from 


: i | , ; f 
% a a A ie ae considerations of policy, under the advice of Lord 
‘ a * à 41 U $ — a 


5 ‘Ashburton, on his return to England, the Barings 
ently for objects of great public utility. But the! 1 h ’ 
ee ae N „ r diffərent touting. At should be induced to take the loan. 
least in reference to tho publie sanctions with which | When we contrast this discredit of our own conn- 
they are invested. They were made according to | try, teeming with auch gigantic resources, with the 
your reading and mine, of the constitution, to sove- | palmy credit of other states that have little else but 
reigns under the obligations of a high publie faith; ‘good faith. and high taxation to offer, it is impossible 
many of them were contracted on terms greatly ad- to refer it to any other cause but a deep moral distrust 
vantazeous under the agency of houses of the first! in us—The moet iznominous curse that can fall on a 
respectability, whose liberality and conſidence knew people who aspire to be civilized and free. Of the 
no bounds. truth of this fact, I cannot give you a better proof 
8 5 ; than that whilst no one will look to. and canitalists 

This conficence was given to m ee turn with aversion from, the United States loan, the 
because our rescurees (in no degree exaggerated), “comparatively. iusienisrant down of Hambur wiih 


Were considered immense, and because it was thought, 
as we were of the Saxon family, we were es-entialry | 
a deht paying peuple. 


Indeed, from an observation, | 


which a lareer residence for the last five years in; 


Eurepe tian in America enables me to make, it is 
quite obvious, if we had paid the interes? on our fo- | 
reign debt that the rate of that interest would have | 
failen gradualiy to the level of that pari uy some of | 
the oldest and best established states in Earp, and | 
that for objects of well founded public utility, and ; 
even of private enterprise, our industry at home | 
might have been almost indefinitely invigorated out j 
of the large surplus capital of this country. You will 
say, J am sure, that this facility of borrowing has 
been a zreat curse to our own. This J admit is true 
tu a certain extent; but it was converted into a curse 


its population of 200,000 inhabitants to enable it to 
rise out of its ashes, has borrowed at 3; per cent pre- 
cisely double the ampunt of our proposed loan, one 
farthing of which the U. S. commissioner will proba- 
bly not be able to negotiate. Denmark and Belgium, 
neither of which would be scarcely a breakfast for the 
hungry stomach of Brother Jonathan ona frosty 
morning, can borrow at four pef cent what they want, 
and Enzland and Holland, with the principal of a pub- 
debt. the payment of which is likely to be contem- 
porancous with the discovery of perpetual motion, 
can borrow just what they want, at and under 3 per 
cent. because they pay their interests, and tax them- 
selves to pay their interests. 


As a statesman and patriot, lam sure, my dear sir, 


by h: action of our government on the currency of tyon will say that this state of things must not be per 
the United States. Under judicious regulations and ; mitted to last. No country can continue in th® worst 
prudential guards, a state of things more propitious species of insolvency, a bankruptcy in its repute, 
to the development of the resources of a young without losing that self respect which is the salient 
country like ours, borrowing of an old one like this, spring of all that gives vigor and renown to national 
its capital to mvigorate its labor, at a low rate of character. It may be said that as a nation we are in 
juterest. cannot well be conceived. Jf the profits of no degree responsible for this decadence in the credit 
labor transcended the rate of interest, it was tu create of the states. This may be true to a certain extent. 
Capital at home. From what other source have Our national and political aggregation, however, if I 
sprung those miracles of enterprise and wealth that may so speak, is made up of this family of states, and 
are to be found in our country in the midst of a po- you may depend upon it that other nations and pos- 
pulation of cighteen millions but this conjoint action terity will held the government of the union morally 
of our labor on the eapital of others. The Pilgrims responsible for the character of its members, al- 
found no Bank of England planted on the rock of though the forms of our federative system may dis- 
Plyimouth, or the Huegenots of South Carolina, the | charge it from a legal liability for their engagements. 
gems of Sumarcand on its thirsty plains. 


Admitting the potency, and the extent of the evil, 

But il you consider this faculty of borrowing abroad, | you will ask what is the remedy? This. my good sir, 
my dear, sir, as an evil, you may certainly console f is precisely the question Jam about to ask you, ond! 
yours: If with the conviction that it no longer exists, ask you in the form of a specific inquiry, whether 
although bo am equally convinced that you will re- | publie opinion, through the union, may not receive 
gret the cause which has produced this want of all such an organization by the action of congress, po- 
eonfidence in the good faith of the people of the U. | pular meetings and the press, as to induce the di fault- 
States, and the consequences which have followed in | ing states to hold conventions this winter, comprehend- 
fixing so severe a stigma on the character of our ing those who have negotiated foreign loans, who ne- 


country. 


It is absurd for us to talk in America that we do 
fot want the capital of Europe: at the very moment 
When the ceneral government of the states has sent 
an agent abroad to borrow for its daily bread. We 
do want their moncy, and they want the results of 
our labor. And greatly then is it to be deplored that 
this beneficial interchange has been suspended under 
Circumstances $9 disastrous to both countries. 


Let me now give you a brief statement of the pre- 
sent condition of American credit in Europe, and 
Without presuming to suggest a remedy, to inquire of 

ou whether the force of public opinion, (if congress 
15 not the constitutional competency to do any 
thing), acting through the legistatures of the default- 


ing states, cannot be made sufficiently potent to con 


vince them of the truth and force of the old adage 
that, after all, in the long run, honest) is the best 
policy.“ 

The first branch of my subject J can discuss in a 
very few words. As our old friend Randolph used to 
say, American credit is killed stone dead.“ John 
Jacob Astor might obtain an uucovered credit for a 
reasonable umount, (where he was known,) and Mr. 
Bates, of the house of Barings, by wearing out a pair 
of shoes in waiking from the Mansion house to the 
Minories, mizht sell fifteen hundred pounds worth of 
Massachusetts stock, with large concessicus to the 
buyer. Tho fact is not the less to be conccaled that 


vertheless have met punctually their dividends, that 


by united action they may induce the legislatures of 


the several indebted states to impose, and the people 


{to bear auch taxes as shall provide the means ot pay- 


jing the interest. and establishing a sinking fund for 


the gradual extinguishment of the principal of their 
public deb? [f cannot believe that these appeals to 
state pride. and national honor would be unavailing. 


You see that f lay out of account the assumption of 


the state debts by the federal government, because I 
often fear, if this expectation were held out, the de- 
faulting states would do nothing of themselves, and 
the exigency has not yet arisen when such an oner- 
ous responsibility ought to be assumed by the nation- 
al government, s0 unjust to tbose states who are 
faithfully paying their debts, and to others who have 
perhaps been far wiser to forbear contracting any, 
although I can conceive a state of things in which 
such assumption as a measure of finance and national 
policy might be eminently expedient. 


I am gratified to inform you amidst this convulsion 
in the credit of several of the states, our own South 
Carolina, wears her beaver up.“ She ts never in 
arrear one day, and very oſten, as at this moment, 
(in reference to the loan 1 contracted for her) has 
her interest six months in advance in her banker's 
hands. This is not surprising. You know it bas 
been one of our familiar and houschold lessons at 
home to submit cheerfully to the imposition of direct 
taxes, to support the security and honor of our coun- 


es to our resources, or, in other words, our ability to ; tice on this doctrine, the smallest imposition would 


produce an amount abundantly sufficient to resusei- 
tate their credit. 

Occupying the position you do, J sincerely 1 
my dear sir, that your influence throughout the union 
will be brought to bear on this creat national ques 
tion. We all know that our cuuntrymen are essen- 
tially honest, because they are essentially sagacious 
as well as, in the main, right-principled, and require 
merely a proper direction tu be given to their exer- 
Lions to make even an heroic e:turt to recover and 
sustain tho character of the country. 


But, auxiliary to these efforts, somcthing more re- 
mains to be done by yourself. It is to lend vigorous- 
ly the powers of your own genius, and the impulses 
of your own patriotism, in your appropriate sphere, 
the senate of the U. States, to create and establish a 
sound circulating medium throughout the union, con- 
vertible into specie. but in sufficient abundance to e- 
le vate the standard of value from the dreadful de- 
pression to which it has fallen, and in fact to be ade- 
quate to perform the exchanges of trade and value in 
our country. Whether this be a Bank of the United 
States or an issue of a redeemable currency by the 
federal treasury, is not of so much comprrative im- 
portance, as that we should have an abundant and 
uniform circulation from some source or other, 
which, making allowance for the variations ia the: 
balance of trade, shall be of equal value in New Or- 
Jeans and Boston. 


This circulation, in the recesses of that financial 
wisdom which is past finding out, was destroyed by 
our friend General Jackson, when he siew the bank. 
of the United States, with the arm of Samson, and 
ulmost with the self same weapon, too,” when we. 
recollect all the twaddle of the old gentleman on this 
subject. He, as Burke suid, was certainly a consum- 
mate architect of Ruin,” in bis time and tide, and 
had the happy faculty of impersonating a corpora- 
lion in his mind's eye,” for the purpose of hating it 
as cordially as he once did you and Mr. Poindexter. 
When, therefore, Mr. Biddie entered into a contest 
with this hero of two wars, he forgot the wisdom of 
the Spanish proverb, That he who sets down to 
dine with the devil should eat with a long poon.“— 
what has been the result of this feast, in broken meat 
and empty plates you well know. It has left our 
country palsied tudced—hungry in flesh and poor in 
spirit. I doubt since the creation of the world, whe- 


| ther such an example can be exhibited as we have 


prere ted for the last sixteen years of folly and mis- 
government. No southern planter would permit his 
plantation for one hour to be governed with such a 
lack of all sense and providence. The Caffres and 
Hottentots, in reference to their condition, I doubt 
not, have been governed with a policy far more vigi- 
lant and enligutened. * 


A country of immense resources, in a period of pro- 
found peace, on the verge of bankruptey! Any man 
who will read Hume's essays on “Public Credit” and 
on Money,” can be at no loss to trace our present 
condition to fts true cause. We have been suffering 
ever since General Jackson destroyed the bank of the 
United States (with the exception of a short period 
of distempered inflation created by his own measures 
under a steadily diminishing circulation, which the 
eminent philosopher to whom Í have referred has de- 
clared to be one of the worst calamities that can be- 
fall a civilized country—far more disastrous “than 
the continued blight of unfavorable harvests and sea- 
sons.” This result has been first in the constant ae- 
tion of the federal government. or their supposed 
meditated action on the banks of the states, which 
created a universal panic, that has compelled the 
banks to withdraw their circulation, and next the ge- 
neral government permitting to remain in criminal 
abeyance their sovereign function to supply a curren 
cy equal to the wants of the country, and “to regu- 
late its value.” 


The consequence is, that the states have nothing 
in the shape of credit, or money at home to 
with aboard. Every species of property has fi 
from fifty to one hundred per cent, and the standard 
of value has been so seriously disturbed, that a man in 
1839 mizht have had property to three times the value 
of his debts, yet ho is now iyso facto ruined by the 
silent transit of our country from a redundant 
circulation to what some are pleased most felici- 
tously to eall a hard money currency—when the fact 
is oe we can procure neither that which is bard or 
soft. 


By this alteration in the standard of value, a revo- 
lation is in portentous progress in our couptry, 9s 
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wide-spread and desolating, as far as property is con- 
cers ed as that which cistinguised and illustrated the 
masterpieces of human policy of the Robespieres, 
Dantons and Marats of another ill-fated country, 
which in its time was governed by its demagozues too, 
who made paper money so thick that it snowed as- 
aignats in the streets ot Paris and then turned round 
and burnt in their phrenzy their own handy work.— 
Look, my dear sir, at the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of families that have been ruined—that have 
had unutterable woe carried into the very bosoms of 
their houses, by che nostrums of our political quacks, 
who, iu their senseless war on the very banks they 
Created gave no time ‘‘by the preparatory revolution 
of the intervening discords” for the country to pass 
from a period of expansion to one of severe and arid 
restriction. 

To those who have been ruined in these unhappy 
times; whole estates have passed under the tender 
gripe of the sheriff, the moral justice of Gen. Jack- 
son’ memorable apothegur will be but a dry crust. 
“that those who borrow money ought to break,” a 
doctrine out of which their creditors are likely to de- 
rive as little comfort as themselves, although it must 
be admitted that the general tried all he could to se- 
oure tbis blessing to the country. But. my good sir, 
the day of reckoning must come. The aceount will 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER 


— 


A large portion, sir, of your mature life has been 


spent in the puclic service —and of that portion, a 
great part as the immediate representative of this 
city and commonwealth. We rejoice in this oppor- 
tunity to testify to you that your long and eminent 


| 
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for her good, save honor. And on that point. amidst 
the perplexities of these perplexing times, we shall 
be at easc;—for we ko that he who has so nobly 
maintained his country’s konor, may safely be cu- 
trusted with his own. 


services in our behalf, are still held in most grateful | And permit us, sir. most warmly to greet you as 
remembrance. We acknowledge our deep obliga- our personal friend and fellow citizen. Though the 
tions to you, for your unwavering fidelity to our in- few and brief intervals of leisure which your pubiic 
terests—for your able support of that cause of Amer- i duties have permitted you, have allowed us far less 
ican industry, where protection has so distinguished | intercourse with you iu private life than we have 
the recent session of congress, and for the broad and | wished, we have never ceased to feel that you were 
comprehensive spirit in which your legislative dutics | one of us. We rejoice in the kind Providence which 
were ever discharged. Bright, sir, ever brizht will [has been with you in the past, and may Heaven still 
be the page of history which records the efforts of smile upon your future years. Long may you live to 


: 2 . Vn . 1 $ . . i b 
your commanding intellect in the councils of the na- | be an ornament and support of your native repubtie. 


tion. And New England—glorious New England— And when at last yoursun goes down —as every orh, 
your birth-place and your home—whose heart, you the brightest even, must set, may it be fron à se- 
know is warm, thouzh her skies be col New Eng- rene and tranquil sky. It was bright at its rising, — 
land from every summit of her granite hills, will it is brilliant at its meridian. May no clouds gather 
never cease to hail you, as her worthy representa- around its departing,—but,—life’s labors dene and 
tive. ` 2 l honors won, —inay it, in yourown classical and beau- 
We parted with you with regret indeed, but still itiful words, may it go down, with “slow descending, 
with ready acquiescence in the wise judgment of that | long lingering light.“ | 
good old man. who, himselſ placed in the presidential | And now, fellow citizens, it would be the idlest 
chair, amidst a people's acclamations, from amongst ceremony in the world, to presume to introdnee to 
the bright lights of this bread land, selected you to you our distinguished guest. It was his privilege, 
stand at his richt hand. It pleased a wise but inscru- | upon the occasion of ao important trial in the su— 


be adjusted now or by posterity hereafter. One of | table providence, too soon, alas, to mortal eyes, to] preme court of this comm onweaith, a few years 


its first sums will be to settle what the victory of New 
Orleans has cost us. These are generally expensive 
pageants any how. Bonaparte probably never 
achieved one for La Pelle France, except tu the tune 
af twenty millions of francs—to say nothing of the 
lots of cracked crowns and bloody noses” he left on 
the field of battle. Bat his victories, in cost, were 


remove him irom his elevated seat on carth. to, we: since, to introduce to that court and to the bar, the 
trust, a higher one above. But nobly, sir, have you late lamented William Wirt, his opposing counsel in 
sustained the mowentous interests, which in a most the cause. He did it by a just and beautiful tribute 
critical period of tice country’s history, he committed į to his eminent talents and worth. It was the no less 
to your charge. No sound, indeed, of his glad voice Just and beautiful reply of Mr. Wirt, when he rose in 
shall ever aguin greet your ear. But we feel that his turn to address the court. that he had one reason to 
benignaui spirit has been and will still be near to bless | regret the very kind introduction whieh he had just 


no more to be compared to the victory of New Or-!you and approve the loud “well doue,” with which received, — for his friend, Me. Webster, had thereby 


Jeans, than a penny whistle is to Baron Munchausen’s | crery true patriot must salute vou. 


celebrated clarion under an Aprii thaw. J calcwate 
that the victory of the Sth of January cost us five 
hundred millions of dollars, besides the small expense 


ofentaiing upon the country, a set of driveliers simple but hearttelt language, we thank you for the 


| 


placed him under an obligation which it never wouid 
It is to your eminent services, sir, on this broader ' be in his power to return, for he never could meet 
field which yeu have lately occupied, that we look | that gentleman at any bar in the United States where 
this day with special preie and admiration. Sir, in | his name and his fame had not gone before hin. 
And here. fellow citizens, in Boston,—tere, in 


whose fully has taken away all dignity from distress, | honorable attitude, in which, so far as your depart- ) Faneuil Hall, last place of all,—and amongst you, 
and made even calamity rieficulous.”” You will say} ment has been concerned, you have placed your coun- last people of all, is auch a ceremony needed. | have 


hold. | 
ro's getling into power. 


You aud Í are get responsible fur this he- | try before the world. 
Yes, it is true, willingly! as well in other respeets! 


Would to God that it stood | 


j only to say, that Daniel Webster. the faithful repre- 
In the many emergencies 


sentative, the manly and able statesman, your feilow 


would | expiate this sin, sir, with my blood if it could | in our foreign relations, which the two past years eitizen and friend, is before you, and | leave his 
recall the fatal past. But this is impossible. Let us have presented, you have been faithful throughout to name to do the rest. 


look with courage, and resolution to the future. 


whether they agree with or differ from my own. 1 
believe you have, as you had at the close of the late 
war, the resources of mind and spirit to lift the coun- 
try out of its present deep decadence. Yes, my dear 
sr, I believe your ambition and your genius are ona 
level with all that is great aud glorious in human ac- 
tion and enterprise. ‘The fiel is before you—take 
the lead in sume great public measure, whether it be 
a Bank of the United States, or an Exchequer agent, 
it is inmaterial so that it shall restore confidence, 
invigorate industry. give tu us abundant, sound, cir- 
culating medium, and drag up from the deep the 
drowning credit of the states. Do this, and if the 
first honor of the country does not await you, its last 
blessings will rest upon your fame. I remain, m 
dear sir, with sincere esteem, very respectfully and 
faithiuily yours, J. HAMILTON. 

P. S. I shall be out in the next Halifax steamer, 
and hope to confer with vou on the subject of this 
letter on my arrival in Carolina. 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 

hr ee 
RECEPTION OF MR. WEBSTER. | 
Acecrding to arraagements, Mr. Webster came 
into Fanueil Hall, ou the Suth ult. He was intro- 
duced to the mayor, Mr. Jonathan Chapman, by the 
committee who attended him to the Halland the 
mavor addressed hiin as follows: 
_ Mr. Weesrer:—I have the honor, sir, to be the 
orzan of this large assembly of your former constitu- 
ents, and still fellew citizens and friends, who have 
gathered to greet you with a cordial welcome, upon 
your visit to what we are proud to cuil, and trust you 
Will always feel to be—your home. We sought to 
Meet you ata social festival; but it has taken the 
present far better form, at your own request. The 
pointed meaning, however, of the occasion is un- 
changed. Believing that as a true republican, you will 
find tne richest reward of your public services in the 
respect and gratitude of those whom you serve, we 
would assure you in the most emphatic manner, that 
so far as your friends here are concerned, you have 
them frorn the heart. We would assure you, that 
though your duties, at your country’s call have sepa- 
pated you from us for n scasou,you are not forgotten, 
—dut that wherever your destiny may place you, so 
Jong us in time past, you shall be nobly defending 
your country's constitution, and maintaining untarn— 
mhed her honor, there will de living aud beating 

Bearta here, in which you wil! ever be enshrined. 


: 


l | the true interest ann honor of the country, and no 
care not what your abstract theories on banking are, where in its archives can abler, 


| 


like a man. 


Mr. Webster then addressed his fellow citizens, in 


in i a manlier, wiser or a speech of which the N. Y. Tribune gives the fol- 
more dignified papers be found, tian those which bear lowing report: 


TOUR signature. , | J know not! know not how it is, Mr. Mayor, hut 
When the dark cloud lowered upon our neighbor- there is something in the echo of these walls, or in the 


ing frontier, when a great and fundamental law of sea of upturned faces which [ see ccound me, or in 
nations had weil nigh yielded to popular passions — the genius which always hovers over this place, fan- 
when a single 9 5 only intervened between 1 ning into life ardent and patciotie feeling with every 
Pan jave „ as it 1 1%, motion of its wings—I know not how it is, but there 
ound us in the wrong—it was your wise and ener- is something that excites me strongly, deeply, too 
getic interference that „ e deeply to allow adequate expressions for my emo- 
to make us just even tn: er galling Provocanon. tions. It will not be doubted by you that this saiu- 
When a gasconaumng. upstart 5 a ee „tation, that this greeting, is a grecting felt here at 
bc doen so „ pte es 5 175 80 ithe heart. Boston is my home my cherished home. 
erament a communication Worm only oi nis OWN, It is now more than five and twenty years sinre 1 
but which no one of his coadjutors was bold enough | : ile ~ th 
to present in person—one fray ani dignified look from VVV N Hees 5 En 
P p l an hi enlightened metropolis tho-e objects, both pubic and 
our own 5 2 eae a oe shed le 8 private, for which my studies and education ware 
powerful arm, relieved the country from any further designed to fit me. It is twenty years since the in- 
specimens of Mexican diplomacy. telligent citizens of Boston asked ine to loan my- 
And, crowning act of all, when amidst the numer- seif to the ana trust as their representative; andl 
ous and perplexing questions, which had so long dis- it gives me infinite pleasure to see here to-day, oc- 
turbed the harmony of two nations, whom God meant cupying those seats assigned to the gentlemen inore 
should always be friends, England sent forth her am- advanced in life, not a few of those who were ori- 
bassador of compromise and peace, you met him ‘ginally instrumental in indicating the course of life 
f „ an pli ni a „ J have endeavored to serve the people of 
main you threw to the winds;—and taking only ‘for this town. 
your gmdes, simple honesty, coinmon sense and a! When the duties of public life have withdrawn me 
Christian spirit, behold, hy their magic influence, from this my home—t have felt nevertheless, attraci= 
there is nat a cloud in the common heavens above us, ed to the spot to which all my local affections tended; 
but only the glad and cheering sunlight of friendship and now that the progress of time must svon bring 
and peace. about that period; eveu if it should not be hastened by 
We have already, sir, on this same spot, expressed the progress of events—wuhen the duties of publie lite 
our satisfaction with this treaty with England, while 98 yield to coming advanced years—I eal the 
paying a merited tribute of respect to the distinguish- hope of passing among these associations aad these 
ed representative of that country, who was associated | friends what shall remain of my life when these public 
with you in its adjustment. We repeat to you our i Services shall have ended which for good or for evil, 
satisfaction with the result and with the mane are all the eee I have to leave to those who 
mous spirit by which it was accomplished. e may ‘shall come after me. 
add now, as we mizht not then, that we know not} 


the other individual within the limits of the country, 
who could have so successfully achieved this happy 
event. ° 


The Mayor has spoken kindly of my public ser- 
, Vices; and especially of the results of the negotia- 
tion which has recently been brought to a close, and 


in which I was engaged. I hope, feilow citizens, 
We are aware, sir, that that treaty is not yet com- that something was thus done permanently useful ta 
pleted, but that an important act is yet necessary for the country. I present no personal claims of partien- 
its accomplishment. We anticipate no such result, lar merit. I endeavored to do my duty. J had a hard 
and yet it may be that still furtner work may be ne- summer's work—but J am not wholly unused to hard 
cessary for the crowning of our hopes. You have work. L had many anxious days, and many sieep- 
brought skill and labor,—aye, and self-sacrifice too, less nights. But if the results of my labors merit 
to this great work, we know. And whatever may the approbation of the country, I shall be richly re- 
befall the country in this or any other matter, we are warded, and my other days will be happier, as my othe 
sure that you will be ready to sacrifice every thing er nights will give mestillsweeter repose. | sought to 
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England and America. For several years past there 
has existed a class of questions, which did not always 
threaten war, but which never assumed the aspect of 
permanent peace. 

The highly lamented person—to whom so just a 
tribute was paid by the Mayor—at his inauguration 
of president in 1841, called me to the place I now occu- 
py; though [ know it is in bad taste to speak much of 
one’s self, yet among my friends and neighbors here 
I will say a word or two if you please. I had the 
pleasure of seeing him on several occasions at his 
house and elsewhere, I have never made any boast 
of the confidence the president reposed in me, but 
circumstances hardly worthy of serious notice, have 
rendered proper that I should say that as soon as 
General Harrison was elected president of the 
United States, without a word from me upon the 
subject, he wrote to me inviting me to take a place 
in his cabinet. leaving me freely to choose, and asked 
my advice as to the persons I would wish associated 
with me. 

He expressed rather a wish that [ should take the 
department of the treasury; because, he was pleased 
to say he knew { had paid some considerable attention 
to currency and finance; and he felt that the wants of 
the country—the necessity of the country on the sub- 
jects of currency and finance were among the causes 
which had produced the revolution—that revolution 
Aa had resulted in placing him in the presidential 
Chair. 

It so happened that I preferred another place 
that which I now occupy. I felt all its responsibili- 
ty; but I can say truly and correctly, that whatever 
attention I had paid to currency and finance, I felt 
more competent to carry on other concerns of the 
government; and I was not willing to undertake the 
daily drudgery of trade. I was not disappointed in 
the exigency that existed in our foreign relations.— 
The whole danger was at no time publicly develop- 
ed, but the cause of difficulty I knew—and I knew 
too that an outbreak seemed to beat hand. I allude 
to that occurrence to which the chairman alluded— 
which took place during the year 1841 with which 
wis connected the name of Alexander McLeod. A 
year or two before the British government had autho- 
rised a military incursion into the territory of the 
United States—to destroy a steamboat alleged to be 
employed by a power hostile to the peace of her 
majesty's territory in Canada. The act was avowed 
by the British government as a public act. Alexan- 
der McLeod, a person who individually receives and 
deserves no regard or sympathy, happened to be one 
of the agents who in a military character performed 
that act: and coming into the United States some time 
afterwards he was arrested by the authorities of New 
York on a charge of homicide and held to trial as for 
a private felony. 

According to my apprehension, this proceed- 
ing was directly adverse to well settled and 
well received principles of public law; and of all 
others most likely to arouse the indignation, not 
only of the government, but also of the penple of 
the country aggrieved. So it would have been with 
us. If a citizen of the United States, under the or- 
ders of his government, and as a military man, 
obeys an order which he either must obey or be hang- 
ed, should find himself in the territory of the power 
against which the supposed crime was committed, 
and should be seized and tried as an individual for 
that crime, there is not a man among us who would 
not cry out for redress and vengeance. Any elevat- 
ed government, in a case where one of its citizens, 
in the performance of his duty, should be seized and 
sought to be made answerable, every elevated go- 
vernment, I maintain, would say, “I am responsible 
for this act; as in the story of Nisus and Euryalus, 
she would exclaim— 

“Adsum qui fecim—me in me convertite tela.” 

Now, gentlemen, when the despatches of the Bri- 
tish government first reached this country—though I 
do not think it useful or important to say much of 
tem et if you knew all their contents, you would 
see that the commercial interests of the country, the 
shipping interests of this city must all have been crush- 
ed al once. That crisis I thought could be averted; 
in the first place by upholding the acknowledged 
principles of public law, and, in the next place, by 
demanding an apology for whatever against these 
principles of law had been done by the British go- 
vernment. Let us put ourseLvEs right in the first 
place, and insist that rary shall do right in the next 
place. 


While in England in 1839, I happened to be called 
on to address a Jarge assembly of English persons, 
and in alluding to the relation of things between the 
two countries, I stated there what 1 thought, and 
what I now think, of any points in controversy 
which might terminate in war between the Unit- 
ed States and England, and to the results of such 
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disperse the clouds which threatened a storm between | 


In the first place there is 


either would enjoy would be in possessing the right the important subject of our colonial trade, or the 


of the cause 
match for England. With the right on her side sh» 
is match for us—and for any body. In all the diffe- 
rences between nations and in the final judgment 
upon them a great new element has come in the con- 
stitution of the tribunal; I mean the tribunal of the 
public opinion of the world; a nation will not go to 
war now, either with the consent of her subjects or 
people unless the grounds and reasons are sufficient to 
justify her in the general judgment of the world.— 
The influence of civilization, the influence of com- 
merce. and above all the influence of that heavenly 
light which shines over Christendom, restrain men 
—restrain princes and pcople from gratifying an in- 
ordinate love of ambition through the bloody scenes 
of war; and as has been wisely and truly said. every 
settlement of national differences between Christian 
states, by reasonable negotiation and on the princi- 
ples of public justice, is a new tribute to, and a 
kor dae of the benign influence of the Christain 
creed. 5 

In regard to the terms of this treaty, in regard to 
the matters made subjects of discussion, it is some- 
what awkward for me to speak, because the treaty 
and correspondence have never been authentically 
published. But I persuade myself that, when the 
whole shall be calmly considered, it will be found 
that at least there has been manifested a cood dispo- 
sition to maintain every just right of the country 
and every point of honor on the one side, and to 
set a proper value upon a lasting peace between us 
and the greatest commercial nation in the world on 
the other. 


Gentlemen, while I thus acknowledge the com- 
pliment you have paid to me,I have an agreeable 
duty to perform towards others. In the first place, 
I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the in- 
telligent attention manifested by the president of the 
United States, and to his sincere and anxious desire, 
in the whole negotiation, to bring it to successful 
termination; and it gives me great pleasure to ac- 
knowledge now, as Í shall ever acknowledge while 
I live, my obligations to him for the unbroken and 
steady confidence which he reposed in me. The 
negotiator for the U. S. if troubled by a jealous and 
distrustful administration. would indeed have been an 
unequal match for the cool and sagacious represen- 
tative of one of the most powerful and proud na- 
tions of Europe—possessing, to the fullest extent, 
the confidence of his government, and the authority 
to bind st, in concerns of the most vital interest, to 
any course in which he mizht agree. 


I never shall forget the frankness and generosity 
with which, aſter a conference with the president, 
he did me the honor to say, that upon my shoulders, 
and in my discretion, rested the ultimate decision of 
every question at issue between the two nations. 


I desire also to acknowledge. as I do with hearty 
cordiality, the aid I received from the other gentle- 
men concerned in the administration of the govern- 
ment. I may here say what I have said in a more 
official manner, that the highest respect is due to the 
commissioners of Maine and Massachusetts, for 
their cordial co-operation—their faithful adherence 
to the interests of their own states, mingled with a 
just consideration of what was due to the general 
government. 


I hope I shall not trespass on the proprieties of the 
occasion, if I speak of the happy selection made by 
the government of England, in the one sent on this 
mission of peace;—who, though ateadily pursuing 
the interests of his own government, yet ses 
large and liberal views, with a strength and weight 
of character which would cause everything to which 
he should agree to receive the approbation of the 
whole people;—intimately acquainted with the rela- 
tions of the two countries, and always acting with 
strict integrity towards the people and the govern- 
ment of the United States. Jam sure he will find 
his work received with commendation at home, and 
if peace should be made, with congratulations for 
having been instrumental in making an arrangement 
satisfactory and desirable, not only to our party, but 
to all parties—for making an arrangement honorable 
to both nations, as all just arrangements are,—and 
high he may well consider the greatest labor ot 

is life. 


I hardly know whether it is proper on this occa- 
sion to advert to the correspondence; but when it 
shall appear with the discussion of the other impor- 
tant questions—for the occasion was sought there to 
treat upon subjects of general moment and concern 
hen these shall be laid before the public and shall 
be calmly and thoroughly read, I shall venture tu trust 
their judgment concerning them. 

There yet remain, gentlemen, in our foreign rela- 
tions several subjects of considerable interest yet 
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ith the right on our side we are a trade of the United States with the northern Britiab 


provinces and the West Indies. It became my duty 
to look into this subject to keep the rup of it, as 
we say, from 1829 to the present time. I was eon- 
strained to believe, indeed I know, that the opera- 
tion of that arrangement is unfavorable to the ship- 
ping interest and navigation of the United States, 
especially of New England. It is an important sub- 
ject for the exertions of diplomacy or for the consi- 
deration of congress—one or both. Congress called 
upon the department ln which I am for information, 
and a respectable committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives presented a report upon the subject. It is 
one which I hold to be of vital importance to our 
navigation and to the interests of the nation. 


Then there is the question, somewhat more re- 
mote. but which it will be well enough to settle; I 
mean the Oregon boundary towards the Pacifie and 
the Rocky Mountains. There are reasons why this 
dispute should be settled before the country itself is 
peopled on the one side or the other. The relations 
of other states require attention; and many of our 
citizens have claims of indemnity which require 
prosecution. It becomes the government of the U. 
States, by a calm and dignified but derisive and vi- 
gorous tone to administer her foreign affairs so as to 
ensure a just arrangement in these respects. 


Gentlemen, I am here to-day as a guest. I was 
invited by a number of highly valued friends to par 
take with them of a public dinner, for the purpose 
of giving them an opportunity to pass the usual 
greeting of friends now met after some absence, to 
pay their respects to my public services, and to ten- 
der their eongratnlations at the result of the nego 
tiations just concluded. It was at my instance that 
this festival, from a dinner, took its present form; 
and instead of meeting you at the festive board, I 
choose for obvious reason, this public manner. Still, 
gentlemen, its general character is preserved, and [ 
am here as a guest. Iam here to receive your so- 
lutations and greetings on particular subjects. Tam 
not here under an invitation, or an expectation. that 
I should address the gentlemen who have been pleas- 
ed to meet me here on topics not suggested by your 
selves. It would not befit the occasion, therefore, 
in my opinion, that I should use the occasion for 
such purpose; because although I have a desire at 
some time, not far distant I hope, to make my senti- 
ments known upon the political occurrences of the 
country generally, and the political state of the na 
tion and of parties at the present moment, yet I 
know well that it would improper for me to do so 
now, because J know well that the gentlemen who 
have written to invite me here on this oceasion, en- 
tertain, many of them, opinions different from my- 
self; and they might properly say, “we came here to 
greet Mr. Wesster, and to extend our congratula- 
tions, on those matters in which we agree; and we 
did not come with the expectation that he would 
use the opportunity to discuss questions on which we 
differ. 

On that account, and for that reason, I shall for- 
bear, thinking it my duly so to do: and abstaining 
from using this occasion for the purpose of express 
ing my own opinions and of stating how far I agree 
with friends with whom I have acted for years, and 
how far I am most reluctantly constrained to differ 
from them,I look forward to future occasion, if 
such should be offered, for the opportunity of falfill- 
ing this promise. 

I would say one thinz, gentlemen, because it has 
been alluded to. The mayor has been kind e h 
to say that, in his judgment, having discharged 
duties of the department in which I have acted ina 
manner satisfactory to the country, I might safely be 
left to take care of my own honor and reputation. [I 
suppose he meant to say that in the present distract- 
ed state of the whig party, and in the contrariety of 
opinion which prevails, (if there be a contrariety of 
opinion) as to the course proper to be pu 
me—the decision of that question might be left to 
myself. lam exacTLy or HIS OPINION. (Loud and 
repeated cheers). I am quite of this opinion, gea- 
tlemen, that, in a question touching my own honor or 
the consistency of my own character, as I am to bear 
all the consequences of the decision, I might a great 
deal better be trusted to make it. And though, gen- 
tlemen, no man values more highly than I do the ad- 
vice of his friends, yet on a question so im 
and of such a nature as this, I like to choose the 
friends to advise me; and on this whole subject, 
with this reference, I shall leave you just as Ku. 
LIGHTENED a8 I rob yor. I give no pledge: I 
make no intimations, one way or the other; and I 
will be as absolutely free, when this day closes, to 
act as duty calls, as I was when iu dawn first broke 
upon me. (Repeated cheers.) 
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Gentlemen, there is a delicacy in this case—be- 
eause there is always a delicacy in speaking of dif- 
ferences with friends; but there is no embarrassment 
uo embarrassment. If I see the path of my dut 
clear before me, I trust I have that within me whic 
will enable me to pursue it, and throw all embarrass- 
ment: to the winds. A public man has no occasion 
to be embarrassed, if he is honest. He himself— 
his own feelings are nothing; his country and his 
public duty are everything, and he should sink what- 
ever is personal to himself in far higher considera- 
tions; these are the characteristics that mark us as 
great or as little men. , 

There were many persons in December, 1841, who 
found great objections to my remaining in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. You all know, gentlemen, that twen- 


ty years of honest, I do not say of efficient service of 


not altogether undistinguished service in the whig 
cause had scarcely prepared me for an outpouring such 
as seldom proceeds from whig friends, against whigs 
or against any body. I am a little hard to be coaxed, 
and a great deal harder to be driven. I choose to act 
from my own judgement; and thinking that I was ina 

t where I could render service to my country, I 
staid there; and I leave you this day, and I leave my 
eauntry to say. whether this country would have been 
better off if I had gone also. 

I have no attachment to office. I have tasted its 
sweets, but I have also tasted its bitterness. I am 
content; and I acknowledge J am more anxious to 
preserve the good | have than torun risks for new ac- 
quisitions in public life. I suppose I ought to pause 
here. I suppose I ought not to allude, and will not, 
to any thing further than merely concerns myself. 


Gentlemen. a very respectable convention, a most 
respectable convention assembled here some ten days 
‘ago, and passed some important resolutious. There 
is no set of gentlemen, so far as I know, for whom I 
entertain more respect and regard. They are whigs 
but they are no better whigs than Jam. They have 
served their country in the whig ranks—and so have 
I—quite as long, though, perhaps with less ability and 
succcess. They were sent hither as I suppose, to 
agree upon one whom the whigs of Massachusetts 
should support for governor and lieutenant governor. 
If their power extended beyond that I have not seen 
their commission. If they had authority to speak in 
the name of the whigs of Massachusetts, for other 
purposes or interest, I was not acquainted with that 
power. And in acting further it seems to me they 
were a little inconsiderate. 


Among other resolutions, they declared, in behalf 
of all the whigs of the commonwealth, a full and 
final seperation from the president of the U. S.— 
If these gentlemen said this for the expression of their 

- own opinions, to that extent it is good. Whigs speak 
their sentiments everywhere. — and they have a per- 
ſoet right to do it here. But it becomes quite another 
question, when they assume to represent other char- 
acters, and to speak on other points than those on 
which they were authorized to speak. I am a whig. 
I always have been one—and I always sBaLL be one 
—(repeated cheers)—and if anybody undertakes to 
turn me out of the pale of that communion—let him 
nee to it who gets out first! I am a Massachusetts 
- whig—a Faneuil Hall whig—breathing her air now 
for twenty-five years, and meaning to breathe it on 
oa spot, so long as God shall be pleased to give me 
e. 


Iam accustomed to submit to the decisions of whig 
conventions when properly authorised, for I know that 
only through such bodies, and such organization,great 
public pa can be obtained. But it is quite another 
question when aconvention, acting from the impulse 
of the moment decides upon questions which have 
never been submitted to their arbitration at all. A 
full and final separation they declare, between the 
whigs of Massachusetts and the president of the Uni- 
ted States. This text needs a comment;—what 
does it mean! 


The president has yet three years of his term unex- 
pired. Does the resolution mean that during that 
three years al] the measures of his administration 
shall be opposed by the whigs of Massachusetts— 
right or wrong! Great public interests require his at- 
tention—those to which I have alluded. If the presi- 
dent of the United States should make an earnest and 
serious effort to effect favorably the navigation of the 
country, to regulate the question of British Colonial 
trade, shall all the whi 
from him and refuse their aid? (Cries of No) 
Well, I say wo! Ifthe president directs the proper 
de ent to review the whole commercial regula- 
tions of the United States, to take deeply into con- 
sideration that reciprocity in our direct trade to which 
so much tonnage is now sacrificed—and the proper 
measures shall be suggested and adopted by him, shall 
all the whigs of Massachusetts separate from and o 
pose him? Look, gentlemen, at the question. Do 


ly. 


oſ Massachusetts separate 


you know that now a great proportion—more than garded as one of the most important objects; and I 


one-half—of the carrying trade. the transportation for | am glad if it proves acceptable to the country. 


instahce, of goods between Brazil and the United 
States, is carried on by the tonnage of Northern Eu- 
rope, in consequence of the ill considerate reciprocity 
treaty? As well might we admit them to share our 
coasting trade. We give them the right, without the | 
shadow of advantage of return, to take the bread from 
our children's mouths and give it unto strangers.— 
I ask you, sir, (turning to a gentlemen at his right,) 
as a shipping merchant, if this is not true. (The gen- 
tleman (Mr. Rich) replied emphatically, it is true.) 

Well, is every measure of this kind to be postponed 
or rejected—until these three years become expired, 
and as many more as shall elapse before the time 
when Providence shall bless the whigs with more 
power to do good than they have now? 


employ persons who are supposed to be good whigs— 
holding offices—collecturs—and other custom house 
officers—postmasters, district attorneys, marshals, 
&c.; bad is to become òf them in this separation? 
Are they to be forced to resign or will you give them 
invitation or provocation to resign? Our distinguish- 
ed fellow citizen who does so high credit to himself 
and to his country in upholding the interests and honor 
of his nation at the court of London: is he expected 
to come home and yield his place to his predecessor 
or some one else? And the individual who addresses 
you: where do his brother whigs intend to place him? 
Generally when a divorce takes place the parents 
divide the children. I should be glad to know where 
I am to go! 

But I would not treat the matter lightly or severe- 
I know that at such conventions resolutions are 
never considered with any degree of deliberation.— 
They are passed as they are presented. Who the 
gentlemen were who brought in these resolutions I 
do not know. I dare say they were respectable per- 
sons; but I doubt very much whether they had any 
very definite meaning in their resolutions, or whether 
they very clearly perceived what little they had.— 
They were angry—resentful—desirous to make out 
a string of charges against the president—a sort of a 
bill of indictment, and they concluded by pronounc- 
ing the penalty—a full and final separation. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not look upon this without 
perceiving that they had a bearing, whether inten- 
tional or unintentional, upon my proceedings; and 
therefore I thought proper to take notice of them. 
There are some topics on which it is my fortune to 
differ with my whig brethren; but 1 dare say they are 
right; and I know that I am right in entertaming 
these opinions, and in expressing them if I do enter- 
tain them. They are disposed to postpone all at- 
tempt to do good to some future and uncertain oc- 
casion. Now the whigs have a majority in each 
house of congress, a strong majority, and, in my 
opinion, the time to do good is now; that now should 
be accomplished whatever remains to be done.— 
There are persons of more sanguine temperament 
than I. “Confidence,” says Mr. Burke. is a plant 
of slow growth; and it is true when applied to public 
men. Some people can see distinctly when the whigs 
will have more power, and a better chance for serv- 
ing their country. Beyond the present, far on in 
the future, these men see milder skies and halcyon 
seas, the fogs and darkness which blind other men, 
dim not their vision in the least. 


Now it was not an easy work to accomplish what 
we have already attained. The whigs tried it long— 
they tried it in 1840 and succeeded, but not without 
labor. Ido not believe they will find it easier now; 
and I know that nothing but uuion—and by that J 
mean a cordial, sympathizing, paternal union—can 
prevent the whig cause from prostration. It is not 
and I say it in the presence of the world—it is not 
by premature and partial, and especially by proscrip- 
tion and denunciating proceedings, that this great 
whig family can be united. Do they not know that 
they came into power as a party made up of differing 
opinions? There were men of extreme states rights 
notions—extreme federal notions—excessive tariff and 
excessive anti-tariff notions— what did the country ex- 
pect? That they should come together in a spirit of 
harmony, of conciliation, of unity and sympathy—and 
that they should seek to agree and not to widen the 
breach. lu this lay the hope of saving the country 
from the ruinous measures which at that time threa- 
tened its prosperity. The whole history of the revo- 
lution of 1840 preaches conciliation, and forbearance, 
and kindoess, and friendship, and sympathy, and 
union. 

Gentlemen, if I understand the matter, there were 
four or five great objects for which that revolution 
was undertaken. In the first place, one great object 
was the attempt to establish a permanent be- 
tween the United States and England; for though we 
had no war, we had perpetual agitation and distur- 


| bance. The accomplishment of this must be te- 


The next question was concerning revenue; the 
country was deficient in revenue. It was a fact, a 
notorious fact, that the late administration excecd- 
ed their receipts by their expenditures thus running 
the country in debt, and the government was found 
in debt. Under the operation of the compromise 
act, the revenue wasdiminishing. Now this revolu- 
tion had for one object, therefore, the supply of the 
revenue, and J hope and believe that to a reasonable 
extent that object has been attained. 

And then the great interest of protection—as inci- 
dental or consequent on revenue—or maintained by 
means of Jevying duty by revenue. As to that. much 
has been done; and it will be found I think that 


l i enough has been done and all the whigs for its sup- 
Again, the various departments of the 5 


port deserve my thanks and hearty gratitude. But 
let us be just —let us be just. It was a remark of a 
French rhetorician that nothing can be beautiful 
that is not true: and I am afraid we shall see that 
much of our jubilant oratory will not stand the test 
of this criticism. It is not true that the tariff passed 
solely by the whig strength—or that it could have 
passed. It is not true that the majority of whigs could 
be found in favor of it in either house of congress. 

We all know that more than thirty whigs voted 
against the tariff—out and out, and after all, it passed 
the house by only one vote; anda good deal of eclat 
was supposed to attend it and no little parade was 
made about some one whig who came forward to the 
rescue (as it was called) and cast that single vote.— 
Now had not every other gentleman that sinzle vote 
—and did not the single vote of our neighbor, the 
representative from the Middlesex district, who vo- 
ted for the tariff out and out, just as steadily as did 
the distinguished gentlemen who represents this dis- 
trict, decide the question? He held the tariff in his 
ae just as absolutely as if he had the presidential 
veto. 


In the senate it passed by a single vote again.— 
Could the friends of a tariff have spared the a 
votes from Pennsylvania, the one from Mr. Williams 
of Maine, and that of Mr. Wright of N. York? Let 
us admit the truth, and a lawyer always does that 
when it helps his cause. The truth is far more fav- 
orable than such misrepresentations. The truth is 
a portion of the other party came into the help of 
the tariff, and an important truth it is; for l ask you 
as composing a part of the industrious, hardy men 
of New England, as caring for your children and 
their livelihood, if you would wish such a great ob- 
ject as the protection of your industry made a mere 
party object—rising as party rises, and going down 
to its grave as the party goes down. It is a national 
question—the utility of a tariff of protection—and let 
all parties support it, because, though I hope the as- 
cendancy of whig principles may be perpetual, yet I 
desire to take for the tariff a bond and security, more 
durable than are my hope of the perpetuity of the 
whig 8. 

Let us be true in another respect. This tariff has 
accomplished much. I honor the members who pass- 
ed it. But what has it done? It has restored the 
country in regard to protection to where it was be- 
fore the operation of the compromise act commenc- 
ed, and it has done no more. It has repaired the 
consequences of that measure. I may speak of the 
compromise act. My rurn to speak of it has at last 
come. I can truly say that no measure was ever 
passed which cost me so much grief us that. We 
have heard the motives of that act presented.~ Why 
if by motives gentlemen mean the personal motives 
of those principally concerned, we deem them pure: 
as all public men are supposed to act from pure mo. 
tives. But if we look at the professed objects of the 
law—if we look at what is written on the whole 
transaction—if we see what the Jaw expresses or 
its ſace—if these are its motives—they are, as mo 
tives, still worse than the operation of the act itself 
Ik is explained in its action—every line is full o! 
it—every circumstance attending it is full of it; th 
object was neither more nor less than to impose fo 
all time, a restriction upon the legislature in reg src 
to levying duties without any change of the consti 
tution. It was in fact to insert a prohibitory claus 
in the constitution, that after 1842, no duty should b 
laid which was not according to an observed hori 
zontalism, and exceeded 20 per cent. I say now, a 
I said then, that the principle is false and dangerous 
admits a new feature into the administration of th 
government and the laws, and I predicted that th 
country, only with a spasin and a throe, could eve 
get rid of. Hasn't it done this? Yet thank God w 
have got rid of it. The present tariff loan is suffi 
ciently discriminating, holds to common sense, an 
rejects the principle of the compromise act I hop 
forever. 

Another and original object under the revolutio 
of 1840, was the restoration oſ the currency of th 


— — —— a — 


0 i 
country. Our troubles did not begin with a want of 
money in the treasury; they did not begin with the 
operation of the compromise act, which commenc- 
ed in 1233, and has been contracting ever since. 
There were other causes of the troubles, and while 
they remained, even if the treasury had been full, 
and the tariff and protective policy undisturbed, yet 
till provision was made for a better currency, of 
universal validity throughout the land, the great 


cause would not be removed. 


At the special session of congress the secretary of 
the treasury, Mr. Ewixc, submitted to congress a 
plan for a national bank, founded upon the idea of a 
jarge capital made up by private subscriptions and 
having the power to extend its branches all over the 
country. Ll need not advert to the circumstances of 
its presentation to congress. It had received the 
approbation of the president, and was concurred in 
by every member of the cabinet as the best that 
could be done; for as we said, circumstances had 
placed in the first place the gentleman whom we all 
thought good enough for the sceond—and his opin- 
iong were dierent from ours, but fixed: and we 
deemed it the part of wisdom and prudence to see 
how we could get along as well as might be under 
the circumstances. Mr. Ewing's plan was sent to 
congress as it has been described—except that the 
bank could not establish branches in the state with- 
out the consent of the states. 

Now I had no idea myself that there was any ne- 
cessityv for any such provision—as it was at most 
mere theory though I never would agree in any 
case with the doctrine that the omission to exercise 
a power is a surrender of the power. What was 
done? Douhts were expressed as to whether the in- 
stitution could g9 into operation; many were doubt- 
ful as to obtaining subseriptions. What did we do? 
We sent to the commerciit cities, the principal | 
towns in the country, ard asked gentlemen of known 
skill and capital to come and consult with us about 
ii. They expressed doubts, but hopes also; and 
pled sed themselves to do tns best they could; and as 
the community was interested in it, and the adminis- 
tration was fresh and popular—they were earnest to 
have the bill tried. What was the result? It was | 
sent to the senate and rejected.“ Another bill was 


it is necessary for me, lest the whole burden of dis- adopted nor even temporarily considered. One 
pleasure should fall on others, to say that it met my was afraid to do one thing lest he should break 
hearty, sincere and entire approbation. the constitution, another was afraid to do ano- 


Gentlemen, I hope I have not, during my public | ther lest he should break it; so they did nothing.— 
life, had an overweening coniidence in my own judg- One man would not vote fora bank which had the 
ment or extraordinary unwillingness to defer to the Power to establish branches, lest he should orcak the 
judgment of my friends. But tiere are some subjects constitution; anl another would not vote for one 
in which, I confess, | have some respect for my own | Which had not, lest that he should break it. They 
feelings, ‘The subject of the currency has been the ! acted like a boatman, who in the midst of rocks aud 
study of my life. Thirty years ago, a little before ; Shoals and whirlwinds, should refuse to pull one 
I entered the councils of congress, the question of the Stroke for his safety lest he should break his oar.— 
nature of a mixed currency and the relation of specie | But they stood locking forward to the time when re- 
in a currency became with me a matter of conside- stored confidence shouid enable the bank to go in- 
ration. Many of you may remember a debate npon a to operation. When will this be? When prosperity 
motion introduced into parliament by Mr. Vansittart, returns to the country; that is when the emergency 
during the suspension of the bank of England, and while | over. Meantime they intend to do nothing to save 
her notes were 15 per cent. below par; it was that the the ship from sinking till the chances of wind and 
bank note was worth just as much as its face purport- Ware shall drive her safely on the shore. That's the 
ed to promise; that the bank had not depreciated, but i policy. l ; a i 
that the bullion had risen. Lord Liverpool, Lord! He is more sanguine than I am who can see any 
Castlereagh, Mr. Rhoads, and other members of par- time when the whigs of the country will have more 
lament espoused that side of the questionzand on the power to work, to efleet the grand ohjeet—pestora~ 
other side wore arrayed the strong reasoning powers ition of the currency—than now. This very moment 
of Horner, an l the logic of Huskissun aud the practi- at the approaching session, the country calls in the 
cal good sense of Mr. Alex. Baring. now Lord Ashbur- | loudest voice upon the patriot not to put off—not to 
ton. I confess that the study of thesep apers made me ; Postpone—but to make the best use of the means in 
a bulliouist. I concluded that paper notes would cir- Our hands. There is a measure to which the pres 
culate safely only while they continued to be redeem- dent is pledged, and his advisers approve. Why not 


ed in gold and silver at die counter, wherever they 
were issued. 

Coming into congress the next vear, at the close 
of the war, and findioz the finanses of the country 
in a deplorable condition, I bestowed myself to the 
consideration of that question. believe J had read 
every valuable work on the subject on either side 
of the Atiantie, and had closely observed the 
laws of paper currency as exhibited during the 
different epochs in this country, from 1811, to 
the present time. I bad expressed me opinions at 
various times in congress, some of which had not 


been falsified by subsequent events; and 1 must be 
permitted to entertain quite as mich contidence on 


that subject, in my own opinion, as in the flippant 
paragraph in a newspaper, or the hasty ebullition of 
a debater. And [take the responsibility of saying, 
that the measure then submitted to commress was the 


brought in—divested of this theorectie difficulty, it best and the only measure for the adoption of con- 


was discussed two months and then it was found that 


it would not pass a whig senate. 

I will not pursue the unhappy narrative of the ses 
sion of 1811. Men grew angry and resentful. I saw 
the storm arising and endeavored, as far as I could, 
to hush it. I expressed my opinion freely to the 


two senators froin Massachusetts, and advised them | 


to give men time ta cool—to let a conciliation take 


gress and trial by the people. Jam ready to stake 
my reputation—and it is all I have to stake—upon 
it; and that if the whiz conzress will take the 
measure, and give it a fair trial for three years, 
it will be admitted by ths whole American peo- 
ple to have proved the most beneficial institution 
ever established, the constitution only excepted. 


Understand me—take it as it is—as it came from 


try it, and if it fails let the administration bear it. 
If you will not try it, propose something else. fn the 
| events which have happened I ought to say, I Will 
say, because since [ have begun Iwill make a free 
‘communication, as man to his fellow man, of my 
opinions, and no one of my aze, has written and 
Spoken: more against the ladiscriminate use of the 
veta power than l; and ng man's opinion on that sub- 
ject is more unchanzed than mine. It is universaily 
known t sunpese—and it not it should and shali be 
that f advised against the vetoin all und in every case 
in which it has been exercised by the presidem. [Re- 
. peated chicers. } 
But while ! have done this I am not willing to 
give up this great object for the sake of making up 
in case against the president. I cannot sympathize 
with those whigs, wio in full possession of power 
for certain objects, attempt nothing and will attempt 
nothing. until they can constitutionally get rid of the 
| veto. It seems Jike a mockery of the expectations 
'of the whigs of the country. - 
| There is no probability that tho veto, power will 
ever be struck outof the constitution altogether.— 
! There must be some such restraint in this as in othet 
teases. The people of New York have determined 
that certain acts hall not become laws without a vote 
tof two-thirds, aud have thus imposed upon them- 
‘selves a similar restriction. The rule of the house 


place, and harmony be restored if possible. [am the consideration ot the cabinet, not as it was aſter ean only be suspended by a vote of two-thirds. The 
bound to suppose my advice was not good; it certain- congress had begun to work upan it. For when they veto then is no creater restraint than they lay upon 


ly was not tuilowed, and the consequences I need not struck out the power of governing exchanges, it vas themselves. 


ell you. 
‘The subject came up azain at the last session, and 
the president sent in to congress the plan of an ex- 
chequer. The measure received but little favor, and 
)))) 8 
„This paragraph of Mr. W. 's speech is thus re- 
ported in the Boston Atlas: 
“T wish to say a word upon this subject. At the 
special session, Mr. Ewiag proposed a plan fora Na- 
tional Bank, on the idea of a large capital, to be 


furnished by private subscription, with branches ſor 


Don discount. It received the approbation of eve- 
ry member of the cabinet. as the only plan which 
would be likely to succeed, considering the opinions 
of the individual whom we had all agreed to put in 
the second place in the goverament. It was the part 
of wisdom not to sce how much of a case we could 
make out against the President, but how to get onas 
well as we might with the President. Mr. Ewing's 
bill did not allow the establishment of branches 
without the consent of the states. I have no idea 
myself that there is a constitutional 1 for 
this restriction. I never had any such idea, bu 
could see no great difference that it could make. 
was merely a theoretic difficulty, 
practical disadvantages that { could see,—but its op- 
posers contended that the omission to exercise a 
power amounted to a relinquishment of it. 

“it was all along exceedingly doubtful, whether 


a bill. if passed, would be carried into effect. | N! 
such a bill, if | l | said that it would be a lifeless machine—n would 


We did what we could under the circumstances. We 
sent to tlie principal commercial citics—we had men 
of skill and experience about us to consult with. 


tI; 
It 


attended with no nothing to be attempted? When the exchequer was come among us, if Washington were here and John 


not worth a rush—not worth the parchment on which 
the Jaw would have been engrossed. The great de- 
sire, the urgent neceasily of this country is a currency 
—facility of exchange. You work for the people of 
Alabama—they plant for you, and you want a com- 
mon medium, to equalize debt and credit with the 
same velocity as steam transports inen and machinery. 
You have not got it—you can't get it but by the au- 
thority and permission of goverument—never, never. 
You want a large and liberal provision forexchange, 
and without this you cannot reach the good at which 
you aim. How will you doit [need not say by a 


| Bank of the U. States, based upon private subscrip- 


tion; for it is out of the question. The man who pur- 
sues that follows an obsolete idea. Suppose a law 
should establish a bank, with a capital of fifty mil- 
lions; who will subscribe to it what will you give per 
share? It is entirely out of the question. 
then for purposes of local discount; say in State street 
do you want the nation to send here so much untaxed 
capital to partake your discounts? 


Well, what shall we ever have? for [ repeat it, 
mary gentlemen propose to do nothing—Dbut to post- 
pone everything till the incoming of the Jews. Is 


presente. to congress it was assailed from all quar- 
ters. I believe one gentleman did get courage to say 
in its favor that he did not know but after all, by 
some possibility, some good might come of it. But 
it had many different classes of opponents. Some 


not move at all; others said it would have b7 far too 
much life; it would answer the purpose of its crea- 


Take it į 


After all the great objections to this course recom- 
mended by some of my whiz brethern is that is ut- 
terly hopeless. Who expects to see the day when 

this restriction of the veto shouid be brought aheu? 
Before restoring prosperity of the country they must 
wait for an amendment to the constitution. I will 
not say that this tritling—but it is treating the inte- 
rests of the country with far too little regard. 


I repeat that now is the time, and the whies ara 
the men to accomplish the grea! objects for whieh 
the people, the whig people—have striven for the 
last ten years; and till this is done there can be no 
restoration of our former prosperity; and I sap that, 
‘in my opinion, the plan proposed last year will edect 
that result. If a mechanic makes a tool—an axe. a 
saw, a plane, and knows that its temper is good, and 
its parts properly constructed, he knows it will an- 
lawer the purpose for which it was copstructed; and 
-I know this wall. tte 

On the other object—to which I will harely a d 
but which is one of so much importance that l 
cannot pass it by; | mean the mortifying state of the 
‘public credit of this country. T cannot help think- 


ing that if the statesmen of past ages were again to 


' Adams and Ha:nilton and Madison, they would be 
‘deeply concerned at the sad change that has come 
over our public credit. 

lam in a situation in which Lam obliged to read, 
: generally, with pleasure, but not always, comm ani- 
cations from our agents abroad. It is distressing to 
‘hear them speak of the pain they feel at what they 
see and hear said of American credit. We have a 


They cxpressed doubts,—hopes also, and pledged | tlon—and that was to increase executive power.— stock Joan, the present rate of which is 125 ta the 


themselves to do the best they could to promote its 
success. As the administration was new and fresh 
and popular, they expressed great earnestness to try 
‘the new measure. 


weeks discussion, it was found that it could not even 
pass a whig senate.” cee 


It was sent tothe Senate, but re- 
jected;—a new bill was introduced, but after six: 


* 


One found it King Log and the other King Serpent. silver dollar. 


One indicted it as a terriiic giant of enormous mag- 
nitude, striding over und crushinz the liberties of the 
country; it would, therefore, break the constilution, 
and therefore they would oppose it. 

. These ‘opposing arguments contradicting each 
Other, convinced me that the plan conid not be 


Is there nobody to make a move in 
this matter? Is there not a man in our councils large 
| enongh, comprehensive enough, to present the casc 
‘before the American pec:.'e, and show them the ine- 
vitable consequences of this loss of public faith—of 
iblic credit—I may say of our character for mo- 


la and honesty? 


i t 
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General Jackson finds fault with my calling Judge 
Hall an upright judge; and says that iny sentiments 
on this subject were such as the late Abner L. Dun- 


Some are so indiscreet as to talk of repudiation. 
Repudiate a debt! Does repudiation pay a debt?— 
-does it dtacharze the debtor? Is not the law just as 
permanent and inflexible and enduring until the debt 


in the house of representatives, that a very full and 
circumstantial account of the whole proceeding was 
contained in judge Martin's History of Louisiana. I can, “under whose patronage I was raised, would 
is paid or discharged! And is not a debt always; succeeded in procuring a copy of that work. When! have been ashamed to avow.” From this, and seve- 
binding in law andin morals? Our people should I addressed the senate, I premised my remarks bv {ral other passages in his letter, it is evident that the 
not deceive themselves. Repudiation only adds a stating that I had no other personal knowledge of| general confounds me with an elder brother of mine 
disreputable acknowledgement to the disability. It! the facts than was possessed by every other se- who was, at the time of the invasion, a student in 
is our duty, so far as in our power, to rouse public | nator; and not as great as some, whose age at the! Mr. Duncan’s office, and a member of his family. 
feeling to maintain and assist the beneficial influence time enabled them to speak somewhat from memory. He is. therefore. entirely in error in imputing to 
of law and morals, and preserve our faith and credit. My remarks on this subject are thus given in the me any recollection of the “leading facts of the 
People say that the intelligent peopic of Enrope | brief sketch of them contained in the Globe: Ile | case,” or a knowledge of Mr. Duncan’s opinions 
ought to distinguish between the state and general did not profess to have any personal knowledge of| with regard to Judge Hall. Thad very creat rezard 

vernments. And so they ought—and what then?) these facts. Since the last debate, however, he had | for that gentleman, and respect for his mainory. and 
All government is of the people; and if the states consulted a work in which they were narrated with am closely connected with his family; but have no 
repudiate their debts and find no rebuke, Europe} great persp!cuity and minuteness of detail. He al-|knowleze whatever of his opinions on this or any 
may ask how long will it be before the national go- luded to the history of Louisiana, by judge Martin. ! o'her subject, as he died many years ago, while I 
vernment will, unrebuked, repudiate her debts. ! Hle did not vouch for the entire accuracy of this! was yet a schoolboy. ree 

Ido not say what the constitution authorises con- work, bnt he would vouch that the author was a For the same reason my knowledge of Judge 


Being reminded, however, by onc of my colleagues | 


gress to do—but only that if the principles recog- man of yreat learning, industry and research; who 
‘mised as true by that body, aud the public land fund‘ was in 1815, and still ts, one of the judyes of the su- 
be really the property of some of the states of the preme court of his state, distinguished for his im- 


wnion, here is a beginning for some measure of re- partiality as a judge,” &c. 


For every fact which l 


gular and constitutional aid whereby the states may mentioned, I referred to some passage in this work, 


‘gave their credit and the credit of the people. 
- I have detained you too long. 


‘which was before me. 


Hails character is only traditional; but [speak not 
only my own sentiments, but those of several of my 
colleazues in the other house, who had better oppor- 
tunities of knowing him, when I say that he has 
left behind him an irreproachable character, both as 


i ' It is evident therefore, that | a man and as a magistrate; and T am inclined to be- 
In my judgment if there be any errors or misstatements in regard to! ſieve that the grave charges of forgery and coward- 


‘there remains certain important objects, fit to en- these facts, they are imputable not to me, but lo the ‘ice, brought against him by Gen. Jackson, will be 
ge the attention of both public and private men. author of this work; he is still alive and has the abi- las novel to his cotemporaries and acquaintances as 


Lit me remind you of the questions wich England—‘ lity to sustain his work, if it be correct. and would, I 
the prosecutions of the clatins of our citizens on ſo- have no doubt, cheerfully correct any error contain- 
vernments—the question of reciprocal trea- ed in it, when satisfied that it was an error. 
e colonial trade—the most absorbing sub- be permitted to say, however, that it is now about 
“ject of the currency, and the great subject of the, thirteen years since that work was published; that it 
restoration of the national credit and character. To is referred to as authority in the courts of justice of 


, feign 
e 


l must 


they certainly are to myself. 


General Jackson says I dure not “deny Crese ficts 
orer mu signature.“ In this he is certainly correct: 
for [dare not deny what F know nothins about, and 
hear from him for the first time. Neither ean Say 
(as the general supposes F ean) whether “Blrc & 


f these objects I am ready to devote my life, cither in Louisiana in matters connected with the history of | Co. with my tira historians,” were, or were not, “suse 
public or private station. I do not expect, gentle- that state; and that this is the first time that any at- pected of being partof the chque who correaponded 


men, that much of public service remains to be done ` tempt has, to my knowledge, been made to impeach! with the enemy.” 


Iain so utterly incredulous, that 


by me, but I shall be ready, for the promotion of the correctness of the account therein contained of I do not believe in the existenee of such a dique, 
these objects, to act with suber men of any party the circumstances connected with the imposition of 


and of all parties. 


ty contest may be merged in purty feeling. 


- the character of the country. 


In the pursuit of these objects, in public as in pri-; vol. 2, of his work, he says: 


citing a mutiny, fora libel, and as a spy.” 
what says Judge Martin on this point? At p. 402. 


the fine on general Jackson. 
There is no danger that patriotism in a warm par- 
＋ be- 

` Beve that among suber men this conviction is grow- 
ing settled—fast growing settled, hat the great in- 
terests of the country require far more moderate 
party feelings; more freedom for public c.nsidcrae | 
` thon; more honest and generous union of well-mean-: aud ordered him 
ing men of all sides to uphold the institutions and 


The Gencral mentions two instances of mis-state- 
ments by me. 


The first is, that Louallier was arrested for a libel. 
My words, as reported in the Globe,“ ate, Gene- 


' ral Jackson immediately issued an order for his arrest, 


to be tried by a court-matial fur ex- 
Now, | 


“Seven distinet charges 


vate, I ain willing to perform the part assigned to | were exhibited against the prisoner.” He then pro- 


me. and to give to it, with hearty good will and zeal, ' 
is, “toriting a wilful and corrupt libel.” 
Mr. Webster was listened to throughout with the tells us that the prisoner's counsel filed a plea to the 
utmost atteution, and was frequently interrupted : jurisdiction of the court; and at p. 406, that on the 
with bursts of applause from the thousands present. 9th, the court sustained this pica, as to all the charges 
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all that yet remains to me of strength and of life. 


SENATOR CONRAD'S LETTER. 


TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE GLOBE. 
Washington, July 1, 1342. 


Sen In the Globe of the 29th ultimo is contained | by General Gaines who presided over it. 


cecds to enumerate these charges, the sixth of which 
At p. 403, he 


except that of being a spy. 


If there be any error in this statement, (which is 
not probable, considering the minuteness with which 
itis narrated,) it could be corrected by the records of 
the court-martial, which are probably still extant, or 
The next 


a letter of general Jackson to F. P. Blair, esq. con- | charge of mis- statement is contained it the following 
taining some strictures on the remarks made by me | paragraph of the General's letter: Judge Hall was 
in the senate, on the bill to refund to general Jack- | liberated and sent beyond the lines of my encamp- 


son the fine imposed upon him by judge Hall for ajf ment with special orders not to 


Contempt of court. 


return as long as the 


enemy should be on ourcoast. But Mr. Conrad says 


Although, when ] made those remarks, I did not | the enemy had left our coast at this time; and the ne- 
flatter myself that J should escape my portion of that cessity for martial law ceased. I regret such loose 
vituperation which has ever beea the lot of all who assertions; had he attended to the record, he would 
ventured to thwart the wishes or oppose the mea- have found that Mr. Livingston returned from the 
sures of general Jackson, i did n t anticipate that fcet on the 10th, where he had been to complete the 


they were destined to involve me ina discussion with cartel for the exchuage of prisoners,” &c. 


Now if 


that individual himself, or that he, or any one else, the General will take the pains to recur to the sketch 


could, by any possibility charge me with misrepre- 
There are some re- 


_ senting the facts of the case. 


of my remarks, he will find that he has himself fallen 
into an error. They are given in the Globe as fol- 


marks, however, iu general Jackson's letter, which, | lows: 


however, insensible to ordinary newspaper abuse, I 


“He was put under a guard of soldiers, who con- 


cannot suller to pass unnoticed—as the authority of queted him beyond the limits of tle city, with a posi- 


his name would give them a sanction and importance 
they would not otherwise possess. 1 beg leave, there- 
fore, to avail myself your paper, as the channel 
through which his letter was made public, to correct 


some errors contained in it. 


The judiciary com.nittee, to whom the bill to re- 


tive injunction not to re-enter it until olficial intelli- 
gence arrived of the treaty of peace, or until the ene- 
wry had left the Southern coast.” ‘Thus, so far from sta- 


ting that the enemy had left our coast at this time 1 
‘state the reverse, and precisely what the General 


lalinself states. 


much less can pretend to know who were the per- 
sons that composed it. I believe, and shall continue 
to believe until 1 have some better evidence of the 
fact than the gossip picked up in the enemys camp, 
that there was as little ground for this suspicion, as 
there was for the opinion that the lezislature of 
Louisiana intended to surrender the city. Judgo 
Martin, I presume, is one of the two historians re- 
ferred to, (who the other is, I cannot imagine); and 
I must say that this is the very first time I bare heard 
him charged with even being suspected of treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy. Whether such sus- 
picions did or did not exist, however, is what Jam 
unable to say. 


If there was any reasonable ground for them, it is 


hardly probable that he would have besa sured, 
during such a long period of time. to retain the emi- 


nent situation in which he has acquired a reputation 
for talents, learning, and integrity, surpaased by that 
of no judge ia Louisiana, an: l of few in this country. 
[ do not profess, however, to be much versed in 
these obscure passages in the history of that glorious 
epoch; nor shall 1 willingly undertake the task of 
elacidating them. F have no taste for such research- 
e3. I would derive no satisfaction from the discos 
very (even tf | made it), that many of my country- 
men, whom I had supposed to be brave, were cow- 
ards; and many that | believed to ha patriots were 
only traitors in disguise. f prefer dwelling on the 
grander and brighter features of that glorious pic- 
ture. It requires no back-zround of such som re co- 
lors to give it relief, and make it one of the most 
splendid in our national gallery. In my admiration 
of that picture. and my gratitude to those to whose 
valor we are indebted for it I yield to no one and 
shall always be ready to testify those feclings when 
this can be done consistently with justice to others, 
and with those principles, on the preservation of 
which the perpetuity of our institutions depend. Of 
our willingness todo this, in the present case, both 
my colleague and myselſ hate given ample evidence, 
by voting for the bill. The bill contained a clause 
not intended, and, in our opinion, not calculated to 
reflect the slightest censure on General Jackson; but 
designed merely to exclude the idea that there was 
any intention to review the judicial proceedings, 
and, by implieation, to affix a stigma on the memory 


of the judge before whom they had taken place. In 
opposition, however, to the plain import of the Jan: 
guage of the bill, to the solemn declarations of Mr. 
Bayard. who moved it, to my colleague's, my own, 
and those of our senators who supported it, Gene- 
ral Jackson declares that he dectires that this 
clause was intended to insult his feelings. I shall nat 
labor to remove this impression; and even if 1 were 
desirous to do so, 1 would have no other means o 
accomplishing the object than by referring to the 
bill itself and to those declarations. l apprehend, 
however, that the public will not require even tha 
to satisfy them that no member of the senate couk 
be actuated by such unworthy motives. I remain 
sir, your obedient servant, © C. M. CONRAD. 


fund to genera! Jackson the fine imposed on him by 
judge Hall had been referred, had moved to be dis-! Judge Martin is again my authority for this. At p. 
charged from the consideration of it, on the ground 414, vol. 2, he says: “Three days alter it had been 
that no evidence had been offered in support of it. officially anounced to the inhabitants cf New Orleans 
-W hen the debate took place | was somewhat sur that Jackson was in possession of persuasive evidence 
rised to find that gentlemen differed very materially that a state of peace existed, and the militia had 
am regard to the facts of the case. No transcript of been discharged, the door of /full’s prison was thrown 
the record was produced. (as general Jackson seems open, but not for his release. He was put under a 
fo suppose); and no other evidence whatever was ap- guard, who led him several miles beyon : the limits 
a led to, except such as the memories of senators o1 the city, where they left him, with a prohibition 
supply, or as could be found in such publications as to return until the ratification of the treaty was regu- 
could be obtained in the library of congress. Severat larly announced, or the British had left the southern 
nmtilemen interrogated ine in regard to the facts; but coast.” ‘hus, it will be seen, | have retained not 
gould affurd them no information, for the accuracy only the import, but almost the very words of the 
of w hich [ could-voueh. historian. : : : x 
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Banks. ‘fhe Boston Courier states that the Phænix 
Bank of Charlestown, Mass. which failed on Monday, 
was one of the pet banks. It adds that on Saturday the 
Purser at the navy yard paid off all the salaries, &c. in 
bilis of this bank, and that quite a large amount of this 
monev is still in the bands of the officers of the navy and 
the subordinates. 

The Boston A‘las, speaking of this failure, says— 

The rumor in the street is, thatthe whole capital of 
the bank has been loaned ‘to two firms, withont adequate 
eecuriiv—the paper being so arranged, at the time of ex- 
amination of the bank commissioners, ae to elude the 
most careful scrutiny. ‘The deception is made the more 
flavrant by the fact, that a dividend of profits, of 3 per 
cent. had been declared, payable on the very day that 
tne bank stopped payment. 


Bricks. The Philadelphia Inquirer contains a state- 
ment invelation to the manufacture of bricks at the vari- 
ous yards in thateity. From this we learn that there were 
manufactured at thirty-six yards in that city, in 1841. 
63.630.000 bricks, and in 1842 51.515 000, shewing a lers 
number manufactured during the present year by 7,115,- 
000. In 1841 bricks were valued at $7 25 per thousand, 
producing $424,752. This vear they are worth $6 per 
thousand, and will vield $309,090. The difference in fa- 
vor of 1841 is $115,672. 

CAMELS ON TIE WESTERN PRAIRIES. HI. Bohlin a 
native of Russia, who has passed many years of his 
life in the countries of the Volga and Ural, suggests 
in the New Genesee Farmer, the introduction of ca- 
mels from some port of the Black Sea, and their be- 
tng reared for service on the prairies of the west.— 
He remarks that 120 miles is an ordinary day's jour- 
ney for the more speedy of them, they stand a rigor- 
ous climate, can withstand thirst for many days, bear 
from 600 to 1,000 lbs. besides a rider as a common 
load, subsist on the simplest weeds and twigs, and 
their breeding is not more expensive than horses. 
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Cauirornia Gol. op. A letter from California, dated 
May 1, says they have at last discovered gold, not far 
from San Fernanda, and gather pieces of the size of an 
evlih of a colar., Those who are acquainted with these 
“pluiceres,” as they call them, (for it is not a mine), say 
it will grow richer, and may lead toa mine. Gold to the 
amount of sume thousands cf dollars, bas already been 
collected.“ 

CoL. R. M. Jonnson arrived on 2nd inst. at Har- 
risburg. On Monday he was escorted to the capito! 
by the Dauphin Guards and the Harrisburg Rifles.— 
He was welcomed in a felicitous speech, by the hon. 
Calvin Blythe, lo which, says the Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, old Tecumseh responded in one of his native 
and interesting addresses. 


Customs. We understand, says the New York 
Journal of Commerce, that the Comptroller of the 
treasury has decided that, under the new tariff, 
freight is not one of the charges subject to cart 
Merchants who have paid duty on freight, will re- 
ceive the money back at the custom house. 


“Civirizep” warrarRe. The London Sun, in giv- 
ing an account ot the Jast battle between the Eng- 
lish and Chinese, says: i 

“The troops contrived to surround the Chinese, 
and quite bewildered them. The carnage was 
dreadiul, being more of a butchery than a battle. 
Ignorant of the laws of civilized warfare, the poor 
creatures knew not how to surrender, and were 
massacred. Not less than a thousand of them, in- 
cluding a great number of Mandarins, were killed, 
while only three of the British troops were slain.“ 


Connecticot. Extra session. Governor Cleve- 
land, of Conn., has issued a proclamation, calling 
the Jegislature to convene at New Haven, on Tues- 
day, the twenty-fifth day of October next. 


Drarns. The Rev. Dr. Channing died at Bennington 
VI. ou Sunday afternoon the 2d instant. 

At New Orleans, on the 28th ult. six new cases of 
yellow fever were admitted into tho hospitals. Only 
one death by yellow fever occurred on that day. 

At Mobile, during the week ending on the 28th ult. 
there were five cases of yellow fever, two of which 
proved fatal. 


Execrions. Elections take place, this fall, in 
the following states, and at the times opposite to 
them: 


Georgia, Arkansas, and Michigan, Oct. 3 
Maryland, * 5 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina, 10 
New Jersy, “ 10 and 11 
Ohio, 11 
Mississippi, Nov. 7 
New York and Delaware, “ 8 
Massachusetts, 14 
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Georgia, Arkansas, and New York, elect members 
of congress, in addition to state officers. 


The full news of the election in Maryland has not 
yet been received. The general result on joint bal- 
lot in the two houses is closely contested. 

The elections for inspectors of election in the state 


of Delaware have resulted in favor of the Van Buren 
candidates. 


—— 


Gotp DiscovERED in GEOnGIA. Within a few weeks 
past considerable gold has been fonod in Merriwe- 
ther county. The mines are situated in the upper 
part, not far from Coweta, and they promise to be bath 
rich and extentive. The mertal is said to be very pure 
probably more so than that of any other mines in the 
atate They have already been worked to such an ex- 
tent as to show that there is no mistake about the matter, 
and have yielded a very handsome reuirn for the labor. 
Several of the mines in the Cherokee country are exten- 
sively worked, and generally found profitable, some of 
them prove to be very rich. That owned by John C. 
Calhoun ig probably the must profitable. 
i { Macon Messsenger. 


Ricn Gorp Mune. We last week saw some of 
the most beautiful and valuable specimens of gold 
that we have ever seen taken from the ground.— 
They were from a mine lately discovered on the land 
of Valentine Derr on Stanly’s Creek, in Lincoln 
county. One piece weighed 49 penny weights and 
six grains, and six other pieces averaged from two 
to five pennyweights, pure gold when found. The 
mine has now been worked about six imounthe, and 
seems only to increase in value. May it continue 
long to do so. , 

[Mecklenburg (N. C.) Jeffersonian. 


Homocoratay has made an illustrious convert In 
England, as appears by the following letter in the 
N. Y. Evening Post: 

London, Sept. 2d, 1842. 

“The duke of Wellington, moved by the extraor- 
dinary cures which have come under his notice, has 
without solicitation given a donation of fifty guineas 
to a Homeopathic dispensary, and enrolled himself 
as an annual subscriber of five guineas. This event 
is the more satisfactory as the duke is one who ne- 
ver subscribes to any institution for the mere sake of 
popularily—usefulness being the only consideration 
that ever operates upon bis straight forward and un- 
imaginative mind.” 


Iuurors. The Alton Telegraph gives returns from 
all the counties in Illinois of the late election for govern- 
or ofthat state. T'he aggregate result is as follows: 


For Ford (V. B.) 44.961 
For Duncan (Whig) 38,072 
Majority fur Ford 6,889 


Mexico. The Madisonian of 6th states that 
Georce S. Curson, Esq., bearing despatches from 
the United States Minister at Mexico to the depart- 
ment of state, arrived in Washington on Wednesday 
having leſt Mexico on the 19th ult., and performed 
the whole distance between the two cities of Mexico 
and Washington in twenty-three days. Mr. C. confirms 
the news of the capture of San Antonio by the Mex- 
icans, under general Wall; they having carried the 
town while the court was in session, and broken into 
the court-room while some lawyer was arguing a case 
and taken, plaintiff and defendant, judge, jury and all, 
5 The belief is, that a serious attack on 

bx as is intended by Mexico, and that the destination 
of the troops, assembled under pretence of p 
ing to Yucatan, is, in reality Galveston. 


. Meteor. A remarkably brilliant meteor passed 
over the city of St. Louis on Sunday evening, the 
25th ult. About five minutes after its explosion, 
which was observed, a sound was heard like two ra- 
pid discharges of very heavy artillery. 


Minerat WEALUTH. We learn from Hill's New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, that Dr. Charles T. Jackson, state geolo- 
gist, has lately examined a rch vein of arsenic in Dun- 
barton—every ton of which, in its erude state, he re 
sents to be worth forty dollars delivered in Boston. Iti 
extensively used in painting. Dr Jackson says hie may 
be taken io Boston by rail road, at an «xpense probably 
not exceeding ſour oi five doilirs per ton. 


MILITARY TRACT LAND TITLES. “The quantity of 
land in this state appropriated to soldiers in the last 
war is three and a half millions of acres. This, di- 
vided by 160, will give 21,875 as the number of quar- 
ter sections, and of course there is this number of 
military patents. What portion of these are undis- 
puted it is difficult to ascertain. If one-fifth, then 
there are 17,500 quarter sections now in controversy 
—that is, there are two sets of claimants to them: 
those who hold the original patents, and those who 
have purchased the land under the sale for taxes, and 
therefore hold it by tax titles, as they are called.— 
Some of these quarter sections are highly improved, 
and among the best farms in the state, and yet the ti- 
tle is in a state of uncertainty depending upon the de- 
cision of the courts.” Peoria Ill. Reg. 
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Navar. The naval general court martial, now in 
session at New York, were engaged on Tuesday with 
the defence of Commodore Dallas. After the de- 
fence had been read, the court was cleared: the 
members remained in deliberation some time, and 
then announced that the next case would be that of 
midshipman Weston, late of the Warren. 


The steamships Missouri and Mississippi are at 
the New York navy yard, undergoing some slight re- 
pairs, preparatory to another cruise. 

The navy department recently issued an- order in 
regard to commands on shore in the marine cor 
an interchange among all officers in the command of 
stations was to have taken place on the Ist October, 
but its operation has been extended to the 15th of 
ee next, at which time it will be rigidly en- 

orced. 


Rall. roans in Prussia. Prussia has already se- 
ven rail roads; Ist from Berlin to Potsdam; 2d, from 
Berlin to Madreburg and Anhalt; 3d, Madgeburg 
and Leipsic; 4th, Dusseldorf Elberfeld; 5th, Cologue, 
Aix-la Chapelle; 6th, Breslau to Brieg; 7th, Berlin 
to Neustadt and Elberwalde; the next year this roed 
will be prolonzed to Stettin. The rail roads from 
Berlin to Frankfort on the Oder, and from Madge- 
1885 to Halberstadt will be commenced in the year 


Rortucut.ps. It is stated that the Rothehilds of 
London have offered to compound their tax under 
the new income tax act of Sir Robert Peel, for three 
years at £24,000. In other words, they are willin 
to be let off with the payment to the tax collector o 
$40,000 a year. They admit, therefore, if the te- 
port be true, that their annnal income is at least one 
million three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

[ Sun. 


Srionr socks of earthquake were felt at Maya- 
guez, Porto Rico, on the 13th and 14th ult. 


Trzroral. Governors. The following are the 
gubcrnatorial dignitaries who have given their names 
to the pledge, and are lending the aid of their pre- 
cept and example in favor of the noble cause of to- 
tal abstinence: 

Governor Cleveland, of Conneeticut, Ex-govern- 
or Ellsworth, of do. Governor Porter, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Governor Seward, of New York. Ex-go- 
vernor Gayle, of Alabama. Governor Fairfield, of 
Maine. Ex-governor Kent, of do. 

Here is found a pretty respectable group of teeto- 
talers, and especially so, when their respective cha- 
racters, and the extent of territory and population 
over which they preside, are considered. 

{Worcester Waterfall. 


The hon. Jouw C. Carnouw is expected to visit 
New York in November. f (Balt. Clipper. 


THANK+GIVING Day. In Moassachuatts Thursday 24th 
of Noveniber, and in New Hampshire. Thursday 224 
uf December, have heen respectively fixed upon by the 
governure ef those siates, as days of thanksgiving and 
prayer. . 

Tre Brirish FEET now in the Mediterranean, com- 
prises a total ot thirty-five pennants, viz: eleven sail of 
the line, five frigates, tour brigs of war, one stenm frivate, 
‘IX war steamers, five steam packets, two surveyin 
ships, carrying about 1,300 guns, 10,400 men, and 2,07 
mannes; and the steam force may be reckoned at abaut 
2,600 horse power. 


Taner. The Mobile Register savs the bill, is a short 
lived one. Nothing but an overpowering necessitv could 
have enabled it to pass at all and the first duty of every 
i will be tu make its duration as brief as pos- 
aible. ; £ 


Tosacco. The Natchez Courier, speaking of the 
tobacco crop of Mississippi, says: “Gentlemen who 
are familiar with the article, estimate the quantity 
produced in this state last vear, at from 14, 000 to 
15,000 hhds., and it is expected that the increased 
production of the present year will be from 3,000 to 
4,000 hogsheads.” 


WATER ROTTED HEMP. We mentioned on Wed- 
nesday that Mr. John Lay of this county, had left 
with us a specimen of hemp, which had been steam 
rotted in twelve hours. Yesterday he again left us 
two samples of water rotted hemp. one of which, ta- 
ken from the stack, or cured hemp, was rotted in five 
days; and the other, taken from tie field, or uncured, 
was rotted in four days and ten hours. The hemp is 
left here for the inspection of connoisseurs in the ar- 
ticle, and to pass their judgment thereon, as to its 
suitability for the use of the government? These 
Specimens are in as perfect order for the market and 
the factory, as any ever prepared by any process, no 
matter how brief or tedious; and the strength of the 
fibre equal to any ever rotted by the waters of the 
Don or the Wolga, or any of their tributaries. 


(St. Louis Republican. 
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Jews. A magnificent piece of plate is about to be 
presented to Sir Moses Montefiore from a large bod 
of subscribers of the Jewish persuasion, as a mar 
of esteem and gratitude for his services on behalf of 
those among their race who were persecuted on ac- 
count of the “Father Thomas” affair a year or two 
ago. It is a massive yetelegant work of silver, standing 
upwards of two feet in height, and weighing about 
1,300 ounces. On its four sides are representations 
exquisitely executed in chaste relievo of Sir Moses 
landing, of his presentation to the Sultan, of his an- 
nouncing to the Jews their liberation, and of his 
thanksgiving in the synagogue; lower compartments 
being fled up on two sides with emblematical re- 
presentations of the persecution suffered by the Jews, 
and of the noble part taken by England in their pro- 
tection; on the third, being admirably pictured, is 
the grand subject of Moses engulphing the Egyptian 
host in the Red Sea, and in the front there is the in- 
scription, as follows: This testimonial of respect 
and gratitude is presented to Sir Moses Montefiore 
by a large number of his brethren in the United 
Kingdom, Barbadoes, the United States, and Jamaica, 
in consideration of the many personal sacrifices en- 
dured by bim and his lady during his mission to the 
east - anno mundi 5600, (A. D. 1840). The mission 
was undertaken by Sir Moses in defence of the Jews 
at Damascus, &c. from the false accusations made 
against them, in consequence of which they suffered 
unexampled persecution, some of them having died 
under the torture. His exertions were eminently 
successful; such of the Jews as had been imprisoned 
were liberated; those who had sought safety in flight 
were enabled to return in peace, and a firman was 
obtained from the Sultan, proclaiming the innocence 
of the accused, the falsehood of the aspersions cast 
upon their religion, and also ordering that the Jewish 
people throughout the Turkish dominions should en- 
Joy the same privileges as all other nations.” At the 
four corners are beautifully modelled figures, two 
representing Moses and Ezra, and two figuratively 
representing the persecution and the emancipation of 
the Jews. Altogether, the work does high credit to 
British art. [Evening paper. 


Tue Baitish Treaty. The following are the 
remarks of the Loudon Times gn the results of the 
late negotiation. It will be perceived that rather a 
cold approval is given to the treaty. This is in ac- 
cordance with the general tone of that journal at pre- 
sent, towards the administration: 

We hail, as a serious and permanent boon to this 
country and the United States, the termination of 
Lord Ashburton’s mission to Ameriea, furnishing, as 
it has done, a peaceful settlement of a variety of 
questions—some immediately: menacing, and all min- 
istering an ever ready occasion of mischief at any 
lime when the British and American governments 
found themselves hostilely disposed. 

The questions waiting solution were those re- 
specting the disputed boundary, the slave trade, the 
Creole, the Caroline, the arrest of McLeod, and the 
rights of impressment, an visitation at sea—a pretty 
formidable catalogue. The five first Lord Ashbur- 
ton has disposed of. The last he has omitted, and 
perhaps wise ly, as unmanageable. And now to par- 
ticulars. 

With the settlement of the boundary question 
Kittle fault can be found. It needs, indeed, but a 
glance at the map to see that neither the present line 
nor that claimed by the American government could 
have been that intended by those who arranged the 
treaty of 1783. 
part of the St. John’s River and its tribùütaries—ihe 
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tract or tongue of land till now in dispute—was then | treat on that subject; while the differences respect- 
an unoccupied and unprofitable territory, projecting | ing the Creole, the Caroline, and the seizure of Me- 
itself in the most anomalous and unnatural way be- Leod are put at rest in a correspondence which will 
tween our dependencies of New Brunswick and Low- doubtless be before the world in course of time. On 
er Canada. It is impossible, in the negotiation of that | none of the three subjects can it be said that any 
treaty, that our representatives can have intended | apology is tendered; though Mr. Webster chooses, if 
to cede, any more than the Americans wou! have | the report of the American newspapers is correct, to 
thought it worth while to demand, a line of demar- consider Lord Ashburton's justi cation of the burn- 
cation so unnecessarily capricious and unreasonable. | ing of the Caroline in that light. In the case, how- 
At the same time it must be allowed, that the prima | ever, of McLeod, not only does the American minis 

facie effect of the treaty does so far favor their ter distinetly recognise the personal irresponsibility 
claims, as perfectly to explain and justify the de-|of those who act under the regular ordérs of their 
termination with which they have first acted on, government, and express his regret that the nature 
and since clung to, their own interpretation of its of American law renders some “difficulty” with re- 


l 5 Putting our case at the best, America apect to such arrests unavoidable, but congress has 


say for herself. Putting it at | most rightly proceeded to pass an act which will re- 
ie 0 hat by a blunder only that we | move such “difficulties” the future by limiting 
should be ousted of our territory. Without entering, | the local N by which, as our readers re- 
therefore, into the minuter arguments by which each | member, they were occasioned. 
party proceeds to defend its cause, it is almost at This is a short statement of what has been effect- 
first sight plain that the case is one for compromise, ed, and for this, on the whole, we cannot but expr ess 
and a compromise has accordingly been effected.— | our sincere gratitude to the envoy who. has carried 
A line somewhat more advantageous to this country | into effect, and to the cabinet which has directed the 
than that proposed by the king of Holland has been present mission. To Lord Aberdeen, we pre- 
eventually decided upon, dividing the disputed terri- | sume, is the credit more especially due of having 
tory by assigning part of the St. John's River itself, | furnished the instructions by which the powers of 
or a line a few miles west of its course, as the future | the English B were to be directed and 
frontier. ` controlled. He has done it wisely, temperately, 
But, on the hypothesis, we suppose, that these | and with success. England, indeed, has secured no 
terms were more advantageous than England had a | striking advantage—has accomplished no increase 
wer or privilege—has received no provinces 


right to claim, Lord Ashburton has ceded to the state | of 


of Maine the free navigation of that river through | under her protection—has pushed her fleets into no 


the heart of New Brunswick to its mouth, for all | fesh regions of adventure. 


But it was not with 


the unmanufactured agricultural produce of the | these purposes that the task was undertaken. It was 
country watered by the St. John and its tributaries; an effort at pacification, and in that object it appears, 


engaging that “when within the ver 
Brunswick, that produce shall be dealt with as if it 
were the produce of the said province,” leaving, 


rovince of New | with no loss of English honor, 


to have fully and com- 
letely succeeded. The mere list of subjects which 
ave been enumerated will remind any one of the 


however, to the government of New Brunswick the | bitter feelings which were at work—the delicate 


wer to make effectual regulations for the naviga- | and difficult questions which lay 
fion of the river, not inconsistent with the terms of this | when Lord Ashburton left this 


treaty.” 

This concession (for a mere concession itis, 
though the article carries a sound of reciprocity) 
may have been necessary, but we confess we look 
upon it with a suspicious eye. With every anxiety 
to give our neighbor every convenience of transit 
through our country, we confess we do not much 
like his having a “right of way.“ We are happy to 
see him, happy to serve him, happy to bow him in 
and bow him out; but we like to have the power to 
lovk the door in case of emergency. Ten thousand 
circumstances may arise which may render it highly 
necessary that we should have the right of exclu 
ing him and his goods from this free passage. In 
those unsettled tines which precede hostilities we 
should not like tosee the hardy and daring popu 
of Maine sweeping down the river St. John’s, past 
the principal towns of New Brunswick, as a matter 
of right. In mattersof fiscal policy it may well 
furnish ground of dispute hereafter whether custom- 
house regulations which the government of New 
Brunswick may find it wise or necessary to impose 
are or are not “inconsistent with the terms of the 
treaty” which guarantees to Maine free access into 
and through the said river and its said tributaries, to 
and from the sea-port at its mouth.” It is not, we 


open and menacing 
country. Indepen- 
dent of the ancient questions of boundary and im- 
pressment, America, was considered by the retirmg 
ministers as one of the most unmanageable and 
perplexing legacies which they bequeathed to the 
treatment of their successore, That mischievous 
employe, Mr. Stevenson, had guitted the country 
boasting of the discord which he left behind him. 
Lord Palmerston chuckled with similar antieipations; 
and after he had relinquished the . bureau of the fo- 
reign office, still another subjeet was added to the 
already threatening list of differences, by the libera- 
tion of the slaves of the Creole. It required all our 


q- faith in the wise and pacific inclinations of the two 


governments to support us in our expectations of 
permanent peace. Good men doubted, and knaves 


lation | predicted with confidence and glee a speed y rupture. 


We owe Lords Aberdeen ahd Ashburton thanks. for 
the fact that not only has the cloud blown over, but 
that at no period within the memory of man has 
America shown more hearty signs of a warm and 
amicable feeling towards this country than in the 
kindness with which she has welcomed, and the en. 
thusiasm with which she has dismissed from her 
shores, the British ambassador of peace, 


From the Morning Chronicle. 
See the feeling with which the treaty. has heen re- 


epeat, that we would close this channel of commu- | ceived in America; mark the enthusiasm it has excite. 

nication 10 peri to the neighboring agriculturists.] ed. What does this mean? Why, either that the 
Far from it, we are too well aware of the advan- | Americans have gained a great diplomatic victory 
tages which a country derives from a current of | over us, or that they have escaped g great danger, as. 
trade through its territory. We only suspect the | they have felt it, in having to maintain their claim by 
wisdom of tying our own hands, and earnestly hope | war. 
that the turbulent inhabitants of Maine may give us 
no reason to regret that we have done so, 


s # 1 a t 


The speech of the mayor of Boston and lopd Ashe 


The country watered by the upper 


The article respecting the slave trade is unimpor- | burton’s reply, are worthy of observation, as illuse 


tant enough; it settles nothing, but 
rican government to a course whic | 
be effective in restraining that traffic according to 


the earnestness of the executive of the day, and of 


the officer whom it may appoint tothe command on 
that station. A 
the extradition, by either of the E partjes, 
of persons charged with murder and a fe 


not removing any existing or 


between any two civilized countries. 


The subject of impressinent remains in statu quo, 
Lord Ashburton being, as he said, unempowered to 


Finally, the article which provides for 


w other 
heinous crimes, is a useful stipulation, which, though 
robable ground of 
quarrel, ought, by treaty or understanding, to exist 


ledges the Ame- | trating the feeling in America with respect to the 
f will or will not, treaty. 


The mayor and the assembly praise lord Ashbure. 
ton for having done so great a service to the United 
States; and the queen’s minister plenipotentiary Bays, 
with admirable simplicity, that ‘assuredly no place 
is more fit for the announcement of the settlement of 
tho boundary question,” that is to say, the place 
where began the organization which ended in tevor- 
ing largs and valuable provinces from the British 
empire. The assgtion is perfectly true, but it is 
sinzular that such an admission should come (rom 
the British negotiator himself, The postage, howe 
ever, is remarkable, as showing what has been 
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cnown to many. and thought by more, that lord 
Ashburton is, in his feelings and 
as much American as English, if not more 30. 

A public man may have his opinions as to the Jus- 
tice of the American revolt, but one cannot under- 
stand how an Englishman can rejoice 
British possessions. Bt at all events a pergon re- 
presenting the British crown, and specially charged 
with its interests, might have selected some more 
appropriate topic than exultation at events which, 
view them as we will, were inglorious to the British 
crown. Nor need he have designated as 2 hallowed 

ot the cradle of successful revolt against the au- 
thor of that crown by which he was at the moment 
employed. This is 8 point of duty and feeling, 
wholly unconnected with any abstract opinions upon 
the historical and constitutional question of the se- 

aration of the North American provinces from the 
British crown. 


It was not enough to give up to our turbulent 


neighbors of Maine a district between the St. John 


and the St. Lawrence and Quebec which can be of 
as a means of an- 


novance to us; it was not enough to hand over to the 


Americans the settlers of Madawasca, British sub- 


jects attached to 


the prutection of the British crown; but in addition 
to all this, we have been compelled to purchase the re- 


maining fourth of our own properly, 
the A of Maine a right to navigate the St. John 


through our territory and down to the sea, and to do 


this on the same footing 3S British subjects. 
From the Morning Herald 


We confess ourselves entirely overwhelmed by e 
j n 


boundary treaty just concluded with America. 


tary with somethin like a feeling of regret. There, 
there was something 


There, there were to be found knowledge, science, 


fearful crime, 


rompted infatuation, the task of exposition becomes 


intolerable and nauseatin : 
treading in mud which sin 


at each step of this new career must we be fatigued, 


exhausted and defiled. 


At the beginning of this century, before England’s 
folly commenced). such a treaty as this would have 
called down instant impeachment upon the head of 
its authors, or rather no more could any Englishman 
have been brought to sign such an act, or to con- 


ceive the signature of such an act possible, than any 
Englishman at this day 
naked down St. James’ street. 


PusEvirEs. 5 
ward, thus characterises the Puseyites: 


This school of theology, which has become famous 


in England and al road, had its origin at Ox- 
PRI 990 5 A. D. 1838. Some distinguished mem- 


bers of the university thought that the church of 


y was in an alarming position, and that irre- 
o principles and false doctrines had been ad- 
mitted into the measures of the government of the 
country on a large scale. Toc l 
these sup errors and mischievous practices, they 

ublished a series of “Tracts for the Times,” on 
such subjects as the constitution of the church, the 
authority of its ministers, refutations of the errors 
of Romanism, and how to oppose it, Ke. Ke. 

The Puseyites strenuously assert the apostolical suc- 


ssion—in ot 
power from the apostles, through episcopal ordina- 
Min regard to church polity, they maintain that the 
church is an empire and government of its own—a 
government apponi by God—and that its laws, as 
they are to be ound in the book of common prayer, 
ought to be implicitly obeyed. They deprecate the 
neglect of the daily service, the desecration of festi- 
valy, and the scanty administration of the eucharist. 
With respect to sacraments, the Puseyites hold that 
they are not subjects of discussion, or for specula- 
tion; bat high, mysterious, awful Christian privi- 
leges—to be felt, reverenced, embraced, realized, 
37 . 
eth respeet to church authority, they hold that 
human tradition has no place in revelation; that no 
individuals, since the apostles, can be regarded as 
expositors of the will of Christ, that the unanimous 
witness of Christendom, as to the teaching of the 
apostles, is the only and the fully-sufficient guaranty 
t the whole revealed faith, and that we do possess 
istoricaliy such a guaranty in the remains of the 
rimitive church. 
The Puseyites inculcate the necessity of dispen- 
sing religious truth with caution and reverence, not 
throwing it promiscuously before nfinds ill suited to 


receive R. 


sympathies, quite y 
| pular religionism of the day.” f 
school grieve that men are sent from the seat of their 
| education with the belief that pi are to think; not 
at the loss of, an 


would dream of walking 


The Book of Religions, by John Hay- 


To check the progress of 


her words, that the clergy derive their 


A characteristic feature of the Oxford school of 
theology, is its opposition to what is called the ‘‘po- 
The masters of the 


read; judge, rather than learn; look to their own 
minds for truth, rather than to some paramount ex- 
ternal standard. 
At the head of this 
rofessor of Hebrew, and canon of Christ church; 
v. J. Keble, ae oad of poetry; Rev. 
man, Rev. J. 
fessor of moral philosophy. 


Tue Lonpon Fur saves just concluded, have gone 
off with more spirit than did the last spring sales.— 
Beaver skins were in very little demand, and may be 

rcent lower; of those im- 
tates 1,000 being bought in 
Raccoon skins, which form a 
leading article of the trade, fully maintained former 
indeed, realise some advance, 
and other descriptions were all decidedly higher 
133,000 raccoons were sold. Of musquash, 
83,000 sold with spirit, and at advanced rates. Of 
martin 17,534 found ready purchasers and at a con- 
while of ot- 
ter 3,721 fetched rather more money, and command- 
Of bear skins 4,700 met a 
steady demand, the whole being bought for exporta- 
tion. The prices in this case were, perhaps, not quite 
brought much 
higher prices, the whole that were offered, (about 
Lynx were ra- 
ther dull, and prices still flat. Of mink 12,600 were 
in good request, and prices much better, particular- 
ly for the darker sorts, which sold extremely high. 
or 


saiti to be from 20 to 25 
rted from the United 
out of 23,463 in all. 


prices, if tbey did not, 


figures; 


siderable advance on the spring prices; 


ed more ready biddings. 


so good. Fox, in some instances, 


25, 000) going off with great spirit. 


Wolf skins were in less animated demand, and, 
common cat, the rates, except 
fax, which sold well, the biddings continued low. 


Gen. Durr GREEN. 


to be formed at Cairo, in the west. 


with American produce. 
transactions whatever. 


published in a pamphlet.” 


Eneuisu west INDIA CoLoxixEs. 


slaves has 


cially in the larger colonies of Jamaica, British Gui- 
ana and Trinidad. The causes of this diminished 


great difficulty 
planters in obtaining steady and continuous labor, 
and the broken and indifferent work which they are 
able to procure. 


selves to occupations more profitable than field labor, 


patc hes of land, which in these fertile countries yield 
them an ample supply of food, and in many cases an 
overplus for which they find a ready market. And 


planters for more than 2or3 days in a week, and 
from five to seven hours in a day. The report fe- 
commends that the most obvious and desirable mode 
of endeavouring to compensate for this diminished 
supply of labor is to promote the immigration of a 
fresh laboring population, to such an extent as to 
create competition for employment. 
On the other hand, the venerable Thomas Clark- 
son has 1 a pamphlet containing a letter 
addressed to a member of Parliament, appointed to 
sit on the West India committee, in which it is said 
this advocate of negro freedom, with all the shrewd- 
ness of his early days, examines the reasons alleged 
by the planters of Jamaica for demanding more la- 
borers, and proves their futility, clearly demonstrat- 
ing that if they will but use agricultural implements 
of modern construction, reform the extravagrant ma- 
nagement of their estates, and avail themselves of 
the services which the emancipated negroes will rea- 
dily give for fair wages, they are sure to prosper.— 


school are Dr. Pusey, Regius 


J. H. New- 
illiams, and Rev. W. Sewall, pro- 


in the case of Hali- 


The London correspondent 
of N. V. Journal of Commerce, says: “Gen’l Duff 
Green, who has been now sometime in London, has 
nearly brought to a successful issue negociations for 
establishing a system of barter between some first 
rate commercial houses here, and an establishment 
Vessels are to 
go direct from this port to the latter, being freighted 
with British manufactured goods, and to return here 

There are to be no money 
The general is the author of 
several able letters in the Times newspaper, signed 
‘An American,’ which are now being collected and 


The select com- 
mittee appointed by parliament to inquire into the 
state of the West India colonies made a report, from 
which it e that the act of emancipating the 

een productive as regards the character 
and condition of the negro population, of the most 
favorable results, but that there has occurred, sim- 
ultaneously with this amendment in the condition of 
the negroes a great diminution in the staple produc- 
tions of the West Indies, to such an extent as to have 
caused serious, and in some cases, ruinous injuries to 
the proprietors of estates in those colonies and espe- 


production and consequent distress are ascribed to the 
which has been experienced by the 


The laborers, no longer slaves, have betaken them- 


and many of them have been able to purchase small 


many others are unwilling to labor on the estates of 


Mr. Clarkson solemnly warns Parliament and the 
country against sanctioning any plan whatever for 
importing into the West Indies negroes form the coast 
of Africa; such a step will. he is fully convinced, bs 
the commencement of another slave trade. 

Boston Journal. 


‘Traps with CANADA. The parliament of Canada 
is occupying itself with laying duties on American 
products imported into that colony. 

It appears by a letter from Lord Stanley, publish- 
ed in the Canadian papers, that the regulation of the 
duty on wheat imported into the province from the 
U. States, is left wholly to the Provincial parliament. 

In consequence resolutions have passed that body 
for imposing a duty of 3s. sterling per quarter on 
wheat from the United States, and those resolutions 
will doubtless receive the form of a law. 

The objects of this duty are— 

lst. Measurably to protect Canadian agriculture 
from the competition from America in wheat—but, 
as the duty is not so high as to diminish materially 
the importation, : 

2dly. To give to the Canadian millers the advan- 
tage of grinding this wheat, and to the shippers that 
of sending it as Canadian flour to Great Britain; 
which is admitted at a duty almost nominal, while 
flour from the United States pays a heavy duty; and, 

3dly. To raise a revenue from this duty for the 
benefit of the province to be expended in public 
more, public buildings, or other objects of general 
utility. 

The Kingston Chronicle on this head says: 

“Supposing the importation from4he United States 
to be about a million of bushels, this offer will add 
to the provincial revenue about £370,000 sterling — 
If it shall only amount to £200,000 it will be an 
enormous addition to the provincial revenue, which 
will no doubt be applied to public works—to the 
erection of public buildings, in which, as contrasted 
with those of every great town in the United States, 
this province is greatly deficient; and, it is to be hoped 
to the erection of schools. 

“To some extent, the duty will bea tax on the in- 
habitants of the province, namely, upon so much of 
the wheat imported as is consumed here. If the duty 
was merely on wheat, treating it as Canadian wheat, 
when exported, it would amount to the duty levied 
on Canadian wheat in England, but the amount will 
be much more, and as the wheat will be manufactur- 
ed into flour for exportation, the province will have 
the profit of the manufacture. This is the first time 
that the imperial government has given up to a colo- 
ny, the duties it thinks propan to impose in England 
on colonial imports, for the regulation of its own 
trade.” 

It is not to be doubted that in the general review 
which at the next or subsequent session of congress 
must be made of the state of our trade with the Bri- 
tish North American and West India Celonies, some 
measures will be devised to counteract the diversion 
from its natural channel of this portion of the pro- 
duce of New York und the western States, and to 
countervail the inequality between the duties levied 
upon American wheat and flour sent from Canada to 
England, and sent from our own ports. 

IM. F. American, 8th Oct. 


Duty on United States wheat. The bill imposing a 
duty of three shillings sterling per quarter, on wheat 
from the United States passed the Canada house of 
assembly on the 4th instant, by a vote of 14 to 19.— 
the bill goes into operation on the 5th of July next. 
We presume there is no doubt of its passage in the 
legilative council. N. F. Com. Adv. 


+ 

Riots in Canada. The acceptence of Mr. Baldwin 
of the attorney generalship for Canada West has of 
course vacated his seat fur the county of Hastings. 
But as the acceptance operates only to vacate, not to 
exclude, Mr. Baldwin is again a candidate for the 
same constituency. His opponent is Mr. Murney, 
and the state of the poll at the date of our latest ad- 
vices was as follows:—Murney 130—Baldwin 124. 

The Montreal Transcript, however, has a letter 
one day later—written on the Sth—from which it 
gives the subjoined extract. 
We have had a most tremendous riot to-day, and 
the returning officer was obliged to close the poll.— 
Mr. Murney, the conservative candidate, is 20 ahead 
and there is not the shadow of a doubt that he will 
be elected by ahandsome majority. This village is 
in a most horrible state; it is not safe for any man to 
go through the street alone. I have seen several 
persons knocked down because they would not hur- 
rah for Mr. Baldwin; his party are the author of all 
the mischief. I am also informed by the most res- 
table people of the county, that great blame is to 
attached to Mr. Sheriff Moedie, the returning 
officer who has throughout shown a great partiality 
for Mr. Baldwin. 
. . S.— The riot act has been read.” 


ee e 


` The recent reform in Canada, by which some of, 


the leading rebels have been placed in office, creates 
much excitement among the Canadians, and no little 
interest in this country. 


The New York Albion declares that after this re- 
formation, there is no longer any excuse for prohibi- 
ting the return to Canada of those rebels who were 
banished—that indeed the appointment of Mr. Gir- 
ouard to be commissioner of crown lands, with a seat 
at the council, virtually annuls every existing edict 
sgainst all who fled for participation in the rebellion. 
Papineau, Bidwell, MeKenzie, &c., who, will, no 
doubt, be soon re-called. The Canadian tory press 
is very bitter on the subject, and inveighs against the 
relinquishment of the government into the hands of 
the rebel party. The Albion takes a calm view of 
the subject, and excuses Sir Charles Bagot, on the 
ground that he had no alternative. It says: 

“But Sir Charles Bagot is a gentleman, a man of 
high honor and principle, and these things are forced 
upon him, He had no alternative, for the party he 
found in office could not encounter the difficulties of 
office; nor could he recruit that party, as was mani- 
fest, to any degree of efficiency. This has been evi- 
dent from the popular tone ever since the appoinment 
of Mr. Hincks. The hydra of ‘responsible govern- 
ment” strangled in the cradle every good intention 
to which a conservative mind could give birth. The 
conservative party, moreover was not strong enough 
to manage the house of assembly as now constituted, 
had the governor thrown himself upon it exclusively 
for support. Foiled in forming a piebald cabinet, 
end finding a tory cabinet too weak, his excellency 
was driven by the force of circumstances to where 
he now is. It appears to us that he had no alterna- 
tive, and therefore should not incur the odium that 
many seem to imagine is due to him.” 


Cawapa—Surveying steamer.—The steamer Colum- 
bia, which recently arrived at Campobello from Eng- 
land, is destined to be employed in the survey of the 
Bay of Fundy and the adjacent shores of Nova Sco- 
tia and this province. She is commanded by Lieut. 
Kortwright, agd to be under the control of Captain 
Owen, who is to act as commodore. During the 
winter months we are informed she will be engaged 
in exploring and surveying George's Bank, a place 
while it is highly dangerous to vessels sailing on this 
side of the Atlantic, is also at present little known to 
mariners pcre. Capt. Owen has spent a great 
portion of his active life in similar expeditions, on 
the South African and other shores, and has proved 
himself highly qualified for such an undertaking. On 
the return of the spring the attention of the surveyors 
will be turned to the Bay of Fundy, the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence, Stable Island, and the adjacent shores, 
when such valuable and correct information will be 
obtained, as will set at rest the many doubts and 
fears, now existing in the minds of sea-faring men. 
As soon as returns of the various surveys are made 
to the admiralty we may expect accurate charts will 


be published; a circumstance that will tend greatly | 


to embolden the mariner in his approach to our 
shores, and be a valuable acquisition to commercial 
men. Jora Scotia Herald. 


We find the foregoing in the St. John’s Courier. 
The Herald from which it is quoted, is not well in- 
formed as to what has already been accomplished 
by American science in surveying George's Banks. 
Those dangerous sands have been thoroughly and 
most skilfully explored by Lieutenant Wilkes of our 
navy, and his chart, if we are not mistaken, leaves 
nothing to be desired on that aces We shall be 
very glad to have the benefit of Capt. Owen’s skill in 
the survey of the portions of coast mentioned, but we 
think he can add nothing to the labors of Lieutenant 
Wilkes on Georges’ Banks. The remark, however. 
that Capt. Owen will perform that survey during the 
tinter months” is so wild, and so little in accordance 
with the possibilities of the case, that we suspect the 
whole statement is a piece of misinformation. 

[ Portland Advertiser. 


Cavals, &c. At the late opening of the provincial 
5 at the Canadian seat of government 
Dingston, the governor, Sir Charles Bagot, congra- 
tulated it on the settlement of the boundary question 
and among other matters stated that “the royal as- 
sent was given to a bill authorising the province to 
borrow one and a half millions pounds sterling with 
the guarantee of the imperial parliament” which sum 
is ta be applied forthwith to the completion of the 
works of internal improvement &c , which form a 
chain which will, says the Buffalo Advertiser, give 
Within two years a free navigation between the lakes 
and the ocean to vessels of 300 tons.” 


Araica. A correspondent of the United States 
Gazette of the 9th inst. says: “Arrived at this port 
last night, the schooner Kathleen, of Philadelphia, 
John Taylor, master, direct from the river Gam- 
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hia, West Aftica. The Koiteen left Gamba on the 


lst of September, and brings S. M. T. Goheen, „I. D. 
physician to the Liberia mission of the Niciiodist: 
He left Monrovia, Liseria, on 

| land.” 


| The chief engineer of the Mexican Iron steamer 
| Guadaloupe was a passenger on board the Medway, 


Episcopal church. 
the 22d of June. 
Distress for provisions prevailed at Base: Cove, 
Liberia. The colony is in pretty good health. 
The United States sloop of war Vandalia, Ramsey, 


commanding, arrived at Sierra Leone on the 23d of. 


July, and left for a cruise to Liberia, and the leeward 


coast, the 7th of August—officers and crew all in 


good health. The American merchantmen were 
much gratified to have a United States ship of war 
in the waters of West Africa. 

H. B. M. steam vessel Kite arrived at Sierra Leone 


99 


come. If Santa Anna retains power which is rather 
more than doubtful, there will be’ a large army 
15,000 at least—sent to Texas inthe fall. You may 
rely apon it. The invasion will both be by sea and 


on his return to England. He was imprisoned nine- 
teen days in the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, for re- 
fusing toserve against the Texians—twelve of the 
seamen were also in irons on board the Guadaloupe, 


| for the same refusal to perform duty. 


LVM. Orleans Bee. 
Tue Texan Squapron. It is not generally known 


from the Niger. about the 19th of July, bringing that two of the vessels belonging to the navy of Tex- 
Capt. Allen, and all the remaining officers of the ill-| as have been here for months owing to financial dif- 
fated Niger expedition, as also the citizens (natives) | ficulties. This is a fact; failing to receive the su 

and recaptives of Sierra Leone, who had joined the plies Yucatan pile to furnish the squadron for 


expedition as laborers, mechanics and interpreters. | the protection o 


her coast and commerce, Com. 


The expedition is totally abandoned for the present. | Moore repaired to the seat of government of Texas 


The Mendians have all forsook the missionaries 
except eleven men and the three girls. 


Cuna. We make the following extracts from the 
correspondence of the Boston Advertiser: 
U. S. Ship Boston, 9th May, 1842. 
We are now at anchor off Whampoa, a few miles 
below Canton. We arrived here on the 7th instant 
from Macao and Manilla, which places I may, per- 
haps, notice on a future occasion. 
he English press, and many private individuals, 


and others, both here and elsewhere, manifest a very | 


uneasy jealousy of our operations. One of the first 
acts of Commodore Kearny, after his arrival, was to 


and used every effort to raise means to start a secon 
cruise in the gulf. Congress then in session made a 
large appropriation for the navy, but it has been ſound 
impossible to obtain money on undoubted security. 
State and individual credit has of late years, received 
a shock from which it will not easily recover, and 
while the bonds of the United States are hawked 
about without finding purchasers, it is no wonder 
those of Texas are unsaleable in the market. Men 
of wealth cannot command capital for enterprise of 
any description, and money kings are satisfied with 
shaving good paper at three, five and ten per cent, 

r month. 

Commodore Moore has struggled manfully to over- 


declare, in the most public manner possible, that the | come the difficulties which surroand him, but, from 
illegal, or contraband traffic in opium, should have the causes above stated, he has been unsuccessful.— 


no protection or countenance from him, or the for- 
ces under his command. Hitherto, our flag has been 
prostituted, not unfrequently, by foreigners, as well 
as our own citizens, to cover a nefarious and demo- 
ralizing traffic, forbidden by the principles of philan- 
thropy, and the laws of a country whose domestic 
institutions, our policy as a neutral nation binds us to 
regard. The avowal of these principles, or of his 
intention to do no violence to the institutions and 
laws of China, within their appropriate sphere, and 
upon her own territories, on the part of the Commo- 
dore, was regarded as a practical condemnation of 
a policy which Great Britain has pursued, and is 
still pursuing wherever her power extends, and 
which she would long since have entailed upon us 
had she been able. 

The letter of the commodore, who very proper- 
ly refused any intercourse through the Hong mer- 
chants, was received by an officer of the rank of 
captain on equal terms, a circumstance nearly un- 
precedented. 

On the third inst. an accident occurred, which 
seemed at first inauspicious, but as it has resulted, 
there is little reason to regret it. The superior au- 
thorities at Canton manifested an early desire to ad- 
just the matter amicably. and tendered an apology, 
even before they were called upon todoso. This 
is, I believe, the first instance in which authorities 
have voluntarily held direct intercourse with a fo- 
reign consular agent. The Chinese have not been 
the first to fire upon a foreign flag, or even our own, 
for this cause. Very few of the more civilized na- 
tions would allow foreign vessels of war to make 
surveys of their harbors or rivers. 

To-day we received a visit from one of the high 
admirals* of the Chinese empire, of which there are 
two, and suite. They were received with all the 
tokens of respect that would be paid to a correspon- 
ding officer of any of the great nations of the world, 
and appeared to be highly gratified. They visited 
both ships in succession. 


The Chinese are strong men. When called upon 
to meet dea h, where it is inevitable, they do not ap- 
pear to be more tenacious of life than others. They 
are daily learning from their enemies, and will pro- 
bably continue to do so. The successes of the Brit- 
ish forces cost them more, lalterly than formerly. 

The hope of England appears to be to excite and 
sustain a rival party. Such a faction undoubtedly 
exists, but whether England will derive any advan- 
tage from it, we cannot tell. 


Mexico. The Picayune has received a letter from 
Mexico which states that congress has reported two 
constitutions or forms of government—both strictly 
federal. The letter says—‘‘If Santa Anna approves 
the one adopted there is an end of him and of war 
on Texas; if he does not approve, there will be 
trouble enough here. 1 think he will be over- 


Eg en ae ee SE 

* This persouage called by the Chinese Kai ‘Tuck, is 
the third perso iage in the empire. He was accoinpani- 
ed by an vuagineer, said to be ia contidence of the Em- 
peror. 


He has not been able to obtain a few thousands on 
unquestionable security, and at the present time, 
when his services would be of a lasting moment to his 
country, he is prevented from spreading his canvass 
by the want of funds to pay contingent expenses, and 
enable him to leave honorably a city in which he has 
resided for some months past. [N O. Crescent. 
We are informed that an addition to the Texian 
navy may soon be expected. A splendid yacht, of 
250 tons burthen, it is said, is now building by a gentle- 
man of rank and fortune in Europe. She is to have 
a Paixhan battery, and will be commanded by a retir- 
ed naval gentleman, anxious to ride the mountain 
billows again. Jb. 
—— ... TE IE YATE 
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THE PRESIDENT of the United States arrived 

in Washington on the 7th instant. He came up in 
the steamboat Poinsett. 

The president seems to have derived much benefit 
from his repose and seclusion at the Rip Raps. The 
marks of fatigue and exhaustion, so apparent at the 
close of the long mad session of congress have en- 
tirely disappeared. and he returns with fresh vigor 
and renewed spirit to the manifold duties of his ex- 


alted and responsible station. [Madisonian. 


MINISTER TOFRANCE. The Boston Post pub- 
lishes an extract of a letter from Paris, of date of 
the 17th ultimo, which is to the following effect. 

“The settlement of our difficulties with France 
has taken from the government the motives which 
induced the president to advise gen. Cass to remain 
in France, and he gladly embraces the occasion to 
return to his country and his friends. 
Paris for America, vy way of Liverpool and Boston, 
as soon as he can get formal permission.” 

POST OFFICE REGULATION. We are re- 
quested to give publicity to the following regulation of 
the Post Office Department. It was ordered by Mr. 
Wickliffe several weeks since, in consequence of the 
discharge of a mail boy, proved upon the trial to have 
robbed the mail, because of his tender years and his 
presumed want of sufficient knowledge of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong in the matter. To es- 
tablish a moral and legal accountability to proteot the 
mail against the depredations of those who are thus 
suffered to escape the punishment denounced by law, 
the employment in the service of the department of 
lads, of such immature years is forbidden, it will be 
seen, by the Postmaster General. Madisonian. 

Ordered, That no person under the age of 16 years 
be employed as a mail carrier on any post route, or a 
clerk in any Post Office in the United States. The 
better to enforce this regulation, it is required that the 
ages of the carriers and clerks be entered upon the 
oaths of offices which they respectively take, before 
they are transmitted by the contractor or Post Master 
to the department for file. And the special agents 
of the department will promptly report all instances 
of non-compliance with this regulation.“ 


He will Jeave . 
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PAYMENT TO INDIANS. The annual pav- 
I. nt Ovi Sac and Fox anaulues was made atina 
Bacay, Burlington; dowa. u eouple of weeks since. | 
On enumeration it was found that the Sac and Fox 


ae 


nation consists of about 2,300 souls, among whom ches in diameter, reaching from above the upper 


the sum of $41,000 was distributed, by paying the 
game at the head of each family. 


ELECTORAL VOTES. By the new apportion- 
ment the number of electors of president and vice 
president, chosen by all the states, will be 275, of 

b which 138 are necessary for a choice. We give the 
following comparative table of the number of electo- 
ral votes to which each state is entitled, both by the 
new and old ratio: 


New ratio. Old ratio. 

1. New York 7 : 36 42 

2. Pennsylvania : 26 30 

3. Ohio ; : i 23 21 

4. Virginia ; ; 17 23 

5. Tennessee i ; r 13 15 

6. Kentucky è ; 12 15 

7. Massachusetts : A 12 14 

8. Indiana . , ; 12 9 

9. North Carolina ; 11 15 

10. Georgia . . 10 11 
11. South Carolina : š 9 11 
12. Alabama 1 9 7 
13. Maine 2 ; 892 9 10 
14. Illinois ; : 2 . 9 5 
15. Maryland . : 8 10 
16. New Jersey ° . — 7 8 
17. Missouri . ; ‘ 7 4 
18. Connecticut : 8 6 8 
19. New Hampshire è 6 7 
20. Vermont 8 ‘ - 6 7 
21. Louisiana i ; s 6 5 
23. Mississippi . : . — 6 4 
23. Michigan . . . 3 3 
24. Rhode Island ; A . 4 4 
25. Delaware i . 5 3 3 
26. Arkansas ; : 3 3 
273 294 


PATENT RIGHTS. The bill passed at the last 
session for the promotion oi the useful arts, authorises 
the treasurer of the United States to pay back to any 
individual who shall have paid, through mistake, any 
sum for a patent—and extends the third section of the 
act of March, 1837, authorising the renewing of pa- 
tents that shall have expired previous to the 15th 
December 1834, to patents granted previous to said 
15th December—The fee of thirty dollars now re- 
quired to be paid to the commissioner of patents by 
the applicant for a patent, is reduced to half that 
sum. ‘The duration of said patent is limited to seven 
yeats. The oath required of any applicant, not re- 
siding in the United States, may be taken before any 
agent or commissioned oflicer of the United States in 
foreign countries, or before a notary of that country. 
Any person inffinging a patent accorded to such ap- 
plicant shall pay a penalty of not less than $100 and 
costs, one halt to go to the United States, and the 
other half tothe prosecutor. All patentees are bound 
to engrave their names upon every patented article, 
made by them and sold; in default of which, they are 
liable to the above penalty. 


THE NAVY. 


NavaL Generat Court Martial. Midshipman 
A.C. Rhind, late of the Warren, was arraigned 
before the naval general court martial, sitting on 
board the United States ship North Carolina on Tues- 
day, on the following charges; disobedience of or 
ders; treating with contempt his superior officers; 
and desertion on the 3d of March, 1842. After 
the examination of the witnesses in the case had 
been concluded, the court adjourned until Wednes- 
7 , morning, when the accused was to make his 

elence. 


The United States frigate Constitution, Captain 
Parker, now lying at Norfolk, has been ordered 
to cruise between the Capes of Virginia and forty- 
two degrees north Jatitude, keeping inside of the gulf 
stream. 


We learn from the Norfolk Beacon that lieutenant 
Powell has been appointed to the command of the 
schooner Flirt, and lieutenant Davis to that of the 
steamer Poinsetit, which vessels are to be employed 
in the coast survey. 


The U. S. sloop of war Falmouth sailed from Pen- 
sacola for Vera Cruz on the 30th ult. 


Espy’s VENTILATOR. * An experiment with Espy’s 
Corical Venture was made lust week on board the 
North Carolina, in presence of Commodore Stewart 
aud tbe other officers of the court j 
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This instrument is used for the cure of smokey | minority, with a frank avowal of political bias and 
ehiatsys, but tor ships, Prof. Espy uses a large Can- j objects, and more especially by the bo ht ued url cst 
vass bag surmounted by a cone of canvass. This declaration proceeding from a prominent memper of 
bag, in the experiment, was 40 feet long and 18 in- the majority party, that, as they believe their pri- 
ples to be right, it becomes their duty soto district 
the state as to stifle as far possible the voice of the 
democracy in the national councils! However plau- 
sible this doctrine may, at first glance appear, we 
protest against it as tyrannical and oppressive in 
spirit and operation. In our spheres as private citi- 
zens, we may rightfully use all fairand honorable 
means to attain party ends, but the attainment of 
such ends in our capacity as legislators is arbitrary 
and anti-republican. 


Loud and repeated complaints have been made 
against the democratic party in the states of New 
York and Ohio for alledged injustice in relation to 
this subject. In neither of those states has the demo- 
cratic party attempted a project even e a 
parallel to the injustice of the bill of this house. n- 
asmuch, therefore, as so strong an opposition to the 
doings of the majority of those states has existed, 
especially m Ohio, where injustice of a degree not 
to be compared to that of the bill of this house was 
deemed a sufficient cause for dissolving the legisla- 
ture by resignation, and inasmuch as the act to which 
this house has given their support, so far disfran- 
chises the democracy of the state as to give them 
but one representative for fifty-one thousand voters, 
while it gives the ascendant party with fifty five thou- 
sand a predominance inthe other nine, basing the 
calculation upon a result more favorable to the de- 
mocratic party than any series of the past fifteen 
years, we feel called upon to ask that this protest 
may be entered upon the journal of the house, as an 
evidence to posterity that we have not silently acqui- 
esced in “measures designed to suppress a fair expression 
of the opinions of a minority.” 


deck, down into the hold. Commodore Stewart put 
a silk pocket handkerchief into the bag below, dnd 
the current of air was sufficiently rapid to carry the 
handkerchief up through the bag and out at the mouth 
of the cone above. The commodore then tried his 
hat, and it also went up, but was prevented from 

ing out, by closing the bag below, and not allowing 
the air to enter. 

Small flakes of cotton were then used, and they 
were repeatcdly found to pass up to the top of the 
tube—4() feet, in less than 5 seconds, showing that 
about fifty thousand cubic feet of air were discharged 
in one hour, from the hold into the atmosphere above 
the upper deck. 

During the experiment there was a strong breeze 
—with less wind the discharge would have been less, 
and with a stronger wind, greater. In calms, the in- 
strument has no power. 

It is unnecessary for us to speak of the utility of 
this invention. lis simplicity and cheapness, and its 
entire efficiency will speedily cause it to be univer- 
sally adopted, not merely to ventilate ships, but to 
cure any chimney which smokes when the wind 
blows. [ Pennsylvanian. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Jonn Quincy Apams, one of Mr. Webster’s thirty 
whigs who “voted against the tariff out and out, on 
all questions direct and indirect” has been nominated 
fora re-election to congress, hy the whigs of the 
eighth district of Massachusetts. 

[dlbany Argus Oct. 8. 


House of representatives, Sept. 15, 1842. 
PROTEST OF THE LEGISLATIVE MINORITY AGAINST THE 
STATE APPORTIONMENT ACT. 


The undersigned are impelled, from a sense of duty 
to their coustituents, to the cause of equity, and par- 
ticularly as affecting the rights and interests of an 
acknowledged powerful minority in this common- 
wealth, to urge this their solemn protest against the pas- 
sage of the act dividing the state into districts for the 
choice of representatives to the congress of the U. 
States. They resort to this course, from no spirit of 
captious interference, but from a deep-seated con- 
viction of the gross and palpable injustice of the 
measure. 

If the undersigned had reason to believe that the 
arguments and opinions of his excellency would be 
sustained by this house and the co-ordinate branches 
of the government, then had they reason to hope for 
a system of districting, which should be based upon 
the principles of justice and fairness. In his excel- 
lency’s occasional message in relation to this subject 
we find the following paragraph:— 

There never can be contentment under an unjust 
distribution of political power, nor under any mea- 
sures designed to suppress a fair expression of the 
opinions of a minority.” 

The meaning of this Janguaze is distinct and obvi- 
ous. We strenuously persist against the passage of 
the act in question, because it proposes a manifest 
“unjust distribution of political power.” The demo- 
cratic minority of this state are but a few thousands 
less in number than the whig majority, the whig ma- 
jority in the gubernatorial vote of 1841 being less 
than a thousand in a popular vote of about 110,000. 
This majority existed in the capital of the state, and 
yet, strange as it may appcar, the districts have been 
so formed that but a single district of the ten in the 
state are found to have given, by the vote above 
alluded to, a democratic majority! We respectfully 
protest against the measure, as one “designed to sup- 
press a fair expression of the opinions of a minority.” 

Had this result been produced by any adherence to 
any settled principles of action—the principle of an 
equal population in each district—the preservation 
of county linesand associations, or a symmetric and 
compact form of districts, we should have had less 
reason to complain. But, when we find these prin- 
ciples all disregarded—when we find a difference in 
population in the districts of about twenty-three 
thousand—a large portion of the counties severed, 
and one even into five parts—when we find districts 
composed of three and even four fragments of coun- 
lies, and when we discover in some of the districts 
the most uncomely forms, we are led, irresistibly, to 
the conclusion, that the plan has been the result of 
watchful ingenuity and careful computation to pro- 
duce the injustice against which we protest. >We 
are sustained in the conclusion by the rejection of 


Various amendments by members of the 


THE PROTEST AGAINST THE DISTRICTING Law. We 
push to-day the protest of the minority in the 

ouse of representatives against the passage of the 
bill for districting the commonwealth, which they 
attempted to have entered on the journal of tho 
house. The authors of this protest gravely under- 
take to represent this law as a measure of gross 
and palpable injustice” to the party who are in the 
minority in this commonwealth, and as designed to 
suppress a fair expression of the opinions of a mi- 
nority ” We shall show that this charge, so far 
from having any foundation in fact, is a gross calum- 
ny upon the legislature. 


It is well known that in a very large proportion of 
the towns in the commonwealth, parties are very 
nearly equally divided, a decided majority, however, 
when the voters come faithfully to the polls, being 
in favor of the whig party. Towns, however, 
which have decided majorities on one side and the 
other, are irregularly interspersed, throughout all 
parts of the state—the democratic towns predomi- 
nating in the counties of Middlesex and Bristol. 

It was necessary to divide the fourteen counties in 
the state, which are of very unequal size and popu- 
lation, into ten districts—those districts to be as 
nearly equal in popuaton as should be found practi- 
cable, on any eligible and proper system of division. 
This has been done by the law in question, in a man- 
ner which constitutes districts of very nearly equal 
population, with the exception of one consisting of 
the city of Boston, all formed of contizuous towns, 
compactly and conveniently situated for acting in 
concert. A bare inspection of the map will show, 
that so far as regards the geographical form of the 
several districts and the convenient collocation of 
their respective paats, the distribution is as unob- 
jectionable as any that could be framed. It will be 
found also on examination that regard has been had, 
as far as was practicable, to the habits of inter- 
course and similarity of pursuits betwcen the inhabi- 
tants of towns united in the same districts. 


The leading charge made against the legislature of 
unfairness in this distribution is, that “the rights and 
interests of an acknowledged powerful minority in 
the commonwealth,” that is. of the democratic par 
ty, are sacrificed ic this distribution. We know of 
no fairer testof the justice of this charge than to 
take the actual state of the two parties at a time 
when their votes throughout the state were as nearly 
as possible equal. It will be well recollected, that 
in the election of three years ago, Governor Mortoa 
was chosen by a majority of one vote. The two 
parties, therefore, as represented by that vote were 
as nearly as possible equal. Consequently, a divi- 
sion of the state into districts, which should do equal 
justice to tho two parties, when tried by the test of 
such a vote, ought to give an equal division of re- 
presentatives between the two parties. 

We have taken the pains to make an exact trial of 
the law by this test. The result is shown in the 
following table. This table shows the population of 
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the several districts, according to the census of 1840, 
the number of votes given, in the election of 1839 
for the whig and democratic candidates, and the ma- 
jority for the whig and democratic candidates in each. 
VOTES IN ELECTION oF 1839. 


Whig Dem. 
District. Population. Everett. Morton. maj maj. 
No. 1. 3,383 4,906 3,702 1,904 
„ 2. 72,393 5,043 4,874 169 
„ 3. 70.516 4,402 4,314 88 
44 4. 71.701 5,269 5,939 670 
160 5. 72,595 5,857 6.134 277 
„ 6. 71,102 5,639 5, 769 130 
„7. 70,976 5,609 5,422 187 
“« 8. 71,603 5,284 5, 488 204 
c 9. 71.874 4,496 5,938 1,442 
4 10. 71,557 4215 3,447 768 


50,7 51,027 2,416 2,723 

Besides the above votes, there were 307 scattering 

votes, which were not sufficiently numerous to change 
the majority in either district, or make any material 
change in the character of the above statement. It 
will be seen from this statement that such is the divi- 
sion of parties, in the districts now formed, that in an 
election in which the democratic party received ex- 
actly half the votes, they would have had a majority 
of votes in one half the districts, and would have been 
in a minority in the other half; and that a democratic 
gain of two per cent. on that state of the polls, e- 
qually distributed among the districts, would give 
them a majority in three more of the districts, mak- 
ing eight ou of the ten. 

It thus appears, that gerrymandered as it is pre- 

tended the state is by this law, one half the votes 
given for the democratic party, and distributed 
among the towns in the proportions in which they 
actually were in the election of 1839, willin the next 
election, should they be obtained, give them one half 
the districts; and moreover, that a majority of 2000 
votes in the state, distributed in the manner in which 
they are most likely to be distributed, in case they 
should gain that majority, will give them eight of the 
ten districts, leaving the whigs only two. On the 
other hand, it results from the nearly equal distribu- 
tion of parties in the principal part of the state, that 
a whig majority of about 3000 votes will be likely to 
give a similar advantage of eight districts to that 
varty. 
l e have not at command any official statement of 
the votes of last year. It is asserted in the protest 
that according to the vote of last election there would 
have been a democratic majority in but one of the 
districts now constituted. If it be so, itis because 
there was a large number of abolition votes last 
year, particularly in the third and fourth districts. 
It should be remembered that the number of votes 
for governor Morton last year was but 51,367; and 
and for governor Davis, and all other candidates, 
59,695—making the whole number of democratic 
votes fall short of a majority by 8,328. A third part 
of this disparity against the whigs, would have left 
them, as above shown, but two of the ten districts. 

It is demonstrable, from these and similar results, 
derivable from calculation of the chances of political 
changes supposing them to be produced by causcs 
likely to operate equally upon all the districts, that 
the distribution by the present law is not only quite 
as favorable to the democratic party as to the whigs, 
but even more favorable. If the districts are formed, 
with equal advantage to the two parties, one half the 
votes, in the most probable result of chances, (for 
after all there must be much 1 give 
a majority in five districts. Last year, the whig can- 
didate received 4,607 more votes, than were given to 
tho democratic candidate; and a majority of 786 over 
all other candidates. Such a majority in the state 
might surely be expected to give the whigs a majo- 
rity in more than half the districts. The Post has 
stated we presume correctly, that the vote of last 
year gives a whig majority in seven of of the districts. 

his is no proof of the unfairness of the districts, 
for as we have shown, a small superiority of demo- 
cratic votes would give that party eight of the ten 
districts. 

This view of the operation of different states of 
the votes, upon the present arrangement of districts, 
is sufficient to show how groundless is the charge 
against the majority of the legislature, that this law 
is designed to suppress a fair expression of the opin- 
ions of the minority.” [Bonton Advertise r. 


Tur prorest. The protest of the minority in the 
Massachusetts house of representatives, on which we 
have already offered some remarks, gives the follow- 
ing enumeration of the grounds on which its authors 
infer, that the bill against which they protest, is the 
result of a studied design to do injustice to the mino- 
Zity party in the state. 

When we find,“ says the protest, “a difference 
i population in the districts of about twenty-three 


—— 


thousand—a large portion of the counties severed, 
and one even into five parts—when we find districts 
composed of three and even four fragments of coun- 
tries, and when we discover in some of the districts 
the most uncomely forms, we are led, irresistibly to 
the conclusion, that the plan has been the result of 
watchful ingenuity and careful computation to pro- 
duce the injustice against which we protest.” 


Here are four reasons given for the gross charge 
against the purity and honesty of the Massachusetts 
legislature; Ist that there is a difference of 23,000 
in the population of the differrut districts. Now the 
fact is that there is a remarkable degree of uniformi- 
ty in the population of the several districts, as they 
are constituted by this law, with one exception. In 
the first district, consisting of the city of Boston, the 
population exceeds that of each of the others by 
more than 20,000, simply because it could not be re- 
duced without a division of the city, which has al- 
ways been accustomed to vote in a body in the choice 
of all its political officers. Ifthe electors of Boston 
are willing to submit to a curtailment of a quarter 
part of the weight of their votes, in the choice of a 
representative to congress, rather than to have their 
city divided between two districts, it is difficult to 
imagine why the democratic members of the legis- 
lature from other parts of the state should complain 
of it. This inequality, instead of doing injustice to the 
democratic party, manifestly diminishes the weight of 
the whig vote, inasmuch as that if a quarter part of 
the voters of the city had been attached to another 
district, as might have been done, they would have 
had a voice in the choice of a second representative. 
If the democratic members of the legislature were 
opposed to this diminution of the influence of the 
Boston electors, thay had a perfect right to object 
to it, and to protest against it, if they saw fit; but 
they have no right to cite this feature of the bill as a | 
proof that the bill is contrived to do injustice to the 
democratic party, because it is not true that it proves 
any such thing. On the contrary, if it proves any 
thing in reference to this point, it proves that the le- 
gislature did not regard the relative weight of the 
two parties in the several districts as a matter of pri- 
mary importance. 


The second reason is that a large portion of the 
counties are severed, and one of them into five parts. 
This we believe is not strictly true. Middlesex 
forms a partof four districts, and Worcester con- 
tributes to three, one of which it forms entire. We 

it as one of the defects of the system that 
counties are so much divided, and we were at first 
view, Ôf opinion that the districts might have been 
more satisfactorily formed, with a greater regard to. 
county lines. But on a more careful examination of 
the modes in which this might be done, we are satis- | 
fied that it would have been impracticable without | 
an abandonment of some of the advantages which are 
secured in the present plan. Such a system of divi- 
sion would have formed districts less compact in | 
form, and composed of inhabitants less connected by 
habits of intercourse. 


3d. The protest complains that there are districts 
composed of three andeven four fragments of coun- 
ties. We should like to know how this was to be avoid- 
ed, if the districts were to be made nearly equal in po- 
pulation, and formed of contiguous portions of terri- 
tory. Take for example the 7th district, which is| 
composed of the county of Berkshire, and a regular 
tier of towns in the three adjoining counties. The 
only alternative for this would have been to annex 
to Berkshire, Franklin or Hampden, either of which 
would have constituted a districtof inconvenient form, 
the extreme parts of which would have been quite 
remote from one another. The protest goes on to 
object that some of the districts are of the most un- 
comely forms.” By this the authors of the protest 
mean to intimate, we suppose, that they discern in 
the form of the districts the features of the gerry- 
mander. To judge of the justice of this complaint, 
it is only necessary to appeal to the shape of the se- 
veral districts, as delineated on the map, and we deny 
that there is any thing “uncomely,” or in any respect 
monstrous or ill shapen in the forms which they pre- 
sent. We are not able to discover anything in the 
shape of any one of the districts to justify this charge. 
Such are all the reasons which the authors of the 
protest say lead irresistably to the conclusion that 
the plan was ingeniously contrived to produce injus- 
tice. We contidently insist that they authorise no 
such inference. On the contrary the pretended in- 
ference is a base and groundless charge by the mino- 
rity against the majority of the legislature, for which 
these pretended reasons do not afford even a show of 
plausibility. 

Again the authors of the protest say— 


“Loud and repeated complaints have been made 
against the democratic party in the states of New 
ork and Ohio for alleged injustice in relation to this 


subject. In neither of those states has the democra- 
tic party attempted a project even approaching a pa- 
rallel to the injustice of the bill of this house. Inas- 
much, therefore, as so strong an opposition to the 
doings of the majority of those states has existed, 
especially as to Ohio, where injustice of a degree 
not to be compared to that of the bill of this house 
was deemed a sufficient cause for dissolving the legis- 
lature by resignation.” 


Here is an attempt to compare the act of our le- 
gislature, with the outrageous gerrymandering pro- 
jeets of the New York house of assembly, and the 
Ohio legislature; the first of which was partially de- 
feated by the firmness of the senate, and the latter 
by the secession of the whig members of the legisla- 
ture. It would be protracting this article to a greater 
length than we are disposed to give it, to expose the 
grossness of the assertion here mado. We content 
ourselves, with what we have already said on the 
subject, for a vindication of the act of our own legis- 
Jature, against the charge of either studied or acci- 
dental injustice to the democratic party; and with 
declaring the parallel here attempted to be made, to 
its disadvantage, between it and the bills which have 
been so loudly denounced of the New York and Ohio 
legislature, and a gross attempt to palliate the enor- 
mous abuses of the democratic party in those legis- 
latures. [ Boston Advertiser. 


RHODE ISLAND. N 
Convention. The convention for framing a con- 
stitution for the state of Rhode Island, adjourned on 
Tuesday, to meet again on the third of November, 
at East Greenwich—the day of the meeting of the 
general assembly. Its officers were, Governor James 
Fenner, president and H. Y. Cranston, esq. vice pre- 
sident, Messrs T. A. Jenckes and W. Updike, jr. se- 
cretaries. H. Y. Cranston, esq. the vice president, 
presided over its deliberations. The constiiution is 
completed, but is not yet engrossed. The convention 
passed a resolution requesting the general assembly 
to grant them the power to present the qualifications 
of those who shall vote on the question of adoption 
of the constitution. A majority of the convention ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of allowing all who had 
a right to vote in the election of delegates to vote on 
the question of adoption. 


The Providence Journal gives a synopsis of the se- 
veral articles of the constitution, whieh are fourtcen 
in number. We copy the following, in which are em- 
braced the more important articles. The following 
is the preamble: 

We, the people of the state of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, grateful to Almighty God 
for the civil and religious liberty which He hath so 
long permitted us to enjoy, and looking to Him for 
a blessing upon our endeavors to secure and trans- 
mit the same, unimpaired, to succeeding generations, 
do ordain and establish this constitution of govern- 
ment. 

Article first contains the declaration of rights and 
privileges; it is full and ample, setting forth clear! 
the principles of sound government, and securing the 
rights and privileges of every individual citizen. The 
first section is as follows: 

“In the words of the father of his country, we de- 
clare, that ‘the basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make and alter their constitu- 
tions of government; but that the constitution which 
at any time exists, till changed by an explicit and au- 
thentic act of the whole peo le, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all.“ 

The fourth section prohibits slavery. 

The following is the section concerning the fishe- 
ries: 

“The people shall continue to enjoy and freely 
exercise all the rights of fishery and privileges of 
the shore to which they have been heretofore entitl- 
ed under the charter and usages of this state. But 
no new right in these respects is intended to be grant- 
ed, nor any existing one imparted by this declara- 
tion.“ 


ARriclr Secénp—On the right of suffrage. Suf- 
frage is extended beyond its present basis to all male 
native citizens of the United States who have resided 
in the state two years, and in the town where they 
offer to vote one year; who are registered and have 
paid a tax, either personal or for registration, of one 
dollar, within the year previous, or who have been 
equipped and done military duty within that time ac- 
cording to law. Every person who contributes to 
the burthens of the state, is thus allowed a voice in 
the election of all civil officers. To vote upon any 
question for raising a tax, or for the expenditure of 
money in any town, or for members of the city 
council of Providence—the voter must have been 
assessed on property to the value $150. The ques- 
tion whether colored persons shall be permitted to 
vote or not, is left to the people to decide. ‘The 


— 
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Bruce (whig) is elected sheriff by 98 majority over 
Carlton. The above returns show that one whig and 
three V. B. are elected. 
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word white is not in the constitution, but a separate MARYLAND. 

vote will be taken at the same time with that upon BALTIMORE CITY—ELECTIONS. 

the adoption of the constitution, on the question Whigs. | F. 

whether it shall be inserted or not. This will de- Carey 6,021 Gallager 

cide whether the blacks shall vote or not, without Tagart 5.931 Graveș 

any property qualification. The constitution rovides | Watson 5,973 Starr 

that they shall vote if possessed of a freehold qualifi- | Sweeny 5,966 Spence 

cation. Keyser 6,105 Springer 


.  ArricLte Tamo provides that the saat of the go- 
vernment shal! be distributed into the three depart- 
ments—legislative, executive and judicial. 

ArticLe Foortn—Of the legislative power. Anri- 
* cre Firtn—Of the house of representatives. ARTICLE 


1,062. 


Van Buren—total vote. 


Walker 1.845 Randall 


SixtH—Of the senate. The legislature consists of! Risteau 1.771 Hall 
two houses, one, the house of representatives, con- Welsh 1.758 
structed on the strict ratio of population, allowing ndent—total vote. 


each town at least one; and in the other, the senate, 
each town or city has a single representative. The 
ratio in the house of representatives is one repre~ 
sentative to 1,530 inhabitants, making in all 69 mem- 
bers. The number is limited to seventy-two, and no 
town or city is to have above one-sixth of that num- 
ber. The senate consists of lieutenant governor and 
31 senators. This system bears the closest analogy 
to that adopted in the constitution of the U. States, 
the same principle being adhered to as closely as pos- 


1,113 Jackson 
Sheriffs of Baltimore city and cou 


Hook 


426 votes. 
CARROLL COUNTY. 


sible. independ 

The general assembly is required to meet in the 8 as 1.322 Brown oe 
different counties as now provided by law. The as- Appler 1 145 Shaw 
sent of two-thirds of the members elected to each Pouder 
branch of the general assembly, is required for the Stull 
appropriation of public money to private or local 8 Sherif 

he general assembly has no power to contract debts B. i 
exceeding fifty thousand dollars without the consent Hope, (V. B.) 1,055 Trumbo, Whig 
of the people, except in cases of insurrection or in- Whi , 
vas ion. ` 

— Senate. 
ARTICLE SEVENTH impeachments. Impeach Johnson, 


ments are to be prepared by the house of represen- 


1,459 Sellman, 
by the senate. A vote of two-thirds : 


tatives, and tri 


j ; Garner 1,430 Hammond 
is necessary to conviction. x ’ ’ 
Articte Eiern the executive power. The le a ET Mice 

powers and duties of the governor are the same as Hay de i, 1418 Owings, 


now prorided by law. He may grant reprieves until 
the end of the next succeeding session of the general 
assembly. 

Aaricte NM Of elections. The election of all 
officers and members of the general . is an- 
nual. The vote for general officers is by ballot, and 
every voter is to write his name on the back of his 


Alexander, 1,435 Clarke, 
Pindle, (V. B.) is elected sheriff. 


elected commissioners. 


BALTIMORE COUNTY—FOR ASSEMBLY. 


HARFORD COUNTY—DELEGATES. 
V. B 


verage V. B. majority 752. Last year it was 


1.742 
1526 
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niy 
Tracy, 7,343; Chase, 5,150; Harker, 4,724; Boul- 
din, 1,139; Marriott, 242, Perdue, 692; Bond, 1,189; 
Coulson, 1.484; Hudson, 967; Mitchell, 433; Belt, 
1,407; Pouder, 1413; Gover, 54. Nicholas Tracy’s 
majority over Chase, the second on the return is 
2,193; Chase leads Harker, the third on the return, 


1,465 


Messrs. Gam- 
brill and Clayton (W.) and Mr. Lusby (V. B.) are 


ballot, as at present required by law, unless, the gene- | Hopkins 1,250 Jarrett 1,235 
ral assembly shall change tbe law. Vacancies in the | Butler 1,252 Bouldin 1,180 
senate and house of representatives are to be filled by | Yellot 1,251 Stephenson 1,178 
new elections. In case of failure to elect a governor, | Polk 1,225 Walsh 1,172 
lieut. governor, secretary of state, attorney general, if. 
or general treasurer, the general assembly sball choose | Gover 1,215 Richardson 1,234 
by ballot from the two candidates having the highest Whitaker 554 
number of votes. i oo whigs and one V. B. are elected to the legis- 
Tue Door Constitution. J. Q. Adams. The S FREDERI 
editor of the New Bedford Register, in noticing the three v A haed Boas i 
report that John Quincy Adams had volunteered big rhe . 
services to defend Mesars. Anthony and Pearce, says: Brengle 9598 Staley, 2.613 
“On Wednesday we conversed with the gentleman Richardson 2 668 usc” 2.642 
who called upon Mr. Adams in relation to the sub- Lyneb, 2.659 McKeehan 9.657 
ject, and by him we are informed that it is true.— Naill, ` 2.609 Crampton. 2 657 
r. Adams declared it as his opinion, that the peo- | Johnson 2511 Bower i 2637 
ple’s constitution was framed and adopted in accord- , ; i 
ance with the first principles of our institutions; that ä 
it is the established constitution of Rhode Island, and Whig. 
the supreme law of the state; that Thomas W. Dorr i Senate 
is the rightful and legitimate governor of Rhode Is- Gaither, 902 
land, and that there 1s no escaping from these con- Hughes, 675 
clusions.” f House of delegates. 
x — Griffith, Dade, 878 
NEW YORK. ae! 859 Worthington, 845 
Paorgeaty m New Tonk City. By a statement 5535 ie 
of the relative value of real and personal estate as · Gott ` 730 
sessed in 1841 and 1842. as prepared for the common | Willett 635 
couor it appears the decrease in the value of real i Sheriffs 
estate is ; 59.861, 906 Vinson, 962 Candler 802 
Of personal estate 3,549,413 English, 366 
5 secrete R $13,411,319 : WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
e te of 1841 1,194,920 a . 
be e of 180 1a Weisel 2,028 Weber 2,415 
1 2125 ase 2,403 
Total decrease acques j teler 382 
e Fowler 2,171 Nesbit 2,463 
PENNSYLV ANIA. Zeigler 2,101 Grove 2,422 
From a statement made by Mr. Mongneap, super- Eakle ir 1 u 120 
intendent of motive power on the Columbia and Phi- Whitmer 171 Ri ob 124 
ladelphia Rail Road, it appears that the clear profits S N 
of motive power on that road for six months, and Keller 1.978 Ú ron 918 
the railway for five months, amount to ninety-nine | Wilson 2 623 
thousand nine hundred and ten dollars, over all ex- ALLEGANY COUNT 
penses. It is n ae ry aon profits of the Whig >s V. B 
resent year, notwithstanding the decline of business, | Pi l A Ae 
Pad the large reduction in 196 receipt of tolls, will 5 131 1 1136 
more than pay the interest upon the cost of eonstruct- | Shaw 1.076 Fitzpatrick i 
ing the road. i itzpatric 1,127 
Armstrong 1,038 Buchanan 1,141 


PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY. 
Whig. eZ 
Senate. 
Bowie 763 W. D. Bowie 818 
Delegates. 
Hamilton 789 Roley 679 
Barkner 833 Beckett 741 
Semmes 864 
Tuck 859 
CALVERT COUNTY. 
W hig. . B. 
Senate. 
Somerville 391 Paran 406 
House of Delegates. 
Hance 414 Allnut 421 
Morsell 399 Weems 405 
Sedwick 384 Harrison 362 
CHARLES COUNTY. 
Senate. 

John Matthews, (nominated whig). 651 
J. D. Carpenter, (independent whig). 592 
House of delegates. 

W hig (nominated). 
Crain, 655 Robey, 502 
Gardiner, 559 
Freeman, 557 
Whig. 
Brawner, 


Lawson, (W.) is elected sherif over Roberts by 35 
majority. 1 
ST. MARY'S COUNTY. 


N F. B. 
Causin 655 Key 620 
Thomas 655 Miles 587 

Leigh 619 
e 
Gough, (W.) 827 reenwell (V. B.) 39 
Clarke, (W.) 128 Watts, (independent) 168 
TALBOT COUNTY. 

Hidep. F. B. 
Bartlett 546 Sherwood 748 
Pratt 366 Bowdle 736 
l Colston 706 

Willis (V. B.) elected sherif. 
KENT COUNTY. 

. B. 
Sutton 632 Conn 591 
Raisin 617 Usilton 590 
Edis 608 Wood 494 

Three whigs eoten 
Tilden (W.) 547 Blackstone (V. B.) 671 
QUEEN ANNE'S COUNTY. 
Clements 734 Roberts 730 
Dunbracco, 733 Smith 717 
TOPPA 724 Bryan 685 
wo whigs and one 1 B. elected. 

Johnson (W.) 781 Sutton (V. B.) 659 


SOMERSET COUNTY. 

The election in this county has resulted in the 
choice of two whigs and two V. B. to the house of 
delegates, and of Dr. Williams, whig, to the state 
senate. 

CECIL COUNTY. 


Whig. 
Crookshanks 1.391 Lackland 1,453 
Simpers 1378 Janney 1,368 
Reynolds 1,344 Forwood 1,349 
Archer 1,280 Knight 1,3€2 
The whigs have elected two delegates, Crook- 


shanks and Simpers—leaving out the two repudia- 
tors of last session, Forward and Knight. A gain of 
two whigs. The whigs have elected their sheriff, 
Foard, by a majority of 205. The commissioners 
elect are three whigs, three V. B., and one indepen- 


dent. 
CAROLINE COUNTY. 
W hig. 
Senate. 
Charles j 5 Deleg 
ouse ales. 
Nicols 567 Anthony 562 
Jump ' 554 Sherwood 591 
Harrington 5 Sbowley 583 
3. 
Jump 635 Horney 578 
WORCESTER COUNTY. 
Whig. 
Hearn, 1,064 Holland 1,185 
Taylor 971 Davis 865 
Handy 893 
Homan 765 
Cathell 702 


Three whigs and one V. B. elected. Lind 
whig, is elected sheriff. = 


* 


e 
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DORCHESTER COUNTY. 


Whig Indep. 0 

Phelps 912 Henry 620 

Travers 904 Woolford 609 

Lecompte 886 Abbott 348 
Greene 867 
Four whigs elected: P 

Bail 891 oore 717 


RECAPITULATION—8TATE SENATE. 


The senate consists of 21 members, 14 of whom 
hold over, and 7 were elected on Wednesday the 5th 
inst. Of the senators holding over, 9 are whigs and 
5 Van Burenites. Of the 7 senators whose terms 
have expired, 6 were whigs and 1 Van Burenite. 


Whig. Van Buren. 
Senators holding over, 9 5 
Montgomery, 1 0 
Prince George's, 0 whig loss 1 
Anne Arundel, 0 1 
Calvert, 0 „ „ 1 
Caroline, 1 whig gain 0 
Charles, 1 0 
Somerset, 1 0 
13 8 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 
1842. 1841. 
Counties. Whig. V. B. Whig. P. B. 
Baltimore city, 5 5 
Baltimore county, 5 5 
Cecil, 2 2 3 
Frederick, 2 3 5 
Harford, 3 1 4 
Montgomery, 2 2 4 
Anne Arundel, i 5 1 4 
Carroll, 4 4 
Mp pet 5 4 
Prince George’s, 4 4 
Kent, 3 3 
Queen Ann, 2 1 3 
Charles, 3 3 
Caroline, 1 2 2 1 
Calvert, 1 2 3 
Talbot, i 3 3 
Allegany, 1 3 1 2 
St. Mary's, 2 1 3 
Dorchester, 4 4 
Somerset, 2 2 4 
Worcester, 3 1 3 1 
35 47 35 44 


GENERAL RECAPITULATION—JOINT BALLOT. 
The vute on joint ballot will stand as follows: 
W hig. 


Van Buren. 
Senate, 13 8 
House, 35 47 
48 55 


Van Buren majority, 7. 


VIRGINIA. 
An editorial convention which was to have assem- 
bled at Lynchburg proved an entire failure. 
Acricu.tturaL Fain. We repeat this morning the 
list of premiums to be awarded at the approaching 
fair of the Henrico Agricultural and Horticultural 
society. We hope our agricultural fellow citizens 


will exbibit a liberal number of animals on the occa- 
sion of this fall meeting. This system of agricultu- 
ral societies is one of the grand movements of the 
It has done wonders for the north—it may do 
Let it be adhered to with the ener- 


age. 

wonders for us. 

gy and enthusiasm worthy so great a cause as it is. 
Ve 


have been all along confident in our predictions 
of the noble benefits that would ensue from such a 
course. Our confidence derives assurance already 
from the signs of improvement that have been exhi- 


bited, brief as has been the existence of the syste 


among us. [Compiler Sth inst. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Tre orriciaL vore. We have been politely fur- 


nished by Secretary Hill with the official vote of the 
several counties of the state for governor. The re- 
ported vote from many of them must have been 
grossly inaccurate, as not one of the published state- 
ments have come within several hundred votes of the 
actual result. We will publish on Tuesday, the 
whole table, but must content ourself, to-day, with 


the following epitome: 


Morehead’s whole vote 39,586 

Henry's | do. do. 34,994 

Morehead’s majority 4,592 
“(Raleigh Regisler Oct. 7. 


The papers of this state complain that injustice 
has been done to the character and conduct of the 
people in the remarks which have been made by the 
press elsewhere upon its banking system. They say 
that the people of Alabama are not chargeable, in the 
remotest degree, with favoring the dishonest doctrine 
of repudiation—that they are ready to submit to any 
degree of taxation necessary ta restore the credit of 
the state and meet its engagements—that the late 
election turned upon the taxation question, and that 
the great majority of the successful candidates are 
pledged to support such a system of taxes as will 
cover the wants of the state. We rejoice to believe 
that the legislature will redeem this pledge. In few 
of the states does there prevail a higher moral tone 
than in Alabama. [Charleston Mercury Oct. 6th. 


TENNESSEE. 

We learn from the Nashvillle papers of the 2d inst. 
that on the previous day the general assembly of 
Tennessee met in extra session at Nashville. All 
the senators with the exception of Messrs. Ross, Mar- 
tin, and Gardner, were in their seats. The Repre- 
sentatives absent were Speaker Douglass, Reece, 
Bostick, Rogers, Trice, and the member from Hen- 
derson. It is said that speaker Douglass is detained 
at home by blindness, and that he will probably be 
unable to act as speaker, if indeed he is able to at- 
tend the extra session at all. 


The message of Governor Jones to the legislature 
sets forth the object for which he summoned the le- 
gislature together. 

The first of these is the laying off the state into 
congressional districts, under the new apportionment. 

The next is to divide the state into Senatorial and 
representative districts, for the election of members 
of the legislature, as required by the Constitution of 
the state. 

The necessity of electing Senators in congress is 
also urged upon the legislature, as a duty required of 
them alike by the Constitution of the United States 
and their oaths of office. 


The message then touches upon several matters of 
local interest to Tennessee, such as the amendment of 
the charter of the bank of Tennessee, the pecuniary 
embarrassments of the people, &c. 

The difficulty of electing Senators of the United 
States grows out of the fact, that the houses are 
. opposed. In the Senate the Van Burenites 

ave a majority of one, and in the House the whigs 
have a majority of three. The Van Burenites there: 
fore refuse to go into joint ballot for the election of 
Senators, as bas been the uniform practice of the 
legislature, since the state was admitted into the 
Union. They place their refusal on other grounds, 
but there is no doubt that they refuse to go into the 
joint ballot because they know whigs will be chosen 
as the whigs have the majority. 


ED 


OHIO. 


The press of Ohio has been teeming during the 
late political campaign with the accounts of vast po- 
pular assemblages held in various parts of the state 
re-enacting the scenes of 1840. On the 4th instant 
10,000, whigs assembled at St. Clairsville. 

The Dayton Journal gives a glowing account of 
the great assemblage at that place on the 29th ult. 
estimated at from 100 to 150,000 people. The conven- 
tion appointed governor Jeremiah Morrow of War- 
ren county, its president, besides 15 vice presidents 
and 6 secretaries. ` 

Mr. Schenck, in behalf of the whigs of Ohio, pre- 
sented and read the following declaration and reso- 


lutions: 
Among the people, free themselves, and determin- 
ed to transmit, unimpaired, to posterity the same 


their public agents, from the highest office i 
gift to those of the least importance, is the dearest to 
them; it is their free gift, and no man who values the 
true spirit of republican institutions, should lightly 


pours itself along in an irresistible flood of unbought, 
enthusiastic affections. 


In this spirit the whig masses of Ohio, this day, 
have met to welcome their brethren of Kentucky.— 
The good, the great, the patriotic of both states, now 
contend, as they have long struggled, unterrified and 
unsubdued, for the same great principles of national 


policy. 


those principles. 


great inheritance of popular rights, the eae tans ein | the proportions from the temple of Theseus at 


thwart the popular will, when that arbiter of all most 
cherished by freemen, like the rush of mighty waters, 


The whig masses of the two states are also animat- 
ed by a like undivided, unanimous opinion as to the 
individual to be selected for the consummation of 


Resolved, therefore, That the whig masses here as- 
sembled in the voice of numbers never before equall- 


ed onthe American continent announce to their whig 
brethren of the union, HENRY CLAY of Kentucky, 
the long cherished, the master spirit, the incorrupti- 
ble statesman of the Giant West, as their candidate 
for the presidency in 1844. 

Resolved, also, That the whigs of Ohio here assem- 
bled, made painfully conscious, of the importance of 
looking hereafter with equal care to the character 
and qualifications of him who may be proposed for 
the second office in the government of the nation, do 
nominate, as their candidate for the vice presidency, ~ 
JOHN DAVIS of Massachusetts, a man distinguish- 
ed as well for his stern, practical honesty, and known 
principles, as for his long and valuable public services; 
and as their first choice for that station, they propose 
him to their brethren of Kentucky and of the other 
states of this union. 


Resolved, That as the best guaranty Ohio can give 
to the other states, of her determination to main- 
tain and carry out whig principles and measures 
we will elect THOMAS CORWIN, again our go- 
vernor. 

The reading was frequently interrupted by the 
most hearty cheefs from the vast multitude, and es- 
pecially when the resolution nominating Mr. Clay 
for the presidency, was presented, was there such a 
burst of enthusiasm and feeling as was only equalled 
when at the close of the reading, Mr. Schenck in- 
troduced that great statesman and governor of all 
hearts to the people, without any address or fur- 
ther announcement than to point at him as the 
rose before them, and pronounce the single name— 
„Clay.“ 

The entire procession did not pass any one point 
in the city - but seemed literally to fill almost all the 
streets. i 
First in the procession, in an open barouche, were 
Mr. Clay and Gov. Corwin. Next were the Citizen 
Guards. And then a car containing 100 girls and 
boys in handsome uniform. This was the juvenile 
choir, instructed for the occasion by Mr. A. T. 
Sharpe. Their appcarance was very fine, and they 
made one of the most interesting features of the 
whole display. As they passed along singing and 
waving their flags, every eye was turned upon them 
with manifest delignt. 


A number of mechanics’ shops on wheels, were 
also in the line. Among them were a blacksmith's 
forge, and anvil, upon which the clink of the ham- 
mer was constantly heard. 

The cotton spinners were busily engaged in recl- 
ing, twisting, and spinning; a small frame of spin- 
dies put in operation by a ares drum attached to the 
hub of one of the wheels of the car, drove the ma- 
chinery in good style. | 

The machinists were carrying on their business 
too, as the procession moved on. 

The wagon and plough makers had their work 
under way. 


The potters had a wheel in operation, and with 
skilful hand, shaped up the ware. 

The tanners and curriers were busily at work. 

Then there was a huge car snugly covered, in 
which all the operations of dressing and spinning 
flax were carried on. Breaking, scutching, hacker 
ling and spinning were all presented to view. But- 
ler county has the credit of sending this extensive 
concern among us. 

Washington township sent up a threshing floor, 
and the flail was playing merrily as the procession 
moved on. 

The shoemakers had a large car to themselves, 
and did a main business. 

The carpenters’ car was drawn by six horses, and 
bore a miniature temple, which had been built for 
the occasion. This temple was built by the whig 
carpenters of this city; its ground dimensions are 12 
feet 4 inches in length, and 7 feet 4 inches in width. 
Order, Grecian Doric Hexastyle—peripteral, and 


Athens. 

Then there was the big elk from Perry township, 
in this county, and hundreds of other curiosities and 
strange sights. 

The procession went thundering on, its grandeur 
and display setting all description at defiance. 

From a stand erected on Main Cross street, Mr. 
Clay, in company with Gov. Corwin, Mr. Ewing 
and others, reviewed a part of the procession, for 
many sections of it were not able to gö ipto line 
and pass this point. 

Here were stationed the juvenile choir, led by 
Mr. Sharpe. And as the processioh passed, they 
sung with admirable effect the songs which they had 
practised for the occasion. 

The review of the procession being over large num- 
bers of people moval out to the pace of speaking. 
Immediately, after dinner, the rush was tremendous. 
The number present, before the hour indicated fur 
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the commencement of business at the stand, from 
various estimates, could not have been less than 
130,000!! No one saw that dense mass of human 
' beings, without being strongly impressed with the 
belief that even a larger number than this might be 
named, without a charge of exaggeration. 

The Dayton Journal in allusion to Mr. Clay’s 
speech says—'*We cannot, we need not, attempt any 
account of the speech with which, for an hour and 
a half he held every person in that crowd enchained 
in listening admiration. It is sufficient to say, that 
it was worthy of his fame. We will not offer any 
abstract of it, because we understand that it will be 
reported b 


of the speaker. 


friend of the 
. After Mr. 


tecttve system. 


to the people of Ohio. 


present 
tucky, a 


bro 


to their 


of his inimitable appeals 
llant 


up the gauutlet which the 


support of true poinc iples. 
Many other gentlemen from various 
state and union addressed the assemble 


compared with it. 


ſreemen may consistently pay. Dayton Jour. 


An accomplished engineer who took great pains to 
inform himself, states that the dense mass who list- 
ened to Mr. Clay covered 133,300 square yards, at 
about 4 to the square yard, (in many parts six) ma- 
Besides which, there 
were about 10,000 carriages, wagons, &c. outside 
the circle, on the road and in town—the road being 
all the while thronged fora mile, and there being 
left in town some 30,000 souls; and this we believe 
is as near the truth as human calculation could come. 


king upwards of 80,000 souls. 


MISSOURI. 


Governor Reynolds has offered a reward of $600 
for the apprehension of Orrin Porter Rocawex t, 
charged with the crime of feloniously shooting LiL- 

kill him; and of 
Jo. Sura, charged with being accessory, before the 
ockwell, or $300 for 


BURN W. Bocas, with the intent to 


fact, to the crime of the said 
either of them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LATE DR. CHANNING. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 
Dr. Channing 


of the Declaration of Inde 
was an eminent merchant of 

Gibbs & Channing. His grandfather retained the 
powers of his mind to extreme old age, being accus- 
tomed every morning to read one or more chapters 
in his Greek Testament—a practice which he con- 
tinued until he was upwards of 90 years of age. He 
once remarked that if old men would exercise their 
minds more they would retain their intellectual fa- 
culties as long as they did their physical powers. 
Dr. C. inherited the vigorous intelleot of this revered 
relative. 

Of the Dr’s father we are not nn in- 
formed, but Dr. C. himself, though for many years 
an invalid, was, in early life, quite vigorous. ‘hough 
small in statare, and possessing a light frame. he had 
muscular strength, and in college was considered an 
athletic young man. He was also one of the lead- 


a gentleman who attended from a dis- 
tance for that purpose, after undergoing the revision 

t will be an interesting document 
when published, especially for the full, clear and 
candid manner in which Mr. Clay vindicated his 
course and position as the ardent and consistent 


lay had done speaking, Mr. Crittenden 
wae again called out, and proceeded in his usual, 
clear and happy style of oratory to address himself 
He concluded with a return 
of the challenge, which had been the occasion of the 
eat festival—offering in behalf of Ken- 
barbecue to the whigs of Ohio, if they could 
exceed the majority to be given by his state to Clay 
in 1844. This Was a higbly interesting, and at the 
same time amusing point in the proceedings. Mr. 
Crittenden could scarcely get opportunity to con- 
clude his proposition, for the interruption of the 
thousands of ardent Buckeys in the crowd, who were 
clamorous in their ready acceptance of the banter. 
When he finished, however, shouts for “Corwin” 
tour warm hearted and eloquent governor to 
the stand, and after ns the audience with one 
atriotism, took 

entuckyian had 
thrown down, and in behalf of our state expressed 
our determination to enter the lists, whatever the 
odds, in this emulous strife for the first honor in the 


arts of the 
multitudes 
during the 28th, 29th and 30th. At 2 o'clock on the 
last mentioned day Mr. Clay left for Indiannapolis. 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable convoca- 
tions of the people, that ever assembled in the U. 
States. For numbers, enthusiasm, devotion to prin- 
ciple and to the cause of liberty itself, no one has 
perhaps ever witnessed an assemblage which can be 
It will be an honor to Dayton as 
Jong as liberty shall be esteemed worth maintaining, 
or honesty and patriotism deserving such homage as 


was born at Newport, R. I. His 
grandfather was William Ellery, one of the signers 
ndence. His father 
ew port, of the firm of 


ing spirits in his class. During a part of his col- 
legiate course, his friends expected that be would, 
on taking his degree, pursue the study of medicine; 
but his attention was turned to the ministry by the 
Hollis professor of Divinity in Harvard College, 
where Dr. C. graduated. At commencement, when 
he took the degree of A. B., he had a distinguished 
part, and was then looked upon by competent judges, 
as one of the most promising young men of the day. 
Soon after, he went to Virginia, where he resided 
some time, we believe asa teacher. Here he was 
supposed, by exposure or neglect of his health, to 
have undermined his constitution. He never fully 
recovered the robust stateof health which he had 
previously enjoyed. 

In 1803, Mr. Channing was ordained over the con- 
gregation in Federal street, Boston. The lines be- 
tween the Orthodox and Unitarian denominations 
were not, at that day, so distinctly drawn as they are 
at the present time. In fact, the term Unitarian 
was notin general use. Mr. C. was considered a 
serious minded young preacher, of irreproachable 
morals, with a cultivated mind, refined taste, unique 
eloquence, and leaning to evangelical views in theo- 
logy. Rev. Dr. Mason of this city, and other staunch 
divines of Orthodox sentiments, in different parts of 
the country, used to preach in Mr. C's pulpit. Cir- 
cumstances occasioned a more marked division of 
theological men, not many years. after, and Mr. C’s 
preaching and theological writings assumed a more 
decided character. "Bis celebrated sermon at Balti- 
more at the ordination of the Rev. Jared Sparks (the 
historian) made this division more complete. Mr. 
C's congregation increased—his people erected a 
more spacious edifice on the site of the old church— 
and a colleague, Rev. Mr. Gannett, was associated 
with him in the charge of the congregation. 


Dr. Channing’s published sermons during the war 
of 1812, brought him into general notice throughout 
the country. Subsequently his review of the writ- 
ings of Milton, the character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and other able performances, established his 
reputation among the eminent scholars and belles 
lettres writers of the country and the world. The 
taunt of the pected Review, at an early period, 
that Dr. C. “touched lofty keys, but with no ver 
great force,” was not echoed by the numerous read- 
ers and admirers of his writings. Dr. C's publica- 
tions on the subject of American slavery have at- 
tracted no little attention throughout this country 
and Europe. He belonged to no anti-slavery society 
he even doubted the wisdom of these associations 
—but he was an uncompromising enemy to slavery, 
and thought, spoke and wrote accordingly. One of 
the latest, if not the last public performance of Dr. 
C., was on the first of August, the anniversary of 
emancipation in the British West Indies, when he 
delivered a discourse in Berkshire county, Mass. A 
report cf it was published in the Evening Post, and 
attracted the admiration even of those who donot 
espouse the cause in behalf of which Dr. C. directed 
so much labor and sympathy. 

Dr. C. was a man of great independence of mind. 
He was never swayed by popular applause to do an 
act which his principles sondennad. He paid no 
respect to men on account of their wealth or office. 
He honored moral worth wherever he found it. His 
sermons on the paternal character of God, on the 
loveliness of the example of Jesus Christ, on the 
evidences of Christianity, and on political and moral 
integrity, are admirable. He spoke out, in intelligi- 
ble terms, on conjugal infidelity, and licentiousness. 
In the pulpic his gravity and solemnity exceeded that 
of most preachers, and many who boast of more 
correct theological principles, might have taken use- 
ful lessons from him, not only in the pulpit, but in 
all his social circles. In all circumstances, his feel- 
ings were under great self command. On one oc- 
casion, at a dinner party, where a distinguished or- 
thodox clergyman . the boundaries of 
propriety, Dr. C. remarked to the person near him, 
“a strange man that.“ On another occasion, when 
the audience were greatly affected by the eloquence 
of a distinguished preacher, a professional brother 
whose feelings were easily excited, expressed as- 


reat contempt for ephemera) populari- 
ty, for office- unting, for the ais often assaned by 
upstart aristocrats, for the tricks and compliances of 
politicians. What was worthy of esteem and vene- 
ration in men, whether they were rich or poor, white 
or colored, he reverenced, and could look down 
upon arrogance, folly, and the unprincipled, with pity 
and virtuous indignation. His elocution, as has been 
intimated, was peculiar,—his eloquence unlike that 
of any other man. His preaching and his writings 


bs corroborated by a life of high moral charac- 
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Dr. C. was the poor man’s friend and advocate. 
He prized the principles of our government, but was 
chiefly anxious that the people should be righteous, 
rather than prosperous. He loved the cause of 
Peace, and by his tongue and pen did all he could to 
avert the calamities of war. In fine, however much 
men might dislike his theological opinions, no one 
who knew him could fail to prize his purity of char- 
acter, his inflexible integrity, his lofty purposes, his 
literary taste, his eloquence, and his able discussions. 
His death is a great loss, not only to his family, but 
to the city where he resided, to the country which 
gave him birth, to the cause of letters and freedom 
throughout the world. : 


COAL AND IRON TRADE OF FRANCE. 

ConsumpTion or Coat 1x Francs. We extract from 
the Prepon of the minister of public works for the year 
1839, the fullowing statement of this particular— 


Amer. tons. 
Indigenous production, 3,113,252 
mported from Belgium, 796,457 tone. 
Great Britain, 304 684 
Do. Rhenish Prussia, 125, 137 
Do. Other countries, 7 
— 1.227, 028 
Exported 10 Belgi 20.020 aa 
to um, 
Do. Sardine, 4.371 
Do. Switzerland, 3.838 
Do. Algeria, 2.450 
Do. Other col. of France, 2 370 
Do. Other countries, 2.338 
35,396 


Actual consumption of coal in France for tous 
year 1839, 4,304,885 


Manoracror: or Iron 1x Francs. The following 
general results are gathered from the report of the minis- 
ter of public works for 1839. 

No. of high furnaces with cold blast, Active 390 
Inactive 86 


— us 
Do. do. hoi blast, Active 75 
active 7 
Total number of high furnaces, : 558 
Number of workmen employed, 6,991 
The furnaces in activity consume of— 
. tons. Frances. 
Iron ore, 964,520 worth 13,644,148 
Cinder and Scrap iron, 9.647 ” 225,971 
Total raw material, 974,167 sig 12,870,119 
At 51 franos the dollar, 92.413, 147 
Amer. tons. Francs 
Charcoal, 403,400 worth 30,937,578 
Wood, 153,215 8 1,087,820 
Coke, 108.970 “ 2,597 ,497 
Coel, 25 203 “ 263. 
Total combustibles, 690, 788 “ 34.936.751 
Or as above, $6,550,641 
And they produce of— 
, Amer. tons Francs. 
Crude iron, 300.330 worth 49.47. 002 
Castings, 47,451 “ 13,687,138 
Total production 347,781 10 63,334,140 
Orns above 611,875 15! 
ra. 
Total consumption, 2,413,147 
6,550,641 


8,963,788 


Annua! profit, $2,911,363 
Out of which comes the pay of 6,991 work- 

men, say (average 2 fr. per day,) 943,785 
Nett profit, 91.987.578 


Or about 191 per centum on the active capital en aged. 


— 


NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL LETTERS. We 
derive the following reminiscences, interesting to 
Jerseymen, from one of a series of letters in the New 
Haven Herald by Henry Howe, who is now en 
in maring a volume of ‘Historical Collections” in 
this state: [ Freedonian. 
Monday August 28, 1842- 

At the present moment I am snugly seated on the 
“running board of a boat on the Lehigh Canal, and 
am bound for Easton. With pencil in hand a port- 
folio in my lap, I am 05 another letter to you. 
My back is against the deck, and my feet resting 
upon lumps of coal; which, for ought Y “wot of” are 
on their way to your office, by their genial warmth 
to enliven your fancy, and enable you to give some 

ing editorials about the christmas holidays. Jn 
a double sense, my present position is like time; first- 
ly, I am progressing: in the second place, I am in no 
particular place, and date accordingly.» 

It would have been tifying to have directed 
your attention to the pleasant flourishing village of 


— 
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Somerville, the seat of justice for Somerset county; 
but I find that Jo Sykes, the “great unknown” of the 
N. Y. Commercial, has superceeded me. A more 
important historical locality however, is the little 
hamlet of Basking Ridge, in the northern part of the 
same county: There it was, in Dec. 1776, that the 
eccentric Gen. Lee, was taked prisoner, as he lay, 
carelessly guarded, aconsiderable distance from the 
American army; a long and amusing account of 
which is given by Wilkinson. That place is also 
noted for the prominent characters who have been 
its residents. Lord Sterling lived near there, on a 
splendid plantation, when he joined Washington's 
Army. Dr. Finley, the proprietor of the plan of 
African Colonization, and br. Brownlee the contro- 
versialist, were both at various times principals of 
the village academy, and lastly, the Southards there 
had theirdwelling place. Two of the prominent 
members of this distinguished family, Henry and 
Samuel L., have within the last few months gone to 
their final homes, bequeathing the noblest legacies that 
man can bestow upon his kindred. From conversa- 
tion with a gentleman who had every means of ac- 
uiring accurate information I have obtained some 
acts relating to them which were never before given 
tothe public. I state from memory, and may fall 
into some slight errors, but I believe the following is 
essentially correct. 


The hon. Henry Southard, the founder of the fam- 
ily in this state, was a direct descendant of the first 
governor of Connecticut. He received but an ordi- 
nary English education, and when a young man mov- 
ed into New Jersey, and hired out as a common 
laborer for thirty cents a day. There he remained, 
and by untiring industry collected sufficient to pur- 
chase a farm. When he had it nearly paid for, as he 
was one day st work in the field, a person came and 
informed him that he had a mortgage on the land and 
should take possession in the spring. Leaving the 
plough in the furrow, Southard retired to meditate 
over this almost overwhelming misfortune. Notwith- 
standing the fraud on the part of the person who had 
sold an encumbered estate he did not despair; but 
gathering renewed vigor from adversity, paid the 
mortgage. This act raised his credit among his 
neighbors, who finding him to be anenergetic, perse- 
vering young man, were ready to lend their assis- 
tance. He was soon appointed a justice, and on u 
wards of nine hundred cases, in which he decided in 
the course of his 5 only four appeais were 
made. By sy ee e won his way to public favor, 
and as is well known, received some of the first offi- 
ces in the gift of his adopted state. 

An interesting scene took place at the time of the 
agitation of the great Missouri question. Both of 
the Southards were then in congress, the father in 
the house and the son in the senate. Each was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committees of the respec- 
tive houses, upon whom as a final resort devolved the 
settlement of this trying case. Neither knew of the 
appointment of the other, until they met in the hall 
of conference and had taken their seats at the head 
of their committees facing each other; and as well 
may be supposed, with surprise depicted upcn their 
countenances. Fora few minutes nota word was 
said. At last the elder broke silence. Shaking his 
head solemnly, he exclaimed *‘Samuel, this will never 
do and immediately retired to the house, stated the 
extreme delicacy of his situation, the importance of 
the subject, &c. and begged to be excused. The son 
also went before the senate and did the same. The re- 
quest of neither was granted. They returned, made 
out their reports, and on the action upon them then, 
this question which had come so near dissolving the 
union was put forever at rest. The honorable Henry 
Southard closed his long career at the advanced age 
of ninety-eight. Until three years previous to his 
decease, he had never worn glasses or used a staff, 
and took a daily walk of three miles. Were it not 
for his silvery hair, which hung in clusters down his 
neck, one in witnessing his upright, sprightly gait, 
would not have supposed him to have been over 50 
years of age. His memory was strong; he could not 
only recollect every question which had come before 
the house, but mention the diferent speakers, and 
their very arguments. 


LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN 
IN BELGIUM. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


German Customs Union—Policy in favor of Ameri- 
ca and hostile to England—Prussia— Mr. Whea- 
ton—Belgium— its rail roads—its policy favorable 
to trade with America—Transit of German emi- 
grants and trade through Belgium—Treatics of re- 
ciprocity—American claims on Belgium—Indem- 
nity obtained by Mr. Maxcy—Congress—Ameri- 
can credit. 
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: Liege, 1842. 

To the traveller in Germany, the blessings of 
peace are so apparent, he wonders governments can 
be induced to war. He sees not the gigantic strides 
which make men of children, but the slow firm steps 
which taken from conviction of utility lead to im- 
provement. 

Never was a measure so important in consequen- 
ces, political and commercial, designed with greater 
wisdom, executed with more skill, than the German 
league of custom-houses. Prussia conceived and 
brought it to its present perfection. It cost her a 
sacrifice of money, but it has given her immense po- 
litical influence, which she will exercise for the 
good of Germany. 
local, separate interests; the league has united seve- 
ral countries into one, infused the German spirit in- 
to the many minds of various people; erected around 
Germany a wall of defence through which an invad- 
ing army will hardly penctrate. 


This was split into parties, with: being largest except the United States. 


of the truce. summoned the citadel to surrender. 
General Chasse was not a man to give up a disciplin- 
ed force, ang one of the strongest fortresses in Eu- 
rope, to the insolent summons of a band of volun- 
teers; but indignantly reproaching them with a vio- 
lation of good faith, he opened his fire, after an at- 
tack was made on the arsenal, which was burned to 
the ground, and with it the adjoining entrepot and 
the merchandise in it. 

When Mr. Maxcy, United States charge d’A fairs, 
arrived in Brussels, with instructions to prosecute 
the claims of the American merchants, he Pund En- 
glish, French, Austrian, Prussian, and Brazilian mer- 
chants had similar claims; the English and French 
To proceed 
alone seemed useless. He found the English and 
French ministers without instructions, doubtful of 


185 justice of the claims France indisposed to de- 


mand money from him to whom she had lately given 
her daughter; England indisposed to demand from 


Her relations with Hungary and her Italian pro- the uncle of her queen. Their ministers could find 
vinces prevent Austria from joining the league; she no precedents in point for an indemnity to neutral 
is not di to it: she has under consideration the merchants, the destruction of whose property was 


ment of one custom-house, for all her de- 
pendencies. Slow to act, she has resolved to con- 
nect every part of her possessions by rail roads. 
Should she come into the league, we may say—-in 
Germany are many governments, but one Germany. 

Her commercial spirit and tendencies are thus 
loudly pronounced in favor of the United States of 
America, the late alterations in the tariff of Eng- 
land are not for our advantage, they favor her colo- 
nies and indirectly the United States. Let us have 
treaties with the United States; they can give us 
cotton, tobacco, rice,—we can manufacture as cheap- 
ly as England, and give manufactures in return; the 
United States can bring to us coffee, sugar, and in- 
digo of the colonies.” The plenipotentiaries of the 
league are at Stuttgard revising the tariff. 
course between the United States and Germany in- 
creases daily. Treaties of reciprocity must be bene- 
ficial, particularly to the United States. Their able 
minister to Berlin, now at Stuttgard. is perfectly ca- 
pable of comprehending their interests. 

In Belgium, agriculture and manufactures rapidly 
improve; rail roads extend through the kingdom, 
connecting the principal towns, and serving as mo- 
dels to the whole continent. The despatch does not 
equal that in England and the United States; but 
these roads yield to none in system, and in cheap 
transport. Next year, the road to Prussia and the 
Rhine will be compleic. From Liege to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, eleven French leagues, twenty-eight English 
miles, great difficulties have been overcome; many 
beautiful stone bridges have been built. Onc, half 
an hour’s walk from Liege, of gray granite, on five 
arches, is four hundred feet in length, seventy feet 
in width, has room for pedestrians, two carnages 
abreast, and double rail road separated from the rest 
by a handsome parapet. Belgium is emphatically 
industrious and productive. Her industry and pro- 
duce need an outlet. She is, too. a land e 
tion. To favor its industry, her government has 
opened a coininunication with the United States by 
the “British Queen,” and aids voyages to America 
and the Indies. Present loss and sacrifice she does 
not regard, but looks to the future. 

Are not the United States the country by which 
free trade may be most safcly practised? having an 
immensity to give, and to take, with profit? Under 
their financial system, the government’s expenses 
must be paid from duties on imports. The rate of 
duties necessary for these expenses sufficiently pro- 
tects the country’s industry, which it is wise to pro- 
tect fairly. Exorbitant tariff never answers its pur- 
pose. Before the meetin: of the German league, 
the manufacturers, especially Saxon, prayed for ve- 
ry high me on cotton thread from machinery in 

gland. The English dreaded this duty. But it is 
not to be raised—Prussia, in her wisdom, viewing it 
as highly protecting or prohibitory; whereas the 
league is founded on a fiscal principle; the duties 
are fixed, opposed to duties ad valorem. 

Belgium has granted cight millions of francs three 
per cent. stock, to pay principally for merchandise 
burned in the entrepot (public warehouse) of Ant. 
werp in 1830, including United States merchants’ 
claims. In the Belgian revolution, the Dutch Gene- 
ral Chasse held the citadel of Antwerp, and the citi- 
zens agreed that neither should harm the other, and 
the troops should be withdrawn into the citadel. 
The warehouse was next to the arscnal, in the town, 
under the citadel, which is a little out of the town. 
After the agreement had been made between Gene- 
ral Chasse and the people of the town, and the keys 
of the city were given up, Belgian troops, volun- 
teers, I believe, about three thousand in number. 
came to Antwerp, tore down the proclamation of the 
city authorities announcing the conclusion of the 
truce, took possession of the town, and, in violation 


Inter- 
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not desired or intended by either of the contending 
parties, but was incidental toa revolutionary conflict, 


‘and was in fact effected by the forces of the king of 


the Netherlands in the exercise of his legitimate 


| right to quell the rebellion of his subjects. The fire 


of General Chasse was designed to drive the insur- 


gent Belgians from the arsenal, and to prevent their 
getting possession of the munitions of war therein 


stored from falling into their hands, and not to de- 
‘stray the entrepot, to which the adjacent burning 
arsenal communicated its flames. There seemed 


then to be at the very threshold a serious question 


i of principles in the way, whether the loss of proper- 
ty in the entrepot was a damage of such a nature as 
entitled our merchants to claim an indemnity at all 
‘from either party—and this ground was in fact taken 
in the beginning by the Belgian government—and, 
in the next place, if the damage were of such a na- 
ture as to draw after it a right to indemnification, 
| which of the parties were bound to make it Belgium, 
on whose territory the merchandise was destroyed, or 
Holland, by whose forces it was actually set on fire, 
or both, the property having been placed originally 
in the custedy of the government of the Netherlands, 
then comprising both? 


The indemnities heretofore obtained of foreign 
governments were for property, seized or destroyed 
under the direct order of these governments in vio- 
lation of the acknowledged law of nations, and the 
principal difficulty consisted in enforcing their pay- 
ment by the restored governments, which succeeded 
those that had committed the wrong. In the present 
case, to the difliculty of obtaining payment of the 
| successor government were superadded three others. 
The first was that of establishing the principle that 
a nation in a state of civil war or revolution is an- 
swerable for damage in the conflict done to property 
placed in its entrepot or public warehouse by mer- 
chants of a country at peace with it; the second, that 
of fixing the payment of the indemnity on Belgium, 
| where the property was destroyed, though the de- 
struction itself operated by the forces of the king, 
against whom a successful rebellion was made; and 
the third and last, though not the least difficulty, was 
to bring about a co-operation in support of the posi- 
tions by the ministers of five other powers, indilte- 
rent and reluctant at first, as above described, and 
at last, it is believed, stimulated into activity by the 
determination of Mr. Maxcy at all hazards to chairn 


reparation for damages to American citizens, and to 
proceed alone, if they should persist in declining to 


give their wi Se aL on account of similar inju- 
ries to their fellow subjects. Insurmountable as 
these obstacles seemed at first, they were at length 
all overcome—neutral rights, in the maintenance of 
which the United States, frcm their position, have a 
deeper interest than any other power. were extend- 


ed beyond any known precedent—the Belgium min- 


isters yielded and introduced and carried the bill in 
the chambers, and his colleagues, too clevated by 
their own personal merit to deny praise where praise 
is due, do not hesitate to ascribe the merit of ob- 
taining the passage of the act to the United States 
minister. Mr. Maxcy soon returns home, respect- 


tude! 

In the midst of difficulties so mighty, of embarrass-· 
ments so perplexing, that it is doubtful if the en- 
lightened men who govern Great Britain, aided by 
the noble patriotism of the people, can surmount 
them, the minister proposes an odious tax “to sustain: 
the nation’s high credit.” The tax is voted, estimate, 
ed much below what it will produce. Every dock- 
yard is at work. Steamers, such as have not been, 
are being built. The navy is daily becoming more 
effectual. The minister contemplates, and prepares 
for possible war. ä 


ed and beloved here; may he meet his country’s grati- 
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I lately heard an officer of the garrison in a Dutch |of which Mr. Verplanck, a man of great ability, was 
town read to his associates a notice in a journal by |chairman. There could be no doubt but this bill 
Messrs. Hope & Co. of Amsterdam, that not having | met the hearty approbation of the president, Gen. 
received funds they would not pay instalments on | Jackson, who we all know then exercised an almost 
some Pennsylvania bonds.“ he reader added, unlimited, and irresistible influence over his party 
“more than half of my wife’s fortune is in these bonds. in congress, and with the people. Mr. Verplanck 
Her father thought them the best investment! ‘The | took the bill; it was considered in committee and re- 
governments of Europe, loaded with debt, are full of | ported to the house. It imposed duties upon foreign 
credit; they dare not violate their engagements! The | merchandise not exceeding 20 per cent. upon the 
United States have, comparatively, no debt, are full | foreign valuation, and going in some instances as low 
of resources; without credit, as they are suspected of as 10 per cent. forming an average, perhaps. of 15 
dishonesty.” percent: and this. be it observed, upon the foreign 
—— — valuation. It was debated in the house of represen- 

tatives for some time, and nothing was more appa- 

... OF THE DAY. -oa rent than that, without some extraordinary effort, 

SYNOPSIS OF THE SPEECH OF THE HON. |the bill would become a law of the land; in which 

JOHN M. CLAYTON. case every American manufacturer would have been 

From the United States Gazette. compelled to close the doors of his factory, and send 

Delivered at the mass meeting, in front of the state his workmen to get employment and bread where 
house at Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening Oc- | they could find them. 

tober 5th. Henry Clay, the American statesman;—[loud and 

The hon. John M. Clayton having been called repeated cheering] he who had during his whole pub- 
upon by Mr. Sergeant, president of the meeting, to lie life stood up as the friend and advocate of Ameri- 
give a statement of the circumstances attending the enn labor and of American interests; (enthusiastic 

assage of the compromise act, and other political | cheers] the father of the American system, with the 
incidents with which he was familiar, and which eagle eye of a watchful guardian of the public 
would be interesting to the meeting, and being in- | weal, saw the danger that threatened the existence 
troduced by the president, to the multitude who had of his favorite system, and determined to stretch 


meeting at Faneuil Hall, in Boston. a few days ago, | lent which so eminently distinguish him, he looked 
that he never appeared in that Hall that he did not | around him for the means of averting the threatened 
feel that there was something in the place that ex- | fate of the protective policy. He saw the president 
cited him strongly, deeply, too deeply to allow ade- 
quate expression to his emotions. This, said Mr.|arms against the federal government. There was 
Clayton, is the first time I have had the honor ae irreconcileable hostility between the nullifiers 
speak from the place where I now stand, and there and Gen. Jackson. He saw this and he sought to 
is something in this birth place of my country—this turn it to the advantage of his country. 
spot from whence was proclaimed the freedom and | that if he could get a bill allowing the duties a gra- 
independence of these United States, that inspires dual descent, through a period of nine and a half 
me with emotions which language is inadequate to | Years, down to 20 per cent. on the home valuation. it 
express. [Ifin some future day, long, long distant would be infinitely better for the country than Mr. 


may it be, some shaft more deadly than the rest | Verplanck’s bill which was to reduce them at once, 


assembled to hear him, rose and observed that it was | forth his arm to save it. With that keen sagacity | 


said by the distinguished citizen who addressed the | Which characterises him, and with that tact and cai 
arrayed against nullification, and South Carolina H 


| 
He saw 
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tective system delighted to rally. Knowing the puri y 
of his motives, and the earnestness with which he 
labored to save his country from threatened and im- 
pending evils, he could not sit by in silence when that 
man’s motives are impugned, by whomsoever done.— 
[Cheers.] 

There was another motive, Mr. Clayton said, 
which had its influence in the passage of the compro- 
mise act—they did not wish to see the blood of their 
fellow citizens shed. We preferred to hold out the 
olive branch of peace, and to give time for reason to 
resume her empire. We hoped that having escaped 
thus, the Nullifiers would take care how they made 
another attempt of the kind, and that we should 
hear no more of nullification; and itis my firm be- 
lief, that the law of 1833 was the means of putting 
an end to it—that we shall hear no more of this mon- 
ster hereafter. And let me tell you, it was put down, 
not by the sword or musket, not by proclamation, but 
by the skill and sagacity of Henry Clay. eae) 
And now I ask you, my fellow citizens, continu 
Mr. Clayton, if, after the lapse of ten years, you are 
disposed to censure that act? Why any hero, af- 
ter the battle has been fought and won, can boast 
what he would have done, and how much easier 
he could have gained the victory. But suppose 
you had been there, and knowing all the circum- 
stances, would you have exerted the strong arm of 
force against your deluded fellow citizens, or would 
you have first tendered to them the olive branch of 
peace? [Cries of we would have done as Mr. Clay 
did.” 

It 1 pleased the honorable secretary of state to 
say that the motives of the act were more than the 
act itself. Humble as he might be, Mr. Clayton said 
he should defend himself and his friend from the at- 
tacks of every man; be it Daniel Webster, or any 
body else. He had said that every mechanic and 
manufacturer must have been prostrated by the pas- 
sage of Mr. Verplanck’s bill. To illustrate how 
strongly General Jackson desired the defeat of the 
compromise bill. Mr. C. related a circumstance not 
perhaps generally recollected: namely that the late 
honorable Hugh White, who was admitted to have 


should be hurled at the American Eagle, and she | down to an average of 15 per cent., and would save 


should fall beneath the fatal blow, here, even here | 
shall she breathe her last sigh, and on this spot shall 
be uttered the last shout for liberty, [great cheering]. 

Fellow citizens, 1 have been called upon to speak 
of subjects treated of by the distinguished gentle- 
man to whom I have before alluded, in Fanueil Hall. 
In doing this I shall endeavor to place fairly and im- 
partially before you the acts and motives, in refe- 
rence to the compromise, of that eminent statesman 
whom you delight to honor. I am, fellow citizens, 
but a private individual; I neither hold nor desire to 
hold office; but humble as I am, I feel it an incum- 
bent duty to defend an absent friend whenever and 
by whomsoever misrepresented. 

The speech of the secretary of state treated of 
events and circumstances that related to the com- 
promise actof 1833. Mr. Webster has ventured 
notonly to attack the act itself, but the motives of 
the men who were the authors of it. I ask you, my 
fellow citizens, to notice the time when this attack 
is made: it is at a moment when elections are about 
to take place in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, &c.; when it was impossible for Mr. 
Clay to receive notice in time, even were he at 
home, much less being absent, as he was known to 
be, to prevent its influence upon those elections by a 
reply. 
Ne. Clayton said he should not in the present state 
of his health, have ventured to contend against so 
gigantic a man as Daniel Webster, but for the sake 
of truth and justice; and for those, even he, humble 
as he was, feared not to stand up in defence of an 
esteemed and absent friend. 

Mr. C. remarked that he served in the senate with 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster for seven years.— 
He was in the national councils at the time the com- 
promise act was passed; had an intimate knowledge 
of the circumstances attending the origin and pas- 
sage of that act, knew well the motives which ac- 
tuated Henry Clay in the distinguished part he took 
on that occasion, and he could not, nor would he, 
staud in silence and hear the motives of the man 
who stood a head and shoulders taller than any other 
statesman in this country impugned. Fellow citi- 
zens, I am one of those who voted for the compro- 
mise act,and I look upon that vote as one of the 
proudest acts of my life. 

Mr. Clayton was a member of the committee to 
whom the subject was referred in the senate and was 
fully conversant with the reasons for introducing the 
bill into that body. These reasons he briefly stated. 
In the early part of that session the president or se- 
cretary of the treasury, offered his project of a ta- 
riff bill which was to raise but twelve millions of 
dollars by duties. It was referred to the committee 
of ways and means in the house of representatives, 


the manufacturer and operative from immediate, ut- been an honest man, being summoned before a com- 
er, and hopeless ruin. mittee of the house of representatives, stated on 


Mr. Clay communicated his views to Mr. Clayton oath, that at the time he was making out, as presi- 
and other friends of the protective policy; he had dent pro tem. of the senate, a list of the committee 
nothing to conceal; his object was the good of the | to whom the compromise bill was to be referred, he 
country, and his motives were honest and patriotic. | received a note from General Jackson expressing a 
No man is more frank and undisguised than Henry | desire to see him before he appointed that commit- 
Clay. Honest and single hearted, he has no conceal- tee, that he went to the white house and saw the 
ments from his friends, scarcely from his enemies.— president, who remonstrated against his putting Mr. 
It was with no view to gratify his own ambition that: Clayton on the committee, and wished it made up of 
he brought forward this measure, (the compromise; men who were hostile to it, and in favor of Ver- 
act) but solely with a view to preserve the Ameri- N bill; and on this subject he pressed Mr. 
can system; to sustain the American manufacturer, White hard, though in vain. I put it to you said Mr. 
the American mechanic, and the American farmer; ' C. if General Jackson had Mr. Verplanck's bill so 
and to save the American laborer from the ruinous much at heart, whether, with all his influence and 
competition of the six pence a day labor of Europe.— | that unscrupulous use of his power for which he was 
[Cheers so distinguished, he would not as early have broken 


Now henge that if that act, (tha compromise), | bas 78 “oe a Ll aa a A 5 Lung; 85 
had not passed, Mr. Verplanck’s bill would; —a bill he broke down the Bank of the Unite 
as I have before said, that would have reduced the! pat day his 1 1185 almost e sl 
Enel ee . den l. Ae e, E rt fen be fr fer Cay’ of b 
at must have bee e ruinous conse- ay, 7 
quences of the passage of this bill upon the country. he would have laic the American system prostrate at 
You, my fellow citizens, are intelligent enough to per- bis feet. . 
ceive py 3 must sare nasi 5 my ae And pt my toy casts) 1855 a 5585 ony 
you. But whatever might have been the evils, and passed, as I was sitting by my own fire side I read, 
the long train of bitter consequences attendant upon and with no. little surprise and regret, the speech of 
the passage of that bill, you were saved from them the secretary of state arraigning Henry Clay, who 
„ and by no other man. [Tremendous | 0 one ey m 8 i 9 ee = N 
g e aci an e motive a 

Fellow citizens—who is it that has dared to hold leave you to give your verdict upon the charge. Mr. 
up that great statesman as having been immical to C. said, he had served in the senate with both 
15 3 oſ ron ame pager o ae | these „ men, and he i Larges to sy 
before the bar of the public as the enemy of the that Mr. Clay had ever sustained with him 
American system—that system of which he is justly | others of his friends, the character of an open 
considered the father? I do not come here to at- hearted, frank, fearless, honest man. [Great cheer- 
tack 15 Webster, 3 N . and im- ing.) ie 8 t 

eaches the motives of Mr. Clay, I will venture to Mr. Clayton said there was another subject o 
ad who it is that preſers the charge. and examine deep 1 to the country, upon which he felt 

hat he has to set himself he spe- it hi k. Mr. Webster said in his Faneuil 
ai N the American system? Wh i I will Hall . could be e of the 
cla f 8 ails 
tell you fellow citizens. It is the very man who stood currency without a national institution of some kind 
up, iu 1824, as the advocate of what we consider Bri- | for this purpose. He concurred with the great states- 
tish interests. He it was who, at that time was the man, and honored him for making the declaration.— 
Hh ion „ 1 while Pan sian Aer as he He ae ee were 17 ae pire der oe 1 

as always been, the champion of the protective po- would restore prosperity e country that a 
licy. They stood as Fox and Pitt had stood in the evils under which ae are laboring are to be dispelled 
ee 5 great and eloquent ad vocates by Be eee oo 15 a 1 is 
of their respective doctrines. number who thus thought. ell you, 

Mr. Clayton would not do Mr. Webster injustice. | tizens, said Mr. C that the tariff alone, without the 
„ fa he bad . he gee aid of an institution 1. a furnish a sound circu- 
ed with extraordinary powers of eloquence and rea- lating medium, or regulate the currency, cannot re- 
soning. But it did not become him to attempt to ar- store prosperity to the country, nor confidence among 
raign Henry Clay before the American people the] men. 
man, around the edges of whose shining bucklor the} Thus far, 
noble spirits of the land, and the champions of a pro- together; but at this point their roads 


' 


he said, Mr. Webster and himself went 
forked. He 
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thought he once knew Mr. Webster's opinions; he | whig, and a true one. 
was formerly the champion and defender of the Bank {a whig—a Delaware whig—and one of the 
He was the man above all | Hen’s Chickens, and defy him or any other Daniel 
Again in | come to judgment to read me out. 


of the United States. 
others who resisted executive usurpation. 


— 


J can tell him that I too, am 


Blue 


He asks what is 


1837, shoulder to shoulder with Henry Clay, he op- to come of him? I can only say, J find private life 
posed the sub-treasury, and other governmental con- and attention to my professional business quite agree- must be allowed to shew “the infirmity of noble 


trivances as succedaneums for a National Bank. 


able. For one, however, I should be sorry the coun- 


Mr. Clayton now read several extracts from] try should be deprived of his services, so long as he 


speeches made by 
times, wherein 

National Bank, and opposed to the experiments pro- 
posed by the administration as substitutes. 


Mr. e noticed and refuted various objections | 


— — — — — — — 
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— A 


traitorous as flippant invective would have the public 
to believe. 

Now let us for a moment regard Mr. Webster 
when accepting office under general Harriscn. He 
was at large to choose his post. He is human, and 


minds.“ He saw a vast theatre for exertion in two 
departments of the government, the treasury and state 


Mr. Webster in 1837, and at other is as good a whig as he was a few years ago.— | departments. His persistent and sagacious analysis 
e declared himself in favor of a (Cheers. 


of the subject, his thorough and masterly expositions, 
in repeated efforts in the senate, of all the principles 


Among to a national bank, ridiculing, with a good deal of of finance, and the distressing confusion of the mo- 


the objections made to these by Mr. W. was the | caustic satire, the idea of danger from the fact of netary system of the country, suggested to the suc- 
fact that they were to be government institutions, and | the stock being owned by foreign capitalists, so long cessful candidate for the presidency, the expediency 
under the control and management of the federal as it was under our own control. 


government. Mr. C. then compared these opinions 


On the subject of the bank, Mr. C. said he wish:, 


of reclaiming the circulating medium of the nation 
from its wavering value and chaotic entanglement, by 


with those lately expressed by Mr. W. in his Fanueil | ed to be understood as speaking for himself alone. the superintending energies of this steady and full-fed 


Hall speech, in favor of the government exchequer | He was like the soldier at Yorktown, who fought on 


i 


scheme recommended to congress last winter: and, | his own hook. 


if not the plan of Mr. W. himself, he had avowed 
his entire approval of it. 


Mr. C. noticed the remark of Mr. Webster, that 


mind. It was unquestionably a great field, and might 
well have deserved the resources of this capacious 
reasoner; inestimable would have been the value in 


You all know, said M. C. | the tariff was passed by loco foco votes; in reply to all likelihood of his skill and experience in fixing 


what that scheme was—an exchequer—a govern-| which he said that the tariff was a whig measure; once more the standard of property, had he chosen 


ment bank with fifteen millions capital, and God | and. he showed why it was that some whigs were that scene for his efforts. 


But at the same moment 


knows how many more. How comes it about that | found voting against the last bill—because it had the other department offered a more splendid oppor- 
he has abandoned his old notions of banking and has | yielded, as they thought, to executive dictation, and tunity of durable triumph; one less mixed—if at all 


resorted to—I will not say the ve 
so strenuously denounced, but ba 
ten times worse? 


cy to the country. 


pale lands, another whig measure. 
en took up and discusssed the subject of the 


to those states involved in debt, and the advantages 


scheme he once given up the distribution of the proceeds of the sales mixed—with the perversions of party, and where 
as that was, one | of the 
He says he has read all the works] Het 
upon finance and banking, and knows that if tried, | distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- history, and would outlive in steady brilliance the 
his exchequer acheme would restore a sound curren- | lic lands and showed the importance of the measure ephemeral repute of a local or partisan merit. 


success would not be probably disputed as a fault or 
crime. That triumph would pass into international 


He 


had before him the example of Hamilton, whose cre- 


Now, said Mr. C., ] have not so much knowledge | to be derived from it by others not in debt, by pro- ative genius had moulded for an infant nation, im- 
on this subject as Mr. Webster, doubtless, but I have | viding for the education of the children of every mersed in the revolutionary debt, in indemnities to 
read and studied it pretty attentively for the last ten | citizen rich and poor. 


years, and J feel bound to say that this exchequer 


He alluded to the late tremendous gathering of 


the tories, in an unpaid civil list, and the arrearages 
to her soldiers, schemes of finance so wise, so per- 


scheme is the very last I would propose. He looked | freemen to welcome Henry Clay at Dayton, Ohio, fect, so comprehensive, that rapidly they disembar- 
upon it as a scheme of executive power. Instead of | and compared the remark of a loco foco paper that! rassed the country of its engagements, infused conti- 
laying duties to meet public expenses, especially in | ‘it was a pretty smart meeting,” to the anecdote of dence at home and abroad, and have constituted ever 
a case of emergency, congress would authorise anf the man who being refused admittance to Noah's since the models for every mode of wise manaze- 
increase of the capital of this exchequer, and go on Ark, said he did'nt believe there was going to be any ment in consimilar cases. Yet where is the reputa- 


using its funds until a debt equal to that of the Brit- | thing more than "a smart shower after all.“ Great: 


ish nation might be accumulated. This scheme, Mr. | laughter and cheering. 

C. said, had failed to gain the respect and support of 

any body of respectable men; and even “the corpo- | eulogium upon Mr. Clay, which reached the hearts 

ral's guard” refused to stand by it. 
Mr. C. read further extracts from Mr. W’s speech | tion to his remarks for two hours and who went away 

in which he declared he went for a bank and noth- | delighted and edified. 

ing 1 a 1 in de Fanueil Hall 5 he 

says the idea of a national bank is an obsolete idea. followi 0 ication appeared in the 

How long, Mr. C. asked, has the idea been obsolete? 1 9 d aie ae ppe 

We had had a bank, the charter of which was sign-| Mp. Eprron: I dissent from either the justice or 

ed by George Washington; we had had another | policy of proscribing Mr. Webster. Gladly would 

signed by James Madison; and with these the coun- Thave avoided the publicity of vindicating what is 

try had been for forty years prosperous. He declar- | deemed by me precious privileges of whig liberty, 

ee prt . ad ie tere ge by this individual resistance of the substance and 

o good, at which was good enough for : 

those old fashioned men, George Washington and ATE S ee era ate 


Mr. Clayton closed by pronouncing an e 


of the multitude who listened with unbroken atten- i Berkley and Bacon. 


speakers in Monument square on Tuesday night; but 


James Madison, was good enough for him. There 
were some who pretended to be very wise and deep- 
ly read, who pronounced a national bank unconstitu- 
tional: doubtless these men were much wiser than 
Washington and the other framers of the constitu- 
tion, and knew better what that constitution was in- 


in allowing his denunciation to pass unchallenged, 
with my present conception of the ground-work of 
his conduct, I should be accessary to a thraldom of 

arty, odious in itself and unwise in the eyes of every 
one, who desires to retain as adherents all who coin- 
cide as to political measures. Besides, there is no 


tended to be than those who made it. other form of staying the prejudice which those 

Mr. Clayton spoke of the institution called the speakers have thus sought toexcite or augment.— 
United States Bank, in Chesnnt street, as nothing but; Their sneers, invectives or bewailments—the latter 
a state bank. He never believed this bank could or | the distilment of politician sincerity—have taken an 
would perform the functions of a national bank. He | artificial sanction from the fact, that they who utter- 
did not desire to censure any one—he did not cen- ed them spoke by the invitation of the central com- 
sure any one—but he had a right to say that he not | mittee, and would, whilst unanswered by any whig. 
only never had confidence in that institution himself, | be regarded as having undergone the assay and stamp 
and had never owned a dollar of its stock or dealt of the mint, before being ventured as currency.— 
with it in any manner, but he had expressed his want Now [have every proper respect for these gentle- 


of confidence in it to his friends. When asked why 
it would not perform the functions of a national bank, 
since it was managed by the same men, and had the 
same capital, assets, &c., he had given his reasons 
by comparing it to a seventy-four gun ship upon a 
mill pond. Upon the ocean she could perform the 
duties of a national ship; but upon a mill pond with 
the same compliment of men, the same armament, 
the same assets, if you please, all she could do would 
be to go piking up the pond, and then come perching 
down again. 

Mr. Clayton spoke of Mr. Ewing's bill or plan, 
sent to congress at the extra session, and comment- 
ed on Mr. Webster’s remark, that the objection 
made to that bill was a theoretical objection, and 
that the omission to exercise a power was not a sur- 
render of the power. In reply to his observations 
he read further paragraphs from one of his former 
speeches. Well did he remember this masterly 
speech, which he said, was made by Mr. Webster. 
when he was a true wing. He did not say he was 
not one now. He (Mr. W.) says he is a Massachu- 
setts whig—thcre were none better; and he says if 
any one attempts to read him out of the party, they 
must take care that they do not get out first. Now, 
my fellow citizens, suid Mr. C., 1 shall not attempt 
any such thing. I hope Mr. Webster will long be a 


| 


men as individuals; but I do not intend being made 
to redeem their issues because of their assurance, 
founded on a very natural probability, that they will 
be sanctioned by him whom they have installed as 
the president of the institution. I also want the 
other countersign. In plain language, my vote is not 
at the service of a party which expels from its ranks, 
those who agree in sentiment on general poncip e 
but may not choose for the leader him who bas the 
sanction of the great majority. Itis the privilege of 
Mr. Webster to dislike Mr. Clay ìf he sees fit; per- 
haps he may have justifications that meet not the 
public eye and are unsuited to it; yet if he advocates 
the standard measures of the party, he is nevertheless 
a whig. Foraught I care, he may be the rival of 
Mr. Clay. He is none the less a whig. He may de- 
sire to compel his rival to submit their respective 
claims to a national convention, or otherwise refuse 
to enlist in supporting him who thus disrespects the 
feelings of a minority in their common party. He 
has a right to do so, and is none the lessa whig for 
so doing, than was general Harrison in 1840. And 
to all who are capable of not being zealots, and will 
appreciate the natural desires of a political career 
of unsurpassed ability and coherency of principles, 
this independent assertion of his claims to consider- 
ation, will not be viewed as quite so presumptuous or 


tion of that unmatched Secretary’s repor? That 
E which it seems, it will take generations 
beſore it be generally comprehended, as was the case 
with the reflections of Machiavel, Montesquicu, 
Will that thorough and pro- 
phetic treatise rate him in the general estimate, by 
the side of Jefferson, for his capacious policy mani- 
fested by the purchase of Louisiana? No. Though 
its results were to the full as signal, the abstruse and 
impalpable nature, so far as the mass is concerned, 
of the peculiar ability for such accomplishments, 
| precludes any but a closet reputation for that kind of 
statesman. How few know of Morris, the financier 
of the revolution? and yet his patriotism was as ar- 
dent, his private sacrifices as great, and his intelli- 
gence equal to that of any other of his compatriots. 


By selecting therefore the secretary of states’s 
place, Mr. Webster sought a justifiable and laudable 
opportunity of serving his country consistently with 
his bestfame. His expositions of finance would in 
time be light of common day with his party, and none 
would heed their source in the Babel of compctition- 
ary disquisitions on that subject. His fearless, sound 
and master commentaries on the constitution would 
sink into the text; and with a few generations his 
fame would fade, as all must, which is earned on 
evanescent subjects. Such efforts are but the sunsets © 
of intellect; time is full of them, and they so rival 
‘each other, that all distinction is unattainable. But 
as the negotiator of the boundary question, whose 
difficulties had menaced the concord of the two great 
maritime nations of the world, and as the incorpora- 
tor into the international code of the new rule of 
positive law, flowing from the general principal of | 
mutual equity, connected with the “Creole” case, 
| Mr. Webster had a right to expect that history would 

become his guardian, and the civilized world in its 
judgment in all time the dispenser of lasting ſame 
and approval. The ability of a party leader would 
thus become statesmanship; and his reasoning be in 
ſuturity words of authority in the collisions of nation- 
al sovereignties. Surely this was a high and meri- 
torious object of ambition; can even envy slight its, 
claim? : 
With such grand and lofty motives then, we assume 
that Mr. Webster, selected the position of secretary of 
state. Such occasions in diplomacy are rare. After 
the inception of his duties with general satisfaction, 
the melancholy death of the president accidentally 
cast authority in the hands of the vice ny rete 


4 


whom none had chosen or voted for with any refe 
ence to such contingency. Ashburton is announce 
as the delegated envoy to this government, a man of 
approved judgment, kindly feelings to our instit 
tions, and estimated competeney. The secretary e 
ages in the perfect comprehension of his task—ti 
himself in all his details—tneditates his striking illus 
trations of the equities of interaational law, and ii 
scheme after scheme co-operates in the fabricatiog 
of measures to reinstate the national currency anj 


i 
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credit. He solicits the scruples of Mr. Tyler, and | has received from Mr. Clay’s friends? Will it be de- resignation. I understand more: that coupled as 


endeavors with all his influence to persuade that 
functionary to accede to the views of the leading men 
in the whig party. But in that, the machinations of 
others foiled him. Whatnext? His coadjutors, dis- 
gusted with their impressions of the shifting and un- 
certain, and influenced scruples of the president de 
facto, throw up their offices and retire. It was a 
matter of pride and sensibility with them founded on 
on the notion that they were to regard the incumbent of 
the presidency as the exponent of principles which endan- 
gered the success of lwir oon, and which they supposed 
they shared with him. Now I conceive, Mr. Webster 
had no such estimate of an accidental president. He 
confidently felt that such an unforeseen officer might 
embark in any inconsistencies he thought proper 
without at all compromising the consistency of his 


secretary, who had the tempting occasion of being] retaliatory duties, so as to give our commerce a fair | commendation of him to the cabinet 
engaged in a negotiation of destined celebrity and in- | footing, not a whig principle? Wherein is Mr. Web- terwards held and holds. 


nied that Mr. Clay has been long accustomed to mis- 
treat him in this particular? I can agree with the 
secretary on each debateable point. 

Look to Mr. Webster’s speech. Is it ambiguous 
as to measures of policy? On what points is it sus- 
ceptible of remarks? Clearly he is in the van as to 
whigism in point of doctrine. Who has ventured so 
far in disowning repudiation? And yet, last night, in 
his usual handsome manner, Mr. Wallis laid it down 
as the discriminating test from loco focoism, a readi- 
ness to endure and impose taxation for the liquida- 
tion of our honest contracts. Was the exchequer bill 
a loco foco favorite? Is the tariff for protection, 
broadly avowed, a loco foco measure or favorite with 
that party in general? Are re-arrangements of our | 
commercial treaties, through the instrumentality of 


these “divorcing” resolutions of the Massachusetts 
convention are with the nomination of Mr. Clay, be 
will not be drawn in that form into the support of 
one whom he deems not altogether consistent on the 
subject of the tariff principle in past time, and pos 
sibly from the . grounds of a determ 
opposition, until concluded by a national convention 
to this forced sustainment of his public rival an 

rivate enemy. For one, traduced as Mr. Webster 

as been by the partisans of the western statesman, 
it is quite natural—day, it would be out of nature to 
expect otherwise—that he should vicw with great 
aversion all his own efforts ripening into a reward 
for a bitter rival. 

There are those who will dispute the enmity of 
Mr. Clay to Mr. Webster, and will refer to his re 
osition he af- 
It is well known that 


terest to induce his remaining in an unagreeable post | ster's speech or conduct reproachable? It is asked, such a course was unavoidable by Mr. Clay, this 
in other particulars. Could Mr. Webster express why has he not denounced Mr. Tyler? That would] distinction being the desert of the northern states- 
his opinion of Mr. Tyler without incurring dismissal? have been a very discreet course to have finished the | man, and one he could not accept himself. But will 


Cui bono? 
tial to the successful fulfilment of the duties of nego- 
tiation? What next? Right beneath the nose of the 


vetoes? Does he exculpate in any angle particular 
the censurable points of Mr. Tyler's administration? 


Was not 5 confidence essen - treaty. Does he not say that he has dissuaded the it be pretended that the reciprocal intercourse has 
l 


not been marked by a lofty, and assumed assertion 
of superiority by the favorite of the majority of the 


secretary is established a print, the Independent,” in j Could it be expected he should unburthen all his whigs—a course more objectionable anong equals 


the avowed advocacy of 
day by day, indulge in the grossest calumny of Mr. 
Webster’s motives and pride tae ie and public. | 
Another print, the ‘Louisville Journal,” a staunch 
and zealous Clay paper, on loose information publish- 
es, of the greatest intellect and ehampion of whig 
principles, who has been halfa century in their dca 
vice, a libel of the most shameful traduction, and 


endangering his domestic happiness if it could have statement of his principles, Mr. Webster continues sions of a political rival. 
The lust of office is assigned in| his whig allegiance and leaves his reprobation to a, proper in this state to nominate Mr. Clay, without 


been ab all credited. 


r. Clay, whose columns, | opinions of the president, after the confidence he has than the contumelies of a declared foe? 


enjoyed for the completion of the treaty’ In the 


havior of Elliotthin the engagement, from his official 
report. This shows the natural leaning of the hu- 
man heart; and I ask what man would not have over- 
boiled with indignation at the ungenerousness which 

could aver truth against a fallible friend? By the 


am not 
insensible tothe due claims of Mr. Clay, yet it is 


joy of victory, Perry suppressed the recreant be- not treason—and if it is, I claim the crimc—to insist 


for Mr. Webster, that he shall as well be indulged in 
rivalry of Mr. Clay, as General Harrison was. That 
the party may chance to be distracted, is no conside» 
ration with one who would hold his self-respect vio- 
lated by yielding, without arbitration, to the pretene 
It is true wo have seen 


all the whig press, almost, as the reason for his conti- | decorous and unavoidable inference. All who agree any kind of reference to the aspirations of others, 


nuance as secretary! 
Mr. Webster not human? Is such a line of conduct, 

not publicly reprobrated by any prominent whig, of a 

kind to estrange him from the leader whose press and 

partizans are thus vituperative? Under what bond of 
endurance did nature place him and his superiority, 

that he must secede and forego splendid advantages, 

involving no compromise of principle, to mark his 

sense of a deviation he could not control, and which | 
no doubt he did not regard as the errancy of a 

selected president? Indeed this is asking rather too 

much for Mr. Clay. A president chosen as the ex- 

ponent and representative of defined principles, 

mizht well, nay, ought to be abandoned, when per- 

verting his office in rebrobation and exclusion of mea- 

sures upon which he was elected, and it is endanger- 

ing the cause of truth to countenance by one’s friend- 

ly services in assistance, this e and fraud.— 

But as the case differs, the principle does. It is 

not in the power of one not chosen by the people and 

unenjoying their political confidence to insert varia- 

tions into the text and pass his gloss for their doctrine. 

There was no necessity for Mr. Webster to abandon 

the nezotiation of the treaty, that his authority might 

not be supposed to authenticate the vetoes of an ac- 

cident. For those vetoes the whig party are respon- 

sible, in having, in mistaken cupidity for the vote of 
Virginia, offered a bribe which has purchased their 

own punishment. 


What next? The pressing embarrassment of the 
finances renders indispensable some effort to adjust 
the currency. Mr. Webster projects the only at- 
tainable measure under the casualty of such a presi- 
dent, and in a project of singular simplicity and pro- 
mi-e, asks the support of a whig congress to the 
principte, thatin some form or other the government 
is bound to provide a good currency. How is it 
treated? With contumeſious neglect or jealous con- 
demnation; and he who has most consistently and ef- 
fectively resisted executive encroachment, is de- 
nounced in his plan as having attempted an experi- 
ment hazardous to liberty. This was the alarm of 
soine, whilst others treated it as too ‘‘unlicked” and 
fecble for consideration. This was very magnani- 
mous and conciliatory! Was it not to pass a censure 
at once on his motives in remaining in the cabinet; 
or to declare the impossibility of any measure being 
crizinated for the benefit of the country thal was not of 
Cluij parantege? I do not mean to say its rejection 
so argued or implied; but—it is useless to deny it—it 
wus eniertained as a measure from an enemy. It 
was determined in factious hostility. that the patient 
should receive his medicine but from a particular 
hand. The cure was dreaded, if Clay was not the 
ductor. 

It is not pretended that all minds would choose to 
court glory at the expense of such restraint as Mr. 
Webster must needs havo endured. That is not the 
question. ‘I'he issue is, was it criminal, dishonest or 
unpatriotic for a whig to retain office under such 

ircuimstances? 
12 Is it unnatural or unreasonable that Mr. Web- 
ster should resent the slanderous disparagement he 


What is human nature, and is; that he could maintain otfice for the consummation and for one I concurred in it. 


of the treaty, must likewise admit the propriety of 
an entire reserve as to the culpable particulars of Mr. 
Tyler’s administration. There is generosity due to 
even an enemy, if you have 9 his hospitality. 


Is Mr. Webster still to continue in the cabinet. 
may be the next anxious enquiry. I bope not; yet I 
clearly perceive an adequate motive for his remain- 
ing. It will be remembered that the British envoy 
disclaimed authority to bind his government on the 
principles of the Creole“ case, in reply to a letter 
of Mr. Webster, which the English statesman conced- 
ed was new in many of its views, and written with 
surprising perspicuity and power. He said, however. 
with a broad intimation of a favorable consideration of 
them, that he would submit them to his home govern- 
ment, in the hope (the manner of expression strongly 
conveyed belief) that the doctrines of the great pub- 
licist. the secretary, might be in the main acknow- | 
ledged as of obligatory force. So, overtures were 
also made for the adjustment of the Oregon dispute, 
which were rhage Hatt in like friendly temper. lt is 
very natural Mr. Webster should desire to await these 
issues, especially that of the “Creole” case. A ſavo- 
rable settlement of that difficulty in pursuance of the. 
asserted maxims of international cquity will infallibly 
rank him in the highest grade of civilians. He will 
not only deserve the honor, but he will receive it; 
and his name will be coeval and accompany the prin- 
ciples whenever the contingencies of sovereignties 
shall renew a similar discussion. 

It seems to give great offence that Mr. Webster. 
has scen proper to remark with some severity on the 
whig convention of Massachusetts. It certainly was 
an unnecessary and impolitie line of proceeding, but 
as I comprehend the train of his censure, a very na- 
tural one. Mr. Webster erred in supposing, first, | 
that the contumelious manner in which he had been 
treated by Mr. Clay's friends and presses, was pre- 
sent and felt by that respectable body; so that when 
he perceived the nomination of Mr. Clay, unaccom- 
panied by any kind of consideration of himself, he 
naturally supposed it a reflection upon his own beha- 
vior, especially when that nomination was accompa- 
nied by a proclamatjon of divorce of the whig party 
from Mr. Tyler, without any gentle manifestation of 
subsisting confidence in himself. So by the work- 
ings of a natural resentment, he thought himself re- 
flected on, and the meed of the state inconsiderately 
and ungratefully passed over to the individual whose 
organs had been industrionsly blackening his charac- 
ter and defaming his motives. 1 do not doubt that 
this natural suspicion of that convention was wholly 
undeserved. I do not suppose it could knowingly 
have been brought to pre-judge him, and in this indi- 
rect course to deal a blight on the chiefest pride of 
the Bay State. 

Again, when Mr. Webster protests against the di- 
vorce from Mr. Tyler, I understand him to repel 
such a proceeding as reflectively imposing the ne- 
cessity in the past for a relinquishment of office, and 
in a manner to vindicate himself and all the minis- 
torial servants of the government from unavoidable 


But the question is, 
was that just to Mr. Webster? And has he no right 
to complain, that thus the track was pre-occupied in 
an indelicate manner to embarrass his pretensions by 
an indisposition to contest the nomination? If a class 
of politicians abjure conventions, they have no right 
to complain of that dissatisfaction which has pledged 
itself to no submission. Let Mr. Clay yield to the 
determination of a national convention,and Mr. Web- 
ster ought to be satisfied. His dignity will thus be 
met with proper notice, and he can join in the 

port of a bitter enemy by the principles of a fair 
compact, and not scem to be driven into it by bis 
destitution of rival support. Thus, he will be ena- 
bled to bear himself with suitable independency and 
pride, should his political rival be successful, and 
should the one sce proper to mix him in the adminis- 
tration, or the other to be so mixed. 

Can any one deny that during the extra session the 
conduct of Mr. Clay was so menacing and imperious, 
that Mr. Webster or any other equal might well in- 
sist that such a disposition, if indulged, might very 
well suit the Jeader of an army, but was wholly in- 
consistent with the due rights of colleagued men of 
eminence in the sustainment of specific principles. If, 
therefore, besides whatever alienation Mr. Webster 
may have experienced from the reported ill terms 
subsisting between himself and Mr. Clay, we add the 
natural unwillingness that an equal is sure to feel at 
the stubborn sell-dependence of Mr. Clay and bis 
friends, which three years ahead seeks to pre-oecu- 
py the ground by his nomination without at all con- 
sulting. in convention, either the feelings or claims 
of others, we need not be surprised that Mr. Webster 
should retain his principles, but refuse to advocate 
them for the benefit of a haughty and presumptuous 
rival. The apparent patriotism of those in this out- 
cry against the secretary for not having resigned, 
will, on examination, be found adulterate with some 
of that cagevness for individual assurance of hopes of 
a selfish kind to be gratified in the future, which 
overlooks the prerogatives of others. A century 
will clapse before any negotiator will have such an 
opportunity for fame as Mr. Webster has effectively 
used; and what principle has he compromised? He 
naturally is willing to retort on the friends of Mr. 
Clay some of the contumely which they were so in- 
considerate and unjust as to assail him with when in- 
capable of reply. Was there any open reproof then, 
at this unpatriotic, un- Whig, ungrateful, impairment 
of the personal consideration and influence of Mr. 
Webster? It has been told me to-day, that the sec- 
retary has inconsistently and discreditably enforced 
the illiberal and illegal removals of printers, at the 
instance of the president, for their zealous sustain- 
ment of Mr. Clay. I want to know the facts and 
dutes—of these 1 am ignorant as well as of the whole 
matter. A WHIG. 


From the North Carolina Standard. 
Dinner to the hon. John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lino, at Shocco Springs, Warren co. North Caro- 
lina, September 2, 1842. 
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Our dietingniched guest, aceompanied by the hon.] 13. The American fair: Whose smiles are alike | By one of the company, 
R. ES !( „i te ihe Sellar aud iLe Siete iain Depress ee yii Caste nr ihe proceeds of 
dat Shea ne joelle usdier the cscortoeu [aste to tae dt: ce] ! the ruidic har Seal wrong, it should never have 
committee appointed to receive bim, and met frou | In angenneing the firth rut toast, the me si- i en adopted; if right, it should never have been re- 
the large ad respectable party there asscintled a dent teh occasion to refer bricdy, but foreibiy, to | peated. The whig party may select either horn of 


most cordial and enthusiastic reception. The short- | the services of our distinguished guest, and to ex- the dilemma. 

ness of the notice—it having been receiving only | press the sincere conviction, that those who were Many other toasts were drank, but have not been 
thirty-six hours previous to the day of the dinrer— j then assembled to honor a faithful public servant, | furnished for publication. Letters from many gen- 
rendered it utterly impossible that even the citizens | would be as ready to condemn him when wrong as | tlemen who had been invited to attend, were receiv- 
of our own county could be generally informed of] they were to applaud him when right. ed, generally declining in consequence of their great 
the time appointed for the festival: yet such was the} When the cheering had subsided, Mr. Calhoun | anxiety to return home after so protracted a scssion 
anxiety of the people to see and do honor to this il- | rose and addressed the company for about an hour | of congress. r 

lustrious statesman, that by 12 o’clock from seven | in his own peculiar, sententiou’ and lucid manner. The festivities of the day were closed with a ball, 
hundred to a thousand persons had assembled, all of | He entered into a brief history of the parties, which | and all passed off with the utmost harmony and good 
whom expressed the most 1 0 regret that their originating in the convention which framed the con- feeling. 

friends and neighbors could not be present to par- stitution, had retained their distinctive characteris-| The only regret expressed by any one present du- 
take with them of the great intellectual feast. Ne- ties down to the present day. He reviewed the po- | ting the day was that we could not have had a lon- 
ver did public servants receive a more heartfelt tri- | licy of the followers of Alexander Hamilton, whom | ger notice, that thousands might have been present 
bute of respect and admiration from any portion of | he complimented as one of the brightest luminaries | instead of hundreds to enjoy the scene. 

our people. Even those of our opponents who were | of our revolutionary era, and proved that they had] Letters of acknowledgement were received from 
present, left the feast with more than wonted kind-| ever looked to high taxes, union of bank and state, various gentlemen invited, but who did not attend 
ness in their hearts and words of praise upon their and a near assimilation of our form of government | the dinner, as Silas Wright, jr., James Buchanon, A. 
lips. The unaffected simplicity of manners the to that of Great Britain, as the most desirable: while Rencher, J. ‘Thompson, Louis D. Henry, W. W. 
purity of heart and the rectitude of purpose, so ma- | the republican party, with few occasional excep- | Payne, Tho. H. Benton, Thomas Ritchie aud others. 
nifest to all who know Mr. Calhoun, however slight- j| tions, had advocated the opposite policy of free ae 

ly, won for him a place in the affections of all pre- | trade—low duties—no debt—separation from banks} Appruess or Mr. Benaisw. The hon. J. M. Ber- 
sent. The ladies, God bless them! looked fairer —economy—retrenchment—and strict adherence to] rien of the senate of the United States, lately pub- 
and lovelier than ever, while their blushing cheeks the constitution.” As we hope to be able to furnish | Jished au address to the people of Georgia in which 
and excited manner told how anxious they were to the public with his whole speech in a short time, we he reviews the leading topics which lave engaged 
honor him whose spotless private character affords | will not attempt a further sketch of it, well aware | the attention of congress within the past year. 

so bright an example to the statesman and the citi-| that noge but its author can do it justice. Mr. Cal- On the subject of Mr. Evereit’s nomination, he 
zen. houn concluded his remarks with the following sen- speaks as follows: The vote which I felt it my duty 


At 2 o'clock the company sat down to a sumptu- | "ment: e to give on the nomination of Mr. Everett, as minis- 
ous feast, prepared by the worthy proprietress of Nathaniel Macon—the wise, the virtuous, and the ter to Great Britain, is the next measure which the 
Shocco Springs; at which the hon. John Branch pre- Patriotic: ma his name be forever remembered by legislature of Georgia has deemed worthy of cen- 
sided, assisted by the following named gentlemen as | the friends of constitutional liberty. „ sure. The majority of that honorable body have 
vice presidents: Weldon N. Edwards, Daniel ‘Tur- A. A. Austin, Esq., of Halifax, one of the vice- supposed, that the rejection of this nomination would 
ner, Geo. D. Baskerville, Edmund D. McNair, Gus- presidents, was now called on for a toast, and gave | have given an efficient check to opinions unfavora- 
ton Perry, Wood T. Johnson, Jas. S. Battle, Sam'l the a he abl af ble to southern interests in relation to slavery—and 
L. Arrington, Thos. I Hicks, W. W. Young, Wm. Hon. R. M. Saunders—always the able and fear- | they censure the vote for his confirmation as not 
H. Gray, John J. Bell, A. A. Austin. less champion of democratic principles: the zeal and | trujy representing the wishes of either political par- 

a í ability with which he has sustained her Interests, are | ty in Georgia. With great respect for those who 


After the cloth was removed, the regular toasts appreciated by North Carolina; and he will receive | have expressed it, I think this supposition is erro- 


were announced by the president and vice presidents, | his reward : : P 
g 5 ; neous in both particulars. The abolition party were 
drank bythe company: with creat enthusiasm: Loud and long continued cheering succeeded this | anxiousiy expecting the rejection of this i 
REGULAR TOASTS. toast; and when it had subsided, Gen. Saunders ad- in the hope of turning it to advantage, and the jour- 


1. The constitution of the United States: Formed | dressed the meeting for half an hour in his most im- nals of the day will serve to show what a flame it 
by the wise and good men who achieved our revolu- | pressive and effective manner, concluding his remarks | would have lighted up in the northern, eastern and 
tion: let it not be destroyed in a moment of passion, | with the following sentiment: middle states, among those who were not the ad vo- 
to accomplish the designs of party. The veto power—its firm exercise by the presi- cates of abolition, nor friendly to those who were, 

[-Music—Hail Columbia. dent in restraint of bad laws—and by the people in | but who claimed the right to think on the subject of 

2. The memory of Washington. condemnation of faithful representatives. The first | slavery as their consciences, their associations and 

; : Washington’s March. is heard in the capitol—the second sounds the death | their education had taught them, without being dis- 

3. The principles of 98 and 99: Founded upon a | knell of whiggery at the ballot boxes. qualified on that account tor holding office under the 
true interpretation of the constitution, sustained by p. A. Ezell, Esq., was next called on and toasted | federal government. Mr. Everett is a citizen of a 
the most illustrious statesmen of our revolutionary the ? : state, where under the influence of causes uncon- 
era: their maintenance in their original purity is es- Hon. J. R. J. Daniel—the able and fearless advo- | nected with the morality of the question, slavery 
sential tothe preservation of our free institutions. cate of the enduring principles of 98 and 99: North | had ceased to exist before he entered on the theatre 


[Marseilles Hymn. Carolina delichta to honor him. of life. The circumstances of his position, his as- 
4. The memory of Jefferson. Mr. Daniel responded briefly to the above; and | S°ciations, his education, were all calculated to give 
(Jefferson’s March. George D. Baskerville, Esq. gave the him ditferent views on that subject from those 


5. John C. Calhoun: In early manhood the ardent} Hon. Charles Shepard—The democracy of North | Which we entertained. Had he been born and edu 
champion of his country’s rights: in his maturer Carolina will be proud to call him again into their cated among us, our views and his would probably 
years the stern foe of monopolies und domestic tY- | service. have been identical. As it is, it is true, that in the . 
ranny, however distinguished; at all times and under This toast was received by the company with | Course of a political canvass in which he was a can- 
all circumstances the patriot and statesman: N. Ca- great applause, when Mr. Shepard rose and enchain- | didate. and in the discharge of his official duties as 
rolina admires his character, and will remember his ed the attention of the audience for half an hour, Soveruor of Massachusetts, he expressed opinions 
services. [Hail to the Chief, | with one of the finest bursts of eloquence we ever Which conflict with ours in relation to the right of 

6. Agriculture, the great interest of the union: It listened to, and concluded with the following toast: Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
asks not the protection of government, but depends] The county of Warren—The ancient bulwark of lumbia, and to interdict the slave trade between the 
on the smiles of Heaven and the industry of the Carolina republicanism: it adheres to its own princi- states, and as to the admission of territories into the 
people. [Speed the Plough. | ples in doing honor to their great defender. union, where slavery prevailed. But he was an 

7. Commerce: All it asks is “Free trade and sai-| phos. Harris Esq. of Halifax, gave early, I believe the earliest, and certainly one of the 
lors“ rights:” Let its friends beware lest the advo-| The distinguished president of the day—the hon. | most decided advocates on the floor of congress, of: 
cates of protection clip its wings and destroy its use-| john Branch the able advocate of the rights of the the rights of the south—of their exclusive right to 
fulness. (Music. ople: North Carolina claims him as her own hon- determine the question of slavery for themselves, 

8. A protective tarif: The worst foe to agricul- r son; and delights. to cherish him. when to the astonishment of the more timid or more: 
ture and commerce—agrarianisni in its most odious} The president briefly returned his thanks to the prudent of his eastern brethren, he declared bis 
form, 1975 robs the many to distribute e spoils to company for the manner in which this toast was re- fees to shoulder his musket in the defence of 
a favorite few. Music. : ; g : 5 

9. E Pluribus Unum: Eternity to the motto, and vie 98 9 sie 5355 Coua calls. to | . Besides, the question presented to me, as an Ame- 
victory tothe flag that bears it. act out the principles we have this day so enthusias- riean senator, acting under an obligation to support 

[Star-spangled Banner. | tically professed. the constitution, was this: Whether a man whose! 

10. Andrew Jackson, ex-president of the United yP Esa.. being called opinions on the subject of slavery, were opposed to 
States: who, having filled the measure of hiscoun-| Weldon N. 1 Cd eae W il 1 gave mine, was for that cause alone, disqualigied from 
try n glory, is now content to spend the remainder of. Our 8 states 1 A 190 5 kola U; 1 i iS ber | holding an office, for which I was compelled to ad- 
his days in the calm and tranquil enjoyment of the | titled to the gratitude of tho y i 1 or ner | mit, as every body else did, that in other respects he 
blessings of that government which he has so much rich contribution of genius and talen łe coun- wag eminently qualified. No such test could be 


ed, by a long and illustrious life of public ser- | cils of the nation. ; found in the constitution, and in my judgment, i 

1 n ikkon: March. Sent by hon. Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama. was the ultraism of human weakness, {or 1 

11. The principle of distribution. which gives o, King’s Mountain and Eutaw—The bloody fields of man to attempt to interpolate it there. We coul 
the states that which the wants of the government the fame of the two Carolinas, and the monuments | have succeeded then, for southern whig senaturg 
require to be supplied by taxation: A policy at war ef their enduring devotion to human liberty. would have been sustained by an almost undivided 
with every dictate of prudence and economy. By R.C. Pritchard, _ | vote of the opposition, acting as a party, though mad 

Music. John C. Calhoun —Unspotted in private, unim- ny of them carried their hostility toslavery, furthe 
12. The republican banner: Inscribed, in the lan- peachable in public life; in war our heroic guide, in than Mr. Everett did. But the recoil would e 


age of our distinguished guest, with “Free trade— | peace our safest counsellor; mighty in genius, yet been tremendous. If with us, hostility to slaver 

ow cutics—no dcbt—separation from banks—econo- | simple in character; vast in thought, yet practical in | was a disqualification for office, would not our brett 

mp y—retrenchment—and strict adherence to the con- administration—the people have marked him as the | ren of the non-slave holding states have attached th 
stitution. [Campbells are coming. | man for the times. same disqualification to its advocates? Neither p 
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tence finds any warrant in the constitution. 


of dix natifications, teo, miht havi 
Some of us entertam pec uitt ens IN Te 
our federal charter. We ure state's right men, un- 
jonists,—nullifiers. These several opinions are ho- 
nestly entertained, avowed and acted upon. They 
are more intimately connected too with 
relations, than those abstract opinions on 
of slavery. What would have been our i 
a distinguished citizen of the south, eminently quali- 
fied for a high office, to which he was nominated, 
should have been rejected by our non-slave holding 
brethren, because he entertained them?—if the mes- 


— e a 


our federal | by bank or exchequer, 


the subject | favorable opinion. 
feelings, if: aware of the mighty change in the public mind on 


{ 
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The list because we desire to srprove in the warmest manner 
Š f : id 

rave been incre ed. the sentiments he exyres-ed- on the sacredness of 
lation to pledges of public faith. 


The states must pay their 
debts or stand disgraced—justly disgraced, before 
the world. But of the rest of gen. HamiLTon’s sug- 
gestions, about a national paper currency, whether 
we need not say, we have no 
We doubt if general H. is well 


the subject of our banking history—he has been al- 
most out of the current of our politics for four or 
five years—he does not know that even Mr. Cray, 
daring as he is, is scarcely bold enough to repeat the 


sages of our executive magistrates. the publications old fashioned speeches about “‘genaral Jackson's 


which had been made in the heat of a political can- 
vass, had been ransacked to fix upon him, some opi- 
nion in politics, or in morals repudiated by them? I 
am myself a slave holder, at least as deeply inte- 
rested in checking the progress of abolition, as those 
who question the correctness of my conduct on this 
occasion; for the whole productive property, to which 
J look for the support of a numcrous family, con- 
sists of slaves, and the land which they cultivate. 
Beyond my personal labor, I have no other resource. 
[have every motive, therefore, as a southern man, 
and a slaveholder, to resist the spread of abolition. 
It was as such, that I looked at this question. It was 
as a southern man, and a slaveholder, that I voted 
for Mr. Everett. It did more to check abolition, 


— 


than any vote I had an opportunity of giving. It 
manifested a determination to exclude the subject of, 


slavery from the senate chamber. 

It deeply concerns us to keep this question from 
the halls of congress. Not with my consent, or by 
any agency of mine, shall it ever come there. It is 
under our own bright southern sun, around our own 
domestic altars, that it should alone be discussed.— 
1 know that senators from the south. who abstained 
from voting on this nomination, participated in these 
views, and would hive acted upon them, if their 
votes had been necessary to sustain it—and one dis- 
tinguished southern senator, whose devotion tosouth- 
ern rights has never been questioned, who felt con- 
strained from 
Mr. Everett’s confirmation, transmitted to me, soon 
after, a voluntary and unsolicited written assurance 
of his approbation of my course. 

Those who censure this vote are, I am sure, under 
equal misapprehension as to the judgment pronounc- 
ed upon it by our own citizens, of whatever party, 
who have looked to the question uninfluenced by par- 
tizan feeling. While I have been cheered by the 
approbation of many of our most intelligent citi- 
zens, conveyed to me personally and by letter, no 
contrary opinion has, in a single instance, been ex- 
pressed to me. Beyond the denunciations of a par- 
tizan press, and 1 would not now point to any one of 
these, I saw this vote censured, for the first time, by 
the committee on the state of the republic, of the 
legislature of Georgia. I know, too, that while the 
nomination was pending before the senate, several 
southern men who were large slave holders, express- 
ed the strongest anxiety for its confirmation, under 
a conviction of the impulse which its rejection would 
give to the spread of abolition. 

APPROPRIATION FOR Mrs. -HARRISON. T voted for 
the appropriation to Mrs. Harrison, in obedience to 
the dictates of my judgment. in accordance with my 
feelings, and under the sanction of precedent. The 
vote is susceptable of the fullest justification—but 
peace to thè memory of the gallant old soldier, the 
great and good and virtuous man, whose services it 
requited, whose expenses incurred inthe public ser- 
vice it indemnified. 1 will not disturb his ashes for 
the purpose of my vindication. Rather let me com- 
mit myself to the calmer judgment and better feel- 
ing of those who have censured this act of justice to 
the memory of a departed friend and patriot. 
COMMENTS ON GENERAL HAMILTON'S LETTER TO MR. 

CALHOUN., 
From the Columbia Carolian. 

The letter is, altogether a curious affair. The 

eneral has now become ‘‘a great financier; and we 
should not be surprised if “the Wall street brokers,” 
or some other body of generous “financiers” should 
reward him with “a service of plate,” as the stock- 
holders of the United States bank did Mr. BiopLe, 
just before the bank exploded. 

When general Hamilton laid down the palmetto 
banner he had so long, so gallantly and gloriously 
carried, to join in the general scramble of the specu- 
lators, stock-jobbers, and money changers, after ‘*so 
much trash as may be grasped thus,“ 

“Oh, what a noble mind was there o’erthrown.” 
From the Charleston Courier. 

We publish the letter of this distinguished man 
addressed to Mr. CALHOUN through the papers, be- 
cause every thing coming from him has interest, and 


his particular position to vote against | 


| 


war on the bank; —thefe are few who do not look 
back at that conflict with a feeling of deep gratitude 
to the then president, for saving the union from the 
disgrace of that unparalelled bankruptcy. General 
H. repeats the old denunciations, as if they could 
any longer find a response in our reason. “Regulate 
the currency“ again too—and ta currency of equal 
value,” and ali this notwithstanding the lessons of 
the past and the frown of the present! 


General H. still speaks as men spoke in 1837— 
still thinks reverently of the exploded impostures of 
the credit system—still yearns after the “aliquid vas- 
tum infinitumque” of shinplaster expansion—still be- 
lie ves that the medicine ſor broken credit is more 
promises—still holds that all things are possible to 
financiering. We need not say that in all these 
things we widely differ from him. We do not be- 
lieve that paper money is a good tihng, or a desira- 
ble. We do not believe that the federal govern- 
ment, whose revenues at this time fall far short of 
its ordinary expenditure, and which is prevented 
from meeting the deficit by borrowing, because it 
has no credit, 1s either in a condition to help the 
states or set up for a great banker—at least, its 
only qualification is the entire want of both capital 
and credit—a qualification more highly esteemed for- 
merly than now. It is trne that we are suffering 
from a decreasing currency; and that the evil is great, 
though far less when applicd to this country than 
those where the majority of the people may be Jared! 
by a contraction of the currency—the products of 
agriculture are not diminished by the distress, rather 
increased—and it is worth remembering that we 
imported bread when prices were at the top of their 
great swell, and the country most “prosperous. ”— 
The decrease in the currency is the consequence of 
an inordinate expansion—if we would have a cur- 
rency that increases only with our wants, we must 
make it of something more solid than paper. 


COMMENTS ON MR. WEBSTER’S LATE SPEECH. 
From the Nutional Intelligencer of October Tth. 


Mr. Ewinz’s bank bill. We find that we contriv- 
ed in scrutinizing Mr. Wessten’s speech for the 
expected disclosuree about the dissolution of the 
cabinet, to overlook the following very frank and 
very important statement of facts. It seems to us to 
us to complete the testimony: adding that of the only 
one of Mr. Trlzn's official advisers who had not 
heretofore spoken Mr. WEBSTER says: 

“At the special session of congress the secretary 
of the treasury, Mr. Ewing, submitted to congress a 
pe for a national bank, founded upon the idea of a 
arge capital, made up by private subscriptions, and 
power to extend its branches all over the 
country. I need not advert to the circumstances of 
its presentation to congress. Jt had received the ap- 
probation of the president, and was concurred in by every 
member oy the cabinet as the best that could be done; for 
as we said, circumstances had placed in the first 
place the gentleman whom we all thought good 
enough for the second; and his opinions were dif- 
ferent from ours, but fixed; and we deemed it the 
the part of wisdom and prudence to see how we 
sould ee along as well as might be under the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Ewing's plan was sent to congress 
as it had been described, except that the bank could 
not establish branches in the states without the con- 
sent of the states.” 

Such is the report of Mr. Webster’s words in the 
Tribune; and that of the Herald varies ony the 
words but not the sense. 

Now this is the bill of which Mr. ‘Tyler has al- 
firmed mat he had never read it until ufter if ives sent into 
congress from his own cabinet. Mr. Webster declares 
that the president had given it his approval, and that 
the cabinet and himself yielded their own opinion as 
to branches in the states—the president concurring 
in every thing elsc. 


having the 


From the National Intelligencer of Oct. 4th. 
Eminent as are the abilities of Mr. WERSTER— 
commanding as are his powers of convincing and 
persuading—he has certainly, in this instance, over- 


— 


tasked them. No human ingenuity, no eloquence, 
even the most divine, could ever so dazzle or con- 
found or bewitch men from all common sense, or 
propriety, or principle, as to awe or argue them into 
the monstrous proposition which it pleases him to 
advocate; which through the entire scope of his 
speech, is but this—that, whatever the obliquities of 
Mr. Tri. ER's course, whatever his faithlessness, what- 
ever his open, avowed hostility to them, now con- 
stantly declared, and though at this very instant his 
official organs are constantly declaring that he never 
was any thing bul a true and faithful democrat, yet it be- 
comes the whig party, and is their solemn duty, to 
give him their undivided support, and to sustain his 
as a whig administration. 


The main topic, which he urges almost every 
where through the discourse, is union, harmony, con- 
ciliation, forbearance; things which under any ex- 
tremity of meditated mischief or provocation, he 
considers the whigs most culpable in not having 
practised towards one whom, till his treachery took 
the most violent form, they did all they could to con- 
ciliate—a conciliation all on one side, as to Mr. Ty- 
Ler and his followers. and which Mr. Wesster hime 
self in no manner practises, even in the very address 
where he so zealously preaches it. 


Nothing can exceed the bitterness with which he 
seems to regard the late Massachusetts convention, 
who dared, in derogation of all his own wishes, to nom- 
inate Mr. Cray for the Presidency. He pours upon 
that reapectable and patriotic body a perfect tempest 
of sneers. ‘They had no business to do it: they ex- 
ceeded their commission.“ If they did, it was hardly 
more than did that legislative convention of the state 
which in 1835 nominated Mr. Wessrer himself a- 
gainst General Harrison: a nomination which the 
great secretary declared he would rather avoid, but 
to which he felt bound to submit. : 


He taxes them, in a manner not less splenetic, 
with presumption, in undertaking to read Mr. Trier 
out uf the whiz church: presently, he suspects, they 
may think of doing the same good office even to him- 
self—himself, a Faneuil Hall Whig!—thatever was 
and ever will be a whig! Now. we know not what 
may seem arrogance to Mr. Wesster, in Massachu- 
setts; but, certainly, such presumptien as this the en- 
tire whig party have every where practised in regard 
to Mr. Tyrer; and if Mr. Wessrer’s voice cannot 
deter Massachusetts, how should it deter the entire 
country from entering up, in the most solemn form 
of reprobation, its rejection, as a whig, of the man 
whom his own official minions are now extelling to 
the locoſocos as having done more damage to whig- 
ism than any other man on earth!“ 


In short, the temper of the speech is only good to- 
wards those who cross not Mr. Wessrer’s own pur- 
poses, and it overboils with ill-concealed rancor to- 
wards every thing that regards Mr. Cray and the 
whigs themselves, so far as their confidence in him 
as their great leader identifies their cause with him. 


Large as is the field for further stricture, we must 
confine ourselves to a few other main facts, that claim 
a more special public attention. 

On Mr. TrLer’s great “conscientious” question. 
the bank and its constitutionality; on the compromise 
act, (which Mr. W. utterly denounces;) on the pro- 
tective policy; on something like the assumption 
of state debts, or, at least, the appropriation ol tho 

ublic domain for that purpose, (which he suggests 
not unambiguously;) and not all the vetoes, Mr. Wens- 
sTER avows bis entire dissent from Mr. TyLEn's 
views. Now, when before did the world ever wit- 
ness a ministerial fact like this—an adviser-in-chief, 
who, instead of quitting his ministry at the first lead- 
ing measure on which he cannot act with the throne, 
clinging to his place, though he dissents from almost 
every capital measure, and reprehending every man 
who will not join bim in sustaining acts and a policy 
all of which he condemns? 


— 


From the Boston Atlas of the 1st inst. 

The agony is over. Mr. Webster met his fellow- 
citizens in Faneuil Hall yesterday, according to ap- 
pointment. He was received on his entrance with 
the most enthusiastic cheers. The hall was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity by a highly intelligent and 
attentive audieuce. He was addressed and introdu- 
ced by Mr. Chapman, the mayor of the city, in a 
very cloquent, appropriate, and happy speech. Mr. 
Webster then addressed the assembled multitude in 
a speech which occupied nearly two hours. We can 
do little more this morning than to lay before our 
readers such reports as we have been able to obtain 
of the twa speeches. Many of the views expressed 
and the grounds assumed by Mr. Webster aro in 
strict accordance with those ontertainod by the great 
body of the whig party. They were put forth iv tho 
strongest language, and with the most cogent ang 


a 
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tapress ive effort of eloquence. No man could gaze 


upon the orator with the fixed and unarstracied at- of the whigs of Massachuectts in Fanueil Hall, de- Our difficulties 


tention which we devoted to hin without tecling that 
he was listening to the outpouring: of a powerful 
intellect. The very peculiar situation in which the 


Mr. Webster, in commenting upon the resolution 


tanding 2 separation between them and John Tyler, 


asks where be himself is to be placed? . i 


The answer is plain. / Mr. Tyler himself ha’ 


speaker stood in relation to the political affairs of, drawn the line—on one side of which he stands, on 


the country; hie connection with an administration 
which was known to have had little favor with his, 
audience, except what it gathered from that connec- | 


the other the whig party. 
herence to Mr. Tyler's administration 


inevitably on the side of the line with Mr. Tyler, 


tion, the presence of an immense number of his and in opposition to the whig party. 


fellow-citizens, who had but recently been his con- 


Mr. Webster asks whether it 1s expedient, by thus 


stituents, and who had at all times rejoiced to pay; denouncing Mr. Tyler, to hazard the appointments 


him the meed of honor for his distinguished talents, . 


and gratitude for the eminent services he has ren- Levi Lincoln. as collector of Boston, and others; so 


dered the country—all these things, and more than | 
all these things, conspired to make this a scene of 
the most intense and thrilling interest. Throughout 


the whole of his address, Mr. Webster was listened] grounds which, in our judgment—and we speak only 


to with riveted attention, interrupted only by the oc- | 
easional rounds of applause. 


On many of the points commented upon by the 
r, his audience responded cordially to the sen- 
timents to which he gave utterance. In his explana- 
tions in relation to the negotiation of the treaty, and 
his observations upon the currency, he was Jucid 
and satisfactory. and at some points delivered him- 
self in tones of the most forcible and effective elo- 
quence. 


There are some parts of this speech in which all 
those who are acquainted with our previously and 
often expressed opinions, will at once perceive that 
it is impossible for us to agree with the speaker. 
There are those, unquestionably, who will think it 
the height of presumption in us to utter any thing 
in opposition to what 1s advanced from such high au- 
thority; but we live in a free land. and public men 
and public measures are at all times fit subjects of 
free and fair comment. We have not now time or 
space to state the points upon which we feel it our 
duty to dissent from the views taken by the orator; 
but there is one upon which we cannot allow even 
this paper to pass from the press without expressing 
our disagreement. 


We allude to Mr. Webster’s remarks in relation 
to the recent whig convention. Surely a more re- 
spectable body of men than composed that conven- 
tion never met within the commonwealth. From 
twelve to fifteen hundred of our most respectable 
citizens, embracing nearly every profession and oc- 
cupation, representing very ncarly every town in the 
state, were convened on that occasion. The assem- 
bly embraced men of distinguished talent and un- 
guestioned patriotism from eyery section of our an- 
cient commonwealth. The members came into the 
same sacred hall in which Mr. Webster poured forth 
his strains of eloquence. They came there for the 
the most praiseworthy and patriotic objects. Their 
proceedings were characterized throughout by the 
most perfect propriety. They were fully authorised, 
by the very terms of their appointment, not only 40 
nominate candidates for governor and lieutenant go- 
vernor, but ‘‘to transact such other business as might 
come before them.“ The resolution which has been 
the subject of the present animadversion, and which 
declared complete political alienation of the whigs 
of this commonwealth from John Tyler, had been 
adopted over and over again at smaller and more lo- 
cal assemblies. It was responded to, so far as we 
know, by every delegate present. There was not a 
question as to the unanimity of sentiment in relation 
to it. It was perfectly well understood, too, through- 
out the commonwealth, that the subject of the na- 
tional nominations would come up before the con- 
vention. It had been a matter of free conversation 
in all the whig circles. It had been canvassed by 
all the whig papers in the state. The whig dele- 
gates were elected by the whig people with the full 
knowledge that they would be called to act upon 
those nominations; and, in sume of the towns, ex- 

instructions were given to the delegates to vote 

the nominees of that convention. In both these 

acts the convention did but eclio the opinions and 

feelings of their constituents; and we cannot admit 

that in either the resolution or the nomination thoy 
in anywise transcended their vested authority. 


From the New York American of the lst. 

Of the speech itself, we need hardly say that it is 
marked with all the ability of the distinguished gen- 
tleman who delivered it; and would we could stop 
bere. But justice to our own sentiments, justice to 
what we consider the feelings and the Interests of 
the whig party, compel us to add that in our judg- 
ment it is the speech of a public man determined to 
retain office in opposition to the views of those with 
whom he has heretofore acted, and bent upon justi- 
fying the policy and course of an administration 
which ostentatiously proclaims itself adverse to the 
party by which it was placed in power. 


of such whigs as Mr. Everett, as minister in London, 


and this question is asked with 1 seriousness, 
with the dismissal of Jonathan Roberts fresh in the 
memory of the public—a dismissal made upon 


of course for ourselves —renders it impossible for a 
man of honor and self-respect to hold a seat in the 
cabinet of Mr. Tyler. 

But we desire not to pursue this painful topic fur- 
ther; and only add, in conclusion, that we look upon 
this speech as determining that Mr. Webster means 
to retain his place in the cabinet of John Tyler. 


From the New Bedford Bulletin. 

Mr. Webster announced, in the course of his speech, 
that he sould take an early opportunity to address 
the whigs of Massachusetts again, when he will en- 
ter more particularly into a discussion of his position 
in relation to the whig party. When this discussion 
has been had, we can judge more justly and more 
fairly on this subject, and shall only say now, that if 
Mr. Webster expects to dictate to the whig party of 
Massachusetts, he will find—entitled to very great 
weight and consideration as he is—that he far over- 
estimates the amount of his influence here. The 
great whig party of the old Bay State, and of all the 
states, have resolved on their course, and with unpa- 
ralleled uuanimity fixed on their man; and they will 
not waver for a moment, nor be driven trom their 
position by any man or set of men. The ball is in 
motion, and nothing on earth can stop it. Mr. Web- 
ster speaks but as an individual—as one member only 
of the great whig party—and as such, his opinions 
will pass for what they are worth. - 

Of his condemnation of the doings of the state con- 
vention recently held in Boston, we only remark, 
that it was most gratuitous and presumptuous. 

A more intelligent or respectable body than that 
convention has never been assembled in Massachu- 
setts, as they are the last men who will submit to be 
lectured upon their duties by any man. 

{Such is the language generally of the whig press 
throughout Massachusetts and the other states of the 
union. } 


From the Alexandria Gazette of October 6. 

Mr. Webster’s speech ia now the principle topic of 
discussion and comment in the newspapers. We 
ibe easily fill our columns with extracts from the 
different journals; the whig papers condemning the 
general tone and character of the speech, and the 
locofoco organs expressing their satisfaction at the 
attitude assumed by the secretary. This is not, how- 
ever, at all necessary. Our own views have been 
given to our readers, and we are happy to find them 
identical with those entertaincd and expressed by 
the whig party every where. We can never cease 
to respect and admire the commanding talents and 
giant intellect of Dauiel Webster, but we can very 
easily condemn and repudiate his political course 
and conduct. 3 


The Nationa? Intelligencer, also notices, with irony, 
the notion put forth in Mr. Webster’s speech, that a 
main object of the struggle by which the whigs came 
into power. was the negotiation of a treaty with 
Great Britain. The following is the concluding por- 
tion of the article: 

The first object, he says, of the great revolution of 
1840 was to bring into power an administration that 
would, by skilful negotiation, terminate our diferen- 
ces with Greet Britain. 

Now, by universal assent, the country contained 
no man so fit take charge of these negotiations as 
Mr. Webster, therefore, the first object of the revo- 
lution of 1840 was to have Mr. Webster to conduct 
the treaty with Lord Ashburton. 

It is singular how little men understand thcir own 
favorite intentions; for, upon our word, this is the 
first time we ever heard that the foremost whig ob- 
ject in changing the administration was this settle- 
ment of our foreign relations; and of the many with 
whom we have talked of this disoovery, since it was 
made, we have not found neither whig or democrat 
whom it was not equally new. 

It is however, most satisfactory to find that, with- 
out either side suspecting it, the first great object 


Mr. Webster’s future ad- , that is the 
laces him | ficulties. 
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of the revolution of 1840" has been accomplished. 
with Great Britain have been prave- 
fully settled, for the present, on nearly half the ques- 
tions at issue. If the rest should again threaten. we 
| have the easiest remedy in the world—we have only 
to revolutionize our own internal government; for 
proper resort for arranging all foreign dif- 


MR. BERRIEN’S SPEECH AT NEW YORK. 

Mr. Berrien made an address to a whig meeting in 

New York two weeks since, of which the Express 
speaks as follows: 
“After a beautiful eulogy on the lamented Harri- 
n, by whose death the bright hopes of the whig 
party had faded away, Mr. Berrien launched forth 
into a dignified and manly examination of the succes- 
sionof Mr. Tyler. He declared that it had been the 
great duty, as it was the high privilege of the succes- 
sor of general Harrison, under all circumstances of 
the case, to have carried out the will of those who 
had honored him, and who, ia honoring him, expect- 
ed him to have done as the whig elected president 
would have done had he survived. He had been as- 
sociated with the virtuous Harrison; he had been 
elected by the whigs, and he was bound by every 
honorable consideration to have carried out whig 
measures. 

„An allusion here, by the speaker, io Jonathan 
Roberts was received with great applause, and a re- 
statement of the conduct of President Tyler towards 
this distinguished man was listened to with great at- 
tention. 

Mr. Berrien next referred to the oral addresses 
and communications of President Tyler to show that 
he had violated in his practice every professed prin- 
ciple of his past life. He alluded, too, to the name, 
and to the splendid services of Henry Clay, and now, 
as whenever during the evening, Mr. Clay's name 
was heard in the hall, it was responded to with the 
most hearty enthusiam. The professed friendship of 
Mr. Tyler, for Mr. Clay, when mentioned, was also 
received with mingled emotions of contempt for the 
man who had been so false to his professions, and of 
admiration for the man who had been so ungenerous- 
ly and unjustiy treated by his false friend. 

“The veto power was also discussed and its exer- 
cise by the present occupant of the presidential chair 
and a fair review of these abominations was stated, 
and awakened the indignation which such an exercise 
of power would naturally arouse. 

“Mr. Webster's speech was alluded to incidentally 
also, and the advice given by Mr. Webster to the 
whigs to adhere to Mr. Tyler, was spoken of. The 
reference at once awakened the whole feeling of the 
audience. The recommendation of Mr. Webster to 
submit and sa ak the 5 met with no re- 
sponse. Mr. Berrien did not name the secretary of 
state, but his meaning was too plain to be misunder- 
stood. — 

“I had rather, said he, bea dog and bay the moon, 
than submit, high as the recommendation is. (Great 
applause. ) 

“We are told that he added, that Mr. Tyler is for 
three long years to be president. (Laughter.) We 
are told—Le patient gentle whigs. (laughter,) bear 
lightly and without complaint Bh burdens. Don't 
separate yourselves frum Mr. Tyler. (Laughter. )— 
This we are recommended to do, and because Mr. 
Tyler is to be president for three years. But, thank 
Heaven, it is not three long years. Every rising and 
setting sun diminishes the time. Very little more 
than t yo years will roll around before the will of 
the American people will be again triumphant. 

“I can’t, said Mr. Berrien, concur in this advice to 
submit. I have no blood in my veins which tells 
me to submit. We can't submit to the usurpation 
of authority. What then is our duty? To stand 
firmly and indomitably by the principles we love.— 
Stand firm, and we shall obtain our objects. Let 
every man feel and do his duty. Let the public 
mind be conciliated to our principles. Let us throw 
upon that one man who holds in his hands the happi- 
ness of seventeen millions of people, the indignation 
and the reprobation, which for his conduct he so 
richly merits. Do this, and 1 believe that the tri- 
umph of the whig party is as certain as the revolu- 
tion of time. 

„Our measures we shall obtain: a revenue for the 
country, and by its means, a permanent and safe 
protection to the labor of the country. 

A just and equitable distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public domain among all the 
states. ‘These we shall have. Heed not the advice 
of those who tell us to submit. Let them secede.— 
We may lose for the time in numbers, but we shall 
have gained in moral streugth by those secessions, 
numbers with whom, by and by, we shall triumphant- 
ly march to success. : 

«Mr. Berrien took his seat amidst the cheers of 
his audience.” 
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CRONICI T. 

APPOINTMENTS BY Tn PU e rt. Ir Mor- 
phy, appraiser of merchandize for the port of New | 
Orleans, (La.,) vice A. H. Inskeep, removed 

Oliver Harris, surveyer of the revenue at St. Louis. 
Mo., vice E. R. Hopkins, deceased. 

John F. Wray, receiver of public moneys at Pon- 
totoc, Mi., vice Solomon Clarke, deceased. 


ANTEDILUVIAN REMAINS. The New Bedford Regis'er | 
has received a letier from Clayton co., lowa, one pas- 
sige of which we extract— 

A few days since, fome miners in ainking a shaft for | 
lend ore. six iniles from Dubuque city, found a skeleton 
of one of those animals whose ruce las long become 
exinet. The bones are in a tolerabie stale of preserva- 
uon. and from appearance belonged to a graminivorons 
animal, twice the size of an elephant. One of the mo- 
lar teeth which I saw, weighed tour pound seven ounces, 
aud was entire and the enamel perfect. The skeleton 
was imbedded in limestone, ata depth of from fifteen 
to twenty-six teet from the surface.” 


Mr. Cacnoun, it is said, has stated his determination 
not to submit to the decision of a national convention; 
but to be a candidate for the presidency, ‘nomination or 
no nomination.” [North Amer. 


‘This (nys the National Intelligencer) accords with was opened at Niblo's Garden. There is every thing 
what was intimated by the current reports in thes city at z ‘support of the prosecution, and 
e 9 i iyat to delight and to charm the senses with an endless, Bartlett, of Boston, for the defence. 


the close of the last session ot congress. 
' 


Mr. Crar's Dayton speech has been reported by M? ' 
Gould, Stenographer, and is to be published in newspa- ; 
per and pamphlet form. 


Commerce OF CLEVELAND. The export from Cleve- | 
land of fl ur, Wheat and purk alone, during the month. 
of September last, by sail vessels exceeded halfa milhon 
of dotlars in value. ‘The Cleveland Herald, after stanag | 
this fact, says: “In the course of thre» venrs, we expect 
to see ships at our wharves taking in Ohio products, and | 
bound direct for Liverpool via Quebec!” 


Croron Water Works. The formal celebration of 
the complenon of the Croton water works was to have 
tiken place in the city of New York or vesterday. The. 
leng'h of the aqueduct is 41 miles; capacity of the dis- 
tribution reservoir 21,000,000 gallons, capacity of the re- 
ir 150.000.000 gallons; available capacity 


ceiving reservoir ( 
of the Croton Lake reservoir 500.000.0000 gallons. Dis- 


charge in 24 hours 24,000,000 gallons; width ofthe aque- z 


° 


duct tu' e 7 feet 5 inches; depth 6 fcet 6 inches; descent 
per mile 135 inches. 


CORNSTALK MOLASSES. The Wabash Courier gives 
an account of the successful manufacture of corn-! 
stalk molasses in Vigo county, Indiana. It appears 
by the following extract from the Tippecanoe Jour- 
nal. that the same experiment has been made suc- 
cessfutly in another section of the state: 

“We were presented, a few days ago, with a bot- 
tle of a beautiful clear and fine-flavored molasses 
manufactured from cornstalks, by Mr. James Brown, 
of Randolph township, in this county. It looks very 
much like strained honey, and, to our taste, is alto- 
gether preferable to the article manufactured from 
the sugar cane. Mr. Brown has four acres of corn 
which he planted expressly for the purpose of manu- 
facturing it into molasses and sugar, and he expects 
to commence the manufacture ina few days. He 
has constructed a machine or mill for grinding the 
stalks, which runs with two horses, and is capable | 
of producing from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty gallons of the juice of the cornstalk per day. 
He is much pleased with his first experiment. al- 
though the cora, he thinks, had not attained suffi- | 
cient age. Out of three gallons of the juice, as it 
came from the mill. he had nearly five pints of mo- 
lasses. Persons wishing to see a specimen of this 
new species of manufacture, can be gratified by cal- 
Jing on the editor of this paper.” 


Decatur. A portion of the service of plate present- 
ed to commodare Decatur by the city of Baltimore for 
one of bis brilliant naval victories over the English in! 
the last war, was sold at auction in New York on Tues- | 
day last. ‘I'he purchaser was the hon. John Barney of 
this city. Bult. Amer. 


Tue DyVNAUO METER. This invaluable instrument ori- 
ginaily constructed for measuring the relative strength 
of inen and animals, is now brought to such perfection 
that it can be applied with equal facility to machines of 
whatever description. The American Institute is now 
in puseession of a large and effective Dynamometer, the 


i governor. 
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Erections. The result of the elections in Mary- 
land will be seen ona preceding page. Those in 
Georgia and Pennsylvania are as but partially receiv- 
ed. John M. Scott (whig) is re-elected mayor of 
Philadelphia by a majority of 1,008. 


Besides Pennsylvania, the elections came also on 
last Tuesday in Ohio and N. Jersey, being continued 
in the latter state through two days. In Pennsylvania 
members of the legislature and a portion of the state 
senate were to be chosen; and in Ohio, the same and 
a governor were tobe chosen. In New Jersey the 
election was confined to members of the legisla- 
ture, upon which body will devolve the choice of a 
In each of those states a United States 
senator is to be elected—one in Pennsylvania, in the 
place of Mr. Buchanan; one in Ohio, in the place 
of Mr. Allen; and one in New Jersey, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the decease of Mr. Sou- 
thard. 


Fam or tue American Instirote at NisLo's 
Garpen. Last evening our great fair, or annual ex- 
position of domestic industry and natural products, 


variety of the conveniences and luxuries of life— 


specimens of the fine and useful arts of which our | 
Mr. Meiggs, | 


country ought to be especially proud. 
ex-clerk of the general sessions, made a very adini- 
rable address. 
chair as presiding officer of the meeting, Mr. Thad- 
deus B. Walkeman announced that the fair was open- 
ed, but that the rooms were not so full of specimens 
as they wouid be in the course of the following day. 
[V. F. Express. 


GREAT MrETIMG IN Kentecxy. There is to be a great 
barbecue given at Frankfort, the capital of Kentucky, on 
the 26th of this month., to which the whigs not only of 
the state, but of the nation, are invited. The Lexington 
Observer says— 

“It is proposed that the whigs of Kentucky hold, on the 
day imed forthe barbecue, a state convention Frank- 
fort, fur the numination of our disziguished fellow ciu- 
en for the presidency. 


HeaLtH or New Orncteans. At New Orleans, on 


the 4th instant, four new cases of yellew fever were 
admitted into the hospitals. 
ease occurred on the same day. 


Five deaths by that dis- 


Hemp James D. Breckentidtze, residing near Louis. 


ville, Ky., raised this year twenty tons of clear rotted 
hemp, said, by the editor of the Lonisvile Journal to be 
superior to any Russia hemp ever imported into this 
country. 
factory is soon to be established in that city. 


The Louisville Jonrnal states a duck manu- 


Inscrance IN Great Britaw. The total amount 


of property insured against loss by fire in the three 
kingdoms, for the year 1341, was £735,000,000; the 
gross amount of farming stock insured was £50,000,- 
000. 


Lonpon Times—newspaper. During the months of 
April, May and June, the editurs of the London 


Times paid for duties on advertisements, the sum of 
£3,985, or nearly $19,000. 


Lipraries. They measure libraries by the mile in 
the old world. London paper states that the 
lenzth of the shelves in the new portion of the Bri- 
tish Museum is eight miles, those in. the library at 
Munich 15 miles, and those of the king’s library in 
Paris 20 miles. The first contains 260,000 volumes, 
the second 500, 000, and the third 650, 000. f 


Navar. Dr. Gillou, of the navy, and lately at- 
tached to the exploring expedition. was found guilty 
of the charges preferred aguinst him, by the court 
martial, at New York, and sentenced to dismissal 
from the service. The president, however, commut- 
ed the sentence to one year’s suspension, without 
pay or emoluments. 


Lieut. Noble has been acquitted of all the charges 
upon which he was tried betore the naval court mar 
tial at New York, and relieved from arrest. 


Nicnotson Commissioners. The Erie Gazette an- 
nounces with much exultstion that the Nicholson Com- 


General Tallmadze having taken the i 
E 3 | Town Clerk; Franklin Cooley, Representative; Ben- 


(jamin Arnold, Jr., Representative; William H. 
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of one dollar be laid on every gallon introduced into one 
parish from another, The mne raised by this tax 
pen Yate pales Pp) St SE are of 
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OrERATIO V or Tue Tanier. The New York Com- 
merecia! Advertiser of Thursday says, The operation 
of the aew taritf law has been tested by one month of 
experience. The result is, that the average of duties 
upon imports of every sort is just about thirty per cent. 
ad valurem, and no more. So much for the howlings 


nano what hus been predicted would be a pruhibitory 
tariff. 


Pucontx Bank—arrests. Late on Saturday night, on 
complaints preferred by James Hunnewell, esq., the 
new president of the Phenix Bank, William Wyman, 
ex- president, and Thomas Brown, jr., ex-cashier of the 
hank, and William H. Skinner, of the firm of Sianly, 
Reed & Co., were arrested, aud held to bail in the sum 
$100,000 each, for their appearance for examination be- 
fore Mr. Justice Buttrick, at Charlestown, yesterday af- 
ternoon. ‘The complaints charge, that Wyman and 
Browne have embezzied the sum of $300 000 froin the 
Phenix Bank. and also that Mr. Skinner conspired Wen 
them to perpetrate the fraud, which is made larceny by 
the revised statutes. 

The defendants appeared with their counsel at the 
appointed time and place, and then by agreement the 
examination was postponed till Friday next 

Asahel Huntington, es p, district attorney, appeared in 
Messrs. Choate and 
{Boston Post. 


Ruove IsLA ND. The Grand Jury at Providence 
came into court on Saturday with indictments against 
the following officers under the People's Const itu- 
tion: —lezekiah Willard, Senator; Clovis H. Bowen, 


Smith, Seeretary; Burrinzton Anthony, Sheriff; David 
Parmenter, Warden. These persons appeared in 
the Supreme Courton Monday, and five days were 
allowed them to plead and prepare for trial. 

We are informed by the Providence papers that 
Governor Davis of Massachusetts has made a requi- 
sition upon the governor of Rhode Island for the de- 
livery to the proper authorities of the forincr state of 
Col. Williaa Blodget and others, who during the 
recent rebellion in Rhode Island, arrested within the 
bounds of Massachusetts certain persons in arms 
against the government of Rhode Island, and who 
had fled into Massachusetts. 


SiLx convention. A New England silk conven- 
tion was heid at Northampton, Muss., on the 20th 
ult. Hon. Edward Dickinson, of Amhert, was elect- 
ed president. A large numberof delegates from 
various parts of the New England states were pre- 
sent, an'i many letters from practical silk growers 
were read. 


Grs. Scorr is now on his animal inspection tour along 
| h northern frontier. He arrived at St. Louis on the 30h 
ul. fron the lakes, and intended leaving in a lew days 
for Washington city. i 


Sucosuine. Mr. T. N. Parmilce, government agent, 
has just returned from Canada, where he has discovere 
ed vast preparations Making to smuggle all kinds of 
soods into the Unitel Sates, at various pots of the 
ince He has forwarded to Washington his first re- 
port on snmeriing—and wul set out ina few gars to 
seize smugglers and their valuables in great quantines, 

(Clipper 13th. 


How. S II. L. SournanD. The Newark Daly Ade 
verser cays. he numerous feude of the late Mr. 
Southard wil be erantied to learn that Professor Dod, of 
the College of New Jersev, at the request of the family 
of the deceased., bas esueged to prepure an edition of 
his speeches and addresses, which wil be published in 
due season in a large ocavo volume, with a memoir by 
the editor. 


THE TARIFF AND THE GIRIS. The Newburyport He- 
rald says. “The guts who, a few weeks ago, fled from 
Lowell, Nassau, Manchester. Exeter, Dover, Great 
Falls, and other manutac:uring villages in New Eng- 
land, to their many and scacered hoines, ure begioninig 
to find their way back at the call of the manulacturers, 
w the villages they hud deserted.” 

THE oLpen Time. A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Courier. gives the following table of the num- 
ber of houses in the principal towns in the United 
States, in 1785 and 86, as ascertained by the veteran 
philologist Noah Webster, while on a tour through 
the country as an itinerant lecturer on the Englisu 


invention of Mr. Jainer,of Newburyport. This instru-] missioners are at last checkinated. An application was 


ment will be applied to all the machinery put in requisi- | made to the supreme court for an appeal trom the Ni- language: 


tion atthe great fair of the Amencan Insutute, at the choison court. This was promptly granted, and all pro- Portsinvuth, N. H. 450 Philadelphia, & sub. 4.500 
request of any gendeman Wiehing its powers Icsied. ceedings are stayed unul afier the meeting of che legisla- Newburyport, 510 WIhaington, Del. 400 
N. T. Amer. ture. Peete 3 tes 1.956 
` vasto, 2 napola, , So 
Drarns, The set Moses Strong of Rutland Ver-“ New GRENADA. The congress of New Grenada, as | Providence, 560 e 410 
mont, died in that village on Saturday week. He had appears by the journals of tiat country, bmve directed | Newport, 190° Alexacdria, 200 
oe occupied a conspicuous place in the politics of that) that every still used in the manufacture of ardent spiris, | Harttuid, city, 30) Richmond, 310 
. 8 capable of making half a barrel of spirits at a time, shal] | New Huveo, 400 Petersburg, a 
The Norwich Courier announces the death of Gen. pay an excise of thirty dollars per month, and that no New York 3.340 Wailramsburg, 230 
Isham, a distinguished citizen of Connecticut, at his re- other stills shali be allowed ta be usec; that retailers of | Albany and suburbs, 550 Churicston, 1,58 
sidence in New London. | brandy shall pay sixiecn dollars a month, and that a duty Trenton, 180 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Cunard steamer Britannia Captain Hewit, ar- 
rived at Boston on the 18th instant. She sailed from 
Liverpool on the 4th instant. The Britannia brought 
fourteen passengers from Liverpool to Halifax, and 
eighty-six from Liverpool and twelve from Halifax 
to Boston. 

The pracket ship, Independence, capt. Nye, arriv- 
ed at N. York on the 16th inst. 


The most important news is the account of the 
great fire at Liverpool. The amount of cotton de- 
stroyed is estimated at 36,474 bales. Capt. Nye re- 

rts that it was set down at 60,000 bales when he 
eft. The loss in cotton alone exceeds the whole 
amount of damage by the great fire in 1802, which 
was estimated at £323.000. As the fire occurred 
on the 23d, and the Independence left on the 25th, 
there was hardly time for the Liverpool cotton mar- 
ket to be affected, and yet holders, as will be seen 

by the report, were asking already ; advance. 

At least 35 lives were, it is supposed, lost. 

H. M. ship Warspite, on board of which Lord 

. Ashburton sailed from this country, arrived at Dea 
on the 23d of Sept. 


have submitted to the British troops sent against 
them. 

Information having been received in England that 
the Texan blockade of the ports of Mexico was 
not enforced, an official notification has appeared 
in the Gazette, saying that the blockade “is held b 


q 7 
her majesty's government to be null and of no ef- put too general opinion was that the whale affair was 


fect.” 

An extensive forgery of the name of Corrie & Co. 
of Liverpool and onthe Branch Bank of England, at 
Liverpool, has been committed. 


Foreisen Harvests. The harvest is almost en- 


tirely gathered in throughout the east of Europe; 


we are enabled to furnish the following comparative tion, 


estimates, collected from the most accurate accounts: 
In Silesia, there has been a good average harvest.— 
In Poland, in Gallicia, and in the Duchy of Posen, 
there has been a decidedly good harvest, and the 
same may be said with respect to Russia. In Hun- 
gary, the crops have been most satisfactory; and in 
the Bannat, which is regarded as the granary of the 
country, they have been doubly as productive as 
those of last year. In Transylvania and the Turkish 
5 the harvest has also been most plentiful. 

imilar abundance has also been experienced in Mo- 
ravia. Everywhere the grain is of good quality, and 
yields from 15 to 20 per cent. more flour than in hu- 
mid years. It may therefore be fairly predicted, that, 
in the east of Europe, the price of wheat will fall in- 
stead of rising, even though foreign demands should 
be very great. 


Prince Albert and the Qucen are to make a visit | 5 by warehouses and sheds used for bonded 


to Brighton about the end of October. The queen 


has received four beautiful horses from the queen of 


Spain. 


The steamer Columbia arrived at Liverpool Ist ine | spread with inconceivable rapidity, extending up to 


stant. 


The price of iron had advanced £1 per ton. For 
most descriptions of produce prices have declined, 
very extensive parcels having been forced upon the 


market both at public and private sale. 
There has been a protracted dronght in Germany 


entert ined of short provisions for the winter. 


— — ee —uU— — 


| at Houndwell, Southampton. 


The Dutch Boers at Port Natal, in South Africa, ' 


{ 


| ward was further augmented by an additional £50 


and i prehendin 


the grass and clover are burnt up; the peasantry ea 
gery sell their live stock; and the greatest fears are 
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The cotton factory of Messrs. Lockwood & Thorn- į The three principal streets affected, namely» 
ton, Black-friars street Salford, has been destroyed by , Crompton street, Forinoy street, and Neptune street, 
fire. The mill, machinery and stock, were insured and ncarly opposite the Borough goal, run east and 
for the sum of £18,500, and this will probably cover | west, between Great Howard street (in which the 
the whole of the loss. rison stands) and Waterloo road, close to the docks. 

he three streets and their boundaries, east and 
west, occupy an area of from six to seven acres, and 
nearly every building within this space has been de- 
stroyed. Piles of warehouses and extensive sheds, 
crammed with costly merchandise. have been sud- 
denly reduced to heaps of heterogeneous and almost 


Epwarp Everett. Mr. Everett, the American 
minister, was among the guests at the dinner of the 
Waltham agricultural socity. 

In proposing the health of Mr. Everett, the duke 
of Rutland reminded the company that, 15 show W 
the importance of the commercial relations between , 
e eee ee eet or 
of cotton exported by the United States, & 10,000,000 turpentine 800 sacks of flour, 2.209 barrels 115 5 
are, in times of prosperous trade, taken by Great Bri- 60 tons of cod oil, rice and sugar, the cargo of the 
tain, for which America takes back £7,000,000 worth ship Bland, from Calcutta: 5 e eats 
of our manufactures. ties of flour, India rubber, sperm oil tallow, bark 

Although desiring to avoid political discussion, he | I} dian corn ie n 1 ren die ? 
wished to refer to the recent modification of the corn | But it i „ J 
law and its probable effect on the commercial inter- ut it is impossible to form any thing like an ac- 
course between Great Britain and the United States, CUT@"e estimate of the total loss entailed by the dis- 
Kc. Kc. astrous event. The opinions hazarded on the sub- 

| ject have been various, the greatest amount being 

Dores ow Tosacco. The American chamber of! £700,000, and the least £400,000. Perhaps a mean 
commerce of Liverpool has addressed a memorial to! between these two sums, which would give £550,000, 
the government respecting the heavy duties on to- may be near the mark. A meeting of the agents 
bacco. The memoralists represent that an immense | representing the different fire insurance offices took 
amount of the tobacco is sent into the country, place in the underwriter’s committee room, Mr. N. 
and that, if the duty was lowered, the revenue D. Bold in the chair. After comparing notes on the 
would not lose, as the consumption would increase | engagements of each office having liabilities in con- 
and the expense of protecting the revenue would be nection with this destructive event, the following 
lessened. | was reported as the result: The Sun 47. 000; Globe 

Tre ALLecep Cuarrist Conspiracy at Soutn- et athe N P 9 8 phate 
ampron. Particulars have recently appeared of an York an rporation UUs. Terpo ee 000; 

; k $ and London £25,000; Imperial £20,000; Scotch 
extraordinary story, told by a Mr. Pierce. a grocer Union £20.000; West of England £20,000; Alliane 
at Southampton, who was formerly a leader of the 213.000: Atl 412000; M 8 T 7 10000 Guan 
chartists in that town. as to an alleged chartist plot to dian £7 000, Y hon ean N ieh Union 
assassinate the queen, Pierce stating that because he g 600; County £3 300: N th Beiti k £9 000: Lon- 
would not join it, his life was threatened and aſter- qon Un anty eee ee ish £3,000; Lon- 


don Union £7,000. Total liabilities 4350, 900. 
wards attempted. He produced a hat through which 1 ’ ; 
a bullet had evidently passed: Fierce described the It is now our painful duty to speak ofthe casualties 


. ; hich occurred at the fire, which were, as usual i 
sass n the 6th ult. | ¥ } ‘ Im 
attempted assassination as lah E ie 105 as. uch cases, greatly exaggerated by the tongue of ru- 


mor. Taking them at the best, however, they have 
5 th 1 been ſearſully great, and the loss of liſe has been de- 


secretary of state was induced, from the representa- pioravie:. ; Bl ate ey 
tions of Pierce, to offer a reward of £50, which re- Of those buried beneath the fallen ruing it is im- 
possible to form any correct notion. The prevalent 


opinion of those employed at the fire, from the com- 
mencement, was, that not less than eighteen or twen- 
ty had been thus destroyed. We hope, however, that 
this is an exaggerated notion, for in the confusion at- 
tendant on incidents so fearful, nothing could be 
known with certainty. 

The following is an account of the buildings des- 
troyed:— Four warehouses (Gray's), burnt; one ditto 
(Taylor's), ditto; two ditto (Rayner’s), ditto; two 
ditto (Poole’s), ditto; four ditto (Maw's), ditto; one 
ditto (Roger's), fire proof, partially on fire, but sub- 
sequently extinguished; two ditto (Rayney’s), south, 
barnt; one shed (Rayner's) ditto; two sheds (Hors- 
ley’s), Nepture street, ditto; one large shed (Mc- 
Knight’s), west of the above, ditto; Taylor's coop» 
erage, Molyneux's timber yard, cart-honses, stables, 
a row of about sixteen houses, and a large amount 
of property, of various descriptions, burnt. 


from Pierce. 
Matters remained statu quo for some days, and the 


a hoax. On Thursday morning John Gifford, a man 
answering the description in the Police Gazette, asa 
man employed eccasionally on the Southampton river, 
was brought to the town hall, before Mr. Dickson, 
mayor. The man who had been the means of ap- 
Gifford, admitted on his cross examina- 

that he had recently been indicted for felony. 
as well as one of his brothers, who is now in prison; 

and he further admitted that the person now in cus- 

tody was in the same way concerned in the prosecu- 

tion against both him and his brother. The magis- 

trates remanded the prisoner. 


Several of the chartist leaders, including Feargus 
O'Connor, have been arrested on a charge of conspir- 
ing to pramote sedition. 


Tux GREAT Pine ar Liverroot. The particulars 

of the great fire in Liverpool, are as follows: 
Liverpool, Friday morning. 

Most extensive FIRE. A fire, the most exten- 
sive and destructive that has occurred in this town 
| for many years past, broke out about 3 o'clock this 
morning in a paint manufactory and oil wharehouse 
in Puisley street, which is a small street leading 

m Great Howard street to Bath street. It is sur- 


Forricn PRovisions.—Somewhat of a sensation has 
been produced in the neighborhood of Chard by the 
introduction of American pork and beef, retailed at 
from 3} to 43 per Ib. The anxiety manifested by 
the people to obtain cheap food was not slow in mani- 
festing itself, and the first consignment of pork was 
cleared ina few hours, more being expected this 
week, The importation of meat excites a good deal 
of alarm among the graziers, who anticipate, in con- 
sequence, a serious depreciation of prices; for, if pro- 
visions are rendered at such law rates now in antici- 
pation of the reduction of import duty, which comes 
into operation on the 10th instant, they will be con- 
siderably lower after that time. The quality of the 
American provisions is pronounced to be excellent. 

The death of the marquis Wellesley, took place 
at Kingston house, Brompton, on Sunday, the 2d 
instant, He was born in 1760. and consequently was 
in the &2d year of his age. His lordship was eldest 
brother of the duke of Wellington, and was created 
Marquis Wellesley in 1799. 


goods, and filled with produce to the top. From the 
inflammable nature of the materials, and a stiff 
breeze from the N. W. blowing at the time, the fire 


the front of Great Howard street, and across Forn- 
by street, and up „to Neptune street, covering an ex- 
tent of two acres of ground. 

The fire, whether we regard the calamity in re- 
spect to the rapidity with which it spread, its extent. 


the destruction of property, or the loss of life, is W. 
equally certain to excite painful feelings at the pre- An individual, has been arrested and held to bail 


sent moment, while it will form the subject of a ona charge of being the author of the great fire in 
gloomy record in the annals of the town | hereafter. Liverpool, which) oocurred on the 24th ult, 
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The American tariff has been a chici ivpic of con- 
versation in mercantile circles both in England and 
France, and is complained of as virtua:ly prohibitive 
of many important articles heretofore imported into 
the United States from either country. The ani- 
madversions of the British press are strongly indica- 
tive of angry political fecling. 

The Ashburton treaty has been the theme of much 
discussion—many. of the papers affirming that this 
country has the worst of the bargain. 

The mission of the right honorable Henry Ellis to 
Brazil, respecting the near termination of the com- 
mercial treaty with that country, has attracted con- 
siderable attention. The object is understood to be 
the obtaining of a modification, if not an abandon- 
ment of a design of the Brazilian government to lay 
heavy import duties upon British manufactures. 


The effect of tho concessions in the British tariff 


are beginning to show themselves. Foreign produce 
is rapfily coming into competition with that of our 
home agriculturists. Accounts from different parts 
of the country agree in stating that the fall in the 
prices of Jive stock has taken place to a considerable 
extent. l 

Up to this time, however, the quantity of foreign 
cattle imported has borne a very insignificant pro- 
portion to the home bred brought to market. 

Letters from Paris state that the frequent confer- 
ences between Lord Cowley and M. Guizot are like- 
ly to result in the adoption of a commercial treaty, to 
be followed by the ratification on the part of France, 
of the hitherto repudiated convention for extending 
the limits within which a mutual right of search 
shall be in force. 

The news from the Cape of Good Hope is very 
welcome, after the gloomy rumors that had previous- 
ly arrived. Captain Sauth, of the 27th Regiment 
with his little detachment, were relieved on the 26th 
of June, by a force under Lieutenant-Colonel Cleete, 
from the difficult situation in which they have been 

laced by the success of the insurgent boors at Port 
Natal. The accounts only include the fact of the re- 
lief; they do not mention any subsequent events. 

[The British Government steam-ship Spitfire was 
wrecked on the 6th instant on her voyage from Jamai- 
ca to Balize, on Halfmoon Key Reef. She had on 
board a detachment of the 3d W. J. Regiment, consis- 
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It would appear that the French government, confi- 
dent of the maintenance of peace, contemplates im- 
mente reductions in the land forces of France. 
According to the Courier Francais, “the English 
| cabinet was on the point of making another conces- 
sion to the United States, by throwing open the har- 
| bours of Great Britain to American wheat.” This 
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REIGN MISCELLANY. 
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rubles. Several houses, and 40 warchouses with 
goods have also been destroyed by fire in the city of 
Jaroslaf. 


Loss or a Russtan MAN-oF-war. A Russian ship- 
of-the-line, a new 74, going from Archangel to the 
Baltic for her stores, was lost on the coast of Nor- 
way. of Christiansand, with about 400 men. The 


exception in favour of America,” it says, may be re- yi d i 
| garded as a measure of reprisal against Russia and j 
: . a g 

the German states, who are endeavouring to prohibit} of her reckoning. 


the products of English manufacture. 
The accounts received in Paris from Burgundy and 
Bordeaux, state that the vintage (now nearly comple- 


THE EAST. 
Accounts from Constantinople of the 7th ult. are 
given inthe Augsburg Gazette of the 22d ult. They 


ted,) would be the finest, in respect to quality, known | State that a collision had again taken place between 


since 1811. 


Frexcu Loan ro EGYPT. 
from undoubted authority, that Artim Bey, 


the Maronites and Druses, in which lives were lost 


We have just learned | on both sides, and that the pasha had heen obliged to 
the confi- | interfere. According to the same letter a camp of 
dential secretary of Mehemet Ali, is on his way to 20,000 or 25,000 men was to he formed near Malatia, 


Paris for the purpose of negotiating there a loan of and fresh reinforcements had been sent to Erzeroum. 


between £2,000,000 and €3,000.000. for which it is 


By accounts from Belgrade of the 9th ultimo, we 


confidently stated 6 per cent. per annum will be of- learn that 5 government, consisting of the 


fered. 


It is also stated that the Pasha will give as 
guarantee the export duties on cotton. 


ly taken; our surprise, however, was not slight 


a| primates an 
On these | organized for Servia, 
terms there is little doubt that the loan will be readi-| two Turkish pashas of Belgrade. 
when | has been invited to return to Belgrade, but upon con- 


the chiefs of the insurrection, had been 
with the concurrence of the 
Prince Michael 


‘we learned that it was about to be negotiated at! ditions to which he had refused to accede. The Eng- 


Paris. In England we have reason to believe that, 
with the offered security, the loan could be had on 
much more advantageous terms than those which 
were offered to French capitalists. 

The Sentinelle of Toulon states that the Ville de 
Marseilles is not only to carry out to Rio Janeiro the 
minister plenipotentiary, Baron de Langsdorf but he 
is also to be present at the fetes which were to take 
place on the occasion of the marriage of Peter II., 
Emperor of Brazil, with a princess of the house of 
Naples. Another vessel, which it is supposed Ad- 
miral Cazy will make his flag-ship, is also to sail to 
Rio. The Belle Poule, the same journal declares, is 
to repair to Rio with her captain, the Prince de Join- 
ville, and one of the Emperor of Brazil's sisters is to 
return with Admiral Casy to be married to the 
Prince. 

The Paris papers contain little news; but are filled 
with disquisitions on the Ashburton treaty. 


THe Marquesas IsLAxps in the Pacific. it appears 


ting of 6 officers, 140 men, with 40 women and chil- | are about to be taken possession of by the French go- 


dren, and a crew of 67 officers and men. 
saved but one 
thing attached to her, were totally lost.] 
Liverpoo. COTTON MARKET. Friday, 
The amount of business in the cotton market this 
week is to a moderate extent, the demand 


becn extremely limited during the latter part of it;|taking possession of the group. A large frigate was 


notwithstanding the loss by fire of 41,947 bags, 
sisting of 482 Sea Island, 33,181 American, 262 Per- 
nambuco, 72 Maranham, 50 Bahia. 158 Egyptian, 
7.500 Surat, aud 300 Madras, 
pretty well supplied. and in 


on the common and middling qualities of American 
descriptions, but it has since been entirely lost, and 

rices of all kinds are now the same as on Friday 
ast. 
of which speculators have taken only 1,200 bags of 


at. 
To- day's demand for cotton has been moderate, and 


All were | vernment. 


Sept. 30. | says:— 


the market has been | bay, 
the early part of the | pose of taking 
week a partial advance of zd. per Ib. was obtained doubt is entertained of the corr 


A letter of the 24th of June last, ioe 
black soldier, but the vessel and every H. B. Blackler, Esq., American consul at the So- two abaft the wheelhouse. 


lish, French, Austrian and Russian consuls at Bel- 
grade are stated to have protested against the expul- 
sion of Prince Michael, and to have expressed great 
disapprobation at the support given by the Turkish 
pashas to tbe partics who rose in arms against their 
sovereign. 

A correspondent at Constantinople states that the 
porte inclines to yield to the recommendation of the 
great powers for restoring the peace of Syria—that 
recommendation being the nomination of a Maronite 


| prince and a Druse prince to govern each their pco- 


ple, subject to the control of a Turkish governor-in- 


chief. 
TEXAS. 
LOSS OF A STEAMER, AND EIGHT OF HER CREW AND 
PASSENGERS. 


The steam packet Merchant, Capt. Boylan, left N. Ur- 
leans for Galveston on the evening of Sunday the 2d 
inst. with freight, and about 70 passengers, among 
whom were sixteen of the Santa Fe captives return- 
ing to Texas. On the next day the Merchant took a 
violent gale of wind and was stranded near the Island 
of Caio, on the morning of the 4th, dividing in 
The wreck was car 


ciety Islands to Atkins Adams, Esq. in Fairhaven,' ried immediately towards the beach, and thus the 


“Capt. Lane, of the ship Java, 


transports were hourly expected to arrive. 


reater number of the crew and passengers were 


f 
late from the Mar- providentially saved. The land reached by the un- 


having | quesas, reports that the French government are A fortunate 


assengers and crew, was discovered to be 


the West Temalier or Last Island. After remaining 


con-|there under Admiral Dupetit Thomas, and 5 there several hours, a small schooner was seen at the 
garri- 


back of the island. On being signaled she approach- 


son of eighty men had been stationed at Resolution ed and took off the captain and some of the passen- 


[Net Bedford paper. 
PORTUGAL. 


and the trigate had gone to Nukehina for the par- gers. On the 5th inst. she fell in with the Belle of 
formal possession of the Island. No tt 


„on board of which the party were receiv- 


ectness of the report.“ ed and the schooner despatched to the wreck for the 


remainder. 
When the Merchant first struck, the report of two 


A change of ministry has taken place in Portugal, | pistol shots were heard, and it was found that one 


The sales of the week amount to 16,620 bags, and a new cabinet has been formed. . 


of the passengers. a young gentleman named Jonan 


The new ministry is composed as follows; Maria de i i 
American, and exporters 300 American and 150 Su- | Souza, justice, in place of M. M. E. Carvalho; M. 3 e rn 


Falcao, marine, in place of M. Campelo; Gomez de shot another, whose name is unknown, and whose re- 


Castro, foreign affairs. Terceira will hold the port 


the sales amount to only 2,500 bags. Prices are | folio until the arrival of Castro at Lisbon. 


without alteration. 

Saturday. Oct. 1. To-day's demand for cotton has 
been extremely limited. and the sales amount to only 
200 bags, which consist of various descriptions, in- 
cluding 300 or 400 Surat. It is difficult to effect sales, 
owing to the dullness of the market, but prices are 
without alteration. 

Monday, Oct. 3. To-day's demand for cotton has 
been moderate, and the sales amount to only 3,000 
bags, which consist of various descriptions. The 
market is on the whole pretty steady, although the 
demand is dull. 

Havre margets. A Havre circular, of Sept. 24, 
says our cotton imports this week amounted to 3,000 
bales at a reduction of 1 to 2 from ordinary qualities: 
stock 163,000 bales. has | 
brisk, nearly 1,000 bales having already, before 
change been sold. 

FRANCE. 

The Paris Commerce, asserts, on the authority of a 

Washington correspondent, that immediately after 


GERMANY. 


A letter from Cologne, 21st ult. says:—The town 
of Rheinbach, which forms part of our district, was, 
two days ago, the theatre of a great calamity. A fire 

broke out in the morning, and, owing toa deficiency 

of water, it soon raged with such fury that, before: 
the evening half the town was in ashes. Fortunately 

a heavy shower of rain fell at about four o'clock in 

' the afternoon, and arrested the progress of the flames. 

More than 100 families are without an asylum. 

The king of Hanover had entirely recovered from 
his Jate attack of illness. 


RUSSIA. 
The emperor of Russia leſt St. Petersburg on the 


thence to Wosnesinsk, where he was to review the 
troops assembled in the neighborhood. 

The news from Circassia and Daghestan continue 
‘to be unfavorable to the Russian arms. 
A letter from St. Petersburg, dated Sept. 16, says: 


mains washed overboard. 

The followiog are given by the New Orleans Bee, 
from which we derive the above particulars, as the 
names of the persons who perished: Wm. Leonard, a 
deck hand, drowned; James Mather, a fireman, do; 
White, a Santa Fe prisoner, and two others; 
Jonah W. Barker, shot himself; man unknown, a pas- 
senger, shot by B. One negro slave, drowned. 


CANADA. 


The session of parliament closed on Wednesday 
with the following speech from Sir Charles Bagot. 
Honorable gentlemen of the legislative council, and gen- 

tlemen of the legislative assembly: 

Although l anticipated, when I called you together. 
that your considerations might have been givenat the 
present session to such public business of importance 


the market was pretty 13th ult. for Kiew. His majesty was to proceed as seemed to require your early attention, yet | am 


induced by reasons of public convenience, and witha 
view to an early resumption of our joint labors, to 
put a close to the present session. 

1 have to thank you for the zeal and assiduity with 
which you have considered and perfected the varjpus 


the conclusion of the late treaty with Great Brilain the We have received here the melancholy news that the measures in which the short period of the sessi 


American cabinet had addressed to the French minis- 
ter a note, declaring that, although the union was wil- 
ling to co-operate with all the powers to enforce upon 
American citizens the strict observance of its laws 
against the slave trade, at no period and on no ac- , 
count would it ever permit a forcign nation to exer- 
cise a right of sovereignty on board American vese 
tels. 


ee part of the city of Kasan has been destroyed 
iby fire. It is stated that 1. 200 houses (400 of which 
were of stone), 12 churches, the extensive magazine, | 
and the university, are reduced toashes. The details 
have not yet come to hand. 
The second St. Petersburg insurance company is a 
reat loser by this fire. The shares which were 


been occupied. These, I trust, will be an earnog,as 
the country of the principles by which I am guig ~ 
and of the advantages which may be expected fry- - 


the cordial and united efforts of the several branch 
=. 


of the provincial legislature. 
Gentlemen of the house of Assembly: 


I thank you, in the name of her majesty, for the li- 


lately sold at 410 to 415 rubles, are now sold at 240! berality with which you voted the supplies requisite 
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for the public service; 
in carrying on the views of her majesty 
ment. 

Honorable Gent!emen and Gentlemen: 

In relieving you for the present from farther at- 
tendance in your legislative capacity, I would ex 
press my confident hope, that when Pte return to 
your homes, you will use your just influence in pro- 
moting in your several districts that unanimity and 

feeling which it has been my endeavor to esta- 

lish, and in diffusing those hopes of permanent peace 

and prosperity, in which I trust you will unite with 

me in believing that we may now, 
be permitted to indulge. 

he honorable the speaker of the legislative coun- 

cil then declared the provincial parliament prorogued 

to the 18th day of November next. 
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THE NEW WHEAT TARIFF. 
ment was prorogned on the 12th instant until the 18th 
day of November next. The governor general gave 
his assent to a number of bills passed by parliament. 
syle these we find one to provide for the free- 
dom of elections throughout the province:” Another 


to “raise by loan in England £1,500.000 sterling, for 2 


the construction and completion of certain public 
works in Canada,” and two others extending the 
charter and increasing the capital stock of the Com- 
mercial Bank of the Midland district and the Bank 
of Upper Canada. 


The bill “to impose a duty upon foreign wheat 
imported into Canada,” the governor reserved “for 
the further signification of her majesty’s pleasure 
thereon.” This is the usual course with bills of this 
character. It will, therefore, be two or three months 
before it is positively known whether this important 
bill is or is not to become a law. We believe that 
it will be approved; but at the same time we do not 
believe that the home government will sanction the 
suggestion of some of the friends of the bill, that 
wheat from the United States, after having is the 
Canadian duty, may pass into England as anadian 
wheat. That, after all, is the important point. If 
that right is not extended to American wheat, the bill 
will operate as a severe check upon the Welland 
canal commerce. and effectually exclude the further 
shipment of American wheat for the Canadian mar- 
ket. [Rochester Democrat. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


GERMANY. 

Strotrearp. CommerciaL Union. There is now 
in progress in the German Customs union [Zolive- 
rein] a movement which merits the attention of 
statesmen as well as of men having business with 
Germany. ‘he Zollverein has arrived at that epoch 
of its progress in which conformably with the legisla- 
tion adopted for its regulation of customs, it is called 
upon to determine whether it will maintain or modi- 
fy its tariffs. 
the tariff of the association has beeu in general mo- 
derate and is conceived much less with views of com- 
mercial restriction than of fiscal interest, little ex- 
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and for your ready co-operation ; ed, a fa 
's govern-| testify agai 


| 


under Providence, 


The provincial parlia- | 


It is known that up to the present time, 
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ct, we may remark in passing, which would 
nst the policy of prohibitive doctrines, 
which we have said, have obtained very little place 
in the German tariff. The quantity of cotton which 
the German association consumed zix years ago was 
not valued at more than eight millions kilogrammes; 
from recent statistics published by the State Ga- 
zeite of Prussia,” it would amount at present to 
seventeen millions. It is the same case with cotton 
‘thread, the importation of which at present. would 
reach twenty-five millions of kilogrammes; the ex- 
port of tissues of German fabric, would follow al- 
most the same rate of progress. Saxony in parti- 
cular has made immense and rapid progress in the 
spinning of cotton and linen and the weaving of 
silks and woollen stuffs; considerable capital is en- 
gaged in these branches; the manufacture las multi- 
plied toa vast degree, and there, as wherever are es- 
tablished the use and need of great industrial pro- 
duction, the apprehension of foreign competition and 
the serious manufacturing oscillations which it draws 
on, has excited fears and reclamations; the tariff 
has been thought by certain minds as not sufficiently 
tective for the national industry; a congress has 
in fine been solicited and obtsined at Stuttgard, to 
determine the questions of the tariff and duties, on 
which the German commercial confederation is con- 
sidered as depending. 


To this commercial congress, most of the great 
states of the continent, the American union itself, 
have already sent their delegates; pacific plenipo- 
tentiaries charged with debating henceforth questions 
not of bloody contest or territorial acquisitions, but 
of labor and of popular welfare for international 
ameliorations. The State Gazette announced late- 
ly that the conferences among the deputies at Stutt- 
gard were proceeding with the most lively interest. 
Fear is awakened in England and Belgium at the 
‘cotton and iron fabrics being threatened, it is said, 
with an exclusion from the German association, of 
at least with their being charged with very heavy 
duties. An increase of tax on marinos and woollen 
musselines is likewise contemplated, to counterbal- 
ance the importation of the French fabrics of the 
same materials. The Prussian silk manufactures al- 
so, it is saig, will solicit a more efficacious protec- 
tion for its products, which, notwithstandisg the 
perfection they have already attained, meet a formir 
dable rivalry kon those of Lyons and Nismes, 

In the re-arrangement of the imposts of the cas- 
toms union, which coincides with the remarkable 
industria] developement of the countries which the 
association comprises, the countries which furnish 
the first materials have every thing to gain; for it is 
probable the duties upon these materials will be 
peculiarly lightened. The high commercial pros- 
perity of the Zollverein depends upon this; it de- 
pends likewise, it may be added, on the markets it 
may create for the products of its manufactures. 
The statesmen of Prussia are too enlightened not to 
make use of he means which should ensure the 
maintenance and increase of the national industry. 


The league, we have stated, has rapidly raised it- 
self to manufacturing and industrial power. To 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


acting in itself, and that Prussia for herself has ta- support that, it has a market of 27 millions in popu- 
ken care to advance wisely her own financial inte- lation, and this forms certainly an immense internal 
rests in particular, by combining in the system in demand for its products; but this alone is no longer 
such manner as to leave the other states of the union sufficient for its increasing manufactures. The as- 

a relatively greater part in the distribution of the gene- sociation is possessed of scarcely any marine, and 
ral revenue of the league. We say “wisely,” for it is by meets in the markets of England, Belgium aud 
similar acts of practical aud culightened liberalism France, formidable rivals and often invincible com- 
that Prussia 18 constantly consolidating the political petitors. Its future fortune, its principles and the 
patronage which she has attained to in Germauy. The most powerful resources of its commerce are then 
degree of the tariff of the league will be sufficiently in the east and south of the continent. Austria, Po- 
conceived by remarking the sum of the total reve- land, Russia, and the vasts provinces beyond the 


nue of the Zollverein, which is about eighty millions 


of francs for an importation valued by Dietrici at 
over seven hundred millions, one-half of which is 
upon sugars, syrups, coffee, and spices, und nearly 
a fourth upon wines, tobacco, and tropical fruits, 
which products form commodities of great consump- 
tion, but are not, except in tobacco, articles which 
Germany has need to protect. A fourth or more of 
the receipts, that is to say about eighteen or twenty 
millions is from the inass of manufactured products, 
tissues, threads, iron and wood work, &c. To com- 


Danube yet scarcely awakened to the advance of in- 
dustry, appear to it as a magiiicent field opened for 
its national enterprise, and be it observed, nature 
scenis to have done every thing for its advancement 
in those directions. By the Elbe, the Oder, Vistu- 
Ja, and the German Rhine, which will soon be con- 
joined to the Danube, the association reaches either 
the heart or burdors of these ditterent parts of the 
continent. It can justly aspire then to become one 
of the principal suppliers, as it is its duty, pureed as 
, it is between it and the Hanseatic and Dutch count- 


plete the idea of the taritf of the German union, ing houses, to guard its territory so expore! to the 
observe that the great generality of the articles bee course of change between tho north and scuthwest 
ing there rated by the quintal, the duty is conse- of the European continent. To form thus at the 
quently found to alfect only in a very light manner, same time u great manufacturing centre urd vast 
oftentimes but insignificantly, those which are of emporium, Prussia has well conceived that neither 
great elaboration or value, but of a relatively small imbecile regulations nor vexatious formalities by re- 
weight or mass, such as the greater part of the tissues strictive duties are necessary. What above all is 
(except those of cotton whieh are heavily taxed) or , necessary for her, in cheapness in products for hey 
objects of taste luxury or fashion. manufactures, which rarely is an attendant of pro- 
li is prociseiy this combination of duties upon the | tective tariffs, and rapid and ready transportation for 
weight, which forms at this moment the subject of; her commerce. She will, without doubt, attain those 
animated debate in the association. Since the fore, objects, aud then the Zollverein will open, as Eng- 
mation of . e Zollverein, the manufacturing condi- land and France already do, vast markel tor the 
tion of the country has been considerably ameliorat- products of our soil. French paper. 
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FRANCE. 


The following article extracted from a French 
paper by the New York French Courier of the 15th 
Oct. affords a comprehensive view of the present 
state of the steam navigation of France: 


Steam navication. ‘Though government is pro- 
eceding but slowly in naval construction its example 
is not followed by the individual industry of our 
country; for steam vessels are now covering our 
coasts and rivers, and an honorable rivalry prevails 
in our ports. Steam navigation has scarcely existed 
in France more than eleven years. At the period of 
the expedition to Algiers, we had scarcely five steam 
vessels at the port of Toulon, and their construction 
was so bad, that the Sphinz is the only one of the 
five, that is still in active service; the Soufleur, Na- 

eur, and the Ville de Havre. have heen condemned. 
t is true, the Sphinx has fine English engines which 
have served as patterns for all the packet Yoats of 
160 horse power, that we have constructed since 
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The ministry of marine has caused to be construc- 
ted for the service, near 50 steam vessels; of which 
we now have in a state suitable for navigation 35, of 
which 4 are of 220 horse, 22 of 160, and 9 of less 
power. Of this number, 8 are specially designed 
fur service between Toulon, Algiers, Oran aud Bona; 
3 are hospital packet vessels for the conveyance of 
the sick from the army of Africa; 6 perform service 
for the ports of France or for the colonies: and the 
remaining 18 for stations, the service of squadrons, 
and for various objects. There are always one-half 
undergoing repair. So much for the military ma- 
rine; of which we are treating of those which alrea- 
dy exist, ane not those still in the course of con- 
struction or which have not yet their machinery. 


The ministry of finance possesses 10 packet boats 
which perform service for despatches and passen- 
gers between Marseilles and Malta, via: Leghorn, 
Civitæ Vecchia, and Naples; between Malta and Con- 
stantivople, via: Syra. Smyrna, and the Dardane" et 
and between Athens and Alexandria, touc ung ap 
Syr ANA at 

yra. 

The above form al present tlie lines in the stato 
service. The following are ‘nose which are carried 
on by private enterprise: at sea, from Marseilles to 
Algiers; from Marse ales to Naples, touehing at Ge- 
noa, Leghorn, and Civita- Vecchia; from Marseilles 
to Cadiz, touching at Port-Vendres, Rosas, Barcelo- 
na, Forragoa, Valencia, Alicant, Carthagena, Alme- 
ria, Malaga, Adra, Gibraltar; from Marseilles ta 
Agde, touching at Cette; from Marseitles to Arles; 
trom Marseilles to Cannes; from Marseilles to Nice; 
from Toulon to Ajaccio, and Bastia (Corsica); from 
Toulon, to la Seyne; from Calvi, to Leghorn, tauch- 
ing al Cagliari (Sardinia); from Havre to Honfleur, 
to Caen, 10 Cherbourg, to Dunkirk, to Morlaix, to 
Bordeaux, to Southampton, to London, to Retter- 
dam, to Hamburg, to St. Petersburg: from Dunkirk 
to Rotterdam, to Llamburg, to St. Petersburg, touch- 
ing at ag a from St. Valery-sur-Soinine ta 
London, from Dieppe to Brighton; from Boniwsne 
to Dover, and to London; from Calais to Lover, aud 
to London; from Brest to Landernau and to Port 
Launay, touching at Lanvero, Kerronan, and Lan- 
devenec; feom Orient to Bordeaux; from Nantes to 
Brest and to Bordeaux; from Bordeaux to Nanicg, 
to Havre, to POricnt; from St. Malo and de Grans 
ville to Guertisey and forse, 


On streams and rivers, viz: from Parts to St. Cloud, 
@mpeigne, Rouen, Corbeil, Melun, Montercau 
from Rouen to Havre; from Reanes to la Roche 
Bernard; from l' Orient to Nantes, touching at Belle 
isle and St. Nazaire; from Metz to Treves, via: 
Thionvilla, Sicrek, Remies, and ta Naney, by Port- 
a-Mousson; fram Nantes to Orleans, by Angers, Sau- 
mur, Tours, Blois; fram Nantes to eee to 
Orient. to Pornje, to St. Nazaire, to Niort, to An- 
gers, to Quimper; frem Orleans to Moulins by Gien, 
Briaire, Corne, Sancerre. la Charito, Nevers; from 
la Rochelle to St. Martin da Be, from Sainies to An- 
goulema, by Jarnac and Cognac, and to Rochefort, 
touching at Tonnay, St. Savinien, ‘Taillebourg; from 
Bordeaux to Agen, by Langon, ia Reolo, Marmande, 
Tonneins; to Langon, by Castres, Podensac, Cadil- 
lac; to Mortaizne, by Macau and Rlayc; to Pauillacz 
to la Reolg; to Royan by la Marga from iyong 
to Arles by Vienna, Valence, Pont Bt. Esprit, Avig- 
non, Beaucaire, and Tarascon; from Chalans-sur- 
Saone to Lyons, touching at Trevoux, Villefranche, 
Belleville, Macon, Tournus; from Aix-les-Bains, 
(Savoy) to Lyons, by Lagnjeu, Belley, Chainbery, 
rom Strasbourg to Basle, Ly old Brissach, Mulhouse; 
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to Cologne, by Manheim, Mayence, Cohlentz. 


There are yet other lines in service; but we must 
recollect that sjuce 1830, steam navigation has keen 
immensely develloped, though it has received but poor 


| encouragement, and that the restriction against the 
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importation of foreign iron has been allowed still to 
endure. 


The several lines in the service of the state have 

a total length of 1,000 marine learnes, those of pri- 

vate enterprize have a total passage of 1940 hours, 

and taking the mean of 8 kilometres to the hour, we 

find their total to be 15,520 kilometres, 3,380 leagues. 
[French Courier. 


LORD ASHBURTON. The Philadelphia In- 

uirer is indebted to a friond for the following out- 

Iine of this distinguished gentleman, gleaned from 
authentic sources: 

„Lord Ashburton, whose name has now become 
so familiar to the American people in consequence 
of the happy termination of our difficulties with 
Great Britain, in the settlement of which he has 
borne so distinguished a part, is the second son of the 
late Sir Francis Baring. an eminent merchant of 
London, who was born 18th April, 1740, created a 
Baronet 29th May, 1793, and who died 12th Sep- 
tember, 1810. 

“Sir Francis had ten children, fine sons and five 
daughters. The eldest son is the present Sir Tho- 
mas Baring. born in 1772. The second, Alexander, 
now Lord Ashburton, who was born 27th October, 
1774, and married Ann Louisa, eldest daughter of 
the late William Bingham, esq., of Philadelphia, (a 
senator of the United States), on 23d August, 1793. 
The third brother, Henry, was born in 1786, and 
was married to the second daughter of Mr. Bing- 
ham, from whom he was divorced, after having had 
by her two sons and two daughters. The two bro- 
thers, Alexander and Henry, were the leading part- 
ners in the celebrated banking house under the firm 
of Baring & Brothers, in London, which from its ex- 
tensive transactions in loans, stocks, &c. accumulat- 
ed great wealth, and was for several years the agent 
of the Bank of the United States, in that city. 

“The family of the Barings is descended in a di- 
rect line from the Rev. Franz Baring. who was a 
clergyman of the Lutheran church, at Bremen, one 
of whose sons, John, emigrated to England in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, where he mar- 
ried, and died. 


“Lord Ashburton obtained his title to the peerage 
by letters patent, April 10, 1835, and in virtue of 
his office, which he then neld under the ministry as 
president of the board of tra e and master of the 
mint, became a member of the privy council and 
one of the cabinet. 


“Tbe Barony of Ashburton was originally confer- 
red upon the celebrated lawyer John Dunning, a na- 
tive of that place, who married a sister of Sir Fran- 
cis Baring. He was succeeded by his son Richard, 
who was the second Lord Ashburton, and who died 
without issue in 1825. The Barony thus became ex- 
tinct, and remained so until the creation of his cou- 
sin, the present Lord Ashburton, who is the third 
lord holding that title, and upon whom it was con- 
ferred with reference to the relationship which he 
sustained to his predecessor. 


“Lord Ashburton has had a family of nine chil- 
dren. His two eldest sons William Bingham and 
Francis, are members of parliament, the first of 
whom is married to a daughter of the earl of Sand- 
wich, and the second to Clare Hortense. a French 
lady, and daughter nf the duke de Bassano. The 
third son is a clergyman of the Episcopal church.— 
In the selection of Lord Ashburton as a minister to 
settle our difficulties with Great Britain, that fo- 
vernment has shown its wisdom and good sense.— 
The appointment was doubtiess made with reference 
to the talents aud business habits of Lord A. and 
was particularly appropriate, from the fact that his 
wife and her connections are Americans, and that 
his knowledge of the affairs of this country, grow- 
ing out of the large commercial transactions he 
had with our citizens through the banking house of 
which he was the head, qualified him in an eminent 
degree for the responsible situation in which he was 
placed. 


In conducting the difficult negotiation with which 
he was intrusted to so successful a close, he has 
earned for himself unfading honors, and has shown 
to the world that the motto on his coat of arms— 
“Virlus in arduis”—courage in difficulties, is one 
which peculiarly in his case is most truly and pro- 
perly applied. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


i a 

MEXICAN LEGATION. The bark Eugenia, ar- 
rived on l5th inst. at New York from Vera Cruz, 
brought as passengers, General Alinonte, Mexican 
minister to the United States, J. M. G. La Vega, T. 
Chanero, A. Almonte, and S. Yturbide, attached to 
the Mexican legation. 


— 
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A special messenger of our government left New 
York by the mail line on Sunday evening last for 
Mexico, with despatches to cur minister. It was de- 
signed by the government that the Misssuri steamer 
should have gone to Mexico from New York, bnt 
she had left for Savannah when the instructions were 
received. [ Pennsylvanian. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. M. de Bodisco, the 
Russian minister, has presented to the National Insti- 
stute from the Jmperial Academy of Sciences at Pe- 
tersburg, a complete set of the memoirs of the acade- 
my, with the memoirs of foreign savans, and also the 
journals published by the academy under the title of 
the Scientific Bulletin and Collection of Transactions, 
and Memoirs which contribute information as to the 
empire of Russia. His letter is also expressive of 
friendly sentiments towards the institution. 

IV F. American. 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR left the eity a day 
or two ago on a visit to his residence in New York. 

Major General Scott returned to the city on Sun- 
day morning from a tour of inspection of the military 
posts on the northern and western frontiers—from 
Lake Ontario, via Mackinaw, to the Mississippi —em- 
bracing a journey of near four thousand miles, which 
he performed in thirty-ninedays. (Nat. Int. Oct. 18. 


SILK AND COTTON. Wasuiwaroy, Ocr. 14th, 
1842. An important decision has just been made by 
the treasury department in relation to the duties on 
goods composed of silk and cotton; large quantities 
of which are understood to be piled up in the public 
stores in New York. The rate is fixed at 30 percent. 
instead of being levied by weight, as would be the 
case if the goods composed of this mixed material 
were to pay the silk duty. The appraisers in New 
York were in favor of this rate, but the collector put 
a different construction on the act, on the ground that 
the goods were subject to duty as if composed entire- 
ly of silk. Owing to the manner in which the law 
was framed, either construction would be right, and 
between the two, the government have chosen the one 
which will produce the most revenue. The circular 
will be issued as speedily a3 possible. In the mean- 
time letters will no doubt be written to the collectors 
of the principal ports to this effect, to enable the im- 
porters to enter the goods at once, and to relieve their 
minds, which are now held in suspense, as to whether 
they shall pay 30 or 300 per cent. duty. [Express. 


THE ARMY. 

Convention or Orricers of the army and navy, 
and others, interested in the religious condition of the 
service. 

Minutes of the proceedings. 
St. Bartholomeaw’s Church, 
City of New York Oct. 5th, 1842. 

This being the day and place appointed for the 
meeting of the convention, it was organized by the 
appointment of Colonel Bankhead, U. S. A. chair- 
man. l 

Communications from various quarters, expressing 
the views and wishes of their respective authors in 
relation to the objects of the convention, were receiv- 
ed and read. , 

Whereupon, in order that due consideration might 
be given to said communications as well as for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the views of the con- 
vention, in relation to the intellectual, relizious and 
moral improvement of the military and navalservice, 
the following resolutions were unanimously concur- 
red in: 

Resolved 1st, That a standing committee of seven 
be appointed, to be styled— The corresponding and 
executive committee of the army, navy, marine corps 
and revenue service.” to whom reference may be 
made in all cases, when the intellectual, moral and 
religious interests of the service are sought to be pro- 
moted; and that the said committee be, and they are 
hereby charged with promoting the objects of this 
convention generally, in such wise as to them shall 
seem most expedient; and futhermore, that they be 
empowered to fill any vacancies that may occur in 
their body until the next meeting of this convention. 

Resolved 2d, That said committee be required fully 
to report ils procecdings to this convention, at its 
next meeting. 

Resolved 3d, That when this convention adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet in St. Bartholomew’s church in the 
1835 of New York, on the last Wednesday in June, 
1843. 

Resolved 4th, That the communication read to this 
convention be committed to the corresponding and 
executive committee. 

A committee was then appointed by the chair, to 
nominate suitable persons to compose the corres- 
ponding and executive committee, whereupon the 
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following names were reported, and by the con- 
vention accepted, and declared to be the names oF 
the “corresponding and executive eommittes of t57 
army, navy. marine corps and revenne service Tizi 

Capt. MeKenzie, U. S. A., New Yak., 

Lieutenant Foote, U. S. N., Philadelphia, 

Rev. N. Sayre Harris, New York, 

Mr. Z. G. D. Kinsley, West Point, 

Rev. T. S. Harris, chaplain, U. S. N., New York, 

Lieutenant Harwood, Ù. 8. N., Brooklyn, 

Rev. M. P. Parks, chaplain U. S. M. A. 

Various resolutions were read, expressive of the 
views of individual members, as to what was prac- 
ticable for the convention now to attempt in further- 
ance of the objects for which they had met—thesa 
were referred to the corresponding and executive 
committee, i 

The sceretary of the convention was directed to 
publish a suitable notice of the proceedings of the 
convention. 

The committee then adjourned. 

It may not be amiss farther to state, for the infor- 
mation of those interested in the objects of the con- 
vention, that the corresponding and exccutive com- 
mittee held its first meeting in the evening after the 
adjournment of the convention, but owing to the in- 
disposition of one and the necessary absence of ans- 
ther member, a majority was not present. They 
will meet again, in the city of New York, on the 31st 
inst. when they will take the necessary steps for care 
rying into immediate effect the following objects, 
concurred in by the unanimous voice of the ccnven- 
tion: 

Ist. They will offer their services as a committee 
of correspondence to clergymen wishing a chaplaincy 
in either the army or navy, and to military aru naval 
commanders in quest of suitable chaplains. 

9d. They will seek to procure for publication a 
suitable manual of devotions to be used on occasions 
of either private or public worship, by officers, in the 
absence of a chaplain or other officiating clergyman. 

3d. They will prepare and publish a catalogue of 
Leracts, sermons and books suitable for the libraries 
of military and naval stations. 

4th. They will seek by correspondence to awaken 
attention to the importance of sustaining every right 
effort for the improvement of the intellectual, moral 
and religious condition of the services, and for this 
purpose they invite the attention of all who are in 
terested in this noble cause. 

The foregoing objects, the subscriber risks nothing 
in saving, will engage the early attention of the com- 
mittee; and they are here indicated, that the public 
may be apprized of the leading objects which the 
convention and the committee, as the organ of the 
convention, would seek to promote. 

All communications intended for the committee 
should be addressed (postage paid) to the Rev. N. 
Sayre Harris, 281 Broadway, N. York. (Sizned.) 

M. P. PARKS, Sec’y. of the Convention. 


THE NAVY. 

The United States steamer Poinsett, arrived at 
New York on the 16th instant in twenty nine hours 
from Norfolk. John A. Davis, lieut. commandant 

Naval. court MARTIAL. The president has been 
pleased to approve the sentence of lieut. Pinckney, 
which is stated to be six months suspension and a 
public reprimand. Lieut. Noble, of the Warren, has 
been acquitted; the sentences of the other officers of 
the ship, have not yet been made public. 


Tue wavy rann aT CuHarcestown, (Mass.) The 
following are the names of vessels at this yard at the 
present time. 

On the stocks— 

Vermont ship-of-the-line—could be launched and 
equipped for sea in 120 days. 

Virginia ship-of-the-line, ditto. 

Vessels at the yard— 

The Cumberland, (44 guns)—she could be fitted 
for sea in 60 days. 

The frizate Potomac, (44 guns) recent] 
from the Brazil station—could be prepare 
22 days. 

The store ship Erie, (6 guns)—in complete order 
for sea. 

The brig Bainbridge, carries 10 guns, and is com- 
pletely ready for sea. 

Brig Comet, built for the exploring expeditiun, 
used recently for a receiving ship, at Portland. 

Razee Independence, capt. Silas H. Stringham, 
now attached to the home squadron. 

The Ohio, ship-of-the-line. This vessel is used 
fora receiving ship. She had on board at one time 
during last summer, about 1,200 hands. There are at 
this time about 196 apprentices under the tuition of 
a schoolmaster. 

The greatest number of men employed in the yard, 
when the work requires it, is 700; at present there 
are, all told, 250. 


returned 
for sea in 
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Paixgax Gunnery. A splendid exhibition of the 
powers of the Paixhan gun, took place at Castle Gar- 
den, New York, on the lith instant. A target was 
moored on the bay, the gun, carrying 120 pound shot, 
fired with a noise more like the bursting of a volcano 
than the discharge of a cannon—a cloud of smoke 
enveloped the fort, and the immense mass of iron 
went bounding along on the water, striking it in one 
case six times, at each time throwing up a mass 
of foam as big as a house; a succession of brilliant 
pyramids. 


TREATY WITH THE SACS AND FOXES. 
We learn from the Burlington Advertiser, that Go- 
vernor Chambers of Iowa, has received instructions 
to treat with the -Sacs and Foxes for their title to 
the lands which they now oceupy in Iowa. It is un- 
derstood that the Indians are now willing to sell their 
Jands, provided they can be allowed to move south 
and west of the Missouri river, whither a portion of 
the tribe removed some years since. Gov. Cham- 
bers is the sole commissioner. 

The annuities due the Indians were paid at the 
agency about ten days ago. A census of the tribe 
was taken, and it was found that there was about 
2,500 souls, being an increase of 200 since the enu- 
meration last year. This increase has been made by 
a party of the Missouri Sacs, who had come to the 
agency a few days previous, and mingled with the 
tribe, for the purpose of receiving a share of the 
money. Keokuk and his band had induced the Mis- 


as a Jeader, we are 
to fear.” 


insist on a convention. 


closes a long article upon the subject: 
will soon be made against the treaty. 
ders mark the prediction. 


DEATH BLOW TO JOHN 
HOUN.” 


MAINE. 


Tuanxscivinc. The governor of 
thanksgiving in that state. 
VERMONT. 


Whig. 
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souri Sacs to play this game, and had laid a plan b The legislature met at Montpelier on the 13th es 0 6 
which he and his men were to attack the party. af- instant. In the house, hon. Andrew Tracy, of Wood- | 1 comin’ Clinton, &c 1 
ter they had received the money and take it from stock, was elected speaker. The votes were as fol- Vio AEA Kc. ; 0 
them thereby Securing a greater share of the an- ſows: Tracy, 122; Viles, 98; seattering, 5. The can- Noriharant a and M 3 0 
nuity than would otherwise fall to his share. It WAS | vassing committee reported that the state election Northu A land OBESE 0 
represented to the Missouri Indians that the Sacs of had resulted as follows: Pe meriapd, 1 0 
the Mississippi were rich, and were willing to di- For governor. Whole No. 53,425 Pike’ iw 1 0 
vide with the Missouri Sacs, who were very poor. Charles Paine, -= 27,167 10 ae 4 Paice 1 0 
as an net of charity and good will. Another census Nathan Smilie, 8 x 3 24,130 Sare and otter, 1 0 
was taken, the number was found to be about 2.300 Charles K. Williams, vs = 8 — 2,093 Jus y hae 1 0 
souls—and the sum of $41,000 was distributed by Scattering, 5 i - 8 x 2 35 5 ne A na, 1 0 
payment to the heads of families. About 1,500 For lieutenant governor. Uni „ Mimi d Juni 1 0 
whites were present, some for the purpose of secur- | Waitstill R. Ranney, — 2227713 Vaaa, : l 9 ö uniata, 3 gain 0 
ing the payment of debts due to them—others to Edward D. Barber, — 825,154 West 1 a arion, 7 0 
trade and traffic—and others from curiosity; but the Scattering, å à z s 5 š 97 f tte and G, 0 
most numerous class went with the expectation of a For Treasurer. Yok een 3 0 
treaty being held, and to see the country, in order to John Spalding... 227.610 Wa. ie l 3 0 
secure a good claim should a treaty he formed. The Daniel Baldwin, 8 = š 8 © 24.137 M muten; 0 loss 3 
dragoons who were present had some difficulty in Harry Hale, Set ae. we 1,703 | p ek ’ 2gainofl 0 
preserving order, and it is alledged, that they “treat- Scatlering, „ „ See Se. ee 6 Be 1505 J gain 0 
ed some of the most respectable citizens With inso- C A oi 5 2 
lence, merely because their curiosity, or perhaps RHODE ISLAND. Laverne and Wromin 3 0 
their interest, have led them to visit the Indian coun- The Providence Evening Chronicle says that the Lehirh J 8. Ti i 0 
try. (St. Louis Era. story about Mr. Adams volunteering his services in Hanne 0 ica 5 i 3 
S behalf of Messrs. Pearce and Anthony has no founda- Allegheny. 11 ot 9 
THE REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR. tion in truth. Erie’ ‘es timated) oss O 3 
Washington, Oct. 19, 1842. | The Boston American says also, “we can state Somerset and Cambria 2 gain 2 
To the Merchants of the United States: from the most unquestioned ‘authority that there is Indiana, (estimated) os 0 
The minister of foreign affairs of the republic of | not one word of truth in the assertion.” Jefferson War A M'K i 1 
Ecuador has officially announced to this consulate, by | 3 8 en ean, i 0 
a despatch, dated March 10, 1842, that a treaty of | NEW JERSEY. Bucks ong, 31 0 
peace and friendship between the republic, thei Er. gc riovs. We have the complete returns from . 03s of 1 1 
government of Spain, was concluded at Madrid on New Jersey. They show the following result: 62 a 
the 19th day of February, 1840, and the ratifications | This year. Last year. y. Buren majori W e 38 
thereof have been duly exchanged. Council Assembly Council Assembly} ° Jorty ° 
I deem it proper, therefore to notify the merchants W. L. W. LI. W. I. W. I. RECAPITULATION. 
of the United States of the increased security they Bergen, 1 2 1 2 v. B. Whig. 
may now enjoy in their commerce with that republic Hudson, 1 1 1 1 Senate, 19 14 
from the happy termination of the afflicting state of Passaic, 1 2 1 1 1 House oſ representatives, 62 38 
war which has e against it on the part of Essex, 1 7 1 7 at = 
the Spanish monarchy. . Morsis, 1 4 1 4 8] 
JAMES H. CAUSTEN, consul of Ecuador. Sussex, 1 3 1 3 532 
GA Middlesex, 1 4 1 4 _ . MARYLAND. 
PRESIDENTIAL. Ma. Caruoun. The Globe | Warren, 1 3 1 3 | The following returns from Somerset and correc- 
in relation to the rumor of Mr. Calhoun's being de- Hunterdon, 1 4 1 4 tion of the returns from Calvert, which however do 
termined not to submit to the decision of a National i Mercer, 1 3 1 3 not vary the general result, have been received since 
Convention, remarks that the announcement comes Somerset, 1 3 1 3 last week an complete the summary then publish- 
too late and adds that “the resolutions we published | Monmouth, 1 5 1 5 jed. 
a few days since, 5 the democratic party in Burlington, 1 5 1 5 SOMERSET COUNTY. 
Charleston, nominating Mr. Calhoun for the presi- Gloucester, 1 4 1 2 2 Senat 
dency, but expressin gr 55 of a 1 aes ai 1 i 3 x i 1 A 2 i V. B 
ful acquiescence in the decision of a national con- Cumberlan zu; 
enion, we suppose will put this matter at rest.” Atlantic, I 1 1 1 Williams, N land, 838 
The Edgefield (S. Carolina) Advertiser, published Cape May, 1 1 1 1 Langford 876 Handy 9 
near the district of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. cDuffie, — — = =, o e e ar 874 Fleming 907 
hoists its presidential flag thus: 10 8 33 25 9 9 35 23 Phillip 849 Roach i 8 7 
“For President JOHN C. CALHOUN. Shewing a whig majority of 10 on joint ballot; 2 Dashi 848 Burnett 544 
NOT SUBJECT TO THE ACTION OF ANY CONVENTION. in council, and 8 in the house. Deans 458 44 
“We have this day hoisted the flag, under which — : Sheriff. 
we intend to ‘do battle,’ in the coming contest, and PENNSYLVANIA. Curtis 962 Slemons 1.0 
hope our patrons will ‘find no fault with our thus LEGISLATURE or THE state. The Harrisburg í : 028 
soon unfurling our banner to the breeze. We are, | Keystone, gives the following statement and relative _ CALVERT COUNTY. 
and hope always to be, the supporters of southern! situation of the legislature of this state, as decided W hig. F. B. 
men and southern measures —thereſore, we unhesi- by the late election. Senate. 
tatingly say, that we have placed at the head of our SENATE. Somerville 391 Parran 406 
columns the name of Hon. JOHN C. CALHOUN, | F. B. W hig. House of De 
as our first and ONLY choice, as a proper person to fill Old members holding over, 11 11 | Morsell 399 Allnut 432 
the responsible office of President of the United Philadelphia city, 0 1. | Sedgwick 384 Weems 405 
States, without the action of any convention—with him, Philadelphia county, 1 0 | Hance 394 Harrison 362 


satisfied, we shall have nothing 
The Richmond Enquirer, Raleigh Standard, &c., 


The Baltimore Patriot of the 18th says: “The 
Glote continues to attack the late treaty with 
land, and through these attacks, aims its blows at 
Mr. Calhoun for voting for it! Of late the Globe 
seems to go on the side of Mr. Van Buren for the 
presidency.” The Madisonian sees thia, and thus 


“As we intimated the other day, a partisan war 
The Missouri 
legislature will strike the first blow. Let our rea- 
It is not a war against 
the administration—it is not a war against Mr. Web- 
ster—but it is intended, however insidiously, as a 


‘CATILINE’ CAL- 


The Globe used to call Mr. Calhoun the modern 
“Carine,” and it is to this the Madisonian signifi- 
cantly alludes, in quoting that name as above.” 


STATES OF THE UNION. 
aa eS ͤ ( 


Maine has ap- 
pointed Thursday, the 17th of N ovember, as a day of 
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V. B. 


Chester, Delaware, & Montgo- 
mery, 

Dauphin and Lebanon, 

Lancaster and Lork, 

Huntingdon, Union, Mifflin, Ju- 
niata, and Perry, 

Lycoming, Northumberland, 

Centre and Clinton, 

Westmoreland, 

Washington, 

Fayeite and Greene, 

Jefferson, M’Kean, Warren, &o. 


1 gai 
Eng- ti 


V. Buren majority 5. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


V. B. 
Philadelphia county, 8 
Philadelphia city, 0 

Adams, 2 gain 
Bedford, 1 loss of 1 


Berks, 
Centre, 
Chester, 
Columbia, 
Cumberland, 
Dauphin, 
Delaware, 
Franklin, 
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ALABAMA. 

The Tuscaloosa, (Ala.) Flag of the Union says— 
“We are unusually gratified to be enabled to inform 
our readers, upon the most undoubted authority, that 
all the liabilities of this state, for the present year, 
1842. have been anticipated, i. e. that they have in 
every instance, both in Europe and the U. States. 
been provided for before the day of payment. To 
many of our readers it may not be uninteresting to 
add that the entire debt of the state for bank capital, 
(which is the only debt the state owes), now out- 
standing in the form of bonds, is only $9,374,550.— 
Showing a reduction, since the last official reports, 
of more than one million of dollars. The whole in- 
tercst payable in the year 1843, will be $504,635, 
falling due generally in January and July, and se- 
veral of the banks, availing themselves of the pre- 
sent favorable rates of exchange on Europe, have al- 
ready remitted the funds necessary to meet the pay- 
ments due tn January. A state thus prompt cannot 
long labor under the unjust influences of a depressed 
credit, brought on as we are compelled to infer, not 
by any circumstance connected with the currency 
itself, but by an unhallowed combination of money 
shavers and brokers to line their pockets with the 
earnings of the people; by taking advantage of the 


distrust pervadivg all the commercial countries of 


the world, brought about by the great erisis in mo- 
netary affairs through which we are just passing, 
and affording too good an opportunity unjustly and 
injuriously to depress the credit of our state and her 
citizens.” 


—— 


MISSOURI. 


Sirver Mine. A late number of the Osage Ea- 
gle, published at Springfield, Missouri, contains the 
followiug article: 

We learn from a respectable man, that an exten- 
sive silver mine has been found in the western part 
of Dade county. It is said to extend some ten or 
fifteen miles in length. We will give the particu- 


— 
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always been found in opposition to the attempt. cessities of the people and of the treasury. How 
Your voice has ever been on the side of protection did their opponents meet them? Here was a fine op- 
to the industry of your own country, against the portunity to manifest the truth and sincerity of their 
blighting bene of foreign labor, controlled by | profession that the land clause was the exclusive 
foreign capital. cause of their dissatisfaction with the bill. But 

The saline waters of Onondaga are believed to be when stript of that clause we find them, with but 
inexhaustible, and sufficient capital has already | few exceptions, as unrelenting and determined in 
been invested in the manufacture of salt from them their opposition as ever. And when they cannot in- 


to furnish half the quantity consumed in the United 


| 
| 


States. Under a system of just protection, that ca- 
ital was profitably employed, and thousands of la- 

borers in this and other dependent branches of in- 

dustry, received a comfortable subsistence. 

But under the late existing laws this important in- 
terest has just reached this lowest point of depres- 
sion. Capital is without its return, and labor with- 
out its reward. 

For the future, we hope much from the recent le- 
gislation of congress in establishing a tariff of duties 
upon foreign products; affording as is believed,a 
fair measure of protection to domestic industry. 

But we cannot forget that the war-cry of repeal 
has already been sounded. 


At such a crisis, when that great system of which 


the honor of being the founder belongs to you, and 
which it was your ambition to establish upon a 
sound and permanent basis, had been suddenly pros- 
| trated, and when dangers are again threatening 
around it, your eminent services in the public coun- 
i cils in behalf of that beneficent system, cannot but 
be justly appreciated. The eyes of the nation again 
turn to you. 

In conclusion. sir, we beg leave to express the 
hope that your life may be long spared to your coun- 
try. We are your friends and obedient servants, 

AMOS P. GRANGER, 
JOHN G. FORBES, 
GEO. F. COMSTOCK. 


| 


MR. CLAY'S ANSWER. 
Ashland, 24th Sept., 1842. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
HENRY CLAY. 


Syracuse, (N. Y.) Sept. 10, 1842. 

How. Henry Cray. Dear sir. It having recently 
become known among your friends in this town that 
one of our citizens had received a request from you 
to purchase and forward to you a quantity ot Onon- 
daga salt, for use upon your farm at Ashland, a large 
meeting was immediately assembled, at which it 
was resolved to ask your acceptance, free of charge, 


of a small invoice, containing specimens of the va- 


rious kinds of salt manufactured from our saline 
waters. 


The undersigned were appointed a committee to 
advise you of the shipment, and to express to you, 
in behalf of the meeting, the high estimation in 
which your character and public services are held. 

We now take great pleasure in advising you of the 
shipment of twenty three barrels, to the care of Ja- 
nuary & Son, Maysville, Ky., with instructions tode- 
liver to you, free of charge. You will find speci- 
mens of common and solar salt, ground and refined 
dairy salt, which, we venture to say, will prove 
equal to the best quality of the imported article. 


A very large number of your friends, as will be 


seen by the enclosed list of names arcompanying the 


invoice, have shared in the gratification of exhibit- 


;  strenuuusiy contested, that of incidental protection 
ing this small but sincere manifestation of the grate- 


ful sense which they entertain for your unwavering 
devotion to the great interests of American indus- 
try in all its branches. 


Indeed, sir, those whose sentiments we are in- 
structed to communicate, fee] that your public ser- 
vices have laid them under a weighaier debt of gra- 
titude than they can express by tiis-cmperfect mark 
of their respect and esteem, Connected as they 
are, immediately or remotely, wich this important 
branch of domestic in‘ustry, they know that their 
own posperity and happiness witally depend upon the 
maintenance of the principles which have guided 
your public life. They gratefully remember, that 
In the councils of the nation, you have ever been 
the constant friend and eloquent advocate of Ameri- 
con abor. While ones Mae sons ht the prostra- 

i she salt manufacturing and other great inte- 

1 grown into national importance, you have 


l 
1 


trade. 


have elicited a present so liberal, and which comes 
recommended to me by so inany flattering and ſriend- 
‘ly circumstances. JI am advised this morning of the 
safe arrival of the salt at Maysville, and it will 
reach this place in a day or two. 


| I know not how to express, in terms correspond- 
ing with my feelings, my great obligations for this 
acceptable present. I request you to offer for it, to 
those who contributed it, collectively and individual- 
ly, my cordial and grateful acknowledgment. 

They have done me the honor to send it to me as 
a testimony of their confidence and esteem, and es- 
pecially in consequence of my devotion to our Ame- 
rican and domestic interests, Ican never ccase, 
' gentlemen, to regard it as a duty, not 1o be neglect- 
‘ed by the general government, to aftord sufficient 
| protection to those interests. The form of that pro- 
i tection is a question of subordinate consequence. 
That is best which commands the most satisfaction 
and promises the greatest durability. I had suppos 
ed that no man would controvert the power and the 
duty of government, in imposing duties for revenue, 
to make liberal discrimination for the benefit of do- 
mestie industry. About the period of 1824, when 
‘the power of affording direct protection was first 


was frecly and unreservedly conceded. But nothing 
can conciliate or appease the spirit of visionary free 
And we now behold the dawn of opposition 
to all protection, either direct or incidental. The 
tariff of 1832 was framed under the hope that it 
would quiet all discontents and produce general re- 


voke the aid of veto and ditto, they fulminate de- 
nunciations of repeal! As if the country were to 
be kept in a state of perpet!:l agitation, and no re 


pose or security was to be allowed to its great busi 
ness concerns! 


J trust that the cooler reficction of these gentle 
men will prompt them to abstain from any attempt 
totally to repeal the law, and limit their exertions la 
its improvement, by suitable amendments, if any 
shall be found necessary. But if they should perse- 
vere in their announced purpose, the people are com 
petent to apply the proper corrective. 


In my humble opinion there is no just objection 
to the salt tax. Its cquality is undeniable. H cor 
sume it, and pay in proportion to their consumption; 
the rich who use most paying the most. Its tenden 
cy, moreover, is to equalize the price of the article 
between the inhabitants of the seaboard who use 
marine or forcign salt, and those of the interior who 
use that of our salines. And the competition be- 
tween the two descriptions is sure to keep the price 
within reasouable limits. j 


Wishing a revival and long continuation of the 
prosperity of the salt manufacture of your town, 
and health and happiness to yourselves and those 
whom you represent, I am faithfully, your friend 
and ob't serv’t. H. CLAY. 

Messrs. . mos P. Granger, John G. Forbes, Geo. F. 
Comstock, &c. Fc. Fc. 


Mr. Cray in THE West. From the Dayton Jour- 
nal of the 8d instant we copy the following account 
of Mr. CLar's progress after leaving that cily. 

Mr. Cray reached Faton on Friday evening. He 
was met by a number of people, and welcomed ina 
very handsome address by FeLıx Mans, esq., to 
which he responded in an exeeedingly happy manner 
in a speech of about thirty minutes. The people 
were afterwards addressed by Mr. CRITTENDEN. Go- 
vernor METCALFE, and CuanLes ANDERSON, of this 
place. 


At 10 o’clock on Saturday morning the company 
reached the state line. Here some five or six thov- 
sand people were ready to receive Mr. Cray. At 
this point he took leave of Ohio in terms the most 
feeling and eloquent. Arriving at Richmond shortly 
afterwards, TWENTY THOUSAND Hoosiers were found 
waiting to welcome him to Indiana. He addressed 
this crowd ina speech two hours and a half in 
length, nearly half of which was devoted to aboli- 
tion. It appears that a petition to him toemancipate 
his slaves had been gotten up previous to his arrival, 
and was presented to him upon the stand. In his 
frank, open, and undisguised manner he gave his 
opinion of the petiti that had been made to him, 
and of slavery and abolition in general. We hare 
no room to refer tothe matter of his address, but 
have only to say that it was mast convincing to all 
who heard him, and was well received by every one. 

The yearly meeting of the Society of Friends, 
then in session at Richmond, and attended by over 
five thousand Friends, condemned the petition as 
improper and unbecoming, and censured such cf 
their members as were concerned in it. This action 
of the meeting was conveyed to Mr. Crary bya 
committee of that body. A large number of the 
Friends listened to his speech—visited him after 
wards, and had full conversation with him on tk 
subjects of slavery, the petition, and the movements 
of the political abolitionists. They disconnect them- 
selves entirely from that party, and maintain their 
own consistent ground in relation to slavery. 

The manner Mr. Cray treated the petition re- 
ceived their cordial approbation. 

Mr. Cray was at Centreville six miles beyaz 
Richmond, on Sunday night, and was to leave there 
next morving for Indianapolis. 


Cray Festivar. The. Ih of October, 1842, will 


conciliation. It moderated the pre-existing duties. be a day ever to be remewdered by the people 
The tariff of 1842, recently passed, provides a scale of the Hoosier state. The anticipations of our eur 
of duties generally lower than that of 1832. Let eit zens were high as to the number that would attend 
is scarcely passed, before the war cry of repeal is the reception and the barbecue; they calculated that 
raised against it. thousands would come upto welcome and to do bor 

The party opposed to the whigs, during the pro- or to the great western statesman; but they did not 
gress of the bill, with the land clause, thraugh con- | expect that the city and environs would be literali; 
gress, professed to be animated only by opposition | crammed with living masses of enthusiastic and au- 
to that clause. The bill passed, and then the veto} miring human beings. To attempt a description cí 
was applied. A majority of the whigs adopted the the scencs of the day would be fojly.- The power 
painful but patriotic resolution to make a temporary | of the ablest pen would be inadequate to the task 
sacrifice of the principle of distribution, to secure | Such a congregation and such a display,must be wii- 
the passage of a measure demanded alike by the ne- | nessed)to be realized. 


At at early hour on the 4th the people began to 
come in. In the afternoon they poured in in proces- 
sions of fifties and of hundreds, from almost every 
county in the state, with banners and music. 

The morning of the 5th was ushered in with a sa- 
Inte of twenty-six guns by capt. Mead's company 
fiom Fayette. At an early hour the streets were 
alive with new comers. They continued to roll on, 
ass after mass, until about 10 o'clock, when a pro- 
cession was allempted to be formed to proceed to the 
east end of Washington street to meet Mr. Cray.— 
Attempted, we say, because the marshals found it 
impracticable to reduce such an immense assem- 
blage to order. After considerable time and diffi- 
culty, however, the military, carriages, wagons, and 
horsemen were formed into a procession. The thou- 
sands upon thousands who were on foot lined the 
fence tops, house tops, and sidewalks, eager to catch 
only a glimpse of Mr. Cray through the thick clouds 
of dust that tilled and hung over the town. 

After receiving our distinguished guest, the pro- 
cession moved on to town, down 5 street 
to Tennessee street, thence north to Market street, 
and thence east to the grove on gov. NosLx's farm, 
where the speaker's stand had been erected and the 
barbecue prepared. 

The vast multitude having gathered in a dense 
mass around the stand, gov. NogLE, in a very appro- 
priate address, in the name and in behalf of the 
people of Indiana, welcomed Mr. Cray to the capi 
tal, when Mr. Cray rose to respond a spontaneous 
and hearty huzza burst from the assembled people.— 
Of his speech it is not necessary for us to say more 
than that it was just what might have been expected 
from such a man on such an occasion. The manner 
in which it was received by the listening throng de- 
monstrated the power of the speaker, and the high 
gratification of the vast auditory. He descanted with 
great plainness, but with thrilling interest, upon the 
important questions of public policy which now agi- 
tate the public mind—a tariff, a national currency, 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, a 
modification of the veto power, and an economical 
administration of the government. He contrasted 
the creeds of the two great parties in the U. States 
and called upon the people, by all they held dear an 
sacred, to ponder carefully the great questions which 
Givide the two parties, and to think and act for 
themselves in view of their own welfare and happi- 
ness, and the prosperity and glory of their beloved 
country. The close of his speech was eloquent and 
sublime, and must have made a deep and abiding im- 
pression upon the mind and heart of every lover of 
his country. 

After the barbecue had been served up, Mr. Crit- 
TENDEN, the distinguished senator from Kentecky, 
and lately attorney general of the United States, was 
called to the stand. His speech was noble, eloquent, 
triumphant. Heextorted the warmest admiration of 
all partics. It was worthy of himself, and fully sus- 
tained his high reputation as an orator and a states- 
man. Mr. Caittenpen was followed by gov. MeT- 
caLre, and he by hon. J. L. Wuire, of Indiana, 
whose speeches were received with loud applause.— 
In the evening, senators Ware and Surru (and per- 
haps others) acdressed large crowds with distinguish- 

ed ability. 

On Friday morning Mr. Cray and his suite, accom- 
panied by a number of our citizens, left here for 
Ashland, by way of Madison. This visit of Mr. 
Cray to Indiana will constitute an epoch in our his- 
tory. His brilhant reception at the state line, his 
triumphal march through the state, his reception at 
the seat of government by 50,000 freemen, his mag- 
nificent speech, and the joy and enthusiasm of the 
people will make his visit a memorable and never-to- 
be-forgotten event in the history of Indiana. 

[Indiana Journal of Oct. 7. 


Retcrn or Henry Cray. The Lexington (Ky.) 
Intelligencer of 13th ult. says: 

Our beloved fellow-citizen, Henry Crary, has re- 
turned to the quiet and peaceful shades of Ashland. 
His course, throughout his recent journey, has been 
one of unmingled satisfaction and pleasure. Every 
where along his whole route, he was met and greeted 
by crowds of his fellow-citizens, in a manner becom- 
ing his long distinguished public services, and evi- 
dencing the strong hold which he has upon the affec- 
tious of the people. His health has been much im- 
proved by his travels; and, with the exception of the 
effects of the fatigue consequent upon such a journey 
we have never seen him look better. 


THE COAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Since the 
passage of the tariff there is evidently a better feel- 
ing in regard to the prospects of the state of Fenn- 
svivania. Her internal improvements, while they 
hang like a mill stone around her neck, on account 
of their great expense, are still not hopeless. Much 
may yet be done by a proper system of industry and 


economy. But we should not despair, seeing our 
state is so blessed with an extent of fertile soil, 
yielding its annual riches to the labor of the hus- 
bandman; and while we have such treasures in our 
coal and iron, which only require the hand of indus- 
try to he exerted to reap a full reward. 

Our anthracite and bituminous coal fields may be 


state with such easy access, we have the main- 
spring of prosperity, which wil] not only attract to 
use the labor and capital of other states, but will 
enable us advantageously to exchange with them the 
products of industry. 

The intelligence of England is fully aware of the 
fundamental importance of coal to that nation. Me- 
Culloch in his British empire says: „it is hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the advantages England derives 
from her vast beds of coal.” Again he says: “Of 
the different minerals [in Great Britain] that of coal 
is by far the most important and valuable of them 
all. * Our coal mines are the principal 
sources and foundation of our manufactnring and 
commercial prosperity.” 

The annual trade from the Tyne and the Wear, 
including the home consumption, is about 4,200,000 
tons—the trade from Newcastle alone occupying 
about 1,600 ships constantly. The almost incredi- 
ble number of 125 new ships have been counted on 
the stocks and in the harbor of Sunderland at one 
time, this heing solely a coal port. 

Should the trade stimulate our population only a 
twentieth part, what may we not expect? I would 
ask if we area people likely to throw away any of 
the advantages happily placed in our hands by na- 
ture? Mr. Buddle, who understands this subject bet- 
ter than any other man in Europe, stated before par- 
liament as his opinion—“that the manufacturing in- 
terest of this country, [Great Britian] colossal as is 
the fabric which it has raised, rests principally on no 
other basis than our fortunate position with regard to 
the rocks [Carboniferous] of this series. Should our 
coal mines ever be exhausted, it would melt away 
at once, and it need not be said that the effect pro- 
duced on private and domestic comfort, would be 
equally fatal with public wealth. We should lose 
many advantages of our high civilization, and much 
of our cultivated grounds must be shaded with fo- 
rests to afford fuel for the remnants of our present 
population.” 

t isa fact that nearly all the improving portion of 
England are situated on that geologieal range which 
includes the rocks which bear the coal, and every 
one of the great manufacturing towns is there plac- 
ed. The following list will show the increase of 
their inhabitants: 


1811. 1831. 
Manchester 98,573 182 812 
Liverpool 94,276 165,175 
Birmingham 85,783 156 986 
Leeds 62,564 123,394 
Bristol 76,433 117,016 
Sheffield 35,810 59.011 
New Castle on Tyne 2,587 42,760 
Merthyr Tydvil 15,720 22,083 
Wolverhampton 14.836 24,782 


McCulloch asks to what is to be ascribed tne as- 
tonishing increase of these cities and the compara- 
lively stationary or declining state of Canterbury, 
Winchester, Salisbury and other towns in the south 
of England? “It cannot,” he says “be pretended 
with any show of reason, that the inhabitants of the 
former are natarally more ingenious, enterprisin 
and industrious than the latter. The abundance an 
cheapness of coal in the north, and its scarcity and 
consequent high price in the south, is the real cause 
of this striking discrepancy. The citizens of Glas- 
gow, Manchester, &c., are able at a small expense, 
comparatively, to put the most powerful and com- 
plicated machinery in motion, and to produce re- 
sults quite beyoud the reach of those who have not 
the same command over coal; or, as it has been hap- 
pily defined “hoarded labor.” Our coal mines have 
sometimes been called the “Black Indies, and it is 
certain that they have conferred a thousand times 
more real advantage om us than we have derived 
from the conquest of the Mogul Empire, or than we 


should have reaped from the dominion of Mexico or 


Peru.” [U. S. Gazette. 


WASHINGTON’S SWORD. 


From the Custis recollections and Private Memoirs of most op 


the life and character of Washington.) 


literally considered to be inexhaustible. With such fbut nothing has yet transpired touching this most in- 
a boundless treasure, possessed by no other Atlantic memorial of America's heroic-age. 
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army that the battle-sword was given by the chief 
to general Greene, at the earnest solicitation of the 
latter; and it is since presumed to have been lost at 
sea, with the baggage of the general, while going 
from Newport to Charleston. Ex-president Jackson 
was pleased to say that he would cause inquiry to be 
made among the surviving relatives of gen. Greene; 


At reviews and upon occasions of distinguished 
ceremony Washington wore a dress sword, with a 
plain sword knot, but always resumed the green 
hilted hanger as his sword of service. 

In 1798, when appointed to his last command, it 
was arranged that the costume of the heutenant ge- 
neral should be blue, richly embroidered with gold. 
Washington inquired whether the embroidery could 
be executed in the United States? And being in- 
formed that it was necessary it should be obtained 
abroad, he declined the arrangement altogether. — 
Some magnificent plumes of the Carolina heron, of 
surpassing size and snowy whiteness, were presented 
by major general Charles Cotesworth Pinckney as 
decorations for the hat. These the old chief gave 
away to his adopted daughter, Mrs. Lewis, prefer- 
ring to be attired in the veteran colors of liberty, the 
blue and buff, with the plain three cornered hat and 
black ribband cockade, the enduring memorials of 
the days of his country’s taial. 


— a — — — — — — — 


CANADIAN POLITICS. 


From a late London paper. 

We inserted some days ago an extract from a very 
valuable article in the Colonial Gazette, giving an ac- 
count of the state of partics in Canada, and specu- 
lating on the probable results of the approaching ses- 
sion of the provincial parliament. The article in ques- 
tion is one of a series of communications from Mon- 
treal, which have from time to time during the pre- 
sent year appeared in that paper. They are evident- 
ly written by some one on the spot, having under his 
eye the men and matters respecting which he writes, 
but judging them with a largeness and impartiality 
of view which lead us to suppose that he has been 
accustomed to have a larger than any mere colonial 
field of politics under his eye. Be the author who 
he may, however, his communications are most value 
able as well as interesting, and it is to be hoped that 


‘the warnings which he gives to the home government 


will not be thrown away. 

It is evident, from the statement thus laid before 
us of the present state of things in Canada, that the 
session of provincial parliament now about to com- 
mence will determine, for some time at least, the 
principle upon which Canada is to be governed, and 
the prospects of the colony. T'he principle of respon- 
sible government O by Lord Durham, and 
carried into effect by Lord Sydenham, will be seve- 
rely tested. Lord Sydenham, whose object had been 
that of carrying the union by an entire breaking up 
of all existing parties, conducted the government 
during the first session of the united parliament by 
means of an administration composed of various meme 
bers of different parties, consenting to act together 
and carry out his views from confidence in him.— 
This administration contained no recognised leader 
of any of the parties or sections in the assembly.— 
Lord Sydenham himself was the real leader of Mn 
administration. His energy, his talent, his thorou 
knowledge of parliamentary tactics, enabled him to 
keep together this weak and heterogeneous adminis- 

tration; in most cases to gather round it a majority 
by the occasional accession of one or other section, 
or of various members of different sections of the 
assembly, and thus to carry it successfully through 
the first session of parliament. With Lord Syden- 
ham this administration Jost its strength, and stood 
forth to public view confessedly as destitute of the 
support of a parliamentary majority. 

Sir Charles Bagot, on his arrival, adopted the ad- 
ministration of his predecessor; and, as he has been 
enabled to go on for nearly a year without meeting 
his parliament, his ministry has of course stood by 
his good will. Some additions and changes, whic 
circumstances rendered necessary, bave been from 
time to time made by him in the spirit of Lord Sy- 
denham’s policy: he has endeavored to carry still 
further the system of fusing parties in his executive 
council. Having three appointments to give away, 

ine conferred two on very active members of the two 
osite parties in Upper Canada, and offered 
with accidental ill-success to a French Ca- 


the thir 


Washington’s sword of service was a plain green nadian generally much esteemed. But this policy 


hilted hanger. 
the same in the origina 
in the hall of the National Institute.) 


(Sce an accurate representation of has succeeded very ill with Sir Charles Bagot; nei- 
picture by C. W. Peal, now 


ther of the two gentlemen brought into office pos- 
sessed quite sufficient ir nuence to carry his party 


It is a matter of regret that this venerable and in- | with him; but each was sufficiently conspicuc:s to 


teresting relic of the revolution has never 
of since the peace of 1789. It was supposcd iv, 
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been heard , render this step such an obvious exaggeration. of the 
the system of Fusion as to offend both the parties which 
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it was intended to conciliate. The fact is, that Sir 
Charles Bagot, though his intentions appear to be 
excellent, and though his administration has in gene- 
ral heen judicious aud fair, docs not possess that vi- 

or, skill, and commanding character that enabled 
Lord Sydenham to bring a similar policy to a suc- 
eessful issue. The public do not look upon him as 
they did on Lord Sydenham, as the real head of the 
existing ministry; but the different members of the 
council appear to it in the light of equal members of 
a very ill-ussorted coalition, without a head and with- 
out a party. 

This e the correspondent of the Co- 
lonial Gazette very decidedly asserts, cannot stand 

through the firat week of the approaching session.— 
Every body in the colony, he tells us, expects that 
the first act of the assembly will be a vote of want 
of confidence. The thing seems so probable that we 
have no hesitation in assenting to the anticipation.— 
The question will then arise as to the course which 
the government would take in consequence of such 
a vote. The correspondent of the Gazette seems ot 
think there can be no question that the governor ge- 
neral must defer to it,and change his executive 
council; indeed, he fecls confident that the great part 
of its members are so pledged to the principle of re- 
sponsible government that, even in the event of the 
governor general attempting to defy the assembly, 
they would have no option but that of resigning their 
otlices. The alternative of a dissolution of parlia- 
ment he puts out of the question, inasmuch as he feels 
confident that such a step would infallibly augment 
the hostile majority. The course which would be 
open to the governor general is described so fully, and 
the policy to be adopted so well reasoned out by the; 
writer, that we shall not scruple to make a large ex- 
tract from this letter: | 

“Jt seems to follow that the only means by which! 
fatal collisions may be avoided is by changing the, 
character of the council, either with or without a 
dissolution, so as to bring it into harmony with 
the predominating public opinion of the united pro- 
vince. 

This might be done in either of two very diffe- 
rent ways, which J will endeavor to compare with 
each other as impartially as if I had no predilection 
for either course. 


“Jt is understood by every body here whose opi- 
ninns deserve any attention, that the French Cana- 
°” dians have got what may be termed the casting vote 
in the representation of United Canada. For this 
they should thank God; for it is by this alone that, 
after the rebellion, they could have been spared trom 
extermination by the rude hands of the British party. 
It shows that the union, if worked in the spirit of 
justice, was calculated to protect the French from 
the evils of a perpetual warfare with the British tn 
Lower Canada. Under the union the French cannot 
be the majority, but they can gire the majority, to 
any other considerable party. This, their balancing 

wer, is felt and acknowledged by all who really 

now much about Canada politics. Influenced by a 
knowledge of this important power in the French, 
the Upper Canada Tory leaders, among whom there 
are some men of great political experience and abi- 
lity, have since the middle of last session contem- 
plated a union between their party and the French. 
The conditions of the bargain would be very sim- 
ple. ‘Let us unite,’say the Upper Canada tories, 
40 as to form a majority in the assembly; and then 
let us divide the government of Canada between us, 
you taking the east and we the west.“ Nor is this 
scheme by any means impracticable. The (wo par- 
ties realiy agree upon many points, as, for instance, 
in their dislike of the union, which would be prac- 
tically almost set aside by the execution of this shar- 
ing project; in the reliance which both parties, if 
each had its own way in its own part of the pro- 
vince, would be disposed to place on support from 
the imperial connexion; aud in their common 
hatred of Lord Sydenham's name and Lord Syden- 
ham's policy, of which last this would be the very 
antipodes. 

“Supposing that the governor general should en- 
ter heartily into this scheme, forming an executive 
council out of the two parties, and not only con- 
seuting to a dissolution, but allowing the influence of 
the executive to be unscrupulously used in the gene- 
ral election, I have no doubt that the tories above 
and the French below would gain enough strength 
in the assembly to constitute a working majority. It 
would certainly be a strange alliance in some re- 
spects, but more so in appearance than in reality, if 
one reflects that the natural position of the French 
on this Anglo-Saxon continent is dependence on the 
British government for the protection of their race 
against the encroachments and eruelties of a forci- 
ble Anglification; and that the loud ‘loyalty’ of the 
Upper Canada tories really consists of a wish to be 
again dependent on the British government for the 
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means of having their own way in Upper Canada. 
So, after all that has been said and done of late 
about Radicalism and disaffection in Canada, it ap- 
pears that a resolute tory governor might form a 
loyal tory administration resting on the support of 
the representative body. Ihave no doubt of ıt. 
“But now let me point to certain not very remote | 
consequences of such a course, the prospect of 
which can be agreeable to those only who desire a 
separation from England Lord Sydenham's policy 
being totally reversed—the tories of Upper Canada 
and the French of Lower Canada, as such, being 
patronized by the imperial power, and invested with 
legislative and executive power in their respective 
divisions of the province; the British of Lower Ca- 
nada, whose first sentiment is a horror of ‘French 
domination,’ and the reformers of Upper Canada, 
who dread and hate the tories, against whose exclu- 
sive rule, in fact, some of them rebelled, would join 
as one man for the purpose of overturning the new 
combination. And they would not be very particu- 
lar about the means to be employed for attaining their 
object. The British of Lower Canada, speaking 
generally, and allowing for exceptions, save as their 
desire to Anglify the French without mercy makes 
them cling to the British connexion as their best 
support in that pursuit, are essentially a democratic 
people; self-willed, stiff-necked, determined to have 
their own way. or at all events utterly incapable of 
submission to a state of things in which every thing 
would go the other way. The Upper Canada re- 
formers, though, now, I believe, perfectly content 
with the British connexion, because they have got a 
share of the governing power, would be driven mad 
by a restoration of the old ascendancy of the mi- 
nority. These two outraged partics—the really de- 
mocratic minority of Lower Canada and the large 
democratic majority of Upper Canada—would be- 
come one party in opinion, in aim, and in despera- 
tion. And then would the foundation be laid of a 
truly formidable disaffection, nourished by a natural 
sympathy between Americans and the disaffected, 
from which I should expect rebellion and separation 
in less than half a dozeu years. This is what I al- 
luded to when I spoke of the danger of laying the 


foundation of a serious though not immediate mis- 
chief, 


“The second course open to Sir Charles Bagot isa 
combination which should unite the French of Low- 
er Canada, with the reformers of Upper Canada, 
giving the government a majority of five-eighths at 
least in the present assembly, or of six-eighths, if, 
as may fairly be done, we reckon several of the 
Lower Canada British members who would fall into 
the arrangement, and most of the loose fish who 
would go with any majority. This plan might be 
pursued moderately; that is, by admitting the French, 
not, as in the case before supposed. to the whole 
power of government in Tower Canada, but to a 
fair share, to such a share as would enable them to re- 
sist the unjust pretensions of the British race, but not 
to such a share as would convert them, Helots now, 
into the dominant race. Such a plan would have 
the entire approval of the Upper Canada reformers, 
many of whom are ashamed of having neglected 
the unhappy French and forgotten justice in pur- 
suit of their own Upper Canada objects, but would 
convert into supporters of the government those of 
them who are now in opposition from sympathy 
with the French. Nor would the more moderate 
and estimable of the Lower Canada British party, 
who are more largely represented in the assembly 
than the mere anti French bigots of their race, ob- 
ject to such an arrangement; seeing that in their 
opinion it is the only one that holds out a prospect of | 
tranquillity for Canada, in whose prosperity they 
are deeply interested as merchants. The only par 
ties who would object to such an arrangement are 
the Upper Canada tories and the brutal portion of 
the Lower Canada British. But it may be observed 
of the former, that government might go on very 
comfortably in spite of their ill-will to the execu- 
tive, and that great numbers of them would soon be 
converted into supporters of a government comforta- 
bly strong and likely to be permanent; while the 
ruder and fiercer of the Lower Canada British 
would be taught some sense of justice and humanity 
towards the French, when it was seen that the home 
government and the assembly of United Canada 
were resolved on a policy of justice and humanity. 

The party most interested in such a combination 
are the now excluded French. I firmly believe that 
they would come into it. Although their present 
position is so bad, in consequence of their being ex- 
cluded as a race from the protection and other bene- 
fits of government, as to excuse them for allying 
themselves with their old enemies of the Upper Ca- 
nada family compact, or with the devil, yet their ho- 
nor is engaged, by the sacrifices which Mr. Robert 
Baldwin made for them last session, to stand by the 
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Upper Canada reſormers; and they have, I think, 
more political honor than any other party in this 
country, as finding it more needful in their abject 
condition as a race. while they cannot be blind to 
the ultimate ruin for themselves which would hap- 
a through a disaffected union of the Lower Cana- 
a British, and the Upper Canada reformers, with an 
eye to help from the 4nglifjing Americans. I think 
that they would cven be reasonable in their demands, 
not asking for more than might be properly granted, 
but provided always that the concessions were suffi- 
cient to prove the governor general in earnest. They 
have been so often taken in, that they may be par- 
doned for being very suspicious. In dealing with 
them, Sir Charles Bazot’s goodness of heart and to- 
tal want of guile would be very serviceable to him. 

Let us recapitulate. The present state of things 
cannot last over another month. The assembly is 
is sure to condemn the present executive. It would 
be madness in the governor general to defy the as- 
sembly. In order to get a majority of the assembl 
to go along with him, Sir Charles Bagot must cai 
adopt a policy and form a council different from 
those of his predecessor. Two schemes present 
themselves to his choice. The one would be the 
greatest possible change from what now is; the other 
but a partial change. The one would ere long pro- 
duce an extensive and the most formidable disaffec- 
tion; the other is a change recommended by justice, 
not likely to revolt the moderate of any party, and 
calculated to atlach the vast majority to the impo- 
rial connexion. 

“My predeliction for the latter course is here 
avowed. I firmly believe that it is the only one by 
which Sir Robert Peel's governor of United Canada 
can escape severe troubles ending ina conspicuous 
failure.” 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS TO THE 

HOLDERS OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD 
COMPANY. 


rock: 


At a regular annual meeting of the stockholders, 
held, pursuant to the charter, on the second Monday 
of October, 1842, in the city of Baltimore, the pre- 
sident and directors of the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road company submitted the following report and 
statement of the affairs of the company. 
Finsr.— Of the Main Stem as far as it has been put inte 

operation: and of the Washington branch. 

The state of the affairs of the company, on the 
30th ultimo, is shown by the statement marked A; 
and the statement B exhibits the revenue and ex- 
penses of the Muin Stem, during the year ending on 
the same day. 

The comparative statement marked C, exhibits the 
number of passengers transported during the months 
of July, August and September of the past year and 
of the year preceding, showing that during those 
months of the year 1843, the number has been thir 
teen thousand and cighty-tro less than in the corres- 
ponding months of the year 1841. The four months 
of the past year, in which the falling off in the num- 
ber of passengers has taken place are those during 
which the road has been in operation from Hancock; 
and from this statement it will be observed that 
while the number of passengers transported has 
been less by 13.082, the revenue received by the 
company during the same period has been greater by 
822, 797, thereby satisfactorily demonstrating the su- 
perior profits to be expected from an extended and 
improved line of road, even with a less amount of 
transportation. 

From these statements it will appear that, inde- 
pendently of the accession to the revenue from the 
extension of the road to Hancock, the general business 
upon the Main Siem has improved, and that the re- 
ceipts of the past year are greater than those of 1841 
by $35,422 79. It will also appear, that in conse- 
quence of tie greater economy which the board has 
been enabled to introduce into the management of the 
road, the expenses during the past year have been 
less than in the year preceding, by nearly 823, 000. In 
the item of repairs of railway alone, including an ex- 
penditure for the re-adjustment of the new track be- 
tween Harper’s Ferry and Hancock, the expense has 
been reduced 812, 000. 

After the details presented in the last annual re- 
port, it may be sufficient here to state in general 
terms, that since the year 1837, the expense of trans- 
portation upon the Main Stem has been reduced 
more than one-half; and that the present cost of 
running the trains, including the expenses of all 
kinds, excepting interest upon capital, as far as it has 
been practicable to make the comparison, is less than 
that upon any other road in the United States or in 
Europe. 
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The board also has the satisfaction to state that the 


road throughout the entire line is in as sound, an‘! as 
efficient condition, as at the date of the last annual re- 
port; that the machinery of all kinds is more exten- 
sive and more efficient than at any previous period, 
and that the water stations and depots have been con- 
siderably improved, and are in a condition of thorough 
repair. 

During the year, and under the peculiar einbarrass- 
ments, which during the short period the b'ard con- 
sented to collect its revenuc in a depreciated paper, 
the company has been able promptly to meet all its 
engazements, its credit and resources remain unin- 
paired, and ample, it is believed, to discharge its obli- 
gations. It may also be stated that, under no circum- 
stances will the loss sustained from the receipt of de- 
precialed paper of all kinds exceed nine thousand 
dollars. 

The net revenue, including the company’s share of 
the dividend from the Washington branch, amounts to 
$204,896 45 being more than five per cent. upon the 
original expenditure of four millions of dollars. and 
nearly three per cent. upon the estimated cost of the 
entire work from Baltimore to Cuinberland, includ- 
ing the machinery of all kinds necessary for the effi- 
cient operations of the road. 


It would have been a source of gratificatton to the 
board if, consistent with its duty in the peculiar and 
trying crisis in which it was placed during the past 
year, it had been able to reserve these profits for dis- 
tribution among the stockholders. This, however, 
could not be done without, as it appeared to the 
board, leading to losses and embarrassments far more 
injurious than a temporary suspension of the annual 
dividend. Urged by every consideration of public 
interest, and of duly to the stockholders, to press 
forward the work to Cumberland. it seemed impera- 
tive upon the board to regard that as a paramount 
object; nor was it apprehended, until some time in 
the last winter, that this object would prove incom- 
patible with the annual dividend of the profits. It 
would not have been if the resources on which the 
board was warranted in relying for the prosecution 
of the work, bad not unexpectedly, and from causes 
bey und its control, proved unavailing for that purpose. 
In the course of the winter, however, and alter more 
than 82,4655, 000 of the city and state funds had been 
actually expended upon the work, the city of Balti- 
more, from a combination of causes, became unable 
to continue adequate payments on account of her 
subscription. In this crisis, unless the board had 
applied the revenue in aid of the city subscription, 
the work must have stopped, and, as far as the board 
could discern, for an indefinite period. In that event, 
the road could not have been opened even to Han- 
cock; the debts which had been already contracted 
and remaining unpaid, would have been promptly 
demanded, and for these, the revenue according to 
the provisions of the charter, not less than any 
other of the company's resources, was liable; the 
contract for the iron rails made at a very low rate, 
and upon favorable terms must have been abandon- 
ed: suits for the balances already due, with their 
Jeng array of legal expenses, would have accumu- 
Jated, the road ip its unfinished state must have 
suffered from annual dilapidation to an amount scarce- 
Jy less than any probable net revenue, and the en- 
tire enterprise, for a series of years at least, would 

have been exposed to immediate and mortifying fai- 
lure. 


Under such circumstances, the profits of the road to 
Harper’s Ferry must have been distributed tothe city, 
as well as to the other stockholders, upon a capital 
stock not less than $6,465,000 of which two millions 
four hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars had not 
contributed to earn them, and which in no manner 
entered into that part of the construction which pro- 
duced the profits to be divided. 


To guard against such consequences, the board 
thought it would best consult the true interests, no 
less than the wishes of the stockholders, to apply the 
income to the vigorous prosecution of the work, 
faithfully and promptly to comply with its obliga- 
tions, and to uphold its credit; looking forward to the 
superior profits of an extended work ultimately to 
reimburse any temporary suspension of an annual 
dividend. 


The board has the satisfaction now to state, as 
will more particularly appear in other parts of this 
report, that the object it contemplated by this mea- 
sure has been fully accomplished, and that from eve- 
ry indication it has yet seen, it has ground to hope 
that all the reasonable expectations of the stockhold- 
ers and of the public will be fully realised. 
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thirteen thousand five hundred and sixty-nine, and a con- 
sequent diminution in the revenue from that source 
of $34,534 19. 

At the same time there has been an increase in the 
tonnage of six thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
one tons, and an augmentation in the receipts from 
transportation of $5,229 06. 

The expenses upon this road, however, have been 
less by nearly 510.000, than during the previous year; 
and therefore the aggregate falling off in the net re- 
venue may be stated at 515,505 81. 

The repairs of railway, of locomotives, and of bur- 
then cars continue to decrease; and it may he observ- 
ed of the Washington road, as it has been of the main 
stem, that the road itself, the machinery of all kinds, 
and the water stations and depots are all in as good 
condition as at any previous period. 

The net revenue, as will be scen from the state- 
ment C. amounts to the sum of 893,797 65. of which 
the board have determined to divide five per cent. or 
five dollars upon each share. payable on or after the 
16th day of November ensuing. 

Seconp—s to the extension cf the road from Harper's 
Ferry to the Ohio river. 

In the annual reports of 1840 and 1341, the stock- 
holders were informed that if nothing occurred to de- 
prive the board of ihe resources appropriated to this 
part of the work, the road might be finished and put | 
in Operation as far as Cumberland, in the summer and 
autumn of 1842: and it muy now be stated with posi- 
tive certainty that, notwithstanding an unlooked for 
delay in the delivery of the iron rails, this expectation 
will be fully realised. 

As early as the first June last, the road was open- 
ed for travel and transportation from Harper's Ferry 
to a point opposite the town of Hancock, a distance of 
41; miles, and has ever since been in successful ope- 
ration. 

The contract made by Messrs. Baring. Brothers 
and Co. for the iron rails, comprehended the entire 
quantity sufficicnt to fiuish the work to Cumberland, | 
the price of which that house consented to advance, | 
with the right to be reimbursed from the sale of the 
state bonds deposited with them by the company.— | 
In the course of the last winter, however, it became | 
obvious, that, in consequence of the failure by the! 
state to provide for the interest upon its other engage- 
ments, the bonds belonging to this company could 
not be relied upon, unless at a ruinous sacrifice, as 
the means of reimbursing their advances; and the 
Messrs. Baring declined delivering any more iron 
than had already been sent furward, unless the means 
= ayment could in some other manner be provid- 
ed for. 


The serious injury necessarily consequent upon a 
suspension of the work at the point which it had 
then reached, and the heavy loss which would have 
attended a sacrifice of the bonds in payment of the 
iron already furnished, made it no less the duty than 
the interest of the company to provide another and 
more satisfactory mode of payment. An arrange- 
ment has been accordingly concluded, by which, in 
consideration of an engagement by the company to 
pay for the whole quantity of iron in annual instal- 
ments of 850, 000. and interest semi-annually, the 
Messrs. Baring agreed to execute the contract in 
full, and also to surrender the. option of selling the 
stale bonds below the company's limits, so long as 
the annual payments should be punctually made.— 
By this arrangement the company have not only ob- 
tained a credit of seven years lor the cost of the 
iron, but by their ability punctually to comply with 
their engagements, have preserved the bonds of the 
state from any sacrifice, and they may now be reserv- 
ed without risk as a fund ſor future operations.— 
Under this arrangement the remainder of the iron, 
sufficient to finish the road to Cumberland, has actu- 
ally arrived, and has been transported to the line of 
the road. 


Of the gradation, masonry and bridging upon the 
entire line, only part of the arching at the Doe Gul- 
ley Tunnel remains unfinished, and this, by arrange- 
ments already completed, may be advantageously pro- 
secuted alter opening the road, and without interrup- 
tiou to either. 

Of the railway track the wood work to Cumberland 
is finished, and on thirty-tour miles west of Hancock, 
the iron rails are laid down and the road finished.— 
On the remaining 21 miles, necessary to complete 
the road throughout the entire length, the force em- 
ployed is-actually laying the rails upon one mile each 
day. 

The water stations also, and the necessary depot 
buildings, engine houses, turn tables and sidings, will 
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The affairs of the Washington road to the 30th ul-] be completed and in readiness at the same time with 
timo and also the revenue and expenses for the year, | the road. : 


are shown by the statements D and E. 


The statement F, shews a falling off in the number] ten cars for passengers, onc hundred and fift 


Preparatory to the present extension of the work, : 
for 


small ones higher up. 
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milar cars. together with two eight wheeled engines 
of fourteen tons each hare been provided. 
machinery, it is supposed, will be adequate for 
any immediate demand, and it is not anticipated that 
any augmentation, beyond two additional Jocomo- 
tives for freight, will be required during the ensuing 
year. 


Tins 


The board is, therefore, warranted in saving that 


the road will be finished, and put into operation to 
Cumberland, between the first and the tenth of the 
next month. 


This extension of the road west of Harper’s Ferry 


has been accomplished in a style of construction of 
greater permanence, and of superior appearance, even 
than at first designed, and at a cost less tian the ori- 
ginal estimate. 


The entire distance from Harper’s Ferry to Cum- 


berland, is ninety-seven miles, passing thirty miles 
through the valley of Virginia, and at some distance 


from the Potomac, until opposite to old fort Frede- 


rick, within twelve miles of Hancock, it returns to 
the river. The grades throughout this distance are 40 


feet to the mile, and the curves not less than one 
thousand ſeet radius. 

The werk thence pursues the margin of the river 
to Cumberland, cutting off, however, the great bends 
at the Doe gully and the Pawpaw rileec, and three 
Six miles below Cumberland 
it crosses by a viaduct over the North branch from 
Virginia into Maryland, and reaches the national 
road in the eastern margin of the town of Cumber- 
Jand, at which point the company’s depot is situated. 
From old Fort Frederick to Cumberland, the dis- 
tance is sixty-seven miles, in which the grades do 
not exceed twenty-six feet and a half to the mile, 
and the curvatures are generally large. the least ra- 
dius, and that in a single instance only, being six 
hundred and thirty-seven feet. The road bed is 

raded throughout to an average width of twenty-five 


| feet, for a double track, and the bridges are of simi- 


lar width. 

All the principal cuttings are in rock, and most of 
the embankments are of the samo material, and will 
be cheaply maintained in repair. There are eleven 
viaducts with stone abutments and piers, and wooden 
superstructures, and of the last the average length is 
thirty-six hundred and ninety-feet. The viaduct at 
Back creck has a stone arch of eighty feet span, and 
the height of the parapet is sixty-feet from the water. 
There are fourteen other small arched bridges of an 
aggregate span of two hundred and twenty feet, and 
the masonry and woodwork of the whole is of the 
most substantial character, effectually protected from 
decay. The trestle work at Harper’s Ferry accord- 
ing tu the requsition of the government, as the consi- 
deration fur passing over the public property, is se- 
venteen hundred feet in length, supported on a wall 
and pillars of stone, and partly of columns of cast 
iron. 

There are three tunnels on the route to Cumber- 
land; one immediately above Harper’s Ferry ninety- 
feet long, one at the Doe gulley twelve hundred feet 
Jong, and a third at the Pawpaw ridge two hundred 
and fifty-feet in length. The two latter are through 
soft state rock, and will be arched with brick to se- 
cure the roofs. 

Although there is considerable heavy work in the 
cuttings and embankments, principally at the cross- 
ings of the several creeks and rivers, the passage of 
the North mountain and the tunnels, and along the 
high river cliffs, the grading, m many parts of the 
line, and especially in the valley of Virginia, is very 
light and favorable. 

The superstructure of the track consists of a wood- 
en undersill and string piece with cross ties and blocks 
between them; the whole fastened together by wood- 
en pins. 

The iron rail is of the bridge form, weighing fifty- 
one pounds to the yard or eighty tons to the mile, 
with cast iron chairs at the ends and in the middle of 
the bars, which are held firmly down to the strong 
piece by screw bolts at the ends and hook headed 
spikes at intermediate distances. The whole rests 
on a bed of broken stone one foot in depth, which 
protects the track from the effects of rains and frost, 
and adds in every way to its strength and stability. 

‘The road is laid with a single main track witha 
siding of one-fourth of a mile in length every seven 
or eight miles, and at each of these points there is a 
capacious water station, constructed in the must sub- 
stantial and improved manner. 

The board have every reason to believe that upon 
this plan of construction, and with the present im- 
proved freight engines, general merchandise may be 
transported from Baltimore to Cumber!and at a rate 
not exceeding fifty cents per hundred pounds, and 
that with the facilities furnished by the extension of 
the road to Cumberland, passengers may be transport- 
ed from either Pittsburg or Wheeling to Philadelphia 


of passengers on this road as compared with 1841, of! freight, and materials of the value of $26,000 for si- in thirty-six hours, and at an expense not exceeding 
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fifteen dollars. Between Baltimore and Cumberlund 
passengers may be transported in ten. and freight in 
fifteen hours. Between Cumberland aud Baltimore it 
is believed iron may be transported at little more 
than three cents, and coal if sufficient quantity be 
offered, not exceeding two cents per ton per mile. 


According to the sum actually expended, and the 
estimate of the engineers, which at the present ad- 


vaneed state of the work is little liable to error, the 
entire cost of the road from Harper’s Ferry lo 3 
berdand, including graduation masonry, aud bridging; 
rail way, including iron rails; machinery, water sta- 
tions, depots, right of way, and expenses of Steger 
ing will not exceed 83,450 000. 
ro meet this expenditure, the resources of the 
company consist of the subscription by the city of 
Baltimore of $3,000,000, of the proceeds of the sales | 
of 45,250 of the state bonds, and the revenue from | 
the road for the present year; and it will therefore | 
be perceived that independently of the purchase of 
the iron rails amounting to £69,741 4 sterling, for 
which the company are allowed a credit of seven | 
ears, in the manner already stated, the board have 
ae enabled to finish the work without contracting 
any loan. 
it may be further remarked, that by the arrange- 
ments explained in ample detail in previous reports, 
and especially by the issue of stock orders, the city of 
Baltimore has been enabled to meet her subscription 
by the application of her stock at not less than its 
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were defied and overcome, well know that a prin- 
cipal motive of urging on the road to Cumberland, 
was the hope of being able by that means, to di- 
minish the difficulty of its further extension. 

It was expected, and not without reason, that hav- 
ing reached that point. the enterprise would have 
surmounted some of its most formidable impedi- 
ments to its progress; that from thence various inte- 
rests which had been previously hostile or lukewarm 
would thereafter become auxiliary to its advance- 
ment. Jt was believed that beyond Cumberland it 
would become the primary work of Maryland, and 
of Western Virginia and Pennsylvania, and that the 
two latter interests would be more readily induced 
to consider its further extension as the shortest and 
cheapest communication with the eastern cities and 
the Atlantic ocean, and adopt it as their own. It is 
yet believed that these expectations may be in a 
great degree realized. 

The state of Virginia permits the occupation of 
any part of her territory in consideration that the 
road shall be made to Wheeling; and has agreed to 
pay $1,000,000 or the one-fifth of the estimated cost 
of construction from Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, 
only in that event. 

Pennsylvania also consents to the occupation of 
her territory upon the condition that a branch of the 
road be made to Pittsburg. There can be little 
doubt that the countenance given tothe Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road by the Pennsylvania legislature 


par value, and, as already stated the loss of the com- has been dictated by the interests of which Pits- 
pany, in consequence of receiving the orders in pay-| burg is the centre, and may be expected to he with- 
ment of revenue, will not in any event exceed the drawn when those interests are no longer subserved. 


suin of $9,000. l 
That the observations which the board will feel it | 
a duty to submit in another place may be justly ap- 
preciated, it ought now to be remarked that these 
ends have been accomplished, and the road carried 
ninety-seven miles during a period of unparalleled 
disaster in the monetary affairs of the country. That. 
during the same period there has existed not only a 
grcat scarcity of money, but a general derangement 
in all branches of business; all public securities have 
been greatly depressed, and most other works of pub- 
lic improvement have been suspended or altogether | 
abandoned. i 
It ought ever to be borne in mind, however, that 
the results and advantages herein stated, gratifying: 
as they may be. are partial merely; the fruits only o 
an imperfect, unfinished road; that they are also pre- | 
carious, and liable, unless secured by further and 
continued exertions, to be snatched away by other 
and more enterprising communities. | 
It is not to be supposed that so much capital would | 
have been risked, and so many sacrifices encountered 
merely for the construction of a work which should 
terminate at Cumberland, or be there arrested, with- 
out proper exertions to extend it further. The ob- 
vious and declared purpose of the men by whom the 
enterprise was projected, and of the states under the 
authority of which it has been perseveringly pushed | 
forward, in defiance of the most formidable obstacles, | 
was to open an easy and certain communication with | 


the western waters, and furnish to the intermediate 
country the advantages of a cheap transportation. It 
was especially the object of the state of Maryland 
and of the city of Baltimore to open the shortest and 
cheapest route to the west, and thereby secure to the 
city the benefit of the valuable trade with the great 
valley of the Mississippi; and in prescribing the Ohio 
river as the indispensable limit of the enterprise, it 
was clearly foreseen, that the object could not be 
fully attained, if the work should stop short of that 
point. 

The charters granted by Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, each contemplate the same limit; in each 
is contained the same express provision that the work 
shall be extended to the Ohio river. It would, there- 
fore, appear to be the duty of the company faithfully 
to exert all its energies to extend the road in confor- 
mity with these grants. ‘To rest content with a short- 
er limit, or to falter in the undertakiug, when by pro- 
per exertion it might be carried onward, would not 
only disappcint the objects of the charters, but most 
probably lead to the projection of other works by 
which the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, in its incom- 
plete state, might be rendered of little comparative 
value. 

In the prosecution of the work, in conformity with 
the charters, it became the interestof all parties that 
it should be made by gradation. By the first step in 
its prosecution its was conducted to Harper’s Ferry. 
‘Arrested for a season by unavoidable obstacles at 
that point, it subsequently moved forward, and has 
now been brought to the town of Cumberland. 

‘hose who are familiar with the causes which so 
long retarded the advancement of the work, and 
with the obstacles which resolutely opposed its pro- 
secution beyond Harper’s Ferry; and who have ob- 
served the steady perseverance with which they 


That the rail road, if extended according to the 
charter, will afford the shortest and cheapest com- 
munication from Pittsburg to the seaboard, is unite- 
niable. It would in fact place that city in closer 


proximity with the ocean, considering the difficulties ; 


and interruptions in the navigation of the Delaware, 
than the c'ty of Fhiladelphia; and must therefore, 
so long as there is a reasonable expectation of its 
extension, continue to be preferable to any other 
route. 


It is not, however, without formidable enemies in 
many parts of that state, and if the company should 
fail to consult those interests at present favorable to 
the enterprise. or relax its efforts to extend the 
work, Pennsylvania would doubtless redouble her 
exertions either to construct new works, or to re- 
duce the charges upon such as are already in opera- 
tion. In any such competition, the cost of transpor- 
tation on the turnpike from the Ohio river to Cum- 
berland, must always give advantage to the Pennsyl- 
vania works, not easy to be counteracted. 

In the further extension of the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road, however, the interests of the city of 
Baltimore are the most deeply involved. 

Jt is not to be supposed that, in her liberal contri- 
butions tothe work, the city of Baltimore was ac- 
tuated merely by the dividends she might derive 
from the income of the road, or that in cheerfully 
submitting to the burthen of taxation for this pur- 
pose, her citizens contemplated no other advantage 
than the precarious interest which might accrue 
from the investment. These considerations doubtless 
had their influence, and it was not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the weight of taxation would be gradually 
lightened as the work should be extended to a pro- 
fitable point. But the interest as a stockholder was 
the least inducement to engaging in the enterprise. 
and would afford the weakest justification for incur- 
ring zo large a debt. The leading, sagacious, and 
siflicient object was to enlarge the resources and to 
elevate the destiny of this flourishing community: 
to ensure to Baltimore a full participation in the in- 
exhaustible trade of the valley of the Mississippi, 
and by this means to augment the capital and invi- 
gorate the enterprise of her citizens; to add to the 
value of their property, and re-establish and perma- 
nently maintain their commercial supremacy. 

The city authorities well knew that these objects 
were not to be attained by a partial work or by their 
unaided resources; and they therefore formed a com- 
pact with the state, by which the city took the lead 
in carrying the road to Cumberland, in the expecta- 
tion that the state would contribute an equal sum to- 
wards its further prosecution. It becomes, there- 
fore, no less the right than the interest of the city 
which has performed its part, to see that this ob- 
ject be diligently and perseveringly followed up. 

It is not to be concealed that the interests more im- 
mediately connected with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal terminating in a foreign district, have looked 
with great jealousy upon the advance of the rail road 
to Cumberland, and have grudgingly consented to an 
measure by which it could be facilitated. Although 
it may be hoped that in future this particular rivalry 
may be less active; a competition of a much more 
serious character may be expected to arise, unless the 
rail road be vigorously carried beyond its reach.— 


if the rail road be permitted to linger for any great 
length of time at that point, all must see that for the 
transportation of merchandize and produce, to and 
from the west, the canal may become a formidable 
rival. The trade from the west lo Baltimore consists 
mainly of articles, a small portion only of which 
come to this city for consumption. They will be 
brought for exportation either coastwise or to foreign 
ports; and may be as well exported from Alexandria, 
—to which point the canal will soon be completed 
as from Baltimore. Reaching Cumberland in wagoos 
across the mountains, as choice must there be made 
hetween the rait road and the canal, and in either 
event, commissioners for handling and forwarding 
must be paid. A selcction of the cheapest route for 
the port of exportation may be expected, and there- 
fore, unless tha rail road consent to reduce its charge 
helow the point of profit. Baltimore may be deprived 
the trade. Such compctition can only be effectually 
defeated by extending the rail road to the Ohio river, 
in which case the single change being from steamboat 
to the rail road, the produce once on the rail road, 
ata rcasonable cost of transportation, would not be 
likely to incur the cost of transhipment at Cumber- 
land. 

It has been a matter not more of surprise than of 
deep regret that the commercial and general pros- 
perity of Baltimore which advanced with so mueh 
rapidity before and during the war should have been 
so suddenly arrested, and that the trade of more re- 
cent years upon any just scale of comparison is so 
much less than in what may be called the “olden 
time.” All recollect the extraordinary growth of 
the city at the period mentioned, and the extensive 
commerce, especially in western produce and dry 
goods, which was carried on thirty years ago, and all 
must now sensibly deplore that with an increased 
population and not less capital and enterprise, there 
should be so great a falling off. 


It is obvious, however, that during the period of 
her former prosperity, by means ot her turnpike 
roads, and other improvements towards the west, 
Baltimore wasenabled to maintain a successful come 
petition for the trade of that region; and that by the 
Introduction and vast augmentation of steamboats 
upon the western waters, the trade, which previous! 
centred here. has been diverted to New Orleans, a 
thence to Newo York. To regain these edvantages 
and restore the former prosperity of Baltimore, the 
rail road must be completed to the banks of the Obio, 
and steam engines on the land must compete with 
those on the water. We must ensure cheap transporta- 
tion by steam power from New Orleans bo this city. 

It is not doubted, therefore, thal all the interests 
involved in this great enterprise, and every motive of 
duty and sound policy require that it should be press- 
ed forward with the utmost despatch. 

Hereafter. as in the past. the work may be advan- 
ced by gradations, and in such manner as that each 
step will open new sources of trade more than com- 
mens urate with the cost of construction; and in that 
"i prevent any risk from a partial expenditure. 

he first step should be to push the road without 
interruption into the heart of the coal and iron de- 
posites of Allegany county; whereby the develope- 
ments now in progress in that region will be accele» 
rated, and the means of cheap transportation to the 
Baltimore market be promptly afforded. 

From that point, independently of the iron which 
is now known to be awaiting the extension of the 
road, it may be expected thata considerable amount 
of coal will early be offered for transportation. 
this means a new and valuable course of trade will 
be brought to the city, and a fresh impulse Impacted 
to her enterprise. The superior purity and, in many 
other respects, peculiar qualities of the Allegany coal 
when they become known, cannot fail to recommend 
it to extensive usc, not only in Maryland but in other 
parts of the Union; and for the purpose of steam, as 
well as in many descriptions of manufactures, it will 
be generally adopted. indeed it is not only necessa- 
ry to bring it to the Atlantic market at a reasonable 
price to ensure it a general preference over any other 
coal yet discovered. 

If by means of cheap transportation, Baltimore 
can be made a depot for this article, of which, if the 
rail road be carried to the mines, there can be litde 
doubt, the demand for this market, ſor home consump- 
tion and for exportation, even within a short time, 
cannot be estimated at less than one hundred thou- 
sand tons annually; and according to this estimate, 


y|the revenue of the road from this source would 


amount to about $380,000. The consumption by the 
rail road company alone is an item of great impor- 
tance. At present the company have thirty engines 
of which from the opening of the road to Cwnberland 
there will not be less than twenty. five in actual em- 


The price 
of the article at Cumberland, until the road can be 
carried farther is estimated at 92 50 per ton, -while 
at the mines, includidg the cost of handling and load- 
ing into the cars, it would not cost more than one 
dollar per ton: thereby saving to the company in the 
article ol fuel alone, not less than 845,000 annually. 

The line of the road according to the Jocation al- 
ready adopted. passes into the immediate vicinity of 
the principal coal and iron establishments of that re- 
gion, and therefere, in extending it to that point, 
there would be no deviation from the route to the 
Ohioriver. The distance from Cumberland will not 
exceed twelve and a half miles; and the cost of con- 
struetion including the rightof way and depot estab- 
lishments, is estimated at not more than $250 000. 

Of this sum the iron requisite for the rail way may 
be estimated at 870,000, and this, it is understood, a 
single establishment in Alleghany county will furnish, 
agreeing to receive payment from the tolls chargeable 
upon the transportation of their other commodities. 

It is obvious that those capitalists engaged in the 
important works in the coal and iron region have an 
immediate and deep interest in the extension of the 
road to the theatre of these operations; not less 
certainly, than that which they have already ma- 
nifested in the canal, since it would not only en- 
large the market for their materials, but would be 
rendered availiable within a much shorter time, and 
at an inconsiderable expense. Their plain interest, 
therefore, would dictate an immediate employment 
of a part of their capital in the extension of the road 
as almost indispensably necessary to a prompt de- 
velopement of their resources; and while they would 
in this way accelerate their own operations they 
would insure a reasonable interest upon their invest- 
ment in the rail road. 

An advance either from those capitalists. or from 
the institutions of Baltimore, of a sum considerably 
less than one half of that they heretofore liberally 
contributed towards the construction of the road to 
Cumberland, and upon a security of not less solidity, 
the object here presented might be immediately ac- 
complished. 


It may be observed also, that if the estimate alrea- 
dy stated of the quantity of coal necessary for the 
Baltimore market be not extravagant, the revenue 
from the transportation of that article alone would 
in less than six months reimburse any advance that 
might be required from any quarter. To this might 
be added the annual saving in the article of fuel, be- 
ing equal to one fourth of any sum which would be 
needed to complete the road to the point indicated. 
And when it is considered, that neither this amount 
of revenue upon the transportation of coal nor the 
saving in the article of fuel, can be realized until the 
work is extended to the mines, it is obviously the in- 
terest of the stockholders to consent to a temporary 
application of such part of their revenue as might 
be derived from transportation of coal, without di- 
verting in any manner, in the interim, from its ordi- 
nary application, the revenue from all other sources. 

But there ought in no event to be any other ap- 
Propriation of the revenue, and no further levy upon 
the city of Baltimore in order to extend the road; 
and such is not in the contemplation of the board. 

Should these suggestions prove feasible, and surely 
in a matter of so much importance to the interests 
of Baltimore they deserve to succced—during the 
time which would be occupied in the construction of 
the road to the mines, the board might employ the 
necessary exertions to render their other resources 
available. If in these they should be successtul, the 
road might then be continued without interruption to 
the Ohio river, and even should they fail, the exten- 
tion of the work to the mines would add considera- 
bly to the advantages of its termination at Cumber- 
land, and remain a source of permanent profit to the 
stockholders. 

Besides the means here indicated, the company is 
not destitute of resources upon which it may with 
some reason rely forthe persecution of the road to 
the western waters. The entire cost of the work 
from Cumberland to Wheeling is estimated at $4 600, 
060, and of the branch to Pittsburg at $1,312,634, 
making altogether $5,922,634. a 

The com; any have yet in reserve of the subscrip- 
tion by the state, the sum of $3,175,000; upon this 
it will be conceded that no immediate reliance can 
be placed. But unless the state is reduced to an ut- 
ter prostration of the public credit, an idea not to be 
tolerated, —tbe time is not distant when the securi- 
ties held by the company, may if necessary be brought 
into use. 

They have also the subscription authorised by the 
state of Virginia, amounting „ the pay- 
ment whereof connot be avoided, if the work be ex- 
tended according to the terms of the law; and they 
have the subscription of $1,000,000, by the city of 
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The directors. therefore, fixing their attention 


Pittsburg all the advantazes of the work, she may be] upon the ultimate destination of the enterprise coim- 
i mitted to their management, and feeling it an im- 


expected in due tine to render available. 

To these it is not unreasonable to add asinilar con- 
tribution by the city of Piltsburg as soon as she can 
be satisfied with such aid the road can be completed 
to that city; and it will be scen the aggregate of these 
sums excecds by $610,366 the estimated cost of the 
entire work. 

There is reason to hope, too, that within a short 
time anew resource, not hitherto relied upon, may 
be opened to the company. The transportation of 
the mail, with the expedition and regularity and safe- 
ty afforded by rail roads, has become an object of 
great urgency, and of indispensable importance; and 
the post office department Is already diligently devi- 
sing means by which it may obtain such control as 
will effect this object. The completion of the line 
of rail roads along the sea board, while it increases 
the necessity of similar facilities between the Atlan- 
tic cities and the western states, affords the depart- 
ment the opportunity of obtaining them with compa- 
rative ease. ‘The extension of the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road to Wheeling and to Pittsburg and thence 
connecting with the boats on the western waters, 
would immediately give to the mail transportation 
the power of steaw from the sea board throughout 
the valley of the Mississippi; and in this respect, place 
the western country upon an equality with the At- 
lan tie states. ‘to uccumplish an object of so much 
importance in a national point of view, and to en- 
sure the right of transportation in perpetuity, the 
department need only to advance a sum in three an- 
nual instalments, not greater than that which in twen- 
ty years it would be compelled to pay for the trans- 
portation of the mail alone. 


In bringing these resources to the view of the 
stockholders and of the community at large, the 
board is not unmindful that they are more or less 
contingent; and that the expectations founded upon 
them may fail—as the sobcrest calculations, dictated 
by the soundest wisdom and most reasonable hopes, 
may fail; but if they are to fail, it should not be from 
a want of proper energy and perseverance, nor with- 
out an effect to realize them. 

They ought not to fail without an appeal to the 
state of Vinginia to modify the terms of her subscrip- 
tion, and now that so much has been done, to put 
fourth her power to accomplish the rest; to Wheeling, 
to bestir herself to make guod her engagements, and 
to Pittsburg, to contribute her share; to the post office 

enl, to secure advantages which may not be 
otherwise attainable; and to the institutions of Balti- 
more to ensure the completion of an enterprise 
which, by its influence upon the commerce of the 
city, is to enlarge the sphere and add to the profits 
of their operations. Whatever results may attend 
the efforts of the board and the stockholders for these 
purposes, however. no room should be left for re- 
proach at home, and no ground to impute negligence 
or supineness to those to whom the conduct of the 
enterprise has been especially entrusted. It is in the 
order of things that great enterprises are always at- 
tended with great difficulties, only to be overcome 
by persevering energy and unwavering fortitude. If 
in such works as the Baltimore and Ohio ruil road, 
those engaged in the prosecution should shrink from 
obstacles inseparable trom all great undertakings, 
the spirit of enterprise would accomplish nothing: 
the New York and Erie canal would never have been 
made, and the present work could not have reached 
Harper’s Ferry. II. in 1838, when the company 
found itself without the means of carrying on the 
road as then constructed—with an income less than 
the expenditures, and with charters of a precarious 
tenure—the subscription by the state, clogged with 
appalling embarrassments, and the city of Baltimore, 
in the opinion of many, unable to pay—if, in that 
crisis, the board had yielded to the apparent necessi- 
ty of the case, and made no effurt to vanquish the 
difficulties with which they were beset, their task 
would have proved utterly hopeless, and the work 
must have been forever abandoned. They did not 


perative duty diligently and in good faith to labor 
for the accomplishment of that end, will continue to 
exert all their skill and energy to realise the means 
of finishing the road to (he Ohio river—not doubting 
that in this resolution they will receive the co-oner- 
eh of the stuckholders and of the community at 
arge. 
By order of the board of directors: 
LOUIS McLANE, president. 


(A.) 
The Baltimore and O'io rail road company, October 
1. 1842. 
Da. 


Stock in the Washington branch 
road, 

Cost of road to Har- 
per's Ferry 

Real estate and depots, 

Locomotives, horses. 
mules and harness, 
passenger and bur- 
den cars, 


$1,032,600 00 


$3,465,048 79 
266,156 86 


268,794 35 
$4,090,000 00 


3.235.592 56 
2,873,017 35 
1,033 16 


Cost of the road west of Harper's 
Ferry, 

Baring, Brothers & Co. London, 

Interest on state bonds, 

City of Baltimore six per cent. stock 
on hand, 

Bills receivable, 

Expenses of stock certificate of the 
state, tobe refunded by commis- 


72,292 15 
1,234 92 


sioner of loans, 1,711 40 
City of Baltimore six per cent. stock 

pledged to banks and individuals, 104,983 33 
William Woodville, 1,000 00 
Western bank 270 00 
Cash in the hadds of officers, 8,568 43 
Cash on hand, 33 570 96 


$11,375,924 26 
a Cr. 
an at six per cent. for the purpose 
of taking stock in the Washington 


branch road $1,000,000 00 
Stock $4,000,000 00 
Delinquent stockhol- 
ders, 257 50 
$3,999,742 50 
Due to Washington branch road, 159,594 65 
Loans from banks in city stock on 
account of the city of Baltimore, 57,628 61 
Bills payable. 80.713 12 
Thomas Whitridge, 4,297 74 
Premiums on sterling bills, 2.588 79 


City of Baltimore, 
State of Maryland 5 per cent. sterl- 


2,700,768 31 


ing bonds, 3,200,000 00 
Interest on city stock. 17 324 09 
Revenue, $130,881 21 


Less expenses, re- 


paics and interest, 277,614 76 


— 


8153, 266 45 


$11,375,924 26 
J. I. ATKINSON, secretary. 
Office of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, 
October 1, 1842. 


(B.) 

Statement of the revenue and expenses of the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road company, on account of the main 
stem of the road, for the yeur ending the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1842. 

The amount received for the trans- 
portation of passengers and mec- 
chandise forthe year ending the 


30th of September, 1842, is $426,492 66 


falter, however, and though the success with which! And the expenses for the same period are as follows, 


their offorts have been crowned should not be allow- 
ed to beget vain and delusive expectations, it may at 
least be hoped that the energy and perseverance 
which have achieved the past, will not be altogether 
unavailing in the future. 

Those who will recur to the year 1836, and call to 
mind the gloom which then clouded their prospects, 
and who will retlect upon the almost hopeless state 
of their limited resources, and the efforts strenuously 
made in some quarters to discourage the payment 
even of these, will not fail to acknowledge, whatever 
they may think of the present resources of the com- 
pany, that the prospect of extending the road to the 
Ohio river is te as fair and reasonable as it was 
atthe former period, and even more recently, of 
finishing it to Cumberiand. 


| E 


viz. 
xpenses of transportation, including fuel, salaries 
of the suporintendent, agents, conductors, &c. 


&e. $98,417 90 
Repairs of the road, 98,765 95 
Repairs of depots, 3,090 45 
Repairs of water stations, 710 40 
Repairs of burden cars, 13,207 02 
Repairs of passenger cars, 6,038 35 
Repairs of locomotives, 24,867 34 
Repairs of bridges, 186 12 


Interest on moneys borrowed, 2,072 00 


To this amount 1s to be added the dividend fron: the 
Washington branch road to be received by the mmn 
stem, viz $61,630, and whici will make the net revene 
nue 9204, 896 45. 


— mae 


Construction of water stations, 
improvements at Mount Clare, 
and rebuilding engine house at 
Frederick, 

Office and incidental expenses, 
including salaries, house rent, 
&c. 


2,498 99 


9,432 24 


221,296 76 Increase, 


Shewing the net rev’ue for the year to be 8205, 205 90 


J. I. ATKINSON, secretary. 
Oflice of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, 
October 1, 1842. 


(C.) | 


' 
1 


Comparative statement of the passengers and tonnage 
waich passed over the Bultimore and Ohio rail road, 
during the months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember of the years 1841 and 1842. 


isil. Passengers. 'Toneage. Ameunt. 
June, 16.8873 3,684 632,429 82 
July, 18,6915 4,574 29 146 46 
August, 16 641 5 678 35 668 19 
September, 16,2333 7,057 41,387 US 
70, 4533 20,993 8141.631 22 

1842. Passengers. Tonnage. Amount. 
June, 12,093; 3 025 833 205 21 
July, 14,6205 2,867 30.407 66 
Ausust, 15,514 6,757 44.195 95 
September, 15,1433 10,057 56,624 42 
57,3714 22,706 $164,423 24 


O.tober 1, 1842. 


(D.) 
The Wushington branch rail road, October Ist, 1842. 
Dr 


Cost of road, real estate, engines and 
cars, 

Cash in the hands of officers, 

Due by the Baltimore and Ohio rail 


$1,652,463 25 
171 16 


road, 159,694 66 
$1,812 229 07 
Cn. 
Stock, 
Annuity of five per cent. 
Revenue, $211,700 26 
Less expenses, repairs 
and interest, 74,471 19 


137,229 07 


$1,812,229 07 
J. I. ATKINSON, secretary. 
Office of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, 
Cetober Ist, 1842. 


(E.) 

Statement of the revenue and expenses of the Washing- 
ton brunch f the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, fur 
the year ending the 3Uth September, 1841. 

The amount received for the transportation of pas 
sencers and merchandise for the year ending 30t 
of September, 1842, ts $206,543 33 

And the expenses for the same period 
are us follows, viz: 

Expenses of transporta- 
tion, including fuel, 
salaries of superioten- 
dent, agents, conduc- 
tors, &e. 


26,397 76 


Repairs of the road 20,374 33 
Repairs of locomotives, 6 226 81 
Repairs of passenger cars, 4810 19 
Repairs of burden cars, 4,233 80 
Repairs of depots, 286 05 
Repairs of water stations, 516 23 
Intercst on Eikridge land- 

ing annuity, 1,730 00 
Construction of depot at 

Washington, 3,816 71 
Office and incidental ex- 

penses, including sala- 

ries, house rent, &c. 6,009 21 

674,471 19 


$132,077 34 


Deduct bonus due the state, one-fifth 
to the receipts from passengers, 43,431 42 


Shewing the net revenue for the year 
to be 488,645 92 

Office of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, 
October Ist, 1842. J. I. ATKINSON, sec’y. 


„iron this amount is to be deducted the bonus due 
the «tate. ote- iiih of the receipts from passengers, 
$43.431 42 leaving the net balance of revenue account 
$93,797 C3. 


h 
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(F.) 
WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


TONNAGE. . 
Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. Revenue. 
1841-2. 30.760 15 1 13 $56,174 93 
1810-1, 23,789 85s 3 10 50,945 87 
6.971 9 2 3 $5,229 66 
PASSENGERS. 
Passengers. Revenue. 
134041, 108.136 $233,873 46 
1341-42, 94,567 199,339 27 
Decrease, 13,569 $34,534 19 


October 1st, 1842. 


C1 OrON WATER WORKS, 
pea ne SPAR TEE rie CLIN Se E RR eee 
| CELEBRATION OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CROTON 
| WATER INTO THE CITY OF New Yor on rue l4ru 


| INSTANT. 
From the New York Sun. 

‘The morning dawned in uncloudy beauty. Atday 
bresk the veteran corps of artillery, stationed on the 
| Battery. announced the commencement of the cele- 
bration Ly a salute of 21 guns, the reverberations of 
which through the city, conveyed truly the notes of 
joy and gladness. The bells of the various churches 


then sent forth a merry peal, expressing the dawn ad 


that new epoch as regards our beautiful metropolis, 
which for ages will benefit and bless its citizens. 
The sounds of music from the different bands as the 
‘military and other bodies proceeded through the 
streets to take the places assigned them in the pro- 
‘cession, then broke gladly upon the ear, and the 
whole city at once assumed life and motion—the 
‘young and the aged of both sexes, soon thronged the 
streets, anxious to obtain a favorable position to wit- 
ness the procession—the surrounding country sent 
forth its inhabitants, and it is estimated that not less 
than half a million of persons were present. The 
splendid fountains in the Park and Union Place, 
(which were allowed to play with a light head of 
water, and looked truly brilliant,) were soon sur- 
rounded by the multitude, gazing with admiration 
and wonder at their performance. The various pla- 


— 


ments, members and ex-members of the common 
council of New York, members of congress, and 
state legislatures, common council of Albany, Troy, 
Jersey city and Newark, trustees of Williamsburg, 
officers of the corporation, county officers, foreign 
consuls, &e. The third division under the direction 
of Gen. Wm. L. Morris, consisted of officers of the 
army and navy, militia officers of duty, the teachers 
and boys of the nával schools, the clergy, judges 
and officers of the courts, members of the bar, pro- 
fessors and students of the University, New York 
lyceum, society of letters, chamber of commerce, 
board of trade, scientific societies, &e. 

The British consul, Mr. Buchanan, and his son the 
vice consul, in their official costume, the consul 
bearing in his hand a small British flag. In the be- 
rouche, with four elegant horses decorated, was a 
gilded pole, on which floated the flags of England 
and the United States, attached by a wreath of olive 
branch surmounted with three large ostrich feath- 
ers, the Prince of Wales’ plume.” To the united 
flags a card was appended “Mother and daughter 
united, the peace of the world preserved.“ 

The consul was accompanied by the president of 
the St. Patrick’s, and the president of the society of 
St. George, with the flags of their orders. 

The fourth division was composed of the fire de- 
pre under the direction of Gen. Pentz. It was 
ed by the Philadelphia Co. Fairmount, a most splen- 
did corps —sucereded by companies from Baltimore, 
Williamsburg, Newark, Jersey city and other places, 
also by the Brooklyn fire department, in full 
strength—then came the New York fire department, 
preceded by the carriage containing their new bane 
ner, drawn by four splendid white horses each at- 
tended by a groom as already described—the engine, 
hose and ladder companies then followed in numeri- 
cal order, the whole exhibiting 2 tout ensemble, the 
magnificence of which can scarcely be imagined. 

Many of the companies had costly banners, con- 
taining appropriate figures and devices—their en- 
gines, and other apparatus were gaily bedecked with 
flowers, several hands of music accompanied them; 
the meinbers of the different companies were droes- 
ed in uniform, some of the larger engines were 
drawn by four and six horses, and they presented, 


$1,650,000 00 ces of amusement were gaily decorated with flags | altogether a scene such as probably, no procession of 
25, 000 00 and banners, and the stripes and stars floated proud- firemen in the United States, at least, ever before 


ly and majestically from the tops of the various pub- i equalied. The filth division, (under Col. Philbuck, 
‘lic buildings—the ships in the harbor were dressed | Was composed of the masonic fraternity, with the vae 
in their richest colors, aptly exhibiting the interest rious Insignia of their order, the contractors and 


which the sons of Neptune took in the proceeding 
which brings the mighty waters of the interior in 
juxtaposition with their briny and native element. 
Presentation of the Banner. The first public exhi- 
bition in the events of the day was the presentation 
of the splendid banner prepared by direction of the 
| city, to the members of the fire department. It is 
truly a brilliant affair, about 13 feet high by 8; wide. 
The frame containing the banner is surmounted by 
a splendid eagle, also ladders and other emblems of 
the fire department. Ii was mounted on a carriage, 
‘handsomely decorated, drawn by four white horses, 
each attended by a colored groom, in Turkish cos- 
tume. 
The presentation of the banner took place in the 
mayor’s office. It was received on behalf of the de- 
| partment by Adam P. Pentz, esq. president of the 
fire department. The mayor made a brilliant ad- 
dress; which was responded to in a happy manner 
by Mr. P. The scene in the Park by this time had 
become truly animated—a portion of the military 
| were parading “with band and banner,“ previous to 
‘repairing to the situations assigned them in line— 
the immense staging erected for the members of the 
Sucred Music Society, for the performance of the 
ode, was filled with spectators of both sexes, the 
windows of the neighboring houses were crowded by 
ladies, the vicinity of the fountain was densely 
thronged, and the whole exhibited a moving mass of 
joyous and happy beings. 
THE PROCESSION. 

Owing to the constant arrival of military and fire 
companies, mechanical and temperance associations, 
and various civic bodies from the adjoining towns, 
the procession did not commence its march till some 
time after 10 o’clock, which was the hour designat- 
ed. A splendid corps of cavalry, escorting the grand 
marshal, Gen. Gilbert Hopkins, accompanied by his 
six aids, all in splendid attire, formed the van It 
was succeeded by a guard of honor composed of the 
Independence Guard, Sing Sing Guards, and Wash- 
ington Riflemen. Then came tho first division of 
military, under Gen. Sanford. Then the second di- 
vision, under the direction of Gen. Stryker, oonsist- 
ing of the officers aud ex- officers of the Croton aque- 
duet department, the members of the society of Cin- 
cinnati, the mayors of New York, Brooklyn, Albany, 
Troy, Jersey city, Newark, &c. in carriages, escort- 
ed by the 2d regiment, the committees of arrange- 


workmen of the water works. several of the latter 
mounted on wagons and engaged in working on 
pipes—one of the wagons presented a banner inseri 
bed Pipe Layers.” : 

Next was the typographical socicty and printers, 
preceded by a carriage, on which were p 
presses, one of them was the identical press on whic 
Franklin worked when a journeyman printer ia Lon- 
don—the other was a small Smith press, throwing 
off copies of the ode written for the occasion by 
Geo. Morris—then the North river navy—then acar 
drawn by two horses. representing the miller and 
his men—and another a miniature steamboat, about 
four or five feet long, followed by the captains of the 
North river steamboats, in barouches. 

The sixth division was composed of the butchers 
of New York and Brooklyn, on horseback, and a 
most imposing scene they presented. They each 
had white aprons and plaid sleeves, the latter fasten- 
ing immediately above the elbows; also all wearing 
splendid badges. Connected with them was a car, 
on the platform of which was a young ox, several 
sheep, hay, and attendants. 

The seventh division (under Mr. John Ridley) was 
composed of gold and silver artisans, mercantile li- 
brary association, marine society, society of mecha- 
nics and tradesmen, mechanics’ society school, dele- 
gation of home league, the American and mecha- 
nics’ institutes, and the school of the institute, offi- 
cersof the U. S. government, pupils of the deaf and 
dumb institution. 

The eighth division (under Surgeon General Pen- 
nell) was composed of several benevolent societies, 
viz: St. Nicholas, St. George. Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, Hibernian, Ben. Burial society, Universal 
Ben. society, Shamrock. sons of Herman, German, 
Washington, Italian Universal, and last, though not 
least, the St. David, which was attended by a ear 
drawn by four fine bays, on the platfurm of which 
were three harpers, with magnificent harps, repre- 
senling the ancient Druids. 

The ninth division was composed of the various 
temperance societies, with splendid and appropriate 
banners, cars, on which were representations of a 
well and cistern, and various other emblems of their 
noble cause. They were preceded by two military 
companies—the Temperance Guards and the Wash- 
ington ‘l'emperance Ritlemen—in this were also two 
companies (without arms) of U. S. soldiers, severs 


— 
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hibiting a cake of ice of inmense size—aiso stran- 

rs and ciiizens—the whole succeeded by several 
barouches: bearing flags, and containing many of the 
youth and beauty of the land. . 

There was also in the procession a car containing 
a representation of ploughing, &c. The length of 
the procession may be estimated from the fact that 
the end of the procession had not leſt the battery till 
threes hours after it had commenced its march. It 
was two hours and fifteen minutes passing. The 
numbers are estimated as follows: 


The military, — — — - 2,000 
Offeiais of this and other cities, 1,000 
Firemen, - - — — - 3,500 
Temperance societies, — — 1.500 
Mechauics, citizens, &c. - 4,000 
Miscellaneous, - — — - 3,000 
Total, — — — — - 15,000 


The procession passed up Broadway, round Union 
lace, down to the Bowery, through Grand to Fast 
dway an Chatham st. to the Park. On reach- 
ing Union place a full head of water was let out of 
the fountain, as was also the case when the proces- 
sion reached the Park. The effect was mugnificent 
in the extreme, and hundreds of thousands of happy 
voices rent the air with their joyful acclamations. 
An address was then delivered by Samuel Stevens, 
esq. president of the late board of water commission- 
ers, and an ode sung in most brilliant style by the 
Sacred Music Society. in which over 200 vocal per- 
formers joined, aided by rich instrumental music. 

The grand marshal then announced the comple- 
tion of the ceremonies. and proposed “nine cheers 
for the city of New York and the perpetuity of the 
Croton water.” Three cheers were then given for 
Gen. Morris, the author of the ode composed for the 
the occasion. 

No accident of any kind happened, and the whole 
passed off in the most orderly manner. 

After the ceremonies were over, the mayor, gov- 
ernor, and members of the corporation partook of a 
cold collation at the City Hall. No wines or liquors 
were used. Towards the close the mayor returned 
thanks in the name of the city to the numerous stran- 

rs who were present at the celebration, and closed 

y offering as a toast, “The executive of the state 
of New York.” Gov. Seward eloquently respond- 
ed, and offered the following toast: 

The city of New York—The only one of all the com- 
mercial cities that has in these try ing times perse- 
verèd, aud has maintained her credit and completed 
its public works. 

company then separated. 

In the evening the Astor house was most brilliant- 

By illummated with 760 lights. 


ADDRESS oF Man. Stevens. 

On the procession reaching at the Park, Saur! 
Srevens. esq. president of the board of water com- 
missioners, addressed the mayor and common coun- 
eil as follows, from a stand erected for that purpose: 
Afr. Mayor, and gentlemen of the Common Council: 

In delivering over the Croton water and the works 
on this island, I have been requested by your com- 
amittee to make such remarks as the occasion may 

est: 

rom the carliest period of the history of our city 
the attainment of pure and wholesome water has 
been a subject of the highest interest. 

The Tea Water Pump, situated near the corner of 
Pearl and Chatham streets, was, for a long period of 
time, the grand source of all dri:kuble water for the 
Bower part of the city. 

The necessity of a greater and more copious sup- 
ply for the extinguishment of fires, appears also to 

ve been early admitted by our whole community. 
Many of the present gencration recollect the long 

bipes of both men and women formed to pass pails 
and buckets from hand to hand on the coldest night 
of winter, with but a faint hope of staying the con- 
lion of some neighbor's dwelling. 

n 1774 the corporation adopted the plan of Chris- 

her Colles, of making a reservoir in Broadway, 
bet ween Pearl and White streets, to supply the city, 
and contracted for 6,0UU feet of pitch pine logs on a 
eredit and issued tirir bonds to Aae iis Vun Cort- 
Jand and John Jay to pay for the same. The revo- 
bution stayed this work. 

In 1799, William Weston. a civil engineer, was 
emp ployed by the corporation to examine the Bronx 
„ that it would furnish a supply. 

‘The first innovation on the pail and bucket system 
appears to have been made in 1731, when two en- 

s for the extinguishment of fires were imported, 
tbe common council, from London. 


va 


— 
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to them, performed the duty of extinguishing tires, | EXAMINE the Croton river and other sources in the 
being supplied from the rivers and pumps, until 1799, vicinity. In December, 1832, Col. Clinton made the 
when the Manhattan company was chartered, ſor first report to the common council, recommending 
the avowed purpose of introducing “pure and whole- | the Croton as the source from which the supply 
some water,” and as an additional inducement for should be taken. He also reviewed the plans of Dr. 
the introduction of water, banking privileges were | Joseph Brown made in 1791, William Westun's, in 
bestowed by its charter. This company mainly satis- 1799, of Canvass White, Judge Wright and others, 
fied itself by pumping water with a steam engine and also reviewed all the projects for procuring wa- 
from near the old collect. Their pipes, thouzh | ter by private corporations, without approbation; 
they furnished not pure and wholesome water. have and he says that, “l now turn with pleasure to the 
nevertheless, in cases of fire, been frequently highly description of a work that does the city and its pro- 
beneficial to the city. ial much and sete rape l 1 5 the 

In 1823, the Sharon canal company was chartered | CY Ter, an n u the re- 
by the state, and among its duties eA that of sup- z 'p 0 a oe 5 the recom- 
plying the city of New Vork with pure and whole- den Ot Ine above committee, the corporation 


f ... | again decided to introduce water into the city. 
A See work was not undertaken, and its in February, 1833, the legislature passed the law 


i : . appointing commissioners, to report during the win- 

In 1825, another company called “The New York | ter following; and in 1834 fe-enacted 1 law, 

Water Works“ for the supply of pure anid wholesome | with additional provisions. Under these laws, hon. 

water, was established, but it was of short existence Stephen Allen, Saul Alley, Wm. W. Fox Charles 
and produced no valuable results, except to prove g 


Dusenberry and Benjamin M. Brown were appoint- 
that no ample supply of good water could be found ed commissioners; the last named gentleman was 
on this island. | 


soon suceceded by Thomas T. Wocdruif. Tiese 
The corporation, in addition to the river, Manhat- commissioners brought industry, honesty and judg- 
tan and pump supply of water, found it necessary to | ment to the consideration of the important subject 
erect public cisterns; these were generally in the | committed to their charge. 
streets in front of churches. This practice of build. ! They had the duty assigned them of examining and 
ing public cisterns continued until 1829; when the! reporting a plan relating to supplying the city af 
committee on the fire department, consisting of Isaac| New York with a sufficient quantity of pure and 
Brown, James Palmer, Samuel Stevens, Benjamin wholesome water, which the electors of the city of 
M. Brown and P. W. Engs, reported in favor of aioe New York could approve or disapprove. They cal- 
lishing public cisterns and building a tank or reser- led to their aid Major D. B. Douglass, previously of 
voir in 13th street. the United States corps of engineers. They also 
Fifteen hundred dollars was appropriated to the | engaged in their service John Martineau and George 
tank, which was to be filled by horse power. and the W. Cartwright, esqrs. as engineers. ; 
corporation on the 16th of March, adopted the re- Stephen Allen and his associates had the high and 
port and agreed to lay down two lines of 12 inch responsible duty of determining not only the line of 
iron pipes, one in Broadway and the other in the the aqueduct, but of deciding on all conflicting sur- 
Bowery. veys and sources which, previous to that time. had 
The committee avowed their object to be to fill been considered available for the supply of the city 
that tank and those pipes, at no distant date, with | “ith water, as well as a variety of projects for in- 
water to be ie from Westchester. troducing the water into the city—the character of 


; ; ; some of which may be judged by the one proposin 
5 A 5 e ol he nian ! to dain up the Hudson Ayer, at ihe old stalt a 
for introducing water into the city. The report de- 10 . by ene „ 
clared the subject too important to be entrusted to „ ae aiou fave an ampie supply of 
any private company, alleging That such compa- | i DONE ; 
nies had been more occupied in making money out As to the merits of this plan, our predecessors con- 


of their banking privileges than introducing water | sulted Frederick Graff, esq., the superintendent of 
into the city.” ` j the water works in Philadelphia, who disapproved 


tithe dane nnd Acatneet Greed e jofthe same. But this project of damning the North 
and the two lines of pipes Jaid down. The plan Siyer was met by at least one cogent argument, 


| ‘hich it was thought would be conclusive with the 
soon found so many friends, that the horse was ex- 3 el? 8 
changed for asiéam engine. legislature. It was, that the dam would stop the 


, shad from visiting Albany. 
From 1829 this small tank establishment has caus-| Another plan proposed floating vessels of a box 
ed the city great saving, and extingnished many a 


form; these were to be towed up to Hudson, w! 
fire which otherwise would have destroyed much ad- ; k e d 


e 


t 


re i ) | hv opening valves, to be filled with fresh water and 
ditional property. And so highly has it been valu- fated down, and by steam power to be elevaicd for 
ed, that a few years since and after the Croton wa- use. 


ter works was commenced, the corporation erected| The Passaic river at the falls and a bridge across 
along side of it another tank, and each succceding|! the North river was another of the sources and planus 
year the corporation continued to lay down pipes, by which it was proposed to supply the city with 
until the line is now about 130 miles long. Twoj water. If our commissioners and city councils 
years subsequent to the construetion of the first tank, have sometimes paused in contemplation of Harlaem 
and the faying down of the first pipes, the commit- bridge, J do not know what they would have said of 
mittee of the board, of aldermen, consisting of James | cotter dams, piers and arches for a bridge over the 
Palmer, Samuel Stevens and William Scott, again Hudson. 

reported to the common council,” in relation to in“ After rejecting all these plans and adopting the 
troducing into the city of New York, a supply of! Croton as the source of supply. our predecessors had 
pure and wholesome water,” accompanied with a! other important questions to settle. Ought the aque- 
law asking power “to raise money by loan to exe- duet to be of mason work or of iron pipes? The one 
cute“ said work. This passed in February, 1832, carried with it, of necessity, a regular grade while the 
and was the first report and draft of a law to the le- | other admitted of an undulating line. The most ablo 
gislature, undertaking to introduce water into this; men up to the period we have referred to, differed on 
city from Westchester, at the cost of the corpora- | this point. xperience, we think, has shown that 


tion. This report, without defining the precise the plan of masonry is the best. When the masonry 
source, recommended the river Bronx as affording a! was adopted. the question arose, was it to be open 
sufficient supply, and estimated the cost at two mil-| or an arched or plank covered aqueduct? Again, 
lions of dollars. This plan had the approbation of | experience approved the arched and covered aque- 
that able enyincer, the late Benjamin Wright, who | duct. 
reported in its favor, and which if not the best, was] In these particulars, as well as in others, the plan 
then considered the only one within the means of the | as reported by Major Douglas, was approved by Ste- 
common council to accomplish. phen Allen and his associates, and in their report, 
This bill or draft of a law, though it passed the | made to the common council, they speak of it us the 
corporation, was not enacted by the legisiature. II report of that engineer. For Major Douglass to 
is due to a valuable institution, the New York Lyce- have obtained for his plans the approbation of so 
um of natural history, to say, that their report of sound a board as our predecessors, was certainly a 
1831, showing that pure water could not be obtain- ! high commendation, particularly if it be remarked 
ed in a densely populated city, and proving that our that the plans of Mr. Martinean, the other engineer 
then population daily deposited one hundred tons of | employed, passed without note of approval, except 
impure matter, (of a kind the best calculated to de- so far as Mr. Martineau advocated the inverted Sy- 
ra ek purity of the water,) had great influence 9 for crossing the Harlaem river, while Major 
on the city councils of that day. uglass recommended the high bridge. 
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I Februs: v. (sig. Stenten „hien and bis associ- 
ates reported Wc resuil ol there labors to the common 
council. It was required to be approved by that 
body, and also by the voters of the city. 

The subject was referred to a joint committee of 
the two boards, consisting of John T. Labagh, Win. 
Wales, Robert C. Cornen, Lambert Suydam, Horace 
Holden and William S. Jonson, who reported in 
favor of the plan. The same was adopted by each 
board and at the succeeding charter election in 
April, was approved by the people by a vote of 17,330 
aſlirinatives to 5,963 negatives. 


Major Douglass proceeded with the plans as chief 
engineer until October, 1836, when John B. Jervis, 
esq. was appointed in his place. 

If an individual, officially unconnected with the 
first chief engineer of the Croton aqueduct, might be 


ermitted to judge of his merits, it would be that he | 
brought skill and science in the surveys and in the 
location of the route and description of aqueduct to 
artificial Jakes to hold back an additional supply, but 


be adupted. 

His successor, John B. Jervis, has executed this 
magnificent work, and in many respects changed 
and altered the plans, and in the performance of the 
duty which has fallen to his share, particularly in 
the drafts of contracts, specifications and plans. has 
shown himsclf admirably calculated for the execution 
of this great and stupendons undertaking. 

In March, 1840, the work, by a revolution which 
politics sometimes produce in the state, so far as the 
duty of commissioners was concerned, passed into 
the hands of Samuel Stevens, John D. Ward, Zebe- 
dee Ring, Samuel R. Childs and Benjamin Birdsall, 
and the work is now, excepting the high bridge over 
the Harlem river, completed; and you have it. 

It consists of, 

First—It consists of an artifcial reservoir, called 
the Croton river lake. 45 miles from the battery, the 
extreme part of the city; this lake is formed by an 
hydraulic stone-masonry dam, with two waste weirs 
or aprons, for the over-fall of the water, one of 87 


the necessity of this is hardly conceivable. 


feet and one of 180 feet, these being separated by a 


gate house. The height of these waste weirs is 55 
feet ubove the bed of the river, and 40 feet above the 


The dam backs the water 5 miles and makes a 
lalce of an area of 400 acres, and of a capacity equal 


to 500 miilions of gallons. 


The water enters a gate honse where the quantity 
is regulated before it enters the aqueduct, which is a 
stone structure lined and arched with brick. 


The face of the interior of the aqueduct is at the 


i 


$ 


low water level. | 


of the cost. 


Wi the reer al Ferneth s riet, winch nas alsy | 


two daivisious forget bee a ts ci foar ares 
depth of water shen tee tits ix fect. From 
this point four anda half mites te the battery. Whole 


length of line trom the biter to the artifeial lake. 
hftv niles. “Phere are in this great work 55,000,009 
ef bricks and and 700,00 % culas yards of stone ma- 
sony, 

The water in the aqusduct ts reguiated at the en- 
trance gate so as not to flow under any pressure—it 
has not been permitted to flow in the division near 
the city ata greater depth than two feet, but the 
works at the Croton dam required a few days back 
that more water should pass through the first division 
(the distance between Sing Sing and the Croton ri- 


ver) being eight miles, and it was found to pass se- 


venty-five millions New York gallons in 24 hours, 
and that its velocity was over two miles per hour. 


The Croton lake now re'ains, beyond the daily ri- 
ver supply, in reserve, five hundred millions of gal- 
lons; and a small expense would add other immense 


It esti- 
‘mated that the London supply, from all their compa- 
nies, is but twenty-four millions of gallons, and Paris 
four millions only. 
The quality of the water is of a pure and transpa- 
rent character, and has been found already to bea 
alateable beverage to thousands of individuals who 
ave used the water. It is only remarkable that it 
has been so generally approved. 


We of New York have therefore now got the great 
desideratum, an abundant supply of pure and whole- 
some water, to be sure at a great cost—nine millions 
of dollars, exclusive of the main and distributing 
pipes throughout the city, (now laid to the extent of 
130 miles,) exclusive of the interest accumulating on 
the cost, being in all twelve millions of dollars, 

Well, what of that! Does it not belong to the sys- 
tem which Eternal Wisdom has infieted on the world, 
—that the greatest blessings can only be procured at 

the greatest cost and sacrifices? 

What is this water to do for us? It is to protect 
our city from the awful conflazrations to which it 
was subject. We now pay in premiums one milhon 
of dollars annually to insure about half the value of 


our buildings, goods and chattels, for we are our own 


underwriters to the extent of one more of premiums;-- 
here are two millions in premiums paid or risks in- 
curred. If the Croton works give but half security- 
you can save more than will pay the whole interes, 
Reflect, gentlemen, on the amount ot 
property consumed in the city, and then consider if 


bottom an inverted arch, width 6 feet 9 inches. height We cannot afford to give twelve millions for securityf 
8 feet 5; inches, area 53 34-100 square feet, about In two days of December, 1835, our citizens had con. 
large enough for an omnibus and four to pass through. sumed by fire twenty millions of dollars, principally 
The line of the aqueduct being on a regular declivity , In warchouses and merchandise. 

of 13; inches to the mile down to the Harlem river, If twenty millions of property destroyed had con- 
a distance of 33 miles, it has a line of tunnelling of . sisted of dwelling houses, it would have turned 100,000 
6,841 feet, being sixteen in number, sometimes of our citizens into the streets. 

through earth and sometimes throu zh solid rock, the! I do not state an impossible case. I state an event 
deepest cut is 80 feet, and the least 25 feet. In West- highly probable to have happened for Londen—a city 
chester only, the aqueduct crosses 25 streams of wa- bui!t of less wooden materials—had at one fire, in 
ter, which are from 25 to 83 [cet below the top of 1666, 13,200 houses burut, which occupied 436 acres, 


the aqueduct. 


The grade line of aqueduct across the Harlem is 
25 feet above tide water and the top of the water now 
passes over Harlem river in one pipe of 36 inches, 
placed on the earthen dam made in the construction 
of the high bridge. 


The bridge itself is now about one-third completed 


and will be when finished one of the most stupendous » 
works of the kind in the world. 

The river is 620 feet wide at water line, but the 
slope of the river banks add an additional distance of 
830 feet, in all 1480 feet. 


The plan now in progress crosses the river with 8 the man who grudges money to vase the city feon perce be repeated!” 


arches of 80 feet span and on piers of 31 by 44 feet 


‘and embraced 400 streets, 56 churches, and a variety 


of magnificent buildings. ‘The destruction amounted 
in value tu fifty millions of dollars. The extensive 
fire at Hamburg during the past year, and the con- 
stant occurrence of fires throughout our country show 
the danger we are m. 

Does any individual stiil say that we cannot afford 


be too dearly bought, if it is bought at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 


. „ acco oa on the . „ ε of ancient Rome dii- 
fer. 

The works of Rome were built by soldiers and by 
slaves. Ours was vote? for by freemen, was con- 
structed by freemen: and we make the aspiration that 
in a!) ages to come it may bless freemen and freemen 
only! 

But we pass to another branch of our subject: it 
is the value of the water for domestic purposes. By 
the almost mysterious property of water, the Cro- 
ton, without steam power, animal or human labor, 
descends into the cellar, and again mounts into the 
garret of the loftiest house, even up into the enpela 
of the city hall. The turning of a cock fills the 
tubs and culinary vessels of the kilchen in a mo- 
ment. and, almost as soon. the fifty hogshead boii- 
ers of a steamboat. Now the saving in human time 
and labor in the perfurmance of these operations, is 
incalculable. The weight of the daily water is 
equal to 250,000 tons, and it goes, itself, precisely 
where you want it. Providence has given to water 
this indescribable property, that by rivers and 
streams it flows throughout the globe to sustain 
every living thing. While food has to be carried or 
transported, water of itself travels for the benefit of 
all creation. The deity, not content with giving 
it this property, evaporates and draws it to the skies, 
that it may again condense and distribute itself on 
the leaves and foliage of the whole vegetable king- 
dom. 

The healthfulness of all water is in proportion to 
an absence all mineral substances, or, in other 
words, in proportion to its purity. Mineral and other 
substances in water may act beneficially some tines, 
as medicine, but as a constant beverage no water 
is good but pure water; and the Croton is so per- 
fectly pure at it is even apprehended it may have 
an influence on lead, Which the mineral and other 
impurities in common water has a tendency to pre- 
vent. 

Numerous analyses, too, have shown the water to 
be remarkably pure, even before it passed through 
four settling 1 0 clarifying departments of the reser- 
voirs. 

We leave the farther consideration of the secu- 
rity, pecuniary and practical advantages of this great 
work, and pass to make one remark on its moral re- 
sults. 

Filth and crime, cleanliness and virtue, are near 
kinsfulks; the more means and conveniences for 
cleanliness that are furnished our population, the 
more indusivions and virtuous they will be. The 
More good water that is conveniently supplied, the 
more temperate will be our people, because we shall 
now no longer afford the apology for mixing brandy 
and rum with water—that of making il drinkable; aud 
we may hope the temperance cause. with pure Cro- 
ton water, and a Croton banner floating to the breeze, 
will on the present system, so suceessfully carry on 
the warfare in all future times as to make it impos 
sible for them to find subjects to fill up that portion 
of their corps which now consists of reformed drunk— 
ards. 

To the firemen of the city of New York, who have, 
without pay, performed a more arduous duty than 
properly falls to the share of any of our free citizens, 
we say, that the Croton Water Works were mace 
emphatically for them; for, though other advantazes 
have been given as reasons for its construction. vel 
none had so powerfully and controlling an influence 
as the universal allegation that the fire department 
to enable them to prevent the destruction of the 


to pay so much as this great werk has cost? I assert city by fire, must have a full and ample supply o! 
that security against such awlul calamities cannot] water. 


Firemen, you have now got it, and I think I hear 
you Say—'with the Croton water for fires and tur 


It inust be had if possible in every community, and fire-MEN—we swear tie awful conflugration of 1535 shui 


destruction can be only one who wasis vo security 


+ 


Excuse me fellow citizens for adverting to one fact 


at the base, resting on the bed of the river, and 7 but for stocks, and dividends and beads, and mort | that in all the expenditures which have been imade l, 
arches on piers on the land from the edge of the wa- | gages, and into whose thoughts tne weimtuce aud hap-) your agents for this great work, the accounts fy. 


ter up the two banks of the river. 


The spring of one of the arches is 95 feet above 
the lowest foundation put down—the top of the para- 
pet will be 149 feet from the lowest foundation. It | 
is intended that the wate; shall pass over this bridge 
in pipes to have it secure against the possibility of: 
danger. 

The interesting works at Clendenning valley being 
a bridge over a valley of 1.900 fect in breadth, the 
greatest height of the aqueduct is 50 feet from the 
bottom of the valley—beautiful archways are con- 
structed for three streets, 34 ject for the carriageway 
and ten on each side for sidewalks. 

Next in interest is the reservoir at Eightv-sixth 
strect, which might well be called the detaining or 
clarifying reservoir. It has two divisions, together 
thirty-two arches—greatest depth of water twenty-five 
fect, containing one hundred and fifty millions of gal- 


Lae of his fellow beings never enter. 


But does water cost so much? London, in 1834, was 
supplied with 34,000 of zallons, and paid for it annu- 
ally $1,380,000. Paris is supplied with two quarts 
per day to cach individual at an expense of 5750. 000 
per annum. The Croton would furmsh eight hogs- 
heads a day to each of our population, al but 5600, 000 
per annum. 


which have been regularly settled—it is not known o 
believed that one dollar of your money has been los 
or dishonestly applied. 

In handing over lo you, Mr. President of the Cro- 
ton aqueduct board and your associates the agents of 
the corporation of the city of New York, the Cro- 
ton water aud the works on this Island, which have 
been completed, [cannot but express my full cont 


After all, we have followed, bnt at a respectable) dence that yuu and your associates will recommesn. 


distance, ancient Rome, with her nine aqueduets, 
some of which were longer than the Croton Aque- 
duct, and together were capadie of supplying 250, 
000,000 of gallons per day. 


— and that the ecrporauion will adopt such princt 
ples and arrangements, in reference to this water, 
which while it will be made to furnish a large pro 


Bat history does not | portion of the interest on the debt—will neverthe 


enable us to say if all of then were in operation at, less in some measure supply the mestimable bene tils 
one time; nor do we know all the purposes to which | which should flow from this ample sepply of “pure 


it was applied. 
doubt among its most extensive uses. 


The irrization ot the land was no; and wholesome water” to our whole community, I. 
Nor do we] fine, that you will be just to tue rich and liberal to 


learn whether these aqueducts supplied one mil- | the poor. 


— 


Each neighborhood uniting its inhabi- 
of the board of waler commissioners: tants for purposes of mutual safety, may promptly 
In receiving, with my assaviates of the: Croton arrest the ravages of fire in its early stages; and if 


Aqueduct board. the custody of the work committed |such associations be numerously formed, extensive 
f Large as we may deem the 


to us, I take the occasion to convey to you the thanks | nes need i „ ; 
of your fellow citizens for the zeal, perseverance and | bene h 8 iy vast structure, we cannot but consid- 
fidelity with which your duty has been performed, | «it 98 Cheaply purchased, when we reflect that the 
and to congratulate you on the virtual completion of: 
the work entrusted to you and your predecessors in 

office. Of the manner in which both have discharged 

their respeciive tasks, the results we this day cele- } | 
brate, epeak in most emphatic praise. The science day given, of the rise and progress of this undertak- | 
and skill of your able engincers, have excluded all | ing, forms a just tribute to numerous citizens who 
errors of coinbination and construction, and met the assisted in its origin and consummation. It is 
highest expectations of the public. In mechanical Ch l 

execution, the work appears to defy the test of seru- | to it belongs pre-eminently to no individual, but is dif- 

tiny as completely as, we trust, it is destined to resist | fused though in unequal degree, throughout an exten- 

the assaults of time. Contrary to predictions ven- sive circle. Fortunately, the field of commendation 

tured on the subject, its efficiency in delivering the | is so large that each may reap, his deserved harvest 
water, largely exceeds the mathematical estimate. | Without infringing the rights of his neighbor. Our 


The Island on which New York is built, is pecu- thanks and remembrances are due to all, whose ex- 
Iiarly fitted for the site of a great city. Blessed with ertions in the legislature of the States 10 OUT MUNICI: 
a salubrious climate, surrounded by water forming pa „ nm Me ; inns of explora- 
| Jinks of natural or practicable communication with | 9 e „„ tendence and 
adjacent sister states, with the rich territory of our e 1 contributed to this great achievement 
own state, and with the boundless and fertile regions | * o rags 185 over the munificence and public spirit 
of the west; connected by a short and uninterrupt- | eine ave been displayed by the whole body of our 
ed passage with the ocean; the pathway from foreign o citizens. Au overwhelming popular vote 
climes and from the extensive seaboard of our con- |*?%°toned the undertaking, approved of the ways 
federate states; and possessing within easy reach, al- | te 1 ie o o its commencement, Al- 
most every necessary for construction and supply— , mg 1 clieved that caution and even pru- | 
our position combined natural advantages for a large ene a ed a postponement of the effort, yet, | 
community, devoted to the prosecution of commerce ohee resolved upon, all cheerfully yielded their ac- | 


and the arts, unsurpassed by those of any other spot qiesenee and co-operation. Amid the unparalleled 
ön tha 1008 13 115 185 a ho DE ae enna ite i difficulties and discouragements which have marked | 
essential only appeared to be absent, that of pure the times since it was begun, no hesitation has im- 
and wholesome water—an element indispensable to | Peded its progress, but its march has been onward, 


the wants, comforts and business of a crowded po- 5 perseveringly, successfully to its comple- 
pulation, was found within our limits in inadequate tion. Sensible of the honor conferred by the consti- 


: me : tuted authorities of the city, in committing to us the 
uantity; and at each onward stride of our city even J. inc g l 
this tinted allowance decreased in purity, as well | trust confided to our hands, it will be the effort of 
as in measure, until it had become our reproach.— myself and colleagues to employ every power given | 


A sufficient and permanent supply was to be found us, for the protection and advancement of the great 
only at a great distance, as if to test whether the | 


work now in our charge. Long may that work en- 
gifts so bountifully bestowed upon us, could incite us dure to 5 the wisdom of its founders. a mon- 
to repair the sinzle deficiency. To accomplish the 9 i e enterprise n of our pro- | 
ebject, it was necessary that formidable physical ob- P'e» and the source of health, safety and happiness 
jects should be overcome; that capacious and endur- 


for successive ages. 
ing channels of covered masonry should be construct- 


With nine cheers the great throng then dispersed; 
ed, rivalling in extent and maguitude the boasted aque- and thus ended this magnificent Croton celebration. 
ducts of antiquity, and casting into the shade any 


kindred works of modern times; and that, for these pe : 
purposes, an expenditure should be incurred ex- Fron (he New York Commercial Adueetvser: 


ceeding that which was encounted by our state when The work is worthy in its conception and design to 
she united the Hudson with the lakes. And these | form an era in history, from the utility, vastness, and 
momentous objects were to be effected, not through simplicity of the undertaking. For centuries to come 
the resources and co-operation of an entire, people, it willstand a noble monument of the enterprise, art, 
but by the credit and enterprise of a single city— and science of the present generation. No population 
which though destined, as we cannot doubt, even- of three hundred thousand ever hefore executed such 


tually to equal in population and wealth the proudest | à plan—not undertaken to mark a field of battle—nor, 
capitals in the civilized world, was to be impelled like the vast walls of China, Rome, or of modern Pa- 


to the vast effort while yet in the infancy only of her | "is, in preparation fordefence in war. On the contra- 
youth and strength. ry, the Croton aqueduct regards the health, temper- 


8 ; ; ; d happiness of myriads of the present genera- 
It is with feelings of pride and joy we this da e eee y P Een 

realize that our hopes ais e The ob. 1 a 1 „) 19 3-Driet mite: 
stacles have disappeared. The hill has been levelled F wine) e 
or pierced—the stream and the valley have been “The work was commenced in July, 1835, and the 
overleaped—the rock has been smitten. Nature | Whole amount of expenditures since (August 8) 
yielding to human industry, perseverance and skill, | has been 67,606, 213 84. Here are some of the prin- 
no longer withholds the boon she had before denied | cipal items: 


Mr. President and gentlemen 


of property of twice the cost. 


i 


Lj 
i 
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us. A river whose pure waters are gathered from Aqueducts, reservoirs, bridges, &c. $6,370,587 
the mountain range arrested and diverted in its | Salaries of engineers, &c. 903,042 
course—after pouring its tribute through a perma- Law expenses 16,133 
ment and spacious archway of more than forty miles, | Real estate purchased 319,932 


“The whole line is divided into one hundred and 
one sections, generally half a mile long, and the first 
is the Croton dam by which the Croton water is col- 
lected. This embarkment is 250 feet long, 65 high, 
and 55 wide atthe top, and is made of hydraulic 
stone masonry. The beautiful sheet of water thus 
formed has been named the Croton River Lake, to 
distinguish it from the artificial reservoirs; it covers 
four hundred acres of land, and will contain six hun- 
dred millions of gallons. This will allow a discharge 
of thirty-five millions of gallons every day, an ample 
supply for a long time to come. Other dams can in- 
crease the quantity if it shall be ever needed. 


“In the distance of 25 miles through Westchester 
county are passed an arched bridge of 88 feet, J2 
tunnels or excavations under ground for the aqueduct 
the aggregate length of which is 4,406 feet; 32 ven- 
tilaturs and four waste-weirs for the discharge of 
surplus water; and all are finished at an*expeise of 
about four millions of dollars. At section 86 the 
aqueduct crosses the Harlem river; here a bridge is 
now building for this purpose, which is indeed a 


at length reaches our magnificent reservoirs, from 
whence it is conducted by subterrancan conduits ex- 
tending one hundred and thirty additional miles, through- 
@ ut the greatest portion of our city. The necessary 
additions —comparatively not larger, are now in ra- 
Pid progress, which will ditfuse the salutary current 
through every remaining artery and vein of our me- 
tropolis; exciting new and healthful pulsations in her 
system, and spreading comlort, activity and vigor 
throughout her entire frame. 

Of the valuable consequences which will be deriv- 
ed from this work, sume will not be developed until 
aa fter successive years. The little experience alrea- 
Ay had points to many useful results which can not 
be foreseen. Among immediate and palpable bene- 
fits are its influences on domestic convenience and 
eonmfort; the pr. motion of sobricty and personal 
Eleanliness; the purification of our streets; the con- 
Sequent increase of public health; the facilities it 
wy ill extend to mechanic and manufacturing industry; 
€ kao vast increase of steam power among us to be ein- 
Ployed in the arts; the supply of our mariners of a 


* 
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To which the following is the reply of the hon. necessary element, which will remain comparatively . Herculean task, requiring more skill and watehtul- 
Joux L. Lawrence, president of the new board: unaffected by chance of climate; and pre-eminently, ness than any part of the whole dine. It in oa ist 
REPLY OF MR. LAWRENCE. tn security it will afford against the damages of con- of seven arches, over land, and 50 fect span, with 


eight acres over water of 80 feet span, and when 
finished will nearly equal in dimensions any bridge 
in the world. 
dollars, and its elevation is 30 great as not to tapede 
the navigation of the stream; thus taking care of 
posterity and the wants of our metropolis when she 
shall have extended tothe Harlem river. 
calamity of a night, occurring when we are without of this vast undertaking may be formed from the 
the protection now afforded, involved a destruction fact that the excavation for one pier has been carri- 
|ed 34 feet below the surface of the water, and then 
The history, Mr. President, which you have this | 2 rock foundation not having been reached, 240 piles 

from 30 to 40 feet long, were driven in for the pur- 


Its cost is estimated at one million of 


Some idea 


pose. Several piers have been already carried, by 


a the aid of coffer dams, from four to fifteen feet above 
haracteristic of this work, that the credit attached high water mark. 


Nearer the city there are more than 1.200 feet of 
tunnels cut through rock for two lines of iron pipes, 
36 inches in diameter. Section 96 embraces the 
receiving reservoir at Yorkville—an immense struc- 
ture, covering a surface of 32 acres, resembling an 
inland lake, and containing 158 millions of gallons, 
The walls and embankments are of the most mas- 
sive and durable construction, and the whole is en- 
closed by a beantiful iron railing. The next two 
miles form the connecting link with the distributing 
reservoir on Murray’s hill. This is a beautiful spot, 
and an admirable piece of workmanship, of solid 
granite, in form square, but much smaller than the 
other reservoir. Around its elevated summit, 115 
feet above mean tide, and 31 feet above the surface, 
is a noble and broad walk, affording a most extensive 
view of the city, the Hudson, and the surrounding 
country. 


“The work south of the distributing reservoir 
consists in laying pipes to supply the lower part of 
the city with the water. More than 100 miles have 
been finished, and 30 more are yet to be added.— 
Splendid public fountains will be built in our princi- 


pal squares and public places, furnishing a supply of 


water tothe poor, and highly ornamental to the city. 
Those at Union Square and the Park are now in oper- 
ation; the basin of the latter forms a circle of 100 
feet in diameter. with a turf bank, and the jets rise 
to a height of 55 feet. The former has a basin 60 
feet in diameter, and three feet deep. with various 
jets 60 fect high, the most imposing of which presents 
the form of a wheat sheaf, resembling one in the 
court of the Palais Royal at Paris. Both fountains 
are strikingly beautiful, and few in the world are of 
equal dimensions. 

„The whole length of the aqueduct in 32 miles; 
its foundation is stone, and a bed of concrete made 
from broken granite and hydraulic stone, the sides 
are of hammered stone, and the floor an inverted 
arch of brick eight inches thiak; the upper arch the 
same. On the eighth of June last the superintend- 
ents went through the aqueduct on foot, and the 
whole being found complete, on the 22d the water 
was ad.nitted to the depth of J8 inches. ‘The Cro- 
ton Maid,’ a small boat prepared for the purpose. and 
holding four persons, was then placed in the agucduct 
und navigited its entire length by some of the same 
party. This novel voyage was made sometimes ata 
depth of 75 feet below, and then again 80 feet above 
the natural surface of the earth, at the rate of a mile 
in 40 minutes, the velocity of the current. When 
four feet deep this will probably reach two miles per 
hour. . 

„On the 27th the water was admitted into the im- 
mense receiving reservoir in the presence of a large 

| assemblage, including the mayor, governor, military, 
fireinen, &c. &c. To this basin the stream was ad- 
mitted on the 4th day of July, amidst general and 
imposing demonstrations of public joy. 

“Since then the water has continued to flow about 
two fect deep through the aqueduct, delivering into 
the receiving reservoir twelve millions of imperial 
gallons per day, and as yet only five or six millions 
in the pipes; nor has any defect been found in any 
section of the wark. The Harlem bridge is alone 
unfinished, and it will require a vigorous prosecution 
of that work to finish it in two and a half years. In 
the mean time the temporary pipes used there an- 
swer every purpose for the passage of the water. 
Over twelvo millions of dollars is the estimated cost 
of the entire work when done. From ten to twelve 
dollars is the rate charged per annum to families for 
the use of the water; its own force carries the stream 
into the highest stories of the most elevated build- 
ings. The names of major Wouglass and his success 
sor John B. Jervis, esq., the engineer, will be con- 
nected with the Crofton aquedyct as long 4s tt endures 
We have heard cf the PE wonders of the worid.” 
This may justly be ponsjdered the cigsth; and, ale 
though last in fime, it is amongst the foremost for ita 
magnitude, expense, and phblie utility.” 
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ivan Lan Tr. As we alt anctieipated, the se 
pean presses are load and deep in thear denunciations 
of the Ainertcan tariff. We must endeavor to sustain 
this trade. They are ill in humor at loosing the van- 
tage gronmd they huve so lung been permitted io occupy. 
Some of toe presses of our own country are equediy loud 
in tar denunciations, and more threatening in their 
predictions. It is stated that there will be a great falling 
off in the revenue from imporis Well, that we expect- 
ed. Ove coiselarion we have under the new tariff wineh 
we had not under the old one. If we dont get as much 
revenue, we shall have tie less to pay to foreiners. 
the soverniment receive leas, the people will be the less in 
debt. Lt was intended thut the imports should be brought 
down tu whatvurexports would pay for. [tthe revenue | 
falls oif a dew malions as a consequence, the resources 
of the community are neœcumulating in double propor- | 
non. We have no objection to the revenne being for 
the first yearor two below the expenditures, provided the ; 


circumstances of the people are retrieved by the process. | 
Arsy. Major R. M. Kirbv, a gallant officer of the | 


American anny, died on the Tih inst. at Fort Sullivan, 
where he coramauded. Born at Litehtield, Connecii- 
ut, Mareh, 1790, his father a conspicuous democrat in 
Connectiew! during the Jethreon admninistration; enter- 
ed the army as 3d leut, of urtilterv. July 6, 1813. brevet- 
ed ist t. on August 15. 1814, tor his eaidaatey and vood 
condaet during sehe of Port Erie. when he acted as aid- 
de-camoof Gen. Ripley; retained atthe peace with the 
rank of Mayor. He has loft a wife and six children. 


— A 


Anum SPRING. It is said that an alum spring has been 
discovered in Augusta county, which is stronger inn 
that near Lexington, which has fora few years past, 
been que laverauly known to the public. | 


Bancrmore Mayor. On the I7th inst. Col. Solomon 
Hilen was elected Mayor of the city of Baltinore by a ' 
vote of 7.241: Col. Jacob Small received 2, 553; Hillen’s | 
majority 4 38. 


CORNSTALK SUGAR. Tleilllinois Journal states that 
J. K. Kaukaid, of Indian creek, has experimented ac- 
cording to Mr. Webb’s directions, and obtained eighty 
vallous of molasses, thicker than New Orieans molasses, 
Which he designs to erystalize, With proper mills tor | 
Reparating: the juice from the stalks, und a proper cultt. | 
vation of the corn, Mr. Kinkaid believes that the highest 
anteipauions of those who have tavured his experiment, 


wil be tuliy rentized. | 


Currency. That there is a design to furnish Bank 
of BEogland notes for currency to a considerable extent 
in this country, has been asseried, contradicted and re- 
asscried. An arrangement to supply N. Orleans with a} 
porton fur the parelase of the cotton and other products | 
of tue west, was Said to have been cllected. That the 
notes of that bank weil be used to some exient for ine 

uretase of products taken trough the Lakes and St. | 
Lawn is highly probable. ‘The Alton Telegraph | 
rays— Phe gotes of the Bank of Bngland, of the de- 
hounnadon of L5, are in eirculauon amoung us, and pass 
as current as the yellow boys. 


Conr's SUB MARINE BATTERY. Another demonstration 
of tne eii ency of this apparatus was exlubitedent New 
York on the bath inst, in the presence of the secretary 
of war, adjutant general Jones, U. S. A., u number of | 
officers af the army and navy, and some forty tiousand 
epectaters. O% firing of the signal gun trom tre U.S, 
sip Norti Caroliua, Mr. Colt touched Ins conductor, 
and sing of 300 tons moored nearly a mile di-tant was 
in un instant enveloped i a colamn of spiny. The 
great bulk sceimed hitec by its waist trom the water, by 
boine unten power, the bow und stern sunk heavily, 
aml the wale wag enveloped by a huge pile cf dense 
ist, some two hundred tetan diameter, and about 80 
hieb, through which now and then were sein pieces ot 
ther. of whieh even the shape could not be guessed. 
In about a mute the whole settled down, and a large 
circle, covering the spot where the ship had stood, was | 
strewed thickly over with fragments of the doomed vessel 
=the largest piece being a Sant portion of the hull at 
tached to he tuainmast. Never, savs the Express have 
we scen a more completely successful experiment The 
explosion was atended with a very sagot noise, em- 
pletely silenced by the superior Sound of a gun fired at 
the sate instant 

One of Francis’ life boats was attached to the vessel. 
and blown 50 feet into the air among the broken trag: 
ments of the wreck, which came down without the least 
injury. ‘This cought to satisfy ail et the uulity of the boat. 
As soon as she tell she was boarded and rowed around 
the North Carolina 74, with the botom and side open. 


Deatns. The number of interments during the last 
week iu New York was 167, of which 62 were under 
two years of age. 

Enecrions. Pennsylcania. A slip from the Harris- 


bury Reporter, dated October 17. states the result of the 
recent c:ection in Pennsylvania thus— 


F R. W. 

Senate 19 14 

House 60 40 
a 79 51—25 maj. 


The Harrisburg Keystone gives the ſollowing sum- 
ary 


i 
hasste the damage is estiniated at half a million of dol- 


V. B IV. 
Senate 19 14 
LI. , St. Rop. CS 3 
81 52 


Ohio. The Ohio (Columbus) State Journal of Satur- 
day evening gives the following aa the result of the elec- 
tiun fur members of the legislature of that state— 


wW, V. D. Ind. W. 
Senate 14 22 0 
House 30 41 1 

44 63 1 


The whiga have heen rowed in this state, nnd Shan- 
non the Van Buren candidate for governor has been 
elected by n considerable majority over Corwin. ‘The 
actual majority not yet received. 


For the result in New Jersey, see siate news on preced- 
ing pace. 

Georgia. The returns from 76 counties give the high- 
est whig candidate 20.908, and the tnehest Van Buren 
candidate 31,212, fifteen counties yet tu hear from, which 
itis presumed will electali the Van Buren candidates by 
some 2,000 majority. 
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Excnaneors. New York on London 6327; on France 
5 321333; Boston, Philadelphia and Baltunore, par to 4; | 
Richmond 14; Raleigh 14%; Charlesion li; Augusta 
13; Savannah 12; Mobile 15; Now Or.eans par; Louis- 
ville 33 Cincinati 3a4; Nastvile 5. 

Fou. At Boston 4 56; at New York 4 31; at Phi- 
Indeiphia 4 19; at Baltimore 4 12; at Charleston, South 
Caronna 5 00 a 5 25; at Cincinnati 2 62 a 75. 

Comparison of the inspections of wheat flour, for the 
quarter encing 30th Sept. 


1812. 1841. 

Philadelphia, bbls. J03 535 109.916 
Balimere, 155 543 158.520 
Richmond, 53.131 37.116 
Petelsburg. 8.488 6,337 
Alexandria, 7.416 6 060 
Total. 334.163 317 979 
334, 463 
Decrease in third quarter of 1842, 13 516 


From THE RIVER OF Prate. [atest accounts from 
Buenos Ayres, received vin Rio Jaue.ro. state that Ad- 
miral Brown’s flug ship, which got ashore above the is- 
land of Martin Garcia, while tn chase of a Montevidean 
«Sl, had been captured by the Montevideans. They 
also stare that Com. Coe, ot tho Montevideun squadron, 
hud resigued his office. 


GALE AT THE SOUTH. Great injury was sustained by a 
severe vale un the 6h and 7th insi in Ferida and Geor- 
gin. Many vessels were wrecked, amonger them the 
U. S. steamer Marion, gone to pieces. ‘Lhe tide rose in: 
some places 20 teet, and many heases were washed! 
away. At Apalacincola t blew a perfect hurricane, and 
did great injury to the houses, warehouses, Ce. Plan- 
tations were completely overflowed in any directions, 
and the crops have been sertously injured. At Talla- 


lars. 


Gvuatamarna. Capt. Roberts of the Ursula, at New 
York from Sun Blas, the uu, repors that the port of 
St. Juan Nicarngua, (Central Ainerica,) was still block- 
aded by the Brizish flee:. 


IIEALTu or New ORLE ANS. At New Orleans during 
the week ending on the Sith pasta’, there were thirty- 
four deaths by yellow fever. Ou the loch instant achi 
new cases of fever were adinitted tito the Charity bos- 
pital; and on the 12 h mere was ouiv one new case ad- 
mitted. Daring these t. o days there were seven deaths 
by yellow fever. 


Hrant oF Mosie. At Mobile, on the Ith, 12th 
und 13 hinstant, eleven new cases of vellow fever Were 


reported by the board of health. No deaths reporied. 


Massacnuserrs. Robert C. Winthrop, has been no- 
minated unanunously to represent ihe first district of 
Massachusets in the next congress, and aiso to supply 
the vacancy occasioned by the resivantion of the Hon. 
Nathan Appleton, 


Con vention District No. 3. We understand that at 
the whig convention held at Andover vesterduv, hou. J. 
P. Robinson, of Lowell, was nominated to r present the 
distactin the next cangress. "Tie trends ot the hos, 
Caleb Cushiog withdiew hia name afer several ballot- 
nus. Bo. ton Daily Ade. 19th. 


Mink sickness. This fearful disease, we learn rages 
ty some extent in the northern parts of Indiana, Peo- 
ple are taken with verutng, which continues unul 
death. It is generally suppo-cd to be caused by the wa- 
ter being impregnated with some mineral; but this faci 
nas never been fully uscertuibed. 


Money AFFAIRS. ‘Treasury notes are now sought in 
N. York ata amall premsum. Some investments are 
innde in U. S. stock, at pur. IH can now be obstaned 
in any required sunis. As the bunks dunnot obtain suf- 
neient guod Musiness paper, these expedients are revorted 
„„. State stocks remain Without mnproveneit—cven 
N. York seven per ceat are toucned very cautiously. 


The N. Y. Expres- save: “Every branch of trade ap 
pears now to have sutiered in turu. First the merchant 


i rived at Boson on the Wih. 
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felt the disasters of a disarrangement in trade—next the 
manufacturer and mecfanie—-but now the farmer. ‘The 
produce of the „ e, tiking every deseripiion, has 
never e e lowes than it does ut Present. Tiour, all 
sorts of grain, cotton and provisions, are sciling at 
prices that afford the produeer but a very sinall compen- 
sution for his investmentof capital and labor. One 
great cause of this decline in prices, in our opinion is, 
the want of a sogad and uniform currency. Six years 
ngo, foods could be forwarded to any given point and 
bilis be drawn on them, und thesame would be dis- 
counted atthe principal banks without the slightest in- 
convenience or dificulty, What is the fact now? Nut 
a bank in ins city can be found that will discount a note 
payable in the inter or of any of the southern and west- 
ernatates. Merchants are consequently obliged to suf- 
fer this desenptton of paper to mature before they can 
renlite it. ‘The consequence is that none but capitansts, 
und strong capitalists too, can transact heavy business 


Navan. Tue U. S. schooner Phenix, acting lieut. 
com. C. R. P. Rodgers, from Indian Key, ancired off 
the Naval Hospital yesterday afternoon. The Phonix 
left Indian Kev on the loch inst. and arrived off Old 
Point on the Idi [Norfolk Beuron. 


The U.S. schooner Wire. acting lieut. commanding, 
J.C. Henry, lett Indian Key on the same day, and ar- 
rived at Norfoik on the bith trom Florida. 


The secretary of the navy, Mr. Upshur, at the request 
of the National Institue, has issued a circular to the 
officers of the navy, requesting their aid and co-opera- 
tion in carrying out the objects of that institution. The 
commanders uf all ships of war, about to proceed to fo- 
rein sta ions, are requested to establish cabinets on 
board their vessels, for tie purpose of receiving coi trie 
butions fur the institution. A similar circular has been 
issued by Mr. Spencer, secretary of tho war department, 
to olliceys ef the ariny. and recommending the estab- 
lishment of cabinets at the various military posts and 
Statis. 

The Philadelphia Chronicle says that the resig nation 
of Capt. Gatligher, of the navy, has been accep'ed, and 
there is, conscquenily, a vacancy in the list of post cap- 
tains. 

The United States sloop of war Marion, Com. Arm- 
strong, at Norfolk, has been ordered to Boston, and is to 
be attached to the home squadron. 


Resianatios. Chapiain Jared L. Elliott. lace of the 
exploring expedition, has restzned his commission un 
the navy, Which tesigaaton hus, we learn, been ac- 
copied Sun. 


REMOVALS AND APPOINTMENTS. Nineteen officers were 
removed and their places supphed by as many appoint- 
mems on Monday last ia the Philadelphia Custom 
House. 


Rrvexce, The Amonnt ofrevenue eccenred at the port 
of New York during the year 1341, was $10,146,635 99. 


(Dorm tue turee first quarters of the present year, $9,- 


911,337 23. 


SICKNESS IV THE WET. The health of the surround- 
Ing coumtx. Genn the fast few weeks, says the Aiton 
Telesrepo, has been bad. A congestive fever of an age 
Lravanted nature, has prevailed, which has been attend- 
ed with unusaal fategty. Thus tar, however, our city 
has been spared, ans Suc Hule, if auy stekness has deen 
experienced by our eigens. The American Botton has 
been feartilly visited, aud the number of deaths is unue 
sually large. 


Stn. Since the Ist September, the rise in sugar at 
New Orleans has been one cent per pound. 


Elliot, ar- 
Oi coming into harbor 
next morning she fired a salute, whieh was returned by 
the Ohio. Tbe Spartan is spoken of as a beauniul epe- 
emen of arcunecture. 


Tue BRTrisu FnIGATE Spartan, Capt. 


The Rev. Jesnta Sours, one of the Bishops of the 
Merho Fst B;rseopal Church. and hia companion. the 
Rev. Thomas Ser eunt, lett Liverpool for New York, on 
the Ist ist. in tne packetship Virginian, Caps. Alleu. 

(N. F. Con. Azle. 


Whuear, At Louisville on the 15th, was in demand at 


40 cents. 


Wheat is scarce in the N. York market. 89 a 90 cents 
is quoted tor Geresee and Ohio. In the Bultimare mare 
ket the price varies according to quality from 45 to 99 
cents. 


The Grand Jury of one of the interior counties of the 
state of New York have taken into their heads ty pre- 
sent the wheat erep in the following words: 


„We, the undersigned, drawn from the several towne 
of the county of Oceans to serve as grand jurors, do cer- 
tify and dee! ire, that it dur opinion, ae upon ibresi- 
ing, the wheut crop dees not came up to our expectations 
by from one-third ta one-half, und the erop is net more 
than two-thirds us good as the crop of 1840. and Ciatow. 
ing tothe continued wet weather, the present seeding 
will be late and in bad condiuon. Sept. 20, 1842.“ 


Here follow the names of the whole pn net at length. 


Why those eonsideraic jurors omitted to present also 
the unusual urought witch now eo materially obstructs 
the seeding of another crop ta unaccountable. Had 
they been reminded by the judge of this otnission, who 
knows but we should have ad abundant rain by this 
time. 
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frigate Congress, leaving the Fairfield at Tangier to 
follow shortly for Cadiz. 
The Pacha had refused the reparation which the 
western states gain 14, being increased from 69 to 83, Commodore had demanded for the maintenance of the 
MISCELLANEOUS- showing a difference of representation between the | pacific relations between the court of Morocco and 
ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF THE U. S. HOME LEAGUE— | census of 1830 and 1840, in favor of the western pthe United States, whereupon he had written to the 
Emperor, and an answer to the letter was expected 


address of Gen. Talimadge ; states, of 14 
Gov. Scwanp's ADDRESS—At Ihe Croton celebeation. [The reader will please correct an error in a para- | by the Fairfield. 


' 8 —at Ri d Iadi . 
Mr. CLAY'S SPEECHES—at Richmond and Indianapo graph, 18th line, third column, page 343, vol. 62; by 


is, Indiana. h. 1 
ae or Mr. Apams—on the subject of Ameri- making it read as above.) 
minister to France, in a reply dated September 17, 


can deplomaey in respect to Texne. ; 
LETTER OF THE SECRETARY Of. waR—in defence of THE ARMY. and published in the Danville Reporter, to an in- 
Mr. Tylers adininistration, and in explanation of his Brig. Gen. Worth, who, since. the termination of | vitation from some of his Pennsylvania friends to 
own position f the Florida war, has enjoyed a short relief from ac- be present with Col. Johnson. at a celebration of the 
CHRONICLE tive duty by a visit to the north, sailed on D ano is the s of a 8 writes as 
— —— on Wednesday of last week with his family, for | vows: ut, as I am deprive istance, and b 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. Florida, to 1 command in that quarter. i the shortness of the time, of that satisfaction, I mast 
Loss oF A BRITISH MAIL STEAMER. An arrival at The military post at Carlisle barracks, it is said, is content myself with wishing all the pleasure which 
Baltimore from Bermuda brings the following ac- about to be broken up; orders to that effect having such a commemoration can yield both to those who 
count of the loss of the British Royal mail steamer give it and to those to whom itisgiven. 1 trust how- 


THE NEW APPORTIONMENT. By the new 
apportionment of 1840, the Atlantic states lose 33 
representatives, being reduced from 173 to 140; the 
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MINISTER IN FRANCE. Mr. Cass the present 


been received from the war department. } A 
Isis: The rev. Leander Ker has been appointed chaplain ever, | irks aan Fi enabled to terminate my Euro- 
“The Royal Mail Company's steamship Medway, | at Fort Leavenworth. Mo., and will repair in a few pen 15 ence, a 5 return to the United States.— 
in ten days from Nassau. (N. P.) ane at weeks to the duties of that station. Mr. Ker is the un she e 5 s 
8 3 h instant. e brought: , ; ing, wn, 5 i us, hav- 
George's, Bermuda, on llth instan ght | author of several letters to the late Dr. Channing, on ing removed all apprehension of immediate dificul- 


intelligence of the. loss of the Royal Mail Company's the sl ti d the Creol ; . ; 
cee Isis. on 1118 5 of Sunday, (3th inst.) R r E ° i SE bae E han 5 

3 a f ; . ssary, and by this conveyance I have r nested 
about 40 miles from the island The Isis was on her THE NAVY. to be relieved from the mission, and have asked per- 


way to England to undergo repairs, having recently | Steamer Princeton. The stem and stern post of the .: a 
been on the rocks near Porto Rico, and the Medway | new steamer, with the Errickson 0 which 1 ae home. ; 1 there can be no 
was directed to keep company. On Sunday, In the Captain Stockton in building at Philadelphia, was 8 i 5 T to reach the United 
forenoon, the weather looking stormy, the specie raised yesterday, a number of naval ofhicers and other ates by the beginning of December. 
and freight on board the Isis were removed to the gentlemen being present. On stepping the stern i — 
Medway. The wind having mereased to a gale the | post, it is usual to place a coin under the step of the! FREN CH MINISTER TO THE U. STATES. 
vessels lost sight of each other during the night;—| keel, which was done by Capt. S. placing a 10 doj- ; It is stated in the Courier des Etats Unis, that M. ve 
towards morning. however, the attention of those lar gold. ‘heads up,” as he said. This gentleman Bacourt declines returning to Washington. We fear- 
1 the 1 dae e to ae pg of 15 does nothing in a small way. eae 115 5 5 1 155 5 OF his 
by frequent Hashes, W ich proved to be from e ; me Philadelphia]; e itinually in the climate o ashe 
guns fired by that vessel. The officers and crew an T prowess „ A of 5 outa on that account to ask 
were saved and taken on board the M. with the ex- naval warfare. Experiments were made with it last beat. He has 95 Ben na 5 to be perma- 
ception of one boy, who had overloaded himself week, which prove that it combines “the power of no „ = i 10 n: e dip 1 circle, 
a clothes, and fell „ a oe pa Fulton’s torpedo and the certainty of exceution of ber yus, unpretending, or intelligent men- 
RITISH STEAMER BURNT. | : : ner | the Kentucky rifle.“ We have often heard it said. f , : 
North America, took fire on Friday night while lying | remarks Ke Philadelphia Evening Journal, that E Y 5 a ea 5 M. Paget 
at one of the wharves in Boston, and the flames Capt. Stockton M atg make the vessel he is NOW| greeable to 05 =f 55 Hes 1 his will be 
could not be extinguished until the whole interior of building at the navy yard invincible, and are now rous on this side; 2i 9 1 90 ea 1 t oy are nume- 
1 a SoS oa the ie Tag Hee oo. fully satisfied he wili doso. (. T. merit: | with our country, and from long residence kaei 
„ mack injured. She was owned in Paul R. George, of Lowell, has been appointed pa- | us well, and speaking our language perfectly, he a 
St. John, (N. B.) from which place she had arrived | 4! store keeper at the navy yard, Brooklyn. in place not but be disposed to maintain and strengthen the 
on the afternoon preceding the disaster. of Tunis Craven, removed. Mr. Craven has been at | bonds of amity and good feeling between France aid 
John Black. of Ohio, an apprentice on board the the Brooklyn nary yard 9 N 5 the United States. . (Mew York American. 
U. S. ship Ohio, aged seventeen years, whilst in the „ been—we speak | IN Y pon . 


act of lowering one of the ship's boats to assist at ; 
i ed his death) The naval court martial has dispose@ „əf the case 


— 


TREATY WITH THE SACS AND FOXES.— 
The St. Louis Republican, of the 15th says: We 


the fire, met witb an accident which caus a ee Mar 55 
on the ensuing morning. of Lieut. Pearce, of the Marion. “ty? hander learn from a 
r i „ gentleman who left the treaty grou 
CANADIAN TARIFF. The papers along the frontier | ¥°° tried on . yae 4 avvording 10 ne and came post haste to this oity, that a treaty ae 
New York Express, the Judge & vocate would pro- been concluded between governor Chambers, com- 


are engaged in 8 eculatiors as to whether the con- : Eok ; : 
35 impost 155 states’ wheal sent to Canada ceed with Capt. Gallag ber“ trial no intelligence 
will so nationalize the wheat 90 . y ing duty a$ to al- | hav 7 been received of ti at officer's resignation. | 
Jow the shipment of flour mene therefrom, to Eng- Toe official paper conitrms the reports in relation 
land free of duty. No such thing was intended, as to (ire approval by the president of the U. States of 
we believe. but the Canadians will be enabled to the sentences of the naval court martial sitting on 
ship their own wheat free, and use ours for domestic ' board the U. S. ship North a ae in New York 
consumption if they please. The duty, however, arbor. Liceut. Nathaniel = ay, 15 was ne 
will materially diminish the transactions between upon sundry charges, Was oun lr of. mest 
the states and Canada, and thus injuriously affect charges, and sentenced to be pa con ne 88 
trade generally. In anticipation of this, the Buffalo] gg, Commodore Henry E. eg uei 1 
Commerclal Advertiser recommends the furnishing guilty of the charge against him, and sentenced to 
A home market for our surplus grain. How this is to suspension without pay for one year from 5 12th 
be done we confess we do not readily see, unless it of September, 1842. Com. 1 and Lieut. 
he, either by raising jess—that is, by withdrawing a James Noble were acquitted of the charges against 
portion of agricultural capital from the field of coin- them. ; 
petition, or in importing persons to become engaged A duel. We heard on Saturday afternoon, that 
in other callings, end thus become consumers of that | two young midshipmen of the navy, acting under the 
if which we have now a surplus. Which ol these | dictates of very honorable (qr.) feelings, powerfully 
is contemplated as a basis of a homo market, or are backed by frequent ‘‘potations,” indulged in the past- 
both relied on for that purpote? time of making each other a target for a bullet, at 
| Roch. Repub. of 18th. Burlington, on the morning of the same day. After 
six shots fired, one ay them, Mida ma Knap of 
5 a | New York, received a ball throug is cheek. The 
oat ie A a ATIONAL AFIS other brave young man was Midshipman Ryan, of 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. Princeton. A more ridiculous affair has not taken 


Consuls. Charles H. Delavan, of New York, at place for six monts past. [U. S. Guzetie, 26th. 


Sydney. in Nova Scotia, in the place of John J. P' — 
Wolf, resigned. THE UNITED STATES AND MOROCCO.— 
James McHenry, of Philadelphia, at Londonderry. | The Paris correspondent of the N. York Courier des 


. William L. J. Kiderlin, of Philadelphia, for the | Etats Unis, written under date of October 1, states 
kingdom of Wirtemberg. that com. Morgan who had visited Tangier with two 
A. M. Green, of Virginie, at Galveston. - vessels of war had returned hastily to Cadiz, in the 
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missioner on the part of the United States, and the 
Sac and Fox nation of Indians. 

“The Sacs and Foxes have sold all their country 
between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, (about 
twelve millions of acres.) They are to remain in 
possession of the western portion of their country 
for three years. The eastern portion, including the 
country between the present boundary and the White 
Breast river on the Des Moines, will be given up by 
the first of May next. The country is rich and beau- 
tiful. The United States are to provide a home for 
the Sacs and Foxes on the west side of the Missouri. 
The price paid is about $1,250,000, of which $800,000 
is to be invested for the Indians—the United States 
guaranteeing an annual interest of 5 per cent. 

“This treaty is regarded as very favoranle to the 
government, and no less 30 to the fadians. The lands 
will cost about 9 cents per acre.” 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


From the Boston Transcript. 

Tue Wonen Exprainep. Many persons won- 
der that Boston has been going ahead, while her sister 
cities have not been advancing. The explanation is 
this: 

By the opening of the western rail road, we have ovcn- 
od the door to a trade, greater than the whole commerce 
of the United States in exports of domestic origin, by 
American vessels. i 


— — 


— — — — — es, 


1 E NON. N. Senate 19 14 
ara AAEN eee! Elvast Rep. te ao 
eon TARTE As we all unttetpated, the Emo- 81 52 


pean presses are loud und deep in their denuaciaucns 
of the American tariff. We must endeavor to sustain 
thes tirade. They are ill in humor at loosing the van- 
tage ground they have so lung been permitted to occupy. 


Ohio. The Ohio (Columbus) State Journal of Satur- 
day evening gives the following aa the result of the elec- 
tion for members of the legislature of that state— 


Suvine of the presses of our own country are equally loud w. V. D. Ind. W. 
in their denunciations, and more threatening in their Senate 14 22 0 
predictions. It is stated that there will be a grent falling louse 30 41 1 
off in the revenue from impor:s. Well, that we expect- — _— = 
ed. Ove cvasolarion we have under the new tariff which 44 63 1 


we hud not under the old one. If we dont get as much 
revenue, we shall have the less to pay to ſoreigners. If 
the government receive less, the people will be the less in 
debt. lt was intended that the intports should be brought 
down to what vur exports would pay for. If the revenue 
falls off a few millions as a consequence, the resources 
of the community are accumulating in double propor- 
tion. We have no objection to the revenue being for 
the first year or two below the expenditures, provided the 
circumstances of the people are retrieved by the process. 


Army. Major R. M. Kirby, a gallant officer of the 
American army, died on tie 7th inst. at Fort Sullivan, 
where he commanded. Born at Litchfield, Connecti- 
ent, March, 1790, his father a conspicuous democrat in 
Connecticut during the Jeffurean adininistration; enter- 
ed the army as 3d lieut. of artillery, July 6, 1813: brevet- nna 
eil Ist k. on August 15, 1814, for his gailantry and good | ville 3; Cincinnati 3a4; 
conduct during seige af Fort Eris, when he acted as aid- | 
de-campof Gen. Ripley; retained at the peace with the 
rank of Major. Hz has left a wife and six children. 


The whigs have been rou'ed in this state, and Shan- 
non the Van Buren candidate for governor has been 
elected by a considerable majority over Corwin. The 
actual majority not yet received. 

For the result in New Jersey, sec siate news on preced- 
ing pace. 

Georgia. The returns from 76 counties 
est whig candidate 20,908, and the highest Van Buren 
candidate 31,242, fifteen counties yet to hear from, which 


it is presumed will electall the Van Buren candidates by 
some 2,000 majority. 


Excnaners. New 


give the high- 


York on London 6497; on France 
5 32433}; Boston, Philadelphia and Bulumore, par to; 
Richmond 14; Raleigh 1342; Cha:lesion l}; Augusta 
13; Savannah 13; 188 153 1 Or.eans par: Louis- 
Nastvile 5. 


Fiove. At Boston 4 56; at New York 4 31; at Phi- 
Indelphia 4 19; at Baltimore 4 12; at Charleston, South 
Carolina 5 00 a 5 25; at Cincinnati 2 62 a 75. 

Comparison of the inspections of wheat flour, fur the 
quarter ending 30th Sept. 


Alu SPRING. It is said that an alum epring has been 
discovered in Augusta county, which is stronger than 
that near Lexington, which has fur a few years past, 


eee ; 1842. 1841. 

been quite favorably known to the public. Philadelphia, bbls, 103 535 109.910 

BALTIMORE Mayor. On the I7th inst. Col. Solomon N l 83 11 3 15 
Hillen was elected Mayor of the city of Baltimore by a N É 88 6.337 
vote of 7.241; Col. Jacob Small received 2,853; Hillen's ‘ ab due 7416 Hi 
majority 4 388. Alexandria, 4 060 

CORNSTALK SUgAR. The {Illinois Journal states that Total, 334,463 347.979 
J. K. Kinkuid, of Indian creek, has experimented ac- 334,463 
cording to Mr. Webb's directions, and obtained eighty 
galioas uf molasses, thicker than New Orleans molasses, | Decrease in third quarter of 1842, 13 516 


Which he designs to erystalize. With proper mills for 
separating the juice from the stalks, and a proper culti- 
vation of the corn, Mr. Kinkaid believes that the highest 
anticipations of those who huve ta vored his experiment, 
will be fully realized. 


From THE RIVER or Pl. AE. Latest accounts from 
Buenos Ayres, received via Rio Jane.ro. state that Ad. 
iniral Brown's flag ship, which got ashore above the is- 

land of Martin Garcia. while in chase of a Montevidean 

vesa:l, had been captured by the Montevideans. They 
also stare that Coin. Coe, of the Montevideun squadron, 
had resigned his office. 


GALE AT THE SOUTH. Great injury was sustained by a 
severe vale on the 6-h and Tth inst in Florida an- Geor- 

ia. Many vessels were wrecked, amongst them the 
D. S. steamer Marion. gone to pieces. The tide rose in 
some places 20 feet. aud many houses were washed 
away. At Apalachicola it blew a perfect hurricane, and 
did great injury to the houses, warehouses, e. Plan- 


Currency. That there is a design to furnish Bank 
of England notes for currency to a considerable extent 
in this country, has been asserted, contradicted and re- 
asserted. An arrangement to supply N. Orleans with a 
pornon for the purchase of the cotton and N 
of the west, was said to have been eflected. That tlie 
no’es of that bank will be used to sume extent for the 

urcbase of products taken through the Lakes and St. 
Da wrence is highly probable. The Alton Telegraph 
9 Phe . e 15 | tations were completely overflowed in many directions, 
1299 1 N the yellow boys. me sone l ‘and the crops have been seriousiy injured. At Talla- 


hasace the damage is estimated at half a million of dal- 
CoLt’s SUB MARINE BATTERY. Another demonstration lars. 

of the eificiency of this apparatus was exhibited at New 
York on the Lith inst., in the presence of the secretary 
of war, adjutant general Jones, U. S. A., a number of 
officers of the army and navy, and some forty thousand 
epectators. On firing of the signal gun from the U.S, 
ship North Carolina, Mr. Colt touched bis conductor, 
and a ship of 300 tons moored nearly a mile distant was 
in an insiant enveloped iu acolumn of spray. The 
great bulk seemed liſied by its waist from the water, Dy 
sone unseen power, the bow and stern sunk heavily, 
and the Whole was enveluped by a huge pile cf dense 
nist, soine ie e weak Seat and abont 5 
high, through which now and then were seen pieces o , 
timber, of which even the shape could not be gueled: Heaura or Mosie. At Mobile, on the Ith, 12th 
In about a minate the whole settled down, and a large und 13 h instant. eleven new cases of vellow fever were 
circle, covering the spot where the ship had stood, was reported by the board of health. Nu deache reported. 


strewed thickly over with fragments of the doomed vessel | Massacnuserrs. Robert C. Winthrop, has been no- 


Gvuatamata. Capt. Roberts of the Ursula, at New 
York from San Blas, the 27th utr. repor's that the port of 
St. Juan Nicarngua, (Central Aincrica,) was still block- 
aded by the Bri:ish flee:. 


HEALTH or New ORLEANS. 
the week ending on the Sth instant, there were thirty. 
four deaths by yellow fever. Ou the loch instant aati 
new cases of fever were admitted into the Charity hos- 
pital; and on the 12.h there was unly one new case ad- 
mitted. During these tao days there were seven deathe 
by yellow fever. 


Ai New Orleans during 


— the largest piece being a shgiit portion of the bull at- minnted unanimously to represent the first district of 
tached to the mainmast. Never, savs the Express have Massachusetts in the next congress, and aise to supply 


we ecen a more completely successful experiment. The the vacancy occasioned by tbe resignation of ihe Hon. 
explosion was attended with a very slight noise, —com- Nathan Appleton, 


pletely silenced by the superior Sound of a gun fired at Convention District No. 3. We understand that at 
the same instant. ihe whig convention held at Andover yesterday, hon. J. 
One of Francis? life boats was attached to the vessel. P. Robinson, of Lowell, was nominated to r. present the 
and blown 50 feet inio the air among the broken frag- distictin the next congress. ‘Ihe (riends of the how. 
iments ol the wreck, which came down without the least Caleb Cushing withdrew his name uf er several ballot- 
injury. ‘This cught to satisfy all of the utility of the boat. ings. Bo. ton Daily Adv. 19th. 


As xOun as she fell she was boarded and rowed around ; 
the North Caroliua 74, with the bottom and side open.“ Minx sickness. This fearful disease, we learn rages 
to sume extent tn the northern parts of Indiana. Pe. 


Deatus. The number of interments during tho last ple are taken with vomung, whieh continues un: 
weck in New York was 167, of which 62 were under death. Itis generally supposed to be caused by the * 
two years of age. ter being impregnated with soine mineral; but this f. 

Execrions. Penneylrania. A slip from the Harris- | has never been fully ascertuined. 


burg Reporter, dated October 37, states the result of the 


ote l Money arFaiRs. ‘Treasury notes are now sough 
recent ciection in Pennsylvania thus 


N. York at a small premium. Some investments a 
F. P. W. made in U. S. stock, at pur. Ii can now be obstaine: 
Senate 19 14 in any required sunis. As the bunks caunot obtain su: 
House 6U 40 ficient guod Ausiness paper, these expedients are reer!“ 
— — 0. State stocks romam without unprovement eve 
4 79 54—25 moj. N. York seven per cent. are toucned very cuutioualy, 
The Harrisburg Keystone gives the following sum-| The N. V. Expres- da yr: Every branch of trade 
mary peara now to have suffered in turn. First the meren 
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felt the disasters of a disarrangement in trade- ne xl tie 
manufacturer and mechanic—but now the farmer. Tie 
Produce of the „ tt, taking every descripiinn, has 
never faced lower lian it does at present. Flour, af 
sorts of grain, cotton and provisions, are King a 
prices that afford the producer but a very small comper- 
sation for his investmentof capital and labor. Ov 
great cause of this decline in prices, in our opinion a, 
the wantof a suuad and uniform currency. Six yeas 
ago, goods coud be forwarded to any given point and 
bills be drawn on them, and the same would bec» 
counted at the principal banks without the eligtites: in. 
convenience or ditiiculty. What is the fact now? No 
a bank in thia ey cau be found that will discount a nae 
payable in the inter or of any of the southern and ven. 
ern mates. Merchants are consequently obliged to sof 
fer this desenption of paper to mature before they can 
realize it. ‘The consequence is that none but capitaiss, 
and strong capitalists too, can transact heavy business 


Navar. The U. S. schooner Phenir, 
com. C. R. P. Rodgers, 


acting Lest. 
from Indian Key, anche red of 


the Naval Hospital yesterday afternoon. The Phesiz 
left Indian Kev on the loch inst. and arrived off Od 
Point on the 17h. [Norfolk Beacon. 


The U. S. schooner Wave. acting lieut. commandiag, 
J.C. Henry, lett Indian Key on the same day, and u- 
rived at Norfuik un the Lith from Florida. 


The secretary of the navy, Mr. Upsbur, at the request 
of the National Institute, has issued a circular tothe 
officers of the navy, requesting their aid and cooper. 
tion in carrying out the obiecta of that institution. The 
commanders uf all ships of war, about to proceed to {- 
regn Stations, are requested to establish cabinets oa 
board their vessels, fur the purpose of rece: Ving coiir 
butions for the institution. A similar circular has bees 
issued by Mr. Spencer, secretary of (he war deparinea, 
to officers of the arny. and recommending the est 


lishment of cabinets ut the various military posts azé 
stal Us. 


Tue . Chronicle says that the resigns 300 
of Capt. Gallagher, of the navy. has been accep‘ed, anf 
there is, consequently, 
tains. 


The United States sloop of w 
strong, at Norfolk, has 
be atiached to 


a vacancy in the list of post cap 


ar Marion, Com. Am- 
been ordered io Boston, and h b 
the home squadron. 


Chapiain Jared L. Elliott. late of te 
xpedition, has resigned his comnniissun a 
wbich resignation hus, we learn, been ac 
[Sun. 


RENor ALS anD ApPointmEnrs. Nineteen officers wes 
removed and their places supplied by as many o Ppa 


ments ou Munday last ia the Philadelphia Custom 
House. 


RESIGNATION. 
exploring ¢ 
the navy, 
Cepied 


Revexce. The wnount of revenue secnred at the 
of New York during the year 1841, was $10. 146,635 99. 


Purine Gw turee first quarters of the present year, , 
941,337 23. 


SICKNESS IV THE WE-T. The health of the surroned- 
ing country, within the last few Merke. says the Altan 
Teleutuph, has been bud. A congestive fever of an ag 
stavated nature, has prevailed, which has been attend 
ed with unusaal taainy. Thas far, however. aur c 
has been spared, anu but litle. if auy sickness has weg 
experienced by our ciuzens. The Amencan Battom has 
been feartully visited, and the number of deatis is uny 
sually large. 


Stan. Since the Is 


t September, the rise in svga A 
New Orleans 


has been one cent per pound. 


Tue BRrrisn Frweate Spartan, Capt. Bilion æ 
rived at Boston on the 17th. Ov coming int» bardor 
next morning she fired a salute, which was returned by 
the Ohio. The Spartan is epoken of as a beauritulae. 
cimen of arehmeclſure. 


The Rev. Josua Sous, one of the Bishope af ts 
Merho list Episcopal Church. and bis e mw, un 
Rev. Thomas Ser eani, lefi Liverpool for New ¥ 


the Ist iust. in the packet ship Virginian, C ; * 
LN. Y. Com, 


Wuear. At Louisville on the 15th, was in d a 
40 cents. oo 
o Wheat is scarce in the N. York market, OB oe 
18 quoted tor Genesee und Ohia. In the eee * 
ket the price varies according 10 quabiy 8 8 
cents. a A 
Phe Grand? Ture f e the interior TON 
Stute oF en onto Ù 4 , i 
Ser. ng — , 4 
tro-§ o 
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Loss or A BRITISH MAIL STEAMER. An arrival at 
Baltimore from Bermuda brings the following ac- 
count of the loss of the British Royal mail steamer 


Isis: 

“The Royal Mail Company’s steamship Medicay, 
inten days from Nassau. (N. P.) arrived at St. 
George's, Bermuda, on 11th instant. She brought 
intelligence of che loss of the Royal Mail Company's 
steamer Isis, on the morning of Sunday. (9th inst.) 
about 40 miles from the island. The Isis was on her 
way to England to undergo repairs, having recently 
been on the rocks near Porto Rico, and the Medway 
was directed to keep company. On Sunday, in the 
forenoon, the weather locking stormy, the specie 
and freight on board the Isis were removed to the 
Medway. The wind having increased to a gale the 
vessels lost sizht of each other during the night, 
towards morning. however. the attention of those 
on board the M. was attracted to the direction of the 
I. by frequent flashes, which proved to be from the 
guns fired by that vessel. The officers and crew 
were saved and taken on board the M. with the ex- 
ception of one boy, who had overloaded himself 
with clothes, and fell overboard and sunk.” 

Bnirisn STEAMER BURNT. The British steamer 
North America, took fire on Friday night while lying 
at one of the wharves in Boston, and the flames 
could not be extinguished until the whole interior of 
the vessel was destroyed, or so badly damaged as to 
require new building from the water-line. Her en- 

nes were also much injured. She was owned in 

t. John, (N. B.) from which place she had arrived 
on the afternoon preceding the disaster. 

John Black. of Ohio, an apprentice on board the 
U.S. ship Ohio, aged seventeen years, whilst in the 
act of lowering one of the ship's boats to assist at 
the fire, met with an accident which caused his death 
on the ensuing morning. 

Canapian Tanirr. The papers along the frontier 
are engaged in speculatiors 2s to whether the con- 
templated impost on states’ wheat sent to Canada 
will so nationalize the wheat of. y ing duty as to al- 
low the shipment of four mine therefrom, to Eng- 
land free of duty. No such thing was intended, as 


we believe: i ill be enabled t 
ieve. but the Canadians w? enable o board the U. S. 


ship their own wheat free, and use ours for domestic 
consumption if they please. The duty, however, 
will materially diminish the transactions between 


the states and Canada, and thus injuriously affect 
In unticipation of this, the Butfa lo 


Commerclal Advertiser recommends the furnishing 
How this is to 
be done we confess we do not readily see, unless it 
he, either by raising less—that is, by withdrawing a 
portion of agricultura: capital from the field of com- 
petition, or in importing persons to become engaged 
and thus become consumers of that 
i Which of these 
is contemplated as a basis of a home market, or are 


trade generally. 


a home market for our surplus grain. 


in other callings, 
if which we have now a surplus. 


both relied on for that purpose 
| Roch. Repub. of 18th. 


NATIONAL AFFAIKN. 


oo ee 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Consuls. Charles H. Delavan, of New York, a 
Sydney. in Nova Scotia, in the place of John J. D' 

olf, resigned. 

James McHenry, of Philadel 


Kingdon 20 Wirtemberg. 
NI. Green, of Virginie, at Gal nos 
Pal. XIH— Sra. 9 . 
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me hia, at Londonderry. 
William L. J. Kiderlin, of Philadelphia, for ahe 
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the new | frigate Congress, leaving the Fairfield ut Tangier to 
follow shortly for Cadiz. 
The Pacha had refused the reparation which the 


THE NEW APPORTIONMENT. By 
apportionment of 1840, the Atlantic states lose 33 


representatives, being reduced from 173 to 140; the 
western states gain 14, being increased from 69 to 83, Commodore had demanded for the maintenance of the 


showing a difference of representation between the | pacific relations between the court of Morocco and 


census of 1830 and 1840, in favor of the western pthe United States, whereupon he had written to the 
states, of 14. Emperor, and an answer to the letter was expected 


(The reader will please correct an error ina para- | by the Fairfield. 
graph, 18th line, third column, page 343, vol. 62; by 


making it read as above.] MINISTER IN FRANCE. Mr. Cass the present 


minister to France, in a reply dated September 17 

and published in the Danville Reporter, to an in- 
vitation from some of his Pennsylvania friends to 
be present with Col. Johnson. at a celebration of the 
anniversary of the battle of the Thames, writes as 
follows: “But, as I am deprived by distance, and by 
the shortness of the time, of that satisfaction, I must 
content myself with wishing all the pleasure which 
such a commemoration can yield both to those who 
give it and to those to whom it is given. I trust how- 
ever, I shal] soon be enabled to terminate my Euro- 
pean residence, and to return to the United States.— 
The ratification of the recent treaty with Great Bri- 
tain, the news of which has this day reached us, hav- 
ing removed all apprehension of immediate diflicul- 
ties, I have felt that my further residence here was un- 
necessary, and by this conveyance J have requested 
to be relieved from the mission, and have asked per- 
mission to return home. Presuming there can be no 
objection to this measure, I hope to reach the United 
States by the beginning of December.” 


THE ARMY. 

Brig. Gen. Worth, who, since the termination of 
the Florida war, has enjoyed a short relief from ac- 
tive duty by a visit to the north, sailed from N. Y. 
on Wednesday of last week, with his family, fur 
Florida, to resume command in that quarter. 

The military post at Carlisle barracks, it is said, is 
about to be broken up; orders to that effect having 
been received from the war department. 

The rev. Leander Ker has heen appointed chaplain 
at Fort Leavenworth. Mo., and will repair in a few 
weeks to the duties of that station. Mr. Ker is the 
author of several letters to the late Pr. Channing, on 
the slave question and the Creole case. 


THE NAVY. 

Steamer Princeton. The stem and stern post of the 
new steamer, with the Errickson propeller, which 
Captain Stockton in building at Philadelphia, was 
raised yesterday, a number of naval officers and other 


On stepping the stern i — 
post, it is uaual to place a coin under the step of the FREN CH MINISTER TO THE U. STATES. 
: ‘It is stated in the Courier des Etats Unis, that M. ce 
Bacourt declines returning to Washington. We fear- 
ed, on his departure, that this might be so; for his 
The Stockton gun, according to the Philadelphia health suffered continually in the climate of Wash- 
papers, will prove a most { et he awas oes on that account to ask 
: pee leave of absence, which it now seems is to b 2 
B eE e ene 1 n last nent. He has left behind, in the diplomatic circle 
week, which prove that it combines the power Of) no more courteous, un retending, or intelli a? 
Fulton’s torpedo and the certainty of exceution of! her IMIE g, or intelligent mere 
the Kentucky rifle.” We have often heard ıt said m ; : 
é : } The Courier des Etats Unis adds that M. 
te nai Heong Jet, al aces a Benn il 
r oe agreeable to all his old friends, and they a $ 
aa at the nary yard invincible, and are ROW | rous on this side; and connected as he 18 5 0 kra 
ully satisfied he will do so. [M. Y. American. : > y marriage 
i with our country, and from long residence, knowing 
Paul R. George, of Lowell, has been appointed na- | us well, and speaking our language perfectly, he car- 
val store keeper at the navy yard, Brooklyn. in place | not but be disposed to maintain and strengthen tle 
0 ae ieee aguante Mr. Craven . bonds of amity and good feeling between Bronce ara 
e Brooklyn navy yard for many years, where is the United States. Ni 
services have been—we speak it on good authority — . rors 8 
[ 


invaluable. NV. F. American. 8 
eee ne [Ea Hope ey 
0 ieut. Pearee e Marion. A rhander ? — 
was tied on Friday, Yet a ult pro. FFV 
e udge advocate woul’ Pro: | been concluded between vernor Chamb i 
555 wali Capt. Gallagher aal ne intelligence | missioner on the part of ne United Saes and ihe 
avipe been received of ist officer’s resignation. Sac and Fox nation of Indians „and the 

Toe official 1 the 1 1 relation «The Sacs and Foxes have “sola ali aheieeeant 
1 the approval by the president of the, u. States of | between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, (ab a 

e sentences of the W pe a on twelve millions of acres.) They are to e (about 
ship Nort arolina, in New York ; ` f remain in 
: ; 1 K | possession of the western portion of their 
harbor. ieee al gaan 2 ay 15 i 11855 for three years. The eastern portion, includine ite 
55 aun an 5 58 cate bedi 18880 ri cae ese | country between the present boundary and the White 
aoe mee n 1 E. Ballard 7 ne Breast river on the Des Moines, will be given up by 
vice. Commodore Henry un ard was found | the first of May next. The country is rich and be 1 
guilty of the charge against him, aa sentenced to fiſul. The United States are to provide a home 105 
. e Nei J Dallas < 1 the Sacs and Foxes on the west side of the Misssiitis 
; ep 9918 . ier i 18 8 a eu a The price paid is about 61.250, 000, of which 8800 000 
ea oble were acquitted of the charges against is to be invested for the Indians—the United States 

om: guaranteeing an annual interest of 5 per cent. 

A duel. We heard on Saturday afternoon, ihat! “This treaty is regarded as very favorable to the 
two young midshipmen of the navy, acting under the | government, and no less so to the Indians. The land 
dictates of very honorable (qr.) feelings, powerfully | will cost about 9 cents per acre.” s 
backed by frequent ‘‘potations,” indulged in the past- 3 bod 
time of making each other a target for a bullet, ate ey 
Burlington, on the morning of the same day. After STATES OF THE UNION. 
eix shots fired, one of them, Midshipman Knapp, of 
New York, received a ball through his cheek. The MASSACHUSETTS. 

From the Boston Transcript. 
Tue Wonner Exptainen. Many persons won- 


other brave young man was Midshipman Ryan, of 

Princeton. A more ridiculous affair has not taken 
1 place for six monts past. U. S. Gazette, 26th. der that Boston has been going ahead, while her sister 
. — cities have not been advancing. The explanation is 

THE UNITED STATES AND MOROCCO.— | this: 

The Paris correspondent of the N. York Courier des| By the opening of the western:rail road, we have open- 
Etats Unis, written under date of October 1, states ed the dur to a trade, greater than the whole commerce 
that com. Morgan who had visited Taugier with two | of the United States in exports of domestic origin, by 


vessels of war had returned hastily to Cadiz, in the | Jmerican vessels. 
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—— 


Witness, the leading facts, given statistically, in 
the United States treasury tables, fom one year end- 
ing September 30, 1841; comparing the facts with 
the statistics presented in the report of the N. York 
canal commissioners, for 1841. 
No. 33): 

By the United States treasury table, 
it appears that the tonnage of Ame- 
rican shipping, entered during the 
year, was 

While, by the New York canal com- 
inissioner's report, it appears that 
the number of tons transported on the 
New York canals, during the year, 
was 

By the U. S. treasury tables, it ap- 
pears that the exports of the pro- 
ducts of the forest, from the whole 
U. States, were 

While by the New York canal com- 
missioner’s report, it appears that 
the products of the forest, transported 
on said canals, were 

By the United States treasury tables, 
it appears that the products of ani- 
mals and of vegetable food (including 
rice) exported from the whole U. 
States amounted to 

While, by the report of the New 
York canal commissioners, it is 
stated that the value of the products 
of animals and of vegetable food, trans- 
ported on the New York canals, 
were 

Oy flour alone, it appears that the U. 
S. treasury tables, that the amount, 
exported from the whole U. States, 
was 

While of this article, the amount 
transported on the New York ca- 
nals, is by the report of the New 
York canal commissioners, stated 
to be 

By the U. S. treasury tables, it ap- 
pears that the total value of articles 
of domestic origin, exported in Ameri- 
can vessels, Was 

While, by the report of the New 
York canal commissioners, it will 
be seen (senate document, No. 33, 
table 3) that the value of all articles, 
transported on the N. York canals, 
was $92,202,929 
In each of the above cases, the comparison is, of 

the United States fiscal year ending 30th Sept. 1841, 

with the New York year 1841. 

Why wonder, then, that, obtaining direct access to 

a centre of such immense trade, should give to Bos- 

ton an impetus and a prosperity, which surprises 

most men? ITHURIEL. 


1,631,909 tons 


1,521,661 tons 


$6,264,852 


11,841,103 


16,737,462 


20,832,266 


7,759,646 


$10,478,416 


$82,569,389 


VERMONT. 


The legislature of this state on the 21st instant pro- 
ceeded to the election of a U. States senator fora 
full term of six years from the 4th of March 1843, 
with the following result: 

Whole number of votes 228; necessary to achoice 
115. 


William Upham, whig 122 
William C. Bradley, V. B. 100 

Scattering, 6—106 
Upham over Bradley 22; over all 16 


So hon. William Upham, of Montpelier, is chosen 
senator for six years from the 4th of March next. It 
is understood that hon. Horace Everett, M. C. from 
the Windsor district, and hon. Jacob Collamer, of 
Windsor county, were competitors for the whig no- 
mination. 

The election of justices of the state supreme court 
takes place annually. Hon. Charles K. Williams, of 
Rutland, has been chief justice for several years, 
without opposition, but, having stood as the abolition 
candidate for governor at the late election, an at- 
tempt was made to drop him this time, and elect 
judge Royce in his place, but it failed by three votes. 

All the old justices were re-elected, except Jacob 
Collamer, who declined, and William Hubbard was 
elected in his stead. 


BANARUrr Law. The New York Tribune says— 
“The legislature of Vermont has unanimously pass- 
ed resolutions in favor of a repeal of the bankrupt 
law. We presume there is more good sense in Ver- 
mont than really to desire the repeal of this law; but 
a loco foco having introduced the resolution, the 
whigs did not see fit to breast the clamor which would 
be raised on its rejection, and let it pass without op- 
position.” 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Members or THE LEGISLATURE. „ Bergen. Council. 
John Cassedy. 
_Assembly—James J. Demarest, John H. Zabris- 


ie. 

Hudson. Council—John S. Condit. 
Assembly—4braham L. Van Boskerck. 

Passaic. Council— Wm. Dickey. 
Assembly—Adrian R. Van Houten, Martin J. Ryer- 
son. 


Essex. Council William Chetrcood. 

Assembly—Jaber Cook, Stephen Congar, David B. 
Lun, Lemuel W. Jacobus, Jotham Potter, Jeptha Bald- 
win, Samuel C. Smith. 

Morris. Council Ezekiel B. Gaines. 

Assembly Samuel B. Hasley, Win. Stephens, David 
T. Cooper, James Clark. 


Sussex. Council—Alexander Boyles. 

Assembly—David Hynard, Isaac Bonnel, Nathan 
Smith. 

Norren - Council—Charles J. Ihrie. 

Assembly — Jacob H. Winter, Stephen Warne, 
Abraham Wildrick. g 


Hunterdon. Council William Wilson. 

Assembly Isaac R. Srope, John B. Mattison 
Leonard N. Flomerſelt, Jonathan Dawes. 

Somerset. Council George H. Brown. 

Assembly Samuel Reynolds, Peter Voorhees, Peter 
Kline. 

Middlesex. Council Abraham W. Brown. 

Assembly — John D. Field, Warren Brown, Wm. 
B. Paterson, Wm. L. Schenck. 

Mercer. Council George Woolsey. 

Assembly — Henry W. Green, Isaac Baker, John B. 
Mount. 

Burlington. Council—Craig Moffett. 

Assembly— Thomas H. Richards, John C. Deacen, 
Benjamin I. Ridgeway, Thomas Harrison, Joseph Satter- 
thibaite. 

Monmouth. Council—James Patterson. 

Assembly—Thomas C. Throckmorton, John R. 
Conover, Joseph Brinley, Benjamin L. Irons, Samuel 
R. Oliphant. 

Gloucester. Council—Joseph Saunders. 

Assembly— F homas H. Whitney, Samuel C. Allen, 
Thos. H. French, Richard W. Snowden. 

Salem. Council—Samuel Bolton. 

Assembly—John W. Maskell, Nathaniel Robbins, 
Thomas Dickinson, Jr. 

Cumberland. Council—David Whitekar. 

Assembly—Thomas Ware, John R. Cory, Joseph 
Butler. 

Atlantic. Council—Abraham Corderey. 

Assembly Not heard from. ] 

Cape May. Council—Maurice Beesley. 

Assemblyv— Reuben Willitts. 
-Those names in italics are whigs. 


president of the council by a vote of 9 to 7, and 
Charles G. McCheesney, of Mercer, (late secretary 
of state,) v unanimously chosen secretary of coun- 
cıl. The usual committees were then appointed to 
prepare rules, &c. 


In the assembly, Samuel B. Halsey, of Morris, 


was elected speaker by a vote of 32 to 25, and Alex- 
ander G. Caltell, of Salem, clerk. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Erection, 11 October, 1842—List of members elect. 
Tue senate has 33 members. Prior to the elec- 
posed of 16 whigs, 16 Van Buren 
The term of one-third of them ex- 


tion, it was com 
and 1 neutral. 
pired. 

The next senate will contain 19 Van Buren and 
14 whigs. Van Buren majority 5. 


The following are their names—the new members 
designated by *—the whigs by f.—and the Van Buren 
without designation. 

THE SENATE. 

District I. Philadelphia City—Henry S. Spack- 
man, f William A Crabb." 

II. County of Philadelphia Benjamin Crispen, Ed- 
ward A. Penniman, Thomas NecCuily.* 

III. Montgomery, Chester and Delaware—Abra. 
Brower, f Joseph T. Huddleson, f Joseph Baily.* 

IV. Bucks —Samuel A. Smith. 

V. Berks— Samuel Fegely. 

VI. Lancaster and Vork — Thomas E. Cochran, f 
William Heister, f Benjamin Champneys.“ 

VII. Dauphin and Lebanon—Levi Kline.“ 

VIII. Huntingdon, Mifflin, Juniata, Perry & Union 
James Mathers, f Henry C. Eyer.“ 

IX. Columbia and Schuylkill—Sam’l. F. Headley. 
X. Lehigh and Northampton — John S. Gibons 


Tur LEGISLATURE convened at Trenton on the 
25th—all the members of both houses present.— 
William Chetwood, of Essex, wus elected vice 


1842—STATES OF THE UNION. 
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XI. Luzerne, Monroe, Wayne and Pike—Luther 
Kidder. 

XII. Lycoming, Centre, Clinton and Northumber- 
land— Jesse C. Horton.“ 

XIII. Bradford and Susquehanna— Asa Dimock. 

XIV. Franklin, Cumberland und Adams — James 
X. McLanahan, William Gorgas. 

XV. Bedford and Somerset George Mullio.t 

XVI. Westmorland— John Hill.“ 

XVII. Washington— Walter Craig.“ 

XVIII. Fayette and Green— Charles A. Black.“ 

XIX. Allegheny and Butler Charles C. Sullivan, f 
George Darsie. f 

XX. Beaver and Mercer — William Stewart. f 

XXI. Crawford and Erie — John Wilson Farrelly. 

XXII. Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Venan- 

and Warren— William F. Wilcox.“ 

XXIII. Indiana, Armstrong, Clarion, Cambria and 
and Clearfield— William Bigler. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES contains 100 mem- 
bers. When last in session it consisted of 63 Van 
Buren and 37 whigs. At the next session it will 
have 60 Van Buren and 40 whigs. Majority 20 Van 
Buren—As follows: 

Philadelphia city—Thomas C. Rockhill, , Edward 
Joy Morris, f Benjamin M. Hinchman, f C. B. Trego, f 
rie E. Whitman, f George Sharswood, f John 

ush. 


Philadelphia county —A. L. Rumfort, Joseph L. 
Hancock, Edward McGowen, Joseph Deal, Richard 
Bacon, Thomas Tustin, Francis Clinton, Jacob R. 
Kline. 

5 Apple, Joseph Thomas, N. H. Me 
Carty. 

Chester Emmor Elton, Jesse C. Dickey, f Roberts 
Parke, f John Beidler.t 


Lancaster—Danie! Balmer. f Alexander H. Hood, f 
Charles Carpenter, f Andrew Thompson, f Jacob Fore- 
man, f John Warfel.t 

Vork — Samuel N. Bailey, Stephen McKinley, 8. 
Picking. 

Cumberland—James Kennedy, f George Brindle. 

Perry— Thomas O' Bryan. 


Berks— John Pottieger, Joseph Bauchman, Sam'l 
Moore, John Shenk. 

Schuylkill - Abraham Heebner. 

Northampton and Monroe — Joseph Kerr, Jeffer- 
son K. Heckman, Asa Packer. 

Lehigh— George S. „„ Frederick. 

Wayne and Pike — George Bush. 

Northumberland Jacob Gearhart. 

Mifflin, Juniata and Union — Thomas J. Postleth- 
wait, David Glenn, Samuel Reber. 

Columbia Daniel Snyder. 


Washington — Samuel Livingston, William Me- 
Daniel.: John Stover. 


Westmoreland Henry McBride, Joseph Russel. 

Armstrong George W. Marchand. 

Indiana— John McEwen.} 

Jefferson, McKean and Warren—Jos. V. James. 

Fayette—John H. Deford, John Morgan. l 

Bedford—David Loy, f John Sipes. 

Franklin—Samnel Gilmore, Thomas Carson.t 

Montgomery—William B. Hahn, William 
Charles Kughler. 

Dauphin—William Bell, Henry Balsbaugh. 

Lebanon—Daniel Stine. 

Luzerne—Hendrick B. Wright, Moses Overfield. 

Susquehannah—Franklin N. Avery. 

Bradford William Elwell. 

Tioga and Potter—Daniel L. Sherwood. 

Huntingdon—Jonathan McWilliams,{ Brice Blair.{ 

Beaver—M. T. Kennedy,{ John Ferguson.} 

Mercer—Somuel Goodwin, Samuel Kerr. 

Allegheny—William Karns, Neville B. Craig. Hi- 
ram Hultz, f James E. Sheridan. 

Butler — Joseph Cummings. 

Delaware — H. Jones Brooke. 

Somerset and Cambria—Tosias Musser, Jonn 
WiLL. 

Lycoming, Clearfield and Clinton—Geo. R. Bar 
rett, Goorge F. Boah. 

Greene—M. McCaslin. 

Adams—John Marshall. Hepry Myers. 

Centre—George McCulloch. 

Crawford—Morrow B. Lowry, James Porter Brad- 


ey. 
Erie-Stephen Skinner, f Lyman Robinson 
Venango and Clarion David Long. 


ON JOINT BALLOT. 
Von Buren. Whigs. 


] 


Senate, 19 14 
House, 60 40 
79 54—25 majority. 
A large majority of the prothonotaries, other coun- 
ty officers sid sheriffs elected, belong to, and are ne- 


tive members of the Van Buren party. 
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OHIO. 

CoLorep persons. An important judicial deci- 
sion has lately been made in Ohio, in relation to co- 
lored people, by Judges Lane and Birchard, one of 
whom is a whig, and the otheris a Van Burenite. 
The decision asserts the principle that the legisla- 
ture of Ohio“‘have no power to make distinction 
among citizens of other states who may settle in 
this.” And the principle is asserted in reference to 
the case of a colored citizen of Louisiana, who had 
emigrated to and settled in the state. By this deci- 
sion, all the laws of the state making distinctions 
on account of color, whether in relation to giving 
security, to educational privileges, or to testimony, 
are rendered null and void, so far as the affect any 
colored citizen of other states who may have emi- 
grated, or may emigrate to Ohio. 

i [Pittsburg Adv. of 28th. 


MISSOURI. 

Representation. The St. Louis Republican of 
the 15th inst., contains an editorial article compar- 
ing the inequalities of representation in that state, 
with the inequality which is complained of, by the 
suffrage party in Rhode Island. The Republican 
says: We give the free white male population of 
twenty counties, each represented by a single mem- 
ber in the house of representatives. The ten coun- 
ties in the left hand column contain 8,846 while 
those in the righthand contain 26,313—only lacking 
225 souls of being three times the population of the 
other, or left hand ten counties! 


Caldwell, 784 Polk, 2.147 
Ripley, 788 Ralls, 2 265 
Taney, 793 Greene, 2,589 
Audrain, 50 Buchanan, 2,598 
Clarke, J Scott, 2,668 
Niangua, 900 Lafayette, 2,728 
Ozark, 950 Perry, 2,725 
Andrew, 950 Lincoln, 2,786 
Nodaway. 950 Randolph, 2,863 
Livingston, 960 Ray, 2,948 

8,846 26,313 


Five hundred carpenters and joiners are said to 
be out of employ at St. Louis. 


ED 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE COAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
From the United States Gazette. 

2. In the article published yesterday I wished to 
call attention to the importance of the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and endeavoured to show that the pro- 
ducts of her mines would, in all human probability be 
among the chief causes of her extrication from her 

resent burthens. It is difficult for us to imagine 
it possible that there should not be a very rapid and 
great increase in the consumption of coal. The 
amount consumed on the Atlantic coast during last 
year, may be considered to be from all sources about 
1,300,000 tons; about 160,000 being imported from 
Pictou, and from Great Britain. The mining and 
carrying of this coal to the consumer has given em- 

loyment to a large number of laborers, and toa 
bares amount of capital. It has caused, in these dis- 
tricts, favorably situated towns and villages to rise up 
amidst neglected forests. The town of Pottsville 
contains 5000 inhabitants—active and intelligent as 
avy place of its size in this country, and only a few 

ears since its site was occupied by a tavern and a 
blacksmith shop, in the gorge cf a mountain, and the 
vicinity which now teems with flourishing villages, 
was as silent as the desert. Where thousands of busy 
picks are now in unceasing action day and night— 
there then only could be heard through the hills the 
howl of the wolf. The busy stroke of the hammer 
of the mechanic may now be heard on all sides, and 
the plough is put into more active requisition for 40 
or 50 miles around. 

Great, however, as this change is, may we not 
with reason expect it to be still increasing? Large 
as the amount of coal sent to market may scem to 
be, it sinks into insignificance when compared with 
that of Great Britain which we are informed on 
good authority is 30.000, 000 tons per annum. This, 
valued at only two dollars per ton, gives us the large 
annual. product ofa single mineral at $60,000,000. 
Can we wonder, when we add at least as much from 
her iron, at the power which keeps the world in 
commercial subjection—that grasps the seas and 
stretches its arms to the centre of continents? An 
2ccredited English writer says “it is the chief source 
of our wealth and power, as the foundation of our 
manufacturing industry and without such a supply 
of fuel, our iron, lead, tin, and copper ore must have 
remained in their beds.” 

Mir Porter author of ‘Progress of the Nation” 
says it cannot be necessary to point out the many 
advantages which we derive from tbe profusion of 


* 
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our coal mines, the source of the greater riches than 
ever issued from the mines of Peru, or from the dia- 
mond ground at the base of the Neela Mulla moun- 
tains. But for our command of fuel the inventions 
of Watt and Arkwright would have been of small 
account, our iron mines must have long since ceased 
to be worked, and nearly every important branch of 
manufactures which we now possess must have been 
rendered impossible, or at least have been conducted 
upon a comparatively insignificent scale.” 

Professor Buckland in the Bridgewater Treatise, 
seems equally impressed with the importance of coal. 
The amount of work done in England has been sup- 
posed to be equivalent to that of between 3 and 400,- 
000,000 of men by direct labor, and we are almost 
astonished at the influence of coal and iron and steam, 
upon the fate and fortunes of the human race— ‘it 
rows, it pumps, it excavates, it carries, it draws, it 
lifts, it hammers, it spins, it weaves, it prints.“ “We 
need no further evidence to shew that the presence of 
coal, is in an especial degree the foundation of in- 
creasing population, riches and power, and of im- 
provement in almost every art which administers to 
the necessities and comforts of mankind, so advanta- 
geously adapted to the benefit of the human race.” 


With the evidence of such facts and the opinions 
expressed by such high authority, we certainly, can- 
not be accused of having too much confidence, when 
we express a firm belief that Pennsylvania is yet to 
be assisted out of her present difficulties, chiefly by 
the mineral wealth which lics in her bosom. I am 
sincere in my opinion when I say that many years 
may not elapse before we shall look back with plea- 
sure on the enterprize which opened the numerous 
avenues to our wealth, although we may regret the 
profligacy of the expenditure and the wanton waste 
of the public money and private capital. Hada wise 
policy prevailed in the beginning, and the avenues 
opened only where there was a reasonable expecta- 
iton of a speedy return from developed districts, there 
could have been no Joss of public property nor pa- 
ralysis of public credit. The avenues to the mineral 
wealth of the state when properly conducted, have 
shown the value of such property. The Schuylkill 
Navigation Company for many years netted from 20 
to 25 per cent. profit on their stock. Besides the re- 
ceipts of this company, which has extended to 38600, 
000 in a year, the freighters have received in a single 
season over $900,000. 500,000 tons of coal have paid 
nearly the whole of this immense aggregate sum, in 
one year, 51, 500.000. 


But what may we not expect from the labour and 
mineral wealth of our state a few yearshence. The 
new capital which has come in competition, as car- 
riers, in the Reading Railroad, infuses a new life 
into the region. Its effect in reducing the price of 


fuel was instantaneous and will be permanent. In 
our Eastern cities in former years, the price of a 
ton of Anthracite varied from $7 to 514. It cannow 


be furnished at 84 to 5,50, at the same places, and 
should it at any time be higher, it will be because 
the consumers do not choose to order supplies in 
good time, and thereby cause a short product. 


It cannot be considered an unreasonable antici- 
pation, if we calculate on a large increase in the con- 
sumption of coal, and that supply will for a time come 
chiefly from the Pottsville District. Ifthe new im- 
pulse now given to manufuctures by the tariff, would 
not guarantee it, the very much reduced price would 
force its extended use, being cheaper and better than 
wood. 

We may have some idea of the rapid increase of 
the Anthracite trade of Pennsylvania, by looking at 
the aggregate table of supplies, of which I will give 
the semi decades from the beginning. 


Years. T a 
1820, 65 
1825, ‘ 34,893 
1830. R A ‘ 174,734 
1835, i ele ; ` 560,758 
1840, 865,414 


Thus has this trade gone on constantly to increase 
and the present year with all its unfortuna‘e fatali- 
ties, will produce, perhaps, a little over 1,000, 000 
tons. Is there any other great branch of business 
in the country which has held its steady course 85 
this. ` 


3. The important influence of coal on civilization, 
and its value to a couutry possessing it in abundance, 
has been slightly touched upon in my former Nos. 
The subject has engaged the attention of so many 
distinguished writers in England, as well as the anx- 
ious solicitude of the government there, that it is 
only necessary for those who wish to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the subject, to 
look into the best statistical works, and into the six 
falio vols. of parliamentary reports, published at 
various periods within the last thirty years on this 
important branch of national wealth Fearful of the 
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exhaustion of this fuel, elaborate calculations have 
been made regarding its duration and its pres¢nt 
ministry, with a view of checking its exportation 
have placed an export duty upon it. 

As among the important sources of mineral wealth 
of our state, next to cual is that of iron. It enters 
into so many of our necessities and administers to 
so many of our luxuries, that it is needless to state 
any of the particulars of its usefulness: my object is 
to shew in a few words the great share it has had in 
elevating Englaad to her present degree of wealth 
and power, and to shew that our state possesses re- 
sources in that mineral far superior to her. 

Nearly all the iron manufactured in Great Britain, 
is produced from the “rock ore“ (carbonate of iron), 
which accompanies the coal seams in South Wales, 
Staffordshire, the vicinity of Glasgow, &c. the whole 
amount of “raw pig iron“ being about 1, 500, 000 tons, 
and the capital employed in it, several years since, 
was estimated at 7, 000, 000 sterling. . 

Bakewell in his Geology says: “I may be permit 
ted to remark, that, however ancient the formation of 
coal and iron may have been, the frequent occur- 
rence of these minerals together, both destined in 
future time to give to men an extensive ęmpire over 
the elements, and to contribute largely to bis means 
of civilization and comfort, cannot fail to impress 
the reflecting :nind with evidence of prospective de- 
signing intelligence.“ 

Before the discovery in England of making iron 
with mineral coal, that manufacture had there sunk 
almost into insignificance. The surface of the coun- 
try had been stripped of its wood, and in the year 
1740 the production had sunk to 17,000 tons, double 
that amount being imported. So important was it 
thought before that time, one of the objects of colo- 
nizing Virginia was stated to be the use of the forests 
in making iron for the mothercountry. The means, 
however, was discovered to exist within her own 
bosom, and the production of iron immediately rose, 
as the following table will show, to its present ex- 
traordinary height: 


In 1740 ‘ è ‘ 17,000 tons. 
1750 r > ` 22,000 
1788 ‘ ; ‘ : 68,000 
1796 , A ; ‘ 125, 000 
1806 3 i 250, 000 
1820 ‘ A ‘ 400,000 
1828 š ; : 703 184 
1838 ‘ x ‘ R 1,000,000 
1840 ‘ - 1,500,000 


I have before mentioned the great increase of po- 
pulation in connection with the coal districts. Staf- 
fordshire contains about ninety square miles and 
‘thas 200,000 souls nearly all of whom are engaged 
in mining or manufacturing. Land, which was for- 
merly an open common, is now in some cases selling 
for 1 000 pounds per acre.” This rich and populous 
country is only nine-tenths the size of the District of 
Columbia. i 

In Pennsylvania we have all the natural advan- 
tages of the proximity of coal and iron beds on which 
so much stress has been laid by British writers.— 
These lie in most of our coal fields, and are acces- 
aible more particularly in the southern or Pottsville 
basin stretchiug from the Lehigh on the east, through 
the head waters ofthe Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, 
at Dauphin, on the west. Here beds of the carbo- 
nate of iron in great abundance accompany the coal 
as they do in South Wales, the greatest manufactur- 
ing district of iron in the world. 

In addition to all these advantages, Pennsylvania 
has an abundance of other and superior iron ores, 
which carried to the coal will produce by a mixture 
a quality ofiron superior to the British. I mean the 
hydrates and the oxides, the bog ores, hematite, 
primitive and fossiliferous ores. These abound in 
many counties and are accessible al very little ex- 
pense. 

With these two great sources of wealth—the real 
foundation of the power and eminence of Great Bri- 
tain—what has Pennsylvania to fear, if the people 
place their confidence in honest and intelligent states- 
men? Prosperity and confidence restored within her 
boundaries, the burthen of her present debt would 
be scarcely felt. [Communicated by “I” 
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ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES HOME LEAGUE. 


New York, October 13, 1842. 

The United States Home League convened this 
day, its anniversary, at 12 o’clock, noon, in pursu- 
ance of public notice and of adjournment, in October 
last, at the rooms of the Lyceum of Natural History, 

The president and secretary having taken their 
seats. the convention was called to order by the 
chair, and the general objects of the meeting briefly 
stated. 
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On motion of C. C. Haven, esq. it was voted, that 
a committee of five be appointed, which, uniting 
with the central committee, shall constitute a busi- 
ness committee empowered to bring all subjects of 
business before the convention. The motion having 
been carried, the committee were nominated and 
appointed as follows: C. P. Holcombe, esq. of De- 
Jaware; qudge Thompson, of Saratoga, New York; 
Dudley Marvin, esq. of New York city; Samuel Oak- 
Jey, esq. of Brooklyn, New York; aud Stephen Dodd, 
esq. ot New Jersey. 

Joseph Blunt, esq. from the central committee, 
made some remarks in relation to the proceedings of 
thut committee since the session of the last conven- 
tion, and proposed to submit at length his views on 
some important points which he desired migut be 
brought before the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Haven, it was voted that all re- 
solutions and subjects of business brought before the 
convention, shall be referred to the business com- 
mittee. 

After the transaction of farther minor business and 
the reading of various communications, the cenven- 
tion adjourned to meet again in the afternoon, where- 
upon the committee reported the following order of 
business: 

Ist. Thie choice of annual officers for the National 
Home League. 24. The oliering of resolutions. 

3d. The appointment of a finance committee; an | 
thai an address, with other publications, be referred 
to the central committee. 

The report having been adopted, the convention 
proceeded to the choice of otlicers, the result of 
winch was as follows: 

President, general James Tallmadge. _ 

Ist vice president, governor Mahlon Dickerson, of 
New Jersey; 2d do. James Brewster, of Connecticut; 
3d do. Dr. J. W. Thompson, of Delaware; 4th do. 
Hariaar Denny, Pennsylvania. 

_diecurding secretary, L. D. Chaplin, New York. 
Corresponding secretary, T. B. Wakeman, N. V. 
Treasurer, Wm. G. Lambert, New York. 

Centrul commillee or council: 

Joscph Blunt, C. C. Haven, A. Chandler, J. D. P. 
Ogden, John Ca@aipbeil, New York, city; Samuel 
Oakley, Brocklyn, New York; Joseph Burden, Troy; 
Charles S. Morgan, Virginia; Johu S. Riddle, Phila- 
delphia, Penn ; Joseph Grinnell, and Allen Putnam, 
of Massachusetts; W. B. Kenney, New Jersey. 

Mr. Haven, from the committee on business, fur- 
ther repurted a series of resolutions, which being 
read cojecuvely, again taken up separately, read, 
and discussed maturely, they were ultimately and 
unanimousiy adopted. 

ADJOURNED SESSION. 
Friday, 14th. 

The chair, after calling the convention to order, 
addressed the meeting at length, and with much 
force, on several important 1 1 0 connected with 
the objects of the National Home League. Thos. 
Fletcher, Esq of Philadelphia, followed in some 
very pertinent remarks on the eflects of the late ta- 
riff, and the interests of the farmer as connected 
therewith. The convention was further addressed 
by several gentlemen, with much ability and eflect. 

The secretary here stated to the convention that 
he had received letters from delegates appointed to 
the convention, apologizing for their inability to at- 
tend. Also a letter from C. P. Holcomb, Esq. of 
Delaware, by whom it had been expected the con- 
vention would be addressed, stating that he had been 
unexpecicdly called to leave the city. 

The business committee, through its chairman, 
Mr. Haven, then presented several resolutions, 
which being severally discussed, were, with one ex- 
ception, unanimously adopted. Mr. Greely then 
offered other resolutions, the reception of which not 
being in accordance with a preliminary vote of the 
convention, regulating its proceedings, that vote, on 
motion, was rescinded to enable the mover of the 
resolutions to bring them forward for the approval of 
the meeting. The resolutions, after an animated de- 
bate, and much diversity of sentinent, were decided 
tu be carried, on the third appeal to the votes of the 
meeting, by a mo erty oF ee The convention 

motion adjourned. 
TAE au 1. D. CHAPIN, secretary. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolced, That tho members of this committee 
welcome the return of this anniversary. It brings 
with it proofs that our labors have not been in vain; 
that the sceptre of the people is everywhere extend- 
ed towards us, encouraging us to maintain sound 
principles in preference tu party requisitions, and 

romising the ullimate success ot what we wish to 

establisn, viz: protection to American industry 
wherever developed, the promotion of our agricul- 
tural, commercial, and manufacturing interests, and 
the maintenance of foreign trade on principles of 
just reciprocity. 


— 


Resolved, That our first duty as American citizens 
is a preference to the country which is the land of 
our birth or the home of our choice, and that we 
are bound steadfastly to maintain those principles 
which will advance its prosperity. One of these 
principles we believe to be that of fostering all the 
industrial pursuits and useful arts that may tend to 
our support and independence as a nation. This 
convention, therefore, openly takes the ground that 
all the revenue necessary for an economical and li- 
beral administration of the government should be 
levied by discriminating duties for the protection of 
American industry. the encouragement of the use- 
ful arts, and the support of our national indepen- 
dence. 


Resolved, That any policy by which adequate pro- 
tection to American interests is to be subverted 
would be a violation of the privileges now accorded 
to the industrious and enterprising citizens whose 
capital and labor are involved in the mutual interests 
of agriculture, manufactures and mechanical pur- 
suits, and would moreover, be an infraction of that 
trust reposed in our government which is so essen- 
tial to bind the people and the states to the Union. 


Resolved, That this convention, in common with 
the free industrial classes throughout the country, 
approve the general principle of. protection for the 
sake of protection, not incidental, nor horizontal, 
and least of all, accidental; but a liberal, well di- 
gested, and, whatever its imperfections, most accep- 
table tariff, being now passed, without compromise, 
by the independent votes of the friends of home in- 
dustry, it will be our determined and most zealous 
aim to guard it from repeal, or the insidious attacks 
of hireling presses in foreign interest, and from be- 
ing sacrificed by sectional or political enemies, or 
‘base, revolting’ friends. 

Resolved, That as the example of the U. States in 
offering reciprocal treaties, upon free trade princi- 
ples, has been counteracted by a narrow system of 
foreign policy, favoring some portion of our home 
products to the great disparagement of others, 
and has been decidedly prejudicial to the general in- 
terests of the country, it is due to our national honor 
and welfare tobe just in regard to our own states as 
well as friendly to foreign nations; and without 
abandoning a liberal spirit of international trade, 
we ouglit to maintain our own essential rights and 
foster the growth and independence of our own 
country in preference to any other. 

Resolved, ‘That the protection and promotion of the 
arts of peace constitute an integral part of the 
strength and sovercignty of a nation, and deserve as 
a defence the patronage of government as much as 
navies or standing armies. It is the decided opinion, 
therefore, of this convention, that our country re- 
quires the formation of a home department devoted 
to the industrial interest of the country, including 
those of agriculture, commerce, manufactories, min- 
ing, the fisheries, and internal improvements, which, 
in connection with commissioners of the customs, 
should steadily furnish reports to congress and the 
country at large, by which our legislators may be 
enlightened and our citizens generally be benefitted. 


Resolved, That the members of this convention, 
representing the united Home League of the whole 
country, disclaim, as they have ever done, a blind 
allegiance to any party, but, uniting with the inde- 
pendent and true friends of home interests of all par- 
ties, they seek to advance the general welfare of the 
whole country by the diffusion of patriotic senti- 
ments and the practice of invaluable American 
principles. 


Resolved, That a great change in public opinion 
having been brought about by the statistical facts and 
arguments published by the Home League associa- 
tion, we now urge on the central committee the con- 
tinuance of such publications. We wish farmers es- 
pecially, to see the value of our home market for 
those agricultural products they cannot send abroad 
without paying from 100 to 1,000 per cent. more 
duties than are levied on imports taken in exchange 
for them, and we want our citizens generally to un- 
derstand the fact, that protection is not for the bene- 
fit of monopolists at home, but to defend us against 
those abroad—for with our home market secure 
against excessive imports of such goods as we can 
and ought to manufacture, every such article, amply 
protected, will become cheaper by the effect of home 
competition, and thus put an end to smuggling, as 
well as ſoreigu rivalship. 


Resolved, That an union oſ education and labor is as 
advantageous to a young nation desirous to introduce 
he useful arts. as schooling and learning a trade is 
among the enterprising young inen of an industrious 
communiiy. The expense of introducing skill and 
costly experiments to obtain pertection in any me- 
chanical and inanufacturing pursuits should be indem- 
nified by those who are benefitted by it, and if our 
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country is enriched by successful appropriations of 
individual capitalists for these objects, it is for its in- 
terest to protect them, or at least to pay the cost of 
learning the trades which enterprise and ingenuity 
have introduced. 

Reselved, therefore, That protection is right in prin- 
ciple as well as practice. Every nation that adupts 
this policy advances in civilization and independence; 
ali who neglect and abandon it. either remain pogr 
and ignorant, or retrograde into barbarity. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all our fellow-cj- 
tizons, who wish to see our own laboring men well 
educated, well clothed, and well fed; to give prefe- 
rence to fabrics made at home by our own freemen, 
rather than to use imported luxuries for the mainte 
nance of unfortunate foreign serfs. 

Resolved, That the interests of agriculture and ma- 
nufactures are one and indivisible, as demonstrated 
alike by the experience of our own and the history 
of other countries; that the importance of the home 
market created by manufacturing, is strikingly exem- 
plified by the fact that the prices of land, of bread- 
stuffs and provisions were doubled during the opera- 
tion of the tariff policy, and although the exportation 
of the two latter has been diminished by foreign re- 
strictions, the home consumption has vastly increased. 

Resolved, That while the immense contractions of 
our currency within the last few years, inevitably 
causing a reduction of the prices of all products, has 
necessarily reduced the money prices of labor, we 
rejoice to believe and know that, 80 soon as the new 
tariff shall have had time to exert its fair and full ef- 
fect in giving activity to business and steady employ- 
ment to industry, the general condition of the labor 
ing classes will be sensibly and permanently improv- 
ed, and the actual reward of Jabor increased, what- 
ever its money price shall be. 

Resolved, That it is hereby recommended to the 
friends of the protection of home labor throughout 
the union, to press the importance of this subject upon 
the attention of the laboring men of the country in 
every practicable manner, and to require of the can- 
didates for congress, especially of the respective po- 
litical parties, express and unequivocal avowals of 
their soundness on this question, and their determina- 
tion to consider it secondary to no other interest, but 
to uphold faithfully the priueiple and policy of pro- 
tection. 

W hereas, it is of paramount importance, in the 
maintenance and dissemination of the principles and 
object of this national association, and of its auxilia- 
ries throughout the United States, that an organ, or 
publication, communicating those principles and the 
various and important facts on which they are based, 
should be speedily and permanently established— 
therefore, 

Resolved, That a publication proposed through ad- 
vice of the central committee, by the secretary, un- 
der the title of “THE UNITED STATES ME- 
CHANIC AND HOME ADVOCATE,” meets with 
the approval and sanction of the convention, and that 
it is recommended to the auxiliary associations and 
the friends of home industry and American interests 
generally. 

NOTICE. , 

At a subsequent meeting of the central committee, 
it was resolved that C. C. Haven, Esq. be requested 
to prepare an address to be published under its sanc- 
tion. Such an address intended to consider fairly the 
principles, history and advantages of the protective 
policy, and to disseminate information based on sta- 
tistical facts, and communications from .men of all 
parties, and the various interests connected with the 
subject in every section of the country, it is the re- 
quest of the writer that any particular views and im- 
portant information which may enable him to digest 
and complete a publication suitable to the importance 
of the subject, may be forwarded to him free of post- 
age, by the several auxiliary leagues, and others in- 
terested in the cause of home interests a3 soon as 
practicable. — 


REMARKS OF GEN. JAMES TALLMADGE, 
On taking the chair of the Home League, after his re- eleo- 
tion as president. 
Friday evening, Oct. 14. 

Gentiemen: Before proceeding to business, allow 
me to express to you my gratification at the high 
compliment pits have paid me in re-electing me your 
president. Although 1 had desired to be excused 
from further service in this post, and had so inform- 
ed you, yet since you have decided to command me 
farther 1 accept the station indicated, and shall en- 
deavor to discharge iu duties with zeal and assiduity. 
This appears to me a fit occasion fur one or two 
remarks bearing on the principles and ubjects of our 
Home League. I feel that our labors for the last 
year have been beneficial to the country. We have 
ceared the standard of true American principles, and 
disseminated truths which will long exert a salutary 
influence. I feel that our association should be per- 
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tunted, and that we should urge the importance of REMARKS OF GOVERNOR SEWARD AT THE CROTON Creditor. It is this point of view that the completion 
orming similar leagues of the friends of home indus- CELESRATION: of this costly structure, we this day commemorate, 


try in every state, until we shall present an organiza- 
tion complete and unbroken from one end of the 


union to the other. Never wereour principles more 
important than now—never was their maintenance 
more essential to the well-being of the country. 

The time is favorable for asking your attention a 
few moments to some facts connected witb the prin- 
ciples which we seek to establish. 

The late census informs us of the remarkable fact 
that four-fifths of the entire population of the union 


is replete with encourage ment and instruction. Sir, 


Mr. Muyor and fellow citizens: Accept my thanks Jet us for a moment suppose that the municipal legise 


for this flattering, this generous welcome. To be 


thus remembered at a moment like this, amidst the 


heartfelt rejoicings, not only of the thousands who 
dwell in this proud city, but of the multitudes 
who have poured in from the surrounding com- 
munities, demands and receives my warmest grati- 
tude. 


You have well observed, sir, that these multitudes 


lature after incurring a heavy debt, had, in a moment 
of prejudice, passion, or fear, before the coimp'etion 
of the agneduct, suspended its further construction. 
, Could we imagine a spectacle more degrading than 
the dismembered work lying in fragments through 

out its length of forty miles. from the Croton Lake 
to the confines of the city? Who could then be found 
“so poor to do it reverence,” and who so sternly vir- 


are engaged in or directly supported by agriculture. i have joined in this glorious pageant, not as curious tuous, as to submit without complaint, to the taxa- 
The great agricultural class are the rulers of the! spectators, but rather as joint owners of the great, tion which such folly would render necessary? Let 


country. They are essentially sound on this vital 
subject of protection. They are right when they act 
upon it atall. They need but to be awakened to the 
importance of prompt and vigorous action to secure 
the decided and abiding triumph of our cause. 

Let us turn a moment to the condition of our na- 
tional commerce. Our imports last year amounted 
to $127,000,000; on which we imposed and collected 
duties amounting in all to $14,000,000, or barely 11 
per cent. on the aggregate. During the same year, 
our export of home products, mainly agricultural, 
amounted to 891, 000, 000. On which, foreign nations 
imposed duties amounting to $113,000,000, or at the 
rate of 124 per cent. on their total value—or a ba- 
lance of over one hundred per cent. against the labor 
and production of this country! Can the country 
bear this? Ought not all considerations of mere par- 
ty interest be made to give way until we can devise a 
permanent remedy against this enormous injustice? 
Ought we to rest contented under a burthen of one 
hundred per cent. imposed on the free labor of this 
country in a competition with the vassal labor of Eu- 
rope, living on sixpence a day? 

he commercial statistics of our country have only 
been collected and preserved systematically since 
1816. From these the following facts are obtained: 

Our coasting trade is entirely protected against fo- 
reign competition. Since 1816, our coasting tonnage 
has quadrupled, while during that same period our 
tonnage employed in ſoreigu trade has not augmented 
at all! During that term our population has doubled! 
Why not our foreign tonnage? The answer to this 
question is, that during this term the British tonnage 
engaged in trade with this country has doubled, while 
the German has trebled! 

Inquiries made within the lost year show that of 
the heavy importation into this port eighty-three per 
cent. (five-sixths of the whole) were avowedly on 
foreign account, while of the residue about one-half 
was nomina'ly imported by commission houses, but 
really on foreign account also. Here are our own 
merchants. native and naturalized, driven out of the 
trade of their own country, and forced into retire- 
ment or bankruptcy, because nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness which should be theirs is surrendered into the 
hands of foreigners! 

The time was, when New York was the commer- 
cial emporium of our country. Is it so now? ls not 
our emporium virtually London or Liverpool? The 
time was when she had forty ships on the stocks; 
the tune is when she has not one! The time is also 
now when she has more than two hundred vessels 
Jying idle in our docks. The external commerce of 
the country has passed mainly into foreign hands, 
carry ing with it our carrying trade our tonnage, our 
ship-building. Is it not time that the country should 
earnestly resolve to take care of its own interests to 
cherish efficiently its own commerce and its home 
labor? Let us hope that the passage of the new tariff 
m.rks the commencement of such a policy. 

Gentlemen, I could wish to present further facts 
of similar tenor to your notice, but time will not per- 
mit. We can now only add, as from cause to effect, 
that agricultnre is without a market, commerce is 
perishing, the nation is without a currency, the go- 
vernment has an empty treasury, labor is unemploy- 
ed, and the home industry of the country is depressed 
and degraded in an unequal competition with the vas- 
sal labor of other countries. Let us proceed to the 
business of the evening. 


CROTON CELEBRATION, 


An erroneous version of governor Seward’s toast 
at the celebration was given in the New York 
papers and inserted from them into the Register, 
page 125. To give the correct version, is due to that 
gentleman the more especially as there was exception 
taken to the exclusiveness of the sentiment as erro- 
reously published. The remarks made at the time 
by the governor are too good to be considered of 
local import. We copy them for their intrinsic 
merit. 


work whose completion we this day celebrate. It is 
indeed the triumph not only of the city but of the 
country at large. Its results reach far beyond the 
narrow confines of the metropolis. An achievement 
like this which casts the mantle of protection over 
the commercial store houses of the continent, may in- 
deed be a subject of {clicitation for the whole Ameri- 


can people. 

We have this day enjoyed the spectacle alike rare 
and sublime, of a vast community e in one 
common emotion, called ſorth by the perſormance 
of a great act in the mighty drama of a nation’s bis- 
tory. If the immortal bard spoke truly of individual 
man when he said, 


“All the worid’s a etage. 
And all the men and women merely players, 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And each man in his turn plays many parts.” 


how much more august the spectacle to him who 
meditates on social man playing his various parts 
upon “the broad and universal theatre of nations” 
and amid the shifting scenes of human society. And 
such a spectacle is this day presented. We celebrate 
a work commenced and completed indeed within our 
day and generation, but extending its results far 
into the lengthening vista of succeeding ages. I 
will not attempt, sir, to embody the emotious ex- 
cited by the event, nor even to depict the feelings of 
pleasure awakened by the physical change which has 
stolen over the city of our pride and atfection. A 
new feature has becn stamped upon the face of our 
metropolis. But yesterday it was the dusty trading 
mart, unattractive and unadorned. ‘To-day the pure 
mountain stream gushes through its streets and 
sparkles in its squares. To the noble rivers with 
which it was encircled by nature is now added the 
limpid stream brought hither by art, until in the 
words of the Roman poet, alike descriptive and pro- 
phetic, her citizens exult 


“inter flamina nota 
Et tontes sacros.” 


But it is not for the purpose of dwelling on the 
grandeur of this noble work, or evenfits manifold and 
beneficial influences upon the health and happiness 
of a vast population, that [ have risen, but rather to 
draw from the occasion whatever of instruction it 
suggests. 


1 would then venture to remark that this stupen- 
dous aqueduct and these splendid fountains, so wor- 
thy of being enjoyed, are equally worthy of being 
paid for. ‘They owe their very existence to that 
mighty engine of modern civilization public credit. 
With borrowed money they have been built. Is there 
one among us with sou! so dead.” as to doubt that 
this debt will be paid to the utmost farthing? Is 
there one among this assembled multitude who 
would enjoy the benefit, yet basely shrink from the 
burthen? The glorious work yet remains manfully 
to meet and punctually to pay the debt which has 
been so wisely, so beneficently incurred. Who will 
venture to predict that this sacred duty will not be 
fully performed? Who can believe that the foul bio’ 
of repudiation will ever spread itself over the pure 
untarnished credit of this high spirited community 
Were this possible, the massive walls and lofty arches 
of this noble structure, now the city’s pride, would 
stand as monuments only of her degradation and 
shame. It is not, sir, that I believe it possible that 
under any circumstances or under any temptation. 
our city or our state could fail fur a moment to main- 
tain unsullied its public faith, byt rather that it 
seems peculiarly proper on this occasion of rejuicing 
to declare our firm belief that the debt incurred for 
the public works not only of this city and this state, 
but of all the American communities, will be as it 
ought to be, paid to the utmost farthing. It is true, 
sir, that in some misguided portions of our country, 
breaches of public faith have occurred iujurious to 
the national character and dangerous to public mo- 
rals; but | cannot doubt that each and every of the 
defaulting communities which shall steadily and 
manfuily persevere to the final completion of its 
works, will find in the resulting benefits, ample 
means for redeeusing the faith plizhted to the public 


zus then adopt as a cardinal maxim, in the conduct of 
these great enterprises, that benefits must be made to 
‘keep pace with burthens—in a word, that works 
once commenced must be steadily and perseveringhy 
| prosecuted, and we afford the surest guarantee for 
the preservation of public faith. 


The Croton Aqueduct is but one of many works 
of physical improvement constituting portions of an 
exteusive system, commenced in a season of great 
prosperity, and all hke this tending to develope the 
resources and promote the honor aud weltare of the 
country. Why is at, that white public contidencs has 
forsaken all others, it has crowned the consumma— 
tion of this? Can the cause be mistaken? Is it not 
that enlightened forecast, and steady, unflinching 
perseverance have carried this work to its destred 
end? The mingied emotions of pride and joy whic 
have filled the bosoms of the vast multitudes this 
day assembled. atisrd but a furetaste of the feelings 
which will be kindled when our whole system of 
public works shall be brought into beneficial opera- 
tion, With this bright example to encourage and 
Jead us onward, shall we be told that we have not 
the ability to proceed further? Away then with un- 
manly despondency! Our state possesses resources 
aud revenues, sure and unfailing, equal to the sup- 
port of her government and the payment of all her 
existing debts—and I here proclaim, that without 
embarrassment, or cause for embarrassment, she 
could with the expenditure of a sum but litle ex- 
ceeding that which the city of New York has ex- 
pended on this aqueduct, complete to the utinost 
mile, all her unfinished canals and rail roads. If the 
city, with three hundred and twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants, can expend ona single undertaking twelve 
millions of dollars, cannot the state of New Vork, 
with two anu ‘lf millions of people, and compre- 
hending within its limits this very city, sustain the 
further burthen of seventeen millions required to 
finish works now in progress? ‘Tae proposition de- 
monstrates itself We want only time and not muci 
of that. Let us dispel then the clouis which ob- 
scure our vision, look at the brightening sky, aud put 
forth every energy and submit to every burtien, 
even to each citizen’s taking the spade in bids own 
hands, to complete the New York and Erie and ine 
New York and Albany rail roads, the two untinished 
lateral canals, and the enlargement of the Eric ca- 
nal. 


One more reflection and I shall have done. This 
aqueduct, like all our other public works, was under- 
taken not only for the present but for the future. — 
Its capacity is graduated not to supply the wants of 
the present population of the city, but io meet the 
exigencies of the million who within half a century 
may be congregated upon Manhattan Island. Shall 
that million be allowed to plant here their hopes 
and their homes? That resuit depends on the com - 
pletion of the public works of this state, and those 
of the communities with which we are connected. 
There are other Atlantic ports besides New York, 
other rivers besides the tludson, other canals and 
rail roads besides our own, other governments be- 
sides the city councils I address and the legislature 
of our state; and although the trade of the conti- 
nent now flows in our channels, it has vot worn 
them so deeply that it may not yet be diverted. 


Believe me, fellow citizens, that l speak for no 
temporary effect, and with no personal motive. I 
have reason to love the state of New York, not 
merely like all her sons, but l owe her a debt that 
few are ever permitted to incur. II, short of Heg- 
ven, I have an object paramount to her welfare and 
honor, I know it not; and if J have a thouzht, feele 
ing or emotion inconsistent with her best and highest 
interests, may this right arm drop off and may this 
tongue forget its cunning. 

With pride which none but a citizen of the state 
of New York can know, I offer to this vast assembly 
this sentiment: 

Tie city of New York. One American community 
which through a trying crisis, and amidst discourag. 
ing embarrassinents, has prosecuted the system of 
physical improvement, at tlie same time maintaining 
its credit and completing its works. 
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SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, - 


AND OCCURRENCES ON THE DELIVERY OF AN ABOLI- 
TION PETITION TO HIM AT RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
From the Lexington Observer. 

On the Ist of October, 1842. Mr. Clay being on 
his way from Duyton, in Ohio, to Indianapolis, the 
seat of government of the state of Indiana, to which 
he had been previously invited, stopped at Richmond, a 
flourishing town in that state, where a vast multitude 
amounting to 15 or 20,000 had assembled to meet 
him, and greet and welcome his arrival among them. 
Mr. Clay was informed that a Mr. Mendenhall was 
present and desirous of presenting a petition to him, 
and he was requested for that purpose to ascend the 
stand. He did so, and delivered the petition to Mr. 
Clay. He handed it to a friend, who read it aloud 
to Mr. Clay and to the assemdly. The petition pray- 
ed, or requested that Mr. Clay would forthwith libe- 
rate all his slaves, unjusily, aa it is alleged, held in 
bondage, and placed the application principally on 
the ground that by the Declaration of American In- 
dependet:ce, it is declared “that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights,” &c. 

After the reading of the petition, the assembly 
manifested great sensation, some cried out pull him 
(Mr. Mendenhall), down, and a high decree of excite- 
ment, of anger, and of indignation were kindling 
against him. The semen manifestation of displea- 
sure on the part of Mr. Clay, might have exposed 
Mr. Mendendall to great personal danger. But, Mr. 
Clay rose, with perfect calmness and composure, and 
first addressed the multitude, in a strain of persua- 
sion and entreaty. He hoped that Mr. M. might be 
treated with the greatest forbearance and respect. He 
assured his felluw citizens there collected, that the 
presentation of the petition had not occasioned him 
the slightest pain, nor excited one solitary disagreea- 
ble emotion. If it were to be presented to him, he 
preferred that it should be done in the face of this 
vast and respectable assemblage. Ile thought he 
could give it such an answer as became him and the 
subject of which it treated. At all events, he en- 
treated and beseeched his fellow citizens, for their 
sake, for his country’s sake, for his sake, to offer nu 
disrespect, no indignity, no violence, in word ur decd, 
to Mr. Mendenhall. 

This appearing to compose the assembly, Mr. 
Clay, bowed to Mr. Mendenhall, and addressing him, 
said: 

I will now, sir, make to you and this petition, 
such a response as becomes me. Allow me to say 
that I think you have not conformed to the inde- 
pendent character of an American citizen, in pre- 
senting a pelition to me. I am like yourself buta 
private citizen. A petition, as the term implies, ge- 
nerally proceeds from an inferior in power, or sta- 
tion to'a superior; but between us, there is entire 
equality. And what are the circumstances under 
which you have chosen to offer it? I am a total 
stranger, pene through your state, on my way to 
its capitol, in consequence of an invitation with 
which I have been honored to visit it, to exchan se 
friendly salutations with such of my fellow citizens of 
Indiana as think proper to meet me. and to accept of 
their hospitality. Anxious as Liam to see them, and 
to view parts of the state witch J had never seen, 
I came here with hesitation and reructance, because 
I apprehended that the motives of my journey might 
be misconceived and perverted. But when the fulfil- 
ment of an old promise to visit Indianapolis was m- 
sisted upon, I yielded to the solicitation of friends 
and have presented myself among you. 

Such is the occasion which has been deliberately 
selected for tendering this petition to me. [am ad- 
vanced in years, and neither myself nur the place of 
my residence is altogether unknown to the world. 
You might at any time within these Jast 25 or 30 

cars have presented your petition to ne at Ashland. 
i you had gone there for that purpose, you should 
have been received and treated with períect respect 
ani liberal hospitality. 

Now, Mr. Mendenhall, let us reverse conditions 
and suppose that you had been invited to Kentucky 
to partake of its hospitality; and that, previous to 
your orrival, E had employed such means as I un- 
derstand have been use 
obtain the signatures of citizens of that state to a 
petition, to present to you, to relinquish your farın 
or other property, what would you have thought of 
such a procoeding? Would you have deemed it cour- 
teous and according to the rites of hospitality? 

I know well that you, and those who think with 
you, controvert the legitimacy of slavery, and deny 
the right of property in slaves. But the law of my 
atate and other states have otherwise ordained.— 
The law may be wrong, in your opinion, and ought 
to be repealed; but, then, you and your associates 
are net the law makers ior us, aud unless you can 


d 


to get up this petition, 


show some authority to nullify our laws, we must 
continue to respect them. Until the law is repealed 


we must be excused for asserting the rights—aye, 
the property in slaves—which itsanctions, authorises, 
and vindicates. 

And who are the petitioners whose organ you as- 
sume to be? J have no doubt that many of them are 
worthy, amiable and humane persons, who, by erro- 


| neous representations. have been induced incanside- 


rately to affix their signatures to this petition, and 
that they will deeply regret it. Others and nota 
few, I arn told, are free blacks, men, women and 
children, who have been artfully deceived and impos- 
ed upon. A very large portion I have been credibly 
informed, are the political opponents of the party to 
which I belong—democrats, as they most undeser- 
vedly call themselves. who have eagerly seized this 
opportunity to wound, as they imagined, my feelings, 
and to aid the cause to which they are attached. In 
other quarters of the union, democrats claim to be 


ithe exclusive champions of the southern interests, 


the only safe defenders of the rights in slave proper- 
ty, and unjustly accuse us whigs with abolition de- 
signs, wholly incompatible with its security. What 
ought these distant democrats to think of the course 
of their friends here who have united in this petition? 
And what is the foundation of this appeal to me in 
Indiana to liberate the slaves under my care in Ken- 
tuck)? Is it a general declaration, in the act an- 
ncuncing to the world the independence of the thir- 
teen American colonics, that all men are created 
equal. Now, as an abstract principle, there is no 
doubt of the truth of that declaration; and itis desira- 
ble in the original construction of society, and in or- 
ganized societies, to kcep it in view as a great funda- 
mental principle. But, then, I apprehend that in no 
society that ever did exist, or ever shall be formed, 
was or can the equality asserted among the members 
of the human race, be practically enforced and car- 
ricd out. There are portions of it, large portions, 
women, minors, insane, culprits, transient sojuurncrs, 
that will always probably remain subject to the go- 
vernment of another portion of the community. 


That declaration, whatever may be the extent of 
its import, was made by the delegations of the thir- 
teen states. In most of them slavery existed, and 
was established by law. It was introduced and forced 
upon the colonies by the paramount law of England. 
Do you believe, that in making that declaration, the 
states that concurred in it intended that it should be 
tortured into a virtual emancipation of all the slaves 
within their respective limits? Would Virginia and 
the other southern states have ever united in a decla- 
ration which was to be interpreted into an abolition 
of slavery among them? Did any oneof the thirteen 
states entertain such a design or expectation? To 


be to charge a political fraud upon the noblest band 
of patriots that ever assembled in counc:], a fraud 
upon the confederacy of the revolution, a fraud upon 
the union of these states, whose constitution not only 
recognised the lawfulness of slavery, but permitted 
the importation of slaves from Africa until the year 
1808. And Tam bold to say that. if the doctrines of 
| modern ultra-political abolitionists had been serious- 
ly promulgated at the epoch of our revolution, our 
glorious independence would never have been achiev- 
ed. Never! Never! [Great applause.”] 

l know the predominant sentiment in the free 
states is adverse to slavery; but happy in thcir own 
exemption, from whatever evils may attend it, the 
great mass of our fellow citizens there do not seck 
to violate the constitution or to disturb the harmony 
of these states. I desire no concealment of my opi- 
nions in regard to the institution of slavery. J look 
upon it as a great evil and deeply lament that we 
have derived it from the parental government and 
from our ancestors. I wish every slave in the Unit- 
ed States wus in the country of his ancestors. But 
here they are, and the question is, how can they be 
best dealt with? Ifa state of nature existed, and we 
were about to lay the foundations of society, no man 
would be more strongly opposed than I should be to 
incorporate the institution of slavery among its ele- 
ments. But there is an incalculable difference be- 
tween the original formation of society, and a Jong 
existing organized society, with its ancient laws, in- 
stitutions and establishments. Now, great as I ac- 
knowledge, in my opinion, the evils of slavery are, 
they are nothing, absolutely nothing, in comparison 
with the far greater evils which would inevitably 
flow from a sudden, general and indiscriminate eman- 
cipation. In some of the states the number of slaves 
approximates towards an equality with the whites; in 
one or two they surpass them. What would be the 
condition of the two races in those states upon the 
supposition of an immediate emancipation? Does 
any man suppose that they would become blended 
into one homogeneous mass? Does any man recom- 
mend amalgamation—tha! revolting admixture, alike 


offensive to God and man? 


charge upon me. 
iform to the dictates of humanity, by ridding myself 
.of that charge, and sending them forth into the world. 


For those whom He. by 
their physical properties, has made unlike and put 
asunder, we may, without presumptuousness, sup- 
pose were never intended to be joined together in one 
of the holiest rites. And let me tell you, sir, if you 


do not already know it, that such are the feelings— 


prejudices, if you please, (and what man claiming to 
be a statesman will overlook, or disregard, the deep 
seated and unconquerable prejudices of the people) 
in the slave states, that no human law could enforce 
a union between the two races. 

What then would certainly happen? A struggle 
for political ascendancy; the blacks seeking to ac- 
quire, and the whites to maintain possession of the 
government. Upon the supposition of a general im- 
mediate emancipation, in those states where the 
blacks outnumber the whites, they would have no- 
thing to do but to insist upon another part of the 
same Declaration of Independence, as Dorr and his 
deluded democratic followers recently did in Rhode 
Island, according to which an undefined majority 
have the right, at their pleasure, to subvert an exist- 
ing government and institute a new one, in its place, 
and then the whites would be brought in complete 
subjection to the blacks! A contest would inevita- 
bly ensue between the two races, civil war, carnage, 
pillage, conflagration, devastation and the ultimate 
extermination or expulsion of the blacks. Nothing 
is more certain. And are not these evils far gree- 
ter than the mild and continually improving state of 
slavery which exists in this country? l sav continu- 
ally improving; for if this gratifying progress in the 
amelioration of the condition of the slaves has been 
checked in some of the states, the responsibility 
must attach to the unfortunate agitation of the sub- 
ject of abolition. In consequence of it, increased 
rigor in the police and further restraints have been im- 
posed; and I do believe that gradual emancipation (the 
only method of liberation that has ever been thought 
safe or wise by any body in any of the slave states) 
has been postponed half a century. 


Without any knowledge of the relations in which 
I stand to my slaves, or their individual condition, 
you, Mr. Mendenhall, and your associates who have 
been active in getting up this petition, call on me 
forthwith to liberate the whole of them. Now let 
me tell you that some half a dozen of them, from 
age, decrepitude or infirmity, are wholly unable to 
gain a livelihood for themselves, and are a heavy 
Do you think that I should con- 


with the boon of liberty, to end a wretched existence 
in starvation? Another class is composed of help- 
less infants, with or without improvident mothers. 


Do you believe as a christian that I should perform 
a t . > 
impute such a secret and unavowed purpose would my duty towards them, by abandoning them to their 


fate? Then, there is another class who would not 
accept their freedom if I would give it to them. I 


have for many years owned a slave that I wished 


would leave me, but he will not. What shall 1 do 


with that class? 


What my treatment of my slaves is, you may learn 
from Charles, who accompanies me or this journes, 
and who has travelled with me over the greater pact 
of the United States and in both the Canadas, and 
has had a thousand opportunities, if he had chosen 
to embrace them, to leave me. Excuse me, Mr. 
Mendenhall, for saying that my slaves are as well 
fed and clad, look as sleak and hearty, and are quite 
as civil and respectful in their demeanor, and as lit- 
tle disposed to wound the feelings of any one, as 
you are. (Great and continued laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 

Let ine recominend you, sir, to imitate the bene- 
volant example of the society of Friends in the 
midst of which you reside. Meek, gentle, embued 
with the genuine spiritof our benign religion, whilst, 
in principle they are firmly opposed to slavery, they 
do not seek to accomplish its extinction by foul epi- 
thets. coarse and vulgar abuse, and gross calumuy. 
Their wavs do not lead through blood, revolution 
and disunion. Their broad and comprehensive phr 
lanthrophy embraces, as they belicve. the good and 
the happiness of the white as well as the black race; 
giving to the one their commiseration, to the other 
their kindest sympathy. ‘Their instruments are nat 
those of detraction and of war, but of peace, per- 
suasion and earnest appeals to the charities of the 
human heart. Unambitious, they have no political 
objects or purposes to subserve. My intercourse 
with them through life has been considerable, inte- 
resting and agreeable; and J venture to say that no- 
thing could have induced them, as a society, what- 
ever a few individuals might have been tempted to 
do, to seize the occasion of my casual passage 
through this state, to ofier me a personal indignity. 

[This part of Mr. Clay’s speech was listened to 
with deep and absorbing attention, and was foliuw- 
ed by loud bursts of applause } 
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J respect the motives of rational abolitionists, 
who are actuated by a sentiment of devotion to hu- 
man liberty, although I deplore and deprecate the 
consequences of the agitating of the question. | have 
even many friends among them. But they are not 
monomaniacs who, surrendering themselves to a sin- 

le idea, look altogether to the black side of human 
ife. They do not believe that the sum total of all 
our efforts and all our solicitude should be abolition. 
They believe that there are duties to perform to- 
wards the white man as well as the black. They 
want good government, good administration, and the 
general a ae of their country. 

l] shall, Mr. Mendenhall, take your petition into 
respectful and deliberate consideration; but before I 
come to a final decision, I should like to know what 
you and your associates are willing todo for the 
slaves in my possession, if 1 should think proper to 
liberate them. I own about fifty, who are probably 
worth fifteen thousand dollars. To turn them loose 
upon society, without any means of subsistence or 
support would be an act of cruelty. Are you will- 
ing toraise and secure the payment of fifteen thou- 
eand dollars, for their benefit, if I should free them? 
The security of the paymentof that sum would ma- 
terislly lessen the obstacles in the way of their 
emancipation. . 

And now; Mr. Mendenhall, I must take respectful 
leave of you. We separate as we have met, with 
uo unkind feelings, no excited anger or dissatisfac- 
tion on my part, whatever may have been your mo- 
tives, and these I refer to our common judge above, 
towhom we are both responsible. Gohome, and 
mind your own business and leave other people to 
take care of theirs. Limit your benevolent exer- 
tions to your own neighborhood. Within that circle 
you will find ample scope for the exercise of all your 
charities. Dry up the tears of the afflicted widows 
around you, comfort the helpless orphan, clothe the 
naked, and feed and help the poor, black and white, 
who need succor. And you will be a better and 
wiser man than you have this day shewn yourself. 

{Rapturous applause followed the conclusion of 


the speech. } 

(The Observer remarks that the above report of Mr. 
Clay’s speech “was prepared from notes taken on its 
delivery and its general accuracy may be relied on.“) 


ANOTHER SPEECH BY MR. CLAY. 
From the New York 8s. 
Mr. CLav's speech in Indiana was in his best style. 
ing of his enthusiastic reception, he said that 
his return from Dayton resembled more the p 
of a Roman conqueror, after the successful conquest 
of rival nations, than the reception of an humble 
citizen of an humble state, without powerand with- 
out patronage. He could not help contrasting the 
the scenes of the last few duys with his condition 
fifteen years ago. Then, said Mr. Clay, (raising his 
Voice) it appeared as if all mankind sone against 
me. My motives were traduced, my character as- 
persed and vilified; but J was strong here, HERE, 
(striking his breasts) in honesty and fidelity to my 
country. I said then—and thank God the people of 
Indiana are sustaining the declaration!—that truth 
is omnipotent, and panle justice certain.” But, fel- 
low citizens, gratifying as are tbese manifestations 
of regard to me, personally, and pleased as I am to 
reciprocate them, | am not vain or presumptuous 
enough to suppose that 1 am worthy of the scene 
which surrounded me. No, no! It isthe cause—THE 
@LoRiovs cause—the system of national policy, of 
which I have long been an humble advocate, that 
ealls forth this exhibition of feeling—this display of 
sensibility. 
Mr. Clay stated what those principles were— 
Ist. “A currency of uniform value, springing from 
the will of the nation.” 
2d. “The duty of the national legislature to give pro- 
tection to the industry of the people of the U. States. 
Mr. Clay said he would not quarrel with any one 
about forms. The bill would meet his approbation 
which afforded satisfaction to the greatest numbers. 
He looked to the substance rather than to the form. 
He should prefer that the principles of the compro- 
mise act be adhered toas closely as possible. The 
heme valuation provision should have been insisted 
upon, though sume gentlemen of the south deemed it 
impracticable. Mr. Clay differed with them on this 
subject. He knew that the compromise gct of 1833, 
never could have received the sanction of congress 
but for the incorporation of this most salutary princi- 
ple; and if it cannot now be carried out, the compro- 
mise should be abandoned. He was for a tariff for 
revenue to the government and protection to the ma- 
nufacturers.” 
3d. The curtailment of the arbitrary use of the ex- 
ecutive power, and especially the resistance of the 
monarchical feature, the veto, transferred from fo- 
reign governments, and engrafted on our own. 


4th. The distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, which, though now suspended by the exercise 
of executive power, he ho would not be longer 
than the suspension of some of the banks in the re- 
demption of their notes. 


5th. Upon the subject of internal improvements, 
Mr. Clay said that although he did not doubt the 
power of the general government to carry out a sys- 
tem of public improvements, as heretofore express- 
ed in the senate, he would be willing to abandon 
that power, in exchange for the ofie of distribution, 
except as it related to Lake Harbors, the commerce 
of the seaboard, and national roads. These ought to 
be prosecuted under authority of the general govern- 
ment. 


MR. CLAY'S VIEW OF THE TREATY. 

Having stated, briefly, the policy of the whigs. 
since in power, (if in power they have ever been 
since the death of General Harrison), Mr Clay said it 
was right that he should say something of the good 
done, and the reason why more was not accomplish- 
ed. In the first place, he would allude to the recent 
treaty with Great Britain. General Jackson's ad- 
ministration made various efforts to settle the long 
existing difficulties with that power, but failed in 
every case. The king of Holland was selected as an 
umpire, but his award was promptly rejected by the 
then existing administration, and the delicate mat- 
ters involved were left in a condition which threa- 
tened to disturb the peace of the two countries.— 
The whigs, since they came into power, have, I am 
proud to say, honorably achieved a settlement of the 
questions at issue I take great pleasure in award- 
ing to the president—who deserves so little commen- 
dation in other respects—and to the secretary of state, 
all the credit due them for this negotiation. It is 
true, we have not gained much, not as much land as 
that awarded by the king of Holland. We get Rouse’s 
Point, and the navigation of the St. John’s river, 
though somewhat under British influence. On the 
whole, said Mr. Clay, I believe neither party has 
Gained any great advantage, and, had I been a senator, 

should have voted for its ratification. The peace 
secured by it will be permanent, I have great confi- 
dence, for experience teaches that those treaties are 
most enduring where neither party has secured any 
undue advantage. | 


Upon all these topics Mr. Clay spoke eloquently. 
We add a paragraph or two upon other matters of in- 
terest adverted to by the distinguished orator: 


Mr. Clay went on to advert to the domestic po- 
licy of the nation, and to the extra session of con- 
gress, called by the Jumented Harrison. He acknow- 
ledged that he advised, in part, the convocation of 
that session. It was necessary to give efficien- 
c7 to previous triumphs. Fellow citizens, said 

r. Clay, what did you mean by the victory of 
1840? Did you mean only to change one tenant of 
the white house for another? Was it to be a barren 
victory? No! no! The object you had in view was 
to produce a radical change in the policy of the go- 
vernment. You wished to see the currency restored, 
disordered exehanges rectified, a revival of business 
secured, and all the great measures decreed by the 
will of the nation established. Forty years had at- 
tended the utility of a national bank, in establishing 
a national currency. At that extra session, a bank 
bill was introduced and contrary to the general ex- 
pectation, veloed by the president. So anxious, how- 
ever, were the whigs to carry out the will of the na- 
tion, that some of them (I was not of the number) 
wished to ascertain from Mr. Tyler what kind of a 
bank bill would meet his approbation. He (Mr. 
Clay) could not go and ask any executive a question 
of that sort. The president did tell them. They 
exhibited the draft of a bill, and with his own hand 
and his own pen he altered the title. He told them 
he would sign it—he told his secretary of state that 
it would be approved by him. This was one of the 
occasions on which (contrary to his general practice 
and the habits of his life), he “kept dark.” He felt 
sure that if he favored it, that very favor would be 
likely to prejudice the measure in the estimation of 
the executive. 1 felt precisely like that venerable 
and estimable patriot, Jonathan Roberts, when late- 
ly asked how man ee are there in the cus- 
tom house?” (Loud laughter). We passed the bill 
in the senate in the same shape in which it came 
from the house, and as exhibited to the president 
body, head, and tail. Would you suppose it possi- 
ble that a bill thus prepared would receive his vet 
Singular as it must appean it was vetoed, and on 
such principles, too, as left us no hope of establish- 
ing any bill calculated to correct the currency of the 
country. 


At the same session, a tariff bill was passed, which 
furnished eight or ten millions to the treasury. Nor 
was this all. Owing to the misgovernment which 
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had so long afflicted the nation, the people were suf- 
fering pecuniary embarrassments, and a salutary 
bankrupt law seemed called for by the public dis- 
tress. Though here, in the west, we did not necd it, 
I felt that it was due to the country—the whole coun- 
try. Here, said Mr. C., let me correct a mistake 
which seems to be abroad in some quarters, resem- 
bling an old story of many years standing. When I 
voted for Mr. Adams, it was said that I violated in- 
structions. Not so! When I gave that vote, I repre- 
sented the Lexington district, and it is a well known 
fact, that at no period since that vote was cast, has 
the Lexington district reversed it, in any manner. 
The counties which composed it never gave a ma- 
jority for Gen. Jackson. The legislature had no 
power over members of congress. Both are equally 
the servants of the people—elected by the people— 
and subject alone to their correction. J was sus- 
tained by the people who elected me, and to them I 
dare appeal for my justification. In regard to the 
bankrupt bill I was never instructed. The house 
passed resolutions to that effect; they were sent to 
the senate, amended, returned to the house, the 
amendment not concurred in, and the matter fell be- 
tween the two branches of the legislature. 


THE WHIG POLICY IN REGARD TO MONEY. 
The examples of England, Ireland, Scotland and 
France are all abandoned; and miserable and wretch- 
ed Spain and Portugal, and the neighboring colony of 
Cuba, held up to us as samples of a hard-money coun- 
try! We whigs go for all the money we can honest 
ly get, and as good as we can get. We go for well 
regulated banks for state “purposes: and a well regu- 
lated national bank for union, to furnish a na- 
tional currency. Many cry for hard-money, though 
the jingling of a dollar has not astonished their 
pockets for many a day. They reminded him of the 
anecdote he once heard of a good honest emigrant 
from North Carolina, who was met on the summit of 
Clinch Mountain, returning back to that state, after 
visiting and settling for some time in one of the fer- 
tile valleys of the west. His whole appearance, and 
that of his retinue, bespoke the most abject poverty. 
His wife was in tatters—his poor old horse a mere 
skeleton of bones—a carcase on which the buzzards 
might be supposed to hold a pre-emption of many 
years standing—a half dozen children sat suspend- 
ed in a bag on either side of the poor beast—the 
good man and his spouse walking in apparent con- 
tentedness with the moving spectacle. He was ask- 
ed where he was going? Back to North Carolina 
I don’t like your western country ou have no mar- 
ket for surplus products out there!” 
ter). 
| 


(Roars of laugh- 
No! there was no market for such rags and 
horses out in this lovely valley! (Renewed laugh- 
ter). Our democratic triends and the good honest 
North Carolinian—and some of the whigs too—are 
in the same condition. They cry for hard money, 
when they have not a dollar’s worth in the world. 
DEMOCRATS. 

I have conceded, said Mr. Clay, to our opponents 
the term democrat, out of mere politeness, without 
admitting any exclusive claim of theirs to that title. 
l was myself born a democrat—rocked in the cradle 
of the revolution—and at the darkest period of that 
ever memorable struggle for freedom. I recollect in 
1781 or 82, a visit made by Tarleton’s troops to the 
house of my mother, and of their running their 
swords into the new made graves of my father and 
grandfather, thinking they contained hidden trea- 


sures. Though then not more than four years of 


age, the circumstance of that visit is vividly renem- 


bered, and it will be to the last momentof my life. 
I was born a democrat—was raised and nurtured a 
republican—and shall die a republican, in the faith 
and principles of my fathers. 
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ADDRESS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
I ES aS TN, 
Fo his constituents of the Twelfth Congressional District 

at Braintree, 17th September, 1842. , 


We copy from the Boston Atlas of the 19th inst. 

a full report of the late speech of Mr. Apams to his 
constituents at Braintree, delivered on the 17th Sep- 
tember last. i 
It presents more at large the views of that states- 
man in reference to the Texas question, and may be 
considered to embody the opinions which are enter- 
‘tained concerning the course of American di lomacy 
lon the Mexico-Texan question by those who have 
been inveterately opposed to the annexation of that 
The s 
Mr. Adams in the house of representatives on April 
15, 1842, (on page 138 vol. 62, of this paper) was 
not the first occasion on which the course and views 
of this statesman while a member of President Mon- 
roe’s administration had been made known. In this 
speech he remarked, “I had. myself in the negotia 


tion of our treaty with Spain, labored to get the Rio 


territory to the American union. 
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de! Norte as our boundary; and Lachered to the de- 
mand until „r. Monroe and ait his eabinet directed 
me to forgoe it, and to assent to take the Sabine.” 
Mr. Monroe's cabinet included Mr. Calhoun, Me. 
Crawford, Mr. Southard, and Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Adams in the same speech added, and now repeat 
what J have said before the treaty was signed, it was 
carried by me, at the command of Mr. Monroe, to 
Gen. Jackson, who after examining it with the map 
in his hand, approved of the Sabine as the boundary.” 

The present positions of ex-presidents Jackson 
and Adams on the same topic are now therefore, ac- 
cording to the speech following of the latter, revers- 
ed to the opposite points of their original diametric 
distance from each other. and Mr A. prefers the re- 
striction of the limits of the Union, rather than add 
to it a territory where slavery exists. 


From the Boston Allas of Oct. 19. 
We have, at length, the pleasure of presenting to 
our readers, the first part of the address of this ve- 
nerable statesman and patriot. It will be remem- 
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taneous, unsolicited, unexpected call, under a deep The passage (ass Mr. Appleton) of the revenue 
sense of the obligations which that character would, bill imposing discriminating duties with a view to 
in any circumstances, have devolved upon me, aud j the protection and encouragement of American in- 
of the enhancement of those obligations. by the pe-| dustry, is, under the circumstances, an event of the 
culiar circumstances of kindness and favor under] very tichest importance. Notwithstanding the ays- 
which that call was made, when, after half a centu-| tem had been formally established in 1816, and for- 
ry of almost uninterrupted service of this confede-| tified by succeeding legislation; notwithstanding its 
rated nation, a great part of the time in stations of} success in the development of our resources, and the 
the very highest honor, dignity, and trust, a majority | establishment of manufactures and arts, surpassing 
of the people of the Union had manifested their] the expectation of the most sanguine; notwithstand- 
willingness to dispense with my further services, and | ing the immense investments of capital made on the 
15 preference of my competitor for the office of| faith of the national legislation, inviting such appli- 


their chief magistrate. I could not be insensible to| cation; the attempt was seriously entertained of 
the consideration that whatever return for long and | breaking down this whole system, with a reckless 
faithful service I had received from the whole na- disregard of consequences, either in the wanton de- 
tion, vour confidence at least was unabated, either struction of capital, or what is far more iinportant, 
in the integrity of my intentions or in my capacity | in the general paralysis of the industry of the coun- 
to serve you—nor can I disguise or suppress the try. The origin of this aflempt may be traced to the mad 
avowal, that this affecting testimonial of your es- ambilion of certain politicians of South Carolina, who, 
|i teem, acquired a fourfold pungency in stimulating | in 1832, formed the project of a southern confederacy, 
me to the fuifilment of all ny duties, under the new} severed from the rest of ihe Union, with that state Sor 
relations contracted between us, by the consideration | the centre, as afferding more sccurily to the slave states 


bered that it was delivered in Braintree, at the re- | that your call came from the pure, unadulterated | for their peculiur institutions, than exists under the fede- 


quest of his constituents, who received him at Wey- lineage of the Plymouth Rock. : 

mouth Landing, on the 17th of September last. The | _ It has heen my endeavor to discharge all the du- 
speech has been written out, with great cure. by ee of the station, in which your favor has placed | 
Mr. Adams himself—and will be found even more | ond continues me—faithfully and gratefuily to vo. 


ral government. 

“This project led to the invention of a theory of 
political economy, which was maintained with en 
ingenuity and perseverance worthy of a better cause, 


full, on many points, than as delivered. The con- | faithfully to our native and beloved common wealth— | founded on the assumption that all important duties 


cluding portion of the address will be laid beiure 


our readers as soon as it comports with the conve- American Union—faithfully to the world of man- 
wiese of its distinguished author to furnish t— | kind, in every quarter of the globe, and under every 
which will be, we hope ina few days. The por- Variety of condition or complexien—faithfully to 
tion we publish to-day will be re»d with much inte- | that creator, God, who rules the world in justice 
rest, by every northern man. No one in the coun- and mercy, and to whom our final account must be 


try is probably so conversant as Mr. Adams, with 
the history of the Texan conspiracy—aud his full 
and starting disclosures of the systematic attempts 
to give to slavery the entire ascendancy in the coun- 
try and its government, by the annexation of Texas 
and California to the United States, deserve the 
calm and deliberate attention of every citizen of the 
free states. It will be seen that President Tyler 
himself is deeply implicated in the plot—and is 
eiarged by Mr. Adams, nut only as being privy, but 
as accessory, also, to the design, effectually and for- 
ever to put this country under the dominion, and m 
the power of those wedded to the institution of sla- 
very. We hope no one will omit torcad Mr. 
Adams’ speech. 
ADDRESS. 

The first and all absorbing sentiment of my heart, 
on being honored by you, my constituents of ten 
years’ standing, with this reception, is gratitude—yra- 
titude to God, by whose mercy 1 have for the space 
of twelve years. and through six successive Cob- 
presses, heen sustained in the performance of the ar- 
duos duties of the station assigned to me, by your 
kind indulgence—gratitude to you, for the steady’ 
consolatory, and cheering support which you have 
uniformly and invariably extended to me through 
good report and evil report, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of public affairs, for that long period of tine. 

Gratitude, warm, Sincere, intense, when it takes 
possession of the bosom, fills the soul to overtly sang, 
and scarce leaves room tor any other sentimeut or 
thourht. It swells with a general impulse. lor all 
the favors which gave it birth aid being. it then 
loves to dwelt upon defails. It treusures up in the 
meinory every particular instance in which the libe- 
ral spirit of the benefactor has been exercised, it 
lingers over the remembrance of small incidents, 
perhaps searceiy observed when they occurred. 

As between ihe representative and the constitucnl, 
what stronger testimonial of continued confidence 
and kindness can be given than the recomimtission of 
the same trust to the same hands. 
as a member of the house of representatives of the 
United States, was for the Plymouth District, under 
the census of 1820, when the proportion of Massa- 

chusetis in that house was 13 of 135. During that 
congress @ new apportionment was enacted under 
the census of 1830. The numberof representatives 
zn the house from the commonwealth of Mussachu- 
setts was reduced from 13 to 12, while the whole 
number of the house was increased Irom 185 to 240, 
and soon afterwards by the addition of two more tor 
the states of Michigan and Arkansas. Five re- clee- 


My tirst election, | 


‘made up by the standard of those attributes. 

Your confidence in me has been as steadfast as it 
has been fiberal—I say it in gratitude and not in 
pride. It has descended from father to son. Since 
I was elected for the Plymouth district, the children, 
then at the schools. have become voters in multi- 


tudes, constituting the majorities of all recent elec 


tions. The majorities in my tavor have always been 
large, even when unusual expedients were resorted 
to in contesting them. 


The same liberality has been extended to me, in 
the judgment of my constituents, upon my public 
course as a member of congress, on all the trying 
occasions when great interests have been involved in 
the deliberations of the national councils. They 
have never held meetings to concoct and transmit to 
me resolutions indicating a desire that 1 should mo- 
dify my own opinions to make them more conforma- 
ble to their own. They have left me free in the ex- 
ercise of my representative functions, according to 
my own sense of right; and rare, very rare, have 
been the occasions upon which even the public jour- 
nals of the district have exhibited dissatisfaction or 
censure from any portion of my constituents, at any 
of my votes or speeches in the popular deliberative 
assembly of the nation. 

When I first received the honor of your invitation 
to attend this meeting, it occurred to me, that be- 
sides the occasion it would afford me to return to 
you, in this public manner, my heart-felt thanks for 
all the favors, which, in a continuous career of 
twelve years service, I had received at your hands, 
the opportunity would also be presented me, of re- 
viewing the public measures of those twelve years 
in which your interests have been deeply involved 
of untolding to you the professions, principles and 
practices, of the federal administration of these Uni- 
ted States, under the successive presidents, invested 
with the executive power, from the day when I took 
my seat as your representative in the house, down 
to the present hour. J trusted it would be in my 
power to present to your contemplation, not only 
the outward and ostensible indications of federal po- 
liey, procluimed and trumpeted abroad as the max- 

ims of the Jackson. Van Buren aud Tyler adininis- 
trations, but to lay bare their secret purposes, and 
never yet divulged designs ſor the ſuture government 
or dissolution of this Union. 
| Further retlection convinced me that this exposi- 
tion would require more time, than you could possibly 
‘devote to one meeting, to hear me. My friend and 
colleague, Mr. Appleton, has in his answer to an in- 
vitation from his constituents to a public dinner, lift- 
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tions, at two years distance from each other, under ed a corner of the veil, and opened a glance at the 
this apportionment, have constituted me your repre- monstrous aud horrible object beneath it; but South 
sentative during the whole period of your existence Carolina nullification itself, with its appendages of 
as a district—and now, even now, at the moment I separation, secession and the forty bale theory, were 
am speaking. your existence as a congressional dis- but the struggles of Quixotism dreaming itself Ge- 
trict has been closed by the repeal of the law by nius, so erect, on the basis of state sovereignty. a 
which it was instituted; so that, alter having -erved system for seating South Carolina slavery on the 
as your representative during the whole te:m of throne of this Union, in the event of success—or of 
your corporate lile, l am left henceforth, during one severing the present Union, and instituting, with a 
more short session of congress, to serve as the exe- tier of embryo southern states, to be wrested from 
cuter of your last wil) and testament. ‘the dismemberment of Mexico, a southern slave- 

erte to discharze to the best of m. ahili- holding confederztion, to ba «nce the free republic 
tea the G ia of your representative, at your spon- of the north. 
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| faithfully to our whole common country, the North are, in effect, direct taxes upon exports. So inde- 


fatigable were the promulzators of this theory, that 
the whole south waa made to believe that a protec- 
tive tariff was a system of plunder levied upon their 
productions of cotton, rice and tobacco—which con- 
stituted the bulk of our exports to foreizn markets. 
Nullification, separation, and the forty bale theory, 
have passed away from the minds of the south, and 
it is very evident that there is a tendency to more 
correct views on the subject: but such continues to 
be the prevailing prejudice, that very few of their 
public men have the moral courage to vote for a 
protective tariff, even when convinced of its ten- 
dency to promote the national prosperity.” 

Mr. Appleton remarks that nullification, separa- 
tion. and the forty bale theory have passed from the 
minds of the south, and this observation is true, so 
far as regards the arrayment of the Palmetto stand- 
ard against the banner of the Union; but you would 
entertain a very erronecus opinion of your own con- 
dition, and of the ruling spirit of the present day at 
the south, if you should flatter yourselves that south- 
ern nullification has either changed its nature, or re- 
lented from its purposes. It is not the intention of 
Mr. Appleton to convey to his constituents and fel- 
low citizens of this commonwealth that idea. He 
knows that the principles of nuilification were never 
more inflexibly maintained, never more inexorably 
pursued than they have been, by all that portion of 
the south, which ever gave them countenance, from 
the day of the death of William Henry Harrison to 
the present. I cannot doubt but that he knows that 
nullification is the creed of the executive mansion at 
Washington, and has been so from the 4th day of 
April, 1841. I hazard nothing, when I say that nul- 
lification is the acting president's conscience. That 
itis at the root of all his vetos—as well as of that 
master piece of executive legislation and statesman- 
ship, approving and signing a bill, and depositing, in 
the department of state, reasons against it. 

Fellow citizens, I wish to speak to you of the pre- 
sent tenant of the people's house at Washington, 
with all the tenderness due to the affliction of his re- 
cent domestic bereavement. I would even gladly 
spare his public character, in consideration of his 
private virtues, but that the deepest moral obl quity 
of double dealing is inseparable from the public offi- 
cial action of the man: and that this moral obliquity 
is urging him at once to his own ruin and to that of 
his country. 

„Allied, alas! forever to the crime, 
No kind exemption can the person claim, 
But blackens downward in the lapse of time, 
The equal partner of eternal shame.” 

Charles the first, and George the third, were men 
of exemplary private characters; but it is remarked 
by Blackstone, that the greatest of Charles's misfor- 
tunes, was the loss in the opinion of his people of 
the reputation of sincerity. 

And let me observe, that double dealing men,- 
though too well adapted, under every form of gov- 
ernment, to make their way in the world, and to at- 
tain the summit of power, can seldom hold their 
course long under the inspection of the public eye, 
without being detected; and when detected, seen 
through forever after, in all the windings of their 
career. 

But, fellow citizens, my constituents, and it is in 
that capacity that l now earnestly invite your atten- 
tion, as to a topic affecting your interests more vital- 
ly than any other thing on this side of Heaven—nuls 
lification, portentous and fatal as it is to the prose 
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e and welfare of this union, is net the only in-, forever; interdiete ] the very entrance into the state What indications had preceeded the battle of San 
struacut of suutheru domination, wiclded by the of any free colored person, without the consent of Jacinto, fought under ‘lexan banners, by a comman- 
execulive arm at Washington. The disemember- the legislature; prohibited forever the admission of der and an army almost toa man citizens of the 
ment our neighboring republic of Mexico, and the | Africans or negroes into the republic, except from the | United States, the world has never been informed.— 
acquisition of an immense portion of her territories, | United States of America, and declared it piracy, with- | The obligations of neutrality were most einphatical- 
from the mouth of the Rio del Norte to its source, out affixing any penalty to the commission of the ly acknowledged in the message. The instructions 
and thence across the continent of North America crime. There is a declaration of rights annexed to to the district attorneys had been to prosecute, with- 
to the Pacific ocean, including the port and harbor | this constitution and declared to be a part of it.— out respect to persons, upon mere indications of an 
of San Francisco, in California, has been a gigantic | This declaration embodies all the usual guards for attempt to violate our neutrality. 


Regiments of 
and darling project of Andrew Jackson, already 


the protection of liberty, but it avoids the base hy- i combatants were daily flocking from the United 


three years. 


formed upon 
shaped a matured during its continuance, and men, which pollutes some of our slavery sullied con- 
which he once suffered himself to be deludcd into the stitutions. The constitution of the republic of Tex- 
belief was so near its accomplishinent, that he actu- | as, as more warily worded, virtually repudiates 
ally offered the government of the territory of Texas the sublime doctrine of the natural rights of man, 
to Hutchins G. Burton, a distifuished cit:zen of | 
North Carolina, now deceased, but in his lifetime 


is first accession to the presidency, | pocrisy of declaring the equality of rights of all States into Texas, to fight the battles of her libert 


by merely saying, All men. when they form a so- | 
cial compact, have equal rights’—and you all see of Texas, and the report of the committee of fo- 


y; 
but the district attorneys, so faithfully instructed, 
could discover no indications which would warrant a 
prosecution. till the battle of San Jacinto told the 
tale, and after that, the memorials and resolutions 
clamoring for the recognition of the independence 


wellknown to me. The policy of the Jackson ad- how wide a margin this leaves for slavery andjreign affairs, composed of five members from the 


ministration towards Mexico was worthy of Machia- 
vel. A perpetual negotiation of treaties never to 
be executed, was carried on in combination with a 
continual urging for the cession of Texas; while constitution followed the battle of San Jacinto; and 
Texas itself was stimulated to insurrection against from that day, the strugzles of the southern politicians, 
Mexico, and finally raised the banner of indepen- | who ruled the councils of (kts nation, were for up- 


r 


the slave trade, in their most hideous and disgusting slave representation, and four northern men with 
forms. 


Within five weeks after the proclamation of this: 


southern principles, will. I think, afford to you sufti- 
cient indications of the sort of neutrality, which 
prompted a Jackson majority of the house to close, 
with two such resolutions, a session cam neneed 
with such fair and faithful professions of NEUTAALIr v 


dence under the auspices of a Tennessean officer, a wards of two years unremitting, and unrestrained jin President Jackson's Message of 8th Deceinber, 
military commander, favored and patronized by Jack- by any principle of honor, honesty and truth—open- | 1835. 


sem, and expatriated for the purpose of effecting this | ly avowed, and audaciously proclaimed, whenever 
revolution: - and it was accomplished. The Tennes- they dared—clandestincly pursued, under delusive 
sean neighbor and friend of Jackson is now the pre- masks and false colors, Whenever the occasion re- 
sident of the republic of Texas, and at war with | quired. 

Mex:co, which has never yet acknowledged her in- 
dependence. But the United States have;—and the 
manner in which that recognition was effected af- 


; ‘ various parts of the union, were poured in upon con- 
fords a lucid commentary on the friendliness and 


gress, calling upon that body for the immediate re- 
good feeling, so loudly and confidently boasted of at cognition of the independence of the republic of 
the same time toward the republic of Mexico. Texas. Many of these memorials and resolutions | 

Fellow citizens, I did, on a ſor:ner occasion, when | came from the free states, and one of them from the 
the projected annexation of ‘iexas became a subject | legislature of Connecticut, then blindly devoted to 
of dehveration in congress, in a speech which, ace;the rank southern sectional policy of the Jackson 
cording to the arbitrary rules of the house, | was administration, by that infatuation of northern sym- 
cumpelled to deliver in the scanty frag.nents, often! pathy with suuthern interests, which Mr. Appleton 
interru ted, of the morning hour from day to day, points out to our notice, and the true purposes of 
from the 16th of June to he Ftu ot July, 1838 ex-}| whieh had aiready been sufficiently divulged in an 
pose and lay bare the double deaiing and pertdious ; address of Mr. Clement C. Clay to the legislature of 
policy uf the federal adininitraiion towards Mexico, Aiadama. But there was another more hidden im- 
from the accession of Andrew Jackson to the presi- i pulse tu this extreme solicitude for the recognition 
dency; his secret movements for the dismemberment , of the independence of Texas, working in the free 
of that republic, and his patting passion fur the au- | states, quite as ready to assume the mask and the cap 
nexation, vy cession Gr by war, of Texas to this un jof liberty, as the slave dealing champions of the 
jon. The session of congress closed before I couid | rights of man. The Texan land and liberty jobbers 
finish my speech, so that my demonstration remained | had spread the contagion of their land-jobbing traffic 
jucempicte; but 1 had furnished abundaut evidence | all over the free states throughout the union. Land- 
to sutisty any impartial mind of the Janus-faced po- | jobbing—stock-jobbing— slave jobbing—-rights of 
hey which À then charged upon the administration, | man-jobbiug. were all hand in hand. sweeping over 
and the immediate effect of these disclosures was the land like a hurricane. ‘The banks were all plung- 
the appare..t abandonment of both the projects, of ing into desperate debts, preparing for a universal 
war with Mexico, and annexing Texas, for about] suspension of specie payment, under the shelter of 
My speech was published in a pamph- | legislative protection. to flood the country with irre- 
Jet, for it embraced 35 right of petition, and the 5 1 . 5 H the 
ſrer dom of speech and of debate, not less than the madness of the day; and in the wide spread ruin 
annexation of Texas. l sent cop ies of it to some of 
my constituents in almost every town of the district, 
and Í presume many of you may have some recol- 
lection of it. Among the omissions to my demon- 
stration at that time, of the double dealing policy of 
the administration, was the evidence of the manner 
in which the recognition of the iudependence of 
Texas was smuggled through the congress. As the 
present euvoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
trary to Mexico was one ot the principal agents in 
that transaction, aud as another transaction of a pre- 
cisely similar character, and in pursuit of the same 
policy, uccurred in the last half hour of the session 
vi Congress just closcd, it may be proper for me to 
invite yuur caruest and anxious attention to the fac’s 
which I shall now disclose, and which I take it for 
granted are known to few af any of you. 

"The severance of ‘Texas trom Mexico, and its an- 
nexation to the United States, was undoubtedly an 
objectto the colonists who went from the United 
States to settle there, of earnest desire. The ex-go- 
vernor of ‘Tennessee went there with the intent to 
accomplish that design, just at the time when gene- 
ral Jackson altained the presidency of the United 
States, and Houston’s design to conquer and annex le ; ed ur 
Texas, was, if not concerted with him, at 5 ee the political, military and civil condition of 
known to him. In 1834 the revolt of Texas from | Texas. 

Mexico was declared; precipitated if not chiefly; On the Sth of December, 1835, President Jackson 
caused by the abolition of Slavery by the Mexican | had commenced that same session of congress with a 
govern..ent. i 5 70 of March, hie e a 555 . E A 
Deciaration of Independence was issued, and on the | ol newratty binding upon the Unite ates a i 
In of the same mati a constitution of the republic | citizens in this civil war between Mexico and Texas; 
was prociaimed—framed on the model of those of and had announced that aware of the strong temp- 
our Southern states. It re-instituted the law of slave- | tations existing 9 80 5 inducements 1215 oul is 
which Mexico had abolished—denied to the le- the citizens of the United States to mingle in the 
gusiuture the power of eimancipating slaves, and to , dissensions of our immediate neighbors, instructions 
the owners of slaves the power p yee rane given to a 9 1 = 195 Unit- 
without the consent of the legislature; it excluded i ed States, where :ndicalicns warranted it, to prose- 
ali Atricans and descendants o Africans and Índians cute, without respect to persons, all who might 
from ths nawe, ri uts, and privileges of citizens, attempt to violate the obligalionsof our neutratity. 


moral pestilence, Texan bonds and Texan land form 
no small portion of the fragments from the wreck 
of money corporations, contributing to their assets of 
two or three cents to the dollar. All these interests 
furnished vociferous declaimers for the recognition 
of ‘Texan independence. 

These memorials and resolutions were in the house 
of representatives referred to the committee on fọ- 
reign affairs, which on the 4th day of July, 1836, 
the day on which that session closed, reported that 
they had not been able to collect such information 
of the political condition of ‘Texas as would warrant 
an immediate recognition of her independence, but 
that the president had taken measures to collect that 
information. They recommended, therefore, two 
resolutions, both of which were adopted by the house. 
1. That the independence of Texas ought to be ac- 
knowledged by the United States, whenever satisfac- 
tory infurmation should be received that it had in 
successful operation a civil government, capable of 
performing the duties and fulfilling the obligations of 
an independent power; and 2. That the house of re- 

resentatives perceived with satisfaction, that the pre- 
sident of the United States had adopted measures to 


No sooner was the event of the battle of San Ja- tion of Texas. 
cinto known, than memorials and resolutions, from his negotiations to obtain from Mexico the cession 


which we are now witnessing as the last stage of this į 


During the recess between that session of congress 
and the one which commenced in December, 1836, 
President Jackson vigorously pursued his measures 
to ascertain the political, military and civil condi- 
e pursued also. at the same time, 


not only of Texas, but of an immense territory be- 
sides, extending to the Pacific Ocean, and including 
the port of San Francisco. At the same time his 
neutrality between Mexico and Texas was manifest- 
ed quite characteristically, by expressly anthorising 
General Gaines to invade Mexico and take post at 
Nacogdoches, under the absurd pretence of a fear 
that the fugitive remnant of Mexicans from the field 


of San Jacinto, were stimulating the Camanche In- 
dians to invade the territory of the United States; 


which movement of General Gaines was performed 
in perfect harmony with those of the Tennessean 


commander in chief of the Texian army, General 


Houston. This act of flagrant war, by order of a 
president of the United States, trampling at once 
apon their constitution, which reserves to congress 
alone the right of declaring war, and upon the ter 
ritorial rights of Mexico, was met by the most ear» 
est and persevering remonstrances from the minister 
of Mexico in the Cnited States, till wearied out by 
the paitering, shuffling, equivocating diplomacy o 
Washington city, he demanded his passports and 
went home leaving behind him an indignant exposure 
of the whole proceeding, which the Jackson cabinet 
was not ashamed to hold up, as itself a grievous ofe- 
fence against the United States. 


In the mean time President Jackson sent a special 
agent into Texas, to ascertain the political, military 
and civil condition of that republic. At the com- 
mencement of the next session of congress, in the 
annual message, he delivered a sanctimonious hori- 
ly on the solemn obligations of the United States to 
preserve their neutrality, in the conflict between 
Mexico and Texas, and was quite scandalized at the 
testy humor of the Mexican minister, Gorostiza, for 
demanding his passports and departing, because to 
his complaints of the unprovoked and wanton inva- 
sion of the Mexican territory, he had received no- 
thing but insulting and prevaricating answers—and 
this captious temper of the Mexican minister was the 
inore unaccountable because he knew that General 
Gaines had received a reprimand from the secretary 
of war, for executing his instructions, ordering him 
to cross the boundary of the Sabine and occupy Na- 
cogdoches. 


A fortnight later President Jackson, on the 22 
December, 1836, sent a message to the house of re- 
presentatives, communicating the reports of the spe- 
cial agent, Henry M. Morfit, on his mission to ascer- 
tain the condition of Texas. The message enlarged 
with great earnestness upon the inexpediency of re- 
cognizing the independence of Texas—insisting that 
the measure would be contrary to the policy invaria- 
bly observed by the United States in all similar cases 
until that time—that it would be marked with great 
injustice to Mexico, and peculiarly liable to the a rk- 
est suspicions, inasmuch as the Texans were almost ! 
all emigkants from the United States, and sought tha 
recognition of their independence with the avowed | 
purpose of obtaining their annexation to the United | 
States. Honor, honesty, fair dealing, and a regard 
fur national faith and national fame, all concurred, ac- 
cording to this message, absolutely to forbid, at that 
time, the acknowledgment by the United States of 
Texas as un independent state. 


But during the brief remnant of time between the 
communication of this message to this house, and 


+ 
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the close of the session, which brought to a final 


close the powers of Andrew Jackson as president of 
the United States, he was busily engaged in the dou- 
ble operation of negotiating for the cession of Texas 
to them, through the joint agency of his friend, the 
Tennessean president of Texas, Houston, and the 
captive president of Mexico, Santa Anna, and of 
kindling up a war between that same Mexico and 
the United States. The war was a preliminary step 
to the acquisition of Texas by conquest, and the volun- 
tary co-operation of the people of Texas them- 
selves, without reaching the acknowledgment of 
their independence; and the liberation of Santa An- 
na from his captivity, ducing which he had been 
held in constant terror of being butchered in cold 
blood. was finally conceded, on condition that he 
should come to Washington, and pledge to Jackson 
all his influence to secure the cession by Mexico of 
Texas to the United States. He came accordingly 


to Washington; and on the 8th of February, 1837, | the house, and with resolutions of the state legisla- 


President Jackson sent a thundering war message 
against Mexico, recommending to congress to pass 
an act, authorizing reprisals, and the use of the na- 
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principles, assumed the functions of president of the 
United States. The recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Texas availed nothing, and was much 
worse than nothing, without her annexation to the 
United States. 

Mr. Van Buren’s administration commenced with 
a call for a special session of congress. and on the 
3d of October, 1837, he communicated, in answer to 
a resolution of enquiry from the house of represen- 
tatives, a report from the secretary of state, John 
Forsyth, a correspondence with Memucan Hunt, en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of| That the Sante Fe expedition originated and was 
the republic of Texas, containing the formal propo-' concerted within these states there can be no doubt, 
sition for her annexation to the United States, and! probably in the stateof Tennessee. That it was 
the answer of Mr. Van Buren, declining it. bacon countenanced and encouraged at the presi- 

But the slave breeding passion for the annexation ; dential house, is more than suspected. For while it 
was not to be so disconcerted. At the ensuing ses-| was on foot, and before it was known, frequent hints 
sion of congress numerous petitions and memorials | were given in public journals, moved by executive 
for and against the annexation, were presented to | impulses, that, at the ensuing winter session, the an- 
nexation of Texas was to be introduced by a citizen 
of the highest distinction. The legislatures of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, South Ca- 
rolina, and even Kentucky, actually brought the 


generosity of all our political intercourse with the 
republic of Mexico. 

My countrymen, rely upon it, there is now, even 
now, in the political relationsof your administration 
at Washington with Mexico and with Texas, treaeh- 
ery to your interests of the deepestdye. I mean not 
to implicate in this censure the secretary of state, 
whose official correspondence on this subject is 
marked with his usual ability, and who having a 
thesis to maintain, has maintained it as a duty to be 
discharged. 


tures of Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi, in fa- 
vor of the annexation, and of Vermont, R. Island, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and Michigan, against it, were 


val force by the executive against Mexico, to ena-|referred to the committee of foreign affairs, who, 
ble them [the executive] in the event of ‘the refusal | without ever taking them into consideration, towards 
by the Mexican government to come to an amicable | the close of the session asked to be discharged from 
adjustment of the matters in controversy between us. the consideration of them all. It was on this re- 
upon another demand thereof made from on board port that the debate arose, in which I exposed the 


Pandora’s box again before congress, and the total 
failure of the Sante Fe expedition, with the early 
discomfiture of the war faction in congress, discard- 
ed again for the moment, and only for the moment, 
the project to which southern nullification olings 


one of our vessels of war, on the coastof Mexico.” 
This mode of enabling the executive to come to an 
amicable adjustment of controversies with a foreign 
nation, was no other than a demand upon congress 
to authorise them to make war upon Mexico, without 
any declaration at all. Who them was, did not ap- 
pear on the face of the message, but as its author 
was about to close his career as president of the U. 
States, and Martin Van Buren was already pro- 
claimed his successor for a term of four terms, if 
congress had granted them the power requested in 
the message, the execution of it wonld hardly have 
been undertaken by Mr. Van Buren alone. 


The obscquious committees of foreign affairs, in 
both houses of congress, echoed back all the thun- 
ders of the war message against Mexico, without 
lisping a word about the constitutional exclusive 
prerogative of congress to declarewar. But con- 
gress did not pass an act to authorise them to issue 
reprisals, nor to use the navy of the U. States. nor 
to proffer an amicable adjustment of differences from 
the deck of a man-of-war on the Mexican coast. ‘The 
committee of foreign affairs of the house, reported a 
resolution that the independence of the republic of 
Texas ought to be acknowledged, but it found no 
favor with the house. It was laid on the table. 
Three other resolutions to the same effect, offered by 
individual members from the slave representation, 
were discarded in the same way but in the last hour 
of that session of congress, and of the presidency of 
Andrew Jackson,an amendment to the general ap- 

ropriation bill of the year, moved by the member 
rom South Carolina, now minister of the U. States 
to Mexico, made an appropriation ‘‘for the outfit and 
salary of a diplomatic agent to be sent to the repub- 
lic of Texas, whenever the president of the United 
States muy receive satisfactory evidence that Texas 
is an independent power, and shall deem it expe- 
dient to appoint such minister.” President Jackson 
approved and signed the bill containing this item of 
appropriation, and at the same instant sent to the 
senate a nomination of a charge d'attaires to the re- 
public of Texas, which was instantly advised and 
consented to by the senate; and thus it was that the 
independence of the republic of Texag was recog- 
nized by the United States. What interval there 
was between the president’s signing the bill and his 
nomination of the diplomatic agent, for him to re- 
ceive the satisfactory evidence that Texas was an 
independent power. and what had become of the so- 
Jemn moral obligation of the United States to ob- 
serve a rigorous neutrality between Mexico and 
Texas, so emphatically asserted in the opening mes- 
sage of the session, and so urgently recommended in 
_the message of 2d December, 1836, you are left to 
judge, and I leave you to judge with what face the 
nited States can boast of their amicable treatment 
of Mexico, or of the fair dealing of their govern- 
ment with her. 

Buft the great work, the slave-breeding e 
against the freedom of tha north, of which nullif- 
cation and the- forty bale theory formed gene divi- 
sion, Texas and the dismemberment of Mexico ano- 
ther, was but half consummated by the closing act 
of Jackson's administration. The controlling ob- 
ject of this whole system of policy was, and yet is, 
to obtain a nursery of slave holding states, to break 
down forever the ascendant power of the free states, 
and to fortify, beyond all possibility of reversal, the 
institution of slavery. The day after the appoint- 
ment of the charge d'affaires to the republic of Tex- 
as, Mr. Van Buren, a northern man with southern 


whole system of duplicity and perfidy towards Mexi- 
co, which had marked the Jackson administration 
from its commencement to its close. 

It silenced the clamors for the annexation of Tex- 
as to this union for three years, till the catastrophe 
of the Van Buren administration. The people of 
the free states were lulled into the belief that the 
whole project was abandoned, and that they should 
hear no more of slave trade cravings for the annex- 
ation of Texas. Had Harrison lived they would 
have heard no more of them to this day—but no 
sooner was John Tyler installed in the president's 
house, than nullification and Texas and war with 
Mexico rose again upon the surface, with eye steadi- 
ily fixed upon the polar star of southern slave-deal- 
ing supremacy in the government of the union. 


Very shortly after the accession of Mr. Tyler, in 
the summer of 1841, after three years interval, and 
numerous givings out of the aversion of the Texans 
to being annexed to the United States, a military ex- 
pedition was fitted out by the then president of Tex- 
as, against the Mexican city of Santa Fe, at the 
head of the Rio Bravo. They marched in battle ar- 
ray, and although, until it met with disaster, scarce- 
ly known or noticed in this part of the country, it 
was so well known in those south western states 
bordering on Texas, that this invasion was carried 
on chiefly by citizens of these United States, even 
now professing to hold with Mexico the friendly in- 
tercourso of peace. Had the expedition been 


with the grasp of death. 


The secret participation of your administration at 
Washington in this incursion of banditti from Texas 
against Sante Fe, and that it was organised for the 
express purpose of provoking a war between the 
United States and Mexico, is evidenced not only b 
the unjustifiable tone of menace assumed by this a 
ministration, in demauding the release of the citi- 
zens of the U. States, taken prisoners in arms upon this 
marauding expedition—nor yet only by the enormous- 
ly extravagant increase, both of the army and navy 
urgently recommended to congress in the reports of 
both the secretaries of war and of the navy, at the 
commencement of the session, contemporaneous 
with the president's wailings at the bankrupt condi- 
tion of the treasury, and his ludicrous recommenda- 
tions of economy and retrenchment of the public 
expenditures; but I will now tell you of another le- 
gislative exploit, achieved in the last half hour of 
the late session of congress, to make you, my consti- 
tuents, pay, with your money, for this blustering 
rescue of American citizens from the punishment 
which they had incurred for warring against Mexico 
under the banners of Texas. 


Towards the close of the late session, a treaty had 
been concluded with the Wyandot tribe of Indians, 
which required an appropriation of money to be 
carried into execution. A bill for that parpose was 
introduced into the Senate; and what think you was 


against the city of Philadel phia—and General Jack- ie . -= 85 a „ 1 5 
son had been called out in command of a militia def, 5 Pe . Sia 715 S di al C, ° rales 
corps to intercept them, and on intercepting them, II. ted 8080 1 ene 

had found among them one or two hundred of Bri-] Un! . ae ISAN : 

tish subjects, fresh from the Baha na Islands, his dis- At a preceeding period of the session, Co 

posal of Arbuthnot and Ambrister furnishes con |in a paroxysm of retrenchment and reform, had cur- 
clusive evidence of what he would have deemed the | tailed this sum of one hundred thousand dollars from 
rightful exercise of the laws of war with regard to the sum proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
them. He would have given them the formality of , Means, for the expenses of the Judicial Courts, in the 
a court martial, and then have hung them up on the eneral, civil and diplomatic appropriatien bill.— 
first tree, as warning to British subjects not to med- When the motion for retrenching this hundred thou- 
dle with the quarrels of their neighbors. The Tex- sand dollars was made, the Chairman of the Com- 
an expedition was ill starred—instead of taking and mittee of Ways and Means, Millard Fillmore, one 
rioting upon the beauty and booty of Santa Fe. they | of the ablest, most faithful, and fairest minded men 
were all captured themselves without even the glory with whom it has been my fortune to serve io pub- 
of putting a price upon their lives. They surrender- lic life, remonstrated against the reduction. and urged 
ed without firing a gun. The administration at| the indespensable necessity of the appropriation to 
Washington had endured all this open barefaced vio- | defray the unavoidable expenses uf the courts in the 
lation of neutrality without moving a Ginger or ut- administration of justice: but he spoke in vain. The 
tering a word to control it; but the instant the expe- , cry for retrenchment drowned his voice, and the ap- 
dition was prostrated in ignominious defeat, was i propriation was reduced. But now just at the close 
roused by messenger after messenger, and convulsed | Of the session. it was found, that unless the appropria- 
with agitation, calling for the vindictive arm of the tion was resorted, the judicial courts could not be 
nation, to shed the blood of war to rescue these ruf- held, and justice herself would be ata stand. So the 
fians from the captivity into which they had fallen, | notable device was resorted to in the Senate of in- 
or to bully the Mexican government into the free | serting this retrenched hundred thousand dollars, as 
release of all this lawless banditti. They under- an amendment to the bill for defraying the expenses 
took it and they succeeded. Santa Anna, whom we of the Wyandot Treaty—and it was so introduced, 
are all accustomed to revile as a monster of human | was adopted by both houses of Congress, approved 
cruelty, caused them all to be released, with a gentle; and signed by the President of the United States, 
warning to them and their countrymen, not to be and is now the law of the land. 

caught again in repeating the same experiment; You remember, fellow citizens, that the main stay 
while the present president of Texas, the Tennes- President Tyler's reasons for his veto of the first 
sean victor of San Jacinto, issues proclamations and tariff bill was, that it connected together two different 
letters of instructions, and grants promises of lands subjects; and you have not forgotten the display of 
to his recuiting officers at New Orleans, and raises argument by which he proved how unconstitutional 
regiments of Uncle Sam's children for another inva- and how inadmissible it was that Congress should 
sion of Mexico; and while the guardian of this na- 
tion’s neutrality slumbers in the palace at Washing- 
ton, add the spirit and argumentation of diplomacy 
are circulated to demonstrate before the public opi- 
nion of civilized men, the fairness, and equity, and 


— 


embracing two different subjects. Can you discover 
any congruity, not to say any identity of subject, be- 
tween appropriations to defray the expeuses of a 
Treaty with the Wyandot Indiana, and for defraying 


-~ 


send to him, for his approval and signature, a bill - 
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not even fixtures to the soil, as in countries where 
servitude is divested of its most hideous features; not 
even beings in the mitigated degradation from huma- | 
nity of beasts, or birds, or creeping things; but desti- | 
tute not only of the sensibilities of our own race of 
„ but of the sensations of all animated nature. 
‘hat is the native land of nullification, and it is a 
theory of constitutional law, worthy of its origin. 


the expenses of the judicial courts; Yet Fresident 
Tyler approved and signed the bill, without even 
depositing in the department of state his reasons 
against it. But the second tack to the Wyandot 
Treaty appropriation bill was a sum of six thousand 
dollars, if so much should be needed, to defray the 
expenses of the legation of the United States in Mex- 


139 


e 
established by the tariff compromise of that sam 

session, working, with all the subsequent arbitrar 

and oppressive measures of that and the next succeed- 
ing administration, a gradual but steadily spreading 
decline and fall of the public credit, of the national 
revenue, of the general welfare, till (hey were found, 
at the presidential election of 1840, one universal 
ruin. The spirit of the people throughout the union, 


ico, in Maintaining, supporting, and sending home, 
the citizens of the United States, taken prisoners in 
aggressive war against Mexico, under Texan colors, 
inatrading expedition to take possession of Santa 
Fe. Impartial neutrality! magnanimous justice to 
Mexico! 

This appropriation of six thousand dollars, lawless 
in every sense of the word, of your anoney, my con- 
stituents, yes, of the hard earnings of your industry 
by the sweat of your brows, was introduced into the 
Weandot Treaty bill, by a Senator from South Ca- 
rolina, one of the field marshals of nullification from 
its first outbreak; one of the sturdiest champions for 
the exclusion of your interests froin the National 
protection, and one of the most eloquent of the land- 
robbing, debt-paying Anglo-Saxon race, scorching 
with thirst for the annexation of Texas to this Union, 
torivet forever the chains of slavery and to bind them 
on you and your posterity forever. It was introduced 
without law, without estimates from any department, 
without color of claim from any pretence of authori- 
ty forthe expenditure. Yet the Senate adopted it 
in silent acquiescence. The bill was sent to the 
house on the day before the close of the session. The 
house at once struck this item of appropriation out 
of the bill, and the senate concurred in the exclusion. 
You think your money and that of your country is 
rescued from the hand of the spoiler? Not at all.— 
Jn the last hour of the session the same Senator from 
South Carolina offers a joint resolution of the two 
houses, making the same appropriation of six thou- 
sand dollars, which, but the day before, had been ex-! 
chided from the Wyandot Treaty bill. It slipped 
through the Senate in silence and came to the house 
The Constitution of the United expressly forbids the 
drawing of any money from the treasury, unless 
upon appropriations made By Liw—and it prescribes 
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the enactment of Laws, exclusively by bill, and not 


by joint resolution. Never before had money been 


I 


Democracy, pure democracy, has at least its founda- had, during the same time, heen gradually and slow- 
tion in a generous theory of human rights. It is ly roused to a pitch of almost equally universal in- 
founded on the natural equality of mankind. It is dignation, a succession of enormous executive usurpa- 
the corner stone of the Christian religion. It is the tions had kindled a flame which could not be sup- 
first element of all lawful government upon earth. | pressed—a party was formed on the express princi- 
Democracy is self-government of the commun, by ple of resistance to executive usurpations, and took 
the conjoint will of the majority of numbers. What) the name of Whigs, as most significant of their com- 
communion, what affinity can there be, between that; mon impulse to check and control these usurpations, 
principle and nullification, which is the despotism / and to place in the executive chair a chief who would 
of a corporation,—unlimited, unrestrained, sovereign revert to the political system and principles of 


power? Never, never was amalgamation so prepos- Washington. 
terous and absurd, as that of nullification and demo-| The total abandonment by president Jackson, of 
cracy. all internal improvement by authority of congress, 


I need not tell you, fellow citizens, that nullifica- and of all national protection to domestic industry, 
tion was no part of the political system of Andrew | Was a Pe of the same system, which, in the mes- 
Jackson. It had been born and bred in South Caro- | 8250 O December, 1832, openly recommended to 
lina, during the term of his immediate predecessor; ' give away gratuitously all the public lands, and re- 
reared as a giant to demolish the protective and in- | nounce forever all idea of raising any revenue from 
ternal improvement pohey, introduced, fostered and , them. This was nullification in its most odious fea- 
promoted by none more than South Carolina herself, ture. The public lands are the richest inheritance 
but which by experience was found to favor more ever bestowed by a bountiful Creator upon any na- 
the prosperity of free than of slave labor. Jackson tional community. All the mines of gold, silver, aud 
had entered upon his office of chief magistrate, the and precious stones on the face or in the howels of 
friend of a judicious tariff—of a national bank—of the globe, are in value compared to them but the 
internal improvement, and of free domestic industry; dust of the balance. Ages upon ages of continual 
but with the dream of dismembering Mexico, and e improvement. physical, moral, political, 
restoring slavery to Texas, and of surrounding the in the condition of the whole people of this union, 
south with a girdle of slave states, to eternize the | Were stored up in the possession and disposal of those 
blessings of the peculiar institutions, and spread them lands. The root of the doctrine of nellification is, 


like a garment of praise over the whole North Ame- | that if the internal improvement of the country 
rwan union. Nullification was no part of his system, Should be left to the legislative management of the 


bnt he tured it to good account for the promotion national government, and the proceeds of the sales 
of his o on purposes. Nullification was a system to of the public lands should be applied as a perpetual 
make a spurivus, unlimited state sovereignty, ride; and self-accumulating fund for that purpose, the 
over the authority of the people of the United States, | blessings unceasingly showered upon the people by 
who made their constitutions, because they had con- | this process would so grapple the affections of the 


ferred on the general government only limited pow- | People to the national authority, that it would in 
ers. Butsorercigniy was unlimited. The states were process of time overshadow that of the state govern- 


drawn from the treasury by joint resolution except | sorereign. Their power was unlimited, and therefore | ments, and settle the preponderancy of power in tha 


it were money previous!y authorised to be drawn by paramount to that of the federal government. ; 
u was the ingenuity of which the forty bale theory was | ence twinges with terror for the fate of the peculiar 


to from the first organization of the govervment; until: a collateral emanation. 


lac. The distinction had been scrupulously adhered 


thatday. When the resolution came to the house 
they were in impatient confusion, whiling for the 
moment of adjournment. The instant the resolution 
was read, the previous question was moved on its 
passing to a second reading. I instantly objected that 
no money could be drawn froin the treasury, on such 
a resolution; without any attempt to answer me, a 
bare majority of a doubtful quorum sustained the 
previous question, and passed the resolution to the 
second reading. There isa rule of the house, that 
every appropriation of money shall first be consider- 
ed in committee of the whole house. 1 appealed to 
that rule, and was told it was too late. The previous 
question was again moved and sustained, and again 
at the third reading; the resolution was thus driven 
through, and at that same hour was approved and 
signed by the President, and the only barrier in the 
forms of the Constitution against the most reckless and 
fligate squandering of the people's money is, I fear, 
roken down forever. A more fatally contagious 
example of embezzlement of the public moneys could 
not, indeed, have been given. I remonstrated, after 
the close of the session, against the drawing of any 
money from the treasury under this resolution, at both 
the departments of the state and of the treasury; with 
ho better success than J had in the house. 

Fellow citizens,—You can have but a faint and 
imperfect conception of the character of this transac- 
lion, without recollecting the object of this prostration 
of constitution, laws, rules for conducting business 
in the houses of congress, and every bolt and bar 
protective of your public treasury. It was the dis- 
memberment of Mexico, and the annexation of an 
immense portion of its territory to the slave repre- 
sentation of this union. Ask yourselves if the inter- 
nal evidence is not irresistible, that the expedition 
szainst Santa Fe was planned within your bounda- 
rics, and committed to the execution of your citizens, 
under the shelter of Texan banners and commissions. 

Lei me advert again to the important disclosure in 
the letter of Mr. Appleton to his constituents, from 
Which I have taken the liberty of reading to you an 
extract. Nullification was generated in the hot-bed 
ofsiavery. Itdrew its first breath in the land, where 
the meaning of the word democracy is thata majori- 
dy of the peuple are the goods and chattels of the mi- 
nority. Trat more than one-nalf of the people, are 
rot men, women and children, but things to be treat- 


ed by their owners, vot exactly like dogs and horses, | troverted in the reportof the minority of the commit- 
but uke tables, chairs und juint-stuuls. That they are] tee of manufactures, in February, 1833; but it was 


This free states—and then the undying worm of consci- 


But the first batteries of institutions. Slavery stands aghast at the prospective 


nullification were opened against the government of promotion of the general welfare, and flies to nullifi- 
the union itself, and Jackson was at its head. Nulli- Cation for defence against the energies of freedom, 
fication made a demonstration of actual rebellion. and the inalienable rights of man. 
It assembled a convention of the people of South Ca-] The abdication by congress, under the influence of 
rolina, which, by sovereign state right, nullified a re- this system of policy, of all power of appropriating 
venue law of the union. Jackson issued his procla- | money to objects of internal improvement, cast back 
mation, declaring his determination to execute the | upon the legislatures of the several states the burden- 
law. The faithful, believing, confiding north even some duties of that all pervading interest and pas- 
our own Faneuil Hall, pledged him their support— | sion of the people. For most happily, the passion 
congress enacted a Jaw giving him ample powers to as well as the interest of the free people of this 
reduce the rebels to submission. At that same mo- union for their own improvement, is so deeply seated 
ment, the honest nullifier, by a compromise of slave- | in their hearts, that no sophistication of slavery can 
ry, against the free labor of the north, succeeded in| extinguish or suppress it. The legislatures of the 
saving himself from the penalties of rebellion, in several states assumed, each within their own bor- 
withdrawing from the absurdities of the forty bale ders, the exercise of the beneficent power, repudiat- 
theory, and in establishing the supremacy of the ed by the slavery palsied arm of the nation, and com- 
south at the capitol, aud at the president’s house, for ; menced, on a too gigantic scale, many stupendous 
at least nine years. works of internal improvement at home. They 
Jackson holding in his hand the rod of chastise-| volved themselves in debt beyond the means of 
ment, in the force bill, instead of using it, accepted | meeting their immediate engagements. They relied 
the compromise, and combining it with the projected | upon their right to the proceeds of the sales of the 
dismemberment of Mexico, and acqusition of Texas, | public lands to relieve them from the oppreasive 
with the extirpation of the Indians from the southern Bardens of these engagements, and congress, while 
states, and with the sacrifice of all the public lands | yielding to the newly proclaimed policy of president 
to private adventurers, and to the states in which the | Jackson, by suspending the exercise of their own 
lands are siluated—engraſted upon these principles | power of appropriating money for works of internal 
the extinguishment of all internal improvement by improvements, passed on the 2d of March, 1833, an 
the authority of the national government; the sup- | act for distributing the proceeds of the public lands 
pression of all public credit, because there was no|among the states. President Jackson neither ap- 
poe debt; uncompromising hostility to a national | proved and signed it, nor returned it to the house with 
ank, for the absurdity of an exclusive hard money | his objections. He put it in his pocket, and as the 
currency; and a reduction of the duties on imports | congress itself expired on the next day, it never 
to an imaginary scale of public economy, formed a became a law; so that after crippling and disabling 
system of administration totally adverse to that found- | the general government of the power to promote the 
ed by Washington at the first organization of the go- | improvement of the country, the Jackson policy 
vernment, and continued with slight modifications, | wrested from the separate states the property ol their 
rather of theory than of practice, until the advent of | people and the means of prosecuting works of public 
Jackson to the presidency. Hissystem was unfolded | improvement for themselves. 
at great length in his annual message to congress, of | Thus you perceive, my constituents and friends, 
December, 1832, contrasting so diametrically with | that this rof™ ery of the public lands, this deadly hos- 
his proclamation of almost the same date, against tility to all internal improvement and to a protective 
South Carolina nullification, that on reading them, | tariff, are all parts of one system of policy, of which 
men stared at each other, and enquired which was | nullification is the seminal principle, and would to 
the bane, and which the antidote. The message was | God I could say to you, as my friend, Mr. Appleton, 
in truth the prelude to the compromise between nul- | says of the forty bale theory, one of its parasite 
lification, state supremacy, and a horizontal tariff, at | suckers, that it has passed away; but I can give you 
the expense of the free labor of the north. The no such cheering encouragement:—nullifieation is 
Jackson system was at the time reviewed and con- | seated in the chair of state. It has dictated six ve- 
toes in eighteen months, and one hermaphrodite ap- 
proval, It has signed only upon compulsion the tart 
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bin, bunten by the suppression of the section t9 CORRESPONDENCE. : to enumerate the actual political consequences of 

distribute the proceeds of the sales of the public From the Rochester Daily Advertiser. such a state of thing“. They are doubtless familiar 

lands. But mutilated as it is, you will see by the Rochester, October 14th, 1842. to you. : 

follawing article in the Atlas of this morning, that it Hon. Jonx C. SPENCER, But the fact, that the actual president was without 

is threatened with nullification. Sir: The friends of the administration of President, an organized party in congress, was as extraordina- 
From the Boston Atlas of 1715 September, 134°. Tyler, in Western New York, are very desirous to; ry a3 it was new. It was the first time in out histo- 


TREASON THREATENED. The Columbian S. Caro | obtain, from some one capable and willing to give it, | ry that an opportunity had been presented to test the 
linian, (Me. Calhoun's organ), berate“ Mr. Tyler jan explanation of the course of the administration, atrength of our institutions, and ascertain whether 
roundly for signing the tariff bill—which it denounces and an exposition of its policy. They know of no:the country could be governed simply by means of 
as “the most flagrantly protective, fraudulent, perfi- | one upon whom they could call with 30 much confi- the powers conferred by the constitution and the 
dious, oppressive unjust, and unconstitutional tariff | dence, as upon one who has so long becn identified laws, or whether the adventitious aid of a presiden- 
bill that has ever passed.” “If itbe not repealed, At with their interests and their sentiments, and who tial party in congress Was necessary to car on 
says), when the democrats come into power, it must has the means of furnishing the information they de- | government successfully. President Tyler as been 
be nullified; and nothing prevents us from urging an sire. They also feel from long association, a natural compelled to try that experiment. The most 
Immediate resort to that srightful remedy,’ but a interest in your own · position which has been, as We tentous consequences depend upon the result. f it 


disinclination to use it in any but extreme cases, and conceive, misunderstood and misrepresented. Learn- | fail, then will it be deemed settled for all future 
time, that whoever succeeds to the presidency in any 


a hope, however faint, that the democrats will repeal ing that you are about to visit our state, we would 

it, when they come into power; if, indeed, this very respectfully invite you to extend your journey to the | of the modes prescribed by the constitution other 
bill does not keep them out, and it will undoubtedly western part of it, and then afford us the o portunity than a direct election bv the people, must make terms 
do much towards that end. That Mr. Calhoun of hearing the expositions we desire; or s ould you with one or other of the parties in congress, a 
hope, even in the event of the democrats obtaining a be unable to afford us the pleasure of a personal in- probably with that which at the time has the majori- 


majority, is not more sanguine than ours will be seen | terview, we should be much gratified to receive a com- ty. Thus congress will in fact govern the country, 
by an union of the legislative and executive powers. 


by the desponding character of his remarks on its | munication from you on the subject referred to. We 
passage.“ To be continued. | are sir, your friends, LEWIS K. FAULKNER, |The system which was tried under the conf:dera- 
tion, and was universally condemned will be revived: 


WILLIAM C. STORRS, 
A. H. JONES, and like powers will be exercised by congress iva 


poLiTics OF THE Dr ENOS STONE, form the more dangerous, because it will be indirect 
GENERAL H ARRISON. LEWIS BIXBY, and irresponsible. I am aure I need not pursue 

Tuf BATTLE OF THE Tnames. In a speech at Sun- W. A. WELLES. considerations which this topic suggests. Disorder 
bury, l'a., on the sth inst. Col. Johnson gave a de- Monroe county general committee. and anarchy must follow the destruction of any o 
riled account of the battle of the Thames. Hav- JOSEPH STRONG, „of the important balances and checks of the constitue 
ing been sent forward with his mounted men in pnr- JARED NEWELL, tion; and as we would avoid the borrors which have 
suit of the British and Indians, he found Proctor's E. B. WH EELER. elsewhere attended the abolition of the executive 
forces drawn up in order of battle between the river Presiding officers at the late public meeting inthis city.| power, We must endeavor to preserve it here, in 


Thames on the one side, and a large swamp on the — last citadel of freedom. | ae 
other. The Jndians under Tecumseh lay in the New York, October 19, 1842. Such were the difficulties of his position when the 


awamp. Col. Johnson’s narrative continues thus: Geytiemen: I have received your communication president assumed the administration of the Fade 
“dy the mean time General Harrison had been in- of the 14th inst., inviting me to extend my journey ment. Reared at the feet of Jefferson and o Madı- 
son in the strictest principles of the republican faith, 


formed of the situation of the British, and about into Western New York—a region hallowed in my l n 
this time arrived. He at once saw the situation of | affections—to give an explanation of the course of the | those principles had become a portion of himsel ? 
the parties, and his countenance was lit up with an administration and an exposition of its policy; and to and he could no more depart from them, than he 
expression of delight, at the prospect which pre- remove misapprehension or misrepresentation in re- could sever himself from his moral nature. 
sented itself to his view. «Well Colonel,” says he, | ference to my own position. When I consider the} When selected as a candidate by the party that 
“vou have treed them sure enough.“ He saw their state of the public press, one portion of it employed elected him no other pledge Was expected or asked, 
escape was now impossible—that they must either im continual assaults upon the president and many of | than such as his whole public life atturded. 
fight or surrender, and his eye brightened with he- the measures of his administration. and the other por- | party was composed of men of various creeds on 
roic animation. There was no want of courage there.” tion rendering equivocal defence of some of those many points, but those professing the republicanism 
(Enthusiastic cheering, aud cries of justice to the | measures only, and condemning others, I cannot be of Jefferson, are believed to have constituted a very 
brave.” surprised, that you and your intelligent fellow-citi- considerable portion, if not a majority. When there- 
It cannot have escaped the recollection of the pub- , zens should desire other sources and means of infor- fore he met the representatives of this party in co. 
lic, how freely and taunting the charge of cowardice , mation, to enable them to form an impartial judgment. gress, he had aright to suppose that an administre- 
was urged agaiast the old hero of ‘Tippecanoe, dur- [am not aware of any rule of official duty that for- tion conducted upon his well known principles, 
ing the last presidential contest. It does not require , bids a compliance with your request, but on the con-| would at least receive fair and just, if not ardent 
the testimony of Col. Johnson now, nor was his tes- | trary It seems to me congenial to the spirit of our in- support. He was soon called to bring those prisci- 
timony needed at any time, to disperse 30 foul a slan- ; stitutions that, those to whom the powers of the go- ples into action. Among them, and one of the 
der. But whata comment on the virulence of fac- vernment are entrusted, should on all occasions, and cherished, was a denial of the constitutional eee 
tion: The cry of “Justice to the brave!” which ſol- when it can be done without interference with offi- of congress to incorporate a national bank. lie ad- 
lowed the words above quoted, came probably from ‘cial obligations, be willing to give an account of the mitted its authority as a local legislature to establish 
the lips of many who had ‘oined, two years ago in execution of their trust to those who ask it in the) 3 bank in the District of Colum ia, and he conced- 
calumniating the brave. appily there were true- spirit of fair enquiry. Although it would give me ed that such bank would possess the same authority 
hearted men enough in the country to vindicate the the greatest pleasure to gratify you and myself by a to send agencics and branches into the several states, 
gallant old soldier trom all the aspersions of his po- personal visit, for the purpose indicated by you, yet which the supreme court had decided appertained to 
litical foes. Bult. Americun. mn) duties at the seat of government forbid an ab-|4 state institution;—that is, with assent express or 
— | aence so protracted as would be required to perform implied of those states. This view was distinctly 
From the Globe. a journey of such extent. I shall endeavor therefore presented in the bill submitted by the then secretary 
“Aa to Mr. Calhoun, we think that our paper has to comply with the substance of your wishes, by a of the public treasury, Mr. Ewing, at the request 
long since shown that, with us, ‘by-gones are by- , writtten instead of a personal communication, which, the senate, was maintained by the president in all his 
ones? We did, in former times en somo pretty I trust, will be nearly if not quite as acceptable. communications, and particularly and specially no- 
hard things of him; and we are afraid, in return, as The policy of the administration is indicated by | ted by him on an amendment to a bill submitted to 
hard things were said of us. But we have long since , the measures which the president has adopted when his consideration by a member of congress during 
sat down in the same council-house, and smoked the the power rested with him, or has recommended to 
calumet together. Our war-hatchets are unburied, | congress when legisiation was necessary. Its gene- 
only to wet them to the eyes in the blood of our ral scope and aim have been. equal and exact jus 
common enemies; and should a national convention tice to each and every portion ‘and interest of the 
oppoint him our great chief, we will follow his war- | whole . He takes these interests as he nds į going explanation ol 
path, and tight in his shade, 33 long asa foe to the them, secure and protected by the constitution and 
reat democratic tribe remains to darken our skies, | laws, and his greatest pleasure consists in his reatest! dent and the greater portion of the representatives 
with the smoke of his wigwam, or leave his track duty, to uphold and maintain that constitution as it] in congress of the party that elected him, is dee 


U 


an examination of the various statements and con- 
troversies that have arisen on this subject. The fore- 
the immediate vecason of the 


upon the leaves of our hunting grounds.“ was delivered to us by our fathers, aud to execute sufficient. But i should do injustice to ny own feel- 
— those laws m their fair and full force and spirit. ings, if I did not express the deep conviction produ- 
LETTER OF THE HON. J. C. SPENCER. The course of the administration of President ced in my mind from a thorough investigation oſ 


The Rochester Daily Advertiser extra, of Satur- | Tyler cannot be understood withouteadverting to the subject, and from having become faminar with the 
day evening, brings us the letter of the Hon. J. C. history of its commencement. By a dispensation af statements of all parties, that there was much 

Spencer, secretary of war, in reply to citizens of | Providence which plunged the whole nation in grief, mistake and misapprehension between those who 
Rochester, which rumor had said would be forth- the individual who had been chosen for the vice pre- | were honestly willing to understand each other, some 
coming. It is seven columns in length, and in the :sidency succeeded to the presidency. The disap- | of accidental, and more of intentional misrepresent 
able manner for which the writer is distinguished. | pointment which such an event would naturall tion of the language of the president in the varr 

It takes ground distinctly and strongly in favor of | duce in the minds of the party who had 9258 Wel ous conversations heid with him; and that th 

the course and measures of President, Tyler and hopes and expectations on another, the derangement out he manifested a sincere, honest and steadfast ad- 
vindicates him upon all the questions in elation to of schemes and combinations which had been form | herence to the great constitutional objection whi 

which he has been grossly assailed by the whig lea- ed for a different contingency; and it may be, the | he had for years, repeatedly in public aad in private. 


esses,—the exercise of the veto power, want of that confidential intercourse and unreserv- announced as a fundamental article of his politica 
i ich| creed. Nor can | permu myself to doubt, that | 


ders and pr 
the land Poul, the bank, the tariff, &c. &e. It is ed consultation with the leaders of the party which 
equally explicit in taking ground against Mr. Clay, | would necessarily exist with the anticipated chief | similar frankness had been exhivited by others. if a 
spirit of peace and harmony had prevailed, and il 3 
sinall poruon of the uberaliy and forbearance for 


the movements of his partizans to coerce his noni- | magistrate, placed the vice president ina peculiar 
dissenting views and opinions, which the wh 
claimed as the attribute of the party, had been exer 


nation, and the measures, OF “principles,” on which and most trying situation. Not having been the 
cised towards the president, the violent scenes we 
have witnessed and which have acandalized free ge 


he and his whig friends claim to stand before the leader during the contest, he could not be said to be 
country. In short, he eschews a national bank, dis- the acknowledged head of the party that had attain- 
tribution, and the claims of the whigs to the passage ed power. That post was vacant. As I mean to 
of the tariif law. Albany Argus. abstain from any mere partizan reBections, I forbear 


— 


ef 


vernment, would not have occurred; and the rela- 
tions between the president and the representatives 
who had been elected on the same ticket with him, 
would have been such as to produce a peaceful, vig- 
orous and successful administration of the govern- 
ment, and accomplish all that the interests of the 
country required. 

In proof of the absence of all selfish, interested 
or ambitious motives on the part of the president, in 
the course which his convictions of duty prompted, 
I may now advert to a fact long known to me, which 
has been promulgated in the newspapers of the day, 
vouched for by at Jeast one whig editor, stated by a 
representative in congress from Massachusetts, in a 
speech lately delivered at Newburyport, upon au- 
thority, and hitherto not denied. The fact is, that 
previous to returning the second bank bill to con- 
press with his objections, in full view of assaults to 

e made upon him, and with the purpose of remov- 
ing all cause of agitation, as well as to secure him- 
self against unjust imputations, the president sub- 
mitted to his thea cabinet, whether he should, in the 
message then about to be transmitted to congress, 
apnounce a resolution to retire from public life at 
the expiration of the existing term; an that against 
his doing so all the members of the cabinet then 
present protested, on the ground that such an an- 
nunciation would not have the effect to produce 

ce or quiet, but would only change the direction 
of faction; that no one had a right to expect such a 
step from him, as he had not been elected president, 
and no obligation existed that should interpose any 
barrier between him and a direct vote of the people. 

In connection, and yet in contrast with the pre- 
ceding, is another fact of an extraordinary charac- 
ter which though known by many, has Jately been 
distinctly promulgated. It is shadowed in a letter of 
Mr. Ewing’s in the statement by him of a proposi- 
tion having been made to the president, that the ma- 
jority who had passed the first bank bill, would con- 
sent to postpone the second to the next session of 
congress, if they could receive assurances that in 
the mean time no hostile movement would be made 
on the part of the president. The full meaning of 
this statement has now been developed by the decla- 
ration of a member of congress that a message was 
carried from the whig leaders in congress to the 
president, to the effect that if he would engage not 
to disturb any members of his then cabinet in the 
enjoyment of their offices, the second bank bill 
should be postponed. The answer to such a propo- 
Sition may be easily conceived. The effect of that 
proposition was to prove the identity of the members 
of the cabinet, whose places were deemed in jeo- 
pardy with the hostile members of congress, and if 
the design was to precipitate matters, it was most 
effectual. 


You will require no aid to determine which of the 
actors in these scenes exhibited a lofty disinterested 
patriotism, and which evinced any tenacity for 

lace or desire for power. These facts are full of 
instruction, and furnish a key to many mysterious 
transactions. i 

After the cutbreak referred to, the President re- 
modelled his cabinet, and from that time his admin- 
istration may be said to have commenced. li began 
and has been continued thus fur, without the support 
of any party acknowledging him as his political chief, 
or bound to him by those political associations which 
under every preceding administration had enabled 
the Executive to look at least for favorable predis- 
positions in a large portion of the members of Con- 
gress to sustain his measures. The same course of 
events which deprived him of this usual and accus- 
tome aid of an administration also liberated him 
from those mere party influences and party obliga- 
tions which become reciprocal from party service.— 
He was at full liberty to consult the interests of the 
whole people, ol the great masses, without reference 
to the extreme views of the bigots of any party.— 
And he dete. mined to do so. Au examination of the 
measures adopted by him and of those recommended 
to Congress, will show how far he succeeded. He 
pursued the even tenor of his way amid the conflicts 
of contending parties, adhering scrupulously to the 
principles that he had always avowed, so far as they 
were applicable to the questions that presented them- 
selves. 

The annual message at the openihg of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and the messages during that ses- 
sion, furnish a chart of the measures of the adminis- 
tration and enable us to discern the policy of the Pre- 
sident from the most authentic and unquestionable 
sources. An enumeration of these measures and the 
force of the recommendations by which they were 
urged upon the attention of Congress, will enavle you 
to perceive how far that policy had been carried out, 
where it failed, and the cause of such faiiure. 

Ist. The first point to which the President called 
the attention of Congress in the annual message, was 
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the danger to which the country was exposed. by 
the want of suitable provisions in our judicial code 
to enable the general government to perfurm the 
duties with which it is charged, of maintaining peace 
and preserving amicable relations with all the na- 
tions of the earth, and he suggested the propriety of 
providing by law for the removal from the state 
courts to the Federal Judiciary of all such causes as 
might involve the faithful observance and exccution 
of our international obligations. Such a law was 
passed, and hereafter the relutions of peace and war 
with other nations, will not be dependent upon any 
other tribunals than those created by the Constitution 
for the decision of all cases arising under it, or un- 
der the laws made in pursuance of it. And thus has 
been removed a prolific source of disquiet between 
the states and the general government, and of hazard 
to the peace of the nation. 
2d. The next measure referred to in the message 
was the affair of the Caroline, which the president 
reprobated in terms becoming the chief magistrate 
of a free people, and he insisted that an atonement 
ea be made for the invasion of our territory, 
nd a renunciation by the British government, of the 
precedent as a rule of future action. Without giv- 
ing or claiming for the published correspondence be- 
tween the secretary of state and Lord Ashburton, 
any other authenticity than what may be inferred 
from the fact that its correctness has not been de- 
nied, 1 conceive it proper in me to allude to it, as it 
is for other citizens to canvass it. By reference to 
that correspondence, you will perceive that after a 
delay of four years, what the president insisted was 
due us, has been amply rendered, and that in this 
00 the honor of the country has been vindi- 
cated. 


3d. Another point in our foreign relations, which 
the message brought to the attention of congress and 
the people, was the claim of the British government 
to visit and detain vessels sailing under the American 
flag, for the purpose of executing their laws and 
ireaties in relation to the slave trade. Against this 
claim the president remonstrated in firm and decided 
language, and declared that it must be resisted.— 
This claim in effect is withdrawn by the British go- 
vernment, and her envoy has precluded her from re- 
newing it by the stipulation in the published treaty 
for the employment of vessels on the coast of Africa 
by the two countries separately and independently, 
to act under the instructions of their respective go- 
vernments for the enforcement of their respective 
municipal laws ab The very omission of any re- 
cognition of an authority to visit the vessels of the 
one country by the officers of the other, is in itself 
an exclusion of all such authority, and leaves the 
matter precisely where the president had placed it— 
a total, absolute and unqualitied denial! of any such 
claim. The insertion of such a denial in the treaty 
would have been absurd. Treaties contain the aftir- 
mative stipulations of parties, not the negotiations 
or protests of either. By refusing an allusion to the 
claim we deny on our part that it can become a sub- 
ject of compact, reserving to ourselves the vindica- 
tion of our rights (of which fair and explicit notice 
has been given) whenever they shall be assailed.— 
‘| hus has a pretension which threatened the renewal 
of a practice that had brought on one war, been 
abandoned, and the sanctity of our national flag se- 
cured;—at the same time the most effectual means 
have been provided for the utter destruction of an 
accursed trade. 

4th. Upon that most difficult and perplexing topic, 
a tariff of duties on imports, the language of the 
message defines with great accuracy, clearness and 
precision, the true principles of protection consistent 
with revenue. Afler speaking of the repugnance of 
the people to the imposition of burdens not really 
necessary to the support of government, the presi- 
dent says: “ln imposing duties however for the pur- 
pose of revenue, a right to discriminate as to the ar- 
ticles on which the duty shall be laid as well as the 
amount, necessarily and most properly exists.“ Af- 
ter showing that the imposition of duties indiscrimi- 
nately on all articles would defeat the very purpose 
of obtaining a revenue, he remarks: ‘So also the 
5 may be justified in so discriminating 

y reference to other considerations of domestic po- 
licy connected with our manufactures. So long as 
the duties shall be laid with distinct reference to the 
wants of the treasury, no well founded objection can 
exist against them,” and he concludes the remarks 
on that subject, by urging the importance of certain- 
ty and permanence in the system which shcuid be 
adopted. 

It is believed that no just man who regards the 
various interests of the whole country, who would 
not compel that portion of our fellow citizens who 
have no manutactures to pay taxes for the support 
ol those who have them, without any equivalent, and 
who yet would protect American industry from fo- 
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reign cheap labor in those articles which are essen- 
tial to us in peace and in war, and for which we 
ouzht not to be dependent on any other nation. —it 
is believed that no just man, who will take such an 
enlarged and patriotic view of the subject will hesi- 
tate to approve the principles promulgated in the 
message. While they are adverse to prolubitory du- 
ties on the one hand, they provide for abundant in- 
cidental protection on the other. They are those, 
and those only, that will secure harmony, as well as 
justice, in the adjustment of a matter involving so 
many and such various conflicting interests and pro- 
duce that permanence which in this country, can be 
attained only by the general acquiescence of the peo- 
ple in the equity and honesty of any system. And 
if the liberality so unusual thus evinced by a states- 
man coming from that portion of the union which 
has no manufactures, be reciprocated and met in the 
same spirit by those who are most anxious to pro- 
mote those interests,a unity of feeling will exist 
throughout the confederacy, which will afford more 
stable, and therefore more real and substantial pro- 
tection to our own industry than any laws that may 
be passed under occasional and spasmodic excite- 
ments, which will be sure to intermit with the cessa- 
tions of the stimulanés that produce them. 

Should the tariff law that has been passed and re- 
ceived the signature of the president, he found in 

ractice to differ in important particulars froin the 
just and liberal principles advanced by him, he will 
doubtless be found ready to sanction such necessary 
amendments as may be proposed by that body, in 
which the constitution has exclusively vested the 
thority to originate and pass revenue bills. 

5th. The recommendations of the annual message 
an the subject of currency and exchanges, next 
claim our attention. After pointing out the necessity 
of a medium exchange, approximation to uniformity 
of. value in the different parts of the country, the 
president proceeds to redeem the pldged he had 
given at the previous session of congress, by sub- 
mitting the outlines of a plan for the safe keeping 
and disbursement of the public revenue which shall 
at the same time furnish a currency, and thus indi- 
rectly regulate exchanges. The limits which I have 
assigned to this communication forbid a repetition of 
the details of the exchequer plan as developed in the 
message and afterwards more fully exhibited in the 
bill submitted to congress by the secretary of trea- 
sury. 

This is the more regretted, because I arn confident 
it has not been sufficiently considered by my fellow- 
citizens generally, to be thoroughly understood. It 
is emphatically the plan of the president, originated 
and matured by him, with a single modification in- 
troduced on the advice of his cabinet. It proposes 
to attain its objects by the application of powers ac- 
knowledged in practice to exist in the government 
from its foundation. The treasury department was 
instituted for the public revenue, its safe-keeping, 
and its disbursement according to acts of appropria- 
tion by congress. Toa board of control under the 
superintendence of that department, therefore was 
given the immediate charge of this business, with au- 
thority to establish agencies, or employ state banks 
in its transactions, To these was added the power 
of issuing treasury notes to the amount of fifteen mil- 
lions, selling drafts, receiving deposits, and purchas- 
ing hills of a certain description. 

These were the general features; and the president 
invited a discussion of its merits, while he expressed 
a readiness to concur in any modifications that did 
not violate is essential principles, particularly suct. 
as should by any constitutional means relieve the 
chief executive magistrate from any controling pow- 
er over the public treasury. You perceive how en- 
tirely this plan avoided all constitutional objections, 
by providing that the functions of purchasing aud 
selling drafts other than for the purposes of the go- 
vernment should be exercised in any stale only when 
not prohibited by such state. 

All conflict with state jurisdiction was prevented: 
the banking privileges of the states were left without 
interference, the operations of the treasury simplified 
and facilitated, and the great interests of the union 
promoted by the introduction of the currency found- 
ed on the revenues of the country; and yet so limited 
as to be always equivalent to specie. ‘he plan has 
been approved by some of the most competent tinan- 
ciers of this country and of England, and pronounced 
to be adequate to all our wants, safe in its operations, 
und calculated to furnish the most perfect currency 
that could be devised. So far as the opinion of an 
individual who has had some experience in such 
matters, one who it is known to you has had occasiou 
to become acquainted with the abuses to which a ua- 
tional bank is from its nature exposed, so far as the 
opinion of such an individual is of any valve, it is 
unhesitatingly given, that this plan in its essential 
features, is far preferable to any other tbat has been 


* 
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Submitted. and that it will accomplish all the purpo-!care. If the zovernment is inadequate to the entire 
Ses for which it was designed, without hazard to the | management of its fiscal affairs, should-we not be 
government, without danger to the people, and with- | better employed in seeking and providing the neces- 
out stimulating anew the reckless spirit of specula- |sary powers to enable it to discharge one of its high- 
tion, whose excesses we have all such cause to est duties, than in creating artificial bodies to whom 
mourn. this same and still greater powers must be confided? 
If as seems to be generally conceded the question | If there be danger in the exercise of such powers b 
lies between this plan and a national bank, there can- | the selected public agents of the people, directly an 
not be much room for doubt or hesitation. Waiving | periodically responsible to them for all their acts, is 
for the present the insuperable difficulties presented | the danger lessened by transferring their exercise 
by the constitutional a aie to such a bank ope- with the secrecy which invariably attends the pro- 
rating through the whole union—objections so long | ceedings of corporations, to those who are not select- 
entertained by a large portion of our fellow citizens, ed by the people, and not responsible to them, but 
and strengthened rather than diminished by discus- who hold their chartered rights fora longer or shorter 
sion and by the sad experience of the tremendons term, by an immutable law, which even the will of 
power and the still more tremendous corruptions of | the people cannot rescind? 
such an inslitution,—waiving these, the very fact of; ls not the only plausible objection which has been 
the existence of such objections and of others of ajurged to the exchequer plan, then, that it will in- 
different character, will etlectually prevent a sub- crease the power of the government and particular! 
scription of the stock by those sound and prudent | of the executive department—is it not unfounded an 
capitalists whose countenance and whose real wealth irrational? All power is liable to perversion for im- 
can alone give it vitality. Such men will never con- proper purposes, but since it must exist, the true 
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ing the act of Sept. 1841, providing ſor that distri- 
bution, he found the principles on which it should be 
made, settled by those who had been the warmest 
advocates of the claim. The whig majority in con- 
gress had by that act determined that such distribu- 
tion should not take place when the country was en- 
gaged in war witha foreign power, nor when an eco- 
nomical administration of the government required 
the imposition of duties exceeding twenty per cent. 
on the value of the articles taxed. Congress had 
thus in accordance with the constant practice which 
had prevailed from the foundation of the govern- 
ment, solemnly re-asserted its authority to control 
the distribution of those proceeds, and to direct their 
employment for the benefit of the nation, whenever 
its exigencies demanded them. In his judgment that 
exigency had arrived; and his recommendation was 
made accordingly to meet it. The recommendation 
was disrezarded, and the loan is not yet taken. 

These views of the president were not new—ino 
his first message to congress, at the extra session in 
June 1841, he said, “among such a distribution of 


sent to place their property in a position to be the question is, where can it be most safely lodged? The | the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, provid- 


sport of the alternate triumphs and defeats of parties. American people have answered this question by de- 

The chartering a bauk under such circumstances, | Claring that their own representatives and officers 
would but invite the cupidity of those who intend to Chosen by theinselves, are the most safe depositories 
become borrowers rather than lenders, and who by {Of those powers wath which government must be 


ed such distribution does not force upon congress the 
necessity of imposing upon commerce heavier bur 
dens than those contemplated by the act of 1833, 
would act as an efficient rem dial measure, by being 


means of a corporation. and with the impunity that clothad, for the protection and defence of all. If the | brought dircetly in aid of the states.“ These senti- 
has marked former transactions of similar institu- | Constitution would permit the selection of the super- | ments were expressed to a new congress in which 


tions, would plunder those whose confidence they had | intending officers by other means than the appointing | 


power which it has created, let those means be adopt- 


invited but to betray it. Whatever may have been i 'reatea : 
ed, according to the invitation of the president. But 


our opinions heretofore of the national bank, how- 
ever we may have been compelled to acquiesce in its 


until they can be derived or obtaine I by the consent 


there was a known majority in favor of a distribu- 
ton. and attime when no collision had taken place 
between the president and that majority. The doc- 
tu ea and orinciples of that message, met with une 


supposed necessity, the history of the last few years of states, and the people, we have the sa „„en q voten ivor from the hig press, and no exception 
has, I should hope, convinced all who are open to greater security against the abuse ol si oh powers, was at the tine taken to the passage above quoted. 
than we have against the abuse of any anner pe ver! The act of September 1841, for the distribution of 


conviction, that any evils which may be anticipated 
from the want of such an institution, however great, 
are more tolerable than the certain, positive, and im- 
measurable injuries, which we know have flowed 
frum the existence of one that was instituted under 
the most favorable auspices, and was committed to 
the charge of men at the time esteemed the most 
honorable and trust worthy in our land. Within four 
years of its existence, the last bank of the United 
States became a little better than a den of robbers. 
lts managers, with few exceptions, pursued a syste- 
matic scheme of plunder and fraud, which were ar- 
rested by the investigation of a committee of con- 
gress. 

Clemency, now believed to have been mistaken, 
towards innocent stockholders,and a hope that the 
example which had been made of the offenders 
would deter others from similar practices, saved the 
bank from dissolution. It was allowed to proceed 
under new restrictions designed to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar frauds. In a few years, it was 
found at open war with the government of the coun- 
try, seeking the renewal of its charter, subsidizing 
presses and editors, squandering its treasures in parti- 
dan elections and openly purchasing the support of 
the venal in all directions. ‘The moral corruption 
which thus flooded the whole country was in itself 
an evil of the most fearful magnitude. It struck 
deep at the roots of public faith and private honor, 
and prepared the way for that reckless and unbound- 
ed extravagance, which the bank itself stimulated 
by the profuse distribution of its money, and the 
consequences of which we are now reaping in indi- 
vidual sufterings from which a bankrupt law affords 
but slight relief, and in the degradation of the char- 
acter of our country by the frudulent insolvencies 
of our public corporation, and by the shameless re- 
fusal of sovereign states to fulfil their obligation. 

The final extinction of the same institution under 
a state charter, but managed by the same individuals, 
and the consequent inevitable exposition of its affairs, 
have disclosed scenes of depravity and fraud ut which 
the whole country stands aghast. Who can look 
back at the immense amount of public funds which 
have been entrusted to the fidelity of the same men, 
without a feeling of horror at the abyss which we 
have escaped? And who would again venture the 
treasure of the nation upon the integrity of any body 
of individuals in an associate capacity, when we 
have before us such reiterated examples of the feeble- 
ness of the unspotted public and private character, to 


resist the temptations which attend the control of 


enormous wealth and inordinate power? How can 
any government justify itself in thus transferring to 
corporate individuals the functions with which it is 
entrusted for the welfare of the people? ‘The collec- 
tion, the preservation, and the disbursement of the 
public revenue is the business of the government 
itself, through its agencies, with all the responsibili- 
tics of office, and with the securities of oaths, bonds, 
aud constant check and supervision. 

It might with equal propriety relieve itself of the 
burden of governing its territories, by employing the 
agency of corporations, and the post office and other 
departmeuts, might likewise be consigned to their 


vested in the executive. The means of obtaming full | the proceeds of the land sales was passed, and em- 
and perfect Knowledge of all the operations of the ex- ' bodied the identical principle thus stated by the pre 


chequer board and its agencies, at any time and at all 
times, by congress, and by the people, are provided. 
The system is capable of any moditication or im- 
provement which experience may suggest, and if, af- 
ter all, fears should be felt or justly anticipated, no 
vested rights of any corporation can be interposed to 
prevent its instant repeal. No human institution is 
or can be free from liability to abuse, and the fair 
question is, whether the advantages to be gained by 
furnishing a sound currency tu the country, are so 
important as to justify the employ went of the powers 
given by the constitution, to obtam them? The ability 
of the government itself to accomplish this great ob- 
ject, has never yet been fully and fairly tried. 

I have dwelton this subject, my friends, because 
it has received so little examination in or out of con- 
gress, and because it involves the most momentous 
interests to the nation and to its citizens. In the 
election of representatives to congress, you are call- 
ed upon to determine whether the exchequer plan 
shall prevail, or whether a national bank shall be 
established, or whether the whole matter shall re- 
main unregulated aud unprovided for. A respecta- 
ble portion of your fellow citizens avow their desire 
for the incorporation of a Bauk of the U. States, 
and have rallied under the name and banner of a 
distinguished statesman who is pledged to effect that 
object by all the political power which may be plac- 


tion to be made. 


sident. 


Notwithstanding congress was thus distinctly ap- 
prised of the views of the president which they had 
sanctioned and adopted, and of his determination to 
adhere to them, that body passed two bills in succes- 
Sion, in direct conflict with the principles which it 
had thus sulemnly recognized. The last of these 
bills bore conclusive evidence on its face that the 
contingency contemplated by the compromise act of 
September, 1841, had arrived, that rates of duties 
excecding twenty per cent. had become necessary 
for an economical adininistration of the government, 
and therefore a suspension of the distribution of the 
proceeds of the land sales, for which that act had 
provided, followed as a necessary and inevitable 
consequence, and yet, the bill directed that distribu- 
Could the approbation of the pre- 
sident to such a bill have been expected by any ra- 
tional man? Nothing had occurred between Sept. 
1841, and July, 1842, which could by any possibilit 
affect the principles on which distribution should 
take place. Congress had been premonished that an 
empty treasury and a dishonored credit demanded 
the application of all the means of the government 
to the supply of the one and the restoration of the 
other. Is the conclusion an unfair one, that the 
proposition to violate the principles of the act of 
September, was made with thy design to compel its 


e in his hands. The appeal to the electors of the ‘rejection. in order to continue the agitation which 


country. to confer such power upon him and those 
who concur with him, is rightfully and fairly made. 


| 
had been 


commenced by Mr. Clay, at an early day 
of the session, against the veto power; and that it 


Against the creation of any such institution the pre. was coupled with provisions for levying duties on 


sident and his adininistration have contended, an 

mean to contend, until the people in their wisdom 
shall deprive them of the power of further resistance. 
Confiding in the intelligant virtue and firmness of 
that people, they cheerfully abide the issue. 


The policy of the administration of President Ty- 
ler is further indicated by the special messages, which 
during the session of congress he deemed it his duty 
to transmit to that body. The firstof these, of ge- 
neral interest, related to the condition of the treasury, 
and the imperative necessity of speedy provision 
for fulfilling our obligations to the public creditors, 
and defraying the current and unavoidable expenses 
of the government. A Joan had been authorized for 
an amount scarcely equal to one-half our ordinar 
annual revenue, and this sum, relatively so insignifi- 
cant, it had been found impracticable to obtain. The 
president believed that a pledge of specific funds for 
the payment of the interest and the redemption of 
the principal of the loan would at once relieve the 
country from the odium of such a failure, and re- 
plenish the treasury until adequate revenues should 
be provided by the passage of the proper laws. In 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, he per 
cieved such a fund already provided, and he recoin- 
mended to congress the temporary appropriation of 
it to the great public exigency which presented it- 
self. He was well awere of the claim which had 
been interposed in behalf of the state to a distribu- 
tivu among them vf these proceeds. But oa examin- 


Imports, in the expectation that the interests and 
feelings of those who were to be benefitted by those 
provisions would thus be connected with the agita— 
tion already existing, and that by these means, the 
double purpose of gaining friends for the abolition 
of the veto, and of aggravating to the utmost ex- 
tent, hostile feelings against the president, would be 
accomplished? Could the effort to pass a tariff law, 
containing a distribution clause, under such circum- 
stances, have been a sincere one? 

To the president's inind the portentous alterna- 
tives were presented, of sanctioning a distribution of 
public money in violation of a compact to which he 
had been 9 party, and when every dollar of that mo- 
ney was impcrivusly demanded by the necessities of 
the treasury,—or of incurring the hazard of leaving 
the country without adequate revenue by the refusal 
of congress to pass a bill confined to that subject 
alone. Upon this question he did not ask the opin- 
ions of his cabinet. He considered the path of du- 
ty too clear to be mistaken; between principle on 
the one side, and expediency on the other, fe had 
no hesitation; and he determined to return the bill 
with his objections. His firmness triumphed, and 
the same congress passed the same bill, without the 
distribution clause, which he instantly and chcerful- 
ly signed. Thus was dissipated in a breath the al- 
legations of his hostility to a tariff. It is passing 
strange, that while competitors are springing up ia 
all directions, a:nong the members of congress, for 
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the honor of having saved this bill, no credit, no ap- 
lause, is bestowed on him who not only saved it 
y the intrepidity of his course, but who gave vitali- 
ty to it by his signature, and who also saved the pro- 
ceeds of the land sales from a diversion that would 
have been most injurious to the credit of the coun- 


“The question of the Aa of those proceeds 
now remains where it was left by the whig congress 
of September, 1841. But in the mean while, they 
like the other means and resources of the country, 
wil] be applied to its wants. To the people it can 
be of little advantage, that what is paid to them in 
the shape of distribution, shall be taken back in the 

shape of duties on articles which they are obliged to 
consume. The distribution can not be beneficial un- 

Jess it be absolute—and that can be only, when a 


—— — 


ſare upon the hostile Indians, had so reduced their 
numbers and disheartened those who remained, that 
the security of the territory justified what humanity 
demanded, a pacification. A miserable contest whic 

was unworthy the name of a war on the part of this 
nation, has been terminated. The sluices of reck- 
less and extravagant expenditure, which had been 
opened wide, and through which the treasure of the 


‘country had been poured out in a profusion almost 


boundless, have been closed. Strict accountability 
and a rigid economy, have been enforced and have 


been practised; and this drain upon our resources, 
bas been dried ap, it is hoped, forever. A hardy po- 


potion capable of taking care of themselves, has 
en invited to occupy the rich lands of the territory 
by offers of gratuitous grants, fully adequate to their 
support. 


rate of duties that shall not be oppressive, shall also | he same determination to settle existing difficul . 
be adequate to the support of a prudent and careful ties, has caused an adjusiment of one in which, from 


administration of the government. | 


Ihave dwelt somewhat at large upon this topic, 
because the considerations that have usually been 


17 8 local position, you have taken an interest. Hal- 
ude to the recent treaty with the Senecas, by which 
a controversy that had excited the sympathies of the 


addressed to the people, in relation to it, have been whole country, and which threatened endless litiga- 
confined to one view only, and that a sordid one.— tion, has been settled, on terms of justice to all par- 
State interest and state feelings have been appealed | ties. 


to, and the advantage of having money in the state 


While thus cultivating peace, and seeking to estab- 


treasuries, has been pressed, as if the source from | lish order and justice, the Executive has not been un- 
which, and the means by which, that money was to| mindful of threatened indignities or violations of our 


be obtained, were unworthy of inquiry, or as if the Tights. 


mere form of receiving with one hand and paying 
back with another, was to confer some great and sub- 


the citizens of the states are also citizens of the U. 
States, and whatever they may gain in one character, 
they lose in another. If the public monies of the 
United States must be taken to relieve the states, 
then the citizens of the United States must supply the 
deficiency. 

In a view of the measures of the administration, 
we cannot overlook that great work of pacification 
which has adjusted on terms honorable to both na- 
tions, the difficulties which have so Jong subsided be- 
tween this country and Great Britain. I have alrea- 
dy had occasion to advert to one of its provisions, 

ing out the views of the president in relation to 
the claim by the British government, of a right to 
visit and detain vessels sailing under the American 
flag. It is bare justice to the president to say, that in 
the negotiation of the various and some of them ex- 
ceedingly complicated, provisions of the recent treaty, 
his suggestions and advice were frequently of the 
most important character, and facilitated the labors 
of the distinguished negotiator on the part of the U. 
States; and that to those suggestions and to the rea- 
diness with which he devoted himself to the task of 
assisting in the removal of difficulties, and to the con- 
stant, steady and firm support which he rendered to 
the American representative, may justly be ascribed 
much of the success which crowned the negotiation. 
Of course I shall not be understood as diminishing 
in the least, the honor and praise which belong to the 
unwearied and most able efforts of the secretary of 
state. I do but reiterate the acknowledgments he 
has publicly made of the assistance rendered by the 


stantial benefit. It seems to have been forgotten, : 


The signal rebuke which the government of 
eo received for its groundless complaints and its 
empty menaces, seems to have been as effectual as it 
was satisfactory to our fellow citizens. 

Other measures might be enumerated, of Jess gene- 
ral importance, but all evincing the sedulous care of 
the President and his administration, in watching the 
great interests entrusted to their charge. The quiet 
and regular operations of the different Departments, 
moving in their Sephora spheres with order, accu- 
racy, and despatch, disposing of the vast amount of 
business which our extended country with its various 
interests constantly presents, without embarrassment 
or difficulty, although not calculated to arrest atten- 
tion, are yet of more importance to the permanent and 
steady welfare of the people, than many of those sin- 

le and brilliant acts which attract the notice of men. 

may be permitted to remark that the manner in 
which these operations have been conducted, through- 
out a year, during three fourths of which a Congress 
has been in session, distinguished for its numerous 
calls, requiring extraordinary labor, may be inferred 
from the fact that the voice of complaint on the sub- 
ject has not been heard. 


You have had the kindness, gentlemen, to allude 
to my own position, and to say that it has been the 
subject of misapprehension and of misrepresenta- 
tion. Reluctant as I am to prolong a communica- 
tion already too extended, I have no right to disre- 
gard that reputation which is the property of my 
children, and to some extent of my country; and I 
am therefore compelled to speak of myself. With 
respect to my acceptance of a scat in the cabinet, it 
is proper to state that it was made after consultation 
with the prominent men of the state of New York, 
then my political associates, comprising the state 


president. In truth, no one acquainted with the | officers, with one exception, all the members of the 


multifarious operations of this government, expects 


| 
‘senate to whum access could be had, many members 


the president, on any occasion, to do more than pre- of the assembly, and a large number of our most 


side over them, lay down the principles on which 
they are to be conducted, and supervise their execu- 
tion. The secretary of the proper department does 
the rest, and if it be done with ability, an evidence is 
afforded to the country, that in administering the go- 
vernment, the president has selected competent 
agents. By this treaty, a controversy respecting our 
northeastern Loundary, which on one occasion had 
nearly kindled into war, and which had baffled all 
former efforts for its adjustment, has been settled to 
the mutual satisfaction of the states directly interest- 
ed in the territory in dispute. The United States has 
acquired a strip of land on the northern boundary of 
New York and Vermont, upon which a fortification 
had been commenced of vital importance to the de- 
fence of that faontier. The right of navigating the 
channel of the St. John, and of other straits, exclu- 
sively within the British territory, has been guaran- 
teed, and a reciprocal provision for the delivery of 
fugitives from justice, so long refused by Great Bri- 
tain has been made, by which our northern and north- 
western borders will be relieved from the hordes of 
felons who made them their refuge, and by which the 
hope of impunity, heretofore held out to criminals 
from our territory, is extinguished. This is in itself 
a great triumph of law, order and justice, over 
licentiousness and crime. The hardy pioneer of the 
frontiers, now shares with his fellow citizens, the pro- 
tection of his government, and his life and property 
will no longer de held or enjoyed at the will of ma- 
rauders and incendiaries. 
In Florida the success of our forces under the gal- 
Worth, and his associates, in an unceasing war- 


esteemed citizens, and dpon their advice, without a 
single dissenting opinion. The press throughout the 
country, particularly the whig press, spoke favora- 
bly of the appointment, and furnished evidence of 
the general sentiment of that party. Nothing has 
‘occurred to change my own convictions of the pro- 
priety of accepting an office which was tendered 
without solicitation, nor to render the reasons and 
motives which induced that course, less obligatory in 
requiring a continuance in the same station. Facts 
which came to my knowledge, before I concluded to 
accept the offer of the president, and some of which 
have been stated in this communication, satisfied me 
that the impressions produced by the manifesto of 
certain whig members of congress, which did not re- 
ceive the sanction, and was unknown to very many 
of those whose views it appeared to express, were 
erroneous and unjust towards the president, and that 
motives aod objects had been ascribed to him, with 
the semblance, but without the reality of truth. And 
between his principles, as explained to me, and my 
own, I found no incongruity that could prevent a 
hearty ua phone We had co-operated in con- 
gress, on all important occasions, and on the same 
committee that conducted the memorable investiga- 
tion, in 1819, into the affairs of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, where we had stood shoulder to shoulder, 
battling against the frauds, the corruption and the 
power of that institution, on common grounds and 
congenial principles. We had together been repub- 
licans of the old school, maintaining the same doc- 
trines, and combatting the same political enemy, long 
previous to, during, and after the war of 1312. In 


1828 and 1829, we had made common cause against 
the administration of John Quincy Adams, aud had 
united our efforts to bring gen. Jackson jnto power. 
When the measures of his administration, in our 
judgment, evinced a departure from what we con- 
ceived the principles upon which he had been eleet- 
ed, however pure and upright may have been his in- 
tentions, we together avowed our opposition to those 
measures, and went into a minority against the 
strongest party, and the most popular leader of it, 
that has existed in this country since the days of 
Washington. During these scenes there had been a 
general similarity of sentiments and congeniality of 
views. With him 1 denied that in the contest of 
1840, a national bank had been the test of political 
orthodoxy; and although the occasions for present- 
ing my views had not deen so frequent or so public 
as those which the president had possessed, yet were 
they well known to political friends and opponents. 
There were, therefore, between the president and 
myself, political affinities as strong and as numerous 
as could well exist between persons living so remote 
from each other. 

In the conduct of his administration, he has not 
departed from the principles which we held in com- 
mon. He has carried out, or has attempted to car- 
ry out, all the views and objects which were avow- 
ed as the designs of the reformation of the govern- 
ment, in 1840. He has refused to assist in measures 
which are claimed by some to have been among 
those objects, but which he and I, and thousands of 
others, deny to have been such. In all this, I have 
found no cause for refusing to continue such advice 
and assistance in the administration, of the govern- 
ment as the president may require, and as a sincere 
desire to promote the best interests of a beloved 
country, may enable me to render. 


These views and sentiments are presented to 
you, gentlemen, in explanation of my position, and 
in defence against the reproaches which have been 
cast upon me, for not resigning the office J hold. I 
cannot lend myself to the vindictive feelings which 
they and their associates entertain towards the pre- 
sident; I cannot be a party to the torrent of vitupe- 
ration which has been poured out upon him. I cannot 
consent to aid, in any manner, the success of a par- 
ty which goes before the people. demanding that it 
may be entrusted with power, for the purpose of in- 
corporating a national bank. I am not in favor of 
an alteration of the constitution, to abolish the exe- 
cutive power of returning to congress, for their more 
mature consideration, bills which may have passed 
in haste, or inadvertently, or upon mistaken princi- 
ples. I deny that few and unimportant abuses of a 
conservative and executive and suspensive power like 
this, even if they existed, which in their nature must 
be temporary, furnish any good reason for abolishing 
the power itself, and leaving all legislation without 
check, and without an opportunity for revisal, to a 
multitudinous congress. 1255 not ſor a distribution 
of the proceeds of the land sales, when that distri- 
bution will cause the imposition of taxes beyond 
the wants of the government, merely to supply the 
very deficiency it causes. Finally, I will not con- 
sent to have any man forced upon me, as my candi- 
date for the presidency, by associated clubs, to fore- 
stall the action of a convention, or by the denuncia- 
tions of personal partizans. I doubt not that this 
exposition of opinions will be deemed, by those par- 
tizans, but a continuation of the sin committed in 
1839, in having used my best exertions to prevent 
the nomination of Mr. Clay, at the Harrisburg Con- 
vention. That sin has already been deemed suffi- 
cient cause, by those assuming to speak for the par- 
ty in our state, for pronouncing a sentence of excom- 
munication against those who committed it. With 
regard to some, that sentence has been promulgated, 
while it is suspended over the heads of others. Free- 
dom of thought and independence of opinion, in 
the choice of a candidate, even before a nomination, 
have become deadly crimes in the estimation of 
those whose severest reproach against their oppo- 
nents, within a few years, was their slavish adher- 
ence to party, and their blind devotion to one man. 
So be it. A party which commences with the pro- 
scription of all who will not worship the same idol, 
at the very time when it is seeking to gain strength 
and numbers to its ranks, gives us a foretaste of the 
sacrifices to be offered on the same altar, when 
power shall serve inclination. 

The occaston seemed to demand this exposition of 
my views, as J desire to deceive no one, by wearing 
or appearing to wear colors that do not belong to 
me. Regretting that I have not been able to com- 
mand more time in the preparation of this letter, 
and trusting that the fact will be received as an apo- 
logy for whatever imperfections of language may 
geht I subscribe myself, nts 

ith great respect, your friend and ſellou - eiti- 


zen, JOHN C. SPENCER. 
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Messr:. APPLETON. we understand, are appointed, 
in conn xion with Messrs. Wiley, & Putnam, bv the 
governor, publishers of the great work, “The Nutional 
history of the state” and which is for sale atthe low price 
of $4 per volume, although it cost the state $200 000. 

IN. Y. Amer. 


CANADA. Welland canal tolls. 
Froin Aug 31, tu Sept. 30, 1842, 
From do. do. 1841. 


£19,733 0 0 
15,453 2 0f 


Ticrense, £3279 18 0 
Toks tor ail 1841, £20210 19 9 
Do. to 30th Sept. 1842, 19.733 0 03 
Diference, L577 19 8} 


What says the Argus to this? The tolls on the Wel- 
lund cannlexhibit an increase over last year—the tolls 
va the Erie a decrease of 256 000 dollars, 

(Buffalo Advertiser. 


Catnouicism. Bishop Hughes of the Raman Catholic 
church, has issued n circular to the clergymen and laity | 
of his diocese, forbidding marriage with Prutestan's. 
membership in secret societies? (I. O. of O. F & 
“and other like associations,” and saya, it ahall not be 
lawful for any clergyman. in his diocese to officiate at the 
funeral or over the remains of any one dying without 
aviug renounced all connection with said soc.ety. 

Pil. Sent. Oct. 28. 


Coxxxœricor. The legislature having convened, the 
honae of representatives on Wednesday, by an unani- 
mous vote, passed un act dividing the state into four con- 
gressional districts, as follows 

Di-trict number one to consist of the counties of Hart- 
ford and ‘Tolland. 

District number two to consist of the counties of New 
Haven and Middlesex. 

District number three to consist of the counties of 
New London and Windham. 

District number four to consist of the counties of Fair- 
field and Litelfield. 

On the same day the honee by a vote of 119 to 53. 
passed resolutions in favor of telunding to Gen, Jack- 
son without condition or qualification the $1,000 fine 
imposed upon him in 1815 at New Orleans. 


Coxscis. The president of the United States has re- 
coumsed Jonathan Wilhelm Schmidt as consul general 
ef Baden, to reside at New York; Charles Compre de 
Montholon, ax consul of France, for the port of Rich- 
mond, Virginia; and Louis Philippe de Luze. as consul 
of the Swiss confederntion, fur the States of New York, 
Maine, N. Hampshire, Vermont. Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, to reside in the city of New 
York. 

Win. D Thompson has been ap 
repubhe of Ecuador, for the port uF 
coguiscd as such by the president. 


ointed consul of the 
New York, and re- 


Coprer. A rich copper mine has been opened nt Cum - 
berland. Rhode Island. Within the last week 15 tons 
ofore have been shipped for Boston from the mine, com- 
menced this scason, and worked by four men only. The 
ore was sent to Liverpool ty be sold at the monthly mait 
of ore at Swansea. There is not a single amelting fur- 
nace for copper in North America, | The ore from Chili. 
the grey oxide, which isthe nchest in the world, yielding 
eivhty ber cent. is sent exclusively to Swansea. ‘The 
B. ston American says that an analysis of the ore from 
Cumbecdand, gave for the richest specimens, fifty-seven 
per cent., for the poorest, tive per cent. The average 
about thireen per cent. The bess Cornwall mines give 
an average of only ten per cent. The Stafford mines in 
Vermont, which were worked some years with profit 
until the vein run out, gave an average of tive per cent. 


Ext 


Cotron on THE Yazoo. The New Orleans Bee says, 
uwe leara by a gentleman just from that portion of the 
Mississippi, that the westher is fine, and the planters 
busily ergaged in picking cotton, the staple of which 
us excellent. It is supposed that 100,900 bales will be 
shipped via Yazoo river, an increase over last year. Man- 
chester slone, it was said, would ship 40 000.“ 


DixxER To DANIEL. W ERSTER. The New Vork Cou- 
rier und Enquirer sava—We have been shown a letter 
signed by all, or nearly all the hromninent merchants in 
ity, tendering fo Mr. Wesster a public dinner in 
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our Cl 
this city. The compliment is placed distinctly on the 
grounds of his instrumentality in negotiating the late 
Treaty with Enzland, and his general administration ot 
our Foreign Affairs. 


Dearus ix New Yor. The city inspector reporte 
167 interments in this city week before last. 32 men, 33 
women, 56 boys, 46 girls; under 2 years of aue. 64 
Deaths by consumption, 25; cholera infantum, 5; scarlet 
fever, 5; amall pox, 3; old age. 4. 

The deaths in New Vork. last weck. amounted to 179 
—42 men, 39 women, 56 bovs, and 42 girl-; 76 were un- 
der two years of age, and 33 died of consumption. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week amounted to 77; 
of these 33 were under two years of age, and 9 died of 
consumption. 

The Hon. David Trimble, for many years a represen- 
tative in cougresa from the state of Kentucky, died on 
the 25 h September, aged about 60 years. 

At Boston, on 26th inst. Sir Juno Culd well, late trea- 
eurer general of Canada. 


Dreaprei STEAMBOAT DISASTER. 
the Cincinnati and Louisville papers, that the steamer 
| Eliza, Captain Littleton, of St. Louis, struck a snag 


the Ohio, and sunk in three minutes, 
two feet of the hurricane deck above water. 
consequence was, that nearly all on the lower deck 
and in the cabin, perished! Report speaks of some; 
forty or fifty that were drowned, but other informants | 

: think the number about twenty—certainly not more! 

than twenty-five persons. Among the dead are the 
Captain's wife and two children, and some eighteen’ 

lor twenty deck passengers! The Eliza was laden 
down to her guards with lead, and was bound from St. 
Louis to New Orleans. She was built at Pitttsburgh | 
a year or two since, and cost 820,000. She was a 
little over 200 tons burthen. 


The Cincinnati Gazette takes occasion, in noticing 
this disaster, to urge the claimsof the great west to 
have something done. by the General Government to 
make the navigation of the western waters sale.— 
The Gazette says: 


A melancholy record this, and the more melancho- : 


leaving but 
The 
k: 


ly too, because this and similar accidents, might be 
so easily prevented! Is life of so little value that the 
western people will make no eftort to render travel- 
ing on our western waters safe? Are the lives and 
property of our citizens of so little mo nent in the es- 
timation of government, that it will do nothing p 
tect them? Let us hope not. Let us hone that this: 
fearful accident will rouse the people of the West to 
something like united action, as regards the improve- 
ment of our western waters, and convince our rulers 
of the necessity of a speedy and efficient move on the 
subject. 


It is not pardonable in either to expose property to 
the risk now run upon our rivers; still less pardon- 
able is it to put the lives of citizens to such a coptin- 
ued and imminent peril. 


Ex-Presipent Jackson. The Nashville Whig of the 
15 h instant aays, “we understand that Gen. Jackson 
received a painful injury in the forehead, on Thursday 
last, by the upsetting of Major Donelson's carriage, near 
the Hermitage, in which he was riding ont to visit a sick 
neighbor. The accident was cansed by the restiveness 
of the horses, which the driver was unable to control. 
We hope the injury will not prove a serious one. 


Erection in IN DIANA. Mr. Defrees, whig, has been 
elected to the senate of this s'ate in the place of Mr. 
Baird, whig, deceased. There are two vacancies occu- 
sioned by deaths yet to be filled. upon the result of which 
it is said. depends which party will have a majority on 
joint ballot, 


Grace DALI Vo. Information of the death of 
this celebrated heroine was brouzht out by the Co- 
lumbia. It will be seen by the following paragraph 
from the Tyne Mercury, that the report was prema- 
ture: Some papers state that as her majesty was 
passing the Fern Islands, she was told that Grace 
Darline was dead. We can take upon ourselves to 

i 


contradict the report.” 

Guss FROM THE IRON ciry! Ninety-three of the 32 

ounders contracted for by Messrs. Freeman & Miller, 
lave been tinished and proved, and not oye of thein has 
burst or been condemned. We noticed a short time 
since, th t an eastern contracor for balls had 80 per cent. 
condemned. Ten to one that not one in one hundred of 
those contracted for in Pittsburg will share the same fate. 

[ Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Jews. Several thousands of Polish and Russian Jews, 
ut Berlin and elsewhere. have entered into an engave- 
ment to proceed on the first favorable opportunity to Je- 
rusale:n, to await in prayer and fasting the coming of the 
Messiah. (English paper. 


MANCFACTURES are increasing every day in the south. 
The last Huntsville (Alabama) Herald say We under- 
stand that arrangements have been made by which sev- 
eral bagging and rope factories will in a short time, be 
put in operation, in Jackson county, m this state. Four 
factories have been, for some tine past, in operation in 
this county. 


Mowxroe Epvwarps. This aceromolished financier 
convicted on the second indietinent. has been sentenced 
to 5 years imprisonment on each conviction, and has 
accordingly taken up Ine residence at Sing Sing. 


Mexican Minister. Presentation. The Madisonian 
states that Gen. ALMONTE, the Buvov Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Mexico. was 
presented to the President by the acting secretary of state 
on the 27th inst. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED I8LaND. The Journal de Ha- 
pre announces that the ship Pearl, on her way from 
Sidney to Manilla, discovered an island, in lat. 21 59, 
long. 163 36 east, which is not laid down in any chart 
or map. It has a rich appearance, is clothed with 
wood, and near the shore has an abundance of cocoa 
nut trees. The captain christened it Burrows Is- 
land. 
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We learn from 


lf 


in the Mississippi, four miles above the mouth of, 


Toe 


Naval. The United Stres steam frigate Missouri, 
captain Newton, sailed from Savannah on the 22d inst. 
or Vera Cruz. Geo. S Curson, esq. bearer of despatches 
for gen. Waddy Thomson, our minister at Mexico, is a 
passenger on board. 


The Georgian of the 24th. instant snys—“ We are in- 
formed that a inessenger arrived here yesterday by mail, 
with despatches for general Tho mpson from the post 
master general to George Schley esq. postmaster of this 
city, % be forwarded by the Missouri; hut in case she had 
sailed, to be sent to Pensacola, whence one of the United 
States vesscis now in that port will proceed with the de- 
epatchesto Vera Cruz. Speculation is as usual, rite in 
regard tu the nature of these despatches. The steamer 
Santee was immediately despatched to overtake the Mis- 
souri, but she had already proceeded to sea.“ 


The United States schooner Grampus was to sail the 
first feir wind. Her first destination is for the harbor of 
Brunswick, Georgia, where she stops to land the hon. T. 


Butler King. She will then proceed to Havanna via Key 
West. 


The Pittsburg Gazette says that the Iron War steam- 
er for tor lakes is in rapid progress of construction in that 
citv. Her traine work is nearly all up, and a good deal 
of her sheathingon. Every tning is of iron; the iran pistes 
of which her shcadhing is composed are 2 of an inch in 
thickness. 


Court martial The Madisonin says—We under- 
stand chat hecienani Wriam Pearson, of the United 
Saves navy fas o e acquitted, by the naval emrt 
mur a New Yok, ot the charges preferred against 
bon ape cbe Menn of Midshipman Edward H. 
IIA. 

On he Stu, Linas, N. U S. N. reported himseif to 
the rest . asa sta ed eat he had received a commune 
nicati ce fos the de per nent, informing him of big fuil 
acquittal by the courtof all the charges prefirred by 
Midshipman Weston. Lieut. N. was, of course, reheve 
ed froin arrest, 


New {mone of SELL ING. The Kentucky correspon- 
dent of the Philadepisa U. S, Gazette, states that at 
Lexington, on the loch inst. Corn sold at from £3 to 
85 per acre in the field, and hemp at $6 to 88 in the stack. 
The last sale of clear hemp which has come to my know- 
ledve, was at 3 ce its per pound, These prices do not 
jus ity the produce. There ig a slight movement in the 
article of pork. which is selling at $1.75 nett, an- at S1,- 
25 on foot ‘These prives do not pay the fariner ſor his 
labor but they are the bear that can be obiained. The 

rin spal porchaseria this market is buying to ship to 
3 wiand. thus opening to us an entirely new trade. It 
is this new market alone that can enable our farmers to 
sustain themselves at ihe present price of land und ia dor.’ 


Onto. The returns are now all in. nearly all official, 
anc Shannon's majority over Corwin is 3, 298. K.ng’s 
vote in sume 30 counties is 2 670. 


Preepytcrian Cucnch. (Old School.) We learn 
from the Presbyterian Almanac for 1845, that there are 
attached to this branch of the Presbyterians, 1 399 min- 
isters, and 140,463 communicams (exclusive of 4 Presby- 
tenes not reported). 


Texas. Late arriva’s bring accounts of the retrent of 
the Mexicans from San Antonio and of several shirm- 
ishes between them and the traopa under general tOurle- 
son and other ‘J'exan detachments. Rumors also again 
repeated of preparations made in Mexico fur an inva- 
sion. It is also stated that a prover of mediauon has 
been made by the United States government and that 
this will pui a period to farther present otlensive nie a sures 
on the part of Texas. 


“THE END Nor YET.” In reference to the Miller pro- 
phecy, the Boston Traveller says, we learn from pretty 
good authority that the time hitherto fixed by a large 
number of our fellow citizens for the end of the world 
has been again postponed. Instead of the 23d of April, 
it wiltake pl.ce on the 4th of July next. Tire question 
was decided Inst week in council be the board of Girec- 
tors, Who have the management of this stupendous un- 
dertaking. 


Tne Nantuccet Cauxls“ on Saturday week suc- 
ceeded in lightening the bark Peru over the bar, as she ar- 
rived from the Indian Ocean, witha full cargo of of on 
board. The circumstance caused great rejoicing in Nan- 
tuckets the wharves and beach were crowded with specs 
tators, the bella were rung, and a salute of 100 guns tir- 
ed, it being the first loaded ship ever taken into the har- 
bor. ‘ne draught of the ship, fifteen feet, was lessened 
by means uf the camels to about eight feet. 


Unrversatists. The following statistics are published 
in the Universalist Register for 1843. 


There are in the United States and Territories 1 gene- 
ral convention, J historical society, 13 state conven uuns 
62 associations, 918 societies, 577 meeting houses, and 
576 preachers. 


During the past year, the denomination has gained ! 
state convention, 3 use ciutions, 53 societies, 46 meciing 
houses, and 43 preachers. 


In the state of New York, Universalists have 1 state 
convenuon, I literary institution, 15 associations, 230 
societies, 136 meeting hauses, and 133 preachers.— 
Showing an increase during the pas’ year of 12 socie- 
ues, 15 meeting houses and 13 preachers. 

[Albany Evening Jour. 
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The packet ship Ville de Lyon reached New York 
on the 30th, bringing Paris dates to the 7th and Lon- 


don to the 8th Octuber. 

The papers by this arrival furnish nothing of 
importance from Europe. The British parliament 
assembled on the 6th pro furma, and were prorogued 
till the 10th November. No change in mercantile or 
moneytary affairs. 

FRANCE. 

Louis Philippe had returned to Paris in excellent 

health. The French had experienced an unexpected 


resistance in Algeria. 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, AND FRANCE. 


The Courier du Havre, of the 6th inst., under the 
head of Germany, Belgium, and France, says: - We 
read in the Phalange, We are on the eve, perhaps. of 
seeing accomplished a greatevent. The question of 
the commercial union of France and Belgium with the 
Zollverein was debated last Sunday in the council of 
ministers. We understand that this vast and excel- 
lent project, presented by Louis Philippe, has been 
supported by some ministers, and objected to by 
others. King Leopold has been in attendance this 
week at Chateau St. Cloud, to determine with the 
king of the French upon the terms of the projected 
treaty. The alliance Franco Allemande, is, it is said, 
the constant thought of Louis Philippe. Already for 
several years this commercial treaty has been con- 
cluded upon hy the two kings.” 

The cortes was to assemble on the 14th August. 
Banditti continue to disturb the interior. 

The English government are actively engaged in 
fortifying Gibraltar, and are about embarking a large 
number of convicts to be employed there. 


THE EAST. 


Persia and Turkey are quarrelling. 

A revolution, supposed to be excited by Russia, 
has taken place in Servia. 

MOROCCO. 

It is stated in a Madrid paper that the difference 
between the United States and Morocco was about to 
be adjusted by the removal of the officer from his 
post at Tangier, whose conduct had been objection- 
able. 

INDIA. 


Overland despatches bring Bombay dates to the 
Xith and Affghanistan to the 3d August. The forty 
days prior had been principally occupied in concen- 
trating the British forces, which were now on the 
eve of commencing operations. Brigadier Monteith 
has been successful at Pesh Polac and in the valley of 
Shinwarree. Col. Palmer is dead. Gen. Pollock 
maintains the same position. It is said that the order 
tomarch forward was given to gen. Nott on the 29th 
July, and that before the 6th September he might be 
encam before Cabool. Suſter Jung has surren- 
dered to the English at Candahar. Col. Wymer has 
destroyed several forts about 80 miles above that 
place. Sickness rages in the different divisions of 
the army. 

CHINA. 

Capture of Chappoo.—This mart of the Chinese 
trade to Japan, was captured on the 18th May, by 
tbe British forces under Jieut. gen. sir H. Gough and 
vice admiral Parker. The line of defence prepared 
by the Chinese extended about three miles. A letter 
from an officer says: “On the 17th, we moved in, 
and on the 18th, the Cornwallis, Blonde, and Modeste, 

ing anchored abreast and as close to the batteries 
t possible, opened their fire which was very faintly 
returned. To our right (eastward) the troops dis- 


embarked on a fine sandy bay without accident, and | 
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headed by the gallant sir Hugh, pushed on over the 
heights, and soon came upon a causeway, leading to 
the city. The Chinese fled before them in every di- 
rection. As soon as possible after the troops moved 


from the east, the naval brigade landed at the west 


end of the heights, and joined the troops between the 
heights and the suburbs. Up to this time every de- 
fence had been carried without any loss; but 300 


Tartar troops finding escape ad Hat and being 


inspired with the idea that the English would give 
no quarter, took possession of a Joss house on the 
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ralysis in the wine trade, produced by the lingering 


negotiations with Portugal, and forthe loss occasion- 
ed by the late strike in the manufacturing distriets 
the fact that there is a decline of 4733, 448, in the 
excise revenue, and that the surplus in the customs 
is not more than one-fifth of the sum paid on corn, 
(and which cannot be relied upon in any succeeding 


year), is very alarming. From the manufacturing 


districts we continue to receive very unsatisfactory 
reports as to the operations of the factories and 
mills, while the Liverpool cotton market remains 


spot, defending themselves most desperately; and it dull and inactive. 


was not until the house fel} upon them that 40 were 
taken—the rest perished. 
with a very severe loss. 

and 8 men of the army killed. 


Col. Tomlinson of the 18th, 
Col. Mountain, the 


In this affair we have met 


Great excitement had been created by the ab- 
sconding of Mr. Edmund Burdekin, late manager of 
the Manchester bank. Various and conflicting 


| statements have been freely circulated as to the pro- 


adj. gen.; Campbell, 55th, and Iredell, 49th, wounded bable amount which he has carried away, but as yet 
severely, and 45 men. The navy 2 killed and 4 no accurate idea can be formed. A meeting of the 
wounded. The Chinese had about 10,000 men, one- | shareholders was held, a report of which stated that 


third Tartar. 
arms of all sorts.“ 
NEW GRENADA. 

It has been decreed by the congress of New Grena- 
da, that all the privileges which have heretofore been 
given to the French and English, in opening a canal 
through Panama, shall be forfeited and withdrawn, 
and the project of connecting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific be thrown open to the competition of the 
whole world. 

Nie everlasting nation of Yankees can now come 
into the measure. We prophecy that if they do take 
hold of the enterprise, it will be carried through. It 
is an important one in all points of view, and the 
sooncr it is done the better for commercial and divers 
other interests.—Neto Orleans Bulletin. 

{The truth of this statement has, however, been 
denied. } 


TEXAS. : 


Historical item. — The declaration of Texan inde- 
pendence was signed on the 2d of March, 1836. by | 


56 persons, of whom 50 were natives of tbe United 
States—one of Yucatan, one of England, one of Ire- 
land, one of Scotland, and two of Bexar. 


CANADA. 


We captured an immense quantity of | the liabilities by mismanagement, were, in round 


numbers, £590,000 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, celebrated for his survey 
of the north-east boundary, made a specch at a din- 
ner at Bristol, vindicating the treaty of Washington, 
asserting that it was the best that could be made for 


both parties, and condemning the objections of the 


British press. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


PRESIDENTIAL—Nationan convention. The 
leading papers of the Van Buren party are discussing 
the topic of holding their next national convention 
for nominating càndidates for the presidency and vice 
presidency, both as to time and place. Several of 
them have indicated Ballimore as the most eligible 
place. The Philadelphia editors on the contrary 
contend for having it held in that city. The Penn- 
sylvanian of the 2d inst. says: “Mr. Van Buren was 
nominated in May, 1835.” If this precedent is to 
hold as to our future practice, the convention should 
meet in May, 1843; thus affording about eighteen 
months for the campaign. The argument used by 
those who are desirous of not deviating from the 


Troops grail ted England.—The remaining de- precedent. is mainly that it will afford the largest 


tachment of the Canadian and Cold Stream Guards 
embarked in the ship Pique, from Quebec on the 20th 


space for action and contribute materially to the pre- 


servation of harmony. When various names are 


ult. This brigade has been in Canada five years, and | presented for the consideration of the convention, it 
is said to have lost only 14 men in that time by deser- | is evident enough that there will be disappointments 


tion. 


somewhere. which Might have prejudicial effects if 


The troops of the 7th Hussars arrived at Quebec the election were to follow close upon the nomina- 


on Friday last from Montreal, and immediately em- | tion. 


It is therefore urged that time should be given 


barked on board the transport ships Nautilus and So- | to allow such feelings to subside—to reconcile those 


vereign for England. 
LATER. 


Whose candidates are not nominated, to the general 
choice of the representatives of the party, in order 


Since placing the above in type, the arrival of; not only that an unbroken front may be presented at 


the Caledonia steamer, at Boston, in 14 days, puts 
us in possession of Liverpool dates to the 19th 
ult. By this medium we have an official information 
of the ratification of the treaty of Washington, which 
is said to have taken place on the 14th, and that no- 
tice to that effect from the proper authorities would 


consideration. 


the polls, but also that the nominees may be sustain- 
ed with cordiality and spirit. It is evident that there 


is much in this view of the subject which deserves 
We have no doubt that the choice of 
the convention will be responded to by the democra- 
tic party throughout the union. Every one is fully 


leave England by the Great Western, on the 22d ult. | aware that our success depends upon unanimity; but 
There is no other news of importance by this ar- yet it should be remembered that it is but natural for 


rival. Trade remains dull. 
declined jd. Money abundant. 
clining. 


The Great Western reached Bristol on the 12th |emotions to wear o 
were, in a wish to promote the general we 


from New York, and the Acadia reached Liverpool 
on the 14th. The Great Western has been put up 
for sale at auction, at Bristol, but the bidding being 
too low she was bought in by the company for 4 40, 000, 


American cotton had men whose personal preferences have not been gra- 
Flour low and de- tified, to feel disheartened for the moment. The 
longest time is dae ae proposed to allow such 


and to become merged, as it 
3 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Oliver Harris, (who for a long time has been cone 


and the directors were instructed to treat for her sale | nected with the St. Louis Bulletin) surveyor and 
U 


by private contract. Mr. Cunningham, a large and 
influential shareholder, expressed on the part of him- 
self and other shareholders, great dissatisfaction with 
the entire proceedings. 
TRADE AND REVENUE. 
the 19th says: Would that we could report a favora- 


ble change in the prospects of trade, but unfortunate- | 


ly we have to record the opposite. The winter is 
now fast drawing in upon us, and still large masses 
of the laborious population continue out of employ. 
A return of the quarter’s revenue shows a deficien- 
cy of nearly seventy thousand pounds, notwithstand- 
ing the payment of a million extra from corn, and 
upwards of three hundred thousand pounds from the 
income tax. After making every allowance for the 
seduction of the tim ver and other duties, fcr the pa- 


Wilmer's News Letter of 


collector of that port. 


Alexander Drysdale, attorney of the U. States for 
Georgia, in the place of S. Cohen. 

Remoral. The Cincinnati Gazette states that 
Demas Adams, U. States marshal, for O1i0, appointe 


ed about five months since, has been removed by the 


president, and John Mcllvc:re, of Columbia, appoint- 
ed in his place. 


THE ARMY. 
BraicapieR GexeraL Worra reached Savannah 


| from N. York, on the 26th ult., on his way to Figs 


rida. 

U. S. pracoons. Two companies consisting of 
about two hnndred United States d: agoons, attached 
to the let and 2d regiments, from the Carlisle (Pa.) 
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barracks, arrived at Baltimore on the gd inst., and auc the last clause of the 20th section of said tariff, NEW JERSEY. 


under command of Capt. I.. J. Beall, accompanied whenever the duty computed thereon, at said rate, The legislature of New Jersey on Friday last re- 
by Capi. May, Lieutenants Thompson, Saunders. will exceed the amount thut would be collected, if elected William Penninzton governor of that state- 
Hamilton, Stuunton, inden, Moules Angersen and | computed at the specific rate of two dollars and fif- Governor Pennington (whig) received 42 votes, and 
liammond. embatked for New Orleans in the brig ly cents per pound, and so, too, if cotton pe and Stacy G. Potts 33. 
Napier. These attached to the Ist regiment are Ne wool ia not, a component part of any manufacture | Wm. L. Dayton (whic) Was at the same tine 
nally destined for Jetlerd u baiiacks, Io. those of ; that has been or would be commonly called a manu- clected a senator of the United States, having re- 
the 2d for Fort Jessup, and Baton Reuse, Lin, and (facture of silk, you should levy the rate of 30 per ceived 42 votes, and Garaet D. Wall 33. Mr. Day- 
Fort Towson, as ainu the Fads of Viachita, Ar- cent. ad valorem, whieh is chargeable on the same, | ton had previously seryed in the senate. having been 
kansas. by virtue of the second article of the 2d section and | appointed temporarily to fil! the vacancy occurred 
Ta the last clause of the ath section of said tariff, | by the death of the hon. Samuel L. Southard. 
ee irhene rer the duty computed thereon at the appraised GEORGIA. 
THE NAVY. valt at the scribed mini e yard| Exvection. The following is the aggress t f 
, „„ W The Wilming- alues or at the prescri red minimum, square yar 10N. i g is aggregate O 

Deata or Caprai Galta its: Phe Wilmipz-salues, if these are applicable, will excecd the] votes for representatives to congress at the recent 
‘amount that would be collected, if computed, at the | election: 


ten Delaware Journal, ae the death of capt. 


John Galagher. of the U. S. Navy, at his residence specific rate, of two dollars and fifty cents per Whig. Van Buren. 
in thatcity, on the Ist inst., in the odin year of his ound. i : Chappell, 33 980 Black, 35.220 
oge. . ; ey | Also that, in all cases when manufactures of silk Gamble, 33,249 Cobb, 35,267 
RESIGNATION, Captain Jerte L. Filet, lute of the | aye made in part of woel, or cotton, so as really to Habersham, 33.483 Cooper, 35 451 
exploring exper itor, has resjaned his commission in | debase said manufactures, yet not so much as to pre- Kenan, 32,827 Haralson, 35,163 
the navy, and bis resignation en accepted. vent their still seeming to pe manufactures of silk, King. 32.422 Lamar, 35,307 
MEMTERRANEAN . eye Lincoln of yon should levy thereon the specific rate of two dol- Smead, 32.554 Lumpkin, 35,161 
the bark Nautilus arrived at Boston, passed the U. lars and fifty cents, per pound, by virtue of the Ist | Wilde. 32.997 Millen, 35,026 
S. ship Columbus going tite the gat of Gibraitar on | article of the 3d section and the last clause of the | Wright, 33,215 Stiles, 35,164 


450 wo d X „ $ seg i 

the 2ih Se Nae Bust „ 0th section of said tariff; provided, the amount of 

1 e war Marion, commalee! Armstrene, | duty if computed at said specific rate, will exceed 

ne Hen procecd to Central America aud the the amount that would be collected thereon, if com- 
vest Ines. eee, ae ee 2 puted at the rate of forty per cent. ad valorem, 
The schrs. Were enc Phonia, of the Flerida squad- | u hich, otherwise might be assessed wool being a 

nae cr » 7 x vay ) any? A 5 — * wee : E i 
ron, have gone up te the navy yard, Portsmouth, |per eent a material; or, if computed at the rate of 30 


Average V. B. majority, 2,204. Majority of the 
lowest V. B. Mr. Millen, over the highest whig, Mr. 
Habersham, 1 543. 

This election, it will ba observed, has been held 
under the general ticket system, and not according 
to the district system adopted under the new appor 
The Mcdisonian say We understand that the tionment. 


aye L per cent. ad valorem, which, otherwise, might be as- 
court martial now aitting in Mew York, has found 


sessed, cotton being and wool not, a component ma- 


commauder Win. J. Belt, of the United states navy, terial: MISSISSIPPI. 
anilty of one of the charges preferred against him, You will note that, in forming these opinions 1 It is said that Governor Tucker, of this state, has 


and have Sentenced bim to be dismissed the naval | have not considered the Ist article of the 3d section 


i | intimated that he will not convene the legislature 
service of the United states, and the sentence has | and the last clause of the 20th section, of said tariff, 


for the purpose of districting the state, as requifed 


been approved by the president, , l |as giving specific directions to levy a duty of two | by the lute act of congress. 
The wre York ehinerican says—''] he president has es and fifty cents per pound, on manufactures eo 
approves tle sentences of the court, cashicring com- composed of minor parts of silk, but principally of TENNESSEE. 


mander C. L. Williamsen, aud nadsiupman Charles | wool and cotton. or either of these; nor, as having LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS. On the 25th ult the 
7 “eke 2 7 » . : g 8 
Weston. Midshipman: Rhind, W. R. Low, and John | been framed and intended to withdraw such wanu- | court or relief bull was rejected by the house, ayes 34, 
H. M. Madison, were sentenced ta be dismissed; but | factures from the woollen or cotton classes, when | nays 40; and reconsidered ayes 52, nays 22; and on 
the president has substituted tl. creter a public re- | they naturally and more properly belong to the one | the next day passed with amendments, by a majori- 
primand, in addition to their being put back one ior the otber of these; and I should here remark, that | ty of one vote. 
year in their examinatins. This was done in coi, express these opinions, with the less reluctance, The pill for districting the state fur choosing state 
sequence ol the recommendation, by the court, of | because í believe that such an application of the lst senators and representatives, has passed beth houses. 
midshipman Madison to execute clemency. article of the 3d section and tlie last clause of the 9 
ees »Qth section of said t: iff, would not L ir ) 117 
5 | 19 5 1 a bef 11 5 t V WISKONSAN, 
Treasury Deperinent. Virst Comptroller's ee aaa Sean tee 
sn Gite LAs dele certainly be carried, if an opposite decision were 
Oli, Cetober 18. 1842. 
N made by this department. 


Erection. The last St. Louis New Era says: 
“The whigs have elected five members of the coun- 


Sin: ave care ſuliy considered the ¢ uestions sub- ' i 1 ; se; 
Fin: I ha y l s NO And the secretary Pt the treasury, fully concurring ea and fifteen members of the house; and the de- 
g : mocrats seven members of the council, and ten in 


mitied to this department, in various anades by sun- in these opinions, it becomes my duty ader Wide 
i z ER ° ] l 10 l 8 eccome: r S a ° eine . . . 
ww persons, HCA the specie duty ot two dollars | oo: 3 . ouse—giv whig aje 
dry f ' ! ; | cision, to require you to consider, execute and carry Jod ballet e the whigs a majority of three on 


and Hity cents, per pound, chargeable under the first (he same into effect, as his instructions. lam ver 
arucle, of the yd section of the present tarifi, upon | i l : : J The voters of the territory have decided ggzünst 
‘respectfully, your obedient servant, i . „ 
calling a convention to frame a constitution, prepa- 


1461 è y oa 7 : ~ t ta 
manufactures ol sik, not espressiy exce ed a. À S ae 
aemm a ee berge! dean be | (Signed) JAMES WM. MWCULLOTI, comptroller. | rame £ | 
thercirom, nee merz! otherwise specuicd, shou c 5 8 770 „„ ratory to requesting admission into the union. 
To Thomas S. Smith, esq. collector, Piila. 
DECISION IN BANKRUPTCY. The supreme court of 


levied upon manuyfactotes imace either, 
W iskonsan has decided that improvements on the 


jst. Of woo! and suk? or, > ——. « “..nn o — 
2d. Of wool, silk and worsted, or. STATES O F THE 


UNION. public lands are not liable to be transferred as pro- 
ad. Ot wool, silk, worsted and coe or, ee ee ee | perty, to the assignee for the benefit of the ercditors 
Ath. Of Ve acl, silk and cotton? or, V ERMONT. jof a bankrupt. 

Ath. Of worsted, SUK aid cotton? OF, U. S. senator. Pon. Samuel S. Crafts was e- 
6th. OF cotton and silk: lected by the Vermont legislature on W ednesday last, E ae ae = 
And 1 have dehiverately formed (g2 opiaton. that thel U. . senator, to supply the remainder of the term MISCELLANES? Se 


aforesaid specife duiy should ve charged upon ma- of Judge Frentiss. 
nufactures made in pare cl sik, orly when that part 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURISTS. 
CONNECTICUT. The operation of the British tariff having opened 


is sutue.ent to ajass them as maniac Tes of silk. gc- ph > E 
cording to the commercial lang ge, m come The legislature of Connecticut adjourned on Fri- An extensive market for American produce we oller 
. |l a few remarks and suggestions which will be found 


use, in this County, on tie 3öth day of August last; day last, aſter passing what is called by itself an un- 180 ; i eons 
and then, only, provided tue amount ef the duty, if | constitntional apportionment bill. of the highest possible value, if attended to by Ame- 
i rican agriculturists: 


tiy 8 ‘ r t pe — . 

computed at suid apecitie rate, wiil exceed the CoNORESSIONAL DISTRICTS, The following arrange- : : , g 

; ; te: : erican is nature lly too fat and 
amount that would be collected thereon, it it were ment of congressional districts has passed both houses. 1 15 1 1 1 0 k 25 
computed at the rate of 40 per cent. ad valorem, First district. aon ae „ ce 


/ : . ; : ish; fi reretah ar yalatatle 
which is chargeable on the same, by virtue of the Harford co.—Population, : ; 55,629 a relish fst ba Nan 1 e 
gecond article of tne ürat section and thie jast clause Tolland co., ti ; : . 17,950 its use; DU iBT ae ae Sa 


l f 1 oe auires to be lean and firm, yet tender and plump 
rontieth section of the Hi I, if wool „„ : ies hs 
of the twenl . „ 1 but even with these qualifications, the American 


° „ u- -to 
wool and w orsted—or Ww ool, worsted, and colton, 73,609 : ; 5 lca 
9 e ; Second distri i might, at low prices, be gradually introduced if m 
or wool aud cotton, are with silk the component econd district. 5 , 1 . 
5 . 17 Sag | , 11 48.582 cutting and packing, the mode customary in [retan 
materials; or, provided fhe amount of the duty. il | New Haven co. — Population, ; 55 i . This i l . 
id specie’ T 5 „ lidd 15 24.879 and Hamburg Was act opted. sis is to cut the aur 
computed at said specie rats. will exceed the Middicsex co., : ° 2d, ; f d pie luding the knuckle 
ount that would be collected thereon ir it were mal into four poun pieces, excluding re knuckies, 
8 HE LSAT E * ` x 4 
suet ay, ore ; 5 73.461 head and offal, whereby each barrel of 200 Ibs. will 
computed zt the rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem, ; in fifty pi Tue barrels shouid re 
ans charge . A f i Third distri contain fifty preces. ic barrels shouid have iron 
which is chargeable on ine same, vy viriuo of the | ird district. addi ne wood Teach bilge or end 
; aay ae ; : r te - a lati . 44.463 hoops in a dition to the wooden op each ilge or end. 
second article vi tie 20 section, aud Une last clause New London co.—Population, » „410 ; The A hithert ‘at to Enelatd 
> „ eT N aoe ae ;; 8 28.080 | Larp. he American hitherto sen o Engia 
of the 2000 section of said tar, U ton, or cotton Wiadham co., $ r 93, i ele tried 15 
ai atn sil ar : r S is not only soft, but not well tried out, an hasa 
and worsted with silk are the couponent materials. as RTE . here: ade in E 
j ! i ; 4 72.543 grainy appearance; W ereas that nade m urope, 
And that, in computing the amount of duty at the 0 A in blade h fi 
; ST z 5 aan i : . i eoan Badri especially the finer sorts in adders, has a fine 
ad valu Cl rate of 30 per cent. Churcea ble upon any Fourin district. The fl me A ‘iat 
PE ; ad aa eee e 176 say 49.917 smooth equal texture. je flavor of the America 
of said mepuiactures, as manufactures of colon, Te- Fairtield co.—Pupulation. , ` 9,917 ; eel A ewet It should be 
aid he munin hs ; , 40,448 18 generally, however, rich and Sw ect. it shou 
ppect must be paid fo the muninum vuhies, per square Latchfield co., . . ° j . f the bette t 
356 for the s Ly tac said tara. wheney sent in bladders of the etter sorts. 
said, fed tot the same, ly the said iaral, Whenever ; Pee vad 
suid niibimem values, or either ol ‘hem shall be ap 90,365 BUTTER- The great bulk of this n is so ba 
cable to tune Case under consideration. NOMINATIONS. The V. Buren state convention has ly made that it has been unable to stand the poser, 
And that, upon all mauubactares, which have nominated all the present officers for re-election. and generally proved mere grease. he orizma 


been, or weuld be commonly culled inanuractures ot} ‘Phe house of representatives passeal resolutions ap- ; error appears to de in not working out the butter: 
lk. bat whiel have been, or may Le made in part| proving of gov. Cleveland’s course in the Rhode Is- milk and properly salting tt when made. Some o 
of wool, you shouid levy at the rate ot 40 per cen- land business, aud another set denouncing the appor-; the butter in the United States, especially that ig 
dum ad Valued, “ hielt jo char sabte on the same, tionment law of congress as unconstitutional, and yet. duced on the western pruiries, 18 of the most ell 
by virtue of tue second articie of the ist section, | proceeded to carry it into effect! leious. flavor when new, dul wuch of it will spoil 
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even in its transit to the sea coast. A partial reme- 
dv for original careless manufacture is pickling the 
butter in strong tizht casks, as is the case with meat, 
this never appears to be done in America, but would 
save much of the produce of the dairy. 

Cueese, like butter, is very carelessly made in 
America. When arriving fresh in England, in the 
autumn and winter. it is much approved of for im- 
mediate use; hut to keep in bond, for future demand 
or export. is sure destruction to the greater propor- | 
tion of what is received; for the latter purpose, espe- 
cially, it is by no means sufficiently pressed or salt-' 
ed. A manifest improvenient, however, is evident, 
from year to year. 


Bacox. What has appeared from the U. States 
has the ſault of the pork too much fat, and is be- 
sides excessively salt, probably owing to its long de- 
lay in pickle befure reaching the smoke houses at 
the Atlantic ports. Eurcycun. | 


AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN ENGLAND. 
Since the passage of the new“ British revenue bill,“ 
American salt provisions have been imported into 
England to some extent, which have entered largely 
into the consumption of the laboring classes before de- 


more convenient 


The graziers of North Lincolnshire and East 
Yorkshire are already sutfering greatly from the im- 
portation of cattle into Hull from Germany and 
Holland, and it is feared that parties who have been 
in the habit of selling their stock at Barton and He- 
don markets will find Peel’s tariff an infliction of no 
ordinary character, as Hull is in more constant com- 
munication with the exporting countries than any 
other port in England. The importation may never 
be sufficiently extensive to effect the country at large 
but farmers in the immediate neighborhood of sea- 
ports or markets that have supplied them, mast Tose 
much of their value in consequence of the conipcti- 
tion they will have to contend with. 

[Standiford Neur. 
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law on the 19th of August, 1841, and was inserted in ! 
the Reaisren of September 4th, No. 1, of vol. 61, 
with. its 


reference. ne progress of the 
! 


} 


The bankrupt act of the United States became a * important. ( 
fof the waputed bankrupt, atrial by jury in the dis- 


147 


— — — 


voluntarily declared a bankrupt unless it is proved 
there is an intention to defraud, and in such case it 
is confined to certain classes, who owe a certain 
amount of money, and the petition must be present- 
ed by one or more creditors, to whom is owing tho 
sum of five hundred dollars. 


Ad. Synopsis OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE LAW AND 
RULES OF PROCEEDING. 


The district judges on receiving a petition for the 
benefit of the law, and in the progress of the case, 
must fst decide whether the application is by a per- 
son who is entitled to relief, and is within the provi- 


ions of the act; whether the application relates toa 


person resident in the State, District, or Township; 


laud in case of involuntary bankruptey whether an 


ac tof baukrnuptey has been committed. In the last 
description of cases, the inquiries to be made by the 
district court are often exceedingly intriesie and al- 
In such cases, on the application 


triet court must take place. 
2. The nature of debts due by the petitioner, inust 


provisions under appropriate captions for! be shown to the judge, as debtors for breaches of 


trusts and detalcatious as public officers, cannot ob- 
tata the benefit of the bankrupt law. 


d. i r s. . T bi r zross— me iats for against its 1 ; f : 
prirod, in n great measure, of such food. The an- | bill through congress memoris s for nnd against it 4. Ihe appointment of an assignee is to be made 
nexed oa from 5 1 a „ | passage, and several of the leading speeches, pro and by the district court, and the couperation of creditors 
(received per steamer Britannia) on the subject, is! con, were inserted or noticed from time to time in ia the chice and appointment, is not provided for. 


of interest to our farmers and packers—to whose at- This duty i es heavy obligati ; 
| ; $ igations, and a careful 
; ; : ‘the Rearsrer,* as well as occasional notice since it 18 duty imposes heavy oulig , 

tention we also commend the letter below, from a tesercise of the power so given. 


respectable Liverpool house to a house in Cincinnati, has been in operation, of decisions of the courta, & :. 4. Pye whole of the acts and doings of the bank- 


on the 9 mode „ meat, particularly in under its provisions. ‘he importance of some of | rupt in course of his business may be specially bronght 
the west, for the English market. U. S. Gaz. these decisions, and the still greater importance or under the notice and examination of the district court 


PER BRITANNIA STEAMER. aye } a „ 5 
n 1 tg n on the application of a creditor, and on the integrity 
Liverpool —, 1842. some of the questions yet undecided by the courts in | frandulent conduct of tbe debtor, the court must 


TE i or 

Gentlemen: We wish to make some few remarks relation to the law, as well as the apparent conira- ; decide before a certificate of discharge can be given. 
: l J , 7 3 > i on she 35 | — 7 . — „ ; 155 E 
p, reſereuce 1 he el O of fea TA 5 riety in some of the decisions of daſerent courts upouw} 5. Iron of the notices required by the law must 

your new tariff, and the low prices that seein to ; : ; Zn, ES eer cts 

e 50 dh There the same points, make the subject ene cf much ine | Oe given to tag saustaction ol the court. 
prevail with you fur pickled pork and hams, there | > „„ 6. When aliezationsof unlawful preferences by the 
appears every reason to ex ect that these articles, if | terest to the whole community. Without being ble hank: rupi are mude, the district jadge is to enquire 
dent in a proper manner, will pay very handsomely. to devote as much time as we could have wished int“ thera, and if proved, he is to ascertain the a- 
ones all oe 5 aye New oe for to pruning and arrangement of the several articles | mount of the debts due to the creditors; as the court 
me Ume past, has been altogether unsaleable from k enunet ive a discharge without the consent of two 


i : ; l 
5 ; e in which have reached us through the public press a a . 
two causes. lst—the very indifferent manner in. Sh the public press and thirds oi the creditors who have not been preferred. 


hae i 48 ar > hee ’ ‘ 1 1 * 16 tper’ Toeg * >. en r š ` 
Witch it has been cured, having a slimy substance otherwise, in relation to it, nevertheless, under the 7. ‘To the conre is assigned the duly, ou exceptions 


p * 3 2 ‘ >) * r 1 A toe . . ä } + 
all 99 7 it; ae 24. by „ a sews up in 5 impression that it would be exceedingly useful to to the allowance by the assignee to the bankrupt to 
same Darre leces from dt parts of the hog, instead | z : 1911175 1 © volyne : re olit ur. 
VVV 8 niture which may be retained vy the bunk: upt. 


understand that one , 


ortwo persons have been sent out to your city by some of the decisions materially affect the rights of 
provision dealers bere, with the view to directing property and exhibit the history of preecedings under 


the proper curing gud packing, and we have no doubt 
hat such parties will be weil remunerated for their 
trounle. 

This letter will probably reach you just antece- 
dent to the arrangements of your pork killers and 
curers fur tte coming season, and we are decidedly 
of the opinion that should you be disposed to give 
the matter your attention m correcting the evils al- 
luded to, that yon might realise handse:nely on ship- 
ments to any extent. The duty on pickled pork is 
fixed at Ss per ewt ond cn hans (dry) at 14. per 
cat. Vee thi- kit world not be ditheult to intro- 
duce the dutter article at Ss. per ewt. aiso, by a cer- 
lain ode of curing and pa king; namely, cut and 
cura them as usual, (thongh we would strongiy re- 
commend using brown sugar, molasses and saitpetra 
in the latter process) but do not sione them. When 
twis cured, pack them in barreis with the usual pic- 
kie, by which method they will be admitted at 8s. 
duty we think. 
them out, siackss or hang them up to dry, as he 
likes, but generally hams are not stacked here. We 
have said use, puck thera in the usual pickle, but 


we fear it is the tumcericct manner in which it is: 


made that gives the s/inuecss to vour pickled pork. 
You coubtiess use your river water, always more 


or less impure. Canat not be filtered before making, 


the pickle, and thus strain from it the mud that pro- 
Þibiy makes the slime. I the piekle always well 
boiled and shimimed? if not, doubtless much of the 
slime arises in the Otiison, 
points, we arc of ohnen, would remedy the evils 
compiamed of here, and piye a character to your 
pork and Raus that coud hardly tail to promote 
your interest As regards the prices that might rea- 
zonably be Expeecicod tor por so pat up, we thick the 
Pickled pork would uring from 45s. to 50 per ewt, 
and the pickied hams 6Us to 568. per ewt, 1. e., pro- 
Viding the quality was what it ought or be, or equal 
to Irish cured. Yours, very truiy, 
GLO. WRIGHT & Co. 

From a London puper of the 23th of September. Phe 
tariff is working. We fave in Birmingham Ameri- 
can hms, equal in covery respect to the best Engtish, 


Wood. her pouad; andexcellrut pork at 4d. The pri- 


ces of fresh meut cannot long stand under such a 
competition. [nthe soutu cl Scotland we see that! 
the best beef. which not very long azo was Sd, 


. [Birmingham Journal. 


The purchacer here merely takes | 


Attention in these 


us 
fallen to 5 d., aud mutton and lamb to 4d. and 54. | 


i the law, we have made a selection of the most in- 
| teresting of those articles, and for the greater facility 
of reference have placed them somewhat in the fol- 
lowing order: 


4 


Ist. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
So far as relates to the Jast topic. 
that the applications for the benefit of the insolvent 


laws of Maryland had generaily becu suspended, t 


| await the decision of the state courts on the ques- 
tion oekether the United States bankrupt law superceded 
the Insolvent lacs of the state? 


i Cision, affirming that the bankrupt law does supercede 
‘and annul the insolvent laws of the state. 
‘argued on the occasion by Thomas G. Pratt and 
Vm. H. Tuck, esq. ‘Vue decision has oct yet been 
published. 


Lankrupt law may be divided into two classes, rolua- 
tary and involuntary bankrupts. 

Voluntary bankrupts, include “all persens whatever? 
rich, or poor, merchant, terder, mechanic, Tarner 

‘Jaborer, &a. without any teterente whaiever to the 


i 


shall not have Deen created by a defileauen as a 


chimeity. Such defaullers cannot have the bencil 
ot the Jaw at all. 


Involuntary bankrupts, include “all persons, being 
merchants, or using the trade of imecchanudise, all re- 
‘tailers of merchandise, and all bankers, fact ore, usek- 
ers, underwriters, or marine insurers, owing debis te 
the amount of net less Gian tiwo thousand doliars,” W 
Shall leave the state with the intent fo defraud their cre- 
ditors, or shall take any other micasures to decom: 
plish such a design. 
So that all debtors can veluntarily take the benefit 
of the act except deſaulters; and nu one ean be in- 


— —— — ae e 


— — 


* 1˙11.5 UIH erse a af ju le 27 0% spe ihe til Vid Ma 
seme da fasor of te lav, weg heye Ga den ba tutare 
Beruon in the Register. 


t 
. 
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We understand | 


| Upon this question 
Judge Stevens in the county court of Prince George's, 
county, delivered a few days since an elaborate de- 


It was 


The persons who come under the provisions of the | 


amount oftheir lndebiedness, procided, U: at He debts | 


publie oficer, or an executer, gduinistrater, Far-, 
dian, trustee, or while acting in aay other ftaehary 


S. Anhousn exaaiation of the bankrupt may be 
made ore a counnissioner, the whole of he mate 
ter stated in the saime, must be returued to and pass- 
‘ed upon by the court. 
9. Phe court must inspect the list of the debts due 
Ly the bankrupt, uitkhough the proofs of debt may be 
nude bere a Counnbessione:. 
10. Tas involves and imposes the duty on the 
court ty see that every debt is legally and Ppr rly 
provede The duties stated in Nos. 9 and 10 ure 
wade ubsarute by the provisions of the fourth section. 

li. Fie creditors who have proved their debts. 
way fie then dissent in writing tu the allowance of 
a discharge ot the bankrupt, oa which a hearing 
musi tubo piace vetore the courG and if the dischorge 
is used, ihe Dankrapt may have a trial by jury at 
such tune aud pace as aay be appointed hy the court, 

2. Fug trial vy Jury ia the case siatea in No, Hi. 
must take place under spetta orders, and in the mane 
. er dircetes uy the rules of the court. 

13. As by the 9th section of the act, the assignee 
t be appotnica by the court, is required to give secu 
erity for the farditud discharge of his duties, the court 
must examiue and decide on the stuficies. y ot the 
securities. 

14. By the Sch section of the act, all monies receive 
ed iron tas estates of bankiupls by sss: Hees are to 
be pata inio Court, and by the 10th section, the dis- 


trict court is to order dividends to be made, and to 


adjust ali coulgoversies fur dividends. 


| ort or Proceenive. The tudges of the district 
l eourts of the United States have prescribed the forms 
„reren under this law. Te mode ot procece 
C n New York is thus stated in the Tribune. 

1k. ‘Pin bautvupt will present, throsgh his counsel, 
his oudes sie ot tits bankruptey, in the form of a sce 
podun, „Hen wil stale the raa of each ereditor; 
‘the inst Gag to euch; the place of each ereditor’s 
rosiienee, acd a schedule of the debtor's propertv.— 
To this will be annexed the bankrupts afidavit that 
tats sta onen is true. 

His comicil wiil thereupon ask the court ts enter 
the vankrupl’s confession of bankruptcy in a deerey 
lupon the records of tas Court. This is judginent by 
confession, andan tie Dankrupts property remediate- 
ly pisses, by this decree, into the hands cf such use 
signee as the Court way appoint tor that purpose, 

. Phe next sap mathe proceedings is for the court 
toua adag for ta. vre trand bankrupt to appear 
before SORE Cem avasivuer, to be named vy the couri, 
to examine the bankrupt, &e, Ax order, therefore, 
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will be entered, directing the notice to be published 
in several papers, and a printed or written jetter to be 
sent to each of the creditors. notifying them when 
and where to appear, which notice must be published 
seventy days before the bankrupt isexamined before 
the commissioner. 

Thus it will be seen that there will be no more 
difficulty in the court receiving the confession of judg- 
ment and petition of one thousand bankrupts in one 
day than there would be in entering up so many con- 
fessions of judgments in other cases in other courts. 
The proceeding 1s one of mere form. + 

3d. The court will appoint as many commissioners 
as shall be found necessary to take down all the testi- 
mony in writing, which testimony of the bankrupt and 
such witnesses as the creditors shall from time to time 
introduce, wiil be returned to the court for examina- 
tion, and, finally, like proceedings in chancery, be 
placed on file in the clerk’s office fur examination for 
all time to come. Thus, if a dishonest bankrupt es- 
capes and obtains a discharge, it will be the fault of 
the creditor; for every word is to be taken down in 
writing, and kept as a reference for the benefit of the 
creditor. Sothat,even shoulda dishonest man obtain 
a discharge, the creditors have an everlasting oppor- 
tunity to set it aside, if they shall establish an act of 
fraud! 

4th. In carrying this act into effect, the judges do 
not receive one dollar for the labor that will devolve 
upon them; not one dollar, directly or indirectly, 
and the otiicers of the court will receive no compen- 
sation that will benefit them. So that all the labor 
of the court and officers will be the same to them as 
other gratuitous duties. They nevertheless, are will- 
ing to discharge the duty, from a just conviction of 
the immese importanee of this law to the moral as 
well as pecuniary interests of the people. 

Special courts were called in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Connecticut, and other States, for the purpuse 
of receiving applications under this law.} 


3d. OBJECTIONS TO, AND ALLEGED DEFECTS OF THE 
LAW. 


Difficulties betireen the period of application and of final 
release. 


The Baltimore Sun. of the Sth February. says: 
“The bankrupt law begins to develope itself, and as 
its proportions unfold, they present nothing yet real- 
ly repulsive, though some deficiencies are brought 
into cbservation. We will advert briefly to its prac- 
tical effects. According to the opinion of the late 
Chief justice Marshall, expressed probably some 
twenty years azo, our insolvent Jaws will be hereaf- 
ter a dead Jetter; and should this opinion obtain in 
our courts of justice, all proceedings had in virtue 
of their operation subsequent to the 2d of February, 
1842, will be null and void. Chief Justice Marshall 
held. that whenever the national government exer- 
cised the right to pass a national bankrupt act, the 
insolvent laws of the states would be virtually re- 

aled. Outof this opinion proceeds this deficiency 


pursuance of that power, granted in the constitution my diffienlties were increased on account of the 
of the United States to congress, to establish a uni- verg great defects in the bill itself. That a banke 
form system of bankruptcy throughont the United rupt law, on proper grounds, unjform throughout the 
States. It provides that all persons whatever resid- union was desirable, I then thought, and still think 
ing in any part of the union, owing debts which have so. I considered the bill as passed in August. highly 
not been created hy defaleation as a public officer, defective, and that it ought to be materially amended. 
or as executor, administrator, guardian, trustee, or, On the first vote in August ] refused to go for it.— 
in any other fiduciary capacity, may petition for the The bill was Jost. and on a reconsideration by the 
benefit of this law. It provides further, that all house of that vote,—as the time for it to take effect 
merchants, all retailers of merchandise, and all, was postponed to the first day of February, 1842—I 
bankers (private) facturs, brokers, underwriters, or came to the conclusion that I would vote for it— 
marine insurers, owing debts to the amount of not This amendment, though it did not satisfy me, yet 
less than 82,000 shall be liable to become bankrupt induced me to give my support to the measure, the 
upon petition of one or more of their creditors to time for it to take effect being postponed to a day so 
whom they owe debts amounting to not less than remote as to afford congress an opportunity to alter, 
$500. We think it most likely that the power grant- by amendment, or repeal the law at this session, if, 
ed to congress was intended to apply only to mer- on more mature consideration it should be deemed 
chants and traders, and that it is unconstitutional for! advisable. Subsequent reflection has but confirmed 
congress to pass an act interfering with the insolvent: me in the opinion I first entertained: that the defects 
systems of the states. As there is no clause inthe; in the law were such as to overbalance any good 
late bankrupt act allowing the state courts concur- j that might be derived froin it.” 
rent jurisdiction there can be little doubt but tat * * a g 1 
it supercedes the insolvent laws of the states entire-' „Let us look at some few of, what I consider, de- 
ly if it be constitutional. A striking feature in this fects of the law, contrasted with the benefits that 
plan is that it is not merely intended to discharge are expected to flow from it. l 
the person of the unfortunate debtor from prison.“ Will any one say that it is right and just that the 
but to abolish the debt entirely; being likewise er principal debtor should be discharged from liability, 
post facto in its operation, as it interferes with the while his security continues bound for the debt of 
e e of contracts in force before the passage of the principal, who is thus discharged? 
the Jaw. To show some of the hardships that may! Will any one say. that debts for money, paid by a 
arise if such be the case, we quote the following security, shall be forever blotted out, and that he 
i from an article in the Baltimore Republican on the shall have no recourse on his principal for whom he 
| subject: has paid the money, whaterer may be the change in the 
‘This is the first class of voluntary bankrupts, in- future circumstances of the parties? 
cluding every man residing in the United States,! That debts for work or labor, over 425, or due 
and from the extensive range of the law, an inconsi- more than six months, shall be cancelled by mere 
derate reader would conclude that it must penent) operation of law? 
the humblest man, as well as the most extravagant! That bankrupts may receive fortunes from ances- 
because he is included in it; but if we examine the tors by gift or operation of law, and enjoy them in 
operation of the law we shall find that a larger por-: the face of creditors, wholly exonorated from liabi- 
tion of the community are deprived of the benefit of lity? That those who have given property to their 
the insolvent Jaws without deriving any countervail-| wives and children, (unless such gift can be voided 
ing advantage whatever from the bankrupt law. for fraud), shall go free of debt while this property 
It is a known fact that a majority of persons peti- remains in the family? And that all debtors of bank- 
tion for the benefit of the insolvent laws, to re- rupts shall be put to the enormous expense and cost 
lease their persons from imprisonment, and not for: of being sued in the United States courts? 
the purpose of saving their property (if they have I cannot believe that such a law will meet the ap- 
any) from execution; whilst another class of extra- probation of the country when it comes to be under- 
gaut debtors who are seldom imprisoned in any stood. It is so expensive and attended with so much 
‘event, are in favor of the bankrupt law only to get cost that it will oppress those really unfortunate and 
clear of their debts and travel in splendor through i deserving, while it will, on the other hand, I fear, 
the United States. build up a state of splendid bankruptcies. Gentle- 
The bankrupt law isa direct injury and a curse to! Men may become rich by failing a few times. But, 
all those who are unfortunate and wish to keep out, says its advocates, let us try it! The trial will, I 
of jail, because it makes no provision for releasing a fear, do the mischief. I repeat, I most sincerely re- 
man from imprisonment until he is finally discharg- gret, that it has been my duty to vote for the repeal: 
ed, and this cannot be done until ninety days after but, under the circumstances, | could not do other 
the petition, and seventy days’ notice in the news- Wise.” 
papers, after decree, &c.: and then he cannot be! Arn. Expenses. The N. Y. American says: “An im- 
discharged if a majority in amount and value of o pression has gone abroad, particularly in the coun- 
! 


~ — e 


creditors file their written dissent to the discharge, try, that the expenses under the bankrupt law, 


in the new law, that it makes no provision for the unless he demands a trial by jury, and the jury find amount to a large sum, so large, as to deter many 


release of the debtor from imprisonment in the in- 


terim between his application and final release, and 


he is in consequence entirely unprotected from ma- 
licious prosecution. Thus it is in the power of the 
creditor who has only a claim of a single dollar 
against the bankrupt, to incarcerate him during the 
term of his pending application—some ninety days; 
for the debtor can neither pay the dollar nor give 
security therefor, without fraud or injustice to the 
other creditors, nor dare the creditor receive it with- 
out becoming amenable to the law. 


By some it is supposed that the na- 


. 


ment for debt. ö h 
ture of the difficulty is one which would justly the 
court in releasing the debtor on security for his ap- 

arance on the day set apart for his fina) hearing; 


we cannot see the necessity of security, if the whole 
of his assets go al once into the hands of an assig- . 
nee, and this fact the framers of the law had in 
view doubtless, when they neglected to provide for | 


this emergency, Supposing it to be provided for. But 
we see the whole operation upon a broader ground. | 
The grand object of the law was to protect from im- 
prisonment the bankrupt who honestiy gives un his 
whole effects to his creditors, use; hence the iaw ne- 
ver contemplated the imprisonment of the debtor; ` 
and it appears to us that the bankrupt Jaw as com- 
letely abrogates the law of imprisonment for debt, | 
as it does the insolvent law of the state. If this is 
what it was intended to do, there exists no deficien- | 
cy here; and we see no propriety in the operation of ` 
a national law which repeals one portion of the 
state laws relating to a particular subject, and not 
another. ae 
The Wilmington Democrat, urges the following 
objections to the law: The bankrupt law, passed at 


the late extra session of congress, was enacted in 


Here seenis a 
deficiency, and its only remedy appears to be in the 
instant repeal of the state law authorising imprison- | 


in his favor, &c., or on appeal the circuit court de- from taking the benefit of the act. The total amount 
erce in his favor.” of expenses for each applicant is but $26 67, of 

„will conclude for the present by showing that which $12 86 are paid for the advertisements. 
the present bankrupt law is impracticable and can-| 57x. APPROVAL. Or THE LAW. The Philadelphia Ga- 
not be carried into effect, because, as before shown, | zette holds the following language: The bankrupt 
it repeals all state insolvent laws, and the adminis- Jaw disappoints people in every section of the coun- 
tration of it is given exclusively tothe judges of the try. The mere proposition of it was a perfect bug- 
district courts of the United States. each judge to; bear to many individuals. In this city, its passage 
attend to all cases arising within his district. | was considered equivalent to signing the death war- 

The insolvent laws were administered in the city of rant of half the Philadelphia merchants. The law 
Baltimore by three commissioners, and in the coun- was not only resisted stoutly by individuals here. but 
ties in the state by the judges of the orphans courts! corporate bodies undertook to enter their solemn 
in part during the recess of the county courts, and protest against its enactment by congress. They de- 
thus speedy relief was brought home to every man’s precated its dishonest influence, and inierred erron- 
door. But the case is entirely altered by the bank-| eously that every man who was indebted here would 
rupt law, and every man in this state before he can necessarily take advantage of the law. Every kind 
obtain the benefit of it must make his personal ap- of imaginary evil was conjured up, and some over- 
pearance before the district judge in the city of Bal- sensitive people saw nothing but crime and perjury, 
timore, although he may live in the remotest county,| and a train of monstrous evils following atthe very 
and be in jail for the sum of sixpence and costs. in| heels of the bankrupt law. In this city. as every 
Which case an officer must bring him before the where else, the number of applicants is very small. 
Judge to meet his creditors after twenty days notice | They bear no comparison to the number which eve- 
of his application; and seventy days after this time ry body expected would present themselves. So far 
he will be decreed entitled or not to a final discharge as we can learn, the results of its operation are 
or certificate; thus the petition is pending 90 days, | most happy. Inexorable creditors have been oblig- 
during all which time the petitioner must remain in i ed to yield, and thousands who were willing to sur- 
jail or be subject to the executions of his creditors.” render every farthing of their property are now no 


i „n| longer “under the harrow.” Compromises have 

The honorable P. G. Goode in a letter to the editor 5 every side, amicable agreements en- 

of the Sidney Aurora, dated Washington, February, tered into, old affairs closed up, and fresh clean 

1842, assigns his reasons for voting for the repeal of ledgers opened by men whose hands have been 
the bankrupt law at the then session, and before it 


shackled, so that their time was misused and their 
was to go into operation, although he had voted for industry profitiess and unavailable. J he practical 
the bill at the time it passed. 


workings of the law are as happy as they are deci- 
He says— When this law was before the house, 


sive upon the interests of both parties. We consi- 
in August, I had much doubt of the propriety of its 


der the law one of the most benign in its influence 
A and important in its results which has ever been en- 
passage, owing to the grounds taken by the bill; and 


acted by the American congress. [ Phila. Gas. 
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h. IN REGARD TO THE CONSTITUTIONALITY 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAW. 
Te will he seen by the following statement that 
dle Wells, of the U. States district court. for the 
tet af YMissourt, has deefded the bankrupt law to 
neeenstiratienal, as Tarus relates to voluntary bank- 
prey: We catraet trom the St. Louis Fra, Sept. 19. 
“On Saturday last, Judge Wells delivered his opin- 
in a case arising under the voluntary provisions of 
> bankrupt law, declaring such provisions uncon- 
tutional and therefore void, and refusing to the 
titioner the discharge which the law directs the 
ize to grant in such case. The grounds of this 
inion are stated in an article which is annexed, 
A which may be relied upon as correct. We un- 
-stand, that an appeal has been taken to the su- 
me court of the United States, in this case; that 
will go up at the next term of that court, in Janu- 
„; and that, meanwhile, all the cases of voluntary 
akruptey in the district court of this state will be 
tinued, until the supreme court reverses this deci- 
n, as it will unquestionably do. In such event, it is 
jerstood, that a special term of the district court 
be held, and the judge will proceed to execute 
law: meantime, the position of the petitioners is 
ao respect changed. 
\ day or two after the New Era says: 
[he information received this morning from Jeffer- 
city, that Judge Wells has decided the bankrupt 
to be unconstitutional, will doubtless create some 
‘itement and anxiety in this city as well as in 
er parts of the state and country. The opinion of 
ge Wells was prepared, I understand. with great 
iberation and labor, and will be published, that the 
lic ak know the grounds upon which his opinion 
ased. 
give you a brief statement of the points made by 
ge Wells, as he was understood in the delivery 
his opinton. 
st. The court assumes that the framers of the 
stitution used the term “bankrupt,” or “bankrupt- 
„„ in a technical and restricted sense, having re- 
ꝛnce and looking to the bankrupt system of Great 
tain, existing at that time; and, therefore, the 
ver of congress to establish “uniform laws on the 
ject of bankruptcies,” is limited, in substance, to 
system established by the British parliament, and 
sequently, congress has not the power to provide 
cases of voluntary bankruptcy, nor for the discharge 
1 debtor without his first obtaining the assent of 
e-fifths, or a majority, of his creditors. 
d. That congress has not the power to impair the 
zation of contracts, that the prohibition to the 
es to pass any law impairing the obligation of con- 
‘ts, affords sufficient proof that the framers of the 
stitution intended to extend the same inhibition to 
congress, express power to pass such laws not hav- 
been delegated. 
‘he court argues, that this law, providing for the 
harge of a debtor from his debts,on his own volun- 
application, without the consent of his creditors, 
majority of them, impairs the obligation of con- 
ts, and is therefore in contravention of the consti- 
on of the United States, and void. 
this opinion was given in a case of voluntary 
kruptcy, the other branch of the Jaw was not 
sssarily considered. Judge Wells, however, left 
little doubt as to his opinion in cases of invo- 
ary bankruptcy, provided for under this law.— 
was understood to say, in effect, that congress 
the power under the constitution to provide for 
s of this kind, and that this law, so far as it made 
rison for involuntary bankruptcy, is valid. 
he foregoing are, in substance, the grounds of the 


sion of Judge Wells. Of course it is not as full | the necessity of publishing in more than one pape 


explicit as contained in the opinion delivered by 
judge himself. 

1a tew days the opinion will be before the pub- 
and, as it is a question of vital importance, both 
flecting the powers of our government as well as 


had authority to point out how that law should be 
executed. [V. F. diner. 


Tru. NOTICE TOBE GIVEN BY THE APPLICANT. 

Nitice required. Tne Phildelaphia Inquirer +a s: 
It is apprelicnded that some of the applicants for the 
benelt of the bankrupt baw labor under an erroncous 
impression, that. after the first hearing—that is, on 
the petition for decree, no further action is necessary. 
This is a very great mistake; for without filing the 
second petition for discharge, which requires serenty 
days notice, the applicant stands precisely in the 
same relation to his creditors as before the bankrupt 
law was enacted. 

We are authorized to make this statement for the 
information of such as are concerned, and therefore 
repeat, that, without the final action being had of 
the petition for discharge, all previous proceedings 
are ulterly valueless. 


United States district court—in bankrupcy—March 3. 
Judge Betts presiding. —The number of petitions yes- 
terday was twenty-seven. The following only were 
were opposed: 

Stephen S. Clark,—two days given to file objec- 
tions. The same in the case of Horace James, 
Theodore P. Bogert and Thomas D. Lee. 

+ Wm. T. Palmer—objections filed; referred to Qg- 
den Edwards. 

Mr. Goddard, who appeared for the petitioners. 
asked the court if it was necessary that there should 
be a daily notice of the second notice, published for 
seventy days, or whether the act would not be com- 
plied with if published once. He thought it was in 
the power of the court to order such notice as it 
deemed sufficient. 

His honor said, the two judges had given this much 
deliberation, and they did not understand it to be the 
usage of courts. that when publication was ordered 
fora certain number of days, it could be satisfied 
with any shorter period—it was not the case in any 
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12th day of March next, for the hearing of Relator 
and his creditors, and that notice of this order was 
published according to law. 


The court decided that the relator beinz thus ace 
cording to law, brought within the jurisdiction of the 
court —and bein: bound at all times to abide its ore 
ders and decrees in the matter of his petition, he was 
entitled to its protection, by being privileged from 
arrest in the case hefore them, pending the proceed- 
ings in his application for relief under the bankrupt 
law, and it therefore ordered that the said relator 
be discharged from his arrest, and that the arresting 
creditor pay the cost of the proceeding on the writ 
of habeas corpus. [Pittsburg Chronicle. 


A case was decided during the present week in 
one of the state courts at Philadelohia, in which the 
decisions heretofore made in the United States dis- 
trict courts by judges Story, Heath, Betts and Gil- 
christ were further confirmed. A motion was made 
to discharge a person from arrest, because he had 
been decreed a bankrupt in the district court of the 
United States on the 26th of April last. ‘The state 
court after hearing the remarks of counsel, pro and 
con, decided as follows: 

We have no doubt about this case, the debtor is 
not entitled to his discharge from arrest until he has 
attained his final certificate. In the meantime any 
creditor may arrest him, except when he is actually 
attending before the court or the commissioner, or 
on his way io or thence. ‘The decree of bankruptcy 
is for the benefit of creditors, and only serves to vest 
the estate of the bankrupt in assignees, for the 
equal benefit of all his creditors. It does not pro- 
tect the debtor from process against his person.— 
Rule refused. 


Judge Gilchist, U. S. district judge of tha state of 
South Carolina, differing from judzes Irwin of Penn- 
sylvania, and Potter, of South Carolina, has decided 
that a petitioner for the benefit of the bankrupt act 
is not entitled to exemption from arrest by his cre- 


judicial proceedings, in any department of govern- | ditors; and intimates the opinion that such exemp- 
ment. He thought there woul! be great hazard, and tion would not arise until the petitioner shall have 
indeed injustice, in directing a shorter publication; | actually received his final discharge and certificates 


and indeed it might become the ground for setting 
proceedings aside. When the law said 70 days it 
meant 70 days; and if the court ruled that one, two 
or three days would satisfy it, the insufficiency of 
notice might be made the ground of opposition, and 
the whole of the proceedings have to be gone over 
again. 

It would seem, his honor said, that the bankrupt 


thereof. 


The supreme court of Virginia have decided that 
a voluntary applicant for the benefit of the United 


States bankrupt law, could not upon the mere fiiing 


his petition, and notifying his creditors of his inten- 
tions to apply for a decree declaring him a bank- 
rupt, but before such a decree be obtained, claim an 


| exemption from arrest at the instance of one of his 


only was to be considered; but the court thought that) ereditors. 


they were bound to consider the interest of the cro- 
ditor, and though any particular arrangement might 


The Pittsburg Chronicle notices the following de- 


be convenient to the bankrupt, they could not abridge | cision in bankruptcy, made in that city last week.— 


any of the privileges, or deprive the creditor of any 


of his rights. The court had adopted the course 
that they thought expedient, so to execute the law 
as to secure to the creditor every right, and put 


the bankrupt to no hazard; and this had better be 
submitted to, until the question had been decided by 


the higher court. 


They had communicated with the judges of the: 
supreme court, who were desirous of adopting some sue 
rule, which should be uniform throughout the Union. ; 
and he regretted that he had not heard from them: | 


It is in accordance with others which have been 
made here and elsewhere: 

In the case of Roland ve. Haveland, which was re- 
cently brought before his honor Judge Grier, on mo- 
tion of T. Hamilton, esq., rule on plaintiff to show 
cause of action, and why the defendant should not 
be discharged on common bail because defendant had 
been declared a bankrupt; the court refused to grant 
h rule, the defendant not having obtained his final 
discharge under the bankrupt law. 


Bawxrvurt caw. John Durham, (M.) was yester- 


n vane 80 that it e nor A r day brought before Judge Harrington of the superior 
and required some consideration, or so clear as not court of this state, ona habeas corpus directed to 


to require any further rule. 


‘the sheriff and gaolor of Kent county, who returned 


His honor suid he saw no reason to make any al- that he had the petitioner in custody under two writs 


teration, particularly as he had sent to the supreme 
court, who would probably devise a rule to be uni- 
f rm throughout the states. He however did not see 


and should make such order in all proceedings befo 
him. 
He should also make a rule that in case of the 


sickness or absence of the judge upon any return 
day, the period for showing cause should be contin- 


r important interests. I may have occasion here- | ued until the next sitting of the court. 


to notice this decision—not for the purpose of 
ng into question either the motives, integrity, or 
l abilities of the court, but for the purpose of 
idering a question growing out of this decision 
t be correct), vitally affecting the powers and, 
reignty of the government of the United States 
iatters purely local to this government, and in 
th i people of the United States alone are in- 
sted. 

New York paper says in relation to the pro- 
ings in one of their courts “Judge Betts has de- 
d the following points in the allirmative, lst, — 
ather the law is constitutional—2d, Whether the 
t has jurisdiction—and 3d, Whether commis- 


V. Y. Express. 


Sth. ARREST AND DISCHARGR. 
Legal decisions. The United States. upon relation 
of Jonathan Ramaley, vs. J. W, Dobbins, constable, 
United States district court. Habeas corpus. 


On motion of T. Mellon, esq., and presentation of 


the proper petition in the court, his honor, judge Ir- 
win, granted a writ of habeas corpus, returnable at 
3 o’cluck, P. M. on Saturday last. 

By the return of, the habeas corpus, it appeared 


that the relator, Jonathan Ramaley, was atresteg. 


on an executien issued by an aldgmuan of the city 
of Pittsburg; that previously to said arrest, the rela- 


2r8 may take the oaths to the petitions.” again: | tor had filed his petition in due form in the said court 
the district court N. York, in the case of Ze-! for the beneſit of the bankrupt law; that the schedule 


; Judge Betts decided that the bankrupt law 
constitutional; that congress had power to legis- 
on the subject of bankruptcies, and to passa law 


annexed to said petition contained the name and 
amountof the debt, &c., of the arresting creditor; 
that the said court had made an order, 


appointing the 


| of capias ad satisfaciendum issued on the 28th June 
‘and 14th July, 1842. 


Mr. Comegys for the petitioner produced a certifi- 


10 l cate that the petitioner had been declared a bankrupt 

by the District court of the Delaware district, on 
the 28mm July, 1842, upon his petition filed % re the 
‘issuing of the writs of ca. sa.; and he moved his dis- 
charge from prison on the ground that the decree of 


bankruptcy entitled him to such relief. He argued 
that the bankrupt law suspended the operations of the 
state insolvent laws at least so far as they were in 
conflict. That law contemplutes the presence and 
aid of the bankrupt to assist the assignee in the col- 
tection of his assets, and it requires his personal pre- 
sence in court at all times to answer such interroga- 
tories as may be put to him by his creditors. His 
presence is necessary to a successful prosecution of 
his petition. in the bankrupt court; and ifa creditor 
may throw him in prison pending his application, or 
keep him there aſter he is decrecd to be a bankrupt, 
it might defeat his petition and, so far, frustrate the 
object and design of the bankrupt law. He argued 
also that the imprisonment could only be with a view 
to extort from him money or property which by the 
decree was vested in the assignee and no longer un- 
der his control: and if its object could be etfected it 
would be in fraud of the bankrupt law which requires 
an equal distribution of the bankrupt's effects. 
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Put the juege re ferd the motion; and said, that beas eorpus for bringing him there for that purpose; The court (Judge Judson presiding). overruled the 
the act of congress gives no anch ctleet to the decree tous leaving it to the state courts, on application objections on both points, aud decided that the de- 
of hankruptey as HOW claimed for it. Gack deeree miade to thei, to allow such operation to the pro- fendant had committed acts of bonkruptey, and ought 
operates as an assignment of the property, but netas ceedings in bankruptcy as they may feel bound by to be declared bankrupt by the court. 


Isar of eithe „on or the debt. The the law, to do. PODON “as 
a discharge Ol either the person ° ae e Circuit court ef the United States—In berHH ptey-— 


1 apti; : A „gt . : i 8 b 
iaa cor din de derbe 5 (Oth, Persons APPLYING WHETHER PARTNERS, MER-' Opinions were delivered in two cases, which came 
of the state Jaws atleast to the extent of annulo) y CHANTS, Ke. f ı before the district court on the report of a commis- 
that which was lawfully done by state process e the case of a bankrupt firm, in Reston, one sioner and were adjourned into the circuit court. 
the first decree He do! hted whether it ee ee iber of which resided in that city. and the other; The first was the case of William Ingalls of Bos- 
fore ie Gra decree. Fhe Cn eeGe afute in New Hampshire, Judge Story decided, that the ton, in which it appeared, that the balance in court 
in prison in execution for debt; he hol ecomprenced ae cold get his discharge trough the Boston ny which the costs taxed are first to he deducted, 
= ceedings (06 A aischarge under the bankrot lau district court. | : une 1105 5 a ae has sum 853 33 belong to 
and had been decreed a bankrnpt, but ‘twas not cer: An important point was recently decided in a case 8 ei p 9 1 Plea ae and 874 67 be- 
tain that he wouid yet obtain his discharge without! of barkruptey, before the United States district court: 7 an 5 5 5 i Tn nals, of w hich firm 
which he would be entitled to nome of the heneftact for the middle district of Tennessee. If it should be * a re paar for the benefit 
that law. 17 his petition in the bavkrunmt eourt shoul! sustained by future decisions, 11 will be of much con- wails and 118 9 on $ esente 0 by William In- 
be finally dismissed haw would the judge justity a sequence in relation to mercantile partnerships.— = ainat Harve | ik ils ruptey has been entered 
decision on the present motion discharcn. Ham iromo The derision was, that if the partners become insol- Rain: y and Ingalls. | i 
these executions? Or how would the petitioner ve vent. they ean be declared bankrupts under the four- | Debts to the amourt of 865 have been proved a- 
returned to prison efter he waa ance diseharged rem tecuth section af the act of congress. on account of | gainst William Ingalls, und to the amount of 81,392 
these ca. sas. The petitioner's creditors having hier iuselrency clone. i |53 agamst Harvey and Ingalls. 
lawfully thrown him in prison had a right to keep) acer 77 N ; A h The questions suinmitted to the court were (1) 
him there until gischarced by due course „i las; * ae a „ S. ecurt—hefore Jutge Belts. In the | How shall the costs be apportioned? (2) How shall 
which, without payment of the debt, can onis pe hy dane of Levi Dodge, Judge Betts said objections had | the funds be distributed between the private creditors 
resort to our stalc insolvent Jaws, er the paramount | bern made to tne stiflic tency of the petitioners pa- of William Ingalls and the partnership creditors of 
Jaw of coneresa. But this law makes no provision | pa That ne eae iors not Soy that 995 Harvey & Ingalls? 
various firms of which he was a member are insol- Story, J. upon these questions, was of opinion. (1) 


for the discharge of the person ofa benkrupt only As , y ; . l . TA 
' ! vent, and that taey are not in a situation to apply ſor that the costs of the proceedings oughtto be appor- 
| 


that results from a discharge of his d. % which takes À A piy, 
; : e , ‘ bene » law. f e C : ; 
place on tie Gual decree and certifiente in bankrupt- the benefit of the law. “Phere are other objections | tioned upon the separate funds of the bankrupt, and 
as to the manner in which certain judgments are set the joint fund of : Phy 
upon the joint fund o the partners ia proportion 10 


cy. for 175 9 i : 
orth. ‘The general allegation is that the schedule 
ron 5 e i 1 8 85 ; >f : ze the relative value thereof t 2* 
Ir the petitioner ts ahiected to inconven ance ini; 6! ee ee ne 5 alu pro rata. (2) That the 
p g Nis uncertain aud indefinite; that the inventory 1s loose | senarate ereditors of the bankrupt arc solely naed 


— 


the prosecution of his petitien in the dietriet court it an in in the descripti he i iec- ; 
is 15 of the „ af his con tien conning. La ei in the anerription tee a weer to 5 out of the separate estate of the bankrupt, 
from the lawful exercise of his creditors’ pow Crover of various firias, and itis wot stated if they are Nigel pear bale aS preted solely ta be paid 
hima. His confinement des not ston those procerd- Sele The provisions of the act do not lack to the out of the joint estate of the partnership, there being 
ings as his personal presence in court is vet i condition of other parties with whom the petiticner . . n due to the erediiors 
ry except for examination when that is required:ond mar be connected. It is immalcrial whether the firm p und or estate. 
if mat necessity artes, he will have ainpre relief by | af whieh he was a member was insolvent or not. In the case of Henry B. Will 
application to the bankrupt cohrt which has power) It may happen that a firm may be perfectly sol- 
to carry out the act of congress in all cases. Phe] vent, while one of the partners is not. That oh jee- costs are to be deducted, is the sum of $578 70. the 
obvious form would be by n notion . that court ſor tion cannot be made available. A person may ap- whole of which sum belongs to the separate estate 
habeas corpus to bring him up for the purpore of, ply for the benefit of this law, without averring the of said Williams. The bankrupt, Williams, was a 
such examination but not for his discharge. When | diss Nation of a coparivership, or the insolvency of! member of the firms of E. Whiting & Co. and Tur- 
that object was effected he woul e „ tol hers with whom he may be connected. The ob- Pin & Williams. Debts to the amount of $917 12 
prison until by a fll discharge of his ruts his per ‘ection: on these grounds are not Sas n l Objec- have been proved against II. B. * iin nis, and to the 
sonal discharge Was effected. | tions are a made to the manner in which the real | amount of $I OTS against E. W hiing & Co. or rather 
The judge added, that even if he was wrong in 1% ertate ig set forth in the schedule. Tle states the Bains Williams as a member of that firin. 
opinion that this imprisonment: wis not in consuict; county and town, and gives the name of the grantor. Upon these facts the question anbmitted to the 
with any rights the petitioner has under the banke. pt) hat is Stelücientiy accurate. The objections are court was, whether the creditors of the said Williams 
law in the present state of the matter, the motion tor) ove rraled. individually, and ihe ereditors of E. Whiting & Co. 
his discharse, beng grounded npon a us diner; Jn the case ef Otis P. Jewett, objentions are roade | Shall share pari passu the funds in court, in propor- 
he proceedings in the district churt, to Ws achedule as uot being accurate and sufficient. | tron to their respective claims, or in what manner the 
ought to te made in that ecurt. Tat court is fatly , There is bo doubt that the schedule is very loose and | funds shall be distribute dé 
coinpetent to anatain its owa jurisdtetian and to pe vague, and without eny thing to exculpate that loose- Story J. upon this question, was of opinion, that 
lieve from proceesings in the state courts by enjoin- ness, 11% court would certainly not receive it. But the ſund Was exclusively distributable among the se- 
ing the parties but the application toa atate inge he says uncer oath that he has made it as accurate! parate creditors of the said bankrupt. Williams, and 
must he founded on the want of law tu authority to as he possthly could, and he gives his reasons for not: that there being no surptus, the jvint creditors of the 
imprison upon the ca. sa. and zs show a discharge | having made it more full and complete. It he has | firin of E. Whiting & Co. are net entitled to any 


iamas. of Boston, it ap- 
peared that the balance in court, from which tie 


ference * ith t 


of the judgment or othcr immunity of ihe person! not made a prompt, fair and full statement, such as share in the said fund. [Boston Haity. ur. 

pear arn the shonld have made, that may be shown on proof 10th. PREFERENCE 

a ; 48 , e l th. PREFERENCES GIVEN FRAUDS AN i 

[he prisoner was remanded to custody, land it will vitiate the proceedings. As a question of ee F 
BANK RU TS OVER PROPERTY. 


[Delaware Journal. la the papers are deemed sufficient, but the oppos- 

: 7 fate Seer ai do „ fing party may g9 On ang show if be can brin roof] [MPORTANT DECISIONS IN navenretcr. It has b 

Judge Dickerson, of New Jersey, has decided thet: eu i EO DE ESCA l as been 

the day appointed to slow egute against the bar k- Uist tie pen enk eculd have made a fuller and fair- decided m Boston, in the U. States district court, 
a 4 R * ` ta wih 48 whe Pe * nabs p he 7 oer et fq 2 i . 5 

rupt's discharge. i; too late far an opposing ercditoy | er statement: , 3 that . a 5 cf crediters: praying that a 

to come in, file his reasons against such discharge, The decision in, the ease of Chester S. Kasson, on | debtor may be declared bi Erupt, ts pending, sald 
co ; ASODS dk , aye question whether jewelry can be retained by a debtor has no right to dispose of fis property and an 

. i è ? 


aaply for an order to take testinvaiw. He nest 15 ae ; . AEN 
T i 95 ared earlier and ust have 1015 1 petitioner, Wii be kiven this day. injunction to prevent him was ortered to be issued. 
o appeare * st have | À T © petiti: P a Naw York. i : . 
ae i ich the report of the commissioner thereon | Tie only petittener opposed yesterday was John in New York: n enan where one of the eredi- 
rezy, Vi N À f 4 i ‘| Newman. Nie York Courier. | tors ol the applicant excepted to his being decreed 
so that the matter may be heard ana determined ou Cing egere 
s . a bankrupt nipon the Arnd that he was owing 
s ` 


: uted for showing Cause. suid, it the eolantary bankruptey. re Ne ave 1 

the day appotu f g : . [nro untanu bunkruptey The New Has en Herald debis which had been created by reasen Renee 

ercditor show to the court any good cause lor na de-i contains a reaert of a case tried a few days since pe- ration while acting ina fiduer ne . oe 

lav, the court wil give him further time to take or! fore the U. S. circuit court sitting at Hartford, ! . he ae 1 5 a eoi 5 the court 

P a 8 ; ; 1 05 9 og > t excep crd omie At nav rere 

complete his prooi. aierein David W akeman, a9 creditor, was petitioner | son (otherwise ciali ei may t aa, N a i 
; ; O i sk > arains , a ne V oceme a volte 

: ot a decree G barnkruptev agains ufus N . < 
he court will mot.) for a lecree e mupti y agains Rufus Hort. a pankrupt under the act, who is owing debts which 


Another point devided was toat t „ ` f 
except in ext reine cases, ext reise its extraordinary i Carriage manufacturer residing in Fairfield county. ishall not have been creat d in ase of ade 


ower of eqsponmdins the operation of the process of | A in „ Te oe l | faleation as a pubiie officer, or as executor 1 
the state courts; but will leave the asspmice to pursue | 1 n i lust in tie man acture wee pur- | trater, guardian or trustee, or while 11 78 in at 
his own rights by regular process of la ve Hense it chasta at Bridgeport, An York, and other piaces. i other fidudiary capacity. although he may at the 
execution jasne agzamstthe bankrupt 8 property utter! n the wih of June, lode, Hoyt being deeply embar- same time, owe (ther debts „ 64 have ee (hus 
he has becu decreed a bankrupt. the asalguce assist | rassed and pressed for security by the petitioning ere- ereated. a 
ursue his romedy b proper courts, the same as s | ditor, executed to certain family connexions to whom , l 
third person whore property is levied on impropersy. ſhe was nidebled, mortgages and assignments of all 11 has been discovered in the N. York U. S. ji 
If execution be igcued after the filing of the pete, | hts property, eden the stock, tuuls, &e. in his trict court by Judge Betis, that the creditor of 4 
and before such decree, the course is the same. I . carrlage establishment, for the purpose of securing to bankrupt who fail to toe and prove their elims 
d, must follow a the mertwagees a preference over his gencral cre cj. | within the time limited inthe notice to creditors, 
| 


assignee, Wen one is appointe 


cods in whosesoever hands they may be—provided | tors. There was NO evidence or claim that at the are shut cut from any dividend directed to be mace 


he has any right to them; the court exiressed its o- ume of making the mortgages on w hich the petition- to those who have so ned and proved their egit 
pinion, however, that in such a case the execution | ing creditor re lied as constitunng acts of bankruptcy, j 11 any future dividend L. Omid be declared they may 

creditor's lien must prevail; and that the property of Hoyt had any intention of applying for the benefit of come in aud present their elaims. 
the assignee, in the goods, &.. of the bankrupt, re- the bankrupt act. In Kentucky, before Judge Morris, in a petition af 
Jates back no farther than tive time of the decree of; i he appncation wos opposed on two gronnds: creditors to have a man “declared an involuntatf 
bankruptcy. : 1. That Hest was not “a merchant or using the | bankrupt, on the ground that, being a retail 11 
so, also where the bankrupt is uncer arrest, Or is trade of merchandise. a retailer of merchandise,” | he had in January, 18 12, in contemplation ef nak 
imprisoned under civil process, the court wall not in- within tre meantog of the act; and 2, that the moii- | ruptey, fraudulently conveyed 17 0 al his erge- 
lertere with the operator uch precess: but it the cares. Oc. though mace with ihe intent to secure aj ty, preferring some and excluding other adni 
i betore the court, or! preference to particular creditors, were not fraudi- | it was decided that to censtitute an act of kokit 


tankrupt’s presence 13 necessary be | l 
a cotam i n to be exami vd. ac. u will grant a ha- jent, and did not constitute acts of havkiuptey. cy, such conveyances Must ve fracdulent ac 
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to the laws of Kentucky---it is not sufficient that it 
was fraudulent as violating the policy of the bank- 
rupt law. , 

Before the same judge a man petitioned to be a 
declared bankrupt. It appeared that the petitioner 
was a defaulter as former clerk of the Louisville 
city council. {feld, that defaulters are not entitled 
to the benefits of the bankrupt law, as voluntary ap- 

licants, to a discharge froin any of their debts, and 
that the applicant was a defaulter within the mean- 
ing of the act. 


The Richmond Compiler says: “In the case of 
Ezekiel Daws, a merchant owing debts to the amount 
of 872.0000, a petition having been filed by creditors 
to whom he owed more than $500, Praying thathe 
might be declared a bankrupt, and the question be- 
ing whether he had made a fraudulent conveyance, 
Judge Mason yesterday decided that a deed of trust 
by such a merchant, made when he was insolvent, 
for the purpose of giving some creditors preference 
or priority over others, is to be considered in con- 
templation of bankruptcy, within the meaning of the 
second section of the bankrupt act, and fraudulent 
Within the meaning of the first section. This deci- 
sion is a preliminary step to a bill by the assignee in 
bankruptey against the trustees on the deed, to have 
the trust fund disposed of rateably amongst all the 
bona fice ereditors of Daws. 

In anotlier ease, the same question which is decided 
by Jude Mason, has been adjourned into the circuit 
court, to be determined by Judge Daniel. 

Judze Conklin, of the northern district of New 
Vork. has given an important opinion ina recent 
case of bankruptcy. An assignment was made by a 
firm in Oneida county, on the 20th of April last. 
hey directed, in that instrument, that all their 
property, and the proceeds thercof, should be divid- 
ed and distributed among their creditors by their as- 
signees, in the same manner as if the same were in 
the hands of an assignee under the bankrupt act of 
the United States, by virtue of proceedings duly had 
in bankruptcy. Their assignment was excepted to 
by some of their creditors, as in itself an act of bank- 
ruptey, or at least as contravening the purpose of 
the bankrupt act, and they were petitioned against | 
in bankruptcy. The decision of his honor, Judge 
Conklin, declares ther assignment void, and at the 
same time notifies the world that voluntary assign- 
ments, whether they give preferences or do not give 
them, must henceforth cease under the bankrupt law 
of the United States. Probably a consent in writ- 
ing, for consideration, signed bv all the creditors, 
might uphold a voluntary assignment. By acquies- 
cence, too, on the part of all the creditors, in a lea. 
ticular instance, the trust created by such an instru- 
ment might be executed, and not be disturbed after - 
wards. But in either of these cases, the debtor 
should not himself become a petitioner in bankrupt- 
cy, until the completion of the trust.” 


Some time in March last, Henry Breneman, mer- 
chant in Columbia, made an assignment of all his 
effects under the insolvent laws of this state, prefer- 
ring certain of his creditors. A petition was after-| 
wards presented to the district court, Judge W 
dall, by two of his Philadelphia creditors, praying to 
have said Breneman declared a hankrupt under the 
law of congress. The case was under examination 
in Philadelphia for several days, when Judge Ran- 
dall delivered his opinion, deciding that the petition 
of said creditors ought to he granted, and according- 
ly declared Breneman a bankrupt. This decsion, of 
course, takes his property out cf the hands of his 
assignees aud divides it equally among all his credi- 
tors, and decides also that the insolvent laws of the 
state are superceded by the general bankrupt law, 
in cases where a man's debts exceed $2,000, the only | 
ease in which he can be declared a bankrupt against 
his will. 

A highly important decision, as to theeffect of the 
bankrupt law, in cases of voluntary assignments for ; 
the benefit of certain preferred creditors, was had in 
the district court of Philadelphia, on Saturday the 
2ist ult. before judge Randall, in which Henry Bre- 
neman, late merchant of Columbia, Lancaster coun- 


ty, was declarcd a bankrupt, on the application of takes place in the course of a man’s business, and tha, not be legatly seized upon ex 


certain Philadelphia creditors. Mr. B. had convey. 
edall his property by deed of assignment on the 10th 
March, 1842, to Reuben Mullison, in trust to pay 
certain preferred creditors On the seventh day of 
April last, certain creditors applied to have Mr. B. 
declared a bankrupt—contending that the assignment 
is in violation of the act of congress entitled “an act 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,” passed August 19, 1841, and 
therefore void, and is in itself an act of bankruptcy. 
And the respondent contended, 

l. That the assignment is not fraudulent within 
the meaning of the act of congress, as all the preſer- 
red debts are honestly and justly due. 


+ 
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2. That it was not made in contemplation of bank- 
ruptey, as the respondent at the time avowed his de- 
termination not to apply ſor the benefit of the bank- 
rupt law. ö 

3. That it was yielded to the importunity of his 
creditors. 


Judge Randall.—It is admitted that in this case there 
was no moral fraud—that all the debts preferred were 
bona fide, and justly due and that under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. independently of the bankrupt law, 
the legality of the assignment could not be question- 
ed. It was the exercise of a power resulting from 
the ownership of property which the law had not re 
strained. But there are many cases in whieh the 
acts of parties who intend nothing that is dishonest 
or immoral, become legally fraudulent as being con- 
trary to the policy of law, a familiar instance of which 
is the sale of personal property for a valuable con- 
sideration, where the property is leſt in the posses- 
sion of the vendor. This, although perfectly honest 
and binding between the parties, is, in Jaw, fraudu- 
lent as to creditors. because it enables the debtor to 
obtain credit by the possession of goods to which 
he is not entitled. The whole policy of the bankrupt 
law is equality among the creditors. It was intend- 
ed to prevent the debtor from giving all his property 


to some relative or favorite creditor, to the exclusion | 


of all the rest, and declares that such disposition of 
his property shall be void, as a fraud upon the credi- 
tors not preferred. That such was the intention of 
congress in passing the daw now in force cannot be 
questioned. 

The second section of the act provides for the ease 
of involuntary bankrupts, by declaring that all future 
payments, securities, conveyances. &e. made or given 
by any bankrupt, in contemplation of bankruptcy shall 
be void and a fraud on the act, and the assignee under 
the bankruptcy shall be entitled to claim the property 
as part of the bankrupt’s estate; and then provides that 
in case of a voluntary application, if any such assizn- 
ment had been made by the petitioner after the Ist of 
January, 1841, (upwards of seven months before the 
passage of the law, and more than a year before it took 
effect,) in contemplation of the passage of a bankrupt 
law he should not be entitled to his discharge, unless 
assented to by a majority of the creditors not prefer- 


red, thus showing a marked distinction between the | 


cases of voluntary and involuntary bankrupts. 


Again, it is made the duty of the assignee to claim 
the property as part of the assets of the bankruptey— 
but how can this be done, unless the party be declar- 
ed a bankrupt, for until the decree of bankruptcy 
there can be no assiznee. The doctrine contended 
for by the respondent’s counsel would completely 
nullify so much of the law as prohibits a preference 
of one creditor over another. A man might assign 
the whole of his estate to one or more favorite eredi- 
tors. to whom he was bona fide indebted, and not ap- 
ply for the bencfit of the bankrupt law, but, if press- 
ed by his other creditors, be content with an exemp- 
tion from personal arrest, by a discharge under the 
state insolvent law, and if his creditors cannot pro- 


ceed against him and have him declared a bankrupt, : 


by adverse proceedings the assignment would remain 
eliectual. Such I conceive could not have been the 
intention of congress. 


The law was intended for the benefit of creditors 


as well as debtors, but the construction of the re- 
spondent would render it for the benefit of debtors 
only. It has been said that congress has no power to 
pass a law which would have the effect of making 
void an assignment recognized by the laws of Penn- 
sylvanla. This argument was not much pressed; in- 
deed it could not be, for independent of the express 

wer given to congress, by the eighth section of the 
first article of the constitution of the United States, 
the decisions which recognise the validity of assign- 
ments with such preferences recognize them express- 
ly on the ground that there was no bankrupt law in 
existence at the time. But it is said the respondent 
never intended applying for the benefit of the bank- 
rupt law and therefore the assignment was not made 
in contemplation of bankruptcy. Bankruptcy howe- 
ver does not consist in the proceedings in court; it 


proceedings in court are to ascertain whether the 
party was or was nota bankrupt at the time the origi- 
nal petition was filed. Bankruptcy is said to be the 
state of a man unable to pursue his business and meet 
his engagements in consequence of the derangement 
of his affairs. Now what can more effectually ren- 
der a man unable to pursue his business and meet his 
engagementss than a transfer of all his property for 
the bencfit of some of his creditors and to the exclu- 
sion of others. Can it be supposed he did not con- 
template tie entire breaking up of his business and 
his inability to meet bis engagements at the time he 
executed the assignment. In this case the instru- 
ment itself avers as part of the consideration sun- 


— ———m —— I, | 
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dry debts and sums of money owing by said Henry 
Breneman, whieh he is unable to pay at present.” It 
would be dificult indeed to establish that any act was 
done in contemplation of bankruptcy within the mean- 
ing of the act of congress, if this is not such an act. 
Again, it is said this assignment was yielded to the 
importunity of his creditors and therefore it is not an 
act of bankruptey. 

fn England it has been decided that a debtor, who 
yielding to the importunity of his creditor delivers 
him a portion ef his property in satisfaction of his 
debt whereby the creditor obtains more then the 
other creditors will receive in an equal distribution, 
does not thereby commit an act of bankruptey. But 
no ease ean be found in which a debtor surrendered 
the whoie of his property, to the importunity of his 
creditors which was netdeclared an act of bankrupi- 
ey. Because by the surrender of the whole and 
breaking up of his business the debtor does not re- 
lieve tvinself from any present difficnity which i4 
considered the motive, for such an act when really 
done under the pres-ure of a threat, but in this cass 
that question can hardly be said to arise under the 
evidence. The proof of pressure by any one before 
the assignment is extremely slight and several per- 
sons are preferred who do not appear to have made a 
demand of the amount due them. 

In my opinion the petitioners have fully esteblish- 
ed their right to the decree prayed jor, and it is ac- 
cordingly accorded to them. 


Judze Conklin, of the northern distriet, New York, 
has decided ina bankrupt case, that voluntary us- 
siznments, whether they give preferences, or do not 
give them, are utterly void under the bankrupt law. 


Some of the creditors of Walker & Kennet, of this 
city, filed a petition pray , a decree of bankruptey 
against them. An issue was made, and on tho trial 
it appeared that W. & K. being in foiling eireum— 
stances, in April last, made an dssizninent of all their 
property and effects to trustees for the benefit of their 
crediiors, preferring some of them. The deed ap- 
peared to have been made, and the preferance given, 
because of the inability of W. & K. to pay all their 
debts—and it was held that it was fraudulent and 
void, and the making thereof an act of bankruptey. 
A decree was acco: dinsly entered. ” 

A similar petition was filed against John J. Ander- 
son, he having made a similar assignment. A jury 
wasempannetied to try the issues. On the trial tho 
court instructed the jury— 

1. ‘That if they should find from the evidence, that 
A. ut the tine he made the deed, was insoivent—that 
the deed was made; and the preferences therein pro— 
vided for. given, because cf such insolvency—theo 
then said deed is fraudulentand void, aud the making 
thereof an act of bankruptey. And, 

2d. Ii by the festhnouy of persons acquainted with 
A's circuaistanecs, it appeared that they knew of no 
prenerty of A. not included in the assigument, it de- 
valved on A. to prove that he had other property; 
otherwise it must be presumed that the assigument 
included the whole, 

The jury, after receiving the charge of the judze, 
was adjourned until the following day. 

St. Louis Meir Lra, Septemùer 17. 


t 


In Reston, last week, an application wee made to 
prevent a resnondent, named Davis, from disposing 
of kis property, by conveying it by mortgage to pre- 
ferred creditors, during the pendency of a petition to 
the court that he might be declared bankrupt. Subse- 
quently he sold sume of his property, and put the mo- 
ney in his pocket. The court ordered that an in- 
Junction be issued forthwith. 


Ina recent ease at Pittsbure. where the sheriff 
levied upon various articies of household furniture 
Which had presiousty been reqarned by the owners, 
on their appheation tor tho benefit of the bankrupt 
law, in their sehedale for the benefit of their creditors, 
Judge Irwin gave it as his opinion, that “from the 
time of filing a petition in bankruptcy, the petition- 
er is by Jaw dee.ned a bankrupt, and the property 
mentioned in his scheduie, if not secured, by previ- 
ous lien, belonged to his creditors generally, and could 

ecution by any of them. 
That if it re. ained in possession of the petitioner it 
was in trust for his creditors, and that after the de- 
cree in bauwruptey, their rizits related back to the 
tune of filing the petition, and thatit would be the 
duty of he assiguce in bankraptey to demand such 
property, or sue Per itor its value, as circumstances 
michtreguire. Unless, thererore, it was proved that 
the application fur the beneti! of the bankrupt act was 
not bona fide Made, an in junction would be directed 
to issue to prevent ths sale ol the property mentioned 
in the execution until further order. with permission 
tothe respondents da move lo have it dissolved, in 
eaae the peliuon ts bot proasccated, or in casa a deere 


in bankruptey should not be granted.” 
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A case has been recently determined by the hon. 
U. S. Heath in bankruptcy, which involves principles 
of much importance to debtors and erediters. A 

etition was filed by two creditors of Mr. Thos. 

. Flack. of this city, alleging him to be insolvont, 
and to have been guilty of a fraud in giving prefer- 
ences to creditors in contemplation of bankruptcy, 
and claiming, conscquently, that he should be de- 
clared a bankrupt. It was the first contested case of 
‘involuntnry bankruptcy.” Much testimony was of- 
fered upon Mr. Flack’s condition. Mr. Flack failed 
in March last. It appears that he was brought into 
sudden difficulty by liabilities he had incurred for a 
merchant who had failed, but who had, when the 
Jiabilities were assumed, assigned a number of claims 
as security to Mr. Flack exceeding in amount the 
sum of the liabilities. There was no very specific 
testimony to show what probably the securities would 
yicld—but one of the creditors testified that reducing 
them to one-half of their nominal value, and making 
large deductions from other assets of Mr. Flack, he 
was likely, if allowed to liquidate his affairs himself, 
to pay all his debts and retain a surplus of several 
thousand dollars. and meanwhile maintian his family. 
And the disposition of the creditors at large, (the 
petitioning creditors excepted), seemed to be to per- 
mit Mr. Flack to continue undisturbed in his busi- 
ness and to pay them as means should accrue to him; 
confidence being strongly entertained in his integrity, 
and prudence, and industry. There was no attempt, 
but on the contrary a disclaimer of all purpose, to 
show any fraud, in fact, on the part of Mr. Flack— 
but the fraud charged to him was only constructive 
in Ist paying his creditors on debts incurred in his 


own business; 2d. having pade an assignment of l invalidate the deed. It is not fraud upon an attach- do so if he chooses. 


ing creditor, to provide for the payment of all the 


claims due to him out of Maryland, for the benefit of 
his creditors generally, but with the object declared 
on the face of 

abroad of his means. 


own business. It was argued that this conduct of 
the trustee indicated the actual design of the assign- 
ment to be to keep Mr. Flack iu control of the claims, ` 
and that therefore the assigninent was void. The, 
judge overruled this objection, and decided the as- | 
siznincnt to be fair and meritorious. | 


On the other ground the testimony was, that Mr. 
Flack had, since bis failure, paid a number of notes 
as they fell due, whicb were upon his own. business 


the assignment to prevent attachments be 
lt was as o this assignment in i 
proof that the trustee under it was in the habit of 
paying over to Mr. Flack the sums he received as 
the trustee, and that Mr. Flack applied those pay- | 


ments to satisfy his, Mr. Flack’s, debts arising on his 


t 


7 
H 
t 


iney, 4 Muson C. C. Rep., 206. Brooks v. Marburry, 


sue him, and hurry their suits to judgment and exe- 
cution. The debtor makes no resistance. and s0 the 
ereditor attaches property and pays himseif\—alter | effect. 
which the debtor applies for the benefit of the bank-! Story, J., on Tuesday proseeded to deliver his opi- 
rupt act, and with clean hands too, for he has given nion upon the question, whether the citeumstances 
no preferences; and in fact done nothing at all; and | urged against the discharge of the bankrupt, consti- 
yet all his preferred creditors are as snugly provided | tuted any valid objection to his right to a discharge 
for as they would have been in the worst days of as- and certificate; he was sorry to say there was room 
signments. Here is a hole through which a bear or | for doubt, and that doubt was greatly increased by 
bull may go without scratching his sides. the apparent conflict of decisions in other cireimts. 
f [Journal of Commerce. In Virginia it had been held by one of his learned 
[The following article is from Kinne's Law Com- brothers, Mr. Justice Daniel. that a person who 
pendium, is on the same subject.] owes fiduciary debts, is not entitled to the benefit of 
the bankrupt act, and is not within the scope of its 
provisions, and could not be declared a bankrupt so 
long as he remains in that predicament. On the other 
hand, 19 Ohio and in New York, two others of his 
learned brothers held the contrary doctrine, that such 
a person is within the scope of the bankrupt act, and 
may be declared a bankrupt, notwithstanding he owes 
fiduciary debts. 


owes debts ina fiduciary capacity is entitled to a dis- 
eharge under the law, and if so, of what nature and 


ASSIGNMENTS. 
Decision of the supreme, circuit, and district courts 
the United States. 


1. Has not an insolvent debtor, a right to prefer 
one creditor to another in payment by an assignment? 

He has, if made bona fide and no subsequent attach- 
ment, or subsequent acquired lien will avoid such 
assignment, may include choses in action as a policy| Mr. Justice M’Lean, of Ohio, holds, (1) that no 
of insurance, &e. Nor is it necessary that such an] relief can, under the bankrupt act, be given against 
assignment should be accompanied by an actual de- {a fiduciary debt. (2) That the debt in that case, 
| livery of the policy. So also an assignment is good having been contracted before the passage of the 
peas a subsequent attachment although the credi- , bankrupt act, the applicant was not thereby deprived 
tors were not originally parties to the assignment, if of the benefit of the act as to other debts. 
they have in fact assented thereto before the attach-{ Mr. Justice N of New York, holds, (1) 
| ment, and the assignment is valid if the creditor | That the existence of a e debt does not pre- 
have actually received the benefit of it. And it is | clude the party from taking the benefit of the bank- 
no objection to such an assignment, that it defeats | rupt act as to all other debts. (2) That the bank- 

all other creditors of their legal remedies? even if a- | rupt act being intended for the benefit of creditors, 
mounting to a majority in number and value; unless | a fiduciary creditor is not bound to come in and take 

there be some express provision of a bankrupt law to | his dividend under the act, but he has an election to 
(3) That unless the fiduciary 
creditor does not elect to come in under the bank- 
ruptcy, his debt is not discharged thereby, but that 
the bankrupt is or may be entitled toa discharge from 
all other debts. 

In this state of the authorities,Mr. Justice Story said 
he was reluctantly compelled to examine the ques- 
tion de nove; and upon the best consideration be had 
It is not even | been able to bestow upon the subject, his opinion was 
necessary to the validity of a deed of assignment for | that the existence of fiduciary debts, owing by the 
the benefit of creditors, that creditors should be con- | petitioner, constituted no positive incapacity, or valid 
sulted at all.— Spring et al. v. South Carolina Insu- | objection to his being declared a bankrupt, and obtain- 
rance Co., 8 Wheaton, 268. 5 Cond, R., 434. Brown ing the benefit of the act, if he owes other debts, not 
v. Minturn, 2 Gall. C. C. R. 557. Halsey v. Whit- of a fiduciary character. a 

Upon the other questions in the case, the learned 
judge said, that after considerable reflection, he had 
come to the following conclusions: 

1. That fiduciary debts are provable under the pro- 


creditors, in preference to one, who means to attach 
It has never been 
alleged in the United States that a general assign- 
ment of all a man's property for the benefit of his 
creditors is per se fraudulent. The right to make it 
results from the absolute ownership which every man 
claims over that which is his own. 


11 Wheaton, 78. 6 Cond. Rep. 223. Brashear v. West 
7 Peters, 608. 


An assignment of a debtor of all his effects for the 


transactions; and such payments were insisted to be benefit of such of his creditors as should release their 
undue preferences and a fraud on the bankrupt act, | debts in sixty days from the date of the assignment, 
and “fraudulent” acts within the terms of the Jaw as! where there was no fraud, was held to be valid.— 
to the instances in which a debtor may be coerced | Pierpont & Lord v. Graham, 4 Wash. C. C. R.232. 
into bankruptcy. The court determined:—1. That! ‘The debtor may prefer one creditor, pay him fully, 
preferences to creditors when the debtor contem- and exhaust his whole property, leaving nothing for 
lates banuruptey, are frauds which might authorise others equally meritorious.—Clark et al. v. White. 42 
a debtor to be declared a bankrupt involuntarily. 2. Peters, 178. 


ceedings in bankruptcy equally with the other debts, 


lat the creditor’s election. 


2. That if the fiduciary creditor elects to come in 
and prove his debt, and to take a dividend, he is bar- 
red of all other remedy therefor, except out of the 


assets. 


3. Upon another point he had ſelt more difficulty, 
namely, whether fiduciary debts, not proved under 


That positive proof of an intention to become a bank- | 


rupt under the act, or of expectation of being com- 
pelled into bankruptcy as an involuntary bankrupt, 
vas not necessary; but that the contemplation or an- 
ticipation of such an event or measure might be in- 
ferred from circumstances, as the desperate condi- 
tion of the debtor's affairs, and his having no pros- 


pect of arranging with his creditors. 3. That inabi 
ny to pay promptly was not an insolvency which was 
to argue a view to technical bankruptcy; that to pre- 
clude any such inference it was enough to show that 
the debtor was likely eventually to pay his debts, or 
to a great extent. 


The judge fully reviewing all the facts of the case, 
determined that there was no ground for imputing to 
Mr. Flack a contemplation of bankruptcy in making 
the payments complained of—but that, arr the con- 
trary, there was every thing in his course of pro- 
ceeding to show that he had no such a result in view, 
and that there was nothing in his situation to en- 
force the conclusion that a bankrupt process was to 
be anticipated by him as unavoidable. The judge 
commented at much length on the testimony to de- 
scribe the condition of Mr. Flack's atfairs, and to il- 
lustrate the good faith of his conduct since his failure. 
He dismissed the petition. 


Counsel for the petitioning creditors, J. Glenn and 
J. M. Campbell, esqs.; for Mr. Flack, D. Stuart and 
Charles F. Mayer, esqs. [ Balt. Clipper. 


A Hole in the bankrupt law. 


debts. The law provides that no man shall be libe 


rated from his debts under it, who has given any prete- 
rence to one creditor over another. But wark the short 
vision of legislators. The way the thing is doing is 
this:—a man fails; he gives no preference to any body. 
But certain creditors among his friends immediately 


One of the chief bene- 
fits which the bankrupt law was expected to secure, 
was the prevention of frauds in regard to confidential 


the proceedings in bankruptcy, are extinguished by 
‘lth. DISCHARGE, WHEN DEBTS ARE DUE IN a FIDU- à discharge and certificate under the act. After some 

CIARY CHARACTER. ‘hesitation, he had come to the conclusion that they 
Decision IN BANKRUPTCY. Judge Story, says the | are not. Upon this construction of the acts, as say- 
Boston Post, lately delivered a decision as to fiduciary ing the right of the fiduciary creditors, and exempting 
debts under the bankrupt law, in the United States them at their option from the operation of the act, 
circuit court in that city, as follows: First that the from motives of public policy, and the design of put- 
existence of fiduciary debts, contracted before the | ting strong marks of distinction and reprobation 


passage of the act, would not deprive the petitioner upon official near n ot ea ph ed 
of aright to a discharge in bankruptcy from all his readily see why t urs J 1 8 e ithe 
‘other debts. Secondly—that the claims of those hav- | obtain the benefit of the 15 are slices Tt eaves 
ing legal demands against the administrator would Out in any . & 0 whore he Anda 
'still remain good against him, notwithstanding his tbe party, as to his 5 E 
' discharge in Pane ters Thirdly—that if these E and it may be, y 
creditors came an with the other creditors for a share | : 7 : t 
in the assets of the bankrupts, they would be stop-! By the fourth section A a 1 85 8 
ped from further proceeding against him after his denied any ete oe i F 4 ane 10 E nee 
discharge; and fourthly—that fiduciary debts, con- Ing of the act, ho 15 aes r Tasch aon afer 
‘tracted subsequently to the day of the passage of the use. It was plain that such a misapp 


irely j the passing of the act, is treated as a gross fraud, 
e R i which ought to deprive a party of any discharges or 


‘eertificate under the act as to all his debts whatsoever, 
The Boston Daily Advertiser furnishes a report of not only such as are fiduciary, but all others. 
a case before the circuit court of the United States, In this mode of construing the act, the learned 
in which an elaborate opinion was delivered by judge said, the distinction between the fiduciary debts 
Judge Story, involving important questions relative ‘and others is constantly preserved. Misapplication 
to the rights under the bankrupt law of persons ow- of fiduciary funds before the passing of the act, de- 
ling debts in a fiduciary capacity. The question prives the party of all right toa discharge from them 
arose upon the petition of J. C. Tebbets, to be dis- only; misapplication after the passage of the act. de- 
charged from his debts—his application being op- prives him of all right to a discharge from any debts 
posed on the ground, that in 1836 he was appointed whatsoever. 
administrator of an estate and received the sum of; The remaining question was as to the form of the 
$12,404, belonging to the estate which he Lad never bankrupt's discharge. Ought it be in a general form, 
accounted for. or with a special exception of fiduciary debts? He 
In the list of his debts, this debt appeared asamong thought it should be in a general form,—first, be- 
the ordinary individual dehts due from him or his cause no other form was contemplated by the act; 
copartners, whereas in fact, the aebt was crested in and secondly, there was no necessity to except fidu- 
consequence of a defalcation by him, while acting ciary debts from the general term of the discharge 
in his fiduciary capacity as administrator. Upon and certificate, for if they are by 3 785 
this, the question arose, whether a bankrupt who cepted from the operations of the act, where the 


’ 


| 
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Thi construction was not enter- 
tained by the court) on the ground that the declara- 
tion in the Jih section, that the “discharge and cer- 
tificate shall be a full and complete discharge of all 
debts, contracts, and other engagements of the bank- 
rupt which are proveadle under this act,“ does not 
leave the elfect of the discharge in bar of any debt 
whatever, to depend upon whether it be proved by 
the creditor and claimed against the estate or not; 
and from the fact that this form of expression could 
not have heen employed to narrow the effect of the 
certificate, but was probably selected to embrace all 
“contingent and uncertain demand, the holders of 
which are expressly permitted by the succeeding 
section “to come in and piove under the act.” 

The court further expressed the opinion,. — 

“That the object of the section of the law having 
reference to this matter, was most manifestly to ex- 
clude every person owing debts in consequence of 
his deſalcation as a public ofticer,—which, in officers 
of the federal government, they had, but six days be- 
fore, declared shonld be thenceforth deemed a felo- 
ny,—together with all other persons coupled with 
them in the exclusion, from entering this door of the 
court with their own orizinal petitions for the bene- 
fit of the act.” The petition was dismissed. 


12TH. DEFAULTERS, &C. DENIED THE BENEFIT OF THE 
BANKRUPT LAW. 


We noticed a few days since, a decision in a fe- 
deral court, in Missouri, shutting out defaulters and 
all persons who owed debts ina fiduciary relation 
from the benefit of the bankrupt law. 

Judges Daniel and Mason, of Va., have just made 


fiduciary creditor does not come in, prove his debt. his defalcation as a public officer; and that he might 
and tahe a dividend nnder the proceedings, it is be discharged of the latter also, or not, as the credi- 
pain that the terms of the discharge, however gene- ter michtelect to prove it against his bankrupt es- 
ral, cannot vary or control his rights; and that his fate, or stungen. 

debt will not be barred or extinguished thereby, but 

he may, if the discharge and certificate are pleaded 

to any suit for his debt, reply the fact that it is a 

fiduciary debt. 

The result of the whole opinion, therefore. was, in 

this particular case, that the bankrupt micht have his 

discharge, but it will operate only upon those debts 

which he does not owe in a fiduciary capacity. In 

regard to such he will still be liable, unless the per- 

sons to whoin they are owing come in and prove 

them, and take a dividend. 

There were one or two other questions, of minor 

importance, discussed, for which we have no room 

to-day. 

In conclusion, the judge said, he acreed with Mr. 

Justice Thompson, of New York, in every particu- 

lar. He also agreed with Mr. Justice M’Lean, of 

Ohio, as far as he went. It was the misfortune of 

all three, that they differed toto cœlo from their 

learned brother, Mr. Justice Daniel, of Virginia, in 

his opinion, before referred to. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Justice Story in the 
ease of Jolin Tebbetts, decided, among other things, 
that although a bankrupt could not ordinarily be 
discharged of fiduciary debts, yet if the fiduciary | 
creditor comes in and proves his debts, he 1s barred of 
all other remedy therefor, except out of the assets. 

Before this decision was made, the city of Lowell 

roved a debt of- several thousand dollars against 

rain Morse, who was formerly a collector of that 
city, and a defaulter. The city proved the debt for 
the express purpose of objecting to the discharge of 
the bankrupt. But by the decision of the circuit} a similar decision in the U. S. court for the 5th cir- 
court they were in fact barred by this very act. | cuit held in Richmond. The Compiler says: The 
They accordingly petitioned the district court on Sa- decision was upon questions adjourned from the 
turday, for leave to withdraw their petition. Norfolk district court, as follows: 

The point was argued by Colby, of Lowell, for| Ist. Can the court decree the petitioner a bank- 
the city, and by Morse, of Lowell, for the bankrupt. rupt under the act, &c., when in his petition and 
S, rague, J. was clearly of opinion, that, under | schedule, he does not include all his creditors and 
the circumstances, the petitioners ought to be per- the debts due them? i | 
mitted to withdraw their proof of debt, and he or-| 2d. Can the petitioner be so declared a bankrupt | 
dered accordingly. [Boston Daily Adv. Sept. 12. | whilst he owes a debt as administrator of a descen- | 
3 ; . : : 
Judge McLean, of Ohio, has decided in a recent one e f. ee een eee Owe 
bankrupt case, that where the. bankrupt owed debts $ The © 9283 hice 818155 eir n nie 
of a fiduciary nature within the Jaw, which were ferri a ei a „ 80 h ine] 
contracted before its passage, he might be discharged 5 : ps ided: a i 
from his other debts not of a fiduciary character, Ge. ha ine ia] teden a ai dielo f: 
but if the indebtedness originated since the passage te S 5 N 5 „ 
of the law, he could obtain no discharge under it e rsteanly distributed 
from any debt amongst them—a suppression then as to the one or 
y ; the other, is not only a violation of the letter, but a 
In the U. States district court of Missouri sitting | fraud upon the main purposes of the law. 
in bankruptcy, a decision was made by Judge Wells, 2d. That a petitioner cannot be decreed a bank- 
which is of sufficient interest to be generally known. | rupt while he owcs a debt as exceutor or adminis- 
It appears that the petitioner for the benefit of the | trator, whilst he is a defaulter as a public officer, 
bankrupt act, independently of his ordinary debts, as a guardian or trustee, or whilst acting in any other | 
was a defaulter as an administrator on an estate. Ob- fiduciary character. 
jections having been made to his discharge on this 
ground by his creditors, the petitioners’ counsel con- | tice, and we understand, has been approved by him. 
tended that he might be deciared a bankrupt and ob- 


consequence of such defalcation, notwithstanding 
the debtor was a defaulter at the time of his appli- 
cation. The Judge overruled the plea, and decided 
that the, petitioner could not be declared a bank- 
mpt, nor be discharged from any of his debts, in 
what way soever created. 


the United States.“ [ Constitution of the U. States. 


Congress, by virtue of this authority, has passed a 
law regulating insolvency primarily, and bankruptcy 
incidentally, aud that it is not a uniform system the 


is not only not surprising, but it is the necessary con- 
A decision was made by the U. S. district court | sequence of the provisions of the act. for there is no 
of Kentucky, sitting in bankruptcy onthe 30th ult. | appellate 
at Lexington, in the case of a Mr. William Johnson, ' judges. The district court of the United States has 
which is of general interest. It appeared on the: exclusive jurisdiction in all matters in bankruptcy, 
petitioner’s own showing that he was indebted some and is not bound to invoke the aid of any other tri- | 
six or eight hundred dollars to the city of Louisville, 
in consequence of his defalcation as clerk of the ! 
board of mayor and council, on account of monies ` 


gee or question into the circuit court to be there | 
eard and determined; but he is under no obligation 


; . : ; ilaw contains 
received by him according to his duty as such officer,! to do so, if he choose to execute the duty alone. the lessee should underlet, &e., because such a 8 85 
applies only to voluntary transfers by the lessee, and 
not to assignments by the act uf law. 
will not prevent the interest of the lessee from pass- 
ing to his assignees, in bankruptcy, nor restrict them 
in the disposal of it. 


for licenses to hacks, cotiee-houses, & c; and which Accordingly, the constructions put on this act by the 
he had failed to pay over according to the laws of! different Judges, are as various as might be a 
the city. The court decided that Johnson was a ed from men of various minds, learning, and ways i 
public officer within the statute; and that although | of thinking. | 
such terms, (i. e. public officers, &c.) way in some of| Mr. Justice Daniel, of Virginia, one of the judges : 
their predicaments in other acts of congress be con-| of the supreme c irt, has decided that an insolvent | 
fined to the officers of the federal government, yet, | who owes debts arising from defalcation as a public 
regarding the subject of this statute with the con- officer, or as an executor, administrator, &e. cannot 
text of the words, and their juxta position with the| take the benefit of the bankrupt law. Mr. Justice 
Words executors, administrators and guardians, they | Story, of Massachusetts, another of the judges of 
do here include all state ofhcers; and that the officers | the same court, has decided that such an insolvent | 
of a city corporation, exercising within its territo- may be a voluntary bankrupt under the act, and may 
rial limits a portion of the public authority of the 
state, are literally and in the sense of the law, pub- 
lic officers. 
The petitioner’s counsel then contended for such 
a construction of the bankrupt act as that he might 
be declared a bankrupt and be discharged ef all his 
debts except that which he owed in consequence of 


creditors chouse to present and prove them. Mr. 
Justice McLean, of Ohio, another of the judges of 
the supreme court, holds that the insolvent who owes 
debts of this character may become a bankrupt, but 
that no relief under he bankrupt law can be given 


of some importance to landlords and tenants. 


property on the 


can be exposed to sale. 
Uniten States court for the western district. of Vir- 
ginia, has decided that “after the filing the petition 
in bankruptcy, and the order of publication, the pe- 
'titioner is exempt from a ca. sa. and that no exccu- 
tion can be levied upon his effects, nor a landlond's 
warrant of attachment.,’ 
OF. Irwin's decision. 


This decision has been submitted to the chief jus- a motion 


if they choose to accept it, and not otherwise; if th 
do accept it, they may transfer it to whom th 
please—even to a beggar—and the assignees w 
bunal; the district judge may, if he will, adjourn any not remain responsible for rent after such transfer. 


Addy tor rent due him on the Ist inst. 


be discharged trom all his debts except those of a against a sale under the | 
fiduciary character, and from those likewise, if the deoree of bunkru 


pointed, to contest the landloru's richt, or take steps 


153 


against such‘debts. Mr. Justice Thompson, of New 

York, it is believed, concurs more nearly in opinion 

with Judge Story than do the judzes before men. 

tioned. Thus then we have one daw for Massacbu- 

setts, another for Olio, and a tiurd for Virginia: 
“Alia lex Rome, alia Athenis.” 


Another discrepancy of construction in regard to 
our uniſorm system of bankruptey has shown itself. 
The law declares that nothing therein contained 
shall be construed to impair any liens, mortzazes, or 
other securities of property real or personal, which 
may be valid by the laws of the sfates respectively, 
&e. The laws of Massachusetts and Vermont au- 
thorize acreditor to acquire a lien by the attach- 
ment of a debtor's property on mesne process. In 
Massachusetts Judge Story has decided that all such 
attachments are dissolved by the insolvent's being 
declared a bankrupt; in Vermont, Judge Thompson 
holds to the opposite doctrine, and attachments 
made by creditors, before an act of bankruptcy and 
in good faith, are declared to be valid liens, and are 
sustained. Thus again, one law for one state and 
another law for another. Finally, in Missouri they 
have no bankrupt law, for the district judge of that 
state (Wells) has declared the law to be unconstitu- 
tional, and from his cecision there is no appeal. 


l [Boston Duily Adr. 


13th. PREVIOUS LIENS—LANDLORDS’ RIGHTS —ATTACU- 

MENTS—JUDGE STORY’S IMPORTANT OPINION RE- 

LATIVE TO. 

Landlord's and tenants. The hon. Thomas Irwin, 
of the United States district court sitting at Pitts- 
burg has given a decision in the case of bankruptey 
An 
individual rented a farm for two years, from April 
1841, payable yearly. The year's rent due last April 
was not paid, and in June following, the tenant pre- 
sented his petition in bankruptcy. Previous to the 
hearing of the petition, the landlord distrained the 
fos for the rent due. The 


bankrupt obtained a rule to show cause why an in- 


junction should not issue to restrain proceedings un- 
der distress, and have the property restored. The 
case was argued and the rule dismissed, the court be- 


ing of opinion that the right of the landlord to dis- 
train the property on the premises and to sell, was 
not impaired under the provisions of the bankrupt 
law. It is not known whether the decision relative 
to the rights of the landlord to distrain, extends to 


rent accruing after the filing of his petition, or whe- 


ther for such rent, property returned in the schedule 
Judge Pennybacker; of the 


This 1s contrary to Judge 


Decision. Judge Randall on Thursday dismissed 


for an injunction to stay proceedings under 


a levy made by virtue of a landlord’s warrant for 
“The congress shall have power to establish uni- rent which goods had been distrained afer the 
uin a final discharge as to all debts not created in | form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout petitioner for the 
‘a bankrupt. 
‘cess, but the assignee might pay the amount of rent 
due, and stop the sale. 


bankrupt act had been declared 
The goods were liable under the pro- 


[Evening Journal. 
The effect f the United States bankrupt act on leases. 


decisions of the courts are every day proving. This It is important for the safety of lessors, that leases 
hereafter made should make provision for the bank- 


ruptcy of the lessee. as on such an event his estate and 
ower to regulate the eccentricities of the | interest in the 


premises will pass to his assignees, 
ey 


ey 
iil 


In is insufficient and immaterial that the original 


a special clause, avoiding the lease if 


Such a clause 


In bankrupey. On the 6th inst. Watson, Chew & 


Co filed their petition, claiming that Leman & Ad- 
dy should be declared bankrupts, and on (he 7th inst. 


Mordecai Cohen distrained the goods of Leman & 
The petition- 
ing creditors thereupon filed a bill for an injunction 
andlord's distress, until a 
ptcy and the assignee could be ap- 


for an advantageous sal 
tho benefit of all conce 
or Judge 
day, 


e of the debtors property tor 
rned. On this case his bon- 
Gilchrist ruled the following points vester- 
in the court of bankruptcy: í 


* 


— —— ꝛꝑ—! a — 
— — 


— — — — ——ää— m— — 


1. That the district court of the U. S. sitting as a! 
court of barkruptey, has all necessary. chancery | curities or property, real or personal, which may be {spect to assets so proececed against, (1 Paine R. 531 
| 


powers apd qurisdietion for the full administration valid by the laws of the states, respectively, and | 532—2 Litt. Ken. R222 MeFerren vs. James.) 
of the bankrupt act. waich are not inconsistent with the provisions of the The decision on the question of lien in this case 
2. ‘That a landlord levying, before a decree in’ 2d and 5th sections of the act. must accordingly rest upon the provisions of the re- 
bankreptey. for rent due before such decree, has a] It muy be proper to observe, that the term “laws | vised statutes of this slate, and the construction 
lien, under the statute of Anne, of ferce in this State,; of the states” employed in the act of congress. is not, given the act by the state courts. 
on the property of bis tenant, and such lien is undis- to be understood as eabracing the judicial decisions, | The act provides that a ereditor stiuated as Heck- 
turbed by the bankrupt act. lor rules of the courts; but is limited to local statutes, scher is may file a bill in chancery azainst his judg- 
3. That the apprehension of the petitioning ere- and local usages of a fixed, and permanent operation, ment debtor, and any other person, to compel the dis- 
ditors, that a sale under a Jandlord’s distress warrant! (Swift vs. Tyron, 16 Peters, 18.19.) The statutes | corery of any property, or things in action belonging 
will cansea sacrifice of the tenant’s goods to the in- fare, however, to be read in connection with the con- to the judgment debtor, or money, &. due to him, 
jury of the other creditors, furnishes no ground to; structions ot the highest local courts; such judicial; or held in trust for him, and te pre rent the trensfer, 
enjom the landlord's proceedings. exposition being regarded as becoming part of the or the payment, or delivery. thereof, to the defend- 
4. That the facts that the landlord was a preferred; acts by defining their true meaning. (Bank U. S. vs. ant; and shall have power to decree satisfaction of 
creditor tor his rent under a valuotary assignment’! Daniels, J2, Peters 32) the judgment out of such effects as shall be discover- 
of bis tenant, and that he had expressed his willing! f regret to find the decisions of this court do not ed by the proceedings in chancery, whether original- 
ness (without personally acceptiog the deed of as- harnonize with the learned and forcible reasoning ly liable to execution er not, ( R, 8.173, 4. See. 
slenment) that the assignee should sell and pay hit of the circuit court of the fir-t circuit: in respect to , 38, 39.) 
his rent, did wot impair his legal remedy. the import and application of the phrase “any liens” 
{ Charleston Courier. | used in the proviso above quoted. The term has 
Decision. Judge Monroe recently decided the fol- | VVVVVVCCVVVVVVVVVVV herein sesrral nases, 


It is very clear that the statute docs not assume 
| to act directly upon the assets of a judgment debtor, 
i anil i DE 11 to bind them specifically in the way, real or personal 

„ . ae yape Vig. as used in a fuiniliae sense, and a3 comprehending all | estate is bound by jwdement and execution. A powe 
lowing points in a case before the United States aise | witidyres and charges upon the thing recognized b le uoy ueg ` as „ 
trict court of Kentucky. The petitioner filed anil ey $ En } eh B k h YY is conferred upon the court of chancery to entertain 

ee ttn . 1. Wd staties mee est: she sage. — 3 : Y i z : 

affidavit that a portion of his creditors, Since the file, ocat slatiles, or tong established usages of the prin? a suit of a special character, founded upon the equity 
; f his petition, had sued ont execution and were | ciples of general law, aud the court has not stopped ‘therein designated. 
aN ie as 1 ee aii re ihe E to wcigh the qualifications or restrictions English: Whether this be an inherent, or only a statutary 
about ae : P K Bt fe judges have been disposed to attach to the subject. | jurisdiction of the court. the legislature has pointed 
. hat ee ‘Nakties af bankruptey, when render In that view it has not been deemed important to out plainly its officers. and the method of its exercise; 
ed, relates to the tine of filing the petition, and the Ale 7e and collate the decisions of the Eaglish hand the question is, Whether it be a necessary inei- 

dent to such suit. that the particutar property, sought 


Vt a right to recover, in raver, the | COUETS of law, to ascertain to what extent hens are 
ey uy N or. l | 
assigners will have i ` recognised and upheld; there the act of cougress, be- 40 be controlled. shouid be definitely bound by it 
from its inception. : 


alue of any rt, taken and sold nocnexceutions |. 
value ol 1 5 i 1 t ing understood to have direct reference to the law in 
sting abler ibe iit, © * ie ; 35 ˙ 1 ; os , P 8 
8 T - VV this respect » it 1 in 5 ular Pee 155 © There are cogent considerations arising from the 
2d. That ine assiznee Wil nave no 11. n spective of the source trom which it way have been 8 „ct. e tite ancentatir its: 
J cIN E tN ALINE i ved J wording of the statute agaist his aeceptation of its 
Se a 5 cecal aha Tanne import.— First, The action essentially looks to a dis- 
line. Pe i hie “AS issued ano eve ; Lc 
the Hine the H etri nN, vut which Was issut AG JEON ICE | closure of assets belonging to the judgment debtor: 
and not to the arrest of such as are patent and known, 
and accordingly the court is empowered “to compel 
ia discovery:” Until this discovery is made, the sup- 
i posed lien must be floating and in abeyance, and is. 
moreover, to remain continzent without any thing 
to rest on, whilst the court is considering whether 
the property discovered can be made subject to the 


‘The common law decisions, it was thought, would 
before the petitien was filed. i therefore only eupply evidence of the state law, in 
ga. That whether or not the assignee wijl have ‘absence of any Cetinitive statute, or usages, existing 
a right to recover the value of properiy, token in] in the state on the subject, or a most could be re- 
execution, which issued before the filing ef the pe- sorted to, but far illustration, or as an exponent of 
tition, but whieh was ievied upon and sota atter the | provisions, derived from, or fainiliar to the common 
filing of the petition, is a vexed question, and not. Jaw. 
decided, Judge Story in his very able discussion of the sub- 
Important decision as to attachments aad previous state, Ta nnd s 15 0 ME FF demand. E , 
liens. ‘Doe very tia riant ans mech rnoote  qhes-, a 1 1 a €, Ki 18 = Heat 1 . 8 Bees ls A line ex vi termin ĩes presupposes a definite object 
tion as to the elfut of attachiwents of the property S80 te A op e I i is i re tice i a on which it acts; and laying out of view other eonsi- 
of bankrupts prior to the institution: of proceedings 5 i site 155 1 e P A ee derations, how can it be in a legal sense asserted that 
in bankruptey, was decided by Judge Story on Sat- ee a 9 55 110 i 8 5 : : 15 } $ 9 a lien can subsist on the indebtedacss or liability of 
vidas, in an opimen of great length, in which he ai 8 J is 1 85 F 1 l s e yi 11 0 i. third persons to the judgment debtor, which the cre- 
discuescd the whole subject with his usual ability eu 18, 10 Ceprive namen eonon oF priory 


. ditor's bill in this ease seems to have appropriated to 
and cleartess. ‘The result to whieh Le came was, of payment under the bankrupt act out of the real the judgment debt 


that such efeshaents would not hold the property, bui | — oe "y „ a being no pos- Second.—When a discovery is made, the court has 
would, in chd be Cissalved by the proceedings in bonk- S accompanying the uen claime A l l power given It to prevent a transfer of every descrip- 
rupley. "Pints decision is considered of n ere Impor- i Without the advantage of that decision to guide | tion of property belonging to the defendant: This 
tance by lezal genticmen, than any winch i> likeiy its jucgment, this court had adopted a different con- | power would be unnecessary, if the property was al- 
to arise under the bankrupt law. aud in some of the elusion with respect fo the meaning and operation of ready bound by the commencement of the action; 
states. it Wil make a vast difference in the cifects Gly the word lien, here employed by congress, and had | nothing more would then be required than an order 
baukropts, Judge Story remarked, that us the de ci- accepted it as importing any charge fixed by law upon | that the specific thing claimed by the hien, should go 
sion was ef great ituportanee, he should furnish it the property, or imposed by the party, in consonance to its satisfaction. But the tenor of the section ma- 
te the lau r enter tor publication, and hie hoped the With existing laws and usages, nifestly denotes that the power is not conferred to 
ccunc ih in the case would do the same with their ar- mould this case, or any future one present the j uphotd and effectuate a hen as such, but to detain 
gumeuts. [ Boston Mere. Journal. | point, so as to bring the views of this court in direct every species of property and interest tangible, or 
{See extracts from the “Boston Daily Advertiser? collision with the opinion of the circuit court of the | equitable, where it may be operated upon when by 
under the Fiduciary head.] Bret circuit, I should not assume to execute my own tthe ultimate judgment of the court it shall be found 
i conchisions, but shall adjourn the point to the eirenit| Hable to the applications sought for. f 
court, having immediate supervision of the decisions: Taird, The fund or property is not necessarily al- 
of this court lotted to the prosecuting ercditor, after it is acquired 
‘The question raised by this case, is, whether the by the receiver. The chancellor says “the receiver 
judgment crediior, by virtue of his proceedings in lis the officer of the court. and holes the fund subject 
chancery, acquired a tien on the property and effects | to the equitable richts of al partes to be disposed of 
of the bankrupt, so as to prevent their vesting in the | under the order of the courte” — 
: „ general assignee on the rendition of the decree of | These suits are cinployed as inquisitions, acting 
sy, Which is, whether the choses in actin, cee bankruptcy? upon a defendant or his supposed trustee by a search- 
of the bankrupt not subject to execution, pes to the The petition presented to the court as the founda- ing scrutiny, to ascertain, in per chance, ctieets of the 
general arte, under the decree of BUDS ition of the present motion, docs not designate the | judgment debtor may not be brought to lisht. They 
or belong to the receiver appointed under a creditor's property and effects of the bankrupt, which passed to | are ording rily merely experimental. The receiver 
bill. the receiver by means of the chancery suit On the | may even be appoiuted before it is known that there 
On the first of February, 1842, Charles A. Heck- argument, however, it seemed to be conceded that | is any property, and his « fice, when property is dis- 
scher, a judgment creditor, filed a bill in chancery: the property consisted wholly of effects not subject | covered, is nothing more than to collect und preserve 


pursuant to the laws of the state of New York, | to execution, choses in action, credit, Xc. &c. it, pending the htizaton. (Bloodgucd vs. Clark 4 
against the bankrupt and on the 9th of Aprii os it has been decided by the judge of this court on Paige 557). Even his appointment, theretore, 5 
taincd an der ter the appointment of a receiver lan injuction bill filed in the circuit court, that the | not mdicate any devotion of . property by 
and on the zal of Aprila receiver was appointed general principles of chancery law, will not sustain a | the judgment of the court to the obyrets of the suit, 
by the court, to whom the bankrupt on the 27th) creditor's bill, to secure, or act, upon property, not ! nor does the commencement of a shit 18 to 1 ne 
of April assitned his choses in action, effects. Xe. able to execution at law; and also, on a review of i garded in the state courts as setting the rig : 0 

On the Lth of February, the bankrupt presented ‘the state decisions, the judge adupted the Sone priority, as between different parties instituting these 
his voluntary petition to this court, to be declared | sion that no doctrine was establ@hed in the state !cereditory actiĝns, but the matter is open to adjust- 


bankrupt, and a decree of bankruptcy, herein, i chancery upholding such jurisdiction, anterior to the | ment by the court upor the general equities subsiste 


? 


From the Nive York Courier and Inquirer. = 
United States district court, southern distriet of New 
York. li the mattcrof John 11. Coster, a bankrupt, | 
1115 . her, Sa:niues R. Betts, district judge deliver- | 
cd the following decision: ! 
| 


It is unnceessary to rehearse the facts in this case 
farther than te present the single point in controver- 


was rendered, on the 30th day of April, N | passage of the revised statutes, (Lanson, vs. Mix, 6 ing in the a „ 1 e 
: : 1 Yogazipe 7 ` 8. } * alze 42). is pow 
The venera) assignee claims, that the estate of the! Liunt’s Magazine 72.) (Osbern vs. Ther; „ze, 442 Į of 


bankrupt, as it was when his petition was presented, iat it tue pomt las been definitely nce at Me | ee or 1 eee 
ae vested in hin, by torce of the decree in tate courts in ta vor of the juri-diction, such coe IONS © e equ y ane pi =, WO che 
Bocas J the judgment creditor insists, that} sien within the rule declared by the supreme court, | clude the idea ota specihe lien on it in favor of any 
bankrupte y, ai e 1 iu the ccurt of chancerv, (18 Peters 18) would not become a state law, and as one. This description of action will anconbtedly 
Dy sue NS ke V' | Such obhizaters upon the courts of the U. States. protect every subsisting licn of a judgment, or ex- 
he acquired u 1 1 199 a A GH iied by a judgment ereditor independent of | eeution creditor, against snosequent nan vente of 
es Ser A 8 a ser uh is “What nothing, the staiute, to arvest his debtors effects not liable to the party, or tħoss made by operation of law; (1 
1185 e | hall be o À to annul, cxecntion, and apply them in satissaction of the Paine 431) ani may aid such lien in reorder available 
anne las fet rights of married Wer judgment, wouid be regarded by this cuurt, a void | under it, residnary trust inierests, which could not 


in this ost con 
deatrov, Gr imps 


Strong. 4 lohn, Ch I 687) bat thot species of equita— 
ble jurisdiction and relief, is widely diiterent from 
one. which imposes an original lien on property by 
force of filing a bill merely. The actin terms in no 
way declares the existence of the sit shall have such 
effect, and the remaining inquiry is, has it been ad- 
judged by the state courts that a creditor's bul by 
force of Mie provisions of the statute Imroses a spe- 
cific lien on the estute of the defendant, subject to the 
proceedurce? I find no such express adjudication, 


under it to judyiment creciters, beyond those admin- 
istered by the accustoined laws of the court, to par- 
ties invoking its aid on grounds of like equity, and 
shall, therefore, hold that the ereditor’s bill ia this 
case, created no specilic lien on the property of the 
bankrupt, and that in consonance with the ordinary 
jprincipics of the court, it only secured to the com- 
lainant a priority of payment out of the fund which 
ee be ultimately adjudged hable to the debts of the 
Judgment debtor. 


-- ——— ce — ͤZhYY———ů—3s3ßi‚ AA —-—t— a A a rn 


The appeal, in the first instance, to the court of 
chancery in cases like the present, to rechain pro- 
perty under its custody, should be required no less 
after a decree in bankruptey. than before. 

What might previous to the decree, be only matter 
of precaution upon which the court ofchancery would 
act with a view to existing an! possible interests of 
all concerned, would. after a decree of bankruptcy, 
become referred into a legal and vested right in the 
assignee and creditor’s which that court wouid be 
always ready to recognise and assist. 


nor ary principle established, that necessarily invol-; This, it appears to me, is the plain and sensible 
à : PF I 


It moreover comports more with the comity due 
ves that cuustruetien ef the act. 


The chancellor seems to consider the rule to have 


ject. 


aig of the spirit of the decisions upon the sub-] from one independent tribunal to another, to reer to 


theaction of each, those matters subject to its parti- 


been so declared to Lord Hardwicke, (1 Paige 309 Chancellor Walworth seems to have hesitated and cular control, than for either to attempt to act cacr- 


Beck vs. Burdett) but it is clear that the English struggled in his own mind with the question, whether | cively in respect to the other. 


chancery regarded a creditor's bill, es no foree, dif- equity did not demand a pro vata distribution of thet A peremptory order upon the receiver in chances 

ferent from any lis pendens respecting a particular: debtors estate amongst! his creditors pursuant to the ry, controlling him in the execution of his trust, 

thing which will not be so suffered during such suits | ecurse of chancery in similar iiminis tration, and in; would be in efect. a mandate on the eourt:—and | 

to be transferred to another, and taken ontof the the end yielded the point to the exclusive advantage! am not satisfied that the bankrupt act gives any such 

jurisdiction of the court. (Edo H vs. Heywoed, 3 of the prosecuting erecitor, upon the consideration | authority to this court, nor can I suppose. if the 

Atk. 356 537.) ‘of his diligence and having incurred all the risk and power is unquestionable, any occasion will ever 
And it is to be remarked that the observation of}exy-ense of the prosecution, (1 Paige 639.) } 


i arise in which its employment can become necessary. 
the chancellor in Beck vs. Burdett, must have been This privilege of priority of payment not only: Should the court of chancery decline ordering the 


offered as a mere suggestion, because the decision must yield to rules of equal distribution, established delivery of this property to the assignee, his remedy 

was, that the complainant's bill did not bind the pro- by positive law asa bankrupt, or insolvent law, (Lu- at law against the receiver would be in no respect 
rty in that case. The repetition of like language cas vs. Athrood, 2 Stewart 203) but is adopted by the barred or hindered theresy. 

in (Eumtstun vs. Hyde, 1 Paige 639 640, (proponnds | courts in the absence of n bankrupt law, essentially 


no different doctrine: neither the facts, or ihe scope 
of the argument requiring more than the determiua 
tion of the point whether a single creditor was enti- 
ted to the entire fruits of the action prosecuted by 
him. or if he must share them ex egue boao s th others, 
standing in equal relation with fits self at law. to the 
judgment debtors and both those cases were decided 
under the general law, before the reviscd statutes 
went into operatien, and are hot, therefore, to bs re- 
garded as any exposition of the actin question, 

The term lien does not seem to be usec inthe N. 
York or English cases, ina strietandtech fealsense, 
as denoting a fixed securits in the Gint but rather 
toexpress a priority of right acoanmred by the prore- 
cuting crediter over others, site, do other re- 
spects on legal and equitable equality with bin, 

They regard the lis pendens ad orurridmng al 
zubscquent transactions, and securing to the prose- 
cuting creditor the enforcement of the remedics he 
mizht claim, had the estate er means of the debtor 
contipned to the decree in the same situation they 
were when the bill was filed. (20 John R. 564, 
Hayden va. Spader, 4 John 61, O87; Me Dermott vs. 
Stacy, 2 Stewart, (Ala.) 378; Lucas vs. road. 1 
Peters 209; Mechanics Bank vs. Seton, 1 Story, Eq. 
793, 395); and accordingly speak of such operation 
of the svit as a lien. 


r 


with a view to ap -rextmate in degree to the equity 


ldrn. PROPERTY WHICH MAY RE RETAINED BY on 


| ALLOWED TO TIE BANKRUPT. 
1 : 
without regard to the cheracter or situation of his! Late decisions in bankruptcy, Judge Story af Ros- 


interest to the payment of his debts, (Hadden vs. 
Spader. 20) John K. 561) 

{ think, therefore, the judgment erediter in this 
case, has no right ſul authority over the funds of the 
bankrupt, by wenns of this ereditar's bill, which can 
with ha them fron distribution in subordination to 
the bunkrupt act, and appropriate them exclusively 
to bis nwn 

Nothing more i presented by the petition and mo- 
tion fer the decrron of this court, than the general 
question, waetber Gling a ereditue’s bill in the state 
court or chancery constitutes a lien, or other securi- 
ty. on the effects of the bankrunt, valid by the laws 
of the state, and which hy virtue of the last proviso! 
to the 2d section ef the bankrupt act prevents such 
effects passing to the assignee of the bankrupt. 

Lam of opinion that it does not. apply this deci-: 
sion in its broader sense, and hold, that such credi- 
| tor’s bill creates no lien, ov security, on real or per- 
sonal property, and do not, therefore, discuss the 
voint, whether any other than tangible property can. 

e brought within the saving of that proviso. , 

The delivery of the effects and property over to 

the receiver, works no change that strengthens the, 


* 


10 a code which devotes al) the means of a debtor 
! 


l 


deive, 


The distinction, however, between a right to pri- right of the judgment creditor. 


rity of payment, out of a given fund, or particular 
property, and a specife lien thereon, is plainly rs- 
cognised by the authorities, and is exemplified in 
the rele tion of the United States and their sureties 
to a puhe detaniter or a debtor, in partiewar cases, 
on revenue bonds, &e., (3 Church, 73, 1 Paine 629; 5 
Mason 572; 1 Peters 586, 6 ibid 262; 4 Peters 147, 
291; 12 Peters 102), aud in other instances of chan- 
cery jurisdiction; as the right of pirtnership eredi- 
tors, to payment out of effects in cases of insolven- 


ner; (1 Story 625) and the converse in respect to se- 
parate creditors and separate cllects of the partners; 


where the rizht to Priority of payment out of the | 


fund is maintained. although the cases explicitly de- 
elare that such parties have no licu; (6 Vesey, 126; 


11 Vesey 3; 17 Vesey 521.) 
Chancery in the exercise of its ordinary jurisdic- 


tion, v il Give clucacy to this price tight of payant] 


by injoiang any transfer of the fund or property 
pendente Lit; „ Story Ee. 190, 1) in us ria ple aisan- 


If no bankruptcy existed, the question would yet 
remain to be settled by the court of chancery on hear- 
ling, whether this property, or any part of it was’ 
‘applicable to his judgment. That point has not been 

decided m the state court, ard the property aecord- 
ingly remains with the reeeiver as the depository of, 
the law until the rights of all parties may be settled.’ 


| I regard it of no conseqnenes that the steps in the 
state court preceded a few days those in the bank- 


| | rupt court, and that the creditor perfected an assigne. 
cy, before the private creditors of any separate part- | 


ment to the receiver two days berore the final decree 
in bankruptey. 

It was no longer a race of diligence between com- 
petitor creditors, but t:> flat of the act of congress, 


‘interposed the paramount and conclusive rule of e-, 


quality, shielding the property of the bankrupt from ' 
transfer or encumbrance after his bankruptey, and, 
i dedicating it to the con use of his creditors. 

The decree of bankruptcy passes all rights of pro-; 
perty of the bankrupt to the assignee instanter Ou its | 
| entry; and it has been uoiformally held in the bank- | 


ner as is awiorized by the sude stututes, Compar | rupt courts, that every Interest the bankrupt possess.’ 
ing these caminar incadcols on chancery suit with ed when proccedings in baukrupley were instituted | 
the procecuings authurizcd uoder tke state statute, | passes lo the asothice by iorce uf the decree. 
and it would sean maniicst, hat nothing was done ‘This doctrine has Leen re, catcdly declared in this, 
templatedin the latter beyond placing ine judgment; court, and with great strengiu and fullness in the 
on alike footing with stehts u hat court, pursuing | Massachusetts district, (O Law Reporter, 24 ibid 56). 
a suniiar ready. The relief sougt iu this instance is an order on 
Ji he dees not come into court with a lien, by the receiver to deliver the effeets in question to the 
means of tis judgment or esccution on property ‘general assignee. 
sought to se anade available thercto by aid of equity, This application, as a mere motion, in my judg- 
his su'i conres to the creation of the Len uo further ment ought to have been addressed to the court of 
than cn any other original ball in the court, where chancery. The receiver ts the officer of that court, 
superior duigoaee would be recognized as giving and detuins this property in that capacity. This | 
right lo prichily of pay reat, court has, on several occosions, declined to interſere 
And there wouid sccm to be no rcason for extend- with, and arrest, tie propery of a bankrupt pending 
ing by construction the Cperation of the stetute in his voluntary application aid prevent its sclzure on 
this respect, su as to confera pricriy on this class f execution or delivered in ebancery to a receiver, on 
of sutors, disGnguishing thom trom other parties; the ground, that, until a deeree ot bankruptcy, there 
possessing precisely equal Cquities, | was no exclusive power over the property vested in 
In the absence of a clear and seiiled interpreta- {this court, and atso thet tho state courts would be 
tion of the statute by t e state inouuais giving the | 
effect d. e d in the present css, I ain no way 
ioclined to execute it by nov upou ihe estaus [Which might coutiavece tue spirit ot that law. 


controlicd in their crorcedinags by the act of congress, 


| 


and would deny poetes cany advantages cr remedies, [decided in the matter of Kasson, 


ton, has decided—Ist. That a debtor is entitled to all 
his earnings from the day that ke files a petition to tate 
the benefit of the general bankrupt lav. 2d. That 
between the date of the petitina and the anpointine st 
of the assignee, the debtor is bound to take care of 
the property fur the benefit of the erediler, and os 
entitled to an allowance of the same as trustee. 3.1, 


That a wife can be deprived of jewelry given her by 


her husband, but not of jewelry owned by her before 
marriage, or given her after marriage by persons 
other than hee husband. Peesents ta any persons 
made by an insolvent, can Le clatmed by the aş 
signees. 

Wife's paraphernalia. The foilowing case was do- 
cided under the bankrupt faw, with reference to the 
legal character of jewelry: 

U. States district court—Beore judge Belts. — Tuc- 
day, March 15. The court gave its decision on the 
motion in the case of Kasson, as to jewelry being 
part and parcel of weuring apparel. This the court 
did not deem to be correct. The law permitted a 


man to retain 4300 worth of furniture and stores, 


and the wearing apparel of himself and wite, be it 
such as it may, but in that was not comprehended a 
watch or articles of mere ornament wuich were 
personal property and must be given up. ‘The prac- 
tice of our equity courts was to permit a wife to 
retain the ornaments whieh belonged to her previous 
to marriage, (Which would be properly termed pa- 
rophernalia.) This court does not feel disposed to 
pursue a less liberal course, and fects anthorise-} cven 
to go further, and permit her to retain presents from 
her friends—such as miniatures of herself or child- 
ren—or even from her husband, provided his cir- 
eninstances permitted it, subsequent tober marnie co. 
[The court alluded in terms cf much cto tence to 
the condition of women under various biws, and 
spoke of some, (Louisiana fur instances, where the 


wife is even allowed to retvin the procesds of her 


ersonal exertions, presents, &e. in her owu righ’. | 
n the present case, Mr. Kassen possesses a g H 
watch, which he must consider personal prop sty, 
and give up to the assignee. ‘Phe jewelry oo his 


wife consists of some gol! rings, s ekain der the bsi, 
and a breastpin. whieh belonged to her before mer- 
riage. These she hada right to retain, ‘The watch 
was given her by her busband after their marin vv. 
This also, she had a right to keep, provided the has 
hand was in such circumstances atthe time s3 ane 
therised him doing so. On this latter putt the ge- 
neral assignee must be the qudge. 

[The petitions of Mr. Kasson and Mr. Zarega 
were selected in order to present the various ponts to 
the court, so that a general dectston migut be obtaite 
ed. The parties themsetves were periecthy wills 
to conform with the full requirements of the law.] 

{New Yoru Tribune. 

Right minded persons will always be willing to 
sive up all they have, to pay their debts. But when 
we come to the jaws of forcible collection, how wod 
it sound to be taken from a wile the little cluaments, 
of whatever kind, whieh are associated wio tie 
friends and scenes of more prosperous days? We vo 
for placing the enire property of a woman under 
her own disposal. and giving her husband no mere 
right in it than she has in his. [Ein. Chron. 
Beis reese nt y 
at ike ges elry or 
Dolore bor Mar- 


a bankrupts wife. it belonging to 
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ber. On the ather hand, the last number of the Law 
Li „ b. 
Je | 
bere werd pales. ameng other things, that the hus- 
band becomes entitled to alt the personal peoperty 
belonging to the wife at the time of her marnage 

unless his marital right is excluded by some express | 
or implied trust, and his creditors may take it in ex- 
ecution or satisfaction of their debts; so that, ordina- 
rily, the wife’s jewelry must pass to the creditors, in, 
case of the bankruptcy of the husband. | 


United States Cireuit Court..—On Saturday, judge 
Story gave decisions on several points in bankrupt 
eases, which had been referred to him from the dis- 
trict court. 

On the petition of Jonathan H. Cheney, setting 
forth that he was imprisoned at the suit of a creditor 
but that since his arrest he has been declared a bank- 


-rupt, and asking whether he is lawfully held in jail, 


judge Story dectded that this court has no raie 
tion in this case, as the proceedings and arrest under 
the state Jaws were prior to the declaration of bank- | 
ruptey under the United States law. 

The petition of B. R. Grant set forth that he 
claimed the allowance of a certain sum of money 
which had been expended for the necessary support | 
of his family; that his wife has a watch which he 


gave her some years ago, and other articles of jew- 
elry given to her by other friends, but which the as- 
nignee clauns as the property of his creditors; that 
his two sons each of them have a gold watch pur- 
chased as a keepsake with money presented to them 
by a tricnd—that he contributed twenty-eight dollars | 
each to the purchase of these watches, over and 
above the money presented by their friend, but that! 
the assignee also claims these watches. 

Judge Story decided that in the first point the aum 
claitued might be taken into consideration by the 3s- | 
signee in setting apart the $300 allowed a bankrupt 
by law to be retained out of his estate, or that it 
micht, with the approval of the district judge, per- 
haps, be allowed as part of the necessary expenses 
incurred in protecting and taking care of the pro- 
perty before it was finally transferred to the assignee. | 


With respect to the watch of his wife, as it was 
bought with his money, it formed a part of the per- 
sonal estate, like any personal property which she 
might have had previous to her marriage, and, of 
course, if the creditors claimed it, they were entitled | 
to it and must have it. But that gifts presented to 
her by her persona) friends for her own ornament and 
use, were not his to dispose of, could not be attached | 
by his creditors, and she could hold them. With 
respect lo the watches of his sons, they were the pro- 
perty of. he sons, but as the money with which they 
were bought came in part from him, his creditors had 
a pro rata interest in them. and if the creditors in- 
sisted, on proper notice being given, the intercsts of 
those creditors might be sold to the sons or to a third 
person, Neither of these points involved any great 
amount of property, and there was no doubt they 
could be satisfactorily settled without this reference | 
to the court, but they were so referred in order to es- 
tablish principles by which assignees and bankrupts _ 
might be governed. 

In another case, in which the right to dispose of a 
farm without waiting for the further settlement of a 
hankrupt's estate was asked, judge Story decided 
that in bankrupt eases the court was a court of equity 
as well as a court of law, and had power as such to 
order, with the consent of parties interested, the sale 
of property for the benefit of the whole, or in the 
case of perishable property without such consent. 
In this case, as the sale before the season of planting 
should be over might make a great difference to the 
bankrupt and to all the creditors, he decided that or- 
der of notice might be published a sufficient time ſor 
all persons to come forward and object, previous to 
acertain day, and if no opposition should be made, | 
or no good and sufficient reason be offered against it, | 
the district judge might order a sale.—Boston Cou- 
rier. | 


In New York two important decisions have re- 
cently been made by judge Betts. The first in a 
ease where the petitioner had entered into an engage- 
ment with a house as clerk and general agent, at a 
salary of $1500 a year, and one third the net profits 
of the establishment, should any accrue. This the 
creditors claim to be property, and insist that it 
thould have been placed in the schedule. The court 
held otherwise, deciding that the prospective pro- 
ceeds of a man’s labor cannot be claimed bya credi- 
tor in bankruptey. The other is where a petitioner 
owns hulf a family tomb in the marble cemetery, 
which the assignee has requested to have placed in 
his bands as the property of the bankrupt. The 
court held that a family burial place belongs rather 
to the dead than the living, and every fecling of Eñu- 


! 


1 
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riage, do not vest in the assignee, but may be held by | 


(for Slay contains the orninn} nine of: 
„Sten y, im whieh he gees ipto ihe suspect alj 


— ———— f — — — — — 


manity prompts that it should be held sacred. It 


decided that the tomb must not be considered as a 


portion of the assets. 


At the district court, in Hartford, Conn., a bank- | 
leapt penner was copoted on the ground that he | 
Hu hed two sets of teals—one for Jomer’s work, and, 
The idge promptly | 


auether for moving bulſhmæs. 
decided that he had a right to retain both sets. 


U. States Circuit Court— Boston.—Cows and Silver 


Spoons protected in Bankruptcy.—In this court, on Sa- 
turday, judge Story made an interesting decision in 


t 
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This was a cuse certified from the district court 
upon a point arising in bankriptey. The petition 


stated that on the miseieenth of Apri. (842 the pe- 
titioner filed his penton in the ret Couit, prays 
Ing that he might be declared a bauhi pt, pursuant 
tothe statute; that prior to the thames of said petiuon 


and onthe fourteenth day of Peocnary. 1842. Chas. 
Arnold and Ffenry Adams, merchants and partners, 
under the name of Charles Arnold & Co. of Boston, 
being creditors of (he petitvouer and Harlin, his 
late partner, to the amount of upwards of fourteen 
hundred dollars, caused certain properiy to wit: the 


relation to the amount of property which the assignee stock in trade of the petiticner, of the value of about 
of a bankrupt may allow to him, under the law.— | twenty-seven hundred dollars, to be attached and 


him to retain the following (among other) articles, 
viz: one clock, a set of silver tea spoons, one silver 
table spoon. one silver watch, and one cow—the total 
value of which was 833. 

P. W. Chandler. Esq., for the bankrupt, took ex- 
ceptions to this allowance, and when the case came 
before judge Spragne he adjourned it into the cir- 
cuit court, where judge Story gave a decision on 
Saturday, in which he held that the assignee was 
right as to the clock and the silver watch, and that 
they ought not to be allowed to the bankrupt. But 
in regard to the silver spoons and the cow, the assig- 
nee was not bound to take them from the bankrupt, 
nor was he bound to allow them to him. He might 
or might not, under the circumstances of the case. 
He was to exercise a reasonable discretion, and he 
mizht permit the bankrupt to retain them, if he 
thought they were necessaries. 

We understand that the assignee (W. G. Stearns, 
Esq.) under this decision, immediately determined to 
allow the bankrupt to retain the cow and the spoons. 
Boston Post. 


15th. INFLUENCE OF THE BANKRUPT LAW ON THE 
STATE, INSOLVENT LAWS. 


“Taking the benefit.” There is an important diffe- 
rence in the operation of our state insolvent law, and 
that of the national bankrupt law, which has just 

one into operation. 

Those who avail themselves of the benefits of the 
state law, are free from arrest for the debts they may 
be owing at the time they declare their insolvency; 
but the property they may thereafter acquire by heirship, 
will be held liable for their old debts. OF course they 
are pep: “under the harrow” till their old debts are 

aid. 

Those who avail themselves of the benefits of the 
national bankrupt law, are not only free from arrest, 
but they may wash them®lves clean of every debt, new and 
old, under which they may be laboring; and their earn- 
ings, afler they receive a discharge. cannot be touched 
by any creditors for a debt existing at the time of such dis- 
charge. The reader will at once perceive the dilfe- 
rence between the operation of the two laws. 


Massachusetts insolvent law. The Massachusetts in- 
soivent law has been suspended by the legislature 
during the continuance of the bankrupt act; but the 
proceedings in all cases commenced before the act 
takes ctfect are to be continued. as if no such act had 
passed. No day is fixed for the suspending act to go 
into operation, hence it takes effect {n thirty days 
from its passage. The insolvent law may then be 
considered in ful] force until the second day of April 
next. 


A correspondent furnished us last week with a no- 
tice of an important decision made by Judge Story, of 
Massachusetts, the effect of which was that the bank- 
rupt law of the United States, upon going into opera- 
tion, in February, 1842, ipso ficto, suspended all ac- 
tion upon future cases arising under state insolvent 
laws, where the insolvent persons are within the pur- 
view of the bankrupt act; in other words, that the 
bankrupt law has superceded state legislation on the 
subject. We have since met witha full notice of 
the case in which this decision was made, and now 
publish it for public information: { Balt. Amer. 


United States circuit court, Massachusetts. In the malter 

of Lucius Eames. 

The bankrupt law of the United States, upon going 
into operation in February, 1842, ipso facto suspend- 
ed all acti n upon future cases arising under state 
insolvent laws, where the insolvent persons were 
within the purview of the bankrupt law. 

Where A. took advantage of the insolvent law of 
Massachusetts after the bankrupt law of the Unit. 
ed States went into operation, and an assignee was 
duly appointed in pursuance of the Jaw of Massa- 
chusetts, and A. subsequently petitioned to be de- 
clared a bankrupt under the Jaw of the United 
States, it was held that an injunetion ought to issue 
against B. (the assignee) to restrain bim from in- 
termeddling with the property of A. 


The bankrupt in this case was Ziba Williams, and taken into the possession of the shert of the county 
| his assignee, being under the impression that he could | of Essex by virtue of a writsued out by them against 
| allow him only actual necessaries, refused to permit | the petitioner on the fourteenth of February 1842, 


and made returnable at the court of common pleas 
for the county of Suffolk. then next to be holden in 
Boston in April, which said suit was still pending and 
undecided; that on the 12th day of March, 1842, and 
prior to the filing of said petition, being unable to 
pay his debts, the petitioner applied to David Roberts 
esq., a master in chancery, of the county of Essex, 
for the benefit of an act entitled “an act for the re- 
lief of insolvent debtors, and the more equal distri- 
bution of their assets.“ enacted by the authority of 
the state of Massachusetts. on thr 23d day of April, 
1838; supposing the said law to be unrepealed and 
in full force at the time of his said application for 
the bencfit thereof; that upon said application a war 
rant was issued and publication made and other pro- 
ceedings had, pursuant to the act last named, and 
that on the twenty eizhth day of March, 1842, John 
Avres, of Boston was duly appointed the assignee 
of the goods and estate of the petitioner, and accep- 
ted said trust under the act aforesaid; that after the 
appointment of said assignee, he was informed that 
doubts were entertained respecting the validity of. 
said proceedings under the said insolvent act, and that 
he was advised by counsel that the same had been 
repealed, from and after the first day of February, 
1842, by force of the statute of the United States, 
establishing a un ſorm system of bankruptcy, and 
was recommended, in behalf of his creditors, to file 
said petition in this honorable court, for the pur 
of protecting the pruperty aforesaid for the benefit of 
all his creditors, if the assignment aforesaid should 
be adjudged invalid; that said Arnold & Co. were 
seeking and intended to secure payment in full of the 
debt due to them from the petitioner and his partner, 
out ot the property aforesaid, and lo levy an execu- 
tion thereon, by means of the suit and attachment 
aforesaid, to the great injury and detriment of the 
other creditors of the petitioner, and contrary to law 
and equity; that said Ayres was seeking to obtain 
possession of said property under his said appoint- 
ment as assignee as aloresaid, and that if, as the pe- 
titioner had reason to apprehend. the proceedings un- 
der said act of the state of Massachusetts should 
rove to be invalid, or if said Arnold & Co. should 
evy any execution upon said property, the assignee 
of the estate of the petitioner, who might be appoin- 
ted upon the said petition, would be put to great 
trouble and expense in recovering said property, or 
its value, for the benefit of all the creditors of the 
petitioner under the said statute of the United States. 
Wherefore he prayed, that an injunction might issue 
to restrain said Arnold & Co. from prosecuting fur- 
ther their said suit, and to restrain them aud said 
Ayres from farther intermeddling with said proper- 
ty; and for general relief. 

Upon the hearing in the district court, the follow- 
ing question was ordered to be adjourned into the 
circuit court: “Whether, by law, an injunction can 
be issued as prayed for in the said petition.” 

The case was now submitted by Dehon for the pe- 
titioner, no council appearing on the other side. 


Srory, J.—The question for the decision of this 
court is, whether by law an injunction can be issued 
against Avres, the assignee of Eames, under the in- 
solvent act of Massachusetts, as prayed for in the 
petition of Eames; and this involves the simple consi- 
deration, whether the bankrupt act of the United 
States of 1841, ch. ix., when it came into operation 
in Feb. last, suspended the operation of the insolvent 
act of Massachusetts, as to persons within the purview 
of the bankrupt act, who might afterwards become 
insolvent. If it did, then the injunction ought to be 
granted; if it did not, then it should be refused. 

My opinion is, that, as soon as the bankrupt act 
went into operation in February last, it, ipso facto, 
suspended all action upon future cases arising under 
the state insolvent laws, where the insolvent persons 
were within the purvicw of the bankrupt act. Isay 
future cases, because very different cunsiderations 
would or might apply, where proceedings under any 
state insolvent laws were commenced, and were in 

rogress before the bankrupt act went into operation. 

t appears to me that both systems cannot be in ope- 
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ration or apply at the same time to the same persons; 
and where the state and national legislation upon: lie 
same subject, and the same persons, conic in conflict, 
the national laws must prevail, and suspend the ope- 
ration o. the state laws. This, as far as I know has 
been the uniform doctrine maintained in all the courts 
of the United States. 

Indeed, I consider the whole matter in effect dis- 
posed of by the reasoning of the supreme court in the 
case of Sturgis rs. Crowoninshield, (5 Wheaton R. 122.) 
Mr. Justice Washington and myself were of opinion 
in that case that the power to pass a bankrupt Jaw 
was exclusively vested in congress by the constitution 
of the United States, and that no state could pass a 
bankrupt law, or an insolvent law, having the effect 
of a bankrupt law, where it discharged the debtor 
from the obligation of his prior contracts.“ Mr. Jus- 
tice Todd was absent from indisposition, and there 
fore did not sit in the cause. The other four mem- 
bers of the court (constituting the majority) concur- 
red in the decision, which was pronounced by Mr. 
Chief Justice Marshall. But all the court were 
agreed, that when congress did pass a bankrupt act, 
it was supreme, and that the state laws must yield to 
it, and could no longer operate upon personsor cases 
within the purview of such act. The enactment of 
such an act suspended the state laws on the same 
subject, and created a visibility in the states to exer- 
cise powers of the like nature. The court went 
farther; and asserted that the bankrupt act of 1800, 
ch. xix, had that very operation, except so far as the 
sixty-first section of the act modified or allowed the 
exercise of the powers by the states. 

The case of Ogden rs. Saunders, (13 Wheaton R. 2, 
3, 264, 273 276, 278, 296, 311, 314,) fully recognised, 
and has always been understood to confirm and settle 
the same principle. It seems to me, therefore, that 
nothing remains, upon which an argument can be 
founded, that the insolvent laws of Massachusetts are 
not as to persons and cases, within the provision of 
the bankrupt act, completely suspended. Each sys- 
tem is to act upon the same rights, and upon the same 
persons—creditors as well as debtors. Both cannot 
go on together without direct and positive collision; 
and the moment, that the bankrupt act does or may 
operate upon the person or the case, that moment it 
virtually supercedes all state legislation. 

I shall, therefore, direct it to be certified to the 
district court, that in this case, by Jaw an injunction 
can be issued against the said Ayres, as prayed for in 
said petition of Eames. 

The (har. eston Courier in republishing the above 
decision remarks:—‘‘Should this decision be well 
founded, all discharges from debts under state laws, 
since the passage of the bankrupt act, will be nugato- 
ry; and it nay even be questionable whether the pri- 
vHege of the prison bounds, which is an incident of 
most state insolvent laws, may not be seriously affecte 
ed.“ 


New, Tork — Bankrupt. Decisions in bankruptcy 
cases are constantly occurring in New Vork, by which 
open questions under the law are becoming settled. 
A debtor under arrest claimed a discharge on giving 
bond to take the benefit of the insolvent law. The 
sheriff, being in doubt whether the bankrupt did not 
supercede the state act, refused to take bond. Ona 
writ of habeas corpus the question of the operation 
of the former upon the latter was argued before all 
the judges of common pleas, who after due delibera- 
lion gave their opinion that with regard to voluutary 
bankrupts the bankrupt law did not take away the 
right of discharge under the insolvent law. 


Pennsylvania—insolvents and bankrupts. The judges 
of the court of common pleas have decided that the 
bankrupt law of the United States does not super- 
cede the state Jaws on insolvency, but that both may 
exist together, and applications be made for the be- 
nefit of eithcr, voluntarily, at the choice of the debt- 
or. 
As we understand this decision, it is that a dis- 
charge from the insolvent laws of this state will ex- 
onerate froin personal arrest in Pennsylvania, while 
a discharge under the bankrupt law, will exonerate 
throughout the whole union. For example. a man 
may be pressed in Philadelphia on a debt of a few 
hundred dullars, which bonding, he inay pay in time, 
or not paying, get rid of, by taking the benefit of the 
state law; while he may nevertheless feel altogether 
indisposed to become a bankrupt in a general sense, 
and avail himself of the immunities of the national 
Jaw. (Phila. Ing. 


Highly important decision. U. S. bankrupt law vs. 
the state insolvent laws. A highly important legal de- 
cision, says the Philadelphia Chronicle of Saturday, 


Sce Mr. Josee Wore cages oponen 

Saunders, [12 Wheaton R 263 VG j 
tSturgis vs. Crowningsineld, (4 Wheaton R 196.) 
tid. 9. 101, 102. 


a ideis VS. 


touching the influence of the U. States bankrupt 
law upon the insolvent law of this state, was made 
by e of the court of common pleas yester- 
day. he sheriff being in doubt as to the operation 
of the general bankrupt law, recently gone into ope- 
ration, upon the old insolvent law of the state, and 
how far he was justified in continuing to discharge 

risoners from custody upon their filing their usual 


the court of common pleas, and wishing to clear 
himself of all personal responsibily, in consultation 
with the U. States district attorney, took the neces- 
sary steps to have the question decided by the pro- 
per tribunal. That it might come before them ina 
tangible ſorm, he reſused to discharge an individual 
from custody who had, in conformance with the act 
of assembly for the relief of insolvent debtors. filed 
an insolvent bond in the office of the prothonotary 
of the court of common pleas, and sent him to pri- 
son. The prisoner was brought before the honora- 
ble judges of the court of common pleas yesterday 
upon a habeas corpus, before whom, sitting in bank, 
the question was fully argued—the opposing connsel 
assuming that the United States law does, upon con- 
stitutional principles, supercede the Jaw of a state. 
The court decided that the prisoner was entitled to 
his discharge, he having previously given the bond 
required by the insolvent law of this state, to appear 
at the next insolvent court, to comply with the re- 
quirements of said law. It was, moreover, the opi- 


such an operation of it in Pennsylvania would be 
fraught with the most serious consequences. 


It 
would be extremely oppressive to the poor, and 


offered at one 


western judicial districts.of the state, instead of in 


ruinous and oppressive expense and delay. 


insolvent bond in the office of the prothonotary of 
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the state, to Philadelphia or Pittsburg, for relief, at a '—are void and worthless. 
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At the Aprll term, 1842, the following rule was 
adopted: 

„That so much of the rule passed the 21st of 
April, 1836. as relates to individuals who have been 
released from imprisonment under the insolvent laws 
of the state of Maryland, be and the same is hereby 
restricted to the cases of persons discharged under 
said laws, prior to the second day of February, 1842, 
(the day when the bankrupt act went into operation) 
and so much of said rule as is inconsistent herewith, 
be and the same is hereby rescinded.” 

The effect of this decision is this: If a party is 
arrested, on process from the circuit court, and is 
unable to give bail, he must be imprisoned, and can- 
not be discharged from imprisonment, by applying 
for the benefit of the state insolvent laws, for no dis- 
charge under them will be respected by the Marshall 
Nor can he be discharged by applying for the benefit 
of the bankrupt law, until he has complied with all 
its requisitions, which will require a period of at least 
ninety days. 

Messrs. Editors. Please lend me the use of your 
columns for one moment. It is a fact that. in the 
case of Ogden vs. Saunders, before the supreme court, 
(12 Wheaton 213,) Judge Story assented to the judg- 
ment which was entered for the defendant in error, 
the opinion of that court being ‘that the powers gi- 
ven to the United States to pass bankrupt laws is not 
exclusive.” 

Now a communication appeared in the American, 


nion of the court that congress, in framing the gene- apparently the production of some very indiscreet 
ral bankrupt law, never contemplated the annul- person, calling attention to the mere “notice of an 
ment of the insolvent Jaws of the states, and that opinion recently pronounced by Judge Story,” alle 


8 5- 
ing that “Story J. was clearly of opinion, that. as soon 


as the bankrupt act went into operation, it did ipso 
facto suspend all action upon future cases arising un- 
those whose estates are completely exhausted, inas-|der the state insolvent laws,” and intimating that 
much as the proceedings under it are not only more Judge Taney and Judge Heath are 2 
complicated and expensive, but relief could only be ' nion,” and hazarding 


of the same opi- 
the assertion that nothing can 
a t : rges granted 
hy the commissioners of insolvent debtors, under the 


every county, as at present, so that insolvents would state insolvent system, since the 2d day of February, 
be obliged to travel from the most remote part of ` 18429—the dav on which the b 


ankrupt law took ctlect 


v 


Charity for the writer in the American may not 


Maryland State insolvent system. We understand consider his remarks both “void and worthless; but 


that the commissioners of insolvent debtors for this nothing can be more certain” than that three re- 
city, believing that their offices are superceded by speetable judges in Maryland, Judges Archer, Purvi- 
the bankrupt law, have declined to receive any new ance and Magruder—well informed lawyers—have 
applications for the benefit of the insolvent laws of | unanimously decided, in the matter of a certain ap- 
this state. The bankrupt law as we understand it, | plication for the writ of habe as corpus, that the person- 
abrogates entirely the insolvent laws of this as well al discharge of the commissioners of insolvent debt- 


judge Marshall, when the state insolvent laws were 
the subject of investigation be fore the supreme court, 
is to this effect. We have not the decision at hand. 
but our impressions are that the opinion goes to this 
extent. Such being the cuse, there may be found, in 
the practice under the bankrupt law, some inconve- 
niences which congress may find it necessary to cor- 
rect at its present session. Among these, we have 
heard one that the court has no power to discharge 
from arrest a person applying for the benefit of the 
law, until the day of final hearing; and, it is supposed 
under this, that an insolvent debtor might be kept in 
duress from the time of his application to the day 
when he is declared a bankrupt. A liberal, if not a 
just construction of the law, may authorise the court, 
as was the practice under the insolvent laws, to take 
securily fur the personal appearance of the insolvent 
on the day fixed for his hearing, and this construc- 
tion may be adopted by the courts, when the ques- 
iion comes before them. 


Other difficulties have been suggested, but, under 
a wise administration of the law, these may be found 
to be only the imaginings of the exuberant fancy of 
some of our lawyers, and to have no other ſounda- 
tion. [Baltimore Pat. 


To the editor of the Baltimore Patriot. Sir:—Al- 
though there has been no decision in the circuit court 
of the United States for the district of Maryland, 
involving the important question whether the insol- 
vent laws of the state have been abrogated by the 
passage of the bankrupt Jaw, yet that enlightened 


court, of which, it will be recollected, the chief jus- 


tice of the United States is the presiding judge, has 
just adopted a rule, which is quite as significant of its 
opinion as if the question had been forinally decided 
upon argument. 


At April term, 1836, that court adopted the ſollow- 
ing rule: 

“That, if the defendant, upon a capias does not 
give sullicient appearance bail, he shall be commit- 
ted to prison to remain until discharged by Cue course 
of daw: but uades neither orizinat, mesne, noe final 
prceess, shail any individual te Kept unprisonad, 
who, under the insolvent law of the state, has for 
such demand, been released from imprisonmont. 


as every other state in the union, and the decision of ors entitled a party 
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| 
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confined in jail to his liberty, not- 
withstanding the 2d day of February had gone by. 

I do not believe that those eminent judzes, Taney, 
Story, or Heath, entertain any opinion like that as- 
cribed to them by the writer in the American. The 
bankrupt law is bad enough, but not altogether as ter- 
rible as the writer in question may infer. Tren. 


Baltimore Clipper. 


We noticed yesterday an article which appeared 
in the American of Saturday, in which it was sta- 
ted, that Chief Justice Taney and Judge Heath con- 
curred in opinion with Judge Story, that the bank- 
rupt law annulled the state insolvent laws. We 
learn that the only question decided in the circuit 
court of Maryland, was as to the constitutionality 
of the bankrupt law, which was determined af 
firmatively. In Baltimore county court the question 
was directly made, whether the insolvent laws of 
Maryland were still in force, and, after an able argu- 
ment by learned council, the court unanimously de- 
cided that they were annulled by the bankrupt law. 
From this decision there has been no appeal; and of 
course, until a different decision shall have been made 
by the superior court, the insolvent laws will contin- 
ue to operate. It is a matter of great importance to 
insolvents to have the question authoritatively deter- 
mined; because it is possible that, after having been 
released from their debts by the state law, they may 
have to resort to the bankrupt law; by which they 
would be greatly harrassed and have to incur consi- 
derable additional expense. Great anxiety prevails 
on the subject, and existing doubts should be remov- 
ed by taking a case up for decision. [ Clipper. 


We learn from the Westminister Carrolltonian, 
that the judges of Carroll county court have declined 
to grant discharges to insolvent petitioners. They 
have withheld their assent until the question is de- 
cided by a higher tribunal, whether the national 
bankrupt law does not supercede the state insolvent 
laws entirely. The importance of this question, nut 
only to the people of that county, but to those of the 
whole state, should ensure it a prompt and final de- 
cision by the competent authority. 


We understand that Frederick county court. ju ge 
Thomas Buchanan, presiding, decided, that a cerutie 
cato of a party against whom a suit kad been brought, 


— < 


had applied for the benefit of the bankrupt Jaw, en- 
titled his special bail to have an exoneratur entered 
upon the bail piece, and the bail was accordingly 
discharged. 


OPPOSIPION TO TilE TARIFF. 


As faithful chroniclers of passing incidents and as 

On Saturday last an argument was made before ; indicating the probabie course of coming events, it 
their honors the judges of Baltimore county court, becomes our duty to register proceedings which 
full bench present, on the validity of the insolvent | threaten the permanence of the existing laws regu- 
laws of the State of Maryland, in their application | lating trade or levying duties upon imports. That 
to the personal discharge of a debtor from arrest and an attempt will be made even at the ensuing session 
imprisonment, since the bankrupt law has gone into | of congress, to repeal the tariff act passed at the last 
operation. A writ of habeas corpus being sued out, a ' session, Is highly probable;—that a most formidable 
debtor was brought from the jail as an applicant for ' attempt is to be made at the session after the next. 
his release from inprisonment in virtue of the au- to effect its re: eal there is no doubt. That we might 
thority vested in the insolvent commissioners. The, expect the law to be assailed by the combined infu- 
question was argted at considerable length by messrs. lence of every foreign interest. and by the indeſatiga- 
Nelson, Walsh and Gill, and this morning the court | ble efforts of diplomatic skill of every commercial 
delivered their decision in fuvor of the applicant, country in Europe, and through the more insidious 
thereby establishing the cihciency of the insolvent! medium of foreign agencies in all their millions of 


Jaw to secure the personal discharge of the debtor. 
The case at bar did not involve any other of the 
points which belong to the subject, though the pre- 
sent decision may be considered as virtually covering 
the whole ground, and confirming the legality aid 
validity of the insolvent system a3 it has been hith- 
erto administered, thus allurding the citizen the right 
of becoming a bankrupt in a manner must agrecable | 
to kis taste, according to the old or the new fashion, | 
the state or the national.— Clipper. 


United States baukrupt law and the Maryland insol- 
vent law. We give below a decision of Baltimore 
county court in relation to the eflect the bankrupt 
law of the United States, passed at the late extra 
session, upon the state insolvent law, which we be- 
heve to be interesting. 


Inthe matter of the petition of H. Schulz, fur a ha- 
beas corpus. ‘The petitioner, it appears, is detained in 
custody by the warden under a commitment for 
debt by a justice of the peace, although he has a 
personal discharge granted by the commissioners of 
insolvent debtors. If there be any case in which 
the commissioners have power to grant a personal 
discharge, we must give validity to the discharge 
pow before us, as, not having any thing before us 
but the personal discharge, every presumption would 
be made in favor of the order of the commissioners. 
It cannot, we think, be doubted, that an individual | 
who hus committed no act of bankruptcy may, if he 
please, apply by petition to the state tribunal, ane 
by complying with the terms of the State law, be cu- 
titled to his discharge. i 

The states, independent of the bankrupt law, pos- 
sessed full power to discharge imprisoned debtors 
from confinement, and ot conscquence, to impose- 
the terms and conditions upon which such discharge 
shall be granted. And notwithstanding the bauk- 
rupt law, it is competent for chem to discharge from 
continsement the debtor, if in doing so, they do not 
eautitet with the bankrupt law. In the case sup- 
posed, we cannot conceive how any contlict would 
arise—certamly none exists in the fact of discharge, ` 
nor could it well arise, for if the insolvent, notwith- 
standing his application to the state courts, should 
afterwards apply by petition for benefit of the bank- 
rupt law, the property of the petitioner would either, 
pass to the assignee in bankruptcy, or it wouid not. 

In neither event would the personal discharge cre- | 
ate any coollict. There might be a conflict of title 
as to the property, and if sach should arise, the law ` 
of congress aust prevail. But it is not believed , 
there wouid be a conthct of title, because the con- 
veyance lo the trustee is fur the benelit of all the | 
creditors, aud such conveyance could scarcely be 
deuined fraudulent and void under the bankruptlaw. | 
If the applicant in the courts of the United States 
be found guilty of fraud, and do not obtain bis cer- 
tificate, wile m the courts of the state he should be 
acquii-ed, stiil there would be no conflict, so far as 
tice discharge of the person is concerned, fur, as to 
the valiuity of the personal discharge the courts of: 
the stats would have to decide that. 

It must be observed, that we are not called upon 
in this case to decide any question as to the nal 
discharge, under the insolvent laws, so far as the 
sume i civet any enatracts which he bas made 
subscuncat to the la, sad that inquiry not arising 
here. the question being simply as to the etlicacy of 
Lhe Fersen! dischiarg“. 

Upon this question we mean to intimate no opi- 
biog. Nor do we meai to give any intimation of an 
opinon on ine question how far, where an uct of 
bankruptey has, ia fact, been committed, it is within 
the power of the state tribunais. to discharge the 
persun—ths question not necessarily arising an the 
case belureus. We abstain, also, froin expressing 
auy OP. ion how far, as tu all cases bel covered by 

baoirupt law, our slate insolvent laws are in 
‘ile petitioner is discharged. (Balt. Clipper. 
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that the bill passed cores. 


ramifications throughout our trading avennes we 
have repeatedly siznitied. The question is strictly 
American interests, in opposition to foreizn interests, 
though we have no imirediate pro-nect of foreign 
hostilities, we have infaliiote testimony of foreign 
de:nonstrations against the interests of our trade and 
our manufactures,—both of which they are avai 
cious Of monopolizing for their own profit. Nor is 
this the only, nor the chief point of danger. The 


American tariffeis to he assailed by political parti- 
zans for local and political party objects. 


The daz 
of „REHA.“ “rReeran,” was hosted the very day 
That there i~- to be an 
organized effort for that object the flow ing article 
demonstrates: 

The Richmond Enquirer of the Itet mit. eontains 
the proceedings of a meeting: of th. nber nie par- 
ty? of Boekingham connty Viren high the 
editor attracts attention lu by the following endorse- 
ment. 

“The First Bull. 


Buekingham has struck the first ball against the 
tariff, in favor of a state convention. The report, 
which we have the pleasure of laying before our 
readers this morning, from the democracy of that 
county, is worthy of puolic attention. Its principles 
are true—its statistics are valuable. Pass the ball 
around!” 


BUCHINGHAM COUNTY. 
At a meeting of the democraiic party of the 
county of Buckinghaia he'd at the tavern of Mr: 
Edward Puryear, at Buchinghanm court house, on 


| the evening of the 10th Ooteber, 18 t2—on motion, 


Major Charles Yancey was called to the chair, and 
col. Joseph Fuqua, appointed secretary. 

The object of the meeting was explained by Robert 
T. Hubard, esq. in a few remarks, who concluded 
by saying that, as it was late, he would offer to the 
meeting the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted, to wi: 

We, the democratic party of Buckingham, con- 
vened in primary assembiy, deem it important to 
our interests and our rights, to make known our opi- 
mions of the new tariff bill—a law, in relation to 
which, longer silence might be construed into appro- 
val or acquiescence. Filorts have been made to 
create the impression, that the public sentiment of 
Virginia has undergone a radical change upon the 
subject of a protective tant. Altiough many of the 
Whigs of this state, who were formerly clamorous 
against a tarif for protection, are now its advocates, 


we are confident that a large majority of the people 


will be found consistently and faitufuliy adhering to 
their principles. It devolves upon the people of other 
counties to decide, whether they will remain silent 
and permit their views to be misrepresented, or co- 
operate with us in publicly condemning this obnox- 
ious measure, and urging a reduction of the duties to 
a fair revenue standard. 

To a tarif, honestly framed for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue sufficient for an economical administra- 
tion of the government, we are friendly; but we are 
decidedly hostile to any tariff which is nominally for 
revenue, yet suostantaiiy for protection. ‘Taxation, 
when moderate, uniform and really necessary to meet 
the exigencies of an economical administration, will 
not arouse the indignation, or call forth the remon- 
strances of freemen. Itis when ihe taxes are ex- 
cessive, or unequally levied and particuiar interests 


i thereby fostered to the prejudice of others, that op- 


position and remonstrances ure becoming and justifi- 
able. Equality of benefits, aud equality of burdens 
are essential attributes of a just and wise adininis— 
tration. Had not the present tarif imposed unequal 


„and excessive burdens, we should have remained 


silent; but the present Jaw is in our opinion, highly 
beneficial to one branch of industry, and Oppressive 
upon others. Jn several instances the daty is irom 
50 to 150 per cent., and the avcrage duty is estimat- 
cd at 36 per cent upon tne aggregate of imports.— 


* 


Had revenue been the main object, the duties would 
not so far have transcended those levied during the 
early and pure days of the government. By the 
| first tariffof 1789, most of ‘the duties were as low as 
five and ten per cent. Then revenue was much 
needed to defray the current expenses of the govern- 
ment, and discharge the debt contracted during the 
war of the revolution. From 1739, to the war of 
1812, the tariff was altered from time to time, and 
yet scarcely an instauee can be found in which the 
duty exceeded twenty per cent. Such was the mo- 
deration with which the taxins power was exercised, 
jata time when the national debt greatly exceeded 
its present amount, Daring the last war, commet- 
zcial intereouse was suspended, and an impulse was 
thereby given to our dumestic manufactures. When 
the tariff of 1816 was passed, it was then thought, that 
‘moderate protection, tur a few years, would isopart 
so much stability to our manufactures, as to enable 
them, successfully, to encounter foreign competition. 
In this opmion Mr. Clay concurred; and he then re- 
marked, that “three vears would be sufficient to place 
our manufactures on this desirable footing." But he 
knew not the extent of manufacturing cupidity, and, 
in 1824, he zealously supported the high tariff of 
tbat year. This was followed by the tar of 1828, 
and that! 132. Vo such an exstent was the policy 
Of protection pisucd, that the preservation of the 
unten and the peace of the country were endan- 


gered. Ine parse of the compromise allaved 
wrifation, cad reste tranquillity. This act was 
the gest ae ome ond consession. and may be re 


fartea as è Concert between the azricuitural 
Qed oes aoheaa y enamning interests os the one 
hand, ane Jae monuiacturing interest on tue Other, 
un ide oy tuca Tespective representatives in con- 
giess, Ii guarautied protection to the manufacture 
1: C interest lor nise ars, with the understauditig, 
| that the duties should oe reduced to twenty per cent. 
‘on the 30th oF June, 1842. and that, thereafter, du- 
ties should be iaid act for protection, but er the 
purpose of raining such revenue as may be necessa- 
ry lo an economical adininistration of the gweverne 
nent. * Revenue was the only object, according to 
the compromise, fur which duites were to be impies- 
ed afier the tivst of July last. This measure carried 
with it a picdze between the conflicting Interests of 
the country, as solcum as any which could be impos- 
ed by Jegishitio: — Ate. Clay spoke of it as a ‘treaty 
of anity due reaee,” which uo statesman could dis- 
turi; and Ge seral Harrison said, “lam for support 
ing the coump.,omise, and never will agree to its be- 
ing repealec.’ The agricultural, and other won ina- 
nuſfacturing interests ſaitiifully observed it. Tacy 
did more: Such was their liberalny and masaanioe 
Ay. that they abstained from an eariier reduction 
of duties than actually occurred, a right cieariy 
sustained by the coipromise,—the 6ih sertion of 
which authorized congress “in the comin serey 
either ef excess or defioiwsey of rescue,“ to alter 
the duties prior tothe 39% June, 1242, anna 
just the rere une to either of the san conti gen- 
ies.“ here wos au erecss of revenne in 1838, und 
twenty-eight mis wers loaned to the several 
states. Then, the anti-taril party had a tigit tore 
quire a reduction of the dutrs and in ſforbgaring to 
do so, they evinced towards the manufacturen a lt 
berality not likely to be reeiprocated. Atter 
southerg people had thus acted, whea the benents of 
the compromise were abont to enure to them by a 
‘return, not to free trade, but toa 20 per cent. stand- 


tha 
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ard of duties, the imanulscturers, eager lor gain, 
thankless for past favors, heedless of past dangers, 
‘and in utter violation ef every thing like good faith, 
called for renewed protection. Iu his speech 1 i sup- 
port of the cotopromi-e, Air. Clay said, “goe us 
time; cease all fluctnatlons and agitations ior miae 
years, wid tie manufacturers in every branci wili sas 
tain Ihn agind foreign ecagutitica. They have 
bad protecion acai and asain uuring the last Cwen- 
ty-six years and iaostead of being able now to sus 
tain themseives 4galust feretgu competition, we find 
them visiting Wasitiogton, appealing to Congress, ated 
like sturdy beggars imploring protection wiin an 
carnestiess worthy of a better cause. Who? (said 
J. B. Say) “are the classes of the comte so iw- 
portunate for heavy import duties? The producers 
of the particular commodity, that apply for praotec- 
tion from competition, not the consumers of that 
commodity. ‘Phe publie interest is their pica, but 
self-interest is evidently their object. Well, but, sor 
these gentry, are they not the same thing? Are not 
our gains national gains? By no means—whalever 
profit is acquired in this manner, is so much taken 
out of the puckels of a neighbor and fellow citizen: 


„Mr. Webster. in bis inte speech: at Boston =. 
to hE eJ: proces, and Su. — (ant Was n ath N 


I. elfucty proposedito restrict fulure legisiatures Item tuid 


ing the duties leyna 2) per cent., after 1842. 


and. if the excess of charze thrown upon consumers 
by the monopoly could be correctly computed, it 
would be funnd, that the Joss of the consumer ex- 
ceeds the gain of the monopolist. Here, then, indi- 
vidual and public interest are in direct opposition to 
each other. There is in general far too itttle atten- 
tion paid to the serious mischief of raising prices 
upon the consumers. ‘The evil is not apparent to 
cursory observation, because it operates piece-meal, 
and it is felt in a very slight degree on every pur- 
chase or act of consumption; but it is really most 
serious, on account of its constant recurrence and 
universal pressure. ‘The whole fortune of every con- 
sumer is affected by every fluctuation of price in the 
articles of bis consumption—the cheaper they are, 
the richer he is, and rice versa. If a single article 
rise in price, ne is so much poorer in respect of that 
article; if all rise together, he is poorer in respect to 
the whole.” 

The only protection which government ought to af- 
ford, is protection against fraud, oppression or vio- 
lence. Ifa particular pursuit is profitable, a suffi- 
cient number of persons will engage in it, without 
the stimulus of legislative encouragement, and, if it 
be unprofitable, it should be abandoned. Govern- 
ment have always been too fond of interfering with 
the pursuits of mankind. Individual sagacity, shar- 

ned by personal interest. is fully competent to 
judge of the advantages and disadvantages of any 
employment; and it would be discreditable to free- 
men, to suppose that they, interested in their success 
and welfare, making it the subject of anxious inquiry 
and deep study. are not as capable as their govern- 
ment of juding what pursuits will best promote 
their own and the national prosperity. We utterly 
deny the right of the federal government to legislate, 
for the mere benefit of any class of laborers, and, if 
the power had been granted, we would oppose its ex- 
ercise, because of its tendency to abuse and mischief. 
The labor employed in manu‘acturing, is only one 
element of home industry, and we have yet to learn 
why itis, that labor thus applied, should be encour- 
aged by legislation, in preference to labor employed 
in agriculture, and other pursuits. The number of 

rsons in the United States engaged in manufactur- 
Ing, as compared with the number employed in agri- 
culture, is as one to 14; and notwithstanding this 
great disparity in numbers, the manufacturers have, 
by their activity, combination and other expedients, 
succeeded in obtaining the ascendancy, and are now 
enjoying the benefits of a law which, under the dis- 
guise of revenue, offers insult, while it inflicts injury 
upon the other classes. Why should the rights and 
interests of dhe vast majority be sacrificed upon the 
altar of the inanifacturer?) Why should fourteen to- 
bacco plantcis of Virgina excite the patriotic solici- 
tude of congress, less than one cotton manufacturer 
at Lowell: 


The committee on manufactures examined several 
manufacturcrs during the last session of congress, 
and appended their answers to the report of the com- 
mittee. Mir. Scheuck, a wealthy proprietor of a 
jarge wootien factory in New York, stated to the 
committce, that less than a duty of fifty per cent. 
on the foreizn cost of woollens, will not sustain the 
domestic manufacturer.” He has been engaged in 
the woollen manufacture for many years, and in the 
same communication he observes, that “half. if not 
more of the woollen manufacturers, during the peri- 
od of nineteen „cars, have become bankrupt” The 
census returns tur J349 slow, that the products of 
the labor of cach individual, employed in agricul- 
ture, were $214, while those of the labor of cach in- 
dividual, employed in manufactures, were §500—in 
other words, that the Jabor of cach manufacturer was 
worth 872 more than that of two farmers. Jf Mr. 
Schenck told the truth—if half of the woollen manu- 
facturers in the United States have failed during the 
last uinctecn years, protected as they were by the 
tariffs of 16, 24, 28, 32, and tire compromise, does 
not the fact of such failure demonstrate the folly of 
continuing to crant protection? And if, on the other 
hand, we admit the truth of the census returns—if 
the products af the labor of each manufacturer are 
worth 872 more than the productions of two farmers, 
is there any necessity or justice in protecting the in- 
dustry of a class already more prosperous than any 
other in the community? 

For our coniurt and consolation, the mannufactu- 
rers tell us, they intend to make us independent of 
foreign nutions, and give us a home market for our 
agricultural products. ‘Vins has been their song for 
a quarter of a century. - brief reference to facts 
will show the futilttz of such promises. Alter hav- 
ing enjoved protection for twenty-six years, the cot- 
ton manufacturers of the United States consume 
300,000 bales of cotton. ‘The annual producti n of 
cotton in our country, is upwards of two millions of 
bales—trum which deduct the home consumption of 
300,000 bales, and we have a surplus of 1,700,000 


bales to send to foreign markets. In 1820, the ex- 
ports of raw cotton amounted, in value to twenty- 
two millions of dollars, while those of 1840 amount- 
ed to nearly sixty-four millions of dollars. 

After supplying the home market with tobacco, 
we exported, in 1841, 147.700 hogsteads—worth up- 
wards of thirteen millions of dollars. 

After supplying our home demand for rice, we ex- 
port an annual surplus of about two millions of dol- 
lars. In 1841, after supplying our home demand for 
flour and pork, we exported nearly eight millions of 
dollars worth of the former, and two and a half mil- 
lions worth of the latter. 

The foreign market is more important to us than 
ever. For more than one hundred milltons of our 
productions, we have, annually, to seek a foreign 
market, and no one goes there more cheerfully or 
promptly than the domestic manufacturer, whenever 
he finds it to his interest to do so. One generation 
has passed away since the manufacturers promised 
to make us independent of the foreign trade. while, 
in fact, we are now dependent upon the foreign mar- 
ket for the sale of double, or nearly double the quan- 
tity of agricultural products, which were exported 
from the United States, twenty years ago. In 1=21, 
the domestic €xports of the country were forty-three 
and a half millions, and our imports nearly sixty-five 
milhons. In 1841, the exports of domestic produce 
were one hundred and six millions, and the imports 
nearly one hundred and twenty-eizht millions. These 
facts are referred to, as exhibiting the progress made 
by the manufacturing interest, in realizing their 
Utopian scheme, of rendering us independent of fo- 
reign markets. 

A war upon imports muy be regarded as a war 
upon exports, since the trade of nations consists al- 
most exclusively of the exchange of those products 
which each nation finds it most advantageous and 
profitable to make. The ability of foreign nations 
to buy of us, depends upon our ability and willing- 
ness to buy of them. High duties diminish imports, 
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impair the demand for our products, deprive us of 


many advamtages arising from a fair competition be- 
tween the foreign and domestic manufacturer, and 
are prejudicial to us as producers a3 well as consu- 
mers. No prudent man will make at home what it 
costs him more to make than to purchase. The far- 
mer, hatter, tailor, shocinaker, &c. find it conducive 
to their mutual interest to exchange the products of 
their labor. In like manner, when a foreign country 
will supply our wants upon cheaper terms than we 
can have them supplied at home, it is our interest to 
cherish and uphold foreign commerce. But if you 
do, say the manufacturers, we shall be ruined. ‘Ihe 


memorial to congress at the extra session of “41, 
state the charges of importation at seven and a half 
per cent. Add this to the average duty of 36 pec 
centum imposed by the present tariff and we find, 
that upon the whole imports, the coimsuaer must 
pay 43, per cent. over and above the protits charged 
by the importer. Inthe competition between the 
| importing merchants and the manufacturer, it is ob- 
l vious, that the latter has decidediy the advantage. — 
Had the duties not execeded 20 per cent. on the 
average, the domestic manufacturers wold have en- 
joyed the advantage of 27; per cent. over tLe im- 
l porting merchant, and the incidental encouragement 
thus afforded by a just and moderate revenue tarii 
his all that the manufacturers ought to desire. But. 
to a tariif so framed as to vield a large revenue they 
opposed, as they want the duties either prohibi- 


tory, or so high as greatly to diminish imports, and 
thereby lessen foreign competition, while a tariff, 
imposed strictly for revenue, is not designed to pro- 
hibit or much diminish imports, because without 
imports, duties caunot be obtained. The resources 
of the treasury are weakened by diminished imports, 
while the profits of the manufacturers are greatly 
enhanced by the same cause. 


Nor are these all the evils flowing from exorbitant 
and unequal duties. They injuriously affect the 
navigating interest. They offer great inducements 
to evasions of the law and the regulations of the 
custom houses, and they stimulate smuselinz—a 
crime easily committed and with difficulty detected 
along the extended frontier of our country. They 
tend also to impair public contidence in the equity 
and impartialitz of the government. Letthe friends 
of a high tariff remember and profit by the lessons of 
the past. The deep indignation aud wide spread 
discontent occasioned by the tarit of [sey should ad- 
Inonish them, that it is more wise to obey the dictates 
of justice, than the suggestions of avarice. No pa- 
triot can desire to see the diferent states alienated 
from each other, or from that federal goverument, 
whose pride and pleasure tt should be te strengthen 
the bonds of affection and friendship, by dispensing 
even handed justice to the north and the south, the 
cast and the west. i 

Entertaining these sentiments, we therefore resclre, 

1. That in our opinion, the present tarn? inposes 
excessive and unequal taxes, and will have a tenden- 
cy to diminish (he industry, impede the prosperity, 
and corrupt the morals of the peuple. 

2. That the present tarit? ought to be so altered 
that protestion should be disregarded, aud that not 
one cent should be collected further than is necessary 
for revenue. 


gia 
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3. That while we are not opposed to taxes equally 
ipporitoned and imposed for the purpose of raisins 
re venue adequate for an economical adinisistration 
lof the government, we-maintain that taxes levied on 
the people for the benefit of any class of men, are 
eqnaily irreconcilable with justice, sound Jag ment 
aud the principles of the constitution. 

4. Fuat we utterly repudiate the doctrine of in- 
cidental protection, as we understand it to be hel! and 
“saitintainued by the whig party of the country, and wa 
yelicwe no protection Just or proper, but suca as ng- 


1. 
. 


‘ 
t 


ceosarily results from a tariff laid solely with a view 


ways is, and must be to the interests of the great ie raise the amount of revenue necessary for an cco- 
body of the people to buy whatever they want e nomicuh ad.ninistration of the goverument unon tha 
those who sell it cheapest. The proposition is so very scale at once the cheapest and which beats most 
manifest, that it seems ridiculous to take pains to, ecuaily upon all classes and interests of the country. 
prove it; nor could it ever have been called in ques. | uations, is fallacious and fanciful, and derozatory to 
tion, had not the interested sophistry of merchantsj the character and understanding of the American 


and manufacturers confounded the common sense af man- 
kind. Their interest is, in this respect, directly op- 
posed to that of the great body of the people.” 
England is often referred to by the tariff party as 
affording conclusive evidence of the great prusperiiy 


— 
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| English manufacturer can borrow money at very low 
interest, and command labor three times as cheap, 
and in consequence of these and other Ad vantages, 
the domestie manufacturer is unable to compete with 
the foreigner; and you, planters and other consumers, 
will voluntarily pay for our goods a higher price 
than the foreigner asks for a similar article. ‘Then 
| we must appeal to congress, and use every artifice to 
obtain a tariff which will keep our foreign rivals out 
of our way; and as the forcign competition dimin- 
ishes, you consumers will find our prices advance, 
and our prosperity promoted.” 

“In every country (Adam Smith, Ch. III) it al- 
resulting from high duties, and a country whose poli- 
cy, in this respect, is entitled to our applause and 
‘imitation. Her power and wealth are admitted. and 
both have become great in despute of the restrictive 
system. But as to her prosperity, of miltions of 
paupers and millions of expenditures for their relief 
—if the excessive labor required of those employed 
in the factories and their stmted compensation — 
their destitution and profagaey—mobs and ricts— 
frequent strikes fur higher wages—aad bard struggles 
for subsistance, ure proofs of uglish prosperity, then 
the manusacturers of our country ace welcome to 
make the most of them. Mr. Bulwer, of the house 


of commons has stated in one of his published works 


that the agricultural labor of Frauee earns one-third 
more wages that the agricultural labor of Ex stand: 
and highly as the tariff party extol the prosperity of 
England, we find our manufactures asserting, that 
| labor there is free times as cheap as it is here, aid 
hence they claim protection, atid wish to deprive the 
consumers of the benefits arising frompthy; chenp la- 


bor of Europe. 


peopie. 

5. That the doctrine, that the domestic manufac- 
turers when aided by protective duties, will render 
our country commercially independent of fureign 


Añer the adoption of the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions, Thomas S. Bocock, esq.. ollered the fol- 
lowing resolutions which were adopted wranimuusly 
ito wit: á 
R. , That this meeting cordiaily aporove the 
(preposition which has been made for koding a de- 
lawocratic convention in Richmond, some tine m 
,Marchneat; und we hereby invite a meeting eat the 
November couet for this county, foe the purpose of 
uppuinting delegates to said convention. 

Risoloed, That we extend to our repre sculotives in 
congress, the hon. E. W. Hubard, upon his return 
among Gs, assurances of our Cordint agr. af of his 
rs in congress during the late ara miso dicing 
the estri session of (he present chene, ond espe- 
iti ot his ri and able oppositiea to a protective 


farii. 


? 
l Resolvcd, Tiot the proceeding of this . ting be 
sigued by the chairman aud secretary, Ver erwar- 
ed tothe Rich ond Eiquirer for pushen. 
CHARLES YANCY, Giatruen 
Jos. Frera, secretury. 
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AMERICAN POTATOES. | 
tinentof the cret 


prived the western Con 
was cuted, of introducing those “ol 
fulls,” the Lrish potatoes, to the eating t 
way to remedy thw, is to produce a second edition, en- 
larged ond inproved.” aad if we are to believe the Bayou 
Sura (VII.) Ledger, the tertile resources vf South Avie 
rica are adequate to the task. ‘The “vine potato plan“ 
the seed of which froin thence was tuken to Englund 
and is attracting attention there is said to be prolific be- 
“the vegetable species. The fruit grows | 


vond any thing ot the i N 
above ground; a mingle potato forming à vine of splen- 
good sized arbor; 


did green falinge, autlicient to Cover n 
hu ging te this vines May be teen 


family. Our only 
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ut the six eastern states 
ssional man to every 95 
derancy of the prow 


ating thatthe of the population, and througho 
in February there is an avernge of one profe 
Mr. French was boru in Boscawen ot the population. This great prepon 
d to the profession of a printer. As fessions over und above the wants of society ls Witnesse 
Siam to take charge of a pee at Ban- in every state in the Union. Even in the new territories 
and also to preach and to teach of Wisconsin and Lowa, the proportion of professions is 
subsequently educated. | greater than in any of the states, it being one to every 

pone. Benjamin Ealon. 119 persons, 89 thatit would seem that the avenues to 

Middletown, Orange co. which a new country might be supposed to open, Ar 
“the last of ae | already filled tu overflowing. 

t. 


have been received from Siam, st 
ench died at Bankok, 


Leiters 


he capital of Siam, 
dunes he had been 
Another revolutionary hero 
hom u correspondent of tne 
York Courier, designates As 
aard,” died at Cuddedbackvalle, 
‘having served his country t 
f rhe revoluuonary War, encountered 
rent battles; and during the time, 
eand a half years in geu. Washinuton's life 

ver one year in the late war.” [lis re- 
ne were buried with military honors and every teati- 


on the 16th u 
hrough the | Ruope ISLAND. 


its ed at Providence from 
in honor of the recent V 
fired for every state in the 
where lit, erty is not enjoved. 
of hearty cheers were given for Governor Durr, und 
people's constitution. i - 


A salute of twenty-five guns was fir- 
Federal Hill, on ‘Thursday last, 
an Buren victories. A gun was 
union, except Rhode Island 
After the firing, a roun 


the 


es in sixteen dilk 


of fantastic forms, aud lu all stuges of advaucement to mony of respect. 8 ; g 
perfection. General Joseph Der h ex-governor of Kentucky, died) Smp Bciupine. During the year ending on the 30th 
; at his residence, Georgetown, Ky., on the Lech ult. Senember, 1811. th Se lta Un A 
„ whole number of applicants tor the | | | i prember, . there were built in the United Sra tes, 
ikrupt law up to the 22d inst. in the | — Donations. The St. Louis Republican says that the 114 ships, 10L bria, 311 schooners, 157 sloops, and T8 
which was 118 893 


benefit of the ba: 


northern district of New York wus 3 235. 
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MORE AND Odin RAIL ROAD. 

ined te connect! 
Jand pat in operation on 
t hnk in cominunicaung 


The section 
his city with 
the 


THe Barti 
of this road wineh rena 
Caumberiand was completes 
3. list. This is an importan 
with the west. 

Tue distance 
miles. aud ts per 
wiih the emerpriz 
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of this road now in operation is 178 i 
formed in 10 hours. Onward, onward 
e to tae Omo river. 


Es. The city council, in con- 
hes, determined that it 18 expe- 
represent Boston ! 


Boston 1 *ranscript. 


BOSTON REPRESENTATIV 
vention of the Owe brane 
dent to elect thirty five persons to 
the next general court 

BANK ITEMS The Bank of England reports to have 
19.516.000 1% vault. Money 18 offered freely at two and 
a ualt to three per cent In 1839, by allowing importa- 
uon of grain, the bank buihon fell from ten millions to: 
two and a hall milions, and the directors were compel | 
led to resort to the French banks for reliel. They learnt . 
wisdom by the exigency, and have pursued a policy |? 
since, wineh now exiibits itself. In 1339, after the bad 
harvest ob 1838, they continued to expand their 18 
and to heep money cheap by facil 
on various accurines at low rates, errone 
tnar they ccuid cumpeneate the drain on 


| 


their bullion 


Sac and Fox 
of a seciion of lai 


8 4 
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chusetts on the 14th inst., 
occur until March. 


visiung his frie 
n of 
warily greete 


and Philadelphia $4 29; al 
‘bbls. and 1010 


ex own * 
Unting joan advances | UL the 
` i D 


ously conceiving ' bacco. valued at 


liberal donation | steainboats—the uzgregute lounge of 
tons. Of the ships 35 were built in 


Indians have made a very 
house and 
3 in Maryland; none suut 


id, Containing he agency 
Mrs. sirect, Widow ot the late 


Maine, and 50 in 


| Massachusetts, hot Maryla ad. 


ther improvements, to 


Indian agent gen Street, fur which they are to pay the : Ot the steambualts, 32 were built in Ohio and 19 111 Ken- 
rovernmeat $1,100. tucky. 
Evecrions take place in Mississippi on the 7th and 8th,! SPECIE. The steamer Alabama, from Havana, 


ult. 850.000 in 
hought that be- 
$150,- 


10 New Oceans on the 21st 
ons will specie. The Picayune, on that dale, t 
| fore the expiration of the month there would be 


R | 000 received from Spanish ports. 

a er: ` i 
ate | Ie present rate of exchange will 
e send specie to this country from 


| France. 
Specie is going from New 


are on the 8th, and in Massen- brouznt 


n New Vork and Delaware : l 
afier Which no ciecti 


Ex- vick PRESIDENT colonel Richard M. Johnson, 
ods in Philadelphia, proceeded to the st 
New York, where the latest accounts lett him. He is 
d in all directions. 

ton $4 50 u $4 62; at New Vork 
Cleveland 33 25. 

re inspections of the week comprise 15,902 
half bbls.3 stock on hand inconsiderable. 
84 06; wagon price ` 72. 


make it an object to 
boch Englund and 


York to New Orleans, con- 
trary to the usun current. Tue ship Lonisa, which ar- 

| rived at N. Orleans on the 24h ult. from New York, had 
on board $116.000 in specie. 

The New York Express of the 
England has depressed the prices | predicated on suid shipment, boug! 
n New York about 123 cents per barrel. count, had already reached that city, 
A large tobacco warehouse, at Richmond, Va., four per cent proli! to the shippers: 
Archibald Thomas, was destroyed on the Sugar. The new crop is beginning to 
Wih nlt.. together wih 490 hida. fine to- , leans. Ten hhds. trom the plantation o 
$35, 000—toral loss eatimated at $30,000, esg., ot Ibervilie, was the first at market. 


f which about half w 


Frour. Price at B 


The Bain 


2d states, that drafts 
u at 7 per cent dis- 
realising at least 


rice 84 to 
The last news from 


FIRE. 
reach N. Or- 


f ‘Tho. Milue, 


chest by throwing out more paper. In 1842, after the“ as covered by insurances. Sreamers. ‘The splendid iron steamer Brigand, 600 
bad harvest of 1341, the course tullawed was Lard MARRIAGE QUESTION. The Presbyterian avned of tons barnhen, and 200 horse engine. built two years 
the reverse. ‘Phe direciors prudently pursued a sirine | New Jersey, which convened last week at Elizabeth- since at a cos! of 132.000 sterling, and since employe 
gent poucys keeping money scarce and prices low, Aas town, decided that it is not ineestuons for a man to marry in the trade between Bristol and Liverpool, k 200 
to mamta a favorable course oteachange. ‘The ditier- | the sister of his decrased wife, and the eynod calls upon tons of coal and u large quaadty of patent fnel on board 
h for consumpuon on a voyage to St. Petersburg, run 


oa of sound principles of mane !t 
g the circulation 
In the latter, from obey- 
avland has regained her 


pleinshed by an overflow 


ent result trom the adopt: 
asemecnt—that uf govern 
exchanges ts demonstrated. 
ing thai rule, the Bank of E 
srength, and her coffers are re 
oi bulkon. 

Nhe bank of France 
and opera ions for the last q 
in the bank amounted to 205,377, 
ed to 151,903,643f, the advances Ou bul 
and tie loans on publie secures to 20,971.60 ff. The 
other side of the account shows thatthe amount of nutes 
in circulation was 224.012.567. the balance due to the 
treasury in account current, 131.254.7931 th 
Jance Cue on private deposit accounta, 33,327,075 
appears fromm this statement that the specie in the 
ot France is only 19,465, 3071, less than the amou 

irculauon, 


their moles In Ch 
4 703.000. À 
nk of the United St 
ure of anc 


"Phe assignees of the Ba 
fied a bill of discovery. in the nat 
ceeding, in the district court, against 
esj. asking that he may be called upon! 
owh, how und for what purposes he expended large 
aning of money belonging io the lite bank, obtained by 
hun upon certuin checks, ickels, receipts und orders 
passed between him and Jonn Andrews first, assistant 
cashier of the bunk. ‘Lhe sums which the plainutt say 
Mr. Biddle thus drew from the b nk amount to $396,- 
000; the whole of which, they say, was applied to unlaw- 
ful parposes, and ty pro:no'e Mr. Biddle 
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in oficial account of its posinon | 
war er states that the specie 
260 f. tlie bills disconn- 
uon to 3,741 300f. 


The account of the recent ex. 
loration or the plains of Yucatan, by Stevens and 
old, will be ixsucd from the press in 
The volumes will contain 115 rich 
the vast antiquities aud disco- 
that interesting region. 
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vernies WH 
‘oat TRADE. The Schuylkill coal trade to Thursday 
1 449,949; tons; Lide Schuylkill, 22,6125 Mine 
Hill and Schu kill Haven rail road, 184 433; Mill) 
Creek do., 35.0145 Schuylkill Valley do, 77,437; Mount 
Carbon 83.882. Sinpmenis from the Leuigh Re- 
ut 229,000 tons. 


gion, up u instant, abo 
fraction, in England 


Col ro. à a 
in consequence of the destuetion of 80 large a quantity 
i d tu have 


by the tire At Liverpool which is asceriane L 
Consuie 41.947 bags, of which 33,181 were American 
and 122 were sen Island, but in a few duys, the price 
subsided again do former rates—and by the latest arr: 
vals we caru that i und declined 1-84. lower than the 
previous Week. "The maports at Laverpoul, of the week 
ending the 71h was 1.180 bales— ihe Sales 16,100 bales. 


ras during ‘he last week in Philadelphiu 77, of 
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he general assembly to rescind the rule forbidding sue 


upon a rock on the Seilly Islands, on the 12:h ult, and 


M ee a h aben “diy! two plates of the bluff of her bow were driven in. She 
onNoxisu, is stated in Fngtish papers to 96 pidly rebounded from the rock, but in instant afterwards, 


f which blow may 
ived from the fact, that it ace 
her paddle wheel through 
The vessel was built in 
pted in iron ships, or she 
Zo! her compartments 
ushing into them ata 
hocks tour and a half 


cae Bie U ae e " r struck again, broadside un. the force o 
E or ae 0 e Ane be in some mensure concelve 
ave recen artsed theres eantine their tnay drove a | on of 


é : ae arge poru 
h, has fund i advisable to keep outol her side into the engine room. 
ities of the state af Hinos, and 


ae ia. four compartments, the plan ado 

ion from the gowernor ot Missgurl. would have gone down iusta aly, 

les are stated to have lett their faith. being now barst, and the water er 

The leaves of this prolific i most fearfulrate. By the two 8 

those of all other varieties ut the Plates were destroyed, and four angle-jrons were gone m 

u would seem, the engine room. The two compartments aft, being 

‘The Peters- still water ticht, she continued to flout, and every exer- 

a.) Intelligencer of the 22d instant states that Dr. don was used by her commander, Capt. Hunt, tor up- 

Hut place, with the assisia nce of Mr. | wards of two hours to gave her, when the crew took to 

ian Miler, manager ot the Mateaca Paper Mill, the boats, and shortly aherwards she went down, about 
pinanulactunmag excellent paper from the 7 miles trom the rock, in about 35 tarhoms water. 

tors of the Tnteliigencer add that hey]! Snow fell to the depth of 4 inches at Lake Simcoe, 
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Serfs. It is estimated that there are forty-five millions 


of serts in Russia. 
Nuwsparers. Mr. Jefferson used to say. that those $ : g ; 
d and paid tom slanderous and scurrilous | Tosacco. Tue Richmond Enquirer gives gloomy de. 


of the slander aud couuis of the tobacco crop this season In Virginia. The 
Maryland crop is uow generally housed, and is spoken of 
SNS | as fair in quality but shortin quantity. 

The Alton, Illinois Telegra vh, says ; q : 1. y ; o 
legraph, SAYS. ne transactions of the Week belore lastin Baltimore 

this winter in this city for all e looking down- The i 9 ae 
The price, however prices WOKING : E ns a- 
. 63 hlids., of which 47 were Ohiv and 4 Vir- 


PoRK AND BEEF. 
i be found 


ork that will be brought in. i were lighi— 


mounted to 


will be low—very low; varying from one to two dollars „inn, Ine has! 0 es ei e Th 

per hundred—and none but choice and very heavy hogs Fai ao r A 231 M nad 5 F 5 

will command the lauer price. As to beef, there will be specHons ConipriSe, e Wenne 
Pein a u Onio and H Missouri—total 356 uhds. Prices as before. 
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the eifect of driving the American tur. 


purchased. 
d to every pe 
will have 


The English continue to complain of 


beef for the last five years, tf, and discuss tha act us one calcu- 


all the knowing ones fiom the market.” | lated to affect materially the Briish manufaciuring dis- 
e 

PITTSBURG CANNON. We learn from capt. Chauncey, tricls. 

of the United Sta’es navy, in à conversation last night, | Wueat. Prime red in gelling at 70 10 S0 cer ts at Bal- 


ction and trial of timore; white 90 to 100 cents; interior 50 to 75 cents. At 
Messrs. Freeman Philadelphia 84 to 85 cents tor prime Pennsylvania. 


and every ' . N 
gun passed inspection no one having proved deficient | YUCATAN Da e . ie we 
d ane J. C. Ci ; d} Orleans un the 24ih ult, Irom ampeachy, with dates t9 
i 1 i ates cee ae as uM the 10:h ult, The inhabirants of that town were co“ 
self i terms O high commendation of the manner in jeciing provisions and making all auitable preparations 
which the gung lle e completed, bath as wo atyle to dead abe expected uach ot the Mexican squadron 
and linish, ane ie 1 a uie oe 5 we . which was expected every hour. Don Juan Pablo Cey- 
2 2 * 1 8 ` Poe . ; P * 1 
They Ores Se 5 90 A ee on 10000 ci V pron, mme commodore ot the squadron, was undergoing 
Se call . 5 90 01 chew he his trial for treason, It was reported there that the Cen: 
ee y 8 k irabsts were a! Champeton, twenty leagues distant, an 
inforing us, that but 7 balls were cou 1 40 ele 


balls demned, and these e e 
for u slizht deficiency 1u se, und that even these were e “Tl 1180 ans uf the island of Carmen 
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New York there are baya, saying “that they are now fully convinced that it 

14.111 professional men, or one to € h Mexican honor and the i 

putauon. In New Hampshire there a. e one w every 122 e ruy : 
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Forges AFFAIRS—Offiial ratification of the treaty of 
Washington by the British government-ne Frenc 
minister to the U. States. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
Starrs or THE UNDN—Nem Hampshire, Massachu- 


setis, Rhode Inland. Connecticut, Georgia, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Tennessee, IIIinois. Town. 
EUROPEAN COMMENTS ON THE TREATY OF W ASHIVGTON. 
Pourries OF THE DAY—Parbacne at Frankfort, Kv. 
Mr. Weusrer’s speecu—at N. York on the subject 
of the treaty. 
Mr. ApAms’s ADDRESE—conunued. 
CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Great Western arrived at New York on the 
evening of the Gth instant, with news from Liver- 
pool to the 22d ult. 3 days later than by last arrival, 
and from Paris- to 20th. , 

The Great Western, owing to the new tariff, has 
a cargo very limited in quantity, but contains some 
valuable property. She brings out considerably more 
than one hundred passengers, among whom are 
Virgil Maxcy, esq. U. S. ambassador to Belgium, and 
lady; Mons. Pageot. charge d’affairs from Paris to 
Washington, lady and family; Mons. Destonet, of 
Philadelphia. bearer of despatches from the Ameri 
can legation at Paris; W. S. Derrick, esq. bearer of 
despatches from the American legation at London to 
the United States, containing the new treaty; Mons. 
Anthony Sampayo, attache to the legation of the 
United States at Paris; Louis Borg de Balzan, vice 
consul of France at New York; Viscomte de Cra- 
mayal. | 

Mr. Derrick brings the official ratification of the 
treaty with the U. States of America. 

The preliminaries for the marriage of her royal 
highness the princess Augusts of Cambridge, have 
been finally arranged, and the nuptial ceremony will 
take place at no very distant day. 


The Calcutta Star tells an affecting anecdote of 


the retreat from Ghuznee:—The death of lieuten- 
ant Lumsden and his young wife is confirmed, and the 
details of their fate as now narrated, are of a most 
melancholy and painful character. It is stated that, 
when he fell desperately wounded, his young wife 
threw herself upon his body, and implored him not 
to leave her to fall into the hands of the enemy; when 
he, with a last effort, drew his pistols from his belt 
and put an end first to her suiferings and then to his 
own.” 

Lord Advocate Sir William Rae expired on the 
49th ult., at St. Catiiarine's, his country seat, near 
Edinburgh. | 

The Cumberland 70 gun ship was launched with 
great ceremony at the Chatham dock yard on the 21st 
alt. Her tonnage is 9,244. 

A Paris letter says that the prinee de Joinville 
goes to the Brazile for the purpose of marrying the 
gister of Don Pedro, but will meet with a formida- 
ple competitor. "The prince Albert, of Prussia has 

assed Madeira in a Sardinian frigate, on his way to 
Rio Janeiro. His supposed object is merely the 

leasure of the voyage; but those who pretended to 
dios better assert that his real motive is the hope of 
saniting himseif with the young Pringess, whom report 
affirms to be very beautiful.” 

The losses of the corn speculators in Englend, this 
harvest, ore estimaicd at 42, OU, VGO sterlirg. 

The hop duty is backed at £150,060. There are 
many who Jay it at a higher amount, but the sum we 
have named js the general favorite. 

Paris dates received at London are to the 20th. 
They are filled with discussjons of the new Ameri- 
gan and English treaty, and the right of search. In 
Jon Aberdren's letter on the latter subject, and 


rA Ashburton’s ahandonment of all cure fop ob- on 


gaining the right of search from the United Sta tes, 
ghe French journals find every assistance jn their dia- 
tussjons, 
The accounts from Madrid are of the 12th instent, 
An extraordinary cabjnet coupe Was held on thai 
ay, at which the pegent previces: when Repor C3 
atraza entered intg a full and vatislacto 
pf the ajtjation of bis depariment. The epntsnig 
a the Madrid newspapers are whoyly devoid yf jar 


resi. 
Fel. XII. J. 
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The Wanover Gazette of the 14th instant con- 
tains a roval ordinance, by which his majesty king 


h | Ernest gives his consent to the marriage of the prince 


royal with the princess Alexandrina Maria of Saxe 
Altenburg. 

The marriage of the princess Mary of Prussia 
with the prince royal of Bavaria, was celebrated at 
Berlin on the 5th inst. The royal couple left short- 
ly afterwards for Munich, where they were to be 
married on the 12th, according to the rites of the 
cathohe church, in the Chapel of All Saints. 

The emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 10th ult. 
All the houses were immediately illuminated, and a 
great crowd filled the street till late at night. On 
his way to church next day he was loudly cheered by 
the people. For several succeeding nights the whole 
city was illuminated. 

There has been recently found, says a Belgian jour- 
nal, amongst a heap of old books, purchased at St. 
Trond, the sixth known copy of the first Bible print- 
ed at Mentz. One copy was purchased in 1816 by 
Louis XVIII, for 20,000f. 


Monsey Manxet—Friday evening. The permanent 
stocks continue to advance with the gradual increase 
of business, but there is nothing like speculative 
movement in the market. Consols for money and 
the account were, at the close of the day, quoted 
933 to 7-9; bank stock, 165} to 1664; exchequer bills, 
563. to 58s. premium; India bonds, 47s. to 49s. pre- 
mium. Three per cents. Reduced, 93 to 4; three 
and a half per cents. reduced 1003 to 3; new three 
and a half per cents. 100; to 3, and long annul- 
ties, 123. 

Paris October 20. Five per cents. 118f. 90c.; four 
and a half per cents. 106f. 60c.; four per cents, 102f.; 
3 per cents, 80f. 80f. Sc. 10c. L5c.; bank actions, 3, 270f.; 
Rente de Naples, 108f. 30c. 25c., Romans, 106; 
Spanish actives, 21 1-8 3-8 1-4 1-8 32; Spanish dif- 
feres 9 1-2; Belgian five per cents. 103; do. 1840, 
104 3-8; Belgian bank, 805f. Haytian loan, 580f. 
577f. 50c.; exchange on London, one month, paper, 


O5f. 60c. money, 25f. 57 1-2c., three months, money | 


Q5f. 47 1-2c. 
Liverpool cotton market, October 20. There is no- 
thing new to report in eotton, very little business is 
doing, sales only amounting to 3,000 bags, including 
Surata, from 3 1-4d. to 4d.; 100 Egyptian, 6 3-8d. to 
6 1-2d.; and 2,500 „ 4 to 412d. Holders, 
though freely offering cotton, do not force sales. 
Bourse, Oct. 29, half past 3, P. M. Last Prices, FV 
er cents, 119f. 50.; three per cents. BOF. 23c.; Rente 
de Naples, 108f. 45c.; Belgian three per cents. 72f. 
35e. š 
Captain Drew, who eommanded the expedition 
that destroyed tne Caroline, at Schlosser, has been 
appointed to the command of the English man-of- 


war Wasp, of 16 guns, , 

Correspondence of the N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 

l London, October 2d, 1342. 

The Great Western steamship returns to New 
York, and it is much jo be rejoiced in that the auc- 
tion on Monday did not transler this celebrated yes- 
sel to any foreign power, or powers, and that we 
still have so magnificent a Messenger between the 
old and new world. To have been bought in at the 
large sum of £40,000 is a high testimony of the va- 
lug of the ship. f 25 

Affairs have not improved in the slightest degree 
during the twọ days which have passed since your 
Jast accounts. All the markets are equal) steg- 
nant, and money has only been invested to further 
excess in the funds; which haye again been forced 


5 to 93; ang exchequer bills toa premium 
o 


59s. per hundred pounds. l 
The report from Juiyerpoo} describes the cotton 


dull—the sales 3,000 


rket of yesterday as yery Gu 
W N tices if not lower, with An Maine 
tained. There was g considerable public gale yes- 


terday, jn Mincing Lane, of Surat cotton, of which 
ly 700 bgles could be sold, and the price was 

cha lower, being from 93d. 10 33d, per ound. 

the gnle sale were 640 hales of North Am 


80 of Mggres, which were all bought in. 


wintry cold, and the 
winter jn the midstof a distreas of the ie 
u vatonsivy, appears fo anpal alnjogt ever 
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The truth is, tbat the last three days have been 
thoughts of the approach of 
ylation 

mind. 
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ployment, there ia no 6010 J a 
the lowest ſood, Wien oloihin. e ee 
equally indispensable things cannol possibly 855 


tained. A gentleman of excell 
ned abiliti a 
ly engaged in commerce returned tri, abs reo 
15 rom 


Yorkshire, and says that his friends in Ari 
of that manufacturing country view the a oe 
winter “with dismay.” Proach of 

The corn duties were yesterday declared unchang- 
ed; on foreign wheat the rate being 188. per quarter 
for the ensuing week. 

The price of bar iron is again lower, both in Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire, and Wales. The best price 
for flat iron for railways, if any should be wanted 
for the American market in anticipation of the Ist. 
of March, would not be over £5 5s. per ton. 

American stocks are still only saleable in small 
amounts, excepting that Pennsylvania 5 per cents 
could be disposed of more largely if any holder 
would accept about J per cent. below the last prices 
from the United States. Ohio stocks have been in 
vain offered at 70 for some days past. 

The wind has remained in the north for the last 
two days, and many of the American packets and 
other ships have arrived—the last of che packets is 
the Columbus, having been a month at sea. ` 

Thereis nothing better to send by the Great West- 
ern than the “Notes for General Circulation,” by 
Mr. Charles Dickens, which will reach the United 
States by this steamship. The work could not be 
obtained in time for the Caledonia, and is yet not 
much before the public here; but ìt is thought to be 
generally a much more sensible and valuable pro- 
duction than was anticipated from the forte of the 
writer and the foolish title under which it was an- 
nounced. There is, however, a labored, stilted, and 
absurd paragraph against the newspaper press of the 
United States—but in which Mr. Dickens must be 
supposed to be honest, because the newspaper trum- 
pet was blown immeasurably too high in his own 
praise. The remarks on the factory girls at Lowell 
are very fine, and as this part of the work will go 
the of the kingdom in the weekly papers, Mr. Dick- 
ens will have probably done excellent service to the 
manufacturing population here. To the aristocracy 
— is much in these “Notes” which will be gail 
Isel. 

The anti-eorn law league are about to commence 
operations with redoubled vigor in the ensuing par- 
liamentary year. Special commissions are sitting 
for the transportation and imprisonment of the hun- 
gry riotera—and the whole prospects of the kingdom 
are dull in the extreme, 

TURKEY. 

Asoutrion or stavery. Lord Palmerston having 
complied with the wishes of his anti-slavery friends 
by directing the British ambassador at Constantinople 
to interpose with the Turkish government some repre- 
sentation on the subject of slavery, reseiyed from 
him the following characteristic epistle; 

Viscount Ponsonby to Viscount Palmerston. 
Therapia, 27th December, 1840. 

My lord,—J have paid the greatest attention to 
your lordship's several instructions on the subject of 
slavery in Turkey, with the hopes of arriving at some 
result that would atiord a chance of obtaining in any 
degree the object your Jordship so earnestly desires 
to accomplish. J have mentioned the subject; and 1 
have been heard with extremes astonishment, accom- 
panied with a smile, ata proposition for destroying 
an institution closely inteywoysn with the frame of 
society in this country, and intimately connected with 
the law, and with the habits, und even the religion, of 
ali classea of the people, from the Sultan himself 
down to the lowest peasant. 

The Sultans for some centuries 
married, and the imperial race is 
thers who are slayes, 

In all other families slaves may be, and oſten are, 


ast have never 
rpetuated by mo- 


a | the mothers of legitimatised children, who aro in ail 
In dar ste as much esteemed as those of legal wives. . 


he admirals, the generals, the ministers of state, 
art, have been originally glayes. In most 

jamilies, a slave enjoys the highest degree of coufi- 
dence and influence with the head of the house, 
To carry what your lordshjp desires into execution, 

jt will he necessary to limit the law of succession to 
dhe crown and alter the policy that hag so long guid- 
| ed phe gultaus in that bad gael and also to change iuue 
idampentpily the political and pivi) ipstjtutions ang 


in great 
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Jaws and a]l the domestic arrangements of the a 
ple. Universal confusion would perhaps be pa 
consequence of such violent changes, and pona y 
those persons intended 1 most benefitted by them 
dbe the greatest sullerers. 5 
The slaves 155 generally well protected against ill 
treatment by custom and the habits ort feligious 
and by the interests of masters and thet enon 
duty; and perhaps slaves in Turke ere pla who ate 
sidered worse off than men ~<") 


dependent situation, 

mstances IN a f ? 

Pole pe the other aand. they may attain, and con 
9 


: “nest dignities, the greatest 
stantly do epic ee of 5 of any 5 in 
wer an? rargest 

Fenin ges all attempts to effect your Jordship’s 

Will fail, and 1 tear they might give offence 
Puapged forward with importunity. I was asked, 
‘What would the English government think of the 
Sublime Porte if it was to call upon the sovereign 
of England and the people of England to alter the 
fundamental law of their country, and change its do- 
mestic habits and customs in urder to please the tast 
of the Turks? 

1 would perceive, in spite of the good humored po- 
liteness with which this question was asked, that 
there was something like wounded feeling in the 
speaker. . a 

The Turks may believe us to be their superiors in 
the sciences, in arts, and in arms; but they are very 
far from thinking our wisdom or our morality greater 
than their own. 

I have, &c., Poxs or BV. 

The right honorable Viscount Palmerston, G. C. 


„Kc. . . 

The Sultan lately again changed his ministry, re- 
moving Izzet Mehemet Pacha, and substituting 
Raouff Pacha, president of the state council. It was 
under the ministry of the former that Prince Michael 
of Servia, was lately deposed, to the triumph of 
Russian intrigues. and a new sovereign set up in 
that country in his place. 

M. Boutenieff, the envoy extraordinary of Russia, 
Janded at Constantinople on the 25th, from a Russian 
steamer of war, coming from Odessa. The arrival 
of that diplomatist at a moment when no person ex- 
pected him caused considerable sensation, and gave 
rise to much conjecturing. 

On the 21st one of the Sultanas was delivered of 
a prince, who received the name of Abdul Hamid. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that on the 23th ult. 
the representatives of the five powers had a con- 
ference at Constantinople, at which the affairs of 
Servia and Syria were discussed. The change of 
government in Servia having taken place without 
the consent of any European power, and being mere- 
ly the result of the enterprising spirit of Izzet Pa- 


cha, the five representatives resolved that they would | of the Salado, and directly on the road leading from 
defend Prince Michael's rights before the Divan, and Seguin to our encampment. 


ower, Wiezich’s | With feelings of pride we congratulate the country 


oppose, by all the means in their 
arty. The steps taken by M. Titoff in this affair 
have produced no result. 


ALGERIA. 

The continued progress of the principle of respon- 
sibility to public opinion in Europe has been evinced 
lately by a pa phiet from Gen’! Bugeand, setting 
forth his views for the perfection of French authori- 
ty in Algeria, and which was laid before the public 
instead of being, as military rigor would have de- 
manided, restricted as a report to the ministry of war 
or to the head of the French army. Marshal Soult. 
Genera! B. was formerly opposed to the continuation 
of French efforts for acquiring a dominion in Afri- 
ca. An examination of the country in 1827, has 
caused him to change his views, and he now urges 
not yet a civil but a military government for the co- 
lony with a permanent force of 80,000 men as indis- 
pensable to effect its ultimate colonization. This 
force is necessary to preserve as well as make the 
conquest and to protect future immigrants, and when 
not engaged in hostilities should be employed in 
opening roads, making bridges, extending cultivation, 
&c. in every direction. He thinks that a proper im- 
provement of the promising resources of the terri- 
tory will serve to build up a powerful power that 
may increase the imposing effect of French ioflu- 
ence over the Mediterranean and in the interior of 
Africa. 

' Meanwhile, the Arabs have lately caused some 
gevere losses to several of the remote detachments 
pf tne French army, and Abdel Kader's activity is 

as Sex, 
. CUBA 


The schooner Burlington, Capt, Ellis, from Xiba- 
ba, Cuba, for New York, put into Savannah on the 
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the African board, with ohority from the English | 
vovernment to demand me liberation, of not only the 
English blacks ir at part of the island, but of all 
the Africane ntroduced since the treaty of 1821. 
Mr. T. l-uded, dressed, in full uniform, presented 
hts -wssport, and asked leave to proceed to certain 
prantations, which he named, with a view of prose- 
euting his intentions. This the commandant of the 
port refused. He then requested permission to pro- 
ceed to the town of Holguin, where the governor of 
the district resides, which was granted. On pre- 
senting himself at the governor's, he was recognised 
as the English consul who had caused so much trou- 
ble in Havana a short time ago, and who only saved 
his life by flying for protection on board of the Eng- 
lish guard ship; and in consequence of opinions and 
acts expressed by him to the injury of the planters 
of the island, was ordered off and forbid to return 
to any part thereof by the captain general. He was 
immediately arrested and placed in charge of a dou- 
ble guard, no one being allowed to see or sbeak to 
him. Orders were likewise issued to place the crew 
and captain of the vessel in the fort, with the same 
restrictions. Mr. Turnbull and company were to be 
sent to Havana, to be placed at the disposal of the 
captain general. 
TEXAS. 


THE LATE CAMPAIGN. From various creditable 
sources we have gleaned the following particulars in 
relation to the Jate incursion of the enemy—the opera- 
tions of the campaign on our part, and the retreat of 
the Mexicans from our territory: 

On the morning of the 11th ult. the enemy, 1.300 
strong under the command of general Adrian Woll, 
entered San Antonio, and, after some resistance on 
the part of the Americans and a portion of the resi- 
dent Mexicans, took possession of said city. In this 
affair six of the enemy were killed; on our part, no 
damage was sustained. 

The enemy remained ſor some days undisputed 
masters of the city, and we acknowledge, with plea- 
sure, that they conducted themselves aceording to the 
usages of civilized warfare. 

Captain Matthew Caldwell, of Gonzales, with 210 
men under his command, having selected a stron 
position on the Salado, on the morning of the 13t 
ult. ordered captain Hays, with his command of fifty 
or sixty men, to proceed to the vicinity of the town, 
and bring on an engagement with the enemy if possi- 
ble. This command having been executed with great 
gallantry and spirit, the enemy, with a large body of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, amounting to between 
eight and nine hundred men pursued the party of skir- 
mishers to our camp on the Salado; and, having sur- 
rounded the same, commenced an attack thereon, and 
continued it until late in the evening. The greater 
portion of the enemy’s forces took position on the east 


and the troops in this engagement on the intrepidity, 
boldness, and coolness exhibited by them through this 
long-continued action; our only regret is, that more 
of the enemy did not dare to venture within rifle shot 
that the Jesson taught them on this memorable occa- 
sion might be the more effectual and enduring. 

In this action we had ten wounded, most of them 
slightly, while the enemy had sixty killed, and one 
hundred or more wounded, of whom several have 
since died. 

We would fain stop here in recounting the events 
of this day, but we feel ourselves compelled to an- 
nounce, however mortifying to our feelings it may be. 
the fact of the destruction and capture of a party of 
about sixty men, principally from Lagrange, who 
were advancing tothe relief of captain Caldwell.— 
They were surrounded in an extensive prairie by se- 
veral hundred of the Mexican force, and were, ina 
great measure, destroyed by the artillery, without 
being able to use their rifles eflectively against the 
enemy. Two escaped, fifteen were taken prisoners, 
and the balance were killed or are missing. 

Early on the morning of the 29th, the enemy erac- 
uated the town of San Antonio, and marched nearly 
thirty miles without halling, and encamped on the 
Medina, above the Cannon ford. On the sume even- 
ing, the troops under captuin Caldwell, amounting to 
about three hundred men, commenced pursuit, und 
encamped on the same night on the Medina, several 
miles below the enemy. On the 21st, general Woll 
continued in his encampment, while our troops march- 
ed up and occupied a position about two miles distant. 

Early on the morning of the 23d the Mexicans con- 
tinued theirretreat. This fact being ascertained, the 
troops under the command of col. Caldwell, amount- 


(ch ment, The editors of the Georgian have heen | ing now to no more than 450 men, fullowed them in ra- 
informed by the pussengers on board the B. that a! pi! pursuit until, after a bard march of about twenty 
small sloop arrived at Xibara on the 16th of October | miles, their rear guard was overtaken by a compauy 
last, having on board David furnbult, esq. member | of spies. The enemy occupied a strong position, and 
of parliament, one of the mixed commissioners of | one not easily examined; and after some delay in form- 


ing the main body of our troops for battle, and wait- 
ing for an attack, we again marched on to assault the 
enemy wherever they might be pusted. The Mexi 
cans continued their retreat, and stationed themselves 
on the Arroyo Seco. The spy company under the 
command of captain Hays, having again overtaken 
the enemy’s rear guard, immediately, and with great 
impetuosity and gallantry, charged upon them and 
drove them to the main body, and under the protec- 
tion of their artillery. ‘The company of spies charg- 
ed almost to the mouths of the cannon: and, although 
received with a very heavy fire of musketry and three 
discharges of artillery, je! only three or four of them 
were wounded, while three four of the Mexicans 
were killed. The main body of our troops having 
charged with great spirit to within two or three hun- 
dred yards of the enemy, met the spy company on 
their return. Ali the companies, with the exception 
of two or three, having dismounted, were marched up 
to the attack; but, after reconnoitering the enemy's 
position, it was concluded by the commander to bring 
the horses nearer, to dismount all the companies, and 
lead on the whole of our forces. Before effecting 
this, the sun was nearly down, and col. Caldwell de- 
termined to defer the attack until morning. Our 
troops then encamped one mile from the enemy.— 
About midnight the enemy again retreated. 


On the next morning the troops were called togeth- 


er, when col. Caldwell announced to them that he did 
not consider it prudent any longer to continue the 
pursuit, and ordered them to San Antonio. This 
announcement was received with astonishment and 
indiznation by many of the volunteers. The company 
of spies, with vehement expressions of displeasure, 
refused to obey the order. or march off the ground; 
but being too weak to effect anything alone, were of 
course compelled to return. {Galveston Times. 


ITEMS. 

The German Commercial Unton are proceeding to 
adopt various changes to restrict foreign commodi- 
ties and protect their own. 

M. Pageot, the successor of M. de Bacourt as 
French minister at Washington, is the bearer of a va- 
Juable collection of books and other works of art 
and science sent by the French government in ex- 
change for those which have been offered by the U. 
States, through the medium of Mr. Vattemare. 

A letter from Germany states that Mr. Wheaton 
having failed in inducing a reduction on tobacco by 
the commercial congress at Stutgard has proceeded 
to Berlin to renew his efforts at that capital. 

The Prince of Joinville and the duke of Aumale, 
arrived at Brest on the 13th. They are thence to 
embark for Lisbon. Prussia and England having in- 
tervened to settle the ditlerences between Turkey 
and Persia, an ambassador from Turkey was to set 
out for Teheran, says a letter from Constantinople 
of Sept. 20, to bring the matters in dispute toa 
speedy settlement. 

It was confidently stated that the arrangement for 

transmitting the Overland News through Germany, 
by way of Trieste, had been matured, by which a 
saving of five days would be made, so that the mail 
should reach London by the Ist of the month. This 
seems doubtful. 
The attempts to navigate the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris by steam have been abandoned, the impediments 
to the navigation being found too numerous to over- 
come. 

The West India Mail Steamer Tay arrived at 
Falmouth, Oct. 12, from Jamaica, Sept. 9, Nassau 
the 6th, Bermuda the Sthand Fayal Oct. 5. She 
brought $1,000,000 besides bullion, and 240 serons 
cochineal on freight. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRE S. 


DIPLOMATIC. Amongst the passengers which 
arrived at New York on the 7th instant in the Great 
Western, was Virgil Marcy, late charge d'affairs of 
the United States at Belgium, and his lady. Mr. 
Maxcy had succeeded, in securing indemnity for the 
American property destroyed at the seige of Ant- 
werp. oo 

Gen. Cass. The New York Journal of Commerce 
publishes a Paris letter which states that gen. Cass, 
our minister to France, is to leave Paris for home on 


the 17th of this month. He has already broken up 
housekeeping. i i 


The hon. Wa. H. BLacxronb, United States charge 
d'affaires to New Grenada, arrived at Bogota on the 
10th of September. 


Consutar. Juan De La Grange and Henry G. 
Andrews, have been recognised by the president of 
the United States—'he former as consul general of 
the Mexican republic for the United States, at New 
York, and the latter as consul of Greece, for the port 
of Boston, 


— — — — — ———— AöG̈ä —ö 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
John H. Albers, of New York, consul of the Unit- 
ed States, for Westphalia, and the Prussian provinces 


. 


— 


~~ 
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according to the special instructions already com- 
municated. 
5. The detachment of boys at Fort Columbus un- 


of the Rhine, to reside at Elberſeld, in the place of | dergoing instructions in field music, will be transfer- 


W. T. Simons, resigned. 

Robert B. Semple, receiver of public moneys at 
n Florida, vice Henry Washington, re- 
signed. 


ANOTHER INDIAN TREATY. The Detroit 
Advertiser says, that Mr. Stewart, the superintendent 
of Indian affairs, who left that city two months since 
to hold a treaty with the Chippewa Indians of Lake 
Superior. has returned, having concluded an impor- 
tant treaty on terms highly favorable to the United 
States. Michigan will be particularly benefitted by 
it. All the Indian lands within the boundaries of the 
slate are now ceded to the United States. By this 
treaty, about fifteen millions of acres are ceded; about 
eight millions of which lie in Michigan, and seven 
millions in Wisconsin. 


THE ARMY. 
' GENERAL ORDERS, No. 69. 
Headquarters of the army, adju't gen. office, 
Washington, November 1, 1842. 

l. The act approved August 23d, 1842, entitled, 
“an act respecting the organization of the army, and 
for other purposes,” having provided that no re- 
cruits shall be enlisted until the numbers in the se- 


red to the care of Col. Bankhead. 2d artillery, com- 
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the extent of territory of the two countries, are al! 
urged as reasons to accept the proffered mediation. 
To these is added the intimation that, in case of war, 
| American citizens will emigrate hence and aid the 
Texians, and that it is the president’s conviction that 


manding the post, who will see that the system of; war is not only useless but hopeless. 


instruction heretofore pursued be fully carried out. 
Requisitions of commanders of regiments for musi- 
cians will now be made to the adjutant general 
direct. 

6. The band of the Fort Columbus depot will be 
kept embodied, and has been transferred to Fort 
Monroe for the present; and until further orders will 
be mustered in the 4th regiment of artillery. 

7. All public property, except such of the depot 
fixtures as can be retained in safety at the depots for 
the recruiting service when hereafter resumed, will 
be delivered to the several appropriate staff depart- 
ments. 

8 The depot fund will be delivered for safe keep- 
ing tothe paymaster of the district, whose receipt 
for the amount will be forwarded to the adjutant 
general's office. N 

9. Lieut. Col. N. S. Clarke, &th infantry, and Maj. 
C. Wharton. Ist dragoons, the two superintendents, 
after executing these instructions, will join their re- 
giments according to their orders. 

By command oſ gal ae General Scott. 
R. JONES, adjutant general. 


THE NAVY. 


veral companies shal] be reduced below the number 
fixed for the said companies respectively, it is here- N AVAL COURT MARTIAL. The naval general court 
by made known that the recruiting service ceased martial lately sitting on board the U. S. ship North 
pursuant to special instructions to that effect, from Carolina. New Vork, was dissolved on the 4th inst. 
the above named date. -after a session of one hundred and five days, and 

2. It being in conformity with the law to keep full | hearing and determining nineteen cases. Bes 
the grades of sergeant major, quatermaster sergeant, jron STEAM @HIPS FOR THE LAKES. The ape 
eergeant, corporal, principal musician, chief bugler, are now putting together at Kingston, Canada, a 
bugler, musician, farrier and blacksmith. and artificer, large iron steam frigate, which was constructed in 
(two of the latter to each company of artillery,) vacan- England for the lakes and sent over. It has been ex- 
cies in the same will be filled as they may happen, amined by a gentleman of skill in that line, from 
either by enlistment, or re-enlistment. according to this country and Pronounced not to be equal in fin- 
paragraph IV. of General Orders,” No. 25, of ish” or “fitness” to the one our government is con- 
1838. “Privates” cannot be entisted, or re-enlisted, ‘structing at Pittsburg, under the superintendence of 
or be accepted by way of substitute, until the num- ae Hart, and which is progressing PRT York 
ber in the companies be reduced below the standard | n the 2d of August the U. S. ships Cyane, York- 
provided by the late act; to wit: 50 privates in a OTe aie V akena draich 
„ and 42 in that of an artillery, in | 1 8 on from N. York to Boston for the U. S. ship 

3. As more than a year may elapse before the pre- Independence. . ; 
sent strength of the arny be reduced by discharges | The United States Marion, captain 5 
and the usual casualties of the service, to the legal dropped down to Hampton Roads say e l 1 
standard, the public interest requires that the princj- the naval hospital, Norfolk, bound to Central Ame- 


ee Soe ee its at rica. | 
I at Pon Ca. | The United States frigate Constellation, was at 
lumbus, for the general service, be broken up. and Ali cee the 7th of June, and the Boston i 
that all the recruits with the permanent parties, be Maca oads. i f . 
distributed in such manner as will equalize as far as: The United States ship 555 5 
may be practicable, the excess in the several regi- ed from Gibraltar on the 4th ult, e 1 riga : 
ments above the new organization. All the recruits Columbia was spoken August A gy * ong. Th 
will accordingly be distributed as follows: ae 40 days from New York for Rio Janeiro. The 


8 z 8 8 . S. schooner Enterprise, lieut. commandant J. P. 
First dragoons, 5 g 37 Wilson, was at Rio a ie We only American 
i a vessels of war in port. well. 
utd 8 PE PH, 3 | Com. eane 12 8 aii ie naval hero, is at pre- 
: ani - 9 : sent residing at Philadelphia, 3 

as Warton * f ° A 12 | The United States frigate Constitution, Captain 

' į — Parker, bound on a cruize ee ne „ Vir- 

s 3 8 , ginis and forty-two degrees north latitude, keeping 

iu ha T artillery. 8 Inside of the Gulf stream, is now at anchor in Hamp- 

1 barracks, companies B. E. F. J. a ton Roads, 
ort Kent, company C. 8 3 = — 

Fort Fairfield, somos H. e e 21 TEXAS AND MEXICO. From the New Orleans 

Fort Preble, company A. e 10 | Advertiser, By the Natchitoches Herald we learn 

Fort Sullivan, company G. ° 2 ‘that the mediation of the United States has been of- 

Fort Constitution, company D. œ - 4 /fered by this government, in the hope of bringing 

Becond artillery, - — ° e J} ‘about a reconciliation between Texas and Mexico. 

Third artillery, Jt appears that Mr. Webster, by instruction of the 

Fort Moultrie, companies D.G. J. - 32 | president, has addressed a leiter to the American 

Oglethorpe Barracks, companies H. K. 54 | minister at Austin, enclosing a copy of instructions 

Fort Marion, companies B. E. e 23 | which had already been forwarded to Mr. Thompson 

Fort Johnston, company A. 7 15 at Mexico, directing him to express, in the name of 

Fos, Macon, company F. * 11 ſihe American government, “the hope that it may be 

— |deemed to comport with the Texian government to 

Total for artillery, P 8 e 245 {suspend any offensive military operation which may 

Third infantry, æ ° r e 59 be in contemplation against the Meyican republic 

Sixth infantry, (enlisted at St. Louis for the until jt should learn the result of the negotiation 

regiment,) e * e which Mr. Thompson had besa directed to yngder- 
Bestnth infantry, . r * 36 | take.” l i | 

Eighth infimiry, — + * 7 47 This, though pot officiylly commynicated, pet 

( omes jn sych 9 shaps ag entities it to credit. Mr. 

Tots! for infantry, e r 1 155 | Webster js repregentad to say to the Mexican autho- 

4. The sayeral detachments from Carlisle barracks, | rities, “that while his government sess with pain the 


for the dragoons, end from Fort Columbus for the 
artillery, with 3 recruits for the 3d, 17 for the 7th, and 
for the Sih infantry, will according to previoys | 
hatructians, be put in route, under the officers on dur 
al the pwo drohe. The residue of the recpaite 
dered fop the infansry regiments wll be pies 
the detachment in depot at Jeferson harracks, 


rospect ef active warlike preparations between 
Texas . und diselgims all right to inter- 
fere, yet jt canyol, under the circumstances, be in- 
diferent to 4 rengwa} of hostilities between them. 
The general and natyral pdventgzes of peace, the 
tecurly of or commerce, the hucertginty of the 
jesus of a war, the dissimilarity of the people, and 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The legistature having convened, gov. Hubbard 
addressed to them on the 2d instant a message in 
which he calls their attention to a revision of the 
public statutes, approves of the plan adopted by the 
commissioners for their methodical arrangement, 
hopes that they may be amended wherein property 
of females is subject to a like tax with males, re- 
commends the interests of the militia to their favo- 
rable attention, having reviewed since the last ses- 
sion nearly one-half the regiments composing the 
militia of the state, and found them with few ex- 
ceptions well armed and equipped, recommends cer- 
tain changes in the state judiciary system, expresses 
his happiness at the conclusion of a treaty that has 
secured the territory always claimed onthe northern 
line of the state hopes a Jaw for districting the state, 
which by the late apportionment will Have 4 repre- 
sentatives according to the late act of congress, may 
not be passed, as he deems the said act of congress 
to be unconstitutional, announces that he had ap- 
pointed no agent in reply 
tary of the treasury of June 24, 1842, to receive 
the #ate’s quota of the land distribution fund, which 
act of congress he also deems unconstitutional, re- 
joices that the tariff act puts a stop to further distri- 
bution, considers however that the tariff act is un- 
equal and unconstitutional, calls attention to his 
letter refusing to deliver up T. W. Dorr to the go- 
vernor of Rhode Island, and concludes with an ex- 
position in favor of the absolute political rights of 
the people as superior to any civil or political power, 
and his readiness to concur in the passage of all 
such acts as the interests of the people may require 
and the constitution may justify. | 


to a Jetter of the secre- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

STATE EXPENDITURES. It appears by public do- 
cuments from the treasurer’s office already made 
public. that the income of the state will exceed its 
expenditures by more than 527, 000, besides liquidat- 
ing nearly one hundred thousand dollars of its public 
debt; and notwithstanding we have had an extra sts- 
sion of the legislature, the expenses of the state ad- 
ministration are less than for several former years. 
This picture of our state prosperity argues volumes 
in favor of governor Davis and his faithful coadju- 
tors in power. Boston Journal. 


RHODE ISLAND, 
From the Providenoe Journal. 
Quincy, October 20, 1842. 

My pear sin—I answer without a moment of he- 
sitation the inquiries in your letter of the 18th inst. 
I have not volunteered my services to defend the 
persons charged with offences agaiust your worth 
and houored state. At the request of Mr. Dutee J, 
Pearce, an old personal and politica! friend, but with 
whose recent politics I have no sympathy, I have en- 
gaged to act as his counsel to defend him on his 
trial for treason, if he should be brought to trial, as 
I fervently hope and pray he may not. I bave not 
engaged nor been requested lo defend any other per- 
son, nor Mr. Pearce himself, for any other offence 
than upon an indictment for TREASON. I held this 
from the moment thgt he made the application to me 
to be my duty; and I hope and intend to discharge it 
faithfully. But it is nd pleasant duty to me; and if 
you can prevail on your government to direct a with» 
drawal of the prosecution, op proclaim an amnesty, 
to include Mr. Pearce, you will render me a service 
for which J shal) be ever grateful to you, 

I have never expressed an opinion favorable to 
the proceedings of the suffrage party, nor against 
the proceedings of the charter government. | should 
rejoice to be relieyed from the necessity of contest- 
ing any pert of them. Will you not aid me in the 
earnest desire to be exonerated from this burden, 
and from the anguish of witgessing the trial of a 
Rhode jslander for treason against his country? | 
am, ever fajthfully, your friend, 

E Joun Quincy Apams, 

Hon. Joseph L. Tillinghast, Providence, R. J. 


LEGAL DECISION Treason cases. The Rhode Island 
pupreime court has decided on the question raised b 


! demurrer in the cage of “the state prisoners, that the 


under which they were are 
rested js constitutional, and in no respect Vivlative 
1 fuudamental right, whether secured by magng 
charta or otherwise, The pouri stated that there 


recent act of assembly 
U 


* 
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was not the shadow of a doubt of the constitutional | Early, 271 169 273 25 The house of representatives consists of seventy. 
competence of the eneral assembly under the char- Elbert, 166 765 105 957 two members. a 

ter. The trial of the prisoners was then put down Floyd, 544 290 267 275 1842. 1841. 
for the 12th December. Gwinnet, 630 732 624 745 y. B. I/ V. B. . 
larris, 429 743 292 853 | a Vie 

CoNSTITUTION. Tho convention for the formation Jefferson 72 365 89 458 Ashtabula, 0 1 0 1 
of a constitution having concluded their labors, Museog e 815 793 811 1.044 Adams, Highland and Fayette, 0 Q 1 1 
their project is now before the people of the state for | Marion : 308 331 193 "404 | Belmont, 1 0 2 0 
their consideration. It is to be submitted to a vote. Ran dolph 571 449 51 509 Butler, 0 2 0 
Those who are entitled to vote on its adoption or re- Stewart 647 736 639 882 Champaign, , 0 0 1 
jection are the voters under the existing charter. and | Burke ` 394 482 203 593 Clermont, &e 4 0 0 3 
who registered thcir names to vote for delegates, and c eral 592 285 437 276 Columbiana, 2 0 0 
those who may register seven days previous to the | Cra wford 437 295 458 425 | Coshocton, l 0 1 0 
time of voting, and who shall have paid a tax of one Decatur ’ 939 354 203 432 | Cuyahoga, 0 1 0 1 
dollar at least seven days before voting, or perſorm- De Kalb 673 479 759 665 | Delaware, ke. 9 0 2 1 
ed military duty according to law during the present | Dooly. ’ 39] 216 296 226 Fairfield, 2 0 1 0 
year. If a person pays no taxes on personal or real Fayette 542 272 542 337 Franklin, 0 1 0 2 
property, or a sum less chan a dollar, then he must Forsyth, 581 325 457 348 Gallia, &e. 0 1 0 1 
make a voluntary payment oſ one dollar, or such sum Franklin 144 367 581 353 Greene, 0 1 0 1 
as, with his other taxes, shall amount to one dollar, Gilmer ? 426 113 164 127 Guernsey, 1 0 0 1 
to the clerk, treasurer, or collector of the town or Habersham 633 250 761 999 | Hamilton, 3 0 4 0 
city in which he resides, beſore the registry is com- Heard ? 362 300 350 315 Harrison, l 0 0 1 

leted. The name of the person who offers to vote | H enry, 689 663 793 931 Hocking, &c. 3 0 3 0 
must have been registered at least seven days before | Houston 569 412 572 667 Jefferson and Carroll, 0 2 2 0 
the time he offers to vote. Jones. ? 414 439 352 461 Kfox, 2 0 0 

= Lawrence, 14 513 4 556 | Lake, 9 1 9 1 
CONNECTICUT reeves ma bie qa oa Earning Unea 1 
wndes 22 ’ 

ConGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. We inserted the ar- Nelntosh 223 2 13 T Lorain and Medina, 1 0 o 1 
range menu and population oſ each district in the Meri E 728 Madison, Kc. 0 2 0 1 
last REGISTER, page The New York Tribune Monroe er, 5 647 702 755 Miami > 2 0 2 
furnishes the political aspect of each district as ex- 5 tbs 701 675 796 | Montgomery o 1 0 2 
hibited by the elections of 1840 and 1842, viz: ~ Pike ray, 598 ae pi 5 e o 2 0 2 

: Firid Pulaski, 298 169 25 241 Pickaway, 0 1 0 1 
Harrison. V. B. Ellsworth oe land Rabun, 301 16 912 30 Preble, 0 1 0 1 
1840. 184 Sumpter, 33 442 178 40 Seen, f 2 0 10 
Flarford co. 6,215 4,496 4,775 4,735 Telfair, 248 177 53 203 Seneca, &c 2 0 1 0 
Tolland co. 1,991 1,509 1,492 1,700 Thomas, 173 386 60 426 Stark, 2 0 2 0 
=. aan Oee samm Troup, 411 859 330 1,071 Tuscarawas and Holmes, 1 0 2 0 
8,207 6,005 6,267 6,435 Twiggs, 440 384 373 411 Warren, 0 l 0 1 
Second district. Wilkinson, 406 396 474 428 oe ` i 8 9 
N. Haven co. 5,100 4,012 4,065 4239 3 m 173 204 182 5 TESA 
Middlesex co. 2,276 2,275 1,647 2,202 Chai 7 975 15 257 163 Woo * 0 5 
— — — — tooga, ~ U 
Dade, 216 Geauga, 0 110 
1,316 : 85 tri 5,713 6,480 Emanuel, 107 uo TE 80 Huron and Erie, 0 1 0 1 
Thre 7 j Glynn, 36 127 14 gg Portage, 0 2 0 2 
N. London co. 3,815 3,148 2,725 3,071 | Macon, 281 293 303 369 Summit, 0 1 0 1 
Windham co. 2,790 27188 2,107 2,127 Montgomery, 12 206 8 167 Trumbull, 0 2 0 1 
eee, ee ee a Union, 482 175 360 107 | Athens and Meigs, o 1 0 1 
6,605 5, 336 4,832 5,198 Walker, 556 321 541 387 | Monroe, , 1 0 10 
Fourth district. Appling, 3 106 61 93 Lucas, Williams, &c. 2 0 2 0 
Fairfieldco. 4,871 3.862 3434 3,712 idi 21 59 |. 5 
Luchfeld co. 4,542 3,806 3.455 3,739 l „ MO w 27 42 30 37 3 
9.413 7,668 6,889 7,451 Ware, 212 114 35 215 NEW JERSEY. 
— . 7 ——| We have before us the message of gov. Penning- 
GEORGIA - 3309 33 706 31,921 40,261 ton, to the legislature. It commences with a state- 
. ment that the actions of the late legislature, touching 
CONGRESSIONAL BEECTION 1540 2.141 specie resumption, the rail bilge conp and on 
: . rrison’s majority i abolition of imprisonment for debt. have all prov 
Counties. V. B. W hig V. B. Whig. i B h EA 80 oe 8,340 | satisfactory a successful. Reference is made to 
Richmond 614 695 501 901 an Buren majority in 1842 2,141 | the passage of the tariff by congress, and to the deep 
Baldi 90 320 301 396 337 interest which New Jersey now has in the protective 
j win, 465 410 510 514 Van Buren gain 10,481 | system, and also to her attachment to the pon 
Mecca 335 403 323 491 i of distribution, only tem rarily postponed. he 
Han ock 276 447 262 476 treasurer of the state had been instructed to make a 
Wilkes K 368 446 387 464 OHIO. demand upon the treasurer of the United States, for 
Ch: kai 679 540 631 560 Leotstatons. The senate consists of thirty-six the state’s share of the proceeds of the public Jands, 
G ae 101 737 97 860 members. but had not been successful. The cause was not 
Neon 374 718 398 971 1842. 1841. assigned. The amount, however, would have been 
Warren, 319 459 337 586 . B. W. V. B. W. small. In reference to the districting of the state for 
Clarke, 267 481 354 632 . B. W. V. B. W. | congressmen, the governor ex resses a hope and con- 
Taliaferro 62 352 60 402 Senators held over, 10 2 10 2 fdence, that the districts will be formed in a liberal 
Ogicthor : 92 483 135 62 Ashtabula and lake, 0 1 0 IIand justspirit, and the division of counties, as far as pos- ' 
Bibb ii 620 587 628 68 Butler and Preble, 1 © 1 Ofsidle, should beavoided. He recommends that if aspe 
Bi í 73 63 35 89 Clinton, Clermont and Brown, 1 0 0 IIeial call of congress should be made, that the governor 
Caden Q27 114 228 9 | Clark, Franklin and Madison, 0 1 0  1|should have power to direct an election for members o 
Ballochi. 340 3 a 190 | Champaign, n and Union, 0 1 0  1jcongress, in season for the elected to be present at the 
Effingham, 84 138 15 8| Delaware, Marion and Crawford, 1 0 0 I session. The subject of an asylum for junatics is 
8 ape h 272 138 233 173 | Fairfield and Pickaway, 1 0 0 1 | feelingly referred to, and the erection of a building 
Washington 488 509 521 he Cuyahoga and Geauga, 0 1 1 Olurged. There are between 300 and 400 insane per , 
Putnam, , 240 285 350 ts Greene and Warren, 0 1 0 1 | sons in the state, one-half of whom are paupers. NJ. 
Columbia 146 287 293 47 Hamilton, 1 0 0 I Jersey is free from all debt. When she borrows, + 
Cass j 882 487 105 520 Holmes and Tuscarawas, 1 0 1 Dis ſrom one existing fund to meet payment from 
Cobb 625 459 428 858 Licking, l 1 0 1 Oj|ænother. She has good stocks: it is recomme 
Hall, 484 332 504 4 Miami, Mercer, Dark & Shelby, 9 1 | O\that enough of them be transferred to the school ; 
Jackson 572 464 Rai 55 Montgomery, 0 1 0 1|fund, to keep them above all contingencies And it 
ieee kin 838 324 786 a Muskingum, 0 1 0 1j recommended that public schools be kept up. Ne. 
1 ‘ 127 206 123 3 5 | Seneca, Sandusky, &o. 1 0 1 O|ference is then made to the reports of various ol 
Madiso i 329 388 286 357 Stark, 1 0 1 0 | ficers, and to communications from the state govern” 
Talbot, 784 739 807 5 1 Wayne, 1 0 1  Oj|ment. The affairs of the state government are w° 
Un 0 319 633 283 ae Coshocton and Knox, 1 0 1  Ojadministered, and though the times have been hard, 

iG 3 680 307 515 32] Huron and Erie, 0 1 0 1 yet the earnings of the convicts have, for the pad 
wa Pk 113 23 a 516 Portage and Summit, 0 1 0  l|year,exceeded the costof maintenance by $4,278 2. 
Libet : 100 166 78 K Trumbull, : 0 1 0 1| Notice is made of the death of Mr. Southard, anda 
Butts * 396 224 339 185 Athens and Meigs, 0 1 0 1)proper elogium pronounced upon his worth, The 
Cowets, 715 682 768 5 Medina and Lorain, 1 0 0 1 disturbances of Rhode Island are referred to, with 
Cherokee, 593 422 416 369 2 F 15 re proper censure upon the eee 1 
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TENNESSEE. 

A bill for the abolition of imprisonment for debt 
has passed the house by a vote of 39 to 29. The 
senate has had under discussion the proposition of 
the legislature of South Carolina in relation to the 
Charleston and Ohio rail road. 


ILLINOIS. 


Taxes. The recent proclamation of the governor, 
auditor and treasurer of the state of Illinois, prohi- 
biting the reception of state bank paper in payment 
of taxes for 1542 has raised quite a ferment among 
the people of that state. A large number of the tax 
payers, relying upon the laws and known indebted- 
hess of the state to the bank, have saved this paper 
for the purpose of paying their taxes. They now 
find themselves without means to settle with the tax 
gatherers and. naturally enough, feel indignant at 
ine arbitrary and illegal mandate. 

. Hawkeye of October N. 


IOWA. 
The enterprising Yankees at Denmark, Lee county, 
are going into the manufacture of molasses and sugar 
from corn stalks, and oil and candles from Jard. 
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EUROPEAN COMMENTS ON THE TREA- 
TY OF WASHINGTON. 


From the Paris Constitutionel. 
We cannot immediately tell what the United States 
eu by the stipulations which determine the boun- 

ary of the two conntries. We believe that upon 
this point, Lord Ashburton has been very accommo- 
dating, and has yielded without any excess of ill 
grace, to the triumphant argumentation of Mr. Web- 
ster upon the point of right. 

As to the right of search, even the word is not 
5 in the treaty, but the 8th article stipu- 
ates that the U. States and England shall maintain 
upon the African coasts a naval force sufficient to re- 
ae separately and reciprocally the slave trade. 

his provision, if we are limited to its literal mean- 
ing, is exclusive of the right of search, but as the 
end of the article indicates that the commanders of 
the respective fleets may act in concert and co-ope- 
rate after mutual consultation, doubts may justly be 
eniertained of the true sense of a provision which 
determines the object without specifying the means. 
On this part of the treaty we shall make but a sim- 
ple observation; either the right of search is impli- 
citly recognised in the article we have just referred 
to, and in that case the central government of the 
Union has singularly compromised the cause of the 
liberty of the seas, and has laid a fruitful foundation 
for future difficulties, or otherwise the treaty ex- 
cludes the reciprocal right of search, and in this 
ease England has herself signed by the intermedium 
of Lord Ashburton, the condemnation of her former 
conduct; she has acknowledged that the right of 
search was not the only means, the necessary means 
for arriving at the abolition of the slave trade, and 
has given to the resistance of France a new and irre- 
futavle argument. 

By neither of those alternatives, does the treaty at 
Washington change the position that we have taken. 
If the U. States have committed an error, we ought 
not to desert, as they may have done, the cause of 
the liberty of the seas; if on the other hand, they 
have obtained better conditions than we have, our 
own honor imposes on us no longer to submit to a 
riglit of search, which they have rejected. 


From the Presse. 


As we said yesterday, the articles to which Eng- 
land has just subscribed with the U. States for the 
repression of the slave trade, take from that power 
every pretext, not only of insisting on the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Dec. 20, 1841, but even of de- 
manding the maintenance or renewal of the conven- 
tions of 1831 and 1833. It is in the interest of peace 
as well as of our dignity, that the principle of the 
conventions of 1831 and 33, should be abrogated. 
We are right in vindicating our cause by the con- 
cession which has just been made to the U. States. 
The English journals were saying lately that the 
condemnation of the course we have preserved in 
respect to the treaty of 20th Dec. 1841, would come 
from the U. States. They have been doubly de- 
ceived, for the U. States, far from furnishing Eng- 
land with pretexts for blaming our conduct, furnish 
us a powerful weapon for breaking the last ligaments 
which have bound us to the English policy. 

The Siecle in reference to “the renouncement by 
England of the claim of the right of search of Ame- 
rican vessels in virtue of the treaties made with oth- 
er powers,” says „it is difficult io imagine a more 
complete check.” 
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complicated as it is in the relations of the two coun- 


from a satisfactory solution than ever. England ar- 
rogates to herself in time of war the right of search- 
ing for fugitive sailors, 4o which the Americans will 
ever refuse submission. Mr. Webster essayed a dis- 
cussion upon the subject, but Lord Ashburton limit- 
ed himself by replying that he was without instruc- 
tions. Thus not only have the U. States not obtain- 
ed any concession upon the most irritating point of 
their relations with England, but even Lord Å sibur- 
ton has refused categorically every arrangement 
upon a question which, it is true, can only present 
itself in time of war, but which always leaves a 
door open for rupture.” 


From the Journal of Havre. 

The treaties providing a right of search cf what- 
ever date. 1831, 1833, or 1841, cannot as heretofore 
be again invoked by England. There is no more re- 
turning to that point. Those treaties are virtually 
abolished; this is no longer a question with any one. 
Hear what says the Revue de Paris, whose ministe- 
rial tendencies are well known; listen to its argu- 
ments against the right of search, in respect to the 
American treaty, which abandons this pretension, 
so unjust, and offensive to the flags which endure it. 

“It is henceforth determined that the cause of hu- 
man liberty can be served without the exercise of 
the right of search, and this fact comes to the aid. 
if not of the ministry, at least of the policy of the 
chambers, at a most opportune crisis. The Anglo- 
American treaty smoothes away the difficulties. 
England without doubt will now no longer insist on 
a point which she has already abandoned in respect 
to other countries; if otherwise, the very contrast 
would be offensive. If, however, she return to the 
charge, the reply is easy, and facta have dictated it: 
“why do you ask of France what you have ceased to 
exact from America? On our part there is neither 
enmity nor pride; we pretend only to a respect equal 
to that of any other nation whatever. The courtesy 
which America has not had, France will not have.” 

The treaties of 1831 and 1833, should fall then, 
since they have not for their basis, a point of truth 
oran essential principle. Lord Ashburton, without 
so designing, has shuken the edifice elevated at so 
much labor by the diplomacy of his country. What 
is not true for America would not be so for the rest 
of the world; right changes not with the heniis- 
phere. 


From the Commerce. 


Our Washington correspondent transmits to us au 
important fact, and which gives a Gnal blow to the 
treaties of 1831, 1833, and 1841. 

A communication has been made by the American 
cabinet to the French legation for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the situation of the United States, since the 
treaty negotiated with Lord Ashburton. By this 
note, the governmeut at Washington declares, that 
at no time and for no cause can it possibly admit a 
foreign nation to partake the right of sovereignty on 
board of American vessels. The Union is ready to 
concur with all the powers in exacting a rigorous 
observance from its citizens of the laws which she 
has adopted against the slave trade, and which date 
from the commencement of the century; but she 
will never permita foreign authority to place its 
foot upon one of its vessels. She prizes too highly her 
honor und the independence of her flag. Such is the 
late treaty as it has been understood, accepted, and 
commented on by the cabinet of the U. States. If 
with some uncertain or credulous minds, there re- 
mained any doubt of the nature of the concessions 
made by the English, and of the firmness of the Ame- 
rican resistance, such doubt will no longer be possi- 
ble in presence of those comments. After so cate- 
gorical a declaration, M. Guizot himself cannot lon- 
ger endure for France obligations, which England 
has recognised to America the right of declining. as 
humiliating to its honor, and as touching upon the 
independence of its flag. The public right of the 
seas has been preserved by this memorable act; and 
after the retreat they have made in respect to the 
U. States, the English will be unable to demand of 
any power the maintenance of the right of search, 


without demanding at the same time the avowed j- 


sacrifice of its dignity and sovereign rights. l 
The attitude of the American nation in this affair 
is a service rendered to France and to the cause of 
the liberty of the seas. We have no hesitation in 
acknowledging it. But the Americans also owe to 
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The Journal of Debates thinks the search question the statesmen of the Union addressed themselves 


for the purpose of finding support, from the com- 


tries with the question of neutral rights, is farther} mencement of this conflict; and we may recollect 


the appeal made to our country by the pen of the 
American ambassador, Gen. Cass in person. The 
United States are now rendering back to us the ser- 
vice we have done them. Let us then congratulate 
the two countries which ought to derive from these 
services, and this reciprocal utility, new motives for 
cementing their alliance and multiplying their rela- 
tions. 

Let not people he deceived; every thing is not set- 
tled between the U. States and England; this is not 
a treaty of peace as it is pretended to be called, 
which Lord Ashburton has signed, but simply a truce, 
a provisional arrangement in which are planted 
the germs, and the perspective for the future of a 
new rupture. Some grave questions have not even 
been touched; England has not wished to touch 
them; and among others we will cite the Oregon 
question, involving the fur trade, &. England has 
but wished to avoid the immediate chance of war, 
and that has formed the chief advantageous result 
of the mission of English diplomacy. There is no- 
thing then definitive in this settlement between the 
two rivals, and the alliance of France is more than 
ever useful to America. 


From the Nalionel. 

England is not in the habit of negotiating and 
above all concluding disadvantageous treaties. Since 
the epoch of the Stuarts, if we except the treaty of 
1783, which after all procured for her a peace, 
which was indispensable, we do not believe there 
can be quoted a single diplomatic convention signed 
by England, which has not procured her some ad- 
vantage either for the nation or government. 

How comes it then, that Lord Ashburton has con- 
sented to sign the transaction negotiated between 
Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster? In whatever 
manner it may be viewed, this transaetion is evident- 
ly disadvantageous for England. It cannot be dis- 
sembled, that upon all the most important points the 
United States have obtained what they desired, and 
that England has abandoned or at least adjourned all 
her pretensions. The English journals themselves 
proclaim the check of their diplomacy. ‘We be. 
hold nothing in these articles,” says one of them, 
“of which England may be proud.“ Another, of 
al} the most devoted to the cabinet, says that the ar- 
rangement is good relatively; and that it was neces- 
sary to agrec to it, or else to resort to arms, and that 
the former alternative was less unfavorable than the 
latter. The same journal replying to an adversary, 
avows that in the part of the treaty relating to the 
demarcation of boundary, Lord Ashburton has been 
basely mystified. 

This is not saying enouzh. If Lord Ashburton has 
been mystified upon one point, he has been upon all; 
of this, nothing is more evident, England wished one 
thing, and the U. States wished another. England 
could quote in her favor the decision, probably im- 

artial, of an old mediator, the king of Holland. 

he U. States, however, have obtained what they 
wished, and England has ceded what she did not 
wish to cede. 

The same in respect to the right of search. The 
treaty formally consecrates the inviolability of the 
American flag. 

Not even in the Caroline affair, has England not 
in reality succombed. America, it is true, obtains 
no reparation for the violation of the law of nations 
committed by the English against her territory and 
citizens, but in turn she renders none for the viola- 
tion she has herself committed, in arresting and try- 
ing McLeod. But when Mr. McLeod was arrested, 
the English government officially announced the pre- 
tension that they owed no reparation, and moreover, 
that they were themsclves entitled to a reparation. 
England has thon yielded upon this point as upon the 
others. 

The subjects of impressment and the Creole still 
remain; both are adjourned. It is seen then that the 
treaty is disadvantageous to England, in depriving 
her of territory which she pretended to legitimately 
possess, and of certain licenses which she has con- 
stantly endeavored to establish as aright, and isdisad- 
vantageous to her government in exposing it to accu- 
satory comparisons and formidable attacks. 

But is it true that the interests of England have 
been really sacrificed? that Lord Ashburton has al- 
lowed himself to be mystified by the American go- 
vernment; that under this appearance of disappoint- 
ment there is not concealed some important and con- 
siderable advantage? After mature reflection, it 


us an acknowledgment; for they have in turn deriv-| seems to us, that the check of the English is more 


ed strong support on this subject from the public ex- 
pressed opinion of our country, 


1841. It was to France, its national opinion, that 


and the unanimous: 
vote of the French chambers against the treaty of 


apparent than real; we believe that in return for her 
enormous concessions, England has realized soma 
rand political scheme, not formally expressed in the 
reaty, but which will certainly reveal itself ia the 
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future and perhaps before the lapse of many days. 
What induces us to believe this is first,as we said at 
first, the English are not in the habit unless from ab- 
solute necessity of concluding disadvantageous trea- 
ties; that they are not now pressed by any immedi- 
ately imperative necessity; that they have got along 
very well for 59 years with the disagreement rela- 
tive to the boundary, for 5 or 6 years on the Caro- 
line affair, and that it is not seen why, after having 
waited so long, they could not wait for some years 
more, instead of making a termination thus hastily, 
precipitately, and on conditions, which this power 
had never hitherto been willing to accept. No: it 
is not reasonable to admit that England has yielded 
without compensation. But what is this compensa- 
tion? If we be not deceived it is this; England has 
sacrificed every thing for one object—viz: to isolate 
France from all her present or eventual allies; and 
this object she has attained. 

Examine her policy for twelve years. Immediate- 
ly after the revolution of July she places herself re- 
solutely between Europe and the new government; 
she prevents a war. detaching thus the several peo- 

le of Europe from France without reconciling 
Franco with the several governments. Ten years 
afterwards hy the constant success of the counter 
revolution, the French government seems to be ap- 
proaching the governments of Europe; 1 pro- 
vokes and signs the treaty of the 15th July; all the 
factitious ties formed with so much labor are broken 
anew. There was at that period at the other ex- 
treme of the Mediterranean, a young power well 
disposed to us, and in possession of a considerable 
marine; England crushes that power. At last comes 
the question of search; and here observe well the a'- 
titude of England. At first, she hopes to subjugate 
us; she makes no attempt upon the U. States The 
treaty is signed by M. Guizot, and England is attain- 
ing the final result of her long efforts. She turns 
then towards the United States; but it is to menace 
them, to force them to succomb before the quintuple 
alliance of the great powers of Europe. 

Suddenly however the scene changes! this odious 
treaty which M. Guizot has signed, the chambers 
refuse absolutely to ratify. It is then that England, 
with skillful promptitude resolves upon those sacri- 
fices which her pride had been unwilling up to that 
period to endure. Lord Ashburton is designated as 
the negotiator. and by the choice alone, England an- 
nounces to the United States that her wish for ne- 
gotiating is serious and thatshe wishes to make a 
definitive settlement. Yes, such has been beyond 
doubt, in the whole of this affair, the secret policy 
of our rivals. By the refusal of ratification, we be- 
came the allies of the United States. If England 
attacked us, we had probably a formidable ally. In 
signing the treaty of the 9th August ult. England 
has taken from us this ally, she has isolated us and 
we find ourselves now alone in presence of her and 
her allies, reduced to our own strength. 

We are henceforth alone in actively sustaining a 
principle which England wishes at every cost to 
efface from the international code; she has every 
where created enemies for us. every where taken 
away our allies, and if we persist in refusing to com- 
mit to her the police of the seas and thereby the 
means of building up forever her maritime suprema- 
cy, we may be sure, that she will not be slow in at- 
tacking us. ; 

From the correspondent of the Courier des Etats Unis. 

Paris, Oct. 1st, 1842. The conclusion of the trea- 
ty of peace between the republic of the U. States, 
and England has caused a lively sensation in Europe. 
Impressions m respect to its details have been ditfe- 
rent, but altogether the treaty is considered as a con- 
cession on the partof England. The question of 
the boundary interests Europe but little, the clause 
for the reciprocal delivery of fugitive criminals 
seems to be founded upon sound notions of mora- 
lity and international policy: but what above all 
concerns France is the solution given to the question 
of the right of search. This solution has been con- 


| 
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In fine I can announce to you as a fact that, since 
the discussions which have taken place in the tri- 
bune and press on this question, the whole impor- 
tanee of which had not before been seized upon, 
Admira! Duperre our minister of marine has been 
unwilling to deliver any more of the licenses, 
which. by the terms of the treaty are indispen- 
sable for the search heing carried into execution: 
so that this right is about to fall of itself for want 
of renewal of the authorities which have permitted 
its exercise. It is generally believed that this will 
be the only abolition of the treaties of 1831, 33, and 
1841. It will be atacitabrogation. As to their for- 
mal denouncement, the ministry is not thought to be 
bold enough to make ii. 

RIGHT OF SEARCH. 

The pamphlet published by General Cass on the 
subject of the right of search, has provoked a reply 
from the English government; we have it not in our 
possession, but its character is discussed in the French 
papers and the extracts we give from them will 
evince its tenor and the validity of the arguments 
employed by the English publicist. 

From the Courier Francais. 

A reply to the pamphlet attributed to General Cass 
was without doubt due from the English government. 
It has therefore just made its appearance at London 


in both English and French with the following title: | 


„Reply to the examination of the right of search hy 
an American, with some observations on some of the 
questions in controversy between Great Britain a 
the United States and on certain pretensions advanc- 
ed by the government of North America; by an Eng- 
lishman.” 

From this tille it is seen that the English author 
not only treats of the right of search of vessels enga- 
ged in the slave trade on the westefn coast of Africa. 
but that other questions also engage his attention and 
that there are between England and America old ac- 
counts to be settled, old grudges still subsisting and 
old interests, which return to the tapis. The recri- 
minations right or wrong addressed by the English to 
the American author do not prevent the right of 
search humane perhaps in its principle from becom- 
ing vexatious and tyrannical in its application. The 
English author, a man versed in questions of the 
law of nations, assimilates the slave trade to piracy 
and pretends that the right of visit or of search ex- 
ercised in all time by the vessels of war of every na- 
tion for the repression of pirates may be applied to 
the abolition of the slave trade: that it is but an ex- 
tension given to a natural right sanctioned by the 
mutual accord of all maritime nations, for the com- 
mon interests of humanity and from which no single 
power can restrict itself merely because it may be 
pleased in its own individual interest to refuse to as- 
sociate itself in the acknowledgment of such a right. 
This manner of enlarging questions in order to ar- 
rive at an object proposed, presents a mode of ar- 
gumentation, which the Americans will be at no dif- 
ficulty in refusing. It is sufficient in fact, by ſorein 
a little the consequences of a like principle, to show 
that all navigation and all maritime commerce ought 
to be at the mercy of the strongest. 

Pursuing his thesis the English author endeavors 
to prove against the American author, that from the 
moment that there shall exist a mutual accord be: 
tween all maritime nations for the suppression of the 
slave trade and slavery, there is little probability 
that the right of search will become in the hands of 
one of them, an instrument of despotism, of mari- 
time preponderance, or of surveillance; he maintains 
that on no occasion have the officers of the English 
marine failed in the examination of a suspected ves- 
sel, to observe the courtesy, forms, and precautions 
becoming to their arduous but important functions. 
“The orders,” says he, which emanate from the 
English admiralty and the different chiefs in com- 
mand are expressed with an at least sufficient strict- 
ness, and if some of the officers neglect the execu- 
tion of the same they would be promptly removed 


sidered as the only one wise, the only one reasonable, | and displaced by others.“ We know not what is pass- 
the only one suitable, between the great maritime: ing on in respect to foreign vessels visited by Eng- 


powers, the only one which accords what is due to 
a moral principle, the abolition of the trade in the 


| 


ligh cruisers, we will not recall the fact that with 
American vessels search has often been but the pre- 
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mystification and has become the passive instrument 
of the individual interests of the United States in 
every thing that concerns the questions of the right 
of search.” 

Nothing is more without foundation than these re- 
proaches. It is quite plain that the tendencies of 
Great Britain to the exclusive dominion of the seas 
have give a new energy that the numberless points 


of sympathy which have existed for a long time be- 


tween France and North America. But our coun- 
try is so directly interested in the question as it con- 
cerns hereafter its marine and commerce that there 
has no foreign cause been wanting in order for it to 
understand how much its own interests were men- 
aced by the conclusion of the treaty forthe right of 
search. i 


From the Siecle. 

The principles of the two governments (English 
and American have remained irreconcileable upon 
the question of the right of search, and there has just 
appeared at London, a writing which would prove if 
necessary the impossibility of a conciliation. The 
author who signs himself “An Englishman,” is no 
less, we are told. than one of the legal advisers of 
the crown. We would willingly give credit to this, 
notwithstanding the poverty 6b his argumentation, 
for wise as a man may be, it is not granted to him to 
find good reasons for a cause where none are to be 
‘had. No one is ignorant that the Americans, whose 
slave population is numerous, are interested for the 
suppression of the trade; no one has ever reproached 
them with practising the slave trade on their own ace 
count. Lord Palmerston has merely pretended that 
their flag might cover this infamous traffic, and he 
has demanded the right of assuring bimself of the 
sincerity of the flag by denouncing to the U. States 
those who are engaged in it if, by chance any should 
be met with under the flag of the union. ell. this 
English author we are speaking of, enters into a long 
course of argument to show that Americans pos- 
sessing slaves, have necessarily false ideas upon the 
subject of the trade in them. The rest of the reply, 
for it is a reply to the pamphlet attributed to Gen. 
Cass is of the same force or rather of the same sin- 
cerity, the author having too many lights not to see 
the errors that he advances. For example. is it 
possible to believe in the validity of an argument 
such as this, though it be advanced in a despatch of 
the foreign office: The trade being declared piracy 
by an act of the powers creating a new law of na- 
tions, how refuse to a vessel of these powers the 
right of searching any vessel whatever, to ascertain 
whether it is not in the act of piracy?” The law of 
nations only has value inasmuch as it is the expres- 
sion of the general sentiment of their people. But 
this sentiment never has permitted, nor ever will, all 
the vessels of the world to he placed under a disho- 
norable suspicion and to deliver them thus to the 
meter. of the strongest. On the whole, although we 
have but little confidence in the party which at pre- 
sent wields power in the United States, we per- 
| sist in believing that England will not attain the ob- 
ject she has in view, in covering her pretensions to 
maritime supremacy with the pretext of a grand in- 
terest of humanity. 


From the Parisian correspondent of the Mitional Intel- 
ligencer, Paris, September 23 1842. 

The auspicious intelligence of the adoption of the 
treaty at Washington was received on the 16th, the 
date of my last communication, but we lacked the 
details, so that no comments were issued until the 
18th by the Paris editors. For those who wished and 
had predicted a very different issue to Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s mission it was a sore disappointment; No Ame- 
rican war, afterall!” The settlement of the Maine 
boundary question appeared important only as it af- 
fected the peace of the world; the text relating to the 
suppression of the slave trade possessed immediate 
interest for all the French politicians; because, not- 
withstanding the two conventions of France of 183] 
and 1833 with Great Britain, the opposition insists that 
the point of reciprocal visit 1s still open according to 

The Journal des Debats at int 


American example. 
thought the text obscure; the next day, it was of 


blacks, and to the political principle of the personal’ text for exercising impressment, but we know from | opinion that there is nothing in the treaty to confirm 
independence of every nation, a principle which is the detail of accumulated facts, that but recently, the report of the preceding week. viz: an admission 
the sine qua non condition of the existence even of a captains of vur merchant marine have been insulted, of the right of search by the United States. La 
pation. We go still farther in France; the re- their crews brutally treated, the vessels rummaged, 


lation of this point of international Jaw between Eng- 
and and the United States is to be considered as the 
ecedent upon which this question will have regulat- 
ed between all civilized states. The right of search 
such as it was established in 1831 and 33 between 
France and England, and in 1841, between the prin- 


cipal European powers, is universally considered as France; nevertheless, 
abrogated by the effect of the Anglo-American trea- that in the accounts, 


and the papers on board scattered; registers have 
been examined, cargoes turned about, and many 
things clandestinely taken. Have we ever learned 
that those guilty of those misdeeds have been pun- 
ished by the severity of the English admiralty? 

This pamphlet is by no mean a factum against 
the English writer pretends 
given by the Parisian press, of 


ty. In France, at least, it is regarded impossible for į the writing of the Ainerican author, “that France 


any miuistry ever to accept the right of search. 


Presse (also Ministerial) found a studied ambiguity;” 
its interpretation was, that England would yield no- 
thing; America grant nothing: that nothing more 
was stipulated than the presence of a squadron of 
each nation on the African coast; yet La Presse ar- 
gued that if England voluntarily abstained from 
boarding American vessels on account of it, this was 
a virtual abrogation of the French conventions above 
mentioned, since she admitted the possibility of sup- 


pressing the slave trade by means of distinct squads 
bas allowed herself to be carried away by a gross drons exercising a separate police over their respec- 
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tive flags. The Constilulionnel, generally so intelli- upon the turbulent inhabitants of Maine, without 
gent, was at a loss. in the slighest degree augmenting the military power 
The Radical and Legitimist journals chimed with of any enemy. The advantages gained are obvious. 
those of the dynastic opposition in the doctrine that Every country must be enriched by the most free 
the waving or suspension by the British of the claim navigation of its waters to the commerce of all, and 
of search in the treaty with the United States, gave if from natural circumstances we possess the power 
a right to the French government not merely to with- of closing those waters at any moment when injured 
hold all ratification of the Quintuple treaty, but to or offended, our power over those to whom their use 
abolish every convention on the subject. Le Consti-; is indispensable is much augmented. In proportion 
tutionnel, in a second article, treats the latter treaty as the navigation of the St. John's shall become ne- 
as annulled by the American, and insists that the cessary to the people of Maine will be their indis- 
conventions should be at once revised in the sense position to quarrel with those who must continue to 

in which the stipulations between Lord Ashburton bold the key of the river.“ 
& and Mr. Webster shall be received. Le Commerce; I have heretofore designated to you the London 
says: Spectator as an acute, reasonable, and independent 
| “England has yielded to her American rivals, quite paper, friendly, but not servile to the Peel adminis- 


* — satisfied and happy with saving appearances which tration and system. Its column of remarks, (1Sth 
every one can see through. Why is the honor re- instant), on the treaty conforms to its general cha- 
served to the United States of showing how the pre- racter. It represents fairly the positions and dis- 
tensions of England may be resisted? Is not France| positions in which the two governments commenced 
as great and as strong? Does she hold a lower rank and pursued the negotiation, and the nature and ten- 

amongst nations? Since the revolution of July, how-| dencies of the mutual concessions. ‘The unknown 
h ever, the English policy weighs us dọwn, and turns | quantity of land ceded by lord Ashburton could not 
us to its own advantage! The right of search, which | have paid for the shortest conceivable war between 
i the Americans have just rejected, was accepted by | the two countries: in future negotiations, it may serve 
á us after the public insult was received by the signa-| England to have given proof that she is willing to 
ture of July 15. Whence arises this difference be- waive demands on the score of material value.“ The 


Spectator thinks that if England had conceded most 
in respect of mere material interests, it is not to 
such an extent as to be felt injuriously; and that per- 
haps the most important fact and advantage of all is, 
“the excellent feeling towards England in her power- 
ful ally which the special mission has restored.” I 
shall venture upon a longer quotation, forming the 
philosophy of the case: 

No treaty can prevent future disputes if nations 
be in future inclined to dispute. The use and the 
only capacity of treaties is to set forth the mature 
and concurrent intentions of the contracting nations 
at any one time, as a chart for the guidance of the 
executive government in each country; they cannot 
bind either party to perpetual observance of the con- 
tract, because there is no superior jnrisdiction to 
enforce fulfilment. As soon as the circumstances or 
intentions of contracting parties alter, the treaty 
becomes waste puper; and then each party must rely 
on what remains of mutual friendliness, and on its 
own strength, to support its own intentions in a new 
conventicn—a fresh treaty or a war being the al- 
ternative. The worse alternative is rendered the 
less likely, not by rigid stipulations which cannot be 
enforced, but by every thing which promotes kindly 
feelings and free neighborly intercourse. Clear and 
definite terms in minor details may undoubtedly pre- 
vent differences, but it is of -far more importance to 
place the several parties to the Largian in sucha 
frame of mind that they do not desire to differ; and 
when the change is made from eagerness for violent 
extremities to that happy temper, the highest office 
of diplomacy is fulfilled.” 

I would cordially respond to the final sentiment. 
Abstracting the considerations of common origin, 
language, laws, fundamentals in political and social 
economy, and the principles and precepts of a com- 
mon Christianity—sheer wordly wisdom dictates that 
the two mighty nations, who can or must do each 
other the most harm in war, and the greatest good in 
peace, should sedulously cultivate mutual kindness 
and deference, and constantly endeavor to live in the 
broadest and closest amity. The American journals, 
in which ingenuity to detect weak points or pick 
holes“ in the treaty, with reference to American 


tween the two countries. In two words it may be 
stated to be that the American cabinet depends on its 
strength at home against foreign powers, and the 
French cabinet needs foreign assistance to resist 
what it finds at home.” 

Party spirit, as you see, at once seized on those 
stipulations to annoy and involve the Guizot cabinet; 
whatever sense and compass may be allowed to them 
the cabinet cannot abrogate the conventions, nor 
will it venture to ratify the Quintuple treaty on any 
grounds. 


With regard to your new tariff, all the Paris press 
is disappointed, and would be more vexed if the mea- 
sure did not seem to them more injurious for the 
British than the French export trade. I have hereto- 
fore quoted to you the French hopes and predictions 
which the final action of congress has not confirmed. 
Inconsistsncy on the tariff subject is universal. As 
lately as the 13th instant, Le Constitutionnel observed: 
„Our main branches of manufacture should be vigi- 
lantiy and strenuously protected against all foreign 
competition.” ‘The consolation of the London press 
lies in the idea that your tariff bill is a bad one in 
itself—a fiscal expedient which a short time will 

rove to be abortive. “Jt is some solace,” says the 

imes, that, fromthe present aspect of affairs in 
America, there appears every probability that the 
new scheme will not be of long duration. The new 
apportionment of the population, according to the 
last cengus, will, it is expected, give such additional 
- weight to the agricultural interests of the Union, 
that the next congress, which will be elected on the 
new arrangement, wil] certainly not allow a high 
tariff to remain.“ All the adversaries of the corn 
laws are aroused to fresh exertion by the persuasion 
that a repeal or essential modification of them in ſa- 
vor of American grain would rally in the U. States 
an overwhelming force against any restrictive sys- 
tem. J refer you to a remarkable article of the 
London Morning Chronicle, contained in my roll.— 
The commercial paragraphist of that paper gives you 
in the same number, information rather too proba- 
ble. He says: 

Until American credit be cleansed from the sin of 
repudiation, and her currency placed upon a specie 
basis, the mere passing of the tariff bill and giving 
authority to issue millions of treasury notes will do 
little towards the restoration of American credit in 
the European money market.“ 

i nave selected for my printed budget several ela- 
borate London articles on the treaty. Those of the 
Times and the Chronicle are the most important. 

The Whig Globe and the ultra Tory Post were 
far, at the outset, from indulging a spirit of rancor 
and exaggeration to be compared with that of the 
Chronicle. They deemed the concessions made by 
lord Ashburton important;” they could see nothing 
to boast of in the stipulations so far as regarded 
England,” but they would acknowledge that peace 
wus most desirable, if not indispensable in the cir- 
cumstances of the two powers, whatever might be 
the price paid for the guarantee of it,” and they 
would be glad when the t.eaty received the sanction 
of the British as well as the American government. 
The Standard, (a Peel or ministerial paper), con- 
tended that the free navigation of the gr. John’s | bears as its correlative such suspension or abstinence 
must prove of unqualified advantage to British in- from visit by one of the other's flag, except by reel 
terests. Its views are as follows: rocal consent, in particular cases or exigencies. It 

In liberating the navigation of the St. John's] was eminently desirable that the American national 
river, Great Britain has, in the first place, consult-| councils should furnish proof—as they do in that sti- 
ed the commercial interests of her own provinces | pulation—of their heartiness in the common cause 
adjacent to that river; in the second, she bas obtain- to suppress the slave trade. This accords with the 
ed a hold of interest in the preservation of peace, {uniform professions of the slavebolding states, and 
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the majority in that well-informed and perspicacioug 
assembly by which it was accepted would alone per- 
suade me of its thorough acceptableness. Surely the 
settlement of the boundary question defies the most 
captious scrutiny. On the other heads, what has not 
been obtained from Great Britain could not have 
been wrung nor expected. The Spectator suggests 
that, touching the suppression of the slave trade. the 
United States, in the eighth article, have made a 
friendly advance where England only maintained her 
old position. The text of the eighth article strikes 
me as implying, necessarily, the suspension for the 
five years of Lord Aberdeen’s instructions to British 
cruisers to board vessels under the American flag, 
suspected to be slavers. The stipulation to maintain 
an adequate American squadron on the American 
coast “to enforce, separately and respectively, the 
laws, rights, and obligations of the two countries,” 


claims and interests, may be exercised, have not yet | own report. 


fallen into my hands. mposed as the senate is, ; the disputed territory has been divided into two equal 


| 


repels the charge of sympathy with that trade, by 
which so many of the European writers and orators 
have interpreted American repugnance and resistance 
to the British claim of visit in whatever form pro- 
pounded. In addition to the Morning Chronicle's 
sweeping vituperation of Lord Ashburton’s views and 
feelings, I find that the other whig organ, the Globe, 
(21st inst.) abjures even the slight favor with which 
it first viewed the case; declares the boündary-ar- 
rangement to be. for Great Britain, “an utter fail- 
ure’—“a surrender to America of advantages for 
which an equivalent is in vain looked for in the trea- 
ty itself, and in any collateral act of her legislature 
and executive.“ The Globe continues: No wonder 
that the Americans have feasted Lord Achburton, 
that he has become their idol,“ &c. On the 21st the 
Chronicle returned to the onslaught, and, spurning 
the idea of peace on such terms as those conceded by 
Lord Ashburton dashes forward in this strain: 

“Look at the first effect of Lord Ashburton’s con- 
cessions,’ as illustrated in the haughty tone of the 
French newspapers. The first fruit of your truck- 
ling to America is that you must make the same de- 
grading ho-too to France. You have given a color to 
the refusal of France to ratify the treaty, the negotia- 
tion of which had all but plunged the two countries 
into war.” 

The Times of the same date interposes in -behalf 
of the concessions, excusing them on the plea of a pa- 
ramount peace policy—absolute necessity. I must 
presume that the lament and imprecations over the 
treaty cannot be just in both countries; I may sur- 
mise that the party censors are in both a little wrong. 
extravagant, implacable. The London Times says: 
On the whole, the termination of the affair is one for 
which we have reason to be grateful to the govern- 
ment. A speedy settlement was necessary. By war 
or by sacrifice, the settlement must have been pur- 
chased. Whatever sacrifice may have been made, it 
is less than the value of that (we hope lasting) quiet 
which it has purchased.“ An American abroad is 
disposed to use the same language, referring to the 
agency of the American executive and senate. Peace 
at all or any price may be called spurious or extreme 
doctrine; but peace, without dishonor or eventual loss, is 
moral law and common sense. La Presse has a second 
long editorial commentary on the 8th article of the 
treaty. It exults that the British editors are obliged 
to acknowledge that the American government has 
not sacrificed right or dignity in the matter of search; 
it insists that England must put France on the same 
footing as the Americans. The Charivari has seen 
stanzas on the same subject directed against M. Gui- 
zot. The burden of the humorous song is that Pre- 
sident Tyler gets every thing from Sir Robert Peel, 
and M. Guizot nothing. and that Sir Robert means 
to make the French cabinet pay for Tyler's extor- 
tions, though the British concesstons to Maine would 
authorise a peremptory demand of the immediate re- 
cognition of French dominion over Algeria. 


Paris, October 15, 1842. 

Two of the editorial columns of the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the } 1th instant are occupied by an 
attempted refutation of Mr. Featherstonhaugh's 
speech on the Ashburton treaty. It is described as 
“an official exposition made by a government organ 
of what the government considers the merits of the 
treaty, and an official reply to the many attacks on 
that instrument.” The Chronicle contends that the 
statements of the orator are not borne out by the text 
of the treaty, nor in accordance with the tenorof his 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s assertion that 


moieties, and that Great Britain has retained that 
moiety which secures to her every object which was 
essential to the security of her colonies, is particular- 
ly controverted. According to the Chronicle, ‘the 
truth is that Great Britain, in virtue of her right, has 
literally retained nothing of the disputes territory,and 


the small portion vouchsafed to her is intrinsically 
worthless, besides affording no security.” The only 
ground for the official character ascribed to the speech 


appears to be the orator’s allegation that he enjoys 
the confidence of the present British ministry as well 
as the last. The Chronicle proceeds thus: 
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“Mr. Featherstonhaugh says that what we hare 


ceded to the United States south of the St. John never 


was. 
any 
that it would ) ; 
a good railroad communication could be established | 
on British territory between New Brunswick and 
'Canada?—and does he not know that a line for that | 
purpose was 00 through the disputed territory 
south of the St. John?—that that railroad was to have 
united St. Andrews and Quebec?—that the further 
proceedings in regard to it were stopped because thg 
territory was in dispuic:—aud that the groundjuveg. 
which that railway would have run is now to become 


i 


importance to Great Britain. Does he think 


be of no importance to Great Britain if | 


and we suppose he means, never could be, of 
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part of the State of Maine instead of British terri- 
tory?” 

The Paris paper La Commerce pretends to have re- 
ceived from 
from your department of state to the diplomatic corps 
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the treatv and the correspondence has been execut- 
ed and published. The writer7had distinguished 
himself, if at all, only on geographical and mercan- 


— 


ashington information of a eireular tile themes. His present essay 13 the most intelli- 


gent, broad, and impartial hitherto furnished by 


wherein your government declares that the United either the French or English press on the subject. 
States will never concede a right of visit, or search, | He traces the history of the boundary question; ana- 
to any foreign nation whatever, but will inflexibly | lyses aid criticises the correspondence, including the 
maintain the honor and independence of their flag. communications of the commissioners of Maine and 
though always earnest to lend all possible aid to the | Massachusetts, and decides respecting merits and 


su; pression of the execrable slave trade. The Nu- 
tional has discussed your treaty more deeply aid ac- 
utely than any other French journal. It recurred 
yesterday to its main topics. 
on the face of it, made by : 
the Stuarts: British claims and pride wholly sacrific- 


| 
| 
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demerits in a way to convince the reader of the sin- 
cerity at least of his judgments. He thinks that 
Lord Ashburton was too direct, fronk, and pliable; 


It is the first bad treaty that he put himself at once in the power of the 
England since the era of! American array of negotiators by showing his cards, 


his whole game, at the very outset. He finds all the 


ed: there was, however, no absolute necessity for the diplomatic finesse, artifice, resolution, and manage- 


sudden conclusion with reference to American de- 
signs or means of aggression: what, then, the expla- 
nation of all this complaisance, compliance, and eager 
reconcilement? Why, the Quintuple Treaty had be- 
come hopeless as against the United States by the 
refusal of France to exchange ratifications. This re- 
approximated the two countries politically; it might 
induce a close maritime alliance; the British supre- 
macy on the ocean would be more seriously threaten- 
ed. No time was to be lost in removing these evils; 
the United States must be propitiated and France tso- 
lated. This scheme lies at the bottom of the treaty of 
conces ion. England has acted towards France, in 
order to weaken and crush her, as Lovie XIV. did 
towards Holland two centuries ago: England foresees 
that there must be, ere long, a death struggle be- 
tween her oligarchy and French democracy. Such 
is the strain of the Republican cracle. The ideas of 
the National are not mine. Doubtless all the royal 
and aristocratic interests—I might add all the foreign 
national and industrial, and all the domestice indus- 
trial interests—apprehend an outbreak, soon or late. 
of the democracy, or rather the revolutionary of 
France, and the monarchical councils study to be 
prepared. But certainly these do not wish to pro- 
voke it, though they believe that it would be suicidal. 
All of them prefer the stability of the present French 
institutions and universal peace in Christendom, to 
anv violent extinction of what they consider as the 
worst element of disturbance ard danger. Europe 
never possessed at the same time so many capable 
and enlizhtened sovereigns as now: those of France, 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Holland are statesmen of 
‘tthe first order. The Kings of Belgium, Denmark, 
Saxony, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Sardinia, Naples, if 
not so distinguished, Jook and act in the same direc- 
tion. They all understand that they fortify their 
thrones and consult their immediate quiet and secu- 
rity by making the essential and general welfare of 


ment on the American side. Mr. Webster's notes, 
he says, were less directed to his lordship’s ideas and 
aims than to American opinion, to his own popular 
responsibility: the one felt and wrote as areal pleni- 
potentiary and a commissary of pacification; the other 
as an attorney and champion, acting for particular 
states not less than for the national gain, and with an 
eye to the political and personal consideration or dis 
repute which would result to himself according to 
the nature and issue of his dealing in the case. Mr. 
Lemoinne deems it indisputable that the U. States 
have the best of the bargain, and that England pavs 
dear for the pacification; but he acknowledges this 
to he a very important result for her European and 
Oriental concerns. He speaks of American extor- 
tion on the boundary topic; the more was freely of- 
fered, the more was roundly asked. He regards the 
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COMMENTS ON THE TREATY. 
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cause the southern states to be more and more dis- 


contented with this tariff; we must seek cotton in 
Brazil: by a proper convention with that country, 
we may amply compensate ourselves for the loss 
which the absurd final act of the American congress 
is likely to inflict upon us.” The Prince de Joine 
ville will touch at Rio, and an Austrian Archduke 
has gone, or will soon go thither. Report makes 
them rival suitors for the hand of the sister of the 
emperor of Brazil. 

orrespondence mentions—what, I doubt not, is 
true—that Mr. Wheaton was indefatigably urgent 
with the congress at Stutgard, in behalf of Ame- 
rican rice and tobacco. That congress has conceded 
nothing to the British solicitations for modifications 
of the league’s tariff. The body will publish, ere 
long, a digest of its discussions and measures. 
since a committee of the ablest Italian jurists was 
appointed at Rome to revise all the penal processes 
and laws. The result is a new code. conformable to 
the spirit and progress of the ace, and creditable to 
the wisdom anid liberality of the holy see. All the pri- 
vileges and immunities of the higher classes, all ine- 
qualities before the law, are abolished; every one 
accused is to be tried by his “natural judges; eccle- 


siastical tribunals remain, but only for the clergy 


and for offences strictly clerical. 

The correspondence between Mr. Webster and 
Lord Ashburton, now extant in most of the London 
papers, proves a rich theme of additional obloquy 
on his lordship and the treaty: the charges and epi- 
thets employed by the Morning Chronicle and the 
Herald would suit the very worst case of diplomatic 
imbecility and treachery to be found in all history. 


navigation of the St. John's as the most dangerous] A correspondent of the Chronicle says: “The treaty, 


of the British concessions, and the transfer of the 
Madawaska settlers as the least excusable. There 
is French sympathy is this notion. The notes of the 
Massachusetts and Maine commissioners are severe- 
ly handled by the Paris critic. He calls them won- 
ders of mauvais ton, mauraise langage, and fanfaro- 
nade. Their “great airs,” ungracious remarks, pro- 


that ignominous and destructive document—the capi- 
tulation as you rightly term it—cannot possibly be 
lasting. England may, and she has, put up with a 
disadvantageous arrangement, but to a dishonorable 
paction she hus never consented and will never sub- 
mit.” This vilification and bluster will continue, 
but the British people, and the American, must ulti- 
mately rejoice in the settlement at Washington. 


with the dignitied moderation and conciliatory strain Lord Ashburton’s communications—congenial I pre- 


digious conceit, forms, he adds, a strong strain | 


of the British envoy. The final paragraph of the 
Maine commissioners is specially the matter of his 
ridicule. He reasons and pronounces against Mr. 


Webster’s doctrines and conclusions in the cases of | 
the Caroline and the Creole, and admires the just; noon, the overland mail from India. 


firmness” of Great Britain with regard to the prin- 
ciples involved inthe latter. But the Americans, 
with this writer, are absolutely right about impress- 


sume with the sentiments and views of sir Robert 
Peel—have filled me with esteem for the negotiator, 
and greatly increased my original trust in the since- 
rity of his whole mission. We had, yesterday after- 
We may infer 
from the complexion of the several accounts that the 
armies heyond the Indus would advance upon Cabul. 
On the 18th May the British captured Chapoo,which 


ment; the British claim is arrogant, unfounded, and | is styled “the celebrated city, and mart of the Chi- 
inadmissible; the spirit, cogency, and peremptori-| nese trade with Japan.” The British expedition 
ness of the American government here, deserve all was fully assembled in the Chinese seas—110 vessels, 


praise. With respect to the eighth article of the 


their subjects their proper and zcaious busine-s, and treaty, it certainly, he thinks, does not concede a 
preserving liberal and amicable relations between) right of visit; the parties are to exercise, severally, 


themselves, 
alty which fatally influenced the moral and physical 
weal of the nations Ín former centuries have disap- 
peared, and would be impossible, without utter ruin 
or extreme risk, if as 5 or openly practised. We 
must ascribe this single reſorm and intellectual su- 
periority of the crowned heads not to accident or im- 
proved education alone, but to the character and ten- 
dencies of the age—to the advances and the fear of 
democracy: Metternich is the real ruler of Austria. 
and Peel of Great Britaiu; policy, domestic and na- 
tional, is not less judicious, discerning, and elevated 
in them; and so with the Regent of Spain. The 
Austrian sway in Italy has become a beneficent, salu- 
tary administration, whatever its principles and con- 
duct with regard to mere political freedom. You 
have seen that the Papal See has issued a criminal 
code meliorated to the best standard, and which des- 
troys every vestige of the feudal immunities and se- 
verities that prevailed over Europe a few generations 
back, to the shame of human nature and law. Di- 
plomatic communication of every kind and obj: ct has 
grown, I doubt not, into comparative frankness and 

honesty. The most secret discussion transpires; the 
notes and protocols find their way into the journals; 
public opinion impends over every diplomatic agent 
and transaction. Whoever reads the general histo- 
ries of the old regime, and such works as that of 
Flassan. with some knowledge of the real concerns, 
dispositions, and lights of the governments of ourday, 
will conclude that though much of dissension, intri- 
gue, and obliquity may remain in inter-Cabinet rela- 
tions, there is considerably less of intricateness, diver- 
gence, simulation, occultness, trick, corruption, ma- 
liznant passion and purpose, than contjnued until the 
dowufall of Napoleon. 


The number of La Revue des Deux Mondes issued 
this day contains an article signed John Lemoinne, of 
twenty-three close pages, on the new treaty between 
the United States and England. I have perused it 
with interest, and some surprise at the despatch with 
which so comprehensive and particular a survey of 
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The personal vices and excesses of roy- | their maritime police and anti-slave trade laws. On 


the whole, Mr. Lemoinne supposes that a treaty 
which has left much unadjusted of perilous import, 
will tend to weaken rather than to revive or main- 
tain sentiments of concord and amity between the 
two countries. I think him egregiously wrong on 
this head, and mistaken on some others. My pur 
pose is merely to report what has come from a 


f 


French pen in the most methodical, elaborate, and 
authoritative way. The questions of the Creole and 
remote impressment wear a softer and more encour- 
aging aspect from Lord Ashburton’s acknowledg- 
ments in regard to equity anddanger. Perpetual al- 
legiance will, ere very long, be put on the same 
shelf with divine right of kings and passive obe- 
dience of people. England may and will abstain, 
conformably to her ideas of prudence, from search 
and impressment, when the occasion shall offer. 
Sufficient for the year is the good thcreof. 


Paris, October 7, 1842. 

Some of the newspaper oracles inform us that 
Louis Philippe is busy and eager with projects of a 
triangular commercial league or customs’? union— 
France and Belgium with the Zollverein, and of a 
close politica] approximation to Russia. The main 
obstac.e to any comprehensive continental alliance 
for France is the general distrust, beyond all the 
French frontiers, of the stability of the present or- 
der of things. Mr. de Langsdorf, the minister pleni- 
potentiary to Brazil, has just sailed irom Toulon, 
and will arrive at Rio about the same time as Mr. 
Ellis, the British envoy extraordinary, whose objects 
are a commercial treaty and new arrangements for 
the suppression of the slave trade. To this object 
the French minister will lend his aid; to the former, 
oppose every consideration he can bring to bear upon 
the uncerstandings and feelings of the Brazilians. 
He has, himself. to propose favorable terms for the 
Brazil cotton trade with France, provided the same 
can be obtained for French wines. Le Siecle of the 
4th inst. complaining of your tariff, says: “We must 


16,400 troops—destined to the norih of the empire. 


We shall hear of great doings. 


From the .duzburg Gazette. 

“Touching the right of visit, opinions in France 
are more and more in accordance with that of the 
United States. General Cass and Mr. Everett have 
had a conference with Count St. Aulaire, under the 
sanction of M. Guizot, and the outlines of a new 
treaty for the suppression of the slave trade have b 
this time, probably, been communicated to the Bri- 
tish government as a substitute for the conventions 
of 1831 and 1833, and the unratified treaty of 1841.” 


From the New York Courier des Etats Unis, Nov. 4th. 

The course of the policy of the British govern- 
ment has been amending for soinetime past. Is it 
from good faith? or from necessity? If the devil 
makes himself a hermit, is it because he is becom- 
ing old? We would rather believe it is that he 
is becoming more enlightened. ‘The Times, the or- 
gan of the tory party which has hitherto been dis- 
tinguished for its political and religious fanaticism, 
has suddenly assumed a remarkable degree of tole- 
rance. It avows that the British pretensions for im- 
pressment of sailors. that is, to search and seize in 
foreign vessels seamen supposed to be Englishmen by 
birth, are hard to be justitied, and even almost in- 
vites the government to renounce them. “The right 
is doubtful,” it says, ‘‘and the inconveniences of its 
execution are certain. It is not necessary to recruit 
the British forces by such means. Consequently, it 
would be possible to accede to a declaration to that 
effect, and to renounce a practice which it is not in- 
tended to revive.” The Globe and other whig jour- 
nals approve of this declaration which is as impor- 
tant as it is unexpected. 


From the London Times. 

The despatch in which Mr. Webster corcluded 
his late correspondence with Lord Ashburton, and 
communicated to the British envoy the views of the 
American government on the subject of the impress- 
ment of British seamen from American merchant 
vessels, has given rise to very absurd inferences on 
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the continent; but at the same time the subject de- 
serves the fullest consideration. Mr. Webster has 
not exaggerated the hardships and evils which this 
practice occasioned in the course of the last war. A 
power which even in its mildest form was peculiarly 
liable to be abused, was put into the hands of those 
most likely to abuse it. Redress was almost impos- 
sible, yet the number of cases in which redress was 
aciually obtained and seamen discharged on the ap- 
plication of the American government, shows that 
the abuses of this mode of impressment were ac- 
knowledged by the English admiralty to be frequent. 
From the month of July, 1796, to that of April, 
1797, the American secretary of state applied for 
the discharge of 271 seamen, stating themselves to 
be American citizens. Of this number 86 were dis- 
charged, 37 more were detained for want of proof 
A their national character, but the remaining 148 
had already sailed beyond the reach of inquiry. The 
increasing commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries, and especially the vast tide of emigration 
which has flowed since the peace from the shores of 
Great Britain to the ports of the United States, 
would now, of course, render these painful ques- 
tions of still more frequent occurrence; and Mr. 
Webster argues, with equal truth and ingenuity, that 
whilst Great Britain encourages emigration to all 
parts of the world, both within and beyond the do- 
minions of the crown, it is inconsistent and unjust 
to affect to claim that strict a'legiance from her 
former subjects which she has encouraged them to 
transfer to another powcr. 

The question, however, loses much of its difficulty, 
when it is divested of ull the exaggeration which na- 
tional prejudices and former abuses have attached 
toit. The practice of impressment even within the 
jurisdiction of the crown of England is no regular 
or indefensible part of the law or constitution of this 
country; it is an extraordinary power, exercised by 
virtue of impress warrants from the adiniralty. under 
a commission which the crown is, by long establish- 
ed custom, empowered by the annual mutiny act to 
grant. It rests entirely with the executive govern- 
ment for the time being to exert or to leave dormant 
that power; for although the law. and ancient cus- 
toms still more than law, have giver a color of right 
to this exercise uf force on the personal services ofa 
portion of the queen’s subjects, it cannot be doubted 
that nothing but the most imperious necessity would 
induce the admiralty to revive a practice so adverse 
to the general principles of British liberty. The 
condition of seamen has been greatly improved, and 
the encouragement held out to them to enlist bas 
been increased by the act passed in the fifth year of 
the last reign; and nothing but actual experience 
will convince us that the navy cannot be adequately 
manned by voluntary engagements, assisted by suita- 
ble bounties. If, however, it be found that in case 
of a war the mercantile shipping of this country 
could not or would not, transfer a sufficient number 
of seamen tothe queen’s service, it would then be 
possible to introduce some system of maritime con- 
scription more bumane and fair than the brutal and 
indiscriminating clatch of the press-gang. 

Mr. Webster is certainly right in contending that 
the evils of the system of tmpressment. as practiced 
by this country in former wars, are greatly enhanced 
when it is attempted to enforce its operations be- 
yond the natural limits of the territory and jurisdic- 
tion of England aud her dependencies. Except as a 
belligerent right, nothing can be said m defence of it; 
and even as a belligerent right it is altogether differ- 
ent from the practice of visiting neutral ships in 
search of the enemy’s property. Ihe right is a part 
of the law of nations; it is a necessary part of mark 
time welfare; and in spite of occasional protests 
against it. it bas been asserted and exercised by all 
prent maritime states, and by none more than by the 

reach themselves in the best days of their naval re- 
nown. But although a neutral exposes himself to 
risk by taking the enemy’s goods on boord, and be- 
comes pro tanto an enemy, the circumstance of the 
voluntary presence of certain English sailors on 
board an American merchant ship is a very question- 
able ground for exercising a quasi-hostile power in 
that vessel. For be the municipal law of England 
what it may in relation to a neutral vessel, a British 
officer has no claim to act uncer any other law than! 


that which 1s recognized by the world, or conceded! to the nominations which have been made of him by 


by a special treaty. 

There is, we believe, a very strong probability that 
in the event of a war, no instructions for the impress- 
ment of British seamen found in American merchant 
vessels, will be issued to our cruisers. ‘The right is 
doubitnl, the inexpediency of such a practice certain; 
nor can it be necessary for the British navy to re- 
cruit its forees by such means. It might, therefore, 
be possible to accede to a declaration to this effect. 
and to renounce a practice which it is not intended 
to revive. 


But, as we have already said, the evils of impress- peared upon the stand and addressed the multitud 
ment are not coniined to this particular application for the space of about three quarters of an hour in 
of it; and it can scarccly be doubted that the most one of his very happiest eitarts. We shall not, for 
fitting and dignified mode of removing the apprehen ; the present, attempt a sketch of his remarks, hurried 
sions entertained on the subject by certain foreign as it would be, but will promise our rcaders to en- 
powers, would be to adopt some general measure for deavor to lay before them a full sketch of his speech 
the entire abolition of arbitrary impressment both at in a few days. In reply to his nomination, or ra- 
home and abroad. Such a measure has, if we mis- ther the concurrence in his nomination, by several 
take not, been at various times contemplated and dis- other states, for the next presidency, he maintained 
cussed by men whose expcrience and zeal in the ser- | the ground taken by him in the speech delivered in 
vice qualified them to promote it. A peace which this city at the festival on the 9th of July last, aud 
has already lasted for more than a quarter of a cen- which has formed his invariable answer to all appli- 
tury has paralysed the influence of that ancient cus- | cations for his consent to the use of his name in this 
tom by which public opinion was led to tolerate the , behalf. At the closeof his address, the anxious 
practice, and we are persuaded that it would con-!crowd were clamorous for him to proceed. He re- 
duce to the dignity of the country, the security of | pealedly begged to be excused, and it was with the 
a large and useful class of men, as well as to the 5 reluctance that he was permitted to retire 
maintenance of amicable relations with foreign coun- from the stand, which he did amidst the deafening 
tries, if it was distinctly intimated that the levies of | shouts of the vast multitude, who had greedily 
seamen of her majesty’s ships will ever hereafter be drank in the words that fell from his lips, and wero 
conducted on settled principles, and not assisted by yet unsatisfied and eager for more. 
violence or fraud. Hon. Wm. Owsley, according to previous arrange- 

ment, then rose to greet and welcome the whig mem- 
bers of congress from Kentucky, and to assure them 
of ai rd eda hae which their constituents“ 
| viewed their political course, and the gratitude the 
KENTUCKY STATE CONVENTION AND | felt for the constant and untiring 91150 5 of a wiht 
BARBECUE. congress, at every sacrifice except that of honor, to 

The Lexington Intelligencer of Oct. 28. gives an ‘grant relief to a suffering and distressed people, and 
account of the state convention held at Frankfort on|to restore sound and healthy action to the govern- 
the 26th inst., for the purpose of responding to the | ment. 
nomination by several states, of Henry Clay as a] At the conclusion of Judge Owsley’s remarks, the 
candidate for the presidency and of the barbecue president announced that the hour was late and that 
given at the same time and place to the whig mem- | a bountiful repast had been spread in the new mar- 
bers of congress fiom Kentucky. The convention et house by the Franklin Clay Club, of which all 
was organized by the appointment of Thomas Met- who felt disposed were invited to partake. The 
calf as president, 21 vice presidents and 2 secretaries. |ccowd, however, were impatient to hear Mr. Critten- 

Governor Metcalfe appeared upon a staging erect- com and would not consent to leave the ground until 
ed upon the capitol steps, and returned his thanks in ! he had spoken. 

5 ater „ edges rou In obedience to the general call, Mr. Crittenden 

4 esq. 0 ichtnond, then rose, and, alter a | cose and made one of his best speeches. He was in 
short address, proposed for the consideration of the his happiest mood, and the bursts of eloquence, 
convention the following resolutions, which were | flashes of wit, strokes of satire, and the deep, pow- 
adopted by acclamation: erful, and overwhelming reasoning with which his 

Resolved, That a sound national currency, of uni- | speech was interspersed, were responded to bv his 
form value, is as indispensable Ip the well being of delighted and entranced audience in a manner which 
the great body politic of the United States as the showed the intensity of the feeling it excited, and 
unobstructed circulation of the blood is to the human | the clear conviction it carried with it. What Kantur: 
body. kian was there who did not feel proud of her native 

Resolved, That executive power has increased, is son on this occasio? And when he spoke of the 
increasing, and that it ought to be circumscribed, | trappings of office, and scorniully repelled the mean 
and such limitations and safeguards thrown around | appeal lately made by one high in office, but nothing 
it as will render it no longer dangerous to the publie else, to the Whigs, to support the present administra- 
liberties. tion, not upon principle, but for the sake of securing 

Resclred, That, as one means of checking execu- the patronage of the government in the shape of dis- 
tive encroachment, the veto power should be more | tribution of office among themselves, the burning 
precisely defined, and be subjected to further limita- | eloquence of Kentucky's gifted son carried a tenfold 
tions and qualifications. efect from the fact that in his own person was re- 

Resolved, That the constitution ought to be so cognised one who had proved true to herself and his 
amended as to render a person ineligible to the office country amid all temptations of power and place 
of president of the United States after a service of] and who had scorned and rejected office when he 
one term. could no longer hold it consistent with his feelings 

Resolved, That the public lands, in conformity with of duty to his country, 
the trusts created expressly or by just implication He had no excuse to make; he had no offence to 
on their acquisition, ought to be distributed in a spi- palliate. He stood before his countrymen not to 
rit of liberality towards the new states, and, as an often treason or defend the traitor. He took ollice 
act of justice, to all the states. not for office sake, but fur the good of his country; 

Resolved, That the revenue for the support of the and when he could no longer hope to attain his end, 
general government ought to be raised by duties he voluntarily, and without a personul regret, laid 
upon foreign imports, aud not by direct or inter- dom the trappings of office with which, with the 
nal taxation upon the people; and that, in the impo- uanimous approval of his countrymen, he had been 
sition of duties for this purpose. it is the true policy invested. Who does not feel the honor and interests 
of governmentto make such discriminations as will of Kentucky to be safe in such hands, and what 
protect and encourage American industry coming in | heart does not a With gratitude to a beneficent 
competition with the rival productions of foreign in- Providence for having blessed Kentucky with such a 
dustry, and to meet the unfriendly restrictions of fo- {72% A wom o vontide that honor and those inte- 
reign nations by countervailing enactments. rests? But we have been betrayed into a greater 


; „ {length of remark upo i j adj 
Rasolved, That. at a time of unexampled pecunia- ek: pon this subject than we had in- 

ry distress, brought upon the county by the mal-ad-| At the conclusion of Mr. Crittenden's s ech. tl 
ministration of the general government, a strict and | crowd dispersed, some to private 5 , the 
wise economy in the disbursement of the public mo- whig house Aas open—and others 15 Ae ea 
aca oe be ae 5 **VV and | parbacue, prepared at the new and spacious 1 
useless offices abolisbed, and extravagance of every | house. Here was the creates 
kind repressed. greutest abundance of every 


thing, prepared in the best barbacue style—no! the 
Resolved, ‘That we recognise in our fellow citizen, 5 : Cartas 


was one article without which, nu great while si 
Henay Cray, the faithful exponent of the princi- ee se; 


8 f it would have been impossible to have gotten up a 
ples here annouuced, and Kentucky heartily responds | barbacue—we mean intoæiculing drinks—there were 


none of these there, and, as a consequence, there 
was no disturbance of any kind during the day.— 
Early after dinner, the crowd again collected in the 
state house yard, and a call was made for Genera! 
Coombs, who appeared on the stand and sought to 
excuse himself on the ground that there were seve- 
ral members of congress present, who were oxpeet. 
ed to address the meeting. The crowd, however 
insisted upon “a shot” from the “Kentucky rifle " 
and he pulled trigger and gave it to them. He spoke 
twenty or thirty minutes with great effect, judicious- 
ly blending wit and bumor with solid argument. 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


her sister stales fur the office of president of the U. 
States. 

Resolved, That Kentucky, proud of the nomination 
of her own favorite son for the first office of the na- 
tion, will cheerfully acquiesce in the nomination of 
any distinguished and patriotic individual who may 
be selected for the second gilice. 

When the eighth resolution was read, the air was 
rent with the continued and enthusiastic shouts of the 
dense mass. In compliance with the invitation of a 
committee appointed for that purpose, Mr. Cray ap- 
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Garret Davis, 


Hon. 
of the 


John White, speaker 
and hon. L. W. Andrews, were then introduced and the subsequent negotiations. 


addressed the assemblage in eloquent speeches upon sonably expected that the final result of these ne- 
the various topics which have engaged the attention i 
of congress during the last session. 

After night the crowd assembled in the courthouse, 
and speeches were made by hon. J. T. Morehead, 
hon. C. Allan, hon. J. C. Sprigg, and S. Turner and 
W. F. Bullock and W. J. Graves, esqs. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted calling a 
state convention to be held at Frankfort on the se- 
cond Thursday in October, 1843, for the purpose of 
nominating suitable candidates for governor and lieu- 
tenant governor. e 


zens of the southern states. 
in the judgment of the i 
of the negotiations, à 
A Winc ConveNnTIOn was held at Jackson, Ten- the questions immediately pending 
nessee, on the 14th instant. There were about 2,500 governments, 
persons present. General T. G. Polk was called to ple at the north and some of them at the south, and 
the chair and addressed the assembly in a felicitous 
style of fervid eloquence. A preamble and resolution 
were adopted without @ dissenting voice, nominating 
Henry Clay for the presidency, and James C. Jones, 
for re-election as governor of the state. ‘The con- 
vention was addressed by the hon. Milton Brown, C. 


merit, gentlemen, 


versy between our Own government and foreign 
states, a disposition i 


view of things—to general, I 


H. Williams, and John W. Crockett. The best spirit | say, an universal American spirit and 
prevailed. [Louis. Adv. ing, knowing no local divisions and governed by no cruelly aud barbarism that 
exclusive regard to any particular interest. to us from former aces. 


THE TREATY AND MR. WEBSTER. And I need not say tò yOu, 
eo The news of the ratification by the British govern- 
ment of the treaty negotiated at Washington has 
been received with general satisfaction throughout 
the country. On the 4th instant, at meridian, a sa- 
lute of 100 guns was fired in honor of the occasion 
York, which was responded 
to by equal number from Brooklyn and from Jersey 


vernments depend essentially on 
of the people and their 5 
latter being sustained by t 


not this general 
great and powerful and acute governments of mode 
. : : times. No one, therefore, Mr. President. need 
of New York, accompanied by any merit of acting on 
board, waited in 
for the purpose of expressing 
services in negotiatin the treaty. 
that the throng assem led was too great for the Gov- 
ernor’s room in the city hall, and the multitude re- 
aired to the space in ront, where James De Pey |, 
ster Ogden. esd. a ressed Mr. Webster as ſollows: 


As president of the chamber of commerce, and 
this occasion, | have the 
i passed 


judgment in regard 


ed. Nevertheless, 
states, and especially the leading 5 of t 


at the last stated meeting of the chamber. 
other world, allof whom watch, i 


pression of its sentiments as embodied in this resolu- 
tions, is intended as a mark of respect for the assi- 
duity and the talents which, in the opinion of the 
chatnber, you 
secure a continuance 
commercial nations, and is tendered as a tribute of 
thanks for the service you 
mercial intererests of our country in the negotiation 
of the late treaty 


safety and honor of the country require 
should present to all foreign nations a firm, 
unbroken front. 


. . 


that they will maintain 
jury—and their own honor 
abroad in 
where we are, and makes us what we are. ( 


from stain—that is th 


ment of long standing as well 
and this obj 
are 
to diffuse, It is, 
art of national or of individual greatness to 
in too much self-complacency o selt-re 
neither any individual nor any nation fulfils 
destiny, accomplishes its own high career, 


fully 
able and satisfactory, while the spirit of mutual con 


cession and conciliation, that was manifested on the 
occasion, has scrved but to enhance the value of the 
benefits conferred in the establishment of friendly 
intercourse, between two kindred nations, on a basis 
of assured confidence and permanent tranquillity.— 
Entertaining these views the chamber of commerce 
has felt desirous, and avails itself of the opportunity 
thus to express its acknowledgements for the service 
rendered to the public weal. 

Mr Webster then stepped forward, and having 
expressed his acknowledgments for the mark of re- 
spect thus publicly made by the chamber of com- 
merce and having also eulogised the merchants of 
New York as a body, proceeded to deliver the fol- 


itself. No nation runs the career designed for it 
Providence until it justly a page the positio 


pendence of our country—b 


lowing address, which we find reported in the Her- in motion-—we were taught by him in 
ald: gacy to the American people, to guard ourselves 
MR. WEBSTER 6 ADDRESS. against those influences, preferences, prejudices, an- interest. 
“Jt so happened, Mr. President, from reasons to | tipathies which might separate us from each other. | SPec 
and interpose between the affections of any part of | mun 


which it is not necessary to allude on the present oc- 
that the adjustment of certain questions in 
the United States and Great Britain 
had made litile recent advance towards a termina- 
tion, until a change had taken place in the adminis- 
tration of both governments. Soon after that event 
upon the northern frontier, 
roducing considerable excitement and some alarm 
In this position 


the American people and their own 

And, gentlemen, as 1 have just said, the times 

auspicious for cultivating this sympathy, 

moment the American people are united 
i We have 


casion, 


ing the great mass of bosoms and hearts in it— 


hts in relation 


ATY AND MR. WEBSTER. 


some in all portions of the country. And it is no] tlement 
because itis a mere matter of duty | tween different states the adjustment of such con- 


to bring to the discussion of these subjects of contro- | troversies as 


to take large and comprehensive 
may struments 
American feel- | ing 


these affairs, that the stren th, power 


e general voice of the 
whole community. Because no government that has | 2 
strength and support stands a fair and by 
chance in its conduct of important affairs with the 


make 
all such subjects with this cerns of the age and over the 


spirit of impartiality and justice. li must necessarily 


that in the conduct of such a government as| 
of interests—stretch- | MICS. and navies can accomplish. (Cheers.) It 


of | moral power—'t is the judgment of mankind. 


besides the general 
one—it must happen in such a state of things that i 
we shall have differences of opinion—differences of strong by union or by 
not be avoided, and cannot be expected to be avoid- 
in our transactions with foreign 

e 


yet with care their interests public duty, and the 
that we in 


(Cheers.) It is this union—it is the | dees with 
general conviction gone abroad in the world that the 
American people will sustain theirown institutions— 


e | the general preservation of the peace 


the world that places u 
rs. 
And these are sentiments, gentlemen, that you and J, 
bound to cherish, 
to be sure, not the 


indulge 3 
rd, but against the aggressions of the powerful. 


) must 


forms all its duty, unless it makes a just estimate of w 


the nations of the world, 
i We in 
the | world, because it involved nothing more than the 


.) Jo these respects gentle- |J t ] 
by | that should be done in a manner satisfactory to the 


and wisdom set this system © government originally 


government.— A 
are | resting 
and at this morrow 
in all their tance to 


and it 


sentiment that we are united in the maintenance o 


civilization of 
com- 


Gentlemen, in the progress of the 
mankind, great changes have been wrought b 
mercial intercourse—by the general advance 0 
ledge—and by the benign influence of the Christian 
igi And those changes are as clearly indicated 
by the subjects upon which nations now pass treaties, 
other mark or proof whatever. In ages 
for war or defence 
unjust compacts - 


and influence 
and these 


are more especially as 
are the in- 
exert- 


the po nd to 


men, as I have said, treaties 
and wars have been wazged—immense 
hausted—and torrents of blood poured out to mais- 
tain “the balance of power” amongst the nations of 
the earth—that is to say, to keep the strong from op- 
pressing the weak has been sought to be efec by 
luiances, by war, by arinies, by foreign subsidies, 
military aid. But thanks to the civilization 
of the age, thanks to that commerce which unites all 
ivilized countries, and thanks especially to that re- 
ligion which has become 80 influential in the con- 
minds of men, there is 
now a mode of sustaining the balance of power, far 
beyond and infinitely above all that subsidies, and ar 
is a 
It is 
the promptitude with which a whole generation 
bursts out in indignation upon the attempts of the 
power to oppress the weak! 
Jt is not in this age that any, nations can 
themselves together to perpetuate a 
artition of Poland. All the armies o 
not sustain any power who would un- 
The weakest nations on the earth 
have their security now, not in armies or navies, 
that sense of general justice—in that feeling of 
right, which pervades a civilized age, and whi 
intuitive sagacity, in every slate, that if in- 
and oppression be inflicted on one it may come 
all resist it in every case from 
this security, therefore, for 
of the world, 
of the world, that iu rights 
be preserved. is because that nations not 
interested in a particular dispute Will not sit silent— 
will not be quiet, but on the other hand will be 
U indignant, when wrong is attempted to be done. 
t is this general conviction that secures the weak 


(Cheers. ) 
associate 
deed as the 

Europe coul 
dertake to do it. 


are general considerations. not inapplicable I 
pe to the state of things before us. But connec 

th the negotiations which have taken place, there 
re some subjects of acharacter to be interesting 
to the immediate parties to the negotiations. 
“boundary question” for iustance, had nothi 
it to arrest the general attention of the civil 


‘ustment of a disputed line of boundary; and wheo 
rties concerned, other nations of the earth had no 
rticular interest in it. Yet there are other questions 

involved in the negotiations, and brought out in the 

discussion, in which not only England and America, 
but all civilized and commercial nations had a deep 

I speak now of those questions which re- 

t the freedom of the seus— public law the im- 

ity of flags—and the extent of the general rights 

of all nations on the ocean. These questions, inte- 
to-day between two states, are interesting to 
to other states—they are, in short, of impor 
the whole civilized world. I am not, 

fore, surprised to find that the topics which hare 
been discussed, and the principles which have been 
asserted on these last named subjects have attrac 

ard and attention not only in England and the 
but in France, in Germany, in Pres 


of atfairs, the English government thought proper, | ( : rane 
both as a measure of respect to the American gov- , our own goverument—in the maintenance of all its | sia, in Russia, in Austria—in short, throughout the 
ernment, and as the best ineans of facilitating an | just principles—and in the maintenance of all our whole commercial world. And why? Because 

i i to other states upon the globe, , are principles in which the whole commercial world 


amicable settlement of difficulties, to send a mission | rig 


to the United States. The president received that 


mission in the spirit in whieh he consideced it had ' young—great or small—{Loud cheering.) 


7 


. 


whether they be powerful or powerless—old or 


has an interest, and because at this day there is a ge" 


neral disposition amongst all powers that the printi- 


oe a 


* 
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ples of public law respecting the immunities of flags, There are two different party divisions always op- 
and rights of nations upon the ocean should be set- | erating in the hou-* of representatives of the United 
tied. If it be the jndgment, sir, of those whom you States—one sectional, “orth and south-—or in other 
represent, that any advance has been made towards | words, slave and free; the other politieal—both sides 
the settlement of these questions. in a manner favo-|of which have been known at different times by 
rable to the rights of all nations, and conformable to | different names, hnt are now usually denominated 
the interests of the United States, f shall consider whigs and democrats. The southern or slave party, 
myself as having accomplished, under the direction outnumbered by the free, are cemented together by 
of the chief magistrate of the nation, something for! a common. intense interest of property to the amount 
the benefit of the country. | of $1,200,000.000 in human beings. the very exis- 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I must not take leave tence of which is neither allowed nor tolerated in 
of you without tendering my acknowledgements to the north. It is the opinion of many theoretical rea- 
the mayor of the city and the president of the board 5 on the subject of government, that whatever 
of aldermen for the very kind hospitality which they | may be its form, the ruling power of every nation is 
have extended to me, in the opportunity given me to its property. Mr. Van Buren, in one of his messa- 
see those of my friends and fellow citizens also, as | ges to congress, gravely pointed out to them the an- 
chose to call on me this morning. Nor can I, Mr. |ti-republican tendencies of associated wealth. Re- 
President. part from the occasion without 5 fleet upon the tendencies of twelve hundred millions 
my best wishes for the prosperity and health, and of dollars of associated wealth, directly represented 
happiness of the citizens of New York. I desire to in your national legislature by one hundred members 
congratulate you and them, sir, especially upon the | together with one hundred and forty members, re- 
accomplishments of a work which seems to me to be | presenting persons only—freemen, but not chattels. 
one of the wonders of the age. J mean the work Reflect also that this twelve hundred millions of dol- 
which supplies the city with pure water. It appears lars of property is peculiar in its character, and 
to me, that a work of greater beneficence, and public comes under a classification once denominated by a 
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navy, from the highest to the lowest, are slavehold 
ers. Of six heads of the executive department, 
three are slaveholdere; securing thus, with the pre- 
sident.a majority in all cabinet consultations and 
executive councils. . From the commencement of 
this century, upwards of forty years, the office 
of chief justice has always been held by slave- 
holders; and when upon the death of Judge Marshall 
the two senior justices upon the bench were citizens 
of free states, and unsurpassed in eminence of repu- 
tation, both for learning in the Jaw and for spotless 
integrity. they were both overlooked and overslaugh- 
ed by a slaveholder, far inferior to either of them in 
‘reputation as a lawyer, and chiefly eminent for his 
obsequious servility to the usurpations of Andrew 
Jackson, for which this unjust elevation to the su- 
preme judicial bench was the reward. 

As to the house itself, if an article of the constitu- 
ti n had prescribed, or a standing rule of the house 
had required, that no other than a slaveholder should 
ever be its speaker, the regulation could not be more 
rigorously observed than it is by the compact move- 
ments of the slave representation in the house. Of 
the last six speakers of the house, including the pre- 
sent every one has been aslaveholder. It is so much 


I 
j 
t 
p 
2 
l 

l 
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spirit, a work indicating more enterprise and resolu- | governor of Virginia property acquired by crime— a matter of course to see such a person in the chair, 
tion, and I may add, a bolder defiance of expense, has | That it sits uneasy upon the conscience of its owner | that if a northern man but thinks of aspiring to the 


! seldom been undertaken by any people. There is a |—That in the purification of human virtue and the chair, he is only made a laughing-stock for the house. 


value in it espectally which gives me high pleasure to 
reflect upon. 
may have it introduced into their own houses fora 
moderate sum, there is ample provision for every 
poor man and every poor family in the city to obtain 
abundant supplies of this essential element of life, 
fresh from the fountain, that reaches every house and 
and tends to promote the health, cleanliness comfort 
and longevity of every individual. And it is of no 
small importance, gentlemen, in the crowded streets 
and smali tenements of a vast city, that in heats and 
drought of summer, amidst occasional sickness and 
pestilence, every family and every individual may be 
abundantly supplied with the pure liquid—with the 
water which nature furnishes us for health, for coms 
fort, for all the uses of life. I see therefore, with 
high satisfaction that the enterprise, skill and capital 
of this city have caused a river—a whole river—to 
de deflected from its natural course, and passing 
through mountains and crossing other rivers, to pour 
itself amongst and diffuse itself amidst a population of 
three or four hundred thousand people. Gentle- 
men, I cherish the hope that tu other respects the 
prosperity of your city may, with the general prospe- 
rity of the country, be widely enlarged and perma- 
neutly increased. The business of the country is de- 
pressed is it true, but the enterprise and skill of the 
country are not annihilated. External circumstances 
have differed, but the men are the same. There is 
still the old “go ahead” feeling amongst us, and I can 
not doubt that time and the steady exercise of indus- 
try and enterprise will secure for you a long career of 
prosperity, of eminence and of growth amongst the 
cities of the world. The city of N. York is the great 
commercial emporium not ofa state—not of the U. 
S. only, but of a whole hemisphere, the whole western 
continent—ad the same time the enterprise of its mer- 


It is that. while those who choose it is 


progress of the christian religion, it has become and 
aily becoming more and more „ 
Washington and Jefferson, themselves slaveholders, 
living and dying, bore testimony against it—Thet it | 
was the dying remorse of John Randolph—That it 
is renounced and abjured by the supreme pontiff of 
the Roman church: abolished with execration by the 
Mahometan despot of Tunis; shaken to its founda- 
tions by the imperial sutocrat of all the Russias, 
and the absolute monarch of Austria—ell, all beur- 
ing reluctant and extorted*testimony to the self-evi- 
dent truth, that by the laws of nature, and of na- 
ture’s God, man cannot be the property of man.— 
Recollect that the first cry of human feeling against 
this unhellowed outrage upon human rights came 


from ourselves, from the Quakers of Pennsylvania | 


That it passed from us to England—from England 
to France, and spread over the whole civilized world 
—That after struggling for nearly a century against 
the most sordid interests and most furious passions of 
man, it made its way at length into the parliament, 
and ascended the throne of the British Isles. The 
slave trade was made piracy, first by the congress of 
the U. States, and then by the parliament of Great 
Britain. But the curse fastened by the progress of 
christian charity, and of human rights upon the Afri- 
can slave trade, could not rest there. If the African 
slave trade was piracy, the coasting American slave 
trade could not be innoceni— nor could its aggravated 
turpitude be denied. In the sight of the same God 
who abhors the iniquity of the African slave trade, 
neither the American slave trade, nor slavery itself, 
can be held guiltless. From the suppression of the 
African slave trade, therefore, the British parliament 
impelled by the irresistible iufluence of the British 
people, proceeded to point the battery of its power 
agalust slavery itself. At the expense of one hun- 


With such consequences staring us in the face, what 
are we to think when we are told that the govern- 
ment of the United States isa democracy of numbers; 
a government by a majority of the people? Do you 
not see that the one hundred representatives of per- 
sons, property and slavery, marching in solid phal- 
anx upon every question of interest to their consti- 
tuents, will always outnumber the one hundred and 
forty representatives only of persons and freedom, 
scattered, as their votes always will be, by conflicting 
interests, prejudices and passions? But this is not all. 
The second party division in the house to which I 
have alluded is political; and known at present by 
the names of whigs and democrats, or loco focos.— 
The latter are remarkable for an exquisite tender- 
ness of affection for the people, and especi.lly for the 
poor, provided their skins are white, and against the 


rich. But it is no less remarkable that the princely 


slaveholders of the south are among the most 
thoroughgoing of the democrats: and their alliance 
with the northern democracy is one of the cardinal 
points of their policy. Mr. Jeflerson delivered it to 
them as the keystone to the arch of southern states- 
manship, and Mr. Clement C. Clay, in impressing it 
upon the legislature of Alabama, gives them an illus- 
tration of its wisdom in the fact, that on the nomina- 
tion of Edward Everett as minister to Great Britain, 
all the democratic senators from the north voted 
against him. 

With the aid of this policy, Thomas Jefferson, by 
an open and avowed violation of the constitution 
which he had sworn to support, effected, by an act 
of congress alone, the annexation of Louisiana to 
this Union: and by virtue of that precedent, Florida 
was afterwards annexed in like manner. This was 
an enormous accession of strength to the southern 
or slaveholding section—but it was not enough. By 


dred millions of dollars, it abolished slavery, and 
emancipated all the slaves in the British transatlantic 
colonies, and the government entercd upon a system 
of negotiation with all the powers of the world, for the 
wtimate extinction of slavery throughout the globe. 


The utter and unqualified inconsistency of slavery 
in any of its forms, with the principles of the North 
American revolution and the declaration of our inde- 
pendence, had so forcibly struck the southern champi- 
ons of our rights, that the abolition.of slavery and 
the emancipation of slaves was a darling project of 
Thomas Jetferson, from his first entrance into public 
lıfe to the last years of his existence. But the asso- 
ciated wealth of the slaveholders outweighed the 
principles of the revolution, and by the constitution 
of the United States a compromise was established 
between slavery and freedom. The extent of the 
sacrifice of principle made by the north in this com- 

romise, can be estimated only by its practical effects. 

he principle is, that the house of representatives 
of. the United States is a representation only of the 
persons and freedom of the north, and of the persons, 
property and slavery of the south. Its practical 
operation has been to fix the balance of power in the 


chants, its facilities both of inland and external trade 
ha ve connceted i' largely with every branch of com- 
merce over the globe, and unless a general, and noth- 
ing less than a general stagnation of mercantile affairs 
takes piace overthe world, we can entertain no doubt 
that the prosperity of this city will be supported and 
secured by fortunate circumstances, fully improved by 
the skill, enterprise and wisdom of its inhabitants. 
Gentlemen, I pass not on this occasion to any subject 
beyond those to which the president of the board of 
trade has alluded. I repeat my acknowledgements 
for the expression of approbation and kindness they 
have been pleased through you, sir, to make to me. 
I desire not only to acknowledge, but to say with em- 
phasis that what I have done, has only been in the 
performance of a common duty—that | have spared 
no labor and no toil to accomplish what the interests 
of the country seemed to require, and what it has 
deen your pleasure to command. I now take leave 
of you, sir, and of the persons about me, by tendering 
to you all my personal regard—and offer you my 
hearty wishes for the prosperity of your city. 
SET ͤ ——. EI a LE ——— — ́—— — CEE ———— 


the dismemberment of Mexico, Texas and a territo- 
ry of five hundred thousand square miles, might be 
annexed to the Union. Mexico had abolished slave- 
ry, but Texas had restored it and made it irrevoca- 
ble. Ten states, with each a population exceeding 
that of Virginia, might be carved out of this territo- 
ry, und place on immoveable foundations the supre- ¢ 
macy and perpetuity of the slaveholding power. 

Are you incredulous of the possibility thatthe free | 
representation of the north should be wheedled into | 
the support of a system, so diametrically opposite to 
the first elements of true democracy, and to the 
clearest interests of their own section? Mr. Apple- 
ton has appri-ed you of the charm by which New 
Hampshire has been converted into an anti tariff 
atate; and the same spell which has been of poten- 
cy sufficient to fasten the Atherton gag upon the sa- 
cred right of petition, will find her equally ready to 
sacrifice all the inalienable rights of man to the Mo- 
loch of slavery, and to fasten, from the plunder of 
Mexico, ten slave spotted states upon the Union, to 
settle for all time, and beyond the possibility of re- 
demption, the preponderancy of southern slavery over i 


the democracy and the freedom of the north. i 
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ADDRESS OF JOIN QUINCY ADAMS. 


TO HIS CONSTITUENTS OF THE TWELFTIT CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT, OF BRAINTREE, 17TH SEPTEMBER, 
1842. 

Fellow citizens—On closing our relations of per- 


house and in every department of the government, 
in the hands of the minority of members. For 
practical results, look to the present champions of 
your government, in all its departments. ‘lhe pre- 
sident of the United States—the president of the 
senate—the speaker of the house, are ali slavehold- 


I entered the national house of representatives in 
December, 1831, with an assurance to the constitu- 
ents by whom I was elected, that I should hold mye- 
self bound in allegiance to no party, whether sece 
tional or political. 1 thought this a duty imposed up- 
on me by my peculiar position. 1 had spent the 


greatest portion of my life in the service of the 


sonal communication with you as your representa- c 
whole nation, and had been honored with their highs 


tive in congress, it may be proper fur me to advert Judges of the supreme court of the United States, 
to the position which [have occupied in that body, | are slaveholde.s. ‘Lhe commender-in-chtef of your | est trust. My duty of fidelity, of affection, and of 
and to the principles which 1 have observed in that army, and the general next in command. are siave- | gratitude to the whole was not merely inseparable 
capacity. holders. A vast majority of all the officers of your | from, but identical with, that which was due fron 


ers. The chief jusuce, and four other out of nine 
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me to my own native commonwealth. The internal 
conflict between slavery and freedom, had been and 
still was scarcely perceptible in the national coun- 
cils. The Missouri compromise had laid it asleep, 
it was hoped, forever. The developement of the 
moral principle which pronounces slavery a crime of 
man against has brother man, had not yet reached 
the conscience of all Christendom. The leading 
monarchy of Europe, earnestly and zealously occu- 
pied in rallying tho physical moral and intellectual 
energies of civilized man against the African slave 
trade, had scarcely yet discovered that the African 
slave trade was but an instrument, and in truth a- 
mitigation, of the great irremissible wrong of slave- 
Her final policy, the extinction of slavery 

throughout the earth was not yet disclosed, The 

Jackson project of dismembering Mexico for the ac- 

quisition of Texas, already organized and in full 

Operation, was yet profoundly secret. I entered con- 

gress without one sentiment of discrimination be- 

tween the interest of north and south, and my first 

act as a member of the house, was, on presenting 

fifteen petitions from Pennsylvania for the abolition of 
slavery in the district of Columbia, to declare, while 

moving their reference to the committce on the dis- 
trict, that 1 was not prepared to support the mea- 
sure myself, and should not support it. I was, 
therefore, not then a sectional partizan, and never 
have been to this day. 


[n the political division of parties, my opinions and 
principles were all in favor of the executive admin- 
istration of the national government, then formidably | 
assailed by South Carolina nullification, under the 
shicld and with the artillery of state sovercignty.— 
President Jackson had placed himself out of the reach 
of all friendly personal intercourse with me; but 


through the whole term of his administration I gave 


to it my cordial support for every measure which 

] believed constitutional, and useful to the interest 

of the country. He had indeed pronounced his 

veto upon the Maysville road bill, but he had not 

proclaimed his war of extermination against the na- 

tional bank, nor against internal improvements, 

nor against the protection of our manufactures, nor 
against the distribution of the proceds of the pub- 
lic lands. It was not tall his message of December, 
1832, that he disclosed the extent of his most perni- 

cious political system, repudiating all the maxims of | 
Washington and his policy, the cardinal points of 

which had. through all the previous changes of admin- , 
istration, stood unshaken till that day. lu the pre- 
ceding summer of 1832, I had, in perfect concert, 
with his administration—as chairman of the rom- 
mittce of manufactures, carried through the tariff act 

of that year, which, if it had been suffered to contin- | 
ue to this day, would have provided all the revenue 
necessary for the expenditures of the government, 
without excess or deficiency. and without a dollar of 
debt now to be paid. In his controversy with 

France, while resisting his grasp at the war-declar- 

ing power of Congress, I sustained him in his peremp- | 
tury demand for the faithful execution of a ratified 
treaty. In his controversy with South Carolina, | 
voted to furnish him the meuns of sustaining his pro- 
clamation, and suppressing the threatened insurrec- 
tion under the banners of nullification. But in his 
furious and vindictive war against the national bank 
—in his usurpation of the control of the treasury—in 

his perfidious course of policy towards the Indian 

tribes, and Mexico—in his pocket vetoes, and judi- 

cial misconstruction of a law approved and signed by 

himself—in his political proscriptions, his kitchen 

Cabinet consultations, his overbearing and humiliat- 

ing degradation of his official cabinet ministers, and | 
his insulting imputations upon the members of Con- 

gress, including his own partizans,—I opposed him so 

long as he held the reins of power—scldom, indeed, 

with success, but at least in averting a war with 

Mexico, and defeating for the time the transfer of the 

balance of power from tbe freedom to the slavery of 
the Union. 

It was during the Jackson administration that the 
sectional division of parties became preponderant, in 
and out of Congress, by the collision between slavery 
and freedom, which has prostrated, for the time, and 
suspended, in defiauce of the constitution, the sacred 
rigut of petition. The existence of slavery in the 
district of Columbia had always been a source of mor- 
tification and disgust to the people of the free states. 
As the general detestation of the African slave trade 
was Spreading over Eucope, it came back by reflec- 
tion to the country where it had originated. Peti- 
tions, memorials and remonstrances against slavery 
and the slave trade in the District, multiplied not 
only by the natural sympathies of humanity, but by 
a numcrous host of anti-slavery societies, which start- 
ed up alinost at once throughout all the free states. 
The great convenience to the south of the nullification 
doctrine is, that it accommodates itself to every exer 
cise of power by congress, which interferes dirvotly or 


indirectly with the black code. When the abolitlon 
petitions began to multiply, some forty bale theorist 
made the discovery that Congress, with the express 
power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatever over the District, had yet no power to a- 
bolish slavery, and having no such power, the peo- 
ple had no right to petition Congress for any thing 
which Congress bad no power to grant; and so con- 
clusive was this logie south of Mason and Dixon's 
line, that when Mr. Van Buren, as a northern man 
with southern principles, became a candidate for the 
succession to the Presidency, he was specially cate- 
chised for his opmion upon this point, and he answer- 
ed the inquiry by a compromise. He thought it not 
quite safe to deny the power of congress, but he held 
that the exercise of the power was as much inter- 
dicted as if it did not. exist—and he faithfully pro- 
mised a veto, if, while he should be president, ma- 


joricies of both houses of Congress should pass an 


abolition act. On the faith of this and other accli- 
mated pledges, Mr Van Buren was elected by south- 
ern votes; and with the auxiliary force of the north- 
ern democracy, the southern sectional policy became 
the supreme law of the land. The right of petition 
was suppressed— internal improvement was arrest- 
ed—the manufacturing interest was outlawed —the 
public lands were devoted to devastation and waste— 
and the states, stimulated by floods of spurious curren- 


-cy to incur burdensome debts for their own improve- 


ments, are stripped of the funds from which they had 
a right to expect the means of making their payments 
and are driven to the desperate resource of repudia- 
tion. 

It is then the sectional division of parties. or in 
other words the conflict between freedom and slave- 
ry, which constitutes the axle round which the ad- 
ministration of your national government revolves. 
All its measures of foreign and domestic policy, are 
but radiations from that centre. John Tyler is a 
Virginia slaveholder. All the affections of his soul 
are bound up in the system of supporting, spreading, 
and perpetuating the peculiar institutions of the 
south. The political divisions of partics with him, and 
with all southern statesmen of his stamp, is a mere 
instrument of power, to purchase auxiliary support 
to the cause of slavery, even from the freemen of the 
north. Democracy! Why upon what foundation can 
democracy find a foot-hold to stand, but the rights 
of man; upon the self-evident truth of the Declara- 
lion of Independence? Democracy and slavery! The 
greatest good of the greatest number and the great- 
est number the property of the smallesd A govern- 
ment of majorities—and a majority the chattles of 
the minority! Is not the brand of double-dealer stamp- 
ed on the forehead of every democrat slaveholder— 
Are not fraud and hypocrisy the religion of the man 
who calls himself a democrat, and holds his fellow 
man in bondage? 


Vet so it i— that John Tyler who atole into the 
camp of the whigs in 1840, in their triumphant strug- 
gle to put down the standard of the northern man 
with southern principles, under the colors of re- 
trenchment, reform, and whig resistance to execu- 
tive usurpations, has crept up to the summit of power, 
and there proclaims himself a democrat dyed in the 
wool—claims to be an independent, co-ordinate de- 


;partment of the legislative power—declares in so 


many words thut congress can enact no Jaw without 
his sanction, stigmatizes the leading members of con- 
gress, of the party by which he was chosen as the 
coadjutor of Harrison, to achieve the great and glo- 
rious work of reform, as mousing politicians—sets all 
the trumpets of the press, paid by his dispensation 
and patronage with the public money, and all the 
hungry and unprincipled office-hunters throughout 
tie union, to railing against congress, the real legisla- 
tive power, for failing to restore the public prosperi- 
ty, while he defeats by his vetoes almost every salu- 
tary measure devised and matured by them, and be- 
lieved by them to be indispensable for that purpose— 
turns out the executive officers under his control, 
honest and honorable men, true republicans and ar- 
dent patriots, like Jonathan Roberts, and foists into 
their places, sycophants and time-servers—levies mo- 
ney upon the people, upon authority so question- 
able that his own secretary of the treasury believes 
it to be without and against law; and to crown 
the whole system of misrale, approves and signs an 
act of congress, and deposites in the department of 
state, an argument to nullify the most important, and 
the most wholesome of its provisions. 

Fellow citizens it was this glaring act of double- 
dealing, that stamped the character of the man in 
my estimation, in letters never to be effaced. That 
duplicity was his uneradical vice, I had long had 
reason to suspect, but was extremely reluctant to 
believe. Long before he had been thouzht of as a 
candidate for the office of vice president uf the Unit- 
ed States, I had read a letter from the late Henry 
Lee to him, charging him with that pollution of the 
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heart in other transactions of his life, upon testimony 
which it was not easy to withstand. I fad witnessed 
his wavering, inconsisfent, and yet obstinate con- 
duct throughout the whole of his proceedings with 
his first cabinet, until its dissolution—had compared 
his self-contradictory reasons for his first and second 
bank vetoes, and had noticed the direct issues upon 
his veracity, made by the seceding members of the 
Harrison cabinet. I knew not all indeed of the mass 
of irrefragable evidence on that point, which hus 
since been disclosed, but it was already exposed in 
such burning light, that I could barely keep with him 
upon terms of such personal civility, as may be obser- 
ved with political adversaries, whose personal integ- 
rity is unimpeached. The approval of the apportion- 
ment bill, with the caveat deposited in the depart- 
ment of state against far the most important section 
contained in it, was, in my opinion a fraud, which no 
man of moral honesty could have committed; which 
no sophistry. could disguise, and no ingenuity could 
palliate. I could have no further voluntary friendly 
personal intercourse with its author, and I deem at 
my indispensable duty to expose its true character to 
the house and to the country. 

I moved a resolution of the house, calling on the 
department of state for the paper itself; Mr. Tyler 
having merely informed the house that he had de- 
posited there his reasons for signing the bill, without 
stating what they were. The house, invariably treat- 
ing him with deference, amended my resolution by 
calling for a copy instead of the original; when the 
paper came [ moved its reference to a select com- 
mittee, which reported a strong reprobation of Mr. 
Tyler’s proceeding in the case, and a 5 
testing against it as a precedent. This report of the 
committce could be called up for consideration only 
by a majority of two-thirds of the members present, 
and voting. 1 moved several times that it should be 
taken up, and carried a majority vote, bat not of 
two-thirds. Mr. Tyler was spared the mortification 
of a vote of the house, adopting the report and the 
protest, because his friends in the house objected to 
its being considered, and the objection could only de 
overcome by the vote of two-thirds. 

The reasons for approving the bill were an argue 
ment against the section requiring that the elections 
for members of the house of represontatives should 
be by single districts throughout the union. The 
effect and intent of the reasons were to stimulate and 
encourage resistance by nullification against ihe single 
districts. The single district is the only way by the 
constitution of effecting the provision, requiring one 
representative for every member of the common 
standard. The meeting of the next congress will 
disclose the full extent of the evil of this most mis- 
chievous executive usurpation. 


The character of this transaction, symtomatic of 
a perfidious heart, can only be estimated by analyz- 
ing its motives and purposes. The legislatures of 
seven of the smaller states of the union, to secure 
to themselves an unduc proportion of influence in 
the popular brauch of the national legislature had 
adopted the practice of electing the whole num- 
ber of members of the house to which their nu- 


meric population entitled them by general ticket, 


whereby each member was made a representative of 
the whole state, and not of the specific number of 
rsons entitled by the constitution to one member. 

t was in truth a mode of election iniquitous and un- 

just to all the other states represented by single dis- 
tricts, and equally unjust to the minority of the peo- 
ple in the states so represented by themselves. It 
often happens that the minority of the people of a 
whole state, consists of the majority in several of its 
districts. This had been strongly exemplified very 
recently in the state of Alabama. In the 26th con- 
gress, three out of five members from that state, 
chosen by single districts, were whigs. The legisla- 
ture of the state, for the express purpose of prevent- 
ing their re-election, enacted a law prescribing the 
election by general ticket, and the whole five mem- 


bers from Alabama in the 27th congress are loco- 


focos; slavcholding democrats. The result is, not 
merely that near one-half of the pcople of the state 
are unrepresented, but that they are misrepresented, 
by persons of opinions and principles directly op- 
posite to their own. 

This is equally contrary to the principles of popular 
election, and to the letter of the constitution. There 
is another point of view in which its incompatibility 
with principles of popular representation is obvious. 
By the single district system, every voter has one re- 
presentative and no more. By the general ticket 
system, every voter has as many representatives as 
his state is entitled to send to the house—and if that 
system should be generally adopted, every voter in 
the state of New York will have thirty-four repre- 
sentatives, while the voters in Rhode Island will 
have. only two, and in Delaware only one. The single 
district section was introduced into the apportion- 
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ment bill, by a democratic member from the state of 
South Carolina. It was neither a whig, nor a sec- 
tional northern measure —but the slave representa- 
tion, and tho northern democracy, soon began to 
lock at it with an evil cye. 
alarm, because it was mandatory to the state legt 
lature, and nullification is at the root of Mr. Tyler 
whole political system. While the bill was oni 
pasne through congress, the legislatures of New 
ampshire and Georgia, two of the states abusivel 

represented by general ticket, had hoisted the blac 
flag of nullification against the single district section. 
They strutted abroad in the flaunting colors ol 
state sovereignty, and proclaimed defiance to thé 
mandatory act of congress. New Hampshire and 
Georgia were both locofoco states; but Mr. Tyler 
had become marvelously quiescent to their opinions 
and policy, and so, to propitiate them, with the same 
hand he approved and signed the bill, and sent to 
deposited in the departmeut of state, this incendiary 
torch of constitutional doubts, to cheer up and stimu- 
late the rebellion of state sovereignty, against the 
truly popular and demccratic principle of single dis- 
trict representation. 


The two houses of congress, perceiving the direct 
tendency of this instigation, by the chief magistrate 
himself, to insurrection against a law approved and 
signed by himself, to produce a conflict more dange- 
rous to the peace and harmony of the union, than that 
of the New Jersey election in the 26th congress, 
made a last effort to avert so deplorable a calamity. 
They introduced into an act regulating the taking of 
testimony in cases of ‘contested elections, a section 
providing that no person presenting himself as a 
member elect of the house of representatives, should 
be admitted to a seat, without a certificate of his 
election conformably to the law prescribin election 
by single district. This act for the regulating the 
taking of testimony, &c. was one of the most ardu- 
ous Jabors of the session. It had been prepared with 
the most anxious assiduity, by an able and diligent 
committee, had been debated in a conciliatory tem- 
per, and with mature deliberation, in both houses— 
and was sent to Mr. Tyler on the last day of the ses- 
sion. He neither approved and signed it, nor sent it 
back with his objections; but, following an example 
of his illustrious predecessor, in one of his most ar- 
bitrary acts, he put it in his pocket. New Hamp- 
shire and Georgia may carry into unresisted execu- 
tion their threats of insurrection against the law.— 
The fortitude of the 28th congress will be called to 
meet the shock, and the chief magistrate, sworn to 
support tie constitution and the laws, will be there 
to head the rebellion against them. 

The first, most embittered, and most violent as- 
sault upon the administration of Mr. Tyler, was com- 
menced at the meeting of congress at the special ses- 
sion. It was aimed specifically at the secretary of 
state, and its object was to drive him from his place, 
and from the councils of the president The close 
of Mr. Van Buren’s administration had been marked 
by a rancorous and insulting tone assumed in nego 
tiation with Great Britain, a mixture of the bully 
and the coward, which had made us the laughing 
stock of the world. Mr. Webster had entered the 
department of state, and the tone and temper of ne- 
gotiation was instantly changed. Instead of sharp 
and senseless reproach and contumely, candid and 
friendly discussion were substituted—the soft answer 
turned away wrath. and the conciliatory spirit inſus- 
ed itself into the diplomacy of both the parties. It 
operated like a charm, but it roused to a pitch of 

the opposition of the defeated democracy of 
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the Five Points—and in resolution upon resolution, , 


and speech upon speech, in both houses of congress, 
the secretary of state was charged with having sacri- 


ficed irredeemably the interests and independence of 


the country, before the fangs of the British lion. 
This internal war was kept up through the whole 
session, even after Captain Tyler's vetoes of the firat 
and second bank bills had smoothed the raven down 
of loco foco democracy till itsmiled. Just before 
the close of the session, the virulence of this onset 

the secretary of state was at its height. I had 
believed his collesgues fully justified in their resig- 
nation of their offices—but 1 had advised him to re- 
tain bis place till the imminent danger of a war with 
England should be dispelled; and by a speech in the 
house, on the case of M'Leod, J] expressed my con- 
currence inthe spirit of his correspondence upon 
that thorny subject, and contributed by my open and 
avowed approbation, what aid { could to shame his 
adversaries into silence. 

But | did not conceal from him that I could not 
extend my approbation to Mr. Tyler’s administra- 
tion my conhdence was in Mr. Webster in negotia- 
tion with Great Britain, and that confidence reposed 
not leas upon the temper with which 1 knew he was 
conducting it, than upon his talents. 1 could have 
vo nee in Mr, Tyler. 
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Nullification took the 


At the very threshold, built and supported without very great expense; 


of the session, in the convulsive struggle of the south 
to restore the gag-rule against the right of petition, 


his name and official influence had been used with ſa- 


tal success in the debates of the house, to reverse 
the thrice repeated vote of the majority to suppress 
the rule. Mr. Tyler had suffered his name and-influ- 
‘ence to be thus publicly used, without disclaiming 

his participation in this gross outrage upon the inde- 
; pendence of the representatives of the people. The 
southern whig, first mover of that rule, declared in 
the house, that he had a letter from Mr. Tyler ex- 
| pan his approbation of it. and complimenting 
him upon the part he had performed in procuring its 
‘adoption. And the corporal of Mr. Tyler’s guard 
declared that he knew that the president of the Unit- 
ed States was in favor of the rule. I had been a 

member of the select committee which had reported 

the second of the vetoed bank bills—and had witness- 


Tyler in the progress and final catastrophe both of 
that and of its predecessor, the senate bill. A tho- 
rough conviction that slavery and nullification were 
the corner stone of Mr. Tyler's politics, 
ty of his morals, forced itself upon my observation, 
and l was ready to say, like Shakspeare’s Hamlet 

“Tt is not, nor it cannot come to good; 

But, break my heart; for I mus: hold my tongue.” 


| 


At the meeting of the second session of this con- 
gress last December, } perceived in Mr. Tyler's an- 
nual message, compared with the reports of the heads 
of departments, which he made part of it by his ur- 
gent recommendations, ample reasons for the most 
decided disapprobation of his whole system of policy 
and for the must determined opposition to it. The 
old and hackneyed general professions of economy 
and frugality, and retrenchment of the public expendi- 
tures,were there in profusion, while on the first page 
of the annual report of the secretary of the treasury, 
on the finances, were presented estimates exceeding 
twenty-four millions of dollars, for three items of ex- 
penditure for the present year—twelve millions for 
the war department—eight for the navy—and nearly 
five for the civil and diplomatic department. Was 
this all? far from it. 


In the report of the major general and commander 
in chief of the army to the secretary of war, it was 
stated, as “confidently believed, that sixteen regi- 
ments was the minimum regular foree, now absolutely 
required by the country—not for actual war. but as a 
standing guard against outbreaks on the part of In- 
dians and hostilities from abroad.“ There were but 
fourteen regiments in the service. Additions of one 
regiment of artillery, and one of infantry, were re- 
spectfully suggested—and were warmly recommend- 
ed, as a very moderate increase of the army, by the se- 
cretary. And the same war minister deemed it in- 
dispensable, that a chain of posts should be establish- 
ed, extending from the Council Bluffs to the mouth 
of the Columbia river, on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, which the president recommended particular 
ly to the consideration of congress, and thought of 
such importance that it should be carried into effect 
with as little delay as might be practicable. There 
was not a report from a subordinate division of the 
war department—from the ordnance—from the quar- 
ter- master from the chief military engineer from 
the military academy—from the topographical bu- 
reau—the Indian departments, with numberless sub- 
reports—the establishment of a corps of sappers and 
miners—of a national foundry—of a depot for gun- 
powder—but respectfully suggested very moderate 
increase of expenditure, the aggregate of which 
could not have fallen short of three millions of dol- 
lars. 

The report of the secretary of the navy was still 
more magnificent of expenditure. It proposed an 
entire reorganization of the department; an amount 
of estimates for the year much larger,“ in the se- 
cretary’s own words. “than they had been hereto- 
fore; that a hierarchy of the rank of admirals should 
give amplitude to the dignity of our naval command- 
ers, that the numbers of the marine corps should be 
multiplied at least threefold: that the strength of our 
navy should be increased to equal at least one half 
that of the greatest naval power in the world; that it 
was highly desirable that the Gulf of California 
should be fully explored. The propriety of estab- 
lishing a post, to which our vessels might resort, bor- 
dering on the Pacific ocean, was respectfully sugges- 
ted—and in addition to this a naval depot at the Sand- 
wich Islands, would be of very great advantage. As 
to the state of the treasury, it would evor be an ob- 
ject of great solicitude with the secretary to practise 
a prudent economy in all things. But,believing it to 
be an object of the first importance “to place our 
navy upon the most efficient establishment, I have 
| not,” says the report, “expected to effect that object 
iat any small cost.” An efficient navy canal 
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this expense is more than repaid, even in time of 
peace, by the services which such a navy can render.” 
The estimate ſor the navy expenses of the year 
1842. accompanying this report, was eight millions 
two hundred and thirteen thousand two hundred and 
'eighty-seven dollars aud twenty-threeſcents—exceed- 
ing by two millions four hundred and seventy-seven 
| thousand eight hundred and thirty-six dollars and 
i sixty-four cents, the appropriations of the preceding 
year. 
In the same report which proposed the increase of 
the navy, to equal one half of that of Great Britain, 
jit was stated that England had “more than eight 
times as many vessels of war as the United States, 
exclusive oſ her steam ships.“ To equal one half of 
her naval force then, the United States must build 
three times the whole number of their present vessels 
lof war, besides at least forty steamers, which, at an 


be | ed, through all its tergiversations, the conduct of Mr | expense proportioned to the estimates of the present 


ear, would amount to upwards of twenty-four mil- 
‘lions of dollars a year additional to it. Thirty mil- 
lions of dollars a year would thus not suffice to cover 
the expense to the people of the navy, thus seriously 
proposed and zealously urged by the secretary of the 
navy, with the approving smile of President Tyler. 
| With such professions of rigorous retrenchment 
and economy upon paper, and such samples of the 
practical application of them in the annual message 
‘and its attendant executive reports, what could I 
| forebode of the prudence, discretion, or political eco- 
nomy of Mr. John Tyler’s administration? What 
i worse than senseless babbling must it be to any man 
capable of combining together two rational ideas 
with a disgraced and insolvent treasury, to use the 
| words retrenchment and economy, in the very act of 
presenting and recommending from the two military 
departments of the government, the duo fulmina belli, 
an eluborate, declamatory system of administration, 
| involving a yearly expenditure, in Peace, of at least 
| üfty millions of dollars? 

And this was called a peace establishment! But 
could it escape the observation of any reasonable 
man that it was a cry of peace! peace! where there 
was no peace. And it was perfectly obvious that 
the temper, disposition and disguised policy of Mr. 
Tyler was warlike—war—even with England, not 
for the boundary, nor for the Caroline—but for the 
Creole—for the protection of the coasting slave trade 
but especially war with Mexico, for the conquest 
and annexation to the United States of ‘Texas; and 
for the spunging of the public debt. l 

The paragraph in the annual message relating to 
Texas was itself sufficiently marked by a Jonging for 
the annexation of that republic to this union. It said 
“the United States cannot but take a deep interest in 
whatever relates to this young but growing republic 
Settled print paiT by emigrants from the United ` 
States, we have the happiness to know that the great 
principles of civil liberty are there destined to flour- 
ish under wise institutions and wholesome laws; and 
that through its example, another evidence is to be 
aflorded of the capacity of popular institutions to ad- 
vance the prosperity, happiness and permanent glory 
of the human race. The great truth that government 
was made for the people, and not the people for go- 
vernment, has already been established in the prac- 
lice and by the example of these United States; and 
we can do no other than contemplate its further ex- 
emplification by a sister republic, with the deepest 
interest.” 

Do you think, fellow citizens, that you are hear 
ing Benjamin Franklin, or John Jay, or some other 
honest champion and apostle of the rights of man? or 
is this flourish a cruel mockery of languaze and of 
truth? One of the wise instiiutions of this glorious 
republic, rooted in her social compact, is s H. 
hereditary, irredeemable slavery—-placed by her 
constitution beyond the reach of her legisſature 
This is her tributeto the great principles of civil li- 
berty—an-] J will do her again the justice to say that 
she is nu iiypucrite. Her constitution virtually dis- 
claims all pretension to the great principles of civil 
liberty. It travesties the self-evident truth of the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men are ereat- 
ed equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, into a mere declaration that all 
men. when they form a social compact, have equal 
rights.“ The constitution of Texas has a blush of 
decorum, if not of shame. = 


Yet deeply as Mre. Tyler had fallen in love with 
the glorious republic of Texas, he said nothing of 
the trading expedition of certain citizens of the U, 
State» against Sanla Fe, under the colors of Texas 
and the commission of President Lamar, 
been organized, armed, eq 
recruits from the United Statea, openly enlisted in 
New Orleans, and other parts of the southern states 
under the eyes of Mr. Tyler's administration. le 
anticipation of jts success, resolutions wera in pre- 
paration from the legislatures of several of the 


| This had 
uipped and arrayed, by 
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to the Ist of August, the existing laws for laying and | of the United States, six millions of trust funds, and 
collecting impos. duties; and to appease Mr. Tyler's | saddled the nation with a debtof at least twenty-five 
antipathy to the distribution of the proceeds of the mitlions—an average deficit of at least six millions 
sales of the public lands among the states the first | of dollars a year. 
payment on that account, due by law on the first of| The principle of this “salutary law,” was that the 
July, was also to ne suspended until the same first of whole revenue necessary to an economical adminis- 
August. This bill was, on the Hth of June, sent | tration of the government, should be raised by im- 
back to the house with a veto, in which he said, “the | post duties; with the income from the dividends on 
existing laws, as I am advised, are sufficient to autho- the bank stock. No part of it was contemplated to 
rize and enable the collecting officers, under the di- | be raised from the praceeds of the sales of the pub- 
rection of the secretary of the treasury, to levy the | lic lands, for, together with the compromise act, con- 
duties imposed by the act of 1333.” ress passed another act for distributing the procceds 
Can you believe that the main reason assigned for of the land sales among the states. President Jack- 
this veto was, that the bill suspended, or in other|son sizned the compromise act, and pocketed the 
words, abrogated the provision of the act of 1833, | land bill; and therehy violated the principle of the 
commonly called the “compromise act?” The pro-| compromise at the very moment of approving and 
vision! What provision? no one could tell. The ope- signing the bill. 
ration of the compromise act, on ine 30th of June, The compromise then was violated at the very mo- 
was consummated. No man of any party, not Mr.| ment of its enactment. It excluded the proceeds o 


Mr. Tyler himself, dreamt of continuing any longer | the land sales from the annual ways and means of 
the government, while the same proceeds were by 


the cry of wart war! with miscreant Mexico, for | the provisions of the compromise act. The last bea- ent, i 
the redemption of American citizens from the | tification of the compromise was a horizontal duty | another act distributed to their owners, the people of 
clutches of the monster Santa Anna, rung from the of 20 per cent. ad valorem upon all unprivileged ar-| the separate states—and now Mr.“ Tyler vetoes the 
Rocky Mountains to the Sabine. For a full week | ticles, with home valuation and cash duties. Mr. | temporary tariff bill because it violates the princi- 
the daily report, whispered round the house of re- Tyler himself was obliged to give up the horizontal le of the compromise actof 1833, which was that 
presentatives, was that a war messace against Mexi- duties, and to admit discrimination for incidental | the whole revenue for the annual economical admin- 
co was coming in from President Tyler; and when protection to our domestic industry. Even he was istration of the government should be raised by im- 
the debate on the appropriation for the new minister for extending mercy to the manufacturers. What t duties, and of the act of September, 1841. 
to Mexico came up, the corporal of the guard open- then was there left of the compromise to contend | which makes the proceeds of the Jand sales part of 
ly urged a War, if Santa Anna should refuse to re- about Nothing—absolutely nothing—and yet Mr. | the ways and means for the year, whenever the im- 
lease the trading invaders from the United States, | Tyler puffed it off in solemn panegyric, declaring he | post duties upon any one article exceed 20 per cent. 
his prisoners of war, or even 1f he should pursue his had always regarded it as imposing the highest mo-| ad valorem. o, 
declared purpose of altempting to recover by force ral obligation; as if a halo of sanctity surrounded it, It was the proviso n the att of September. 1841, 
the revolted territory of Texas to the Mexican con- transcending the obligation of any other law, enact-| which nullified the principle of the compromise act 
federation. You will remember the eloquent argu- ed by the same authority. The constitution war- of 1833. The principle was, to raise the whole re- 
ment of the cor ral in the same speech, to convince rants no such distinction; and the mildest judgment) venue for annua? expenditure by impost duties. The 
the northern abolitionists that the annexation of | that can be passed on this pretension of Mr. Tyler proviso Was, that whenever the impost duties should 
Texas wat much for the northern interests, because is, that he is under a total misconception of his offi- exceed 20 per cent. the states should be robhed of 
it would weaken, by scattering the slave domination, | cial duties as President of the United States. He the income from their lands to supply the deficit in 
and promote the exportation of the staple article of | well knows that the compromise was a bargain or] the national treasury The proviso was indirect 
Virginia domestic manufacture —and you doubtless coalition of two sections of this Union against a contlict no less with moral honesty, than with pru- 
know that such was the devotion of the corporal to third; and if lie. as a citizen and senator of one of dent policy, and with the principle of the compro- 
his captain, Tyler too,” that he was generally be- the two combining partics, was accessory to it, when | mise. The distribution itself rested on the principle 
lieved in the house to occupy the thinking depart- he became the president of the whole, he was bound | that the proceeds of the sales were the property of 
i the states. If so, the federal government had no 


mentof the captain’s administration. by his oath, and ought to have been by his conscience, 
The encroachments of Mr. Tyler upon the legis- | to consider the hizhest of his moral obligations as right to take the whole, or any part of them, to de- 


lative powers vested by the constitution exclusively ' embracing the rights and interests of the whole, and 
in congress, were not confined to the perpetual exer- | not as contracted within the limits of the two com- 
cise of the veto. He repeatedly refused to commu- ( prising sections. | 
nicate public documents called for by resolutions of | In the panegyric upon the compromise this reto 
both huuses, and considered by them essential to the | says that “this s ilutary law has existed nine years, 
faithful performance of their legislative functions. | with as general acquiescence, it is believed, of the | 
These refusals were exasperating, because, in every whole country, aS that country has ever manifested tablished than that its revenues and expenditures 
instance, their tendency was to shelter frauds from for any of her wisely established institutions.” It is should be balanced as equally and steadily us possi- 
detection, and to screen public official delinquents | believed:—believed by whom? In its origin, all New ble from year to year. rhe efficacy of a protective 
from exposure and punishment. England, the whole manufacturing interest of the revenue depends almost entirely upon its permanen- 
In his double movement on the apportionment bill, | north, protested against it. Not one member from ev—while nothing can be more unstable and fuctu- 
after a squinting distinction between the duties of a | Massachusetts, in either house, voted for it. The pre- ating than 08 annual amount of the proceeds of the 
member of congress, and those of a president of the sent secretary of state, in the senate, and the present sales of public lands. It has varied from less than 
United States, to sacrifice his own constitutional governor of the commonwealth, in the house, op- one to more than thirty 1 a year. To make 
scruples to the judgments of others, Mr. Tyler pro- posed its passage with all the force of their power- the revenues, seine to n | the pecuntary obliga- 
fesses to have given his sanction to the bill in pro- ful minds. ‘Tristram Burges, one of the most elo- tions of the nation, depen PoS the vicissitudes of 
found deference to the wishes of the majority in | quent sons of New England, left on record a remon- land speculation, is to turn the common treasury, 
congress, and to manifest his respect for them by |strance against it, which will be remembered when | the guard and guardian of the public faith, into a 
overcoming his own grave constitutional doubts, in | John Tyler will be immortalized by nothing but bis Faro bank. l 4 
approving and signing the bill. Precisely at the | vetoes. It has, for nine years. been generally ac- But the motive of Mr. Tyler for this stubborn ad- 
same time he was writing private letters for publica- | quiesced in? Yes. No standard of rebellion has! herence to the proviso of the act of September, 


lave-holding states. renewing the old and rejected 
emand for the annexation of Texas to the United 
states; and the then confidential Herald of Mr. Ty- 
er at New York had already, before the failure of 
he expedition was known obscurely intimated that 
he measure was to be consummated at the then en- 
suing session of congress: The tone of diplomacy 
and in congress towards Mexico, became harsh, 
overbearing and insulting. Mr. Waddy Thompson, 
during, his whole career in congress, the most invete- 
rate enemy of Mexico. and the most zealous and in- 
triguing leader of the gag-rule party against the 
riaht of petition, and for the annexation of Texas 
to the Union, was substituted for Mr. Powhatan El- 
lis, as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Mexico. The expedition against Santa Fe 
made a losing trade, and miserably failed. The ped- 
Jar heroes of President Lamar, no sooner became 
Mexican prisoners of war, then they were re-meta- 
morphosed into citizens of the United States, and 


fray the current expenses of the year. The right of 
property of the states, conceded by the distribution 
with impost duties under 20 per cent., could not be 
divested by an act of congress raising the impost on 
any one article to 21 per cent. Then as to the poli- 
cy, no maxim of wise government is more firmly es- 


tion, vilifying the leading members of congress as been raised against it, from New England. Her free | 1841, is but too apparent. It is a shoot from the joint 
mousing liticians, and with one breath disclaiming | laborers, manufacturers, and mechanics, outraged in, stock of nullification and slavery. ft is to deprive 
natty the charge against him of dictating to their rights, and insolently and openly cast out of the the states forever, of all income from the proceeds 


congress, because he is ready to harmonize with pale of the PROTECTION of their country, have sub- of the sales of me a lands. He knows as well 
them in every thing in which they will adopt his mitted to the authority of congress. But submission | as that the day differs from the night, that the day 
measures, and boasting that congress can enact no | is not acquiescence. And what has been its opera- will never dmon, when a duty of 20 per cent. ad va- 
Jaw without him. tion over the whole Union? The veto says, it pro- lorem on imposts will suffice to defray the current 
This unblushing claim to legislative power might | vides “that duties shall be laid for the purpose of | expenses of government of the United States—and 
looked as a senseless gasconade, but | raising such revenue as may be necessary to an 6CO- as that duy will never come, his proviso is equivalent 
for actions corresponding with it, and for the bold nomical administration of the government.” It pro- toa standing law that no distribution oſ the praceeda i 
and broad assertion of it as a principle by his devot- rides? There 1s a mistake of the word. It asserts of the land sales shall ever be made to the states; 
ed partizans in congress. It was distinctly averred this veriest truism of political common-place; hut itland that is undoubtedly his intention. All the pro- 
by one of them in ihe house, that his veto powers | provides no such thing. Ii provides that the duties ; ceeds of the lands will be wasted in meeting the 
were exercised in his legi-lative eapactly;: and that he levied under the tariff of 1832, then barely sufficient i daily demands on the common treasury, and the rich- 
was, with the senate and house of representatives, a to defray the then actual expenditures of the Jack- est inheritance ever bestowed by omnipatent goods 
co-ordinate branch of the legislature. The use of these son administration, as profuse m professions of eeo- ness upon the family of man, will vanish like an un- 
ressions has since been repeatedly denied, but nom) as Mr. Tyler himself, should be, in the very substantial pageant, and perish in the using, asif cons 
denial has always beon coupled with a re-asser- | year of the compromise, and biennially thereafter, : sumed by fire. a 
tion of the same principle: an expedient perfectly till Decomber, 1841 and again on the 30th of June, He says in the veto— ‘The existing lawa, as Fam 
congenial to the “'Pyler-too” practice. 1842, gradually reduced to a dead level af QQ per advised, are sufficient to authorize and enable the 
inion of the lawyers toe ad valorem. never after to be exceeded with oollecting officers, under the directions of the secre 


Jt was the ail but universal opin : „1 S D 
of all parties, that after the 30th of June, the day ! home valuation and cash pa ‘ments: That is what it tary ot the treasury, to levy the duties imposed by 


ise of 1833 was to ex ire, there | provides, and without the slightest reference to the | the act of 1833." 
Said 95 coe ut further 8 6 by congress, na amount which might be nooessary to an e As he was advised. Advned by whom? The se. 
lawful authority for the collection of duties by im- administration of the government, or 50 much as an oretary of the treasury, a distinguished lawyer, and 
r—and the secretary of the treasury | inquiry what would be necessary for the administra- specially charged with the department res naihle 
t on the finances, had tions of Andrew Jackson, and his stscessor, And ſor the executive action on this suhyect. had, many 
said, “it may well be uestioned whether any ad va- what was the consequente? From the day when i manths before, warned congress that it mizht well 
lorem duties can be collected after the 0th of June.” | the campromise act was signed until the day of its be questioned whether, without further legislation 
jod ap poached when it was apparent that consummation, goth June, 1842. a continually in- by congress, a. duties could lawfully be collected 
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As tho per . uld not be passe within that ' creasing deficit in the treasury has absorbed not less after the 30th of June. The great majority of the 
ays end means reported a ‘than twenty millions of the proceeds of the sates of lawyers in buth houses, including Me, Calhoun, one 
short bill, o extend for the limited period of ane month, the public lande, eight millions of stack in the Bank ‘of the authors of the compromise act, Were decided: 
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ly of opinion that no such authority existed not 


one member of the house ventured to avow the opi- 
pion that it did exist. If it did exist at all, it was 
only by forced and strained inferences and construc- 
tions of the compromise act. The question was at 
least extremely doubtful. 

There is no usurpation by an executive chief ma- 
gistrate, in niodern times, sy odious and detestable, 
as that of levying taxes upon the people without the 
authority of law. It was the precise act of Charles 
the First, which caused the downfall of his monar- 
chy, ənd brought him to the block. Charles was not 
only advised by his attorney general that he had au- 
thority to levy A without act of parliament, 
but eight out of the twelve judges of England de- 
cided that he had, and imposed a heavy fine upon 
John Hampden for contesting it. Charles had infi- 
nitely stronger reasons for believing that he possess- 
ed this power, than Mr. Tyler could have—yet for 
persevering in the exercise of that solemnly adjudi- 
cated right. he Fears the brand of a detested tyrant, 
two hundred ycars after his death upon the scaffold, 
and will bear it to the end of time. George the 
Third was not.only advised by his uttorney general, 
but by his judges and parliament, that they had the 
right to levy impost duties upon tea, and painters’ oil 
and colors, in the culonies, and that belief severed 
the British empire in twain. Mr. 1yler’s confidence 
in his attorney general's advice, must have rested on 
the stronger pillar of a slave-hulding supreme court; 
and truly, with the recorded reasoning of its south- 
ero judges, in the case of the Antelope, and the 
more recent case of Prigg vs. the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, there is as little favor to be expected from 
their decision, when the actof a brother slave-holder 
president of the United States comes in conflict with 
the first principles of human liberty, as from Captain 
Tyler himself. * 

Mr. Tyler, before he sent this veto to the house, 
had already caused instructions to be given to the 
collectors of the customs, to continue the collection 
of duties 20 per cent. ad valorem after the 30th of 
June, under regulations by the secretary of the treasu- 
ty. The 3d section of the compromise act had pre- 
scribed that, after the 30th of June, 1842, the duties 
should be asse-sed upon the home valuation, “under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by law”—and 
the 6th section provided that after the same 30th of 
June, 1842, certain articles may be admitted to en- 
uy subject to such duty, not exceeding 20 per cent. 

valorem, as shall be provided for bylaw. The at- 
torney general advised that the home valuation 
might be assessed under regulations, prescribed not 
by law, but by the secretary of the treasury; and 
his reason for it was that the words muy be, were 
equivalent to may or may not be’’—and when the 
secretary of the treasury reminded him of the words 
shall be, in the 6th section of the act, he replied that 
they confirmed him in his former opinion. That is 
the paltering with language which Mr. Tyler ex- 
pects will be sanctioned by the solemn decision of 
the supreme court of the United States. 


A resolution of the house called on the secretary 
of the treasury to inform, whether any such instruo- 
tions bad been issued to the collectors, and if so, for 
a copy of them, and whether he had changed his opi- 
nion, strongly doubting whether any duties could be 
collected after the 30th of June, and if so, for the 
reasons for the change. This call was answered by 
the secretary, not admitting any change of his own 
opinion, but reporting the opinion of the attorney 
general, advising the president that the duties autho- 
Fised by the compromise act to be assessed under re- 

lations which shall be provided for by law, might 
aust as well be collected under his authority, without 
law; and that the instructions to the collectors, two 
of which, of contradictory report, were annexed to 
the report, and that these instructions were issued in 
conformity to this advice of the attorney general. 

The secretary’s report was referred first to the 
commtiiee of ways and means, and then to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, the chairinan of which, Mr. 
Daniel D. Barnard, one of the ablest members of 
the house, reported a review and analysis of the al- 
torney ganeral's advice, scattering its arguments to 
the winds; and the committee reported a bill to sup- 
ply the authority for a lawful collection of duties, 
and to legalize, as far as the power of congress Ít- 
self was competent to do so, the collection of duties, 
whieh Mr. Tyler had presumed to ordain without 
law. The whole of this transaction was, tn my de- 
liberate opinion, so utterly jawless, and the assump» 
tion, notonly of legislative, but of the whole taxing 
power of congress, so flagrant, that I believed it a 

clear case for tie exercise of the impeaching power 
ef the house of representatives. But it was equally 
clear that a majority of two-thirds of the senators, 
55 to vindicate this oulrage upon the constitu- 

„, and upon the libertics of the people, would be 
a hopeless expectation; and gs the lawfulness of Mx. 
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Tyler’s legislative taxation was ultimately to be de- 
cided by a political, southern, sectional supreme 
court. there was no better prospect for the self-evi- 
dent truths of the Declaration of Inaependence in 
that quarter, than in the senate. Impeachment, 
therefore, was de factq out of the question, and the 
daring practical assumption of the legislative and 
taxing power on the first of July, was followed the 
very next day by the letter to the dinner party at 
Philadelphia, asserting, in so many words, that the 
constitution denies to congress the right to pass any 
law without his approval: thereby ‘‘imparting to it 
(the executive] for wise purposes, an active agency 
in all legislation.” 

These violent executive inroads upon the constitu- 
tion, and imminently dangerous examples, far trans- 
cending any thing ever attempted or claimed by An- 
drew Jackson, compelled me to depart from the pas- 
sive and almost unresisting silence with which 1 had 
witnessed the overbearing, inconsistent, and arbitra- 
ry proceedings of Mr. Tyler at the preceding session. 
I felt it to be due to myself, to my country, and to 
the cause of freedom, to take my own stand, and to 
bear emphatic testimony, both against his pretensions 
and his practices. 

The deposit, in the department of state, of the rea- 
sons for approving and signing the apportionment 
bill, preceded only by four days the veto of the tem- 
porary tariff bill. I considered this deposit and ap- 
proval, as the most insidious, and most profligate in- 
stance of double-dealing, which had disclosed the 
character of the man. The intention was evident. 
It was an incendiary attempt to kindle and inflame 
resistance against that section of the Jaw, under the 
banner of state sovereignty. It was nullification 
brandishing the torch of civil war. It was to pros 
trate the legislative power of congress before the 
counter legislation of separate states; and it prepared 
for the first meeting of the 238th congress, a conflict 
between the authorities of the union and of the states, 
more calculated to rend them fassunder, than any 
thing that has ever brought them into collision. 1 
moved the reference of the deposit reasons to a se- 
lect committee, which reported a scvere review of 
the deposit reasons, and a resolution protesting against 
this procedure of Mr. Tyler. His friends in the 
house, well knowing that the report and resolution 
would. if discussed have been adupted by the house, 
contrived to dodge the consideration of the report, 
by objections which could be overuled only by majo- 
rities of two-thirds. 


The duties of 20 per cent. ad valorem were, for 
the space of two months, from the first of July to the 
3lst of August, actually levied under the Tyler ordi- 
nance, and the advice of his attorney general. From 
une to two millions of dollars may have been thus 
collected; but the importers of the articles on which 
the duties have been levied, have not been unresist- 
ing sufferers of this wrong. They have protested 
against it, and brought suits against the collectors of 
the customs, which are to abide the decision of the 
supr me tribunal of the nation. If John Marshall 
still presided over that court, and Bushrod Washing- 
ton were yet one of its members, Captain Tyler would 
never have made this experiment upon their justice 
and their sympathies. e are now to await the re- 
sult. 

The two houses of congress proceeded to mature 
what they intended for a permanent tariff. It was 
eminently protective to the internal industry and ma- 
nufactures of the country and was presented to the 
president on the 6th day of August. He returned it 
to the house with- his objections, on the 9th. The 
main reason assigned for the veto of the temporary 
tarif bill, had been that it separated the appropria- 
tion of revenue from impost duties, from that of the 
proceeds of the public lands, by reserving the latter 
for distribution to the states. Jn the present bill he 
begins by admitting that he had recommended the 
distribution of the proceeds of the land sales, but 
says he had coupled il with a condition, that the impost 
duties should not exceed 20 per cent. ad valorem; 
and immediately after he makes it his prime objcc- 
tion to this bill, that it couples the revenue from im- 
post with the distribution of the proceeds of the land 
sales, thus uniting two subjects which have, he says, 
no affinity or congruity with each other. So that his 
objections to the two bills are, first, that they uncou- 
pled two subjects which he had coupled, and second- 
ly, that they had coupled the same identical two sub- 
jects. In the condition itself, upon which alone he 
says he recommended the distribution. there was dis- 
ingenuousness and bad faith; for he knew and avows 
in the same message, that 20 per cent. ad valorem 
would not suffice to defray the expenses, even of an 
sgunamical administration: he knew that the duties, 
even for revenue, must be raised above 20 per cent. 
What, then, could be the motive tor recommending 
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recommending distribution, and yet inflexibly with- 
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hold ing it? 

I moved in the house the reference of this veto to 
a select committee of 13 members, to consider and 
report thereon; which, after much chicanery and petty 
stratagem to escape it, was carried. The committee 
cons'sted of ten whigs, one officer of the guard, and 
two Five Points democrats. My report was sizned 
by nine members of the committee, from nine different 
states, besides myself, and was adopted by a resolu- 
tion of the house, taken by yeas and nays. 100 to 80. 
There were two minority reports—one by the officer 
of the guard bristled with Tylerish arguments against 
the proceedings of the house—the other. by the two 
democrats, consisting chiefly of personal buffoonry 
upon me. The reports were all printed by order of 
the house, and are among the documents of the ses- 
sion. No extra number of copies was printed by or- 
der of the house; but | shal] send a copy of my re- 
port to every town of this congressional district, as a 
parting valedictory to my constituents. 

It concluded with a resolution proposing an amend- 
ment of the constitution to restrict the exercise of the 
veto power. A majority of the committee would 
have preferred a resolution of impeachment, but the 
special grounds for impeachment were not merely 
the abusive exercise of the veto, but far more the 
groundless claim and lawless usurpation of legisla- 
tive power, in levying taxes without law. and i-suing 
regulations expressly reserved by Jaw for the action 
of congress; and in the treachery of approving and 
signing a bill, ana depositing in the department of 
state an incendiary fire-brand against its most import- 
ant enactment. The reference of the hause to the 
committee was only the veto message, which might 
not of itself warrant an impeachment, which even if 
instituted by the house would certainly not be sus- 
tained by a vote of two-thirds in the senate. It was 
not expected that the proposed amendment of the 
constitution would be carried by a vote of two-thirds 
in either house, but it was believed that the vote of 
the house upon it, would mark their disapprobation 
of Mr. Tyler’s abusive exercise of a consti utional 
power, and yet observe towards him all the respect 
due to his official character, as head of the executive 
department. The vote of the house upon the resolu- 
tion was 98 to 90. A majority—but not two-thirds. 


On the 30th of August, the last day before the 
close of the session, Mr. Tyler sent to the house a 
whining and insulting protest against the act of the 
house adopting this report; denying the right of the 
house to pass any censure upon his acts as a co-ordi- 
nate department of the government—and. demanding 
that his protest should be entered on the journal of 
the house. With the characteristic cunning of a 
double-dealer, he delayed the transmission of this 
protest io so late a moment, that there could be no 
discussion in the house upon it, and on six different 
pretences, all equally frivolous or ground less, he com- 
plained of the injustice of the house in the adoption 
of my report. Under the mask of this protest against 
the act of the house, I saw his device to make up an 
issue before the country and the world, between him 
and me, under circumstances in which I should be 
deprived of the opportunity of replying to his so- 
phisins and his lamentations. But there was no time 
for debate. I merely gave notice to the house that 
for the composition and the presentation of that re- 
port, which the house had adopted as their own, I 
held myself responsible to the house, to the country, 
to the world, and to Mr. Tyler himself, who should 
hear from me on the subject elsewhere—a pledge 
which J hereby redeem. 

But all the grounds of Mr. Tyler’s protest were 
immediately withdrawn from under him by a mere 
recurrence to the journal of the senate to his own 
recorded votes, and to the thrilling eloquence of the 
present secretary of state, on an occasion so striking- 
ly similar, that all the differences between them, ſor- 
cibly operated against the present pretensions of Mr. 
Tyler. In 1834, the senate of the United States, of 
which Mr. Tyler was then a member, passed certain 
resolutions of censure upon certain measures of Pree 
sident Jackson's administration. Whereupon he sent a 
protest to the senate, deny ing their right to pass such 
resolutions, and demanding that his protest should be 
entered on theis journal. Mr. Tyler had voted for 
the resolutions of censure, and voted to reject the 
protest, to refuse to enter it upon their journal, and 
for a resolution ee read denying the right of the 
president of the United States to send a protest to 
the senate against any of its proceedings. All the 
topics of Mr. i hae protest wera annihilated by the 
mere record of his own votes; and the house, by ma» 
jorities of 87 to 46, of 56 to 48, and of 86 to 53, turne 
ed upon Captain Tyler tho battery of lis own artilles 
ry, by adupting against his protest, the identical re- 
solutions, voted for by himself against the protest of 


a distribution, upon a condition which he knew could! Andrew Jackson. 


not be complied with; What but to get credit tor 


; To be concluded. 


* 
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treo} Doses te the anata of Fh have been | 
eae redo it ie entea . . . %- oF heit ety, by ihe | 
oN, er of {Jor ek. 
frogs stuted ia the Tunes (U C.) Joornal that nel 
gover nent ere propared, at the cpemng of the next ses- 
he l sion of the provincial parliament, to propose a till levy- 
ing this country more intimately with opinions prevalent | ing a cerain duty on Amerean catte, pork, cheese, &c. 
in or with the fortunes and fate of “the mother conntry,” ?? The Qucbee Gazette savs, Canmida alone has cost En- | 
by intruding international enactments mto our code of! gland during the year 184 about four millions of dollars. 
Jaws, the project has met its death blow by the attempt | And for what? On a lt of boundary dispates with 
of Wr. Dickens. in a visit to this country to aid the wri- the United States, whieh might have be en seitled at any 
ters of England in obtaining the enaciment of an inter- time during the last fifty vears on the comiitions af the 
national copy-right law. The proposition had assumed i late treaty: to disorders au Canada, oceasimed by ac- 
avery plausible aspect, and was uczed by men of she! knowledged eis of misgovernment by the home minis- 
first talents and standing in thia countrys perhaps, in the f try, and by the provinci g officers under their control! 
tide of ameliorated feelings and amity setting in under i i 
the treaty of Washington, it might have succeeded, had CENTRAL. America. Horduras Recent intelligence 
T from Honduras, received at New Oricans, states that 


the European advocates of the measure left the Ameri | , l H : 
can people to decide for themselves, but Mr. Dickens’. Gen. Morazan, governorof Costa Rica, while making 
jadelica'e intruduction of the subject in his dinner speech | preparations to invade Nicaragua, to patdown the in- 
i 
1 


Tue AMERICAN Press. If any thing definitive was 
required to frustrate the attempts making towards nuit- 


t 


| 


on landing at Boston, was conclusive of ita fate atonce, surge nis, was risen agains! by the inhabitants, defeated, 
aud, now. he would be an intrepid champion of “free his troops pat to tiahi ant hiaself captuied, ted up and 
trade” indeed in this country, who would volunteer inj thot. Tits ruen were al captared or killed. The negro 
the cause of international copy-nuh:. The agianon of aud Indian race are geting the asceidancy.— MN. O. Bul. 


this question, as well as the popularity ot Bo as a we | Corrons The Liverpool market according ra advices 
ter, excited much curiosity to see his “American Notes | hy the Great Western was dull, bat prices had not de- 
for general circulation”—and n general circulation thev ! fined, though sales could nut readily be effected at for- 
are likely to have, and that wine . . mer rates, 

of our American operations. re copy of the work i ya ae f . 

11 5 he Greal W esiera e N. York | e Tux 5 a disease which orcasioned much fsuf- 
at 6 o'clock 35 Sunday evening. Iu nineteen hours af aa i foe 55 Nn 0 155 Lonisi 118, has we re- 
ter its reception, the whole work was reprinied and sel. | a a he Ae „ ak Courter, agatn ap- 
lin z bv thonsands upon thousands of copies at 123 cent's | e! ie E A EEE 
each. from the office of the ‘New World. in a pamphie Diamonnos. There has been a new inventory taken 
of 45 piges, large octavo. Fifteen nuadred copies, alt of tie crown diamonds of France, whick curiesponds 
thar went on i the first train of cars to Philadelphia j with that taken when they were reurove.d brom Paris to 
were disposed of as fast as they coull be handed o Ghent on the approach of Napoleon from Elba. The 
purchasers, und so at Baltimore. and ve presume at oth- cunber 13 computed a: 61 312, weieling 21.753 cara 
er places. The work was criticized wt considerable and valued at 21,900,269 francs. ee le 
length by the Baltimore editors in their papers of Thurs- 4 ~ 
day. The publishers, it is probable, did not take nme Damages For A SLAVE. By a decision of Baltimore 
to correct their proof sheets or there was competition f cour y court, the Bainmore wad Wiuningion Rail Road 
whether there could not be as many typouraph cal as! Company have had to pay $1,012 for two saves belong- 
SHEP ee lie woke dead aile ot jon from the ing 10 G. W. Warring, conveyed in the company's cars 
above press we find the work already advertised from | out of the state of Maryland. 
the presses of the Brother Jonathan, Doster; ihe Har. 
pers. New York; Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia—and ey gefwubers detecied amongst the officers lately man- 
aij the newspapers are making long extracts from is aping the funds of the civ of New York. for their 
pages. ‘The work will sadly lower the estiinste in which Lown benefit instead of the public benefit. Lloyd, S'e- 
the anthor was held—both as a Writer and a MAN, Oli venson, aud Ahern, Were found each to have abstracted 
thoush there are many well written and some wholesome | large armonots, andto the list is nov added Janos H 
paragraphs init, The ehapter upou slavery in Amerca | Ward, the mayor's first marehth, whoit Ay neare hua been 
is decidedly the most outrageous libel ee ad Country ay appropriatilig the “hospital money tux,” colleeted of 
whieh we have met within any of the British authors. foreign passengers, to an alnount ascertained tobe over 


MTh 1 Ne te i * a ; ` 
The prternity of an article in the October London fury, nd probubiy, may turn out tu bo nearly $400,000 
ELrecernos. Mr. Cross, the present representative in 


Quarterty, in w laton to the American press has beer 
congress: from Arkansas, hus been re-elected by a ma- 


ani uted to Boz. He does not nvow, bni endorses thal 
article in his notes. Tris now smd to have been written | Cr to 1 

jority of J. 778 voies over his principal opponent, Cum- 
mina. 


hy Dr. Lardner—who is lecturing in one uf our eastern 
Clues. 
SECTIONS took place on Tuesday last in New York 
; conta Cayan Company. We lern that the Ere 4 ; aa ane ogee 
ALEXANDRIA UA ContPany and Deiaware. The former has gone in favor of the 


Georgetown Ferry Landing, on beth sides of the riven ty . . ` ei 

| . „ ` Van Boren part all its depart . Them 

wh aint forty aerea ofiand, the wharf in Georsetown. | 1 5 1 . 23.311— 
CA. GS Y i 5 t Me i . — 


building, boars. &e. in the iintnedtnte netebborhoud of; POT 
: ats, 3 i 1 = ie ee 18 5 e . 
the Puto one aqneduet, has been judicionsty purchased | bowl d a whig Joss of 20 302 votes, compared with the 


. . y 7 i . 4 nate 7 e 
forthe Alesandria canal company valuable invest. | eetion ol ater Ne ee m 0 . 
ment of iself, likely to be useful for the canal company, | presentatives to congress, 24 wil be Vau Biren. and 10 


„ l 1 eee is a higs. Of the eight sate senators elected, seven are 

and getting sid of all future Uifficulty wih 1 | Van Buren. and 1 whin Ofre eee SI Van 
ee ee Buren, 25 Whigs. and 22 to be heard from. The whigs 

Bark Iress The Mobile Chronicle of the 27 h ult, clected two of the four congressmen from the city of 
informa us that in consequence of the Siate bank ant that, New York —how represented hy four Van Buren mein- 
place having refused to take the post notes ot the Planters | bers; Phoanix, (W ) beating E. H. Nivoil, (V. B.) by 
and Merchants bank Mole, u great exer erent was 899 votes, und Hanuiton Pish, beating Mc Keon, the pre- 
occasioned there und the credit of ine iater iusthuton fl V. B member 107 votes. “Phe city gave the Van 
went down materiaily. ae Buren governor a ungory uf 2.000 voles, upwards of 
The cashier of the back at Terre Huut, hereto ee votes being taken. Meven Van Buren und two 


; i Whigs are elected troni the city to the canis! ure. Alba- 
onght hie lily stilted io be a detauter to the amount D f . : ae . : 
1 82.000. -hly ol, 38 ed io be at ny pave 225 whic tiger ty, bir the oder river counnes 


. generally vave mereaecd Van Daren augqontes, 
The quarterly average of the weeldy abilities and ns- Decawark has vone dor tre whips. Raw Caatle gave 
feta of the Bank ct Bngland, from the 16 bof July to the oa Van Buren nor- of 199. Kent county a whig ma» 
Sih of October. both iiclasive, was as followe: joriy ot 152. aad Sussex 77, mag an agemegaie whig 


DerancaTign. There has been a snecession of hea- 


l . Liabilities. ; N Agvels. my co he S,, ut 30. Rurtoey Gti gd is efeeied to! 
Circulation £20004 000 Secnri ies 122 572 OM i coner ss. ‘The senate will sit d 7 whigs, 2 Van Buren, 
De posites 9 363 000] Bulion 9,633,600 | of the house t4 whigs 7 Van Aten, 


4 20.972.000 732.205 C00 . Ex vice presipent Cor, R. M. Jouxsox, reached ; 
i í Wosikngten trom tne north on the Sihinst A meeting of: 


; $ ase Oa waad l ö 

Oo Banks, The recent election in Ohio waa largely his trends was conver Cd. and the cal, arranged to meet) 
influenced hy the question, whether to renew the bank iht u ths day at Apollo Hall, where the war worn vete- 
chartera which are abont to expire, or lo rant any How) pan wail be cordially grected by his fellow cingens, 


ones. ‘The result may be consider d aa conciusive agningi | 
banks. ‘Iero are eleven bank eharicra that expire this | _ Emierasts. Up creche 39th ub, there hnd arrived at 
Occhi, tins yerr 43.7763 core and 613 cabin pussen- 


winter in Obio, 
ers; being an increuse uf 15,993 upon lust year to same ; 


\ 
G 
l g 
Bangruprs The number of app'ieants for the bene- | gare 


fit of the bankrupt law in Iilinois already exceed one À a | 
thousand, p i Gasraonomi:. A patrone Frenchman ha» observed. 
„r nard the discovery cf a dith asa far more intorest- 


. 


Boxing Marcu Exrra. Two of tha divers employed in event than the discovery of astaz for wa have ab 
in breaking up the wreck of the Royal George, rece ways Stirs enouph, but en ert gave foo meny dishiesy 
quarrelled Pat l fought at the bottom of tha sea, and | shouid nat iegaid die mucuce assuficiently honor- i 
in twelve fathom water! Que cf them wae brought up edo rityierent among us unt lese a pook in the thre ö 


— 


nearly exhausted, and had io be sent tu the hospital: chins of the tantuta. 
' j i large timber lo rend i i | 
91 5 dispute was about slinging a be) E ta, agog IV Frasca. Jeappesrs from a stetishen] tahle 


. which has been reecuily puii sd, that the everage 
Cayapa. Tho Baillio has been nppolnted to the gift price af tabor in France as fir. bun. i,, In ie: a 
of surveyor general and commissioner of erewn jands, | partie: ab the Rhone bos ir 48 , io the Soiue Jae: 
an even! which seins to excite some interesi itt the pto- ferieufe it ic Y tr, Ii ih dt nt: or the Spas, wip 
vince, Toe St. John and Quebes papers menuon the | ingiades Puris, the price is Digher, but tube g bobary 
occurrence of a number of mercantile failures ja Mon - | nuse AS regards ihe general rae, | 
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~Mancuractuaine REA,ATIa Ns ‘Phe Austrian ¢ vern- 
ined has issaed paorder reanvo co the empiovaied! of 
ciubiron in im eones, No ciiidos to work younger 
than nine vems eld. nor none then, ualeaa they have 
been aree years hequening school. und receiving reii- 
gious insruction. From 9 tu 12 years, children must 
not work above 10 borras. rom 12 to 16, children must 
not work above 12 hows with one hour's interval. No 
boy or girl under 16 ta work at night. $ 


Orcay Facrory. Mathias Schwab, of Cincinnati, is 
mak. ore of the largest organs ever manufactured ia 
the Unied States, fora chureh in Balamore. The est 
will he only abont $4 009; and we learn bis organs sie 
considered equal to any manufactured in uny part Of the 
worid. ( Wheeling Times. 


Porz is selling at Alton. IIl. at from &1 25 10 81 50 
per hundred. Mess pork is quoted at N. Orleans at $3 a 
S 50, at CEincin nau 85. 

Puk Ol IcAI. Mrsmerism. Mr. Buchanan com- 
meneed iis course of lectures in New York an the 7th 
inst. Mr. Bo is he geathinan who claiina to have dis- 
covered the practicality of applying Mesgiecisin to 

ure nologv, so as to develope the faculdes of the mind, 
indicnted by certain protuberances of the head. His 
leciures are spoken of us exceedingly interesting. 


RAIL ROAD ITEMS. Western (Mass.) rail rocd. The 
recetma last week were as fedows, viz. Passengers, 
84.900: freight, &e., 87,541; total, 812531; totai in Oc- 
tober, 85), f: total for the law ten months, 842,010. 
The yaar 1542 will conscqnendy veld over half a mirhon 
of dollars: and this will be doing wonders, ail tinngs 
considered. 

Oa the Babimore and Ohio railroad. the cars for Cime 
berland now reach Baltiuiore in 9 1-2 hours,—distance 
178 miles. 


Reveste or Great Breras. The lords cammis- 
kioners of her jest 's treasury have certified that the 
„etual expenauure of the United Kingdom oi Great 
Broan and Iretant exceeded the actual revenue thereof, 
forthe wear ending the Sih of July, 1842, by the suin of 
41.167.704 Les. 


Sreamens. The Great Western steamer was sold at 
avenon wiilet dest in gland. for £40,000) siering. 
The agent publishes a refusanan of ine report thut S 
was to be taken off of the hre to New York. The N. 
York papers assert that dhe Cunard hne will rua to 
that port instead of Boston, next season. 

The seamer Chili arrived at Callao August 2d, from 
Valparaiso. baviog conveyed, either a part or the whole 
of (he amtance, DOE passengers. 

A steam frigate, bait by an Ameriran, was launched 
at Constanioupe, on the Wii Sept. in ihe presence of 
the soverign, Ius i- ters. the foren arnbasaadors, 
&., and named Bseri Dede. (new work). Her ma 
chinery (which is Baghsu), bad lung been waiting tur 
her. 

SreamuoatT trems. The steamboat engineers of Cin- 
cinnet heve formed an ressociadon having for ie object 
to remedy the erying evils attendant upon the present 
State of steamboat nevigation upon the western waters, 
This no doubt will be avcepinble news to persons travel- 
ling in that dircenon. 


Sinx. The bounty paid on silk, from the treasury of 

i A s 2 L $ 3 

Massachusetts, this year, amounts to 8335.51. This is 
an about ouesidnrd larger than last year. 


Tosacco. The American chamber of commerce at 
Liverpool have addressed a memorial to vir Robert Peel 
urging the necessily of a reduction of the preseut ener: 
moue duty npon tobacco, No answer hod beet return: 
ed to the meinoriulists. 


Triysporration. We understand that the different 
transportation companies on the Pennaylvanis public 
works will close eit db. tur the season ou th- 12th 
of this month. [U. S. Guz. 


‘Treastay NOS. Ist November, Outaranding, of the 
issue parte tie 3lst ol Ja. vary. 4842. according to the 
recent offieim!l estate 83,823 653 25. Amoun issued 
under ie netet glet June, 1842, $7 800. 321 59. Amount 
Si. rein.! rhe treasure ote. und oa the hands of the 
assistinw (Heer. i cſudeng 830 00% caneeikd in tha 
hands of the ectector at New Orleans, and tutes laaued 
under the ort of 3181 August, 4843, making in ak 
$10 039 VSG Is, 


Tue Mincerrres have epread their broad tent at News 
ark, and are preaching the “second Advent U to tha 
people of New Jersey, Phair meenung is expected ta 
Cntinne fer ten days. An arios is going the rande 
of the pubic papers, which asseris that thay hawe Ín tely 
daeovered taat the ond of the world is pot tu tand piace 
onthe lgi Apuh but an thath of July next, Auer 
rumor defers the great event ta exactly @ centaty from 
the preeeginar date; @ tistusf in the crleulgai having 
been detest d. 

Universatists. The Universalist Regisser, for 1843, 
says there pre ie the nne Miles PIXTV A aꝛ-ons, 
IB societe $77 peeling houses, and 570 preacharser 
Duri y the pact thas dr, nation bus gamed one 
BETA Veto Hea Bese PR, 53 BOC ET CS, 46 meet: 


ing pouses and $5 preat 118. 
Wagar. ‘Phe las ne HA price of wheat in England 


— 


yeh, 


Pas Sb. G ih averioe of six weeke ORs 8, d 


18. ‘Ton Sangam doari III. mio. the price ther 
ul G onus, At Balumore Dine ted Marang poj 
mande 4 ip 85; inferior M0 19 74, 
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Middlesex, although the smallest county but one, mediately sent a body of troops to restore order 
namely, Rutland, comprising as it does the greater | The cause of this outbreak is said to be some reli- 
part of London, is, as might be expected, the richest | gious feud. In the province of Coquimbo there are 
county of the kingdom; its total annual value of real} great difficulties with the Buenos Ayreans in the pro- 
property assessed amounting to no less than £7,293,- | vinces of Catamareu, who are continually making 
369. This sum is thus distributed: Landed property. encroachments and destroying cattle, houses &. and 
£304,653; dwelling-houses. 46.680, 202; all other immediately retreating to the mountains within their 
kinds of property, £308,514. own borders. These depredations have become so 
Yorkshire ranks next to Middlesex in point of | frequent that, although peace həs been declared, the 
wealth; its total annual value of assessed property | Chilians have collected a great force and threaten to 
being £5.448,494, distributed as follows: Landed pro-! march without delay unless satisfaction is promptly 
perty, 43,865 496; dwelling-houses, £1,817,739; all | given. The war has not yet ceased between the Bo- 
other kinds of property, £575,259. livians in the north and the Peruvians in the south 
Lancashire comes next. The total annual value | but rages with much more violence than ever. i 
=| of ae property assessed in the she a CUBA. 
is £5e266.606, made up as follows: Lande property, j : j 
41.402, 208; en 42,449, 196; all otlier . Courier des Etats Unis says, on the authority 
kind“ t property, £1,415,202 of letters from Ilavans, that Mr. Turnbull, late 
property, 41,1190. English consul there, is deranged, and that hia pro- 


Rutland, as it 1s the smallest, so it is also the least poe i pr 
wealthy county; its total annual value of real pro- 1 at Givara were but an outbreak of his in- 


perty being only £119 134, composed as follows: 
Landed property, £106.119; dwelling-houses, £9,104; 
all other kinds of property, 43,911. 

Westmoreland is the next least wealthy county; the 
total annual value of its real property assessed be- 
ing £266 335; made up of real property, £221,054; 
dwelling houses, £37,374; all other kinds of property, 
£7,907 

Huntingdon is next, the total annual value of its 
real property assessed being €317.718, made up as 
follows: Landed property, £236.633; dwelling-houses, 
471.221; all other kinds of property. £9,864. 

The sum levied for poor-rates in England for the 
year ending Lady-day, 1541, was £6,009.564. The 
rate in the pound on the annual value of real pro- 

erty assessed in 164] was, for the whole of Eng- 
and, 2s. 

It is a circumstance worthy of notice, that the rates 
are highest in those parts of the country which we 
are not aceustemed to refer to as the most distressed. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN ENGLAND. 


First sale of provisions under the new tariff, Liverpool. 
On Tuesday the first sales of foreign provisions 
under the new scale of duties, took place in this 
town. ‘The quantity offered was considerable. and 
the attendance appears to have been extremely good, 
many persons having come from distant parts of the 
country. Perhaps on this account the prices ob- 
tained offera less fair criterion of the rates likely to 
be permanently realized for articles of the same de- 
scription. The pork seems to have been the favor- 
rite article, but, being put up in lots too large for 
‘country dealers, many were doubtless. prevented 
purchasing who would afterwards take small sup- 
plies from the retailers. After all, it appears that 
the prices did not quite come up to the expectation 
of the importers. some of whom, consequently, with- 
drew their parcels. Wehave been favored with re- 
rte of the sales from several of the respectable 
rokers concerned, but the substance of the whole 
will be found embodied in the following, which has 
been carefully prepared by Messrs. Leech, Harrison | The highest rated county is Wilts, in which the rate | to the good old Constitution of 1824. This second 
& Co: l to 3s. in the pound. In Sussex the rate is rejection was considercd a hard blow at the popula- 
“Yesterday, the 10th of October, was the day fix- only one penny in the pound less than ip Wiltshire. | rity of Sauta Anna. 
ed by the new tariff for the payment of the reduced | namely, 2s. IId. In Buckinghamshire, Suffolk, und TEXAS. 
duties on salted provisions, and, in consequence, Surrey, the rate is 2s. 9d. in the pound; in Essex, 
publi sales to a considerable extent were arranged 5 5 5 des 
to take place this day. These sales coim rised 1,522 Whilst in Yorkshire | OU etree ah r pnbli i 
bbls. American beef; 2.199 do. do. park; 31] do. do. | Shire 1s. 8d. oe Gane SSL Nit Moosic There 
hams; 691 bbis. Canadian pork; 35 do. do. beef—|. 1 7 0 1 rol me ` 1 . bahay ee and Mexican troops, though the latter ee sil) abit 
and excited considerable interest and curiosity. The | is, for the whole kingdem eit y, £5 19s. td... ing within the territory of Texas, and had heen oi 


attendance of town and country dealers at the sales head is highest in Herefordshire, namel A. forced by some five hundred 
was numerous, and there were some gentlemen from and lowest in Cornwall, namely. £2 13s. 4d. The 1 0 ee see 11 8 . 


Ireland; the latter, no doubt, chiefly to watch the area of England in English statute r are „ | aand five hundred, were fortifying themselves at the 


rogress of a trade threatening to interfere with that | 919. The average annual value per acre for the | Presidio del Rio Grand h 
whole kingdom is 19s. Əd. Middlesex is the county ‘resiaio de io Grange, where gen. Burleson de- 
jon of in which ite value e the highest point the | tiges mts to carry hia purpose into efet. Ho 
erage v s. per acre. In es- ; 2 i : 
average value there lt 5 „ had, however. but a small force under bis immediate 


the United States“ meats were imported some months e ih wal Rre is £l Ts., and in 
aco. and, having been cured before it was known that tershire the annual Va Ue pec acre is 41 I.. and Wt r i i 
2 would 135 change in the British duties, were Lancashire £1 5s. The county in which land is of! commen’ ie ee the Texians were or- 
not so well suited to the taste of consumers here, as | the lowest value is Westmoreland, where the average Seal ° 10 : i ey ee was to be placed 
doubtiess they will be rendered hereafter. The pork . sd alin bua There 
Nie generally very well fed, though rather fatter in the field, whose head-quarters were . 
than the usual run of Irish. Of the beef, on the . i : hey i ; 
contrary, it was observed, that it was not sufficiently assessed to the poor rates Is 42.854.618, of which: 5 ee alae to take up the line of 
il 11 ’ 42.206 146 consists of landed property, £394,929 of meren or the frontier on the 10th of this month. 
“We question whether the sales have resulted to 
the satisfaction of the importers generally; the buy- 
ers evidently acted with more wariness from being 


MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Bulletin has dates from Mexico 
city to the 15th, and from Vera Cruz to the 19th 
ultimo, being fifteen days later. than previous intelli- 
gence, The expedition against Yucatan sailed on 
the last of the above dates, under the general com- 
mand of Don Jose Vincent Minon. General Bravo 
has taken upon himself the responsibilities of the 
Executive office, and president Santa Anna has retir- — 
ed to his plantation for the benefit of hishealth, which 
had become enfeebled. In a proclamation to the 
nation he promises, as soon as his health shall permit 
to resume the executive functions in accordance with 
the expressed public will. In the Congress, in its 
gession of October 15, a proposed amendment of the 
constitntion was rejected by a small majority for 
the second time. The Federalists opposed the pro- 
ject on the ground that its provisions savored too 
much of Centralism and did not sufficiently conform 


it is 28. 8d.; We have Galveston papers to the 2d instant. 
it is 28. 84d. 14th November was appointed for the 1 


dwelling-houses. and £253,543 uf all other kinds of edad i j 

property. | were killed and taken prisoners on the 18th of Sep» 
The total sum levied in Wales for poor-rates for 

the year ended Lady-day, 1841, was £342,264 The 


average rate in the pound for the whole country is cut to pieces on that day in a skirmish with the Mex- 


higher than in England. it being 28. in the lauer. and | 10275 eau the Se at 5 of which action 
Qs. 5d. in Wales. The poor-rates are highest in Car- | W° have heretofore published: 

narvonshire, namely, 3s. 2d. in the pound, and lowest KILLED bravo THE ENGAGEMENT Nicholas M. 
in Brecon, ls. 7d. Dawson. af Tennessee; Zadock Woods, of Missouri; 
The area of Wales in English statute acres is | John W. Pendleton, of Missouri; Robert Barkley, of 
4,752,000. The average annual value per acre for| Texas; Edward Trimble, of Missouri; John W. Scal- 
the whole country is 9s. 3d. Land is most valuable | lorn, of Tennessee; Isa Jones, of Alabama; Elam 
in Anglesea, where the average value is 19s.; and | Scallorn. of Tennessee; Thomas Butler, of Tennes- 
least valuable in Merionethshire, where the average | see; Richard Slack, of Delaware; John Cummings, of 
value is 48. 8d. 8 T. J. l Tonna: Harvey W. Hall, 

a ; dine quali CHILI. of Tennessee; David berry, O irginia; John Dane 
tar wary a 15 5 15 1 = a lots The brig Philip Hone, which arrived at N. York of Tennessee; F. W. Brookfield, of New York; Tho 
one oe ` ape nee on Friday in ninety days from Valparaiso, brings la- | mas S. Simmes, of Tennessee; George A. Hill, of 
Baitisu Sratisrica—Rear. Propeaty.—Accord- | ter intelligence from Valparaiso and Coquimbo. The | Mississippi; Charles S. Field, of New York; Jerome 
ing toa return made to an order of the house of cvm- | people in the country are almost continually at war B. Alexander, of Kentucky; John F. Jones, of Alae 
mons last session, it appears that the total annual | with each other. On the 12th July they had a se- bama; Robert M. Eastland, of Tennessee; Mr, Faria, 
wulue of reei property assessed to the poor- rates in j vere engagement, in u hich there were 150 killed and | of Gonzales; one unknown of Gonzales; John Mee 
and is £59,635,412; of which £30,448.991 con- a greater number wounded, among whom were bro- Crady, of do.; James Alley, of do.; Mr. Pitts, of do.; 
sisted of landed property, 422.991, 472 of dwelling | thers who i ugut against each other. An account | six men from & lerro; a negro belunzing 10 Mr. lau 

ses, and 46, 244,949 of all other kinds of property. |of this reached the governor at Vaipul also, who im. | rick. p 
Vol. NiS. 12. 


Of the United States“ provisions a large portion 
was withdrawn. The hams sold fetched 30s. 6d. to 
31s. per cwt.. duty paid, prime beef, 38s. to 39s. per 
barrel, duty paid; a very old pareel went even lower; 
pork Als. to 46s. per bbl. duty paid. The Canadian 
pork realized 43s. to 468. per bbl. duty paid. Of 
Canadian beef there was little offered, which realiz- 
ed for prime 46s. to 48s., and one lot of prime mes: 
50s. per bbl. duty paid. 

„Several parcels of American cheese were offered 
and sold at 363. 6d. to 46s. 6d. per cwt., duty paid, 
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TAKEN PRISONERS AFTER THE FIGHT.—N. W. Fax- 
son, of Tennessee; David S. Kiruegnay, of North 
Carolina; Joseph Shaw, of Indiana; Melum Harrell, 
of Mobile; R. A. Barkly, of Tennessee; Norman 
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Wm. Trimble, of Missouri; Wm Coultrin; Edward 
Martin, of New York; Allen Morrell, of Tennessee; 
Mr. Patterson and John Brady, of Alabama. 
H. Woods and Asa Miller made their escape. 
White sent back on express. 


James 


| 


Gen. ' 


| 


MISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Foreign office, May 20, 1842. 
My Lorps: I beg to call your lordships’ attention 
to the subject of the instruction given to her majes- 
ty’s naval officers employed in suppressing the slave 


The prisoners lately captured by gen. Woll are | trade on the coast of Africa, and to the proceedings 
stated to be at Santa Rosa, a small village about fifty which have taken place with reference thereto, as 
miles west of the Presidio, on the road to Monterey. detailed in the papers named in the margin of this 
It is supposed that they will be detained at that place letter. 


until orders can be received from Santa Anna. It is 
reported that gen. Woll mentioned, just before he 
left Bexar, that they would probably be released in 
two months, or as soon as news could be received 
from Mexico. The following is a list of the names 
of these prisoners: 

List OF PRISONERS TAKEN AT Bexar, SEPTEMRER 
11. 1842.—L. Colquhoun, A. Neill, A. Hutchinson, 
W. E. Jones, F. W. Robinson, F. S. Gray, Chaney 
Johnson, G. Van Ness, 1). C. Ogden, J. Trampall, J. 
C. Morgan, W. C. Riddle, James Merchant, John 
Riddle, John Tewig, R. C. Neighbors, Dr. S. Booker, 
S. A. Maverick, N. Herbert, II. A. Alsbury, David 
Morgan, John Young, Samuel G. Morvell, S. R. No- 
bles, Wm. Bugg, J. W. Browne, A. Fitzgerald, Isaac 
Allen, Simon Glenn, F. McKay, George Voss, E. 
Brown, W. O. Philän, John Lehman, J. J. Davis, 
John Forester, Joshua N. Cruz, J. Dalrymple, Mag- 
nus B. Raper, A. Ellery, John Perry, Truman B. 
Beck, John R. Cunningham, Jackson Leslie, John 
Lee, John Smith, C. W. Peterson, Riley Jackson, G. 
C. Hatch, Samuel Stone, George P. Scheller, John 
Hancock. 

It is stated with confidence in the Courier des 
Etats Unis, upon the faith of recent private letters 
from Paris, that the French and English governments 
have determined to unite in offering their mediation 
between Mexico and Texas, to the end of inducing 
the recognition by Mexico of the independence of 
Texas, and of consolidating peace between them. 

On the 17th October, information was given at 
head quarters, by Mr. John W. Smith, that general 
Woll was positively on the Nueces, and that on the 
8th he had received a reinforcement of about 500, 
and that all the militia of eastern Mexico was or- 
dered to his assistance, and would reach the Nueces 
in less than ten days from that date. The Mexicans 
living in and about San Antonio, are quite indepen- 
dent, and directly boast of their defence against the 
troops, to wit: That general Woll will come for the 
remainder of them, &c.; that contrary to their cus- 
tomary hospitality heretofore extended to the troops 
at that point, they clandestinely drove their beef and 
stocks some 25 or 50 miles south, to secure them on 
their march to the Rio Grande, and speak more free 
of the matter than formerly. Mr. Smith is fully 
satisfied of the fact that the enemy at the Neuces 
will amount to 5,000 or 6,000 in 10 days; and that 
Woll has regular communication with the Mexicans 
of San Antonio; that in his opifiion they cannot any 
longer be recognised even as neutrals, much less 
friends, in this expedition. 

About 1, 400 Texian troops were assembled at Gon- 
zales on the 17th October. A letter written by a 

ntleman at La Grange, under date of 25th Octo- 

r, says: thut there were 300 men assembled at that 


place who would commence crossing the Colorado 


on the next day. The river was very high, and 
would retard the passage of the troops several days. 
Gen. Burleson passed through that place on the 24th 
ult. on his way home. and stated that 400 troups 
would turn out from Bastrop and Travis counties, 
-and it was believed there would be 3,000 men at San 
Antonio by the 5th of November. 

A gentleman who left Bexar on the 19th October 
says, that the spies who went in pursuit of gen. Woll, 
followed the trail of his army about thirty miles be- 
yond the Nueces, and found carts, wagons, and arti- 
ries of furniture strewn along the road that had been 
apparently left to expedite his flight. The spies say 
that the trail indicated that he fled with great preci- 
pitation, and stopped to build camp fires only once 
or twice on the route to the Presidio. 


Patsonens.—A A ſrom Gonzales. states 
` tbat it was reported at that place, that the prisoners 
lately captured by gen. Woll, are ut Santa Rosa, a 
small village about fifty miles west of the Presidio, 
the road to Montercy. It is supposed that they will 
be detained at that place until orders can be received 
from Santa Anna. It is reported that general Woll 
mentioned, just before he left Bexar, that they would 
probably be released in two months, or as soon as 
news could be received from Mexico. 
The latest accounts state that the Mexican forces 
under general Woll, having retreated from the soil 
of Texas, wero on tbe other side of the Kio Grande. 
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Her majesty's advocate general, to whom these 
papers have been submitted, has reported that he 
cannot take upon himself to advise that all the pro- 
ceedings described as having taken place at Galli- 
nas, New Cestos, and Sea Bay are strictly justifiable, 
or that the instructions to her majesty’s naval offi- 
cers,as referred to in these papers, are such as can 
with perfect legality be carried into executfon. 

The queen's advocate is of opinion that the block- 
ading rivers, landing and destroying buildings, and 
carrying off persons held in slavery in countries with 
which Great Britain is not at war, cannot be eonsi- 
dered as sanctioned by the law of nations. or by the 
provisionsof any existing treaties, and that, how- 
ever desirable it may be to putan end tothe slave 
trade, a good, however eminent, should not be at- 
tained otherwise than by lawful means. 

Accordingly, with reference to the proceedings of 
Captain Nurse at Rio Pongas, on the 28th of April, 
41. as well as tothe letters addressed from this de- 
partment to the admiralty on the 6th April, the Ist 
and 7th June and the 28th July of last year, I would 
submit to the consideration of your lordships that it 
is desirable that her MAST naval officers employ- 
ed in suppressing the slave trade should be instruct- 
ed to abstain from destroying slave factories and car- 
rying off persons held in slavery, unless the power 
upon whose territory or within whose jurisdiction 
the factories or the slaves are found, should, by the 
treaty with Great Britain, or by formal written 
agreement with British officers, have empowered her 
mayesty’s naval forces to take those steps for the 
suppression of the slave trade; and that if, in pro- 
ceeding to destroy any factory, it should be found to 
contain merchandise or other property which there 
may be reason to suppose to belong to foreign tra- 
ders, care should be taken not to include such pro- 
perty in the destruction of the factory. 

With respect to the blockading rivers, it appears 
from the papers referred to that the terms blockade 
and blockading have been used by the British officers, 
when adverting to the laudable practice of station- 
ing cruisers off the slave trading stations, with a 
view the better to intercept vessels carrying on slave 
trade contrary to the treaties between Great Britain 
and the powers to which such vessels belong. 

But as the term blockade, properly used, extends to 
an interdiction of all trade, and indeed all commu- 
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(that is, from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 2d. per Ib. English,) the 
new duty is from 200 to 300 per cent. ad valorem; 
printed goods are prohibited. he king of Prussia 
during his visit to St. Petersburgh, induced the em- 
peror to issue a more favorable ukase for the pro- 
ducts of Prussia. ; 

2. The Portuguese tariff, bearing date the 12th 
December, 1841, by which the duties on English 
woollens were raised from 360 reis per Ib. to 600 
reis per lb. The latter is equal to an ad valorem 
duty of 44 per cent. on the average qnalities uf cloth 
sent to Portugal. Before 1837 (in which year the 
tariff was raised) the duties were only about 10 per 
cent. ad valorem (though nominally 15 percent.) A 
favorable tariff is now in course of negotiation. 

3. The French tariff, bearing date the 26th June, 
1842; by which the duties on English linen yarns 
and linens were doubled, and made almost entirely 
prohibitory—this being by far our largest branch of 
export to France. 

4. The Belgian tariff, issued in July, 1842; by 
which the duty on English linens and linen yarn was 
raised to the same prohibitory rates as the French 
ou in obedience to the dictation of France, and 
with a view of preventing the smuggling of English 
linens and yarns into that country through Belgium. 

5. The United States tariff, bearing date August, 
1842; by which the duties on woollens was raised 
from 29 to 40 per cent. ad valorem. on worsted 
goods from 20 to 30 per cert. and on cotton goods 
the duty was made nominally 3 per cent. but on 
some kinds of goods it is in reality from 100 to 200 
per cent. ad valorem, and on many kinds of cottons, 
woollens, and other goods the duty will be prohibi- 


tory. 

6. The German league tariff, passed September, 
1842; by which the duty on one of the largest branch- 
es of our exports, namely worsted goods, figured or 
printed, is raised from 30 dollars to 50 dollars per 
cwt. so as to be in many cases prohibitory; and uy 
which the duty on quincaillerie or hardware is inereag 
ed probably 50 dollars per cwt. 

nd it is not impossible that next month the Bra- 
zilian tariff may be raised very greatly—the Bra- 
zilian government having given notice to that effect; 
but we hope this severe Sine will be averted by the 
concessions which Mr. Ellis, the special minister 
lately sent out to Brazil, is empowered to make on 
the sugar duties. 

Thus within a few months a great part of the ci- 
vilized world has declared commercial war against 
us! Russia, Portugal, France, Belgium, the United 
States, and the Great German league, including 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and seve- 
ral smaller states! And it is not certain that Brazil 
may not soon be added to the number. 

uch an unparalleled succession of untoward 
events is indeed menacing to our manufactures and 
foreign commerce, and demands the anxious atten- 
tion of the government. 

It is proper to observe, on this remarkable series 
of hostile tariffs, that they bear no evidence of con- 


nication with the place blockaded, I beg leave to sub-! federacy against us. The only exception is in regard 


mit for your lordship’s consideration whether it will 
not be proper to caution her majesty's naval officers 
upon this head, lest by the inadvertent and repeated 
use of the term blockade, the exercise of the duty 
confined to British officers in suppressing slave trade 
might, by any one, be confounded with the very dif- 
ferent one of actual blockade. I have, &c. 
ABERDEEN. 


SIX HOSTILE TARIFFS WITHIN TEN 
MONTHS. At no period of our history, except 
during the ascendancy of Napoleon, has such an 
alarming succession of blows been struck by foreign 
governments at the commercial prosperity of Eng- 
land as since the entrance of sir Robert Peel upon 
office. We do not say that it has been owing to 
the inattention of our own government, though in 
another article we show that ministers are very ill 
supplied with commercial intelligence by their 
agents; but we state the simple fact, that within the 
last ten months no less than six hostile tariffs have 
been published by other countries: and it is possible 
that the year may not conclude without adding a 
seventh. e state these facts for no party purpose 
whatever, but with a view of calling the serious at- 
tention of government, of parliament, and of the 
country to the events themselves. and to the conside- 
rationa they suggest as to the future commercial po- 
licy of England. 

First, we shall enumerate the hostile tariffs that 
have been passed, with their respective dates, and 
add the briefest possible explanation of their bear- 
ing on English commerce. 

1. The Russian tariff, issued in November, 184); 
by which the duty on worsted or woollen goods, and 
mixed worsted and cotton, was raised from one sil- 
ver rouble per Ib. toone silver rouble and 75 copecks 


to France and Belgium. where the feebler power 
obeys the orders of the stronger: Russia, France, 
Belgium. the United States, Germany, and even in 
some degree Portugal, have been influenced by a de- 
sire to protect their own manufactures. The United 
States and Portugal have been additionally moved 
by the hope of relieving their financial embarrass- 
ments, though the plan has certainly not succeeded 
in Portugal, and is not likely to succeed in America. — 
Brazil acts in a spirit of retaliation for the prohibito- 
ry duties imposed in this country on her sugars. 
[Leeds Mercury. 

THE GREAT BRITAIN IRON STEAMER, 
THE LARGEST VESSEL IN THE WORLD.— 
The following, which we copy from the London 
Times, is a more complete description of this gigan- 
tic vessel than has yet appeared. The Great Britain 
is built entirely of iron, with the exception of the 
flooring of her decks, and the flooring and ornamen- 
tal parts of her cabins. She is 324 feet in length 
aloft, or upward of 100 feet longer than our largest 
line of battleships. Her extreme breadth is 51 feet, 
and the depth of her hold 22 feet. She is registered 
3 200 tons, so that her bulk far excecds that of any 
two steamers in the world. She has four decks, the 
lowest of which is of iron and appropriated for the 
reception of the cargo. The upper deck, with the 
exception of a small break in the forecasile, is com- 
pletely flush from stem to stern, without building or 
elevation of any kind, so that, beside the masts und 
funnel, there will be nothing above deck to offer re- 
jae to a head wind. 

e two intermediate decks are a riated ex- 
clusively to the use of passengers la équi bage 
of the ship, and consist of four grand saloons, form- 
ing together a length of dining room of 350 feet, 
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state rooms cach containing two spacious sleeping 
berths, so that, besides the portion app-opriated to 
the crew, steward's department, &c. the immense 
nunber of 36) passengers can be accommodated, 
each with a separate bed without requiring a single 
sofa to be made up in any of the saloons. The prin- 
cipal saloon is 180 feet long by 32 feet wide, and 8 
feet 3 inches high. Besides the vast space appro- 
priated to the passengers, crew, &c. and that occu- 
pied by the engines, boilers. &c., she has sufficient 
room for the stowage of 1,000 tons of coal, and 
1,200 tons of measurement goods. There are three 
boilers, capable of containing 200 tons of water 


which will be heated by 24 fires, and she has four | 


engines, each of 250 horse power, making in all 
1,000 horse power. Some idea mav be formed of 
her vastness when I state that 1,400 tons of iron 
bave been used in her construction. 

The most novel feature about the Great Britain is 
ber mode of propulsion, which is by the newly im- 
5 screw-propeiler, patented by Mr. Smith, of 

on, (with improvements made upon it,) and ap- 
plied hy that gentleman with complete success tothe 
Archimedes. The Great Britain will be fitted with 
tix masts on five of which a single fore and aft sail 
only will be carried, the mainmast alone being rig- 
ped with yards and topmast. These masts will be 
was compared with the size of the vessel, al- 
though the mainmast will be 95 feet lonz, and the 
quantity of canvass though inconsiderable to what 
she would carry as as a full-rigged ship, will stil be 
as much as will cover three-quarters of an acre of 
ground. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits of the 
speed which she is calculated to perſorm at sea. 
Probably the expectations of the directors are grea- 
ter upon this point than they choose to confess until 
an actual trial, but something considerably exceed- 
ing that of any sea-going steamship at present afluat 
may be looked for. The rate at which the Oriental 
steam vessels accomplish their voyages does not ave- 
rage more than eight mites an hour; the Atlantic 
steamers about nine; and the most rapid sea voyage 
yet accomplished has not exceeded an average of 
ten miles an hour. It is estimated that the great 
Britain will accomplish from 10 to 16 miles an hour 
according to the nature of the weather and the sea, 
and no doubt is entertained that her average will be 
at least 12 to 13 miles per hour: taking the lowest 
of these rates, there would be an amazing increase 
over the greatest triumphs of steam navigation hith- 
erto heard of. 


SPIRITS AND WINE. 

The number of gallons of proof spirits distilled in 
the United Kingdom, in the year ending January 5, 
1842, was, in England, 5,919,307; in Scotland. 8,504,- 
333; in Ireland, 6,359,124: total 20, 782, 664. 

The nuinber of gallons of proof spirits on which dut 
was paid for consumption, during the same peri 
was, in England, 8,166,985; in Scotland, 5,989,905; in 
Ireland, 6,485,443: total, 20 642,333. The amount 
of duty paid upon this quantity of spirits was £5,161,- 
610 15s. 6d. 

The diflereuce between the number of gallons dis- 
tilled and the number on which duty was peid for 
copsumatior. in England gives us the quantity of 
whiskey consumed in this country, namely, 2,247,- 
778 gallons. The lovers of this spirit, who, relying 
on the professions of dealers, fatter themselves with 
the aotson that they are supplied with pure malt 
whiskey, will be a little surprised to learn that the 
whole quantity of whiskey made from malt consum- 
ed in England amounts to only 520,942 gailons.— 
From Scotland we get 1,894,657 gallons of whiskey, 
but the ‘‘canny” Scot takes care to send us only 519,- 

U9 gallons of the malt; the rest consists of a mix- 
ture of malt with uumalted grain, which doubtless 
ís considered good enough for the stomachs of Eng- 
lish “‘foons:" and so it is as long as they put up with 
it From Ireland we obtain 1,933 gallons made from 
malt. Furning to Scotland, we find that of the 5,- 
929,305 gallons consumed in that country 5,375,162 
were made from malt, and only 614,743 from a mix- 
ture of malt with unmalted grain. In Ireland the 
ease is reversed; of the 6,485 443 gallons consumed, 
only 527,196 were made f.om malt, and 5,958,247 
from a mixture of malt with unmalted grain. 

The number of gations of proof rum. brandy, ge- 
neva, and other foreign and colonial spirits, consum- 
ed in England between the 5th of January, 184], and 
the Sth of January, 1842, was 3,344,922; in Scotland 
u was 38,814; in Ireland, 30,338. The total amount 
ef duty paid on this quantity of spirit was 2, 417, 166ʃ. 


Consuinplion 

Population. of Pia 
England and Wa'tes, 15.911.725 11.511.907 
Seotkiad, 2,628 957 6.078.719 


ireland, 8,205,382 6, 515, 791 
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Without troubling the reader with minute frac- 
tions, the above figures give two quarts and one gill 
as the quantity of spirits consumed per head (that is 
including every man, woman and child) in England; 
two gallons one quart and one gill per head for Scot- 
land; and three quarts and one quarter in Ireland. 

This account will probably excite some little sur- 
prise. If the question were mooted in any English 
or Scotch company in which part of the United King- 
dom the largest quantity of spirits was consumed, the 
reply would immediately be “Ireland.” The quan- 
tity consumed in Ireland certainly is large: yet it is 
comparatively insignificant when contrasted with the 

uantity consumed in Scotland, which allows no less 
than two gallons, one quart and half a pint for every 
man, woman and child! We are accustomed to hear 
the use of ardent spirits spoken of as being the fruit- 
ful source of crime in England and Ireland: but what 
is the case as regards Scotland? The people of Scot- 
land are. undoubtedly, the most virtuous and orderly 
portion of the population of the United Kingdom, and 
yet they drink more spirits than any other. Persons 
who are in the habit of drawing hasty conclusions 
might say that in Scotland virtue and order resulted 
from the drinking of spirits. We do not say so; for 
it is not our purpose to draw conclusions, but merely 
to furnish the materials for speculation to others. 
Assuming, however, that the use of spirits tends to 
produce crime, there must be a strong counteracting 
influence in Scotland. Are we tu look for it in the 
religious habits of the people of that country? 

The number of gallons of foreign wine on which 
duty was paid for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom in the year ended the 5th of January, 1842, 
was 6,184,960; of whict., Portuguese 2,387,017 Spa- 
nish 2,412.821, French 353.740, Cape 441.238. Ma- 
deira 107.701. Sicilian and uther sorts 401,429, Rhe- 


‘nish 55.242, Faval 137. 


NATIONAL AFPA LHS: 


AMERICAN TARIFF. 

The report recently made to the British parlia- 
ment by the commission who were directed to en- 
quire relative to the cunsumption of British ma- 
nufactures in other countries, ought to awaken the 
people of the United States, to a consideration of 
their own interest in relation to supporting the indus- 
try of their own citizens. Comnare the amount of 
British manufactures consumed by the people of the 
United States, with that of any other people. The 
report proves that on an average, each inhabitant of 
Prussia uses seven cents worth of British goods; 
Russian fifteen cenis worth; each Dane seventeen cents 
worth; each Frenchman twenty cents worth; whilst 
each inliabitant of the United States uses Foun DOL- 
cars and rwo cenrs worth. What have the free 
trade men to say to thir? 

The decided result oſ the recent elections in se- 
veral of the largest states of the union New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio,—for instance, and 
the complexion of returns, even in Massachusetts, 
will necessarily have a powerful influence upon 
our foreign commerce as well as upon our domestic 
enterprizes. The enactmentof the American tariff 
will be of little comparative benefit to the people or 
to the public treasury to what it would have been, if 
there were any reasonable confidence to be reposed in 
its permanence. But without regard to party conside- 
rations, the fact is maniſust, that the general defeat 
of those who mainly supported and finally, after a 
protracted struggle, enacted the laws,—and the elec- 
tion of a large majority of that party which opposed 
the protective policy, and maintained ‘free trade” 
doctrines, does eminently endanger, and in all pro- 
bability will prostrate the tariff and open our ports 
to an overwheiming influx of foreign articles, 
and leave us in far worse condition than if the taritf 
had never pussed. 

The attempt will no doubt be made with renewed 
assurance, at the eneuing session of congress, ejther 
actually to repeal, or under the appellation of modify- 
ing —virtually to repeal. every relatiatory or protec- 
tive provision of the law. That it can endure long 
after those who have been elected expressly as 
“free trade“ candidates, shall come into power, it 
requires no little stock of faith to presume. 

Buropeans have been more cautious than we have 
been, in taking their measures under the circum- 
stances of the case. They had not as much imme- 
diately at stake—and could afford better to take ad- 
vantage of a view of the whole ground,—including 
as their principal hope, the advantage which was tu 
fall to them from our partisan folly. Their future 
fortunes were made by converting the question of 
American interests into a party question in America. 
and they hape succeeded. It is no party question in 
curope. The general disposition of European go- 
vernments ta protect their respec live people may be 
seen by refi scuee W the article from the Leeds Mer- 
cury under our foreign bend in Unis number. 


~ \esavans, and ylvo 


OF the condition of our affairs in this respect, the 
author of the following article. which we translate 
from the Courier des Etats Unis, of the 17th instant, 
see. us to have had a glimpse. 


POLITICAI, REFLECTIONS ON THE LATE ELECTIONS. 

We had made a prediction, which the event has 
just confirmed. in saying that there was a kind of 
contagion in “triumph, as in defeat. The news re- 
ceived from Massachusetts have shown that the de- 
mocratic reaction which is operating over the sur- 
face of the American Union has had there likewise 
ita counteratroke. The whig party is betrayed in 
the Bay state, its last, most solid rampart, as it has 
been in the other states. 

a 2 9 * 6 

“It is the federal treasure. that will suffer the 
most from this contest hetween the present and fu- 
ture. Now thut the tariff bill is condemned, and has 
but an existence whose days are numbered, the im- 
portation already so restricted is about naturally to 
experience @ new arrest. Manufacturing Enrope, 
which had but half opened its ports to the last tariff, 
is going to shut them entirely, and await the new era 
which is about to dawn. The American government 
is going then to be financially more cramped than 
ever, and bankruptcy will continue for a long time 
still to reign over its coasts. As to the country pro- 
perly called, the diminution of importations on one 
hand, and the abundance of the crops on the other, 
which is about to be cast upon the markets of the 
south, is destined, we believe, to establish a strik. 
ing contrast between its own situation, and that of 
its government. In effect, the democratic mechan- 
ism of the American union has been so combined, that 
nothing is more out of the popular sphere, than the 
government imagined to represent it. The condi- 
tions of existence for the one are entirely indepen- 
dent of those of the other. The executive power 
does not adhere to the vitals of the community: it is 
a hollow balloon which hovers over its head without 
having, so to say, routs or communication with it. 
lis substance han been grafted upon the single and 
only product of the customs, the command of which 
fornw its dominion, in part uncertain, and its nomi- 
nal royalty. 

t may result from this state of things that the so. 
cial body may enrich itself at the same time by the 
increase of interior production, and by the diminu- 
tion in importation of foreign products, while the 


| government will be in no way benefitted by the for- 


mer fact, and will be ruined by the latter. The 


each | coming year may then bring this double contradicto- 


ry effect, that the government shall be as much poor- 
er as the people are richer, and vice versa.” 


The New York Exprese speaks as follows:— 
When the tariff bill was passed imposing a greater 
duty on foreign goods, it was alleged by most men, 
and believed by a large portion of the reflecting peo- 
ple, that ii would increase the price of the foreign 
urticles nearly or quite to the amount of the duty, 
and thus it would be an indirect tax on the people. 
Contrary o this prediction and. belief, the fact has 
turned out very differently. Nearly aH descriptions of 
French and British gouds, we are informed by thote 
who deal in them, were never lower, and some des- 
criptions were never as low as they are selling at the 
present time. Those who have from choice or neces. 
sity thrown those gocds into the auetion rooms, have 
realized the most ruinous prices. The net proceeds 
of those gules have been less than was ever known. 
The article of coal, which now pays a duty of one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a ton, is no dearer than 
it was before the tariff law passed. Iron, the great 
article of consumption, bears but a very moderate 
advance above what it did before the duty was 
raised.“ , 


CONSULS. The president of the U. States has 
officially recognised Oton Lerenzo Dabeleteen as 
vice cosul of Mexico, for the pert of N. Orleans, 
also Carlus Lebaron as vice consul of Mexico for 
the port of Mobile. 


M. PAGEOT, who arrived in this city a day or 
two ago, was on Monday presented to the president 
uf (he United States by the secretary of state, in the 
character of minister plenipotentiary of the king of 
the French. Nut. Int. Nov. 16. 


The hon. Daniel Webster, secretary of atate, and 
the hon. Walter Forward, seore of the treasury, 
reached the city of Wasbington on the Pth instant 
from New York. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. M. de Bodisco. the 
Russian minister, lately presented to the National Ine 
stitute fram the Imperial Academy of*Scisncos ut 
Petersburg, a cuumpiete setol the memoirs of foreign 
the journals,published_ by the ses- 
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Callecten of Traus actions and Memoirs which 
contribute information as io the empire of Russia 
Ili- ictter is also expressive of frieudly sentiments 
towards tie institution. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Joel B. Sutherland, naval officer for fhe district of 
Philadelphia, Penn. vice Alexander Ferguson. 


THE NAVY. 


Navy Rreisrrx. Mr. Homans,of the navy de- 
‘partment, has published a Register, made up to 15th 
Sept. last. The present number of captains in the 
navy, is 68; commanders 96; lieutenants 327; sur 
geons 69; passed assistant surgeons 10; assistant sur- 
gecns 59; pursers 64; chaplains 24; professors of 
mathematics 23; teachers of languages 3; passed 
midshipmen 135; masters 30; midshipmen 425; boat- 
swains 39; gunners 42; carpenters 40; sail-makers 

5. 
j Marine corps. One colonel commandant, one lient. 
colonel, 4 majors 13 captains, 20 Ist lieutenants, 
and 20 second lieutenants. 

The home squadron consists of the Independence 
54, Constitution 44, steamers Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, 10 each, sloop Falmouth 20. Vandalia 20. 
Dolphin 10, and Grambus 10. The Vandalia is 
now on the coast of Africa. 

Mediterranean squadron. Columbus 74, Congress 
44, Fairfield 20, Preble 16. 

Brazil squadron. Delaware 74, Columbia 44, Con- 
cord 20, John Adams 29, Decatur 16, Enterprise 10. 

Pacific squadron. United States 44, Cyane 20, St. 
Louis 20, Dale 16, Yorktown 16, Shark 10, and 
store ship Relief. 

Ecst India squadron. Constellation 36. Boston 20. 

On special service. Steamer Fulton. New York; 
sloop Marion 1€, Norſolk; brig Somers, 10. coast of 
Africa; Boxer 10, Gulf of Mexico and West In- 
dies; steamer Union, Washington city, preparing for 
service. 

Surveying service. 
Poinsett. 

The United States brig Boxer, lient com. Bullus, 
from Pensacola. anchored off the naval hospital, near 
Norfolk, on Sunday last. 

The United States frigate Independence, the flag 
ship of the home squadron, now lying in Boston har- 
bor, is being fitted for sea. It is stated that she is 
going round to New York, where she will be joined 
by commodore Stewart, and thence proceed to sea. 

Nat. Int. 

The U. States frigate, United States. Com. Jones, 

sailed frum Coquimbo 29th July, for Callao. 


Brig Washington and steamer 


THE ARMY. 


Movements or Troops. The light artillery com- 
pany recently posted at Fort McHenry, urder the 
commard of Capt. Washington, leſt that post on the 
4th for Carlisle barracks. A company of the 4th ar- 
tillery (rom fortress Morroc are to supply their piace 
at the fort. 

Msj. r Isaac Clark, late of the general staff U. S. 
army, was interred with military honors, at Newport, 
Kentucky, on the 3d inst. Several volunteer com- 
panies trom Cincinnati united in this mejancholy 
service. 

PATENTS. The commissioner of patents makes 
the following pubheation in correction of some mis- 
statements that have appeared in the public prints, 
with regard to the last act of congress respecting the 
patent office: 

The new law does not alter the fee or duration of 
patents for such objects as have been hitherto paten- 
table—the amount of which is still thirty dollars and 
the term tourteen years. The new law extends pro- 
tection to a new class of cases, viz: Designs embrac- 
ing patterns for silk, woollen and cotton fabrics—for 
busts, statues or bas reliefs, or compositio: s in alto or 
bass: relievo; such protection having been granted 
by foreign countres and not till the present law by 
the Liit: d States. 

Tne new law extends the privilege of renewal of 
lost patent to all those graited before the fire of De- 
cember. 1836; the former law limiting it to those ac- 
tually lst before the fire—thus excluding many lost 
subsequent to the fire, and before recording new, 
leaving the inventor remediless. 

Americas: ministers, cc: u- Ke. residing abroad, 
are new authorised ty adiin ister oaths to inventer. 
Bs the former law, such ‘nortu ares were not per- 
mitted to perform this ac! lun subjecting inventors 
to great inconvenience 

‘She secretary of the tr. . ury is now authorised to 
repay money paid into the treasury for the patent 
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i thes ppermyd oug 
n h. % special app h etian do ceng ss for rew k. 

The new Jaw forbids, under a penalty stampin, 
the word PaText on articles vended where no patent 
had been obtained, and compels patentees to stamp 
on the articles vended by them the date of the patent, 
thus affording the pablic information of the duration 
of the patent. 


INDIANS. It is mentioned in the western pa- 
pers that a delegation of twelve or fourteen Indians. 
from the different tribes in Jowa, are now on their 
way to Washington to conclude the arrangements 
for the lands which they recently sold to the govern- 
ment. 


STATES OF THE UNION, 


A FUGITIVE CASE. 


We don’t care what foreign travellers or domestic 
dandies may say about the outlandishness or inland- 
ichness of western manners; there is in that region 
a sioviter in medo joined it must be confessed, to a 
rather rongh fortiter in re which is perfectly delight- 
ful to your true lover of the picturesque in human so- 
ciety. The following very striking instance we copy 
from the Baltimore Sun: 7 

Highly complimentary. The governor of Mississippi 
lately despatched an officer to the state of New York 
after M. H. Pagaud; a fugitive from justice of the 
state of Mississippi. The fugitive was taken from 
the custody of the juilor at Buffalo and transported 
as far as St. Louis, where he was rescued from the 
officer having him in charge, by a writ of habeas 
corpus, and discharged. The following is the clos- 
ing paragraph contained in the opinion of tne judge 
of the criminal court of St. Louis, in reference to 
the case. It is very complimentary to the governor 
and his deputy—very. 

The court will add one word more. The court 
regrets extremely, to be compelled to notice those 
marks of dissatisfaction exhibited by the agent of the 
state of Mississippi, at the opinion it had just pro- 
nounced, and will not permit its equanimity to be dis- 
turbed, even by those most indecorous manifestations 
further than to add, that these two expeditions to 
North Carolina and New York have cost a great deal 
of money (part of which the court has reason to be- 
lieve was obtained in a very suspicious if not nefari- 
ous manner), which would have been much better 
expended in redeeming the acknowledged liabilities 
of the state of Mississippi; and that, in the opinion 
of the court, if the governor of that state and his 
emissary, now present, can keep out of the peniten- 
tiary themselves they ought not to manifest much 
concern as to the fate of others.” 

We don’t know whether it can be fairly urged that 
there was a great deal of judicial dignity in the re- 
marks of the St. Louis functionary, but they certain- 
ly embody considerable extra judicial common sense. 
truth and justice. The Mississippians must have felt 
very much like getting across the river into the re- 
gions of repudiation as fast as possible, during the 
delivery of his honor's opinion. That opinion was 
certainly good enough for the objects of it, whatever 
may be said of the discharge of Pagaud. 


IV L. Cour. & Eng. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

U. S. senator ELECTED. The hon. Charles G. 
Atherton was, on the Yth instant, elected senator in 
conzress from this state for six years from the 4th of 
Mar: h next, by a majority of 83 on joint ballot. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tur city or Boston. The number of polls enu- 
merated by the assessors of Boston this year is 19,636, 
on each of whom is assessed 81 50. making a total 
poll tax of £29,454. The amount of personal estate 
assessed is $41,223,800, assessed at $234,975 66; of 
real estute 865,509. 500, assessed at $373,404 15. In 
comparison with last year, there is an increase in 
the amount of property valued for assessment of 
8.726.700 dollars, viz. $3 546,500 in real estate, and 
$ 180.200 in personal estate; also an increase of 
721 in the number of polls. 


VERMONT. 


The couneil of Censors have published an address 
to the freemen of Vermont, embodying the results 
of thier last Septennial session. They recommend- 


1. A repeal of the law, which they say is uncon- 
stitutional, empowering officers of the militia to 
collect fines without the right of trial by jury: the 


law has recently been modified so as to be less ob- 
jectionable. 
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2. An amendment of the constitution extendia z 
the term of the state senators to three vears for the 
purpose of securing to that branch of the legislature 
more permanency and stability and greater freedom 
from party excitement. 

3. An amendment of the constitution so as to give 
to the judges of the supreme court an official term of 
seven years—for the purpose of more thoroughly se- 
curing their independence. 

4. A change in the time of holding the freemen’s 
meeting and tle legislative sessions, fixing the first 
upon the second Tuesday of Oct ber, and the latter 
upon the first Thursday of January following. 

5. The election of sheriff and high bailiff by the 
people instead of the legislature, and the appoint- 
ment of justices by the people of the town, and that 
no town be allowed to have more than twelve. 

6. An amendment to the constitution whereby the 
question of amending that instrument may be brought 
directly before the people. 

For the purpose of taking these recommendations 
into consideration, the council have called a con- 
vention of delegates from the people of the state, to 
meet at Montpelier on the first Wednesday of Janu- 
ary next. 


Constitution. On Tuesday last the people of 
Vermont elected delegates to a convention to be held 
at the state house on the first Wednesday of Jani:1- 
ry, 1843, to consider or reject the amendments to 
the constitution recently proposed by the council of 
Censors. 


NEW YORK. 


Representatives to the 28th congress, chosen in 
the state of New York at the election held last week: 
Dist. Van Buren. Dist. Van Buren. 

1. Selah B. Strong. 17. Charles S. Benton. 


2. Henry C. Murphy. 18. Preston King. 

4. Wm. B. Maclay. 19. Orville Hungerford. 

5. Moses G. Leonard. 20. Samuel Beardsley. 

7. Joseph H. Anderson. 21. Jeremiah E. Cary. 

8. Richard D. Davis. 22. Smith M. Purdy. 

9. James G. Clinton. 23. Orville Robinson. 
10. Jeremiah Russell. 24. Horace Wheaton. 
1]. Zadock Pratt. 25. George Rathbun. 
12. David L. Seymour. 26. Amasa Dana. 

15. Lemuel Stetson, 27. Byram Green. 
16. Chesselden Ellis. 30. William S. Hubbell. 


Dist. Whigs. 
3. J. Philips Phoenix. 
6. Hamilton Fish. 
13. Daniel D. Barnard. 
14. Charles Rogers. 
28. Thomas J. Patterson. 


Dist. Whigs. 

29. Charles II. Carroll. 
31. Asher Tyler. 

32. William A. Moseley. 
33 Albert Smith. 

94. Washington Hunt. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The legislature of this state, after a session of 
eighteen days, adjourned on Friday last, to the se- 
cond Tuesday in January next. The apportion- 
ment bill, dividing the state into five congressional 
districts, and directing the election to be held in 
October, on the same day with the election for state 
officers, passed both branches of the legislature pre- 
vious to its adjournment, and is now a law of the 
state. The districts are divided as follows: 

1. Cumberland, Gloucester, Atlantic, Salem, and 
Cape May. 

2. Burlington, Monmouth and Mercer. 

3. Hunterdon, Warren, and Sussex. 

4. Somerset, Middlesex, and Morris. 

5. Essex, Hudson, Bergen, and Passaic. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Irox anp Coar. Such statistics as the following, 
which show the magnitude of the resources of our 
widely extended country, are well worthy of record: 

Production of iron. Tons of pig iron. 

210 charcoal furn. yielding 98,350 
12 mineral coal, say 15,000 


Total pig iron, $30 per ton, 113,350 $3,400 500 
Manufactures of iron. 


70,000 tons made into bars, ad val. 2.800, 000 
71.000 tons casting, do. 5.000, 000 
65, 000 tons rolled iron, do 3,474,979 
Iron in 270 steam engines, do. 700.000 
7.017 tons nails, do. 253,110 
Scythes and sickles, do. 15,000 
Edge tools, . do. 110 000 
Cutlery, do. 25,000 
Shovels spades and forks, do. 30,000 : 
Guns, do. 185,07 
Cars, and other vehicles, do. 900,000 
Ploughs, iron, do. 107,000 
Sheet iron manufactures, do 100,000 


Articles made by blacksmiths, 
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Thus it will be seen that the iron produced in 
Pennsylvania, and the additional value given to it by 
our mechanics, amount annually to more than the 
sum of twenty-two millions of dollars. 
There is also consumed in the manufacture more 
than 180,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. 
There are employed in the manufacture of iron in 


with their families, depending upon the iron business 
we have a population in Pennsylvania of more than 
120,000 persons. ( Miners’ Jour. 


GEORGIA. 


The legislature met at Milledgeville on the 7th 
instant, and was organized by the re-election of Ro- 
bert M. Echols as president of the senate, and Win. B. 
Wofford as speaker of the house of representatives. 
The governor’s message was sent in on the following 
day. Itis a long document. 

We copy the following summary of its contents 
from the Richmond Compiler. The governor com- 
mences with a representation of the embarrassments 
of the state and urges the adoption of measures to 
meet the engagements and maintain the public faith 
of the state. The increase of taxes has been avoid- 
ed by drawing upon the Central bank, to pay in- 
terests upon the state debt and meet other public 
liabilities. This institution was established to relieve 
the public, and its charter allowed it to loan money 
on very long lime—palcing it at the same time under 
the compulsion to lend the state money. The bank 
has loaned largely, and has been drawn upon to the 


all its branches more than 20,000 workmen, so that, tion, 
| 
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He thinks the national honor requires the refund- 
ing of the famous fine paid by general Jackson dur- 
ing the late war at New Orleans, and recom.nends 
the passage of resolutions on the subject. 
The governor concludes thus:—'‘Let us, then, in- 
voking the guidance of the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe, and discarding cvery personal considera- 
roceed to execute the high trusts confided to 
to us by the people for the genera! good.” 


CenTRAL rai. RoaD. We are happy to learn, 
(says the Sandersville Telescope), that this road 
will be opened to a point beyond the Oconce river 
in a few days. It is expected that the cars will run 
to McIntyre’s depot, in Wilkinson county, on Mon- 
day, the 7th instant. This will complete the road 
one hundred and fifty-four miles from Savannah, 
and across the Oconee river, which has been so 
much dreaded by the stockholders and friends of this 
road. 


OHIO. 

Tue Late evection. The aggregate vote in the 
whole state, is set down officially as follows: Cor- 
win, 125,621, Shannon, 129,964, King, 5,405—total 
260,990. The entire vote in 1840 was, for Corwin! 
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145,442, for Shannon 129,312: total 274,754: a falling 
of from 1840 of 13.764 votes, besides the natural in- 
crease, equal to 20,000 more. Not less than 40,000 
voters in the state absented themselves from the 
polls. On which side were they, and where will 
they be found in 1844? 

At the presidential election in 1840, the Harrison 
electors received 148,157 votes, and the Van Buren 
124.732; Elarrison’s majority 23,375. This added to 
Shannon's majority now makes a whig loss of 27,718 
since 1340. 


TENNESSEE. 
IMPRISONMENT FoR Dest. The legislature, at iu 
present session, has abolished all imprisonment for 
debt, without qualification. 


INDIANA. 

Etection. Dr. Thompson (whig) has been elcct- 
ed representative for Allen county in place of S. 
Wines, (V. B.) lately deceased. At the August 
election Mr. W. had a majority of 100 votes. This 
change gives the whigs a majority on joint ballot and 
will probably insure the election of a whig United 


States senator. 
STATISTICS. 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 1841. 


Statistical view of the commerce of the United States, ex/ibitine the value of imports from, and exports to, each 


foreign country, during the year ending on the 30th 


of September, 1841, derived from the report of the secre- 


tary of the treasury cummunicating the annual statement of the commerce and navigation of the United States, as 


required by act of congress. 
COUNTRIES. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


amount of $2,383,549 50 by the state. Unable to i “i : 
recover its strength under Aden heavy and incessant Pasi RD 817 8 ane e 1025729 
drafts, its paper has depreciated very much, and being . 2 36.119 8149211 i 26.765 i 75.976 
receiveable in taxes, the state suffers loss to the oa 1.209 331 563.766 39 553 RG 
r 5 ; Jeu = = 
extent of the depreciation. Swedish West Indies, 19,760 165,184 3,707 168,891 
The governor recommends that the state cease. Denmark, rf 8,791 110.424 24,364 134,783 
to draw upon this bank—this modern contrivance, Danish West Indie ; 1,075,530 769,908 82,587 852,495 
which, it was thought, was to relieve the people by Holland 1,638,022 2.237, 444 277.478 2,514,922 
making money plenty, and save all taxation by paying Dutch East Indies 266.425 178 876 224,150 403,026 
the state debts and that it provide for assuming the Dutch West ladies 500,197 293.699 34,194 332,893 
debts of the institution to the amount that the state Dutch Guiana 35,793 37,900 37,900 
owes it, for the purpose of giving it relief. He re-!Belgium, 374.833 1.673.726 150.156 1,823,382 
commends that it be not permitted to extend its cir- | Hanse Towns, 2.449.964 4.110.655 450,061 4,560,716 
culation a dollar until all its liabilities are ex- England, 45,730,097 44,184,357 3,371,220 47,555 577 
tinguished. Scotland, 850 887 1.920.506 15,318 1.935.824 
He goes ſor an increase of taxation, and the levy- Ireland, 81,921 60.872 60,072 
ing of a portion to be paid in specie, sufficiently large Gibraltar, 21,079 1.029.931 93,989 1,119,920 
to meet the interest on the public debt. He says the Malta ~ 1,461 27.869 21.070 48,939 
time has arrived when it must be demonstrated what Cape of Good Hope, 17.155 51.324 51,324 
state credit is worth, and the obligations of honor British East Indies, 1.236.641 532,334 430.867 963,201 
and morality must be enforced. British West Indies, 805,122 3,191,633 10.311 3,231,994 
The governor alludes to the progress of the public British Honduras, 5 181 5 TO S 
wes . British Guiana, 13,223 331,332 1 269 382,601 
rks, and the process of reduction of expenses ren- nl! ; 1.968.187 6,292,290 364,273 56,5 
dered necessary by the state of the times, and speaks | British American Colonies, ans 1 763.78 112.557 6,656,563 
in praise of the scientific attainments and practical Australia, 23 3 a 4 pe 35 ans 180 
skill of our fellow citizen, C. F. M. Garnett, who ane, . 133 Peay cee abe 1 
; . oe French West Indies, 193,216 331,556 40,966 422,522 
has been appointed chief engineer of the state, and f. 55 
h ae French Guiana. 55,416 43,701 340 44,041 
ad greatly facilitated the new economical orga- Rz; héri 2.257 2 
nization which had become necessary. | ee and: French: ns res, 1.809.634 1.093.634 61,923 1 835 
He recommends the completiq of the western 8 aig 1.310.696 386.001 27.819 413.820 
and Atlantic rail road, so far as the Etowah, as li- ‘Teneriffe and the other Canarles, 144.654 12,290 3,499 15,739 
r r 
7 g as soo 2 7 
as it can be done. Recommends the rene wal of the Gna Spanish West Indies, 2.560 090 121,845 23,087 ae 
annual appropriation to the Georgia university, re- Portugal, 286 563 114,443 7,321 121,764 
pealed by an act of the last legislature. He sug- Madeira, 229.519 107,905 20,370 123,275 
gests a radical change in the school system. Fayal and the other Azores, 16,093 13,137 5,785 18.922 
Dr. Wm. B. Stevens, a gentleman of high attain- Cape de Verd Islands, 42.661 66,326 | 13,226 80,152 
ments, is engaged in writing a history of the state, Italy, 1,151,236 731,411 180.907 912.318 
and governor McD. recommends that the state aid Sicily, 588,057 474,470 11,592 486,062 
him in procuring the necessary materials by bearing | Sardinia, 47,000 47,000 
a part of the expense. He also urges the. subscrip- Trieste, 418.606 1,258,776 52,980 1, 311.756 
tion on the part of the state to Dr. Cottings’ report | Turkey, 614872 200,934 179,612 300,546 
of his survcy of the state about to be published. Morocco, 025 516.255 992.941 55 
[Texas, 95.02 . 2, 830,296 
He alludes to the embarrassments of the people Mexico 3.284 957 836.513 1,150,107 2.036.620 
the increase of demands for payment of debts in ’ 2 ; 
specie, and recommends that a law be passed pro- Venezuela, rte 5 75995 1 5 
“idi for the assessment New Grenada, 144.117 50,562 59 873 110,435 
iding sment of the value of property, ! f ; 
under which it shall not be sold i ; Central America, 5 Hepa 3 310973 
old in all cases where 309 E 2.941.991 75.282 
Specie is demanded. | Brazil, ; „ 309 52 3,517,273 
Argentine Republic, 1,612,513 509,007 152.929 661 946 
On the Ist of October the aggregate amount of Cisplatine Republic 345,234 140 031 16,193 156,22 
specie heid by nine banks was about 8500, 000, whilst ` FF : 230.95 ; 324 
a e 9.000, Chili 1.230, 980 846.410 256,578 1,102,988 
the demands against them for circulation and de- peru. 524, 376 poets 
posites amount to nearly 82, 000, 000. He goes ſor Patagonia 97.269 9 
compelling all banks not complying with their en- 89 America generally . 78,981 78,991 
gagements to close doors and wind up; and urges the China ek i 3,985,388 715,322 485,494 1 200,816 
repeal of the free banking law. e 41,938 41.928 
The governor touches upon the subjects of the Asia generally, 167,318 252,209 506,819 759,028 
new tariff and district system, both of which he is i Africa generally, 408,955 582,441 54,327 636,768 
warmly opposed to—regarding both, infringements of West Indies generally, 255,222 9,013 264,235 
the letter and spirit.“ He talks, too, of a national South Seas, 33,440 394.634 99,931 494,565 
bank, and indulges the expression of his surprise and | Sandwich Islands, 47,630 — 
ragret that after what has occurred there should be Uncertain places, 843 — 
any desirous of the establishment of such an institu- ee 8 55355 
ion. Total, 8127,946,177 36106, 382,722 915,169,081 9121,85 1, 803 
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Statement of the Commerce of cach State and Territory of the United States, commencing on the Ist day of October, 1840, and, ending on the 30th day of September, 1841. 
— — äq — — — — — p— —ä—ü— àñẽ —ů — ſ— ——— .(ęſẼ—. — ——— — — — ͤ ö ——ñ 


VALUE OF IMPORTS. VALUE OF EXPORTS. 

STATES AND TERRITORIES. | DOMESTIC PRODUCE. FOREIGN PRODUCE. Total of the 
Imerican | Foreign Total ——- ——!| Domestic 

| vessels. vessels. "| American | Forcign American | Foreign and Foreign 
cory eee ae vessels. vessels. Total. vessels. vessels. Total. Produce. 

Se i oe, So uk $574,664, 126.297 $700,961/g1,029.905| 848,728 $1 078,633] 91,649 $11,283 $12,932 $1,091,565 

New Hampshire, s - 61,585 12,116 73,701 7,476 2,785 10,26] 42 45 10,348 

F 246.739 246 139| 264,005 264.005 13.982 13 982 277 

Massachusetts, : i 18,835,492) 1,482,511) 20,318,003) 6,469,302} 928,390) 7,397,692| 3,663,945| 425, 706 4,089,651 11,487,343 

Rhode Island, i ‘ 333.929 5,663 339,592 264,799 1.477 266.276 12.189 A 278,465 

Connecticut, ‘ å : 293,221 2,768 295,989 580,210 19,138 599.348 599,348 

er... 66,688,750, 9,024,676 75.713 426/19,660,581| 4,618 727 24,279,608] 6,668,917 2,191,308 8,860,225 33,139,833 

New Jersey, F r f 1,919 396 2,315 19,166 19,166 19,169 

Pennsylvania, 3 9,840.35 506 344| 10,346,698) 3,990,504] 414,359 4 404.863 723,782 23,856 747,638 5,159,501 

Delaware. j Š 1,188 2.088 3,276 338,585 38.585 | 38 

Maryland, 5 ; 5, 348, 866 752,447] 6,101,313) 3,536,202) 1,252,958} 4,789,160 111,089 46,917 158 006| 4,947,166 

District of Columbia, 53,863 23,400 77,263) 616,044) 148,791 764 &35 2,819 1,677 4,496 769 

Virginia, 351, 917 25,320 377.237 5 155,618) 473.292] 5.628.910 1,328 48 1,376) 5,630,286 

North Carolina, 214.73] 5 6290 220.360] 348,41 34.6466 383.056 383, 

South Carolina, ] 217,955 339,476; 1 2 5,579,971} 2,431,421; 8,011,392 24,051 7,841 31.892 8,043,284 

Georgia, 299.977 149,030 449,007; 1,802,850) 1 893.167 3,696,017 196 300 496 696,513 

Alabama, 410,358 120,461 530,819 6,317,512) 4,652,314 10,969,826 2,981 8 ʻA 11,445| 10,981,271 

Mississippi, 

PETRA 8,141,088) 2,115,262) 10,256,350/26,071,660| 6,793.958, 32 865,618) 1,012,054) 509,811) 1,521,865) 34,387,483 

Ohio, 9,563 1755 11.3180 708,367 84,747 793,114 | 793,114 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 7,523 7 523 | 

Michigan, 137,608 192 137,800 88,529 88,529 88,529 

Missouri, 33 875 33.875 

Florida, 116,712 28,469 145, 181 19,393 14 4.435 33,828 225 2: 576 2,801 36,629 

___ Total, . i a — 113 221 877 14,724,300 127, 946, 1778 82,569, 389| 23,8 813, 13,333 106.382.722 J2.239,249 3,229. 832115,4 469.081) 121,851,803 
IE ATES, Tobacco, ~~ }2,576,703| Artificial flowers and jew elry, 10,013 
DOMESTI ric ge OF TI U. STATE ction, 54.330.341 Molasses, 7999 
All other agricultural products— Trunks, 1,916 

Summary slalement of the value of the exports of the Flaxseed, 50.781 Bricks and lime, 14.064 
growth, produce, and manufaclure of the U. States, Hops, 28.823 Domestic salt, 62,765 
during the year commencing on the lot day of October, | Brown sugar, 23,837 ——— 6,481,502 
1830, and ending on the 30th day cf Sept., 1841. — — 103,441 | Articles not enumerated— 

THE SEA. MANUFACTURES. Manufactured, 626.857 

Fisheries—dried fish, or cod Soap, and tallow candles, 494,577 Other articles, 823,566 
fisheries. $602,910 Leather, boots and shoes, 193,583 — 1,450 423 

Fickled fish, or river fisheries, Household furniture, 310,105 
(herring, shad, salmon, and Coaches and other carriages, 60,456 $106,382,722 
mackerel), l 148,973 Hats, 100,725 BRITISH SHIPPING AND TRADE. 

Whale and other fish oil, 1,260,660 Saddlery, 22,496 The number and tonnage of sailing and steam ves- 

. oil, 343,300 Wax, s 74.120 sels registered on the 3 Ist of December, 184], at the 
halebone, 259,148 Beer, porter and eider, 59,133 ports of Great Britain and Ireland, as derived from 

Speripaceti candles, 231.960 Spirits from grain, 97 150 the London Morning Chronicle. 

———— 82,846,851 Snuff and tobacco, 873.877 Sailing vessels, under fifty tons, 8,319; ton 
TRE FOREST. ; Lead, 2.2 96,748 249,996; above fifty tons, 13,638; tonnage 2.540 

Skins and furs, 993,262 Linseed oil, and spirits of tur- Total of sailing vessels 21,957; of tonnage 2,790,948. 

Ginseng, 437,245 pentine, 52.162 Steam vessels, under fifty tons, 325; tonnage, 8,166; 

Product ‘of wood Cordage, 31,982 above fifty tons, 465; tonnage 87,512. Total of 

Staves, , shingles, lron—pig. bar and nails, 138,537 steam vessels 790; of tonnage 95,678. 

boards, hewn tim- Castings, 99,904 Gross total of vessels 22,647: of tonnage 2,886,626. 
ber. 2,949,813 All manufactures of 806,823 The number and tonnage of vessels that entered 

Other lumber, 266,175 Spirits from molasses, 371,294 and cleared coastwise at the ports of Great 7 

Masts & spars, 58,991 Sugar, refined, 1,348,974 and Ireland, (including their repeated voy yages,) be- 

Oak bark and other Chocolate, 2,606 tween the 3Ist December, 1840, and the 
dye 153,519 Gunpowder, 146,934 cember, 1841, were: 

All” manufactures Copper and brass, 72,932 Sailing vessels, inwards, 133,016, tonnage 9 637,380; 
of wood, 543,303 Medicinal drugs, 136,469 outwards, 128,819, tonnage 9,961,352. Total of sail- 

Nava) stores, tar, — —— _ $9,991,147) ing vessels 261,835; of tonnage 19,598.732. 
pitch, rosin, and Cotton piece goods Steam vessels, inwards, 15,136, tonnage 2,903,784; 
turpentine, 684,514 —printed & co- outwards, 15,004, tonnage 2, 648, 146. Total of steam 

Ashes, pot & pearl, 573,026 lored, =, $450,503 vessels 30,140; of tonnage 5,541,930. 

——_ 4,534,345 White, 2.32 4,839 Gross total of vessels 221,975; of ton. 25 140,662. 
— — 6,262,852 Twist, Yarn, and The number and tonnage of vessels that en 
AGRICULTURE. thread, 43,503 and cleared or to Far bape es os the of 
net of animals All manufactures of, 303. 701 Great Britain and Ireland, (including their repeated 
ler, hides, — — 3,122,546 voyages, ) between the 3Ist of December, 1840, and 
horned cattle, 904,918 Flax and hemp—cloth and the 31st December, 1841, were: 

Putter & cheese, 504815 thread, 2764 Sailing vessels, inwards, 6,350, , tonnage 1,484,259; 

Fork, (pickled) ba- Bags, and all manufactures of, 10,636 outwards, 6,382, tonnage 1,471,118 le 
con, lard, live Wearing apparel, 77,907 ing vessels 1,732; total of tonnage 2,955,37 
ogs, 2,621,537 Combs and buttons, 47,548 Steam vessels, inwards, 244, tonnage 37 238 out- 

Horses & mules, 5 Brushes, 2,590 wards, 2,321; tonnage 38,571. Total of steam ves- 

Sheep, 767 Billiard tables and apparatus, 996 sels 476; of tonnage 75,804. 

4 360,180 Umbrellas ahd parasols, 7,699 Gross total of vessels 13 208; of tonnage 3,03 175. 

Vegetable food— Leather and morocco skins, not The number and tonnage of vessels that en 

Wheat, 822,881 sold per pound, ,689 and cleared from and to foreign ports, distinguishing 

Flour, 7,759,646 Printing presses and type, 561 British from foreign, at the ports of Great at 

Indian corn, 312,954 Fire engines and apparatus, 22,439 and Ireland, (including their repeated He 

Indian meal, 682,457 Musical instruments, 16,119 tween the 3ist of December, 1840, and the 

Rye meal, 138,505 Books and maps, 40,620 December, 1841, were: 

Rye, oats, & other Paper and stationery, 83,483 British sailing vessels, inwards, 9,803; ton 
small grain and Paints and varnish, 40,578 1,516,283; outwards, 9,863, tonna 1 506 ae 
pulse, 59,893 Vinegar, 12957 tal of vessels 19 666; of tonnage 3,112,549. 

Biscuit, or ship- n and stoneware, 6,737 Foreign sailing vessels, inward 9,015, tonnage ee 
bread, 378,041 1 of glass, 43,095 996; outwards, 9,262, tonnage j 270, 435. 

Potatoes, 64,402 Tin, 3 751 vessels 3 of tonnage 2,502,421 

‘Apples, 6 Pewter and lead, 20 546 British steam vessels, inwards, | 988, tonnage 323,- 

Rice, 2,010,107 Marble and stone, 546 outwards, 1,987, tonnage 324 324. | 

12,377,282 Gold and silver, and gold leaf, 2,452 ross total of British vessels 23,591; of of toumage Í 
——— 16,737,462, Gold and silver coin, ; 6,486 3,760,315. — 
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PRESIDENTIAL. The fall elections have now 
all terminated, the second session of the present con- 
ress commences at Washington in two weeks from 
Monday next, and then and there will begin in sober 
earnest the game amongst politicians for the next 
presidency and vice presidency of the U. States. 

As preliminary to the campaign we have kept up 
the record of partizan manœuvres -in various irec- 
tions, with a view to concentrating forces for the 
contest. We shall endeavor to give an impartial 
history of the coming contest—or rather to urnish 
authentic items under this head from which an im- 
partial history may be written hereafter. 


A Cass Movement. The democratic central com- 
mittee of Shelby county. Indiana, have issued a call 
ſor a meeting to be held in Shelbyville on the 29th 
instant, to appoint delegates to a state convention on 
the 8th of January. All those in favor of the no- 
mination of either general Cass or of Richard M. 
Johnson, ace especially invited to attend.“ 


The Charleston Mercury of the 14th, under the cap- 
tion of “the next presidency” noticing a paragraph 
from the Mobile Register, adds: 

All right!—“No compromise of b for the 
sake of harmony.” We wish nôt for a triumph ob- 
tained by log-rolling with protectionists. Let there 
de no dodging,—no slurring of important questions; 
let the broad bauner of “free trade; low duties; no debt; 
separation from banks; economy, retrenchment; and 
strict adherence to the constitution,” be kept fully, 
broadly, spread that he who runs may read—and let 
whoever will not stand by it in the face of friend or 
foe, or who would yield a jot in the principles it 
avows—or mask a word of its honest democratic 
avowal of the creed, the whole creed—and nothing 
but the creed of the party,—seek fraternity among 
the mountebanks who have no “‘avowals for the 
public eye — and be numbered henceforth among the 
coons. 


From the Globe of 28th ult. 
PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS TO THE NOMINATION OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY 
AND VICE PRESIDENCY. 


The Nashville Union, just received, contains the 
annexed proceedings of the democratic representa- 
tion of Tennessee, preliminary to the nomination of 
candidates for the presideucy and vice presidency. 
We have no doubt that the proposal will be heartily 
and universally concurred in by the democracy of 
every state in the Union. The time proposed in the 
the resolutions for holding the convention will alone 
be objected to, as not conforming to ‘the usages ob- 
served by the several states” heretofore. The conven- 
tion bas hitherto always been held in May of the 
long session of congress immediately preceding the 
presidential election. 


There are many considerations which might be 
urged to sustain the old usage. Among them, that 
which induced the origiual selection has lost none of 
its force. Ii is a point of time at which the political 
aspect of the country, produced by the proceedings 
of the national legislature about to close its labors, 
can be perfectly scanned, and when the public will 
in regard to it may be concentrated by the national 
convention, so as to make the selection of the chief 
magistrate have its full bearing iu giviug elfect to 
popular opinion in regard to public measures just 
disc 


But, if there were no other reasons for adhering to 
the old usage, than that it is a usage which has worked 
well, it would be sufficient. The union of the party 
is best preserved in support of the nominations, 
when the interval is brief between making them 
and the election. 


From the Nashville ( Tennessee) Union. 
A NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


At a late meeting of the democratic members of 
the legislature of Tennessee, held in the courthouse 
at Nashville, highly interesting proceedings were 
bad upon national affairs touching the state of the 
country and the next presidency, from which the 
followìng resolutions are extracted: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, har- 
mony, union and concert of action, are alone neces- 
sary to insure the democratic party of the Union 
entire and completo success at the next general 
election. 

Resolved, That, as the most effective and certain 
means of securing such harmony, union, and concert 
of action, we approve of a national democratic con- 
vention, to be holden according to the usages of the 
republican party. and will in good faith support the 
nominations which may be fairly mede by uch con- 


vention, of candidates for president and vice presi- 
dentof the United States at the next election. 

Resolved, That full ard ample notice should be gi- 
ven of the time and place of holding said conven- 
tion, to the end that the whole body of the democra- 
cy may be fully and fairly represented therein; and 
with that view, be it further. 


Resolved, That we respectfully propose to the de- 
mocratic party in other states, a democratic national 
convention, to be composed of delegates elected or 
chosen by the democratic party, in the manner and 
according to the usages observed in the several 
states respectively; and that said convention assem- 
ble at the city of Baltimore, in the etate of Mary- 
land, on the fourth Monday in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1843. 

Resolved, That we invite the action of the demo- 
cratic party in our sister states on the proposition 
contained in the foregoing resolution, and which we 
respectfully submit to their consideration. 

Jt needs no argument at our hand to prove that 
the proposition contained in the first of the above re- 
solutions is indispensable; and we rejoice to see THE 
MOST PERFECT UNION AND CONCERT PER- 
VADE THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY at this time; 
while their opponents are scattered to the four winds, 
and scourged as with the besom of destruction. 


From every quarter of the union, so far as news- 
papers have expressed the will of the democracy, a 
determination abides with them to go for the candi- 
dates for the presidency and vice-presidency that 
may be nominated by delegates from all the states to 
be assembled in national convention FRESH FROM 
THE PEOPLE THEMSELVESe l 

The democratic members of the legislature of 
Tennessee—now wielding one-half of the legislative 
power of the state, and coming as they do from dif- 
ferent sections as the chosen men of their party— 
are entitled to the consideration of TRUE REPRESEN- 
TATIVES OF THE DEMOCRACY OF THE STATE. They 
do not speak, therefore, as a newspaper; a candidate 
for office; a one-man puwer; but as with the power 
of the people; and their voice, which is raised from 
the centre of the country with reference to the pro- 
spective measure of a national convention, is there- 
fore entitled, at least “to the action of the democra- 
tic party in our sister states.” To repeat: 

“We (the democratic members of the legislature 
of Tennessee) respectfully propose to the democra- 
tic party in other states a democra ie national con- 
vention, to be composed of delegates elected or 
chosen by the democratic party, in the manner and 
according to the usages o served in the several 
states respectively; and that the said convention as- 
semble at the city of Baltimore, in the state of Ma- 
ryland, on the fourth Monday of the month of No- 
vember, 1843.” 

Brethren of the press, what say ye? 


LANDS SALES. Large sales of public lands 
are advertised to take place in various sections of the 
west during the ensuing winter. The Peoria (Illi- 


nois) Register of the 4th instant contains the follow- 
ing table of places, quantities, and times of sales: 


At Kalamazvo, Michigan, Jan. 116 secs. 
Genesee, do. Jan. 9, about 800 
do. do. Jan. 30, do. 800 
Tonia, do. Feb. 6, do. 700 
do. do. Feb. 27, do. 350 
Fairfield, Iowa, Feb. 6, do. 598 
Dubuque, o. Feb. 20, 475 
do. ö do. Mar. 6, 332 
Fayette, Missouri, Jan. 9, 105 
Lexington, do. Jan. 23, 365 
Springfield, do. Feb. 6, 839! 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, Jan. 16, about 900 
Dixon, Illinois, Jan. 16, 630 
Chicago, do. Jan. 31, 900 
Total sectious, 8,211 
Of these 8,211 sections, it is supposed that one- 


third are occupied by pre-emptioners, who must pay 
up by the day of sale. At the government price they 
will bring $2,186,400. The probability is that none 
will be bought save by pre-emptioners, and that 


try. 

INDIAN DIFFICULTIES. Colonel Taylor has 
given notice to the Seminoles, who have taken pos- 
session of a portion of the Cherokee country, that 
they must remove by the Ist inst. Alligator, who is 
at the head of that band of Seminoles, has avowed 
his determination to remain where he is. He says 
there are not United States soldiers enough in the 
country to force him off, and he will not leave. It 
is, therefore, probable that the war with the Semi 
noles will be renewed on our western frontier. 

Western paper. 


the balance—5,474 sections—will be subject to en-| at 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


“THE AMERICAN PRESS”. 

The Richmond Whig states that Dr. Lardner, who it 
seems is now lecturing in that city, had called to re- 
quest him to contradict the paragraph which attri- 
butes the article in the last Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view upon “The American Press,” to hin. e co- 
pied the paragraph from the Troy W hig—and thought 
it not unlikely, as the Doctor is lecturing to the 
American public, that he might, like his countryman 
“Boz,” consider it a duty to read us outside Barba- 
rians” a chapter upon morals and manners. 

What authority the Troy Whig may have had for 
signifying that the doctor was the author of the arti- 
cle in the Review, we know not, nor do we regard 
it of much importance who the author may be. Who- 
ever wrote it will no doubt be gratified with the sen- 
sitiveness of those who are assailed. We sincerely 
hope that the publication of this caricature upon the 
American press, may not be without wholesome effect 
upon both readers and publishers in this country—for 
certainly there is room for vast improvement amongst 
us, in taste for selecting publications to be read and 
encouraged, if improvement be our object. Satire 
is the best method of presenting truth with suffici- 
ent force to certain minds, ‘There are avenues in 
which moral and religious considerations possess 
feeble power compared to the influence of ridicule, 
and in these cases its influence is friendly. Although 
the operation is severe upon the patient, the cure is 
likely to be radical. If such be a consequence to any 
considerable degree, of the parade of the faults of 
the American press, however extravagantly coloured 
those faults are by those British lecturers, we shall 
have extracted a portion of hone from their gall.— 
By the way, Boz in his notes for circulation,” has 
aptly characterized if not caricatured those foreign lec- 
turers and American gullibility, by introducing one of 
the craft who claimed acquaintance with him in the 
western country. The episode is graphic and it is 
to be hoped will he instructive. If the influx of for- 
eign imposters who assume to lecture our people 
should be checked by our improving his hint, it will be 
something of a saving to us, even if we should lose 
something of the sciences,—such for instance as the 
fascinating Miss Elssler who has been so obliging as to 
attempt to instruet us in. The latter, if accounts are 
true, has left an investment of the proceeds of her short 
tour amongst us, which will enable her to draw the 
pretty little sum of ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
annually from us, as a permanent memento of our 
gratitude for the benefit her precepts and example 
have confered upon our community—both male and 
ſemale. If some meritorious individuals suffer, and 
there be some cases of hardehip effected by our 
caution in the premises, in future, it will be a sufficie 
ent answer we hope for an American to point to the 
admonitions received from such respectable and com- 
petent authority as we have just perused. 

Malte Burn the French geographist remarks that 
the American newspaper press is the most stupen- 
dous apparatus that the world has ever yet witnessed 
for ditusing information to a whole people. De 
Tocqueville if we mistake not repeats the same idea. 
Of the attempt of European writers and publishers 
to circumscribe its benefits by interposing interna- 
tional copy right enactments,we have always doubted. 
It is but candid to admit that our notion ol the policy 
of patenting ideas—the vagaries of human imagingtion 
— the mere products of fancy, is somewhat lutitudina- 
rian;—at least we would not go beyond existing laws 
in restricting free trade in those especial commodities. 

What amount ‘ Boz” might have realized by hav- 
ing our country subsidized by a copy right in the 
single publication just emitted,—with all the confe 
dence and curiosity he had fortuitously accumulat- 
ed, may be judged by comparing the price exacted 
for publications in England, with the prices for which 
the American Press” are supplying the American 
people with the same publications. 

His “American Notes for general circulation,” 
sell in London for $5 per copy. We have several 
editions “circulating” at 12, cents per copy. 

The publishing price of Pickwick papers, illustrat- 
ed, in England $9. The same werk is published here 


ae Nickelby in England $5 The American 
edition is sold for $2: and a plainer edition of the 
same work for 75 cents. D'Israeli's Amenities of lites 
rature, English edition, $10: American edition, $1 75. 
And in the more important departments of litere» 

ture, the difierence is equally great. 
Jay’s Morning Exercise, Eng. price, $5 00 Amr. §1 00 
do. 2 25 9 


Jay's Prayers, do. 25 
Rowland Hill’s Memoirs, do. 250 do. 67 
Hannah More’s Life, do. 5 00 do. 150 
Turner's Sacred History, do. 1000 do. 1 50 
Scott’s Bible, do. 2000 do. 5 00 
Southey's Poetical Works, do. 12 50 do, 3 00 
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der the old constitution, they had what was called inary engine. The following deserip ion is furnished: 
the Tiers Etat, or parliament, which in finance and | ‘In the working of the engine, valves of every de- 
power was a large part of the realm. In this coun- ' scription are 1 with. There is little friction, 
try, and indeed in Europe also the press has become the wearing surfaces being few and of small extent. 
the Tiers Etat, which though not vested by the con- It may be kept in working order by the most inex pe- 
stitution with the forms of power, holds very much, rienced person. The most striking feature in this ex- 
of the substance. The following is the number of traordinary invention, is the anomaly of using a dou- 
the different classes of newspapers and periodicals ble action of high pressure steam, or using the steam 
in the United States, arranged according to rank:— | tho second or third time, without any reacting resis- 
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NEWSPAPER STATISTICS. In France, un- a great advantaze for inland purposes over the ordi- 


feet at the bottom, 20 feet in depth, and will be na- 
vigable for vessels of from 1,000 to 1,400 tons. All 
the rivers which are to serve as parts in the canal 
have, at the lowest water, a depth varying from 8 to 
15 feet; they will be swept and excavated to a depth 
of 20 feet. and kept at that depth by means of two 
guard-locks. The country through which the canal 
will pass presents a clayish and coaly sail, with no 
rock except at the mouth of the Chazres, where the 
formation is so slaty that it will present no obstacle. 


Dailies. Weeklies. Semi- V. Pered. | tance to its first operation. The steam is applied] Although the constriction of the canal of the Pa- 
New York, 34 198 13 57 | continually at right angles to the diameter of revolv- | nama will require no purchases of land and no out- 
Pennsylvania, 12 165 10 42 |ing wheels, as water is applied to the buckets of lay for stone, lime, or cement. all which materials 
Ohio, 9 107 7 20 undershot wheels. are . be found on the spot, still the company has 
Massachusetts 10 67 14 14 — not hesitated to estimate its cost at the highest rates 
a a 69 4 3 WASHING TON'S SWORD. Lewisburg, October | of constructing such works, as those, 5 
Virginia, 4 35 12 5 26, 1842. In looking over the Virginia Herald of | of the Caledonian canal of Scotland, and the Lonis- 
Illinois, 3 38 2 9 {the 22d instant, I read a piece headed the “Battle ville canal, — the rate of 352.900 francs, or about 
Tennessee, 2 38 6 10 Sword.“ having reference to the sword of General $66 157 per mile; so that the 42 miles of canal, pro- 
Maryland, 7 23 7 7 Washington. It appears from that notice, that it perly so called, will cost 14.821, 800 francs, or about 
Connecticut, 2 27 4 11 would he desirable to know what has become of the 82, 778,615. In these estimates are included the cost 
Kentucky, 5 26 7 g” sword. of four steam tow-boats, two folding bridges of cast 
Maine, 3 30 3 5 Mr. Samuel T. Washington, the great nephew of iron, 140 feet in length, and several smaller ones. 
New Jersey, 1 31 1 4 | Gen. Washington, has it in bis possession, and is the} This junction of the two oceans, by bringing the 
Georgia, 5 924 3 6 (rightful owner—he lives in Kanawha county, Va. islands of the Pacific, China, Japan, Australia, Bor- 
Lonisiana, 11 21 2 3 iltis a sword of moderate size, with a green hilt, an neo, Sumatra, &c. some 4, 000 leagues nearer to us, 
Missouri, 6 24 5 — ‘old buckskin belt, with solid silver buckles, &e.— | by rendering the navigation of the ocean less dange- 
Vermont, 9 26 2 3 the letters G. W. 1757, are engraved on the clasp or | rous, less expensive, and more expeditious, will effect 
N. Hampshire, 5 28 a 6 jbuckle—he also has the black gold headed cane, à great revolution in the commerce of the whole 
Mississippi, 2 27 l _ which was bequeathed to Gen. Washington by Dr. | world, a revolution of which America will experi- 
Michigan, 6 26 = } ‘Benjamin Franklin. The above sword and cane ‘ence the benefits before all other nations. 
N. Carolina, = 95 l 2 | were left by Gen. Washington to his nephew, Sam'l | 3 
S. Carolina, 3 12 2 4 n and. at his death, became the property; SCALE OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
Alabama, 3 24 1 of his son, Samuel T. Washington, the present pro- STATES. From the census recently completed by 
R. Island, 2 10 4 2 preter. ; f , the general government, the Richmond Compiler 
Arkonsas, — 6 3 — Mr. Samuel T. Washington was in Lewisburg in makes out the following interesting table, exhibiting 
Delaware, = 3 3 2 | August last, on his way to Jefferson county, Va. He a comparative view of the number of white persous 
Dist. of Columbia, 3 5 6 3 | had the above sword, belt and cane, with him—he was over 20 years of age, in the different states, who can- 
Florida, 3 10 ` — {on horse back, and finding them unhandy to carry in not read or write: 
Wiskonsan, 2 6 ` — |that way, he left them in my care until his return. | Connecticut 1 to every 568 
Iowa, = 4 = 8 The court of appeals was then in session at this vermont, : 1 “u 469 
— — place and I took great pleasure in showing them to New Hampshire 1 40 310 
Total, 135 1.141 125 the Judges, and a number of gentlemen who were Massachusetts, : 1 40 166 
It scems there are but five states in the union then boarding at my house. On the return of Mr. Maine. 1 a 108 
which have not daily papers, there are but four Washington, T gave them to him, and he took them Michigan, J “ 97 
which have not periodicals. with him to Kanawha, where I have no boubt they Rhode Island, 1 10 67 
In the following table will be found the proportion are at this time. Yours, respectfully, New Jersey, 1 j 58 
between the newspapers of the United States and ; James Frazer. New York, 1 e 56 
the white people. Had the blacks been included, it Mr. W. C. Johnson in a leiter, dated Oct. 25th, to Pennsylvania, 1 it 50 
would have made a change in the proportions of the | the editors of the National Intelligencer, confirins hio, ] “ 43 
slave states. The table, however, developes some dhe above fact, and expresses the hope and belief that Loui, iana, 1 a 381 
instructive facts. it may be procured by suitable ee and plac- Maryland, 1 u 27 
Louisiana I in 4.773 Illinois lin 9 153 ed iu the National Institute at Washington. Mississippi. 1 40 20 
Mississippi Jin 5.821 N Jersey lin 9 325 — Delaware, 1 es 18 
R. Island Im 6,000 Missonri lin 9,285 UNION OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. Indiana, 1 "e 18 
Michigan lin 6,400 Delaware lin 9 370] The company chartercd by the government of South Carolina, I 7 17 
Massachusets ] in 7,019 Georgia 1 in 10,270 New Grenada to construct a ship canal connecting Illinois, 1 ie 17 
Connecticut 1 in 7,049 Ohio 1 in 10,700 the Atlantic and Pacific oceans have completed their Missouri, 1 "t 16 
Maryland l in 7,775 Tennessee I in 11,537 | surveys, made a road over the Isthmus, and are pro- Alabama, 1 ss 16 
N. York lin 8,271 Alabama in 12,060 ' ceeding to make the canal. An authentic account in Kentucky, 1 “ 133 
Pennsylvania 1 in 8.528 Maine 1 in 12,230 | the Cincinnati Chronicle says: Georgia, 1 ag 13 
New Hamp. lın 8,623 S. Carolina, 1 in 12,700 The company having completed a provisional or Virginia, 1 w 121 
Arkansas, lin 8.700 Kentucky 1 in 12,980 temporary road from the bay of Charera on the Pa- Arkansas, 1 8 11 
Vermont lin 8.853 Virginia I in 14,125 cific to the town of Chagres on the Atlantic ocean, North Carolina, 1 * 7 
Indiana lin 9,023 N. Carolina J in 17,500 ! is not only freed from the necessity of requiring ad-| The Compiler adds: 
Slave states 1 in 10,787 Free states 1 in 8,285 ‘ditional time, but the republic of New Grenada] Virginia is very near the end of the list. This is 


The above proportions are worth looking at. The | could not refuse it without violating its engagements, bad, and we trust she will not be allowed to maintain 


following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Three of the oldest and most influential states 
of the American union, viz: Virginia, N. Carolina, 
and S. Carolina, have the smallest proportional num- 
ber of newspapers, (as they have also the fewest 

rsons who know how to read), to the white popu- 

ation, but if the b'ack be included, they fall far be- 
hind. 

2. Where newspapers most prevail, as in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, &c., there are also most schools, 
—most enterprise—most wealth, and most progress. 
The conclusion is not that newspapers occasion 
these results, but that the press and intelligence go 
together—mutual helps to each other. 

The proportional number of papers appears large 
in Louisiana and Mississippi; but this is caused by 
two evident facts: Each of them has large commer- 
cial towns,and each more blacks than whites; the 
proportion being taken only in respect to the latter. 

The subject is important in more respects than 
one. If the press be thus numerous and powerful, 
how is a nation to be purified in its morals unless the 
press be purified? That which is seen, read, heard 
every day, like the air we breathe, will communi- 
cate strength or weakness, healing or disease. 

Cincinnali Chron. 


A NEW STEAM ENGINE. The Cincinnati 
Enquirer of a recent date speaks of an improved steam 
engine now exhibiting in that city invented by James 
A. Stewart of Tennessee. It is said to be the sim- 

lest application of steam yet known, which, says the 
Fr quirer, being combined with its economy, gives it 


i 


since the company have completed its contract be- | 


fore even the expiration of the time limited for the 
constriction of any communication whatever. Be- 
sides this, it has caused the whole country through 
which the projected canal is to pass, as well as all 
the rivers and water courses which must contribute | 
to it, to be thoroughly explored. 

These explorations. conducted with great talent 
by the engineer, Morel, have demonstrated that the 
Isthmus of Panama, instead of being a ridge of rocks, 
as many geographers have described it, is,on the 
contrary, a valley from four to thirteen miles in width, 
and scattered over with conical heights of from 20 
to 60 feet elevation, which, on the east and west, 
rest upon low chains varying from 110 to 415 feet in 
height. Among these small conical heights, wind in 
all directions various streams and rivers, which de- 
scend from the termination of the Andes and unite 
in two principal channels. The one, which is the ri- 
ver Chagres, throws itself into the Caribbean Sea; 
the other, called the Riv Grande, flows towards the 
Pacific ocean. The dividing country between these 
rivers has an elevation of only 37 feet above the 
highest known level of the sea, or of 64 feet above 
low tides, the flood-tides sometimes attaining a 
height of 27 feet. 

he excavation or cutting necessary to unite the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans by means of the river 
Vino Tinto, Bernardino, and Fazfan, is only twelve 
miles and a half; the fall will be regulated by four 
double locks of 188 feet in length. The whole of 
the projected canal will be 49 miles in length, 136 
feet in breadth at the surface of the water, and 55 


that . many years. But that the north state 
should be the very lowest in the literary scale, is not 
what we would have predicted. We thought she, 
one of the old thirteen, so marked for her patriotism 
in the times that tried men's souls, would not have 
been so far behiud the younger states that have been 
added to the republican family. While the above 
table is a source of sufficient mortification to Virgi- 
nians, it is certainly no source of consolation that 
there is still a lower depth than that reached by their 
state, and least of all is it consoling that North Caro- 
lina has reached the lowest depth. 


THE SUGAR CROP FROM CANE AND 
BEET IN 1841.—The Havana Noticioso gives ob- 
servations useful to the sugar planters of Cuba, from 
which we extract the following.—[New Orleans Com. 
Bulletin. 

In the reign of Henry IV, about two centuries and 
a half ago, sugar was so scarce in France that the 
apothecaries sold it by the ounce, al a price equal to 
that which is now given for quinine. In the year 
1700, the consumption did not exceed 2,170,000 Ibs. 
annually, or about 3 ounces por head—the popula- 
tion being about 16,000,000. The great consumption 
of sugar dates only from the 18th century. In the 
year 1789, 42 910,000 ibs. were consumed in Franoe 
alone. 

In 1643, the English commenced the cultivation of 
the cane in Barbadoes, and the French in Guada- 
loupe. In 1750, the total exports from the West In- 
dies were 80 290,000 Ibs. being about one fith as much 
as the present export. 
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In 1837, there were in Guadaloupe and Martinico, 
1000 milis, which manufactured 75,950,000 lhs. of 
sugar in the former, and 51,250 600 in the latter; in 
Cayenne 50 mills turned out 8,000,000 lbs.; and in 
the island of Bourbon 110 mills produced annually 
from 46 to 48 millions; making a grand total of 100 
to 102 millions of lbs. of brown sugar. 


In Louisiana, the cultivation of cotton has supef- 
ceded that of cane, so that the crop does not now ex- 
ceed 30.000 hhds. amounting to 4,000,090 lbs. 


Cuba, Porto Rico and Brazil cultivate the cane 
Isrgely, and even Cochin China, Manilla, and Dutch 
India produce much. 


In 1840, the product of sugar, from both cane and 
beet, was as follows: 
SUGAR FROM CANE. 
British colonies, 
Island of Cuba, 
Bengal, Manilla, 
French colonies, 


4.931,000 cwt. 
2,387,000 
2,170,000“ 
1,736 000 


China and Siam, 


Brazil, 1.627.500 ‘* 
Louisiana, 1,302,000 “ 


Dutch culonies, 651,000 


Porto Rico, 542,500 * 

Swedish and Danish colonies. 217,000 ‘ 
BEET SUGAR. 

France, 868 (100 cwt. 

Germany, Russia and Italy, 975,000 *$ 


Total, 17,367 000 cwt. 


According to the most accredited statements, the 
consumption of sugar in various count: ies is as fol- 
lows: 

In the island of Cuba and the West Indies 45,000,- 
000 lbs., ur about 60 Ibs. each for every free person. 

In Ireland, 39,000 000, or 43 lbs. to each person. 


In Russia, 58,000,000, or 1 lb. to do. 
In Germany, 30,000 000, or 1 lb. to do. 
In Holland 49,000,000, or 18 Ibs. to do. 
In Spain, 50 000,600, or 5 Ibs. to do. 
In England and Scotland, 25 Ibs to do. 
In France. S lbs. to dc. 


orunce and Germany are estimated to produce 
from the beet one half of all the sugar consumed 
within their limits. 

Fron all these facts, the writer argues that there 
is about to be produced too much sugar in the world 
to render it the most profitable crop to be cultivated 
ia Cuba. 


——— 


THE POPULATION OF CUBA.—According to 
the official account, published in the Diario de la 
Habana” of the 20th of September, the population 
of Cuba ts as follows: 


Whites, 418 291 
Free mulattoes, 88,054 
Free negroes, 64,784 
Mulaito slaves, 10,974 
Black slaves, 425,521 


` 
is total 1,007,524 
To these are to be added 38, 000 soldiers, crews of 
national and foreign vessels, and transient residents 
in the island. 

The population of Havana is, 
In the city (intra muros )— 


Whites. 13,693 males, and 8, 809 ſemales, 22,502 
Free cold, 3,927 5,207 * 9,134 
Slaves, 9,502 * 7,222 ä 17,224 
In the suburbs (estramuros) 

Whites, 20,942 17,724 “ 38,666 
Free col’d, 12,827 “ 13,298 26,125 
Slaves, 12,996 “ 9,732 22,728 
Ia the hospitals, presideos, etc. 1,419 


Total, 


To these are to be added—soldiers, passen. 
gers and strangers residing only a short 
time in the city, the crews of vessels, ctc. 
estimated at 

If to this the population, Regla, Casa Blan- 
ca. Horcon Cerro, Jesus del Monte con 
Luyano is added, with 


137,498 


Tbe whole population of Havana, with its 
suburbs, convents, garrison, etc. is there- 
fore 184,000 


OF these, there are from— 
Spain, islands of Balearas and Canaria, 15 986 
France, 623 
England, 327 
italy, 153 
Orher parts of Europe, 309 
Puerto Rico and Filipinas, 81 


Mexico, Culombia, Peru and Rio de la Plata, 670 
San Domingo, 160 
North America, 668 


18,977 


ment for adjusting that question. 
ceedingiy anxious 
country, in order th tshe might be left free to pro- 
secute her wars with C 
out the apprehension of being obliged to empley any 
| of her troops in defence of her pretensions to the de- 
bateable land in Maine. 
volved in the question were also smalier and weaker 
than they will ever be at any future period. We| 
shall probably never see so auspicious a moment for} 
arranging the diference peacefully and 
geously. 


promulgation of the late treaty, 
to inquire 


tion of Cuba in 1827, 


— — 


The popula 


these were— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Whites, 163.653 142.398 311.051 
Free mulattoes, 28.058 29 456 57.514 
Free blacks, 23.904 25 076 48 9 
Slaves, 183.290 103 652 286.942 


The population of Havana in 1810, was exclusive 


of transient residents, (transeuntes) garrisons, etc. 
96,304; in 1827, 94.033, of which were 46.624 whites, 
and in 1841, 137.498.— Pailalelphia Inquirer. 


NORTHWESTERN FRONTIER. 
From the New York Post. | 
The late treaty with Britain leaves unsettled one of | 


the most important matters in dispute between the! 
two countries—namely, the northwestern frontier. | 


The time when the treaty was made was the mo-; 
England was ex: 
for a pacific arrangment with this 
3 


hina and the Affzhans, with- : 


The British interests in- | 


‘ 


advanta- 


We republish from the London Morning Chroni- 


cle, a letter of professor Schoolcroft, written during | 
his recent visit to Kurope, 

will jndge of the importanc 
the danger of its postponement: 


from which our readers | 


To the editors of the Morning Chronicle: 
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was 704,487 —of contracting parties at Washington does hat tend to 


bring it up. hereafter. in a far more bitter aspect, l 
have in vain read the history of the rival monopo- 
lies in trade, or traced in the inevitable state of so- 
cial and commercial relations on the outer frontiers, 
the prolific sources of future Indian wars. Very 
respectfully, HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

6 Craven slreet, Strand, London, Sept. 13, 1842. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD— Ex- 
TENSION To CumBertand.—The completion of the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road to Cumberland has been 
accomplished some days earlier than was intimaied 
previously. On Thursday last a train of cars, con- 
taining the president and directors, and a few gentle- 
men invited to accornpany them, left the depot in 
Pratt street, at seven o'clock, a. m., to traverse the | 
entire length of the road from Baltimore to Cumber- 
land. The day was pleasant, and the expedition 
throughout proved to be very agreeable. 

The route from this city to Haneockhas been for 
some time open to travel. From the latter point to 
Cumberland, a distance of fifty-five miles, the road is 
just nished, and for the first time on Thursday. the 
inhabitants of the wild regions of the Alleghany be- 
held a train of cars drawn by a smoking locomotive 
among their hills. 

The rails are heavily laid, of the best iron, and 
after the most approved style of construction; and so 
well graded is the road, and so firmly settled, that 
the cars rolled smecth!y onwards at a velocity unus- 
ual even in rail rosd travelling. The entire distance 
from Baltimore to Cumberland, 178 miles, was per- 
formed, including stoppages, in ten hours; and upon 


e of this question, and | the new portions of the road the rate of speed was 


considerably beyond the average of the rate on that 
part of the road between the city and Harper’s ferry, 


Sin: While the public is anxiously awaiting the | which is constructed with a different rail. 


it may be pertinent 


Lake of the Woods to the Pacific, has been adjusted? 
[t is here, in the view of most men at all acquainted 
with the subject, thatthe real bone of fulure con- 
tention between the two countries lies. And the 


The route from Hancock to Cumberland pursues 


whether the houndary line west, from the | the margin of the Potomac river, with four excep- 


tions. The first occurs at the Doe Gulley, 18 miles 
above Hancock, where by a tunnel of 1200 feet in 
length a bend of the river is cut off, and a distance of 
nearly four miles saved. The second is at the Paw 


longer the line s leſt unsettled, the greater will be| Paw Ridge, where a distance of nearly two miles is 


the practical ditſiculties attending 
another upon which Americans will prove them- 
selves pertinacious, it is the right of territory. 


or enterprising members west, | 
and that region constitutes the great theatre of ex- 
pansion for the Saxon and Celtic races, it would be 


utterly in disregard of the past, if we did not antici- | It thus sweeps 


pate pertinacity for the future. Territory is, in 
more senses than one, the life-blood of an agricultu- 
ral people. The rapidity with which population 
doubles in America must keep up the demand fur 
new land; the circle of settlement is daily widening | 
and spreading west of the Alleghanies, and it must 
not only reach the Pacific in a few years, bus spread | 
laterally north and south. That they will battle for | 
the territory when the time comes, let noone doubt. | 


At present, however, the active field for emigra- 
tion is still confined to the Mississippi valley. The 
Oregon territory is chiefly known to hunters and fur 
merchants. A very small American population is, 
seated south of the Columbia. A few missionaries 
have planted corn here, while the natives demanded : 
but a part of their labors. The leading interest is 
the fur trade, which is divided between the parties ; 
claiming territory. But no one who does not shut 
his eyes tothe fact can doubt that, from the capture 
of Astoria. in 1812, the American interest and trade 
with the native tribes have declined, while that of the | 
British companies have greatly increased. Are the | 
latter prepared to give up the territory they occupy 
north of the Columbia? Is it the spirit of those who, 
in thirst for gain, murdered Keveny and shot Semple, 
their own kindred, to spare their American rivals 
the moment they shall enter the possessed territory? 
Those American editors deceive themselves, who 
affirm that while the settlement of this boundary is 
left untouched, it is imperceptibly being settled by: 
the progress of emigration. There is not, it is be- 
lieved, a solitary American settler or trader north of 
the Columbia. Yet it is the general and settled be- 
lief in America that their right to the entire valley 
of that river, north as well as south, as far as the re- 
motest tributaries reach, is indisputably just. Mr. 
Greenhow, in his memoir, has clearly demonstrated 
this position by minute references to discoveries and 
occupations by land and sea. Rights of territory on- 
ly asserted, but practically waived, for a series of 
years, always assume the shape of diplomatic con- 
troversy, of which the Maine boundary line was 

uite an example, for there certainly was a time 
when nobody disputed the American claim, or set 
the value of a pin's head uponit. And if the pre- 
sent avoidance of the Oregon boundary by the high 
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its satisfact-ry ad- saved by 
justment. If there be any one just right more than 


a tunnel of 250 feet in length. The third 
and fourth are within six miles of Cumberland, where 
two bends are cut across by the route with a consid- 


While | erable lessening of distance. 
eighteen millions of an active population are daily 
sending their surplus 


In advancing westward from Hancock the lire 
passes along the western base of Warm Spring Ridge, 
approaching within a couple of miles of the Berkley 
Springs, which are at the eastern foot of that ridge. 
around the termination of the Caca- 
pon mountain, opposite the remarkable and insulated 
eminence called the “Round Top.” Thence the 
road proceeds to the crossing of the Great Cacapon 
river, nine and a half miles above Hancock, which is 
crossed by a bridge about 400 feet in length. Within 
the next mile it passes dam No. 6, the present ter- 
mination of the finished part of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, and soon after it enters the gap of Side- 
ling hill, that famous bug-bear of the traveller which 
on the National turnpike opposes such a ſormidable 
barrier to his journey, but which here is unnoticed 
except in the fine profile which it exhibits on each: 
side A the river, as it declines rapidly to the water 
evel. 

In the gap of this mountain are the coal veins 
which R. Caton, esq., with that zeal which has al- 
ways distinguished his researches in this branch of 
practical geology, is endeavoring to turn to profitable 
account. The slack water of the canal dam extends 
some two miles abuve Sideling hill. 

The next point of interest reached is the tunnel at 
the Doe Gulley. The approaches to this formidable 
work are very imposing, a3 for several miles above 
and below the tunnel they cause the road to occupy 
a high level on the slopes of the river hills, and thus 
afford an extensive view of the grand mountain 
scenery around. The tunnel is, as before mentioned, 
about a quarter of a mile in length, through a com- 
pact slate rock, which is being arched with brick to 
preserve it from future disintegration by atmosphere 
action. ‘The fronts or facades of the arch are of a 
fue white sand stone procured from the summit of 
the neighboring mountain. The work of arching is 
proceeding without interruption to the travel. The 
width of the opening within the brick work will be 
21 feet, and the height 205 affording room for two 
tracks. The height of the hill above the roof of the 
tunnel is 110 feet. The excavation and embank- 
ments adjacent are very heavy and consist of the 
slate rock through which the tunnel is cut. 


Above this point the line pursues the very sinuous ` 
part of the river lying between Sideling Hill on the 
east, and Fawn Hill on the west. The curves are not 
however abrupt. but form fine sweeping circuits, pass- 
ing sometimes along bevutiful alluvial bottoms and 
again at the foot of precipitous clitis. 
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thirty miles from Hancock, and twenty-five miles be- 
low Cumberland. This tunnel is throngh a soft slate 
rock, and is curved horizontally with a radius of 750 
feet. It is of the same sectional dimensions with the 
Doe Gulley tunnel, and is completely arched with 
brick, and fronted with white sand stone. Thence 
the route reaches Little Cacapon Creek 21! miles 
from Cumberland. At the mouth of this stream there 
are fine flats, and a beautiful view of the mountains 
to the castward. 

‘The viaduct over the creek is 143 feet. About 515 
miles further on, the south brarch of the Potomac 
was crossed cn a bridge 400 feet long. This is in 
fact the main Potomac, and would have been (as the 
story runs) so treated by the commissioners u ho de- 
termined the boundary of Maryland and Virginia, 
but that the north branch has the appearance, at the 
confluence of being the larger stream. The river 
bottoms, are here wide and exceedingly fertile, and 
the scenery very beautiful. The arching of the 
strata in the section of the South Branch Mountain, 
just above the junction, is most remarkable and 

rand. 
‘ Some two miles above we passed by a fine straight 
Jine. over the widely expanded flats opposite the an- 
cient village of Old Town, in Maryland. These are 
the finest bottom lards on the river, and from the up- 

er end of them we obtained the first view of the 
Knobl Mountain, that remarkable range which lies 
in a line with the town of Cumberland, and is so sin- 
gularly diversified by a profile which makes it appear 
like a succession of artificial mounds. Dan's Moun- 
tain towers over it, forming a fine back ground to the 
view. Soon after, the route passes the high cliffs 
known by the name of Keely's Rocks, where there 
nas been very heavy excavations. 

Patterson’s creck, eight miles from Cumberland, 
was next reached. Immediately below the stream 
is a lofty mural precipice of limestone and sandstone 
rock, singularly perforated in some of the ledges by 
openings which look like Gothic loop holes. The 
valley of the creek is very straight and bordered by 
beautiful flats. The viaduct over this stream is 
150 feet long. Less than two miles above, and six 
miles from Cumberland, the north branch of the 
Potomac is crossed hy a viaduct 700 feet long, and 
rising in a succession of steps—embracing also a 
crossing of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. This 
extensive bridge carried us out of Virginia and land- 
ed us once more in old Maryland, which. having left 
at Harper's Ferry, we kept out of it for a distance of 
91 miles. 


The route thence to Cumberland is across two 
bends-of the river, between which the stream of 
Evett's Creek is crossed by a viaduct of 100 feet 
span. 

Phe entrance to the town of Cumberland is beau- 
tiful, and displays the noble amphitheatre in which 
it lies to great advantage—the gap of Will's moun- 
tain, through which the road is to wend its way 
westward, being a justly prominent feature of the 
view. 

The company’s depot in Cumberland is in a cen- 
tral position at the intersection of the rail road and 
national turnpike. 

As it was not designed to stop on the road, an ele- 
gant cold collation was prepared in one of the cars, 
fitted up for the purpose, under the direction of Mr. 
Barnum, of the city hotel, whose skill in such mat- 
ters is too well known to need commendation. The 
attention of the company was equally divided be- 
tween the excellence of the fare and the novelty of 
30 or 40 gentlemen comfortably enjoying a collation 
while travelling at the rapid rate of 25 or 30 miles 
per hour. 

In about ten hours after the train left Baltimore, 
the town of Cumberland appeared in view. The 
road for some distance from the town was lined with 
the inhabitants who had turned out en masse to wit- 
ness the arrival of the first train of cars drawn by 
a locomotive, and to welcome the president and di- 
rectors of the rail road company on the first trip.— 
The scene was animated and a band of music station- 
ed near the termination of the road added to the live- 
Jiness of the scene. The event was looked upon as 
one of deep interest to the town, and the joyfulness 
that pervaded every countenance showed that the 
importance of the completion of the road was fully 
appreciated. 

Soon after their arrival the president and direc- 
tors of the rail road company and those accompany- 
ing them were invited by col. Young. president of 
cne of the coal and iron companies, to visit the coal 
mines near Frostburg. ‘The invitation was accepted 
by Mr. McLane and nine or ten of the directors, and 
as the weather was remarkably fine they no doubt 
had a very interesting visit. 

The company from Baltimore felt and expressed 
themselves under many obligations to Mr. Thomas 
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Shriver, of Cumberland, for many acts of kindness 
and attention. 
nished his bow spring coaches for the gentlemen 
visiting the mines, and also for a party who express- 
ed a desire to visit Will’s Gap, a very romantic spot 
a short distance from Cumberland. 

The party left Cumberland at half past nine yes- 
terday morning, and reached this city last evening, 
highly delighted with their trip. 

We may congratulate our fellow citizens upon the 
new connections which the road now forms with the 
great west, and upon the promising aspect of the 
company’s affairs which gives assurance that no ef- 
forts on their part will be wanting to complete those 
connections by bringing the Ohio river into direct 
communication with the Chesapeake. The Allegha- 
nies are now near neighbors; they may be almost 
considered as forming the western ridge of our hori- 
zon. For the first lime the sound of the locomotive 
has been heard in those fastnesses. In no part of the 


country has the enterprising spirit of the east pene- 


trated so far to the west through such mountainous 
difficulties; and the point now attained in the bosom 
of the distant hills is but a resting place from which 
a new advance will be speedily made with fresh 
energy. 

We cannot conclude our notice this morning with- 
out referring again to the excellence of construction 
by which the new portion of the road is distinguish- 
ed. Every improvement which science has brought 
to this department of engineering, has been success- 
fully used by the chief engineer, B. H. Latrobe, esq 
under the judicious dictation of his own genius and 
well matured experience. The president and direc- 
tors expressed the utmost satisfaction at the evi- 
dences of skill and masterly execution afforded 
throughout the whole route. The entire monage- 
ment of affairs on the road shows that capability and 
well ordered arrangement prevail throughout every 
department. The influence of the able head of the 
company is witnessed in its diffusion through all 
parts of the system by the prompiness and regularity 
with whicn every thing is conducted, and by the 
happy results which continue to attend the exertions 
of the board in their well directed labors for the ac- 
complishment of the great undertaking in which they 
are engaged. Balt. Amer. 6th Nov. 


A PROTRACTED LAW SUIT. The follow- 
ing case, lately decidea in the supreme court of Ber- 
lin, proves (says the Boston Paily Advertiser) that 
it is not in English and American courts alone that 
there is room to chide the law's delay. It is proba- 
bly a suit of the longest duration of any on record, 
being of somewhat orer three hundred years standing. 
It is very certain that there can be no suits in any of 
our courts which can compare with it in age. It is 
stated that the celebrated count Egmont, who was 
beheaded at Brussels in 1564, by order of the duke 
of Alva, figured at one time as a witness in it. The 
dispute was between the Aremberg family, and the 
family of Manderscheid. The law process began in 
1539, and the subject in dispute was a sum of about 
200,000 thalers, which the first named family claim- 
ed from the Jatter by virtue of a marriage contract 
which was concluded in 1517. Eighteen courts have 
in succession been occupied with it; in the last place, 
that of Munster. 

The superior court at Berlin has condemned the 
Mauderscheid family to pay to that of Aremberg. 
the sum claimed, but without interest, and has de- 
creed that each party shall pay his own costs, the 
whole of which amount to half as much again as 
the capital. This is then a case, in which, if ever, 
the Saxon proverb is true, that he who gains his 
cause loses his money. 


OLD LAWS OF VIRGINIA.—The following 
are extracted from an old collection of the laws of 
Virginia. They appear to have been in force as late 
as the year 1733, in which year tbe Collection“ was 
published at Williamsburg. The first act in the 
book provides for the erection of a church or chapel 
of ease in every parish. 

“Chapter XCI. Dirulgers of false news. (Passed 

1661. 1662 ) 

1. Whereas, many idle and busy- headed people 
do forge and divulge false rumors and reports to the 
great disturbance of the peace of his Majesty's liege 
people of this colony. 

2. Be it enacted, That what person or persons so- 
ever shall forge or divulge any such false reports 
tending to the trouble of the country, he shall be by 
the next justice of the peace, sent for and bound 
over to the next county court, where, if he produce 
not his author, he shali be fined two thousand pounds 
of tobacco; (or less, if the court think fit to lessen 
it;) and besides, give bonds for his behaviour, if it 
appear to the court that he did maliciously publish 

or invent it.” 


Mr. S. at a moment's warning, fur-| 1 


ae two following are from the acts passrd in 


“Chapter III. An act against persons thot refuse te 
hate their children baptized. 


Wuergas. many schismatical persons, either out 
of averseness to the Orthodox established Religion, 
or out of the new fangled conceits of their own he- 
ba invention, refuse to have their children bap- 
tised. 

** Be il therefore enacted by this present General Assem- 
bly and the authority thereof, That all and every person 
or persons, that, in contempt of the Divine Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, shall refuse, when he or they may 
carry his or their child or children to a lawful minis- 
ter in that county where he or they dwell, to have 
them baptised. shall be amerced two thousand pounds 
of tobacco; half to the parish—half to the informer. 


„Chapter V.—. In act for the punishment of scandalous 
persons. 

“1. Wauereas, many babbling women slander and 
scandalize their neighbors, for which their poor hus- 
bands are often involved in chargeable and vexatious 
suits, and cast in great damages: 

2. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That in actions of Slander, occasioned by the wife, 
after judgment passed for the damages, the woman 
shall be punished by ducking; and if the slander be 
so enormous as to be adjudged at greater damages 
than five hundred pounds of tubacco, then the woman 
to suffer ducking for each five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco adjudged against the husband, if he refuse to 
pay the tobacco.“ 


As an act was passed in 1705 for “the building and 
maintaining of prisons, pillories. whipping posts, 
stocks and ducking stools in every county,” we may in- 
fer that this last quoted act was not suffered io remain 
a dead letter, and that occasionally the hushands of 
these “babbling women.” were ungallant enough to 
‘refuse to pay the tobacco.” —[Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


The Paris correspondent of the National Intelli- 


gencer says— 

In a recent communication I repeated to you the 
suggestion of a London paper, that Lord Palmerston 
was assisted in his war through ths Morning Chroni- 
cle, on the Ashburton treaty, by the two British 
commissioners who reported on the boundary line. 
Injustice was done to one of them at least, Mr. Fea- 
therstonhaugh, of whose name the Paris journals of 
this day make two, by dividing it equally. At the 
late meeting of the Cornwall Folytechnic Associa- 
tion, held at Falmouth, he delivered a sensible, pithy 
speech, in favor of the whole compromise in the 
boundary question. The Chronicle perseveres in its 
patriotic labor of teaching the American people how 
to construe the treaty in the sense and hearing most 
disadvantageons to Great Britain. But the editor 
has admitted an essay signed A., (comprised in my 
printed budget,) which must prove more successful 
with his readers to reconcile them to the settlement 
than all the cavils and invectives which have been 
lavished for the contrary purpose. The radical and 
semi-radical authorities declare for Lord Ashburton 
in emphatic terms, creditable to their judgment and 
liberality. The Sun acknowledges that it erred in 
distrusting him originally for the proper ends and 
conduct of his mission. I have received from the 
correspondence the same impressions. The Sun says: 

„He seems to have carried on his negotiations 
with the spirit of an enlightened merchant, who 
knows to the fraction of a farthing what the thing 
is worth which he wants to buy—who states at once 
what he will give for it, and who cannot be over- 
reached. His letters seem to us to form quite an 
epoch in diplomatic proceedings. They go straight 
to the object in view, and state clearly what he is 
prepared to concede and what to refuse.” 


The iat Standard excuses its former railin 
against the United States; avers that it took a broad 
distinction between the Mackenzie and Rensselaer 
rebels and “the mass of our American brethren.” It 


has discovered that the British and Americans are 


“nations which ought to cultivate peace for the sake 
of the moral and intellectual advancement of man- 
kind, as well as for a thousand inferior reasons.” 
The Spectator says: 

“it would be a miserable waste of time to follow 
the war faction into all their pettifogging quibbles 
about the terms of Lord Ashburton’s treaty. There 
is a very short process by which their present cone 
duct may be brought to the test. Dothey mean to 
oppose the ratification of the treaty? Will the lead. 
ers in parliament move an address to the queen to 
withhold the ratification? If they attempt such a 
course we guess their mortification will be conside- 
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population. The clergy have not recoinmended 
themselves to the laboring classes so as to win their 
hearts. Honorable exceptions there are; but such, 
we apprehend. is too often the fact. They need not 
more churches, but more popularity. Their minis- 
tations have not, as the result demonstrates, been 
adapted to the intellect and the wants of the many. 
Instead of blindly aud mechanically extending an 
agency, which has so miserably fuiled, as to exhibit as 
hort population, would it not be better for the heads 
of the church to inquire in what mode its institutions 
can be rendered more generally interesting, attrac- 
tive and efficient? Unless something of this sort be 
done, the mere enlargement of the present eeclesias- 
tical apparatus can only prove to be a costly blun- 
der!“ 


The Commerce asserts on the authority of a letter 
from Munich, that the Bavarian minister of the in- 
terior has sent a circular to all the females keeping 
schools for the daughters of persons of the middle 
class, prohibiting the teaching of the French lan- 
guage, it being the will of the government that girls 
of this class shall receive an education calculated to 
make them good housewives, instead of acquiring a 
taste for French manners. 


rable when they come to count the number of libe. ed their terms and taken their corn in exchange for 
rals, of whatsoever shade or complexicn, who will our manufactures.” [Applause.] 

be found to follow them to the vote. If they con- 

template no such course, what intelligible object can Tae American rarivr—Lanouace or Tue Panis 


they aim atin the series of abusive railings against Press. 
the terms of pacification, which have furnished dai-| The Paris correspondent of the National Intelli- 
ly employment for their chief mouthpiece during the | gencer writes— 
last three weeks? They can have no object but the “The changes are still, daily, and angrily rung here 
wicked one of rekindling feelings of animosity he- on your tarifi; yet not a few of the French manufac- 
tween America and England, or the contemptible one: turers, agriculturists, and polit cian: see the matter 
of exciting prejudice and ill-will against their suc- | M a light for France similar to that in which Mr. 
cessful political rivals.” Cobden exhibits it for Great Britain. La Presse of 
Although it must be clear to every intelligent Bri-| 10th instant has three editorial columns on the ques- 
ton that the United States have, on the whole, the | tion of the territory of Oregon. The details of fact 
best of the bargain; though your new tariff has ex- 2 drawn from Washington Irving's Astoria. which 
eited alarm and chagrin; though the numbers who | has been translated. The editor decides that both 
have heen impoverished by the fall of your stocks | English and Americans have specious claims as well 
and the suspension of your dividends, must remain | as great interest in the controversy, and that every 
sore and indignant for an indefinite period; yet this year adjustment becomes more difficult and the dan- 
treaty, if it should be on your side generally viewed | 8er of collision increases. The National of the 10th 
and followed outin the spirit and intent with which | treats copiously of American credit and customs. 
it was sought and negotiated, cannot fail to beget or and predicts the speedy repeal of the tariff; it again 
confirm in the body of the British nation, all orders | blames M. Guizot and M. de Bacourt for not having 
alike, dispositions essentially different from those of obtained more concessions to French commerce from 
the hustile and rancorous part of the British press. | Congress. Phe new semi-weekly paper entitled Pa- 
The anti-corn law league is preparing for a winter . which confines itself to topics of trade, manu- 
campaign the most strenuous it will have waged; the factures, and literature, Is. to-day particularly quer . 
people will be taught to regard your tariff as 9 BA about your 115 „ 1 Fl TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
voked and necessitated by the British system; Mr. | not forgive “the austere republicans” of rennsy!va- Ue it aA cas 
Cobden delivered last Geci an i a large | nia, the descendents of the sanctimonious Quakers,” BY THE PRESIDEN I ENS U. STATES OF 


assemblage at Manchester, of which the following for a general insolvency, for which even the Spanish 


i American States would not be pardoned, with the A PROCLAMATION. 
a. i excuse of perpetual civil apne : _Waersas a treaty between the United States of 


America and her majesty the Queen of the United 

Kingdom of Great Bete in a d ireland was conclud- 

ed and signed by their plenipotentiaries, at Washing- 

ton, on the ninth day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two, which treaty is, word for 
word, as follows: 

A treaty to seltle and define the boundaries between the 
terrilories of the United States and the possessions of 
her Britannic majesty in North America; for the final 
suppression of the African slave-trade; and for the 
giving up of criminals, fugitive from justice, in cer- 
tain cases. 

Whereas certain portions of the line of boundary 
between the United States of America, and the Bri- 
tish dominions in North America, described in the 
second article of the treaty of peace of 1783, have 
not yet been ascertained and determined, notwith- 
standing the repeated attempts which have been 
heretofore made for that purpose; and whereas it is 
now thought to be for the interest of both parties 
that, avoiding further discussion of their respective 
rights arising in this respect under the said treaty, 
they should agree on a conventional line in said por- 
tions of the said boundary, such as may be conve- 
nient to Both parties, with such equivalents and com» 
pensations as are deemed just and reasonable; and 
whereas, by the treaty concluded at Ghent on the 
th day of December, 1814, between the United 
States and his Britannic majesty, an article was 
agreed to and inserted of the following tenor, viz: 
“Art. 10. Whereas the traffic in slaves ts irreconci- 
lable with the principles of humanity and justice, 
and whereas both his majesty and the United States 
are desirous of continuing their efforts to promote its 
entire abolition. it is hereby agreed that both the 
contracing parties shall use their best endeavors to 
accomplish so desirable an object.” And whereas, 
notwithstanding the laws which have at various 
times been passed by the two governments and the 
efforts made to suppress it, that criminal traffic ts 
atill prosecuted and carried on; and whoreas the 
United States of America and her majesty the 
queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, aud 
Ireland, are determined that, so far as may be in 
their power, it shall be etfectually abolished; and 
whereas it is found expedient, for the better adminis- 
tration of justice and the prevention of crime with- 
in the territories and jurisdiction of the two parties, 
respectively, that persons committing the crimes 
hereinafter enumerated, and being fugitives from 
justice, should, under certain circumstances, be re- 
eiprocally delivered up: ‘The United States of Ame- 
rica and her Britannic majesty, having resolved to 
treat on these several subjects, have for that pur- 
pose appointed their respective plenipotentiaries to 
negotiate and conclude a treaty; that is to say, the 
president of the United States’ has, on his part, fur- 
nished with full powers Daniel Webster, secretary 
of state of the United States, and her Majesty the 
queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland has, on her part. appointed the right honora- 
blo Alexander Lord Ashburton, a peer of the said 
United Kingdom, a member of her majesty’s most 
honorable privy council, and her majesty’s minister 
plenipotentiary on a special mission to the United 
States, who, after a reciprocal communication of 
their respective full powers, havo agreed to and 
signed the following articles: 


Cartisn ADMISSION. 
Americans should profit by truths uttered by their 
rivals for trede. Mr. Cobden recently addressed a 
meeting at Manchester, in the following language 


“We bear complaints against the Americans for. 
having passed this tariff; and we find the monopolist 
newspapers railing against the American legislature 
on that account. Why, if they are sincere in their 
professions that it is well for us to depend upon our- 
selves for what we want, surely that doctrine ap- 
plies to other countries as well as to our own; and 
they ought to hail its adoption in foreign nations, and 
be glad to sce what the Americans are about. But 
they are reviling the Americans for carrying oat 
their own principles. Why, let them fight our bat- 
tle on transatlantic ground, if they choose: we will 
leave them in the slough of their inconsistency. But 
what has been the cause of this American tariff? 
We must not lose sight of the fact, that it is our) © 
own fault,and our own fault entirely, that we are zine, on the completion of Allison's able and in- 
shut out of the American market. We will go back | portant history,” proves the good fortune of the his- 
to 1833. We know that at that perio. great excite- torian in being a high tory and a Scotchman. His 
ment existed in the states on the subject of their work is pronounced to be ‘one of the noblest offer- 
tariff on our manufactured goods; the excitement ings which our age has laid on the altar of historic 
was excessive, and in one state, the sta e of Caro- literature. — one to which the continent of Europe 
lina, which sends us our principal supply of cotton, has yet offered no rival,” &e. The modern French 
the people ruse almost into rebellion against the go- | historians are decried in order to set in higher relief 
vecnment on account of the high duties which were | the excellence of the more than Gibbon of Edin- 
imposed on our manufactures. And we know ine burgh. Paris possesses several writers in this de- 
consequence was, that an act was passed in 1833 re. partment much superior to Alison; and, in general, 
ducing the duties on the import of our manufactured | France is far richer and mightier in “historic litera- 

oods into America, every year, for ten years, until ture — contemporary, I inean—than Great Britain. 
at the end of ten years there should be no higher Black wood's reviewer turns Alison’s chapter on 
duty than 20 per cent. on any our manulactured | America to monarchica] account with the fiercest 
commodities. That act expired at midsummer this zeal. “Trading without capital and currency with- 
ear. Now, what has been done hy our government out specie,“ says the Magazine, are the two grand 
hat has been done by this country to meet that li- charlatanries of the world; America tries them fully. 
beral and that reciprocal policy which was offered | Successful swindling appears the favorite triumph 
to us by the United States? Why, if this had been of the Yankee: it is his instinct.” Jefferson is styl- 
going on in the moon, it would not have excited less| ed a revolutionist, a rebel, and the ultra-republican, 
attention with our successive governments, and, } | and the American revolution denied to be better than 
am sorry to say, less attention with our people. We sheer rebellion. But the reviewer sees the prolific 
have been utterly regardless of the attempts of Ame- cause of all American delinquency and calamity in 
rica to trade with us. Now, at the end of the ten] the want of religious education, owing to that of an 
years, the Americans look at the result of their poli- established Episcopal church. There are vast mul- 


cy; and they actually find that they are doing less| titudes of Americans,” he adds, ‘who have not been 


business with us now, at the end of the ten years, even baptized; not less that five millions are almost 
wholly without divine worship.“ From time to time 


than when they begun their reduction3. Their cot- 
I find in the London Morning Chronicle articles on 


ton, tubacco, and rice have fallen in value; we still ; 
take nothing else; we have shut out their corn. The | the agency and character of the Established church 
in England and Ireland, to which as much at least of 


Americans have, therefore, no motive for continu- 
authority. on every score, may be allowed as to the 


ing their policy; and now busy monopolists, in the 3 
shape of manufacturers, have got together and by Blackwood productions. In one of the latest—of 
which the text is the passage of lord chief justice 


their manageuent have succeeded in passing a law | W: 
Tindal’s address to the grand jury, that recommends 


which will almost exclude our cotton manufactures s @ 
altogether. But this could not have been the case if the diffusion of sound religious knowledge as the true 
social remody—you will find the following and other 


England, by holding out the hand of reciprocity in | 
sentences of the same import: 


the shape of a law to admit their corn, had made it 
the interests of those cotton monopolists to vote with| Tze acknowledged irreligion that pervades the great 
masses of the workpeople ought to excite inquiry into 


us, instead of against us. We could have taken ten 
times the quantity of corn which these few manu- the fitness of the means that bave been employed 
for public religious training. How is it that such a 


facturing monvupolists could have taken. The Ame- 
ricans are quick and alive to their own interests, and | phenomenon is presented? It cannot be resolved into 
the lock of church means. ‘There must be more in 


I say itis known to every man who is acquainted 
the cause than simply that churches have not been 


with that country, that it would have been utterly 
ereeted, by the rule of three, in towns of growing 


Hisronr— Tne Cuurcu—Epvucation—Tue Press. 

The following extract is from the Paris corres- 
pondent of the National Intelligencer, dated the 11th 
ultimo. 

“Part of my leisure for general reading, since my 
removul into Paris, has been given to the British lit- 
erary and scientific journals for the present month. 
The London Quarterly Review appears to me strong. 
The article on poetry is curious and just When I 
had seen the historian Alison's account of the battle 
of Waterloo, I anticipated such strictures as the 
Quarterly passes on his bold critique of Wellington's 
management. In his narrative ot the campaign, in- 
cluding the battle of Toulouse and the final opera- 
tions of the British army at Bordeaux, there is also 
a section entitled Errors of Wellington, which must 
be thought equally presumptuous and invidious by 
the military assuciates and thorough admirers of the 
Duke. The leading article of Blackwood's Maga- 


im possible to pass that tariff, if we had reciprocat- 
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the line of boundary shall be as follows: Beginning 
a! the monument atthe source of the river St. Croix. 
as designated and agreed to by the commissioners nn- 
der the 5th article in the treaty of 1794 between 
the governments of the United States and Grea 
Britain; thence, north, following the exploring line 
rup and marked by the surveyors of the two govern- 
ments in the years 1817 and 1818, under the 5th arti- 
ele of the treaty of Ghent, to its intersection with 
the river St. John, and to the middle of the channel 
thereof; thence, up the middle of the main channel 
of said river St. John, to the mouth of the river St. 
Francis; thence, up the middle of the channel of the 
suid river St. Francis, and of the lakes through 
which it flows, to the outlet of the Lake Pobenuga— 
ook; thence, southwesterly, in a straight line to a 
point on the northwest branch of the river St. John, 
which point shall be ten miles distant from the main 
branch of the St. John, in astraight line, and in the 
nearest direction; but if the said point shall be found 
to be Jess than seven miles from the nearest poist of 
the stuinmit or rost of the highlands tbat diverte 
those rivers wineh empty themselves into the river 
St. Lawrence from those which fall into the river St. 
John, then the said point shall be made to recede 
down the said northwest branch of the river St. 
John, to a point seven miles in a straight line from 
the said) summit or crest; thence, in a straight line 
ina course about south eight degrees west, to the 
point where the parallel of latitude of 46 degrees 25 
minutes north intersects the southwest branch of the 
St. John; thence, southerly, by the said branch, to 
the source thereof in the highlands at the Mctjar- 
metic portage; thence, down along the said high- 
lands which divide ihe waters which empty them- 
selyes into the river St. Lawrence from those which 


fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the head of Hall's’ Bee l 
either party, within the limits of the territory which | 


stream; thence, down the middle of said stream, till 
the line thus ran intersects the old line of boundary 
surveyed and marked by Valentine and Collins pre- 
vivusly to the year 1774, as the 45th degree of north 
Jatitude, and which has been known and understood 
to be the line of actual division between the states 
of New York and Vermont on one side, and the Bri- 
tish province of Canada on the other; and, from said 
point of intersection, west, along the said dividing 
lise as heretofore known and understood, to the 
Iroquois or St. Lawrence river. 

Arr. 2. It is moreover agreeed that from the place 
where the joint commissioners terminated their la- 
bors under the sixth article of the treaty of Ghent, 
to wit, at a point in the Neebish channel, near Mud- 
dy Lake, the line shall ruu into and along the ship 
channel between St. Joseph's and St. Tammany Is- 
lands, to the division of the channel at or near the 
head of St. Joseph’s Island; thence, turning east- 
wardly and northwardly, around the lower end of 
St. George’s or Sugar Island, and following the mid- 
dle of the channel which divides St. George's from 
St. Joseph's Islapd; thence, up the east Neebish 
channel, nearest to St. George’s Island, through the 
middle of Lake George; thence, west of Jonas’s Is- 
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of the citizens and subjects of both countries. 

ArT. 3. In orler io promote the interests and en- 
courage the industry of all the inhabitants of the 
countries watered by the river St. John and its tribu- 
taries, whether living within the stute of Maine or 
the province of New Brunswick, it is agreed that 
where, by the provisions of the present treaty, the 
river St. John is declared to be the line of boundary. 
the navigation of the said river shail be free and 
oben to both parties. and shall in no way be obstruct- 
ed by either; that all the produce of the forest in 
logs, Jumber. timber, boards, staves, or shingles, or 
of agriculture, not being manufactured, grown on 
any of those parts of the state of Maine watered by 
the river St. John, or by its tributaries, of which 
fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, be pro- 
duced, shall have free access into and through the 
i said river and its said tributaries, having their source 
within the state of Maine, to and from the seaport at 
the mouth of the said river St. John, and to and round 
the falis of the said river either by boats, rafts, or 
‘other conveyance; that when within the province of 
New Brunswick, the said produce shall be dealt with 
jas if it were the produee of the said province; that 
in like manner the inhabitants of the territory of the 
supper St. John, determined by this treaty to belong 
to her Britannic majesty, shall have free access to 
‘and through the river for their produce, in those 
parts where the said river ruas wholly through the 
state of Maine: Frovided, always, that this „ra- 


ment shall give no right to either party to interes > 
‘with any regulations not inconsistent with the tering 
of this treaty which the govertmen’® (6a ie. 
of Maine or of New Bruns ick mas % -T 


‘jug the navigation of the said river. where bath Daura 
thereof shall belong to the sume party. 
Arr. 4. All grants of land heretotore imade 


by this treaty falls within the dominions of the other 
party, shail be held valid, ratified, and confirmed to 
the persons in possession under such grants, to the 
same extent as if such territory had by this treaty 
fallen within the dominions of the party by whom 
such grants were made: And all equitable possessory 
claims, arising from a poasession and improvement 
of any lot or parcel of land by the person actually 
in possession, or by those under whom such person 


‘claims, for more than six years before the date of 


this treaty, shall, in like manner, be deemed valid, 
and be confirmed and quieted by a release to the 
person entitled thereto of the title to such lot or par- 
cel of land, so described as best to include the im- 
‘provements male thereon; and in all other respects 
the two contracting parties agree to deal upon the 
most liberal principles of equity with the settlers 


respectively, which has heretoiore been in dispute 
between them. 


Art. 5. Whereas, in the course of the controversy 
respecting the disputed territory on the north-eastern 
boundary, some moneys have been received by the 
;authorities of her Britannic majesty's province of 


now actually used, shall be free and open to the use 


— — 


land, into St. Mary's river, to a point in the middle New Brunswick, with the intention of preventing 
of that river, about one mile above St. George's or depredations on the forests of the said territory, 
Sugar Island, so as to appropriate aud assign the Which moneys were to be carried to a fund called 
said island to the United States; thence, adopting the “disputed territory fund,” the proceeds whereof, 
the line traced on the maps by the commissioners, it was agreed, should be hereafter paid over to the 
through the river St. Mary and Lake Superior, to a j parties interested, in the proportions to be deter- 
point north of the Isle Royale in said lake, onc hun- mined by a final settlement of boundaries: It is 


actually dwelling upon the territory falling to z 


dred yards to the north and east of Ile Chapeau, 
which last mentioned island lies near the northeast- 
ern point of Isle Royale, where the line marked by 
the commissioners terminates; and from the last 
mentioned point, southwesterly, through the middle 
of the sound between Isle Royal eand the northwest- 
ern mainland, to the mouth of Pigeon river, and u 
the said river to, and through, the north and sout 
Fon! Lakes, to the lakes of the height of land, be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods; 
thence, along the water communication to Lake 
Suisaginaga, and through that lake; thence, to and 
through Cypress Lake, Lac du Bois Blanc, Lac la 
Croix, Little Vermilion Lake, and Lake Namecan, 
and through the several smaller lakes, straits, or 
streams connecting the lakes here mentioned, to that 
point in Lac la Pluie, or Ramy Lake, at the Chau- 
diere Falls, fram which the commissioners traced 
the line, to the most northwestern point of the Lake 
of the Woods; thence, along the said line, to the said 
most northwestern point, being in latitude 49° 23' 
55% north, and in longitude 95° 14' 38" west from 
the observatory at Greenwich; thence, according to 
existing treaties, due south, to its intersection with 
the 49th parallelof north latitude, and along that pa- 
rallel tothe Rocky Mountains. It being understood 
that all the water-communications, and all the usual 
ortuges along the line from Lake Superior to the 
Law uf the Woods, and also Grand Portage, from 
the -hore of Lake Superior to the Pigeon river, as 


hereby agreed that a correct account of all receipts 
and payments on the said fund shall be delivered to 
the government of the United States within six 
months after the ratification of this treaty; and the 


WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


een Seen | 
consent of the senate thereof, and one by her Britan- 
nic majesty: and the said commissioners shall meet 
at Bangor, in the state of Maine, on the first day of 
May next, or as svon thereafter a8 may be, and shall 
proceed to mark the bine above described, from the 
source of the St. Croix to the river St. John; and sball 
trace on proper maps the dividing line along said 
river, and along the river St. Francis, to the outlet 
of the lake Pohenagamook; and from the outlet of 
the said late they shall ascertain, fix, and mark, by 
proper and durable monuments on the land, the line 
described in the first article of this treaty; and the 
said commissioners shall make to each of their re- 
spective governments a joint report or declaration, 
under their hands and seals, desiznating such line of 
boundary, and shall accomp:ny such report or de- 
claration with maps certified by them to be true maps 
of the new boundary. 


Art. 7. It is further azreed that the channels in 
the river St. Lawrence, on both sides of the Long 
Sault islands, and of Barnhart island; the channels 
in the river Detroit on both sides of the island Bois 
Blane, and between that island and both the Ameri- 
can and Canadian shores; and all the several channels 
and passages between the various islands lying near 
the junction of the river St. Clair with the lake of 
that name, shal! be equally free and open to the ships, 


vessels, and haats af Doth pirties. 

Arr. 8. parts ally stipulate that each 
shall ref, e: uD maintain in service, on the 
coast oP Aiton. 2a tient and adequate squadron, 


.es, of suitable numbers aud 
all not less than eighty guns, 


or maval fore of 
‘heseriptions, to ex: 


to enforce, separately and respectively, the laws, 
Frizbi and olnigati s s of each of the two countries 


k i 
for tae sunpressicn 


n ine shave trade; the said squad- 


by EUS to be wndeperncent of each other, but the two 


govermmnents stip lating, nevertheless, to give such 
orders to the officers commanding their respective 
forces as shall enable them most effectually to act in 
concert and co-op ration, upon mutual consultation, 
as exigencies may arise. for the attainment of the 
true object of this article—copies of all such orders 
to be communicated vy each government to the other 
respectively. 

Art. 9. Whereas, notwithstanding all efforts which 
may be made on the coast of Africa for suppressing 
the slave trade, the facilities for carrying on that 
traffic and avoiding the vigilance of cruisers by the 
fraudulent use of flags, and other means, are so` 
great, and the temptations for pursuing it, while a 
market can be found for slaves, so strong, as that 
the desired result may be long delayed, unless all 
markets be shut against the purchase of African ne- 
groes. the partics to this treaty agree that they will 
unite in all becoming representations and remon- 
strances with any and all powers within whose do- 
minions such markets are allowed to exist: and that 
they will urge upon all such powers the propriety 
and duty of closing such markets effectually, at once 
and forever. 


Arr. 10. It is agreed that the United States and 
her Britannic majesty shall, upon mutual requisi- 
tions by them, or their ministers, officers, or autho- 
rities, respectively made, deliver up to justice all 
persons who, being charged «ith the crime of mur- 
der, or assault with intent to commit murder, or pi- 
racy, or arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the utte- 
rance of forged papers, committed within the juris- 
diction of either, shall seek an asylum, or shall be 
found, within the territories of the other; provided; 
that this shall only be done upon such evidence of 
criminality as, according to the laws of the place 


proportion of the amount due thereon to the states where the fugitive or person so charged shall be 
of Maine and Massachusetts, and any bonds or se- | found, would justify his apprehension and cummit- 
curities appertaining thereto, shall be paid and de-!ment for trial, if the crime or offence had there 


livered over to the government of the United States; 
and the government of the United States agrees to 
receive for the use of, and pay over to the states of 
Maine and Massachusetts their respective portions of 
said fund: and, further, to pay and satisfy said states, 
respectively, for all claims for expenses incurred by 
them in protecting the said heretofore disputed terri- 
tory, and making a survey thereof in 1333; the gov- 
ernment of the United States agreeing with the states 
of Maine and Massachusetts to pay them the further 
sum of three hundred thousand dollars, in equal 
moieties, on account of theirfassent to the line of 
boundary described in this treaty, and in considera- 
tion of the conditions and equivalents received there- 
for from the government of her Britannic majesty. 

Art. 6. It is furthermore understood and agreed 
that, for the purpose of running and tracing those 
parts of the line between the source of the St. Croix 
and the St. Lawrence river, which will require to be 
run and ascertuined, and for marking the residue of 
said line by proper monuments on the lend, twocom- 
missioners shall be appointed, one by the president 
of the United States, by and with the advice and 


been committed: and the respective judges and oth- 
er magistrates of the two governments shall have 
power, jurisdiction, and authority, upon complaint 
made under oath, to issue a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the fugitive or person so charged, that he 
may be brought before such judges or other magis- 
trates, respectively, to the end that the evidence of 
criminality may be heard and considered; and if, on 
such hearing, the evidence be decmed sufficient to 
sustain the charge, it shall be the duty of the exa- 
mining judge or magistrate to certify the same to 
the proper executive authority, that a warrant may 
issue for the surrender of such fugitive. The ex- 
pense of such apprehension and delivery shall be 

vrne and defrayed by the party who makes the re- 
quisition and receives the fugitive. 


Art. 11. The eighth article of this treaty shall be 
in force for five years from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications, and afterwards until one or the 
other party shall signify a wish to terminate it. The 
tenth article shall continue in force until one or the 
other of the parties shall signify its wish to termi- 
nate it, and no longer. 
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and the muteal exehaoue of raticeations shall take 


ne, court asembla, That the public lands of the tion of any part of the proceeds of the sales uf the 


place in Lendon within six meiths from the date | United States, whether aequiced by conquest, ces- | publie lands to the expenditures of the national ad- 


hereof, or certier if possiine, 

In faith whereof, we, the respective plemipy tentia- 
ries, have signed this treaty, and have hereunto affix- 
ed our seals. 

Done, in duplicate, at Washington, the ninth day 
of August, Anno Domini one thousand eight hun 
dred and forty-two. 

DANL. WEBSTER. ASHBURTON. 

[seat.] ' [sean] 


And whereas the said treaty has been duly ratified 
on both parts, aud the respective ratifications of the 
same having been exchanged, to wit: at London, on 
the thirteenth day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two, by Edwartl Everett, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States, and the right honcrable the Earl of 
Aberdeen, her Britannic majesty’s principal scere- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, on the part of their 
respective governments: 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, John Tyler, 
President of the United States of America, have 
caused the said treaty to be made public, to the end 
thatthe same, and every clause and article thereof, 
may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the 
United States, and the citizens thereof, 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal cf the United States to be affixed. 


tions, and cannot be directly or indirec 


principles of justice and sound policy. . 


Union; and providing for the distribution of the pro- 


ond the obvious demands of equity. 


Upon you. 


sien, or purchase, are emphatically the property of | ministration, was presented to the president togeth— 
the Union, and that they ought, therefore, to entre toler with another net for distributing all thea net pro- 
the use and benefit of all the states in jos propor- j cceds of the land sales, among the states, for five 

T Li years. That act emanated from the same source, 
ated to the use an. benefit of any particular state or | and was sanctioned by the same congress, at the 
states, to the exclusion of the others without an in- j same time with the compromise act; and although on 
fringement of the principles upon which cessions j another roll of parchme:t, as a system of adiminis- 
from states were expressly made, and a violation of | tration, formed a part of it; and to tell us now that the 
the spirit of our nations] compact; as well as the | seizure of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 


to supply the deficiencies of the horizontal twenty per 


Resolved, That we deem it the duty of congress. cent. impost duties, carries with it a moral obliga- 
immediately, to adopt seme permanent and equitable | tion of reverence for the compromise of 1533, is no 
system for thé gradual disposition of the public] better than an attempt to bind our eyes in the act 
lands, having due regard to the interests of the whole | of picking ow pockets. 


Fellow citizens, I had long entertained and cher. 


ceeds of these lands among the states, in obedience | ished the hope that these public lands were among 
to the conditions imposed by the terms of cession, | the chosen instruments of Almighty power, not «n- 


ly of promoting the virtue, welfare and hap; iness of 


Thus you see, fellow citizens, that the distribu- millions upon millions of individuals and familics of 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public jands, j the human race, but of improving the condition of 
is inseparably connected with the means of rclicv-j man, by establishing the practical, self-evident truth 
ing you from the burden of your state debts, and ofi of the natural equality and brotherhood of all mar- 
enabling your legislature to discharge, faithfully,| kind, as the foundation of all human government, 
every dollar of those debts, principal and interest, and by banishing slavery and war from the earth. 
without imposing, ultimately, one dollar of burden The extent of territory, the fertility of soil, the salu- 
And this immense, uncalculated value of | brity ef climate, the intersection of mighty rivers, 
your property in the public lands is thus important. with the nuniberless multitude of their tributary 


Done at the city of Washington. this tenth day of not only to you and your children, for ages to come. | streams, were all signal indications of t!e purpose 


November, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-two, and of the 
Independence of the United States the sixty- 
seventh. JOHN TYLER. | provement, than yourselves. 
By the president: t 

Daxier WEBSTER, Secretary cf stale. 


I. s.) 
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ADDRESS OF JOHN QUES: ADAMS 


Inferral m. prevement. 
their portion of the property, in the distribution of 
tlie proceeds, and although the legislatures of some 
CONGRESS” 


TO HIG CONSTITUENTS OF THO TS EI. FT 
SIONAL DISTRICT, AT BRAINTREE IT 5:1 SEPTENBER, 
1842. 

(Concluded, from page 175.) 

You are aware, fellca citizens, that my name is ‘of a real distribution. 


but to the whole people of nineteen states of this| they were granted to accomplish. 
Union, most of them more deeply involved in debts | system of territorial government provided for them 
contracted fur the same purpose of internal im- by the congress of the confederation, the unfadiug 
or less important to] glory, not only of Nathan Dane, but of Thomas 

he people of the seven states, whose parsimonious | Jetferson—and especially that fundamental principle 

policy has kent them free from debt, but cast them | of their constitution, that there shoud be neither 
prof erte behind their sisters, in the progress of | slavery nor involuntary servitude throughout the 
They are all entitled to land. seemed to me like the voice of the precurser 


ef them have been so infatuated as to declare they | dream? 
would refuse their portion, should it be tendered to the harvest, for the improvement of the cand. tu of 
them, the example of Georgia has furnished edify- man, to be hidden under a bushel? 
ing proof, with what graceful resignation this stub-j tined to enlizhten the world, to be extinguished by 
‘born virtue would melt under the radiant sunbea.ns| the blasting breath of slavery? 


The admirable 


in the wilderness, announcing the advent of the Sa- 
viour of mankind. Was all this an Utopian day- 
Is the one talent, entrusted by the Lord of 
Is the lamp des- 


The project first 


By receiving their portions of | proclaimed by Andrew Jackson, in his antual mes- 


not among those which voted for, aud finatly carried the procceds, those states may, if they please, alle- sage of December, 1832, of giving away the national 
the tariff bill, which at last obtained the approval] viate the existing burdens of taxation on their own| inheritance to private land jobbers, or to the states 
and signature of Mr. Tyler, who thus succeeded ia people; or constitute a fund for internal improve-| in which they lie, and to renounce forever all na- 
extorting from you, the portion of the proceeds of ment within themselves, which will repay them and | tional revenue to be derived from them, was the con- 
the sales of the public lands—a portion, to all in- their people, to ten fold, aye, to a hundred fold, their) summation of the Maysville road veto policy, and 


tents and purposes, your property. as much as the amount, in prosperity. 
dwelling house, which any one of you has inherited 
from his father, or purchased for a lawful convey- 


ance in fee simple. The distribution of these avails drew Jackson, who first broached the doctrine of 


the substitute for nullification to perpetuate the in- 


Fellow citizens, I have opened and exposed to stitutions of slavery and its dominion over the North 
your view the dark chambers of the motive of An- American Union. 


The contrivance of Mr. John Tyler, to waste all the 


of your lands would enuble your legislature to die- giving away those public lands to speculating adven-| proceeds of the land sales, by absorbing them in the 


charge the principal and intcrest of the whole debt turers, or tu the states in which they are situated, 
contracted by them for those inestimable rail roads, and of Jolin Tyler, for adhering, with such unre 

which are pouring into your state treasures beyond lenting tenacity, to the system of squandering the 
all the wealth of Ormus or of Ind;” which are giv- whole of this exhaustless treasure in the current an- 
ing verdure to the cultivation of your fields; weight, i nual expenditures of the national administration; in 
fulness and multitude to the garners cf your har- doubling armies, quadrupling navies, and filehing 
vests; comfort and competency to the industry of funds to buy up popular hewspapers, and hungry 
your farmers, your mechanics, your manufacturers, ‘syccphants, to pander for presidential electionccr- 
. merchants; skill, science, invention, to your ing. The motive is one, though the means are not 
handicraftsmen; hardihood, energy. self-confidence the same. It comes from the store-house of nullifi- 
in danger to your mariners and fishermen; courage cation. Twin-brother to the forty bale theory, and 
and conduct to your warriors upon the ocean and the the outlawry of domestic industry, already disclosed 
lakes, the best defenders upon the seas of your to you by the letter of my friend, Mr. Nathan Ap- 
country upon the land: and wings to the expansion pleton. It is of the same family with the war against 
of your commerce, to every harbor of the habitable | Mexico for the annexation of Texas; with the war 
globe—which give facility and speed outstripping against England for the [sland of Cuba; or to burn 
the winds, to your communications with your friends, at the stake the self-emancipators of the Creole. Its 
your families, your fellow citizens, your connections most dreaded foes are the self-evident truths, the 
in business, and your excursions of pleasure, till the richt of petition. the panoply of the habeas corpus, 
obstructions of time and space almost vanish before the trial by jury, the freedom of speech, of the press, 
you, and till, by progressive approximation, the and of legislative debate. The first. founder of the 
teeming myriads of your population, spread over family is SLAVERY. Its ultimate aspiration cf 
two millions of square miles, promise to cluster into destiny is, the dominion of the slave-ridden over the 
one great consolidated family of brotherhood. These, ' free. lis antipathy to the African slave-trade is for 
and all these, are but a part of the blessings secured the monopoly of the market in human flesh. Its 
to you and your posterity by the debts, which the ‘fearful but remorseless foreboding of the future, is 
wise and intelligent foresight of your legislature has ‘the freedom cf all mankind—and its abhorrence of 
contracted, and which ycu are not the men to think: ett internal improvement by the mighty arm of the 


can be paid by repudiation. No! Sooner would you Union is to rivet forever the manacles and fetters 
stint your children in their bread. 


But in contract- of the slave. 


ing thess debts, your legislature knew that your pro- To wrest from the people of the free states the 
perty in the public lands. if honestly paid you, would property which would enable them to pursue, with- 
amply sufficient to repay you every dollar of! out over-burdensome taxation, their own ardent im- 
charge, which the contracting of these debts would pulse to the improvement of their own condition, 
necessarily bring upon you. And on the 30th of Mr. Tyler ccncived the device of diverting all those 
January, 1839, they adopted the following resolves, | funds into the muddy stream of the daily national 
which, on the 13th of January, 1840. were present-! expenditures, with which they would run down and 
ed by Gov. lincoln to the house of representatives be jost. Mr. Tyler vetoes the tariff bill, because it 
of the United States. departs from the compromise, to which he attaches 
COMMONWEALTI! OF MASSACHUSETTS. ‘some mystified moral obligation, and because it 
IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND Clashes with a condition which he had tacked to it, 
THIRTY- NIX E. in direct violation of the compromise itself. For I 

Resolves in relation to the public lands of the U. States. have shown you that the compromise act of 1833, sn 


gulph of the annual expenditures of the federal go- 
vernment, is a more insidious, a more plausible, but 
equaily fatal expedient to direct the unparalleled 
bounties of providence from the cause of freedom, to 
the cause of oppression; from the improvement, to the 
degradation of the condition of mau. The prorisy 
to the Gth section of the act of Sept. 184], to appro- 
priate the proeceds of the fales of the publie lands, 
and to grant pre-emption rights, suspendine the dis- 
tribution, whencver the impost duties shouid. noon | 
any article, exceed 20 per cent., was a fuck, added to 
the bill in its passage through the senate, alter it had 
passed the house—added at the dictation of Mr. Yy- 
ler, upon the usual intimation, that without it he 
would veto the bill. It was equivalent toa fraudu- 
lent nullification of the distribution itself, in the very 
rocess of enacting ii. For no one knew better thre 
Mr. Tyler, that a horizontal impost duty of twenty 
per cent. could not possibly supply the indispensable 
necessities of the treasury, and that a suspension! 
upon that condition, was in fact a repeal of the dis: 
tribution itself. I voted against concurring with the 
senate, in adopting this tack, which was carried in the} 
house, by the whigs, against their own opinions, as 
more than one of them avowed to me, and in com- 
pliance with their overruling propensity to yield to. 
the humors of Mr. Tyler. He therefore was thei 
very individual who linked the two subjects so incon- 
gruous together; the very reason whici: he asslens | 
in the fore front of the veto of the second tariif ill. 
The real motive was to snatch from the people of 
the separate states the means of paying their debts, 
and accomplishing their great undertakings of ine 
ternal improvements, forever, and the primary s; u 
to the motive was the supremacy, present and prop 
spective, of the slavery over the frecdom of the 
union. 
The persevering and unremitted exertions of t 
whig majorities in both houses of congress, at the 
cent session, to rescue this treasure of the separat 
states from the grasp of the spoiler, and the convulsiv 
struggle with which he clung to his hold upon i 
have been witnessed by you all. The whig majo 


bes concurred with me, to the lost moment, in the 
pinion that the enactment at that time, even of a 
wotective tariff, indispensable as it was, to the ur- 

nt necessities of the treasury, to the g unetuality of 
he national good faith, and to the suffering industry 
f free labor, was yet but a secondary object to that 
of retaining unimpaired the birth-right of the peo- 
le's inheritance—the proceeds of the public lands. 
he best gift of God, to them and their ‘posterity, for 
all future time. ‘To this opinion I finally adhered; 
por have I vet yielded it to the event. But when it 
became apparent, that the beggary of the treasury, 
the glaring wreck, not only of free labor, but of all 
the great interests of the nation, and the good name 
of the nation itself, erumbling into ruin under the 
repudiation of state debts, were as nothing in the 
eyes of Mr. Tyler, compared with the glory of seiz- 
ing upon the property of the states, to pay the daily 
expenses of his administration, then their hearts re- 
Jented, and in view of the agonizing distress of their 
country, to use the beautiful allusion of the true- 
hearted Stanly. like the true mother, in the judg- 
ment of Solomon, they surrendered the darling child 
to the false pretender, rather than receive the halfof 
the mangled corpse as their own. They passed the 
tariff bill without repealing the suspensive proviso, 
and surrendered, for the moment, the property of 
their constituents, to the rapacily and extortion of 
Captain Tyler. 

I cannot share with them the honor of this great 
aacrifice, but J freely vield it to them, The tar ill as 
it is, nas given some relief to the exquisite suffering: 
of all interests taronzhout the union. I fondly hope 
that it may definitively yield more, much more re- 
lief, though 1 have no expectation that it will supply 
the indispensable wants of the treasury, Notwith-: 
standing the large retrenchments made at the late 
session of congress, of the expenditures in the war 
and navy departments, and in the civil list, instead 
of the enormous increase, recommended by Mr. Ty- 
ler and his secretaries, it appears by an official pub- 
lication, by the clerk of the house of representatives, 
that the actual appropriations amounted to a very 
tritle less than twenty-five millions of dollars. | 
hazard nothing in saying that the tariff, even with 
the superadded plunder of the public lands, will not 
yield twenty. The national debt is yet unprovided 
for, and is daily increasing. The democracy of con- 
gress have been complimented for what they cer- 
tainly never have claimed, their share in the enact- 
ment of the tarif with distribution; while the trum- 
pet sound of repeal is wafted to our curs, on the 
wings of every southern breeze. But the whig ma- 
jorities in both houses of congress, when they sur- 
rendered for the moment, the dividends already due 
to their states, of the proceeds of the lands, had no 
intention to surrender ur abandon the principles of 
their richt. Que half year of their dividends was 
already due and payable to them, and they passed a 
separate act to repeal the proviso, suspensive of the 
distribution. Mr. Tyler stittening in his resistance 
to them, in proportion io the humility of their con- 
cessions to him, neither approved and signed the bill, 
hor returned it, with his objections, but smothered it 
with a pocket veto. 

The tariff act is eminently protective; far more 
than it is financial; and its approval and signature, 
by any other than the accidental president, might be 
considered as a formal renunciation of thut religious 
veneration for the compromise of 1833 which he has 
recognised as an article of his code moral ohligations. 
But httle reliance is to be placed on the steadfast- 
ness of the tariff, and as to the currency, the circula- 
tion of exchanges, the fiscal corporation, or the ex- 
chequer of issues, the first step ts yet tu be taken, to 
redcem the prostrated reputation and credit of the 
nation. 

Fellow citizens, I am requested to say something 
to you, upon the right & petition; the topic, upon 
which your approving resolutions are most peculiar- 
ly gratifying to me, as it is that upon which the seve- 
rest of my trials, as your representative, have been 
endured. 

l have informed you haw, at the commencement 
of the present congress, the gag-rule, excluding all 
petitions touching the institution of slavery, froin be- 
Ing received, after three suecessive votes of the house 
to discard it from the rules, was restored; first by two 
motions for reconsideration, made by members trom 
the key-stone state, holding the balance between the 
north and south in their hands, and in the common 
worship of Gud and Mammon, adhering in theory tu 
the true God, and to the demon-idol in practice. — 
Next, by the yielding comprumise of excluding all 
petitions for thet session, with the humbug appoint 
ment of a select committee, of five slave holders and 
four ol the free representation, to revise ali the rules. 
Then by staving off the report of that committee 
till the last day of the session, aud then smugghng 
into ijt a new gag-rule, against the reception ol auu- 
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slavery petitions. And lastly, by laying on the table, 
at the second session, the report of the select com- 
mittee, after fixing a special duy for its consideration, 
and thereby leaving the original gag-rule in force, as 
if it had never been set aside. 

This is the management hy which the gag-rule of 
the 26th congress has been fastened to the staple of 
the 27th, and it has so thoroughly prostrated the 
rightof petition of the whole people, that I myself 
was compelled to move, that all petitions might be 
handed in at the clerk's table, for the speaker to de- 
cide whether they should be received or not, and that 
these which he decided to be received, should be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

Thus stands the matter now. Your enjoyment of 
the right of petition to the congress of the United 
States, and that of every freeman in this union, rests 
upon the arbitrary fiat of a slave holding speaker.— 
Would to God I could give you any encouragement 
to expect a better order of things in this reapeet.— 
On the first Monday of December next, congress are 
again to reassemble. I or some other member will 
move to rescind the gag-rule. Bat we have to deal 
with the same congress—the same president, whose 
name, and patronaze, and influence were so fatally 
used against us, upon the struggle to restore the rule: 
and the same house, which, after a thrice repeated 
majority had testified their reprobation of it, by a 
compromise between the loco foco democracy of the 
Keystone state, and the slavery of the south. fell 
back to the worship of the foul idol. That house will 
have but three short months to live. And as notices 
were given at the close of the late session, of the 
intention of several of its members to call up for 
discussion several subjects of transcendant impor- 
tance you will not be surprised, if, when any mo- 
tion shall be made to rescind the rule, you should 
hear of its being met by objections of order, previous 
questions, and motions to lay on the table, which will 
be supported by the whole slave representation in 
the house—by the northern Five Points democracy, 
the consistent Swiss guards of southern slavery.—by 
the balancers of the Keystone state, and even by 
the languid, compromising non-resistance of the 
north, afruid of answering a fool according to his 
fully and flinching from the attitude of defiance, 
flung in their faces by the bullying threat of readi- 
ness to meet them “here or elsewhere.“ And if all 
these expedients should fail to stifle a full debate on 
the motion to rescind, it may be turned into a motion 
to censure or expel Mr. Joshua Giddings or me, for 
presenting a petition, and affer-spending ten days of 
debate upon that, lay it on the table and set the 
newspapcr reporters of the south, ay, and of the 
north, to charge him and me with wasting the time 
of the house and of the nation, by stirring up incen- 
diary abstractions. With that approaching short 
session of congress. my term of duly in your service 
will close. How the next congress will be compos- 
ed, who can tel? But look well to the firmness and 
discernment of the candidates. who are to represent 
you in the councils of the nation hereafter. lam 
unwilling to name all those who share the responsi- 
bility of the restoration of the gag- rule; but it will 
never be rescinded so long as any of your repre- 
sentatives will listen to compromises fut a single ses- 
sion. 


There is one part of Mr. Tyler's administration, 
upon the manazeinent and result of which, thus far, 
we may all join in congratulation and applause—and 
it is precisely that part, the whole responsibility of 
which has rested upon other shoulders. For if his 
feelings and intentions are to be inferred froin the first 
manifestations in the house of representatives, as well 
as from the ostensible hend of his corporal's guard, 
as from his auxiliary democracy of the Fiv. Points, 
they were far from being favorable to the treaty con- 
cluded between the secretary of state and the late 
special minister from Great Britain. On the day 
when the treaty was transmitted to the senate for 
their advice and consent to its ratiſication, a double 
movement in the house, from the repudiating demo 
cracy and from the captain of the guard, who had 
labored so hard to turn me out the chair of the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs and who failing in that well 
concerted manœuvre, had sounded and led off the 
retreat of the whole slave dealing detachment from 
that post, indicated that the co science of Captain 
Tyler was by no means reconciled to the treaty 
concluded by his secretary of state. The indications 
wf Captain Vylee’s feelers of the public pulse, the 
Madisonian and the Globe. comeided exactly with 
tias Joint movement of Mississippi repudiation, and 
of Albemarle slave dealing. ‘The movement was 
arrested on the spot, by Mr. Horace Everett, of Ver- 
mont, as you may all see by relerring to the reports 
ofthe debates in the house, of that day, and the mem- 
ber from Albemarle reserved himself for minority re- 
port humoce ong, drom the Cumumitce ou the second 
tariff bill veto. 


Even after the treaty was ratified, the democrat of 
the Five Points, who had told the house how easily, 
in the event of n war with England, we could burn 
the city of London, and perhaps spunge two hundred 
millions of dollars af debt, and who had so kindly 
instructed Lord Ashburton, how, by stipulating re- 
paration upon all the five points of British aggres- 
sion, he could go home and be rewarded with an 
Earldom—after the treaty had been ratified, told the 
house with great emphasis that the treaty had yet 
to undergo the ratification of that homse, and very 
significantly intimated that it never should receive 
that ratification with his consent. So we must not 
yet be too confident of the final ratification of the 
treaty, while the five points democracy, repudiation, 
and Tylerism, have combined their forces in the 
house of representatives, ugainst its ratification by 
that house. As the constitution of the United States 
is understood to be an instrument of limited powers, 
if you are disposed to enquire in which of its arti- 
cles it grants to the house of representatives the 
power of ratifying treaties, you may he assured that 
you will not find it there; but it may perhaps be in- 
ferred from a dissertation on the veto power, in mi- 
nority report number two. from the select committee 
on the second tariff bill veto. 


These inidicalims may well justify some / istrust of 
the real dispositions and purposes of captain Tyler, 
with regard to the faithfulexecution, if not to the ra- 
tification of the treaty. We are yet to sce how it 
will he treated by his partizans, when it comes before 
the house of representatives, for the appropriations 
to carry it into execution. The treaty has been made 
public. thongh not in official form, and has been so 
universally approved, that even the cavils of the 
Madisonian and the Globe, though not their causties 
against the negotiator, have heen silenced. To him 
the whole credit of the negotiation and its result has 
been ascribed—I believe justly; but I yield to Mr. 
Tyler's administration, and to him personally, the 
credit of having confided the whole responsibility of 
the negotiation to Mr. Webster, and of having ratifi- 
ed the treaty when concluded. 


Fellow-citizens—Among the animadversions upon 
my public conduct which have occasionally been 
brought to my notice, and for which J am accounta- 
ble to you, is the charge that in the controversies 
which I have been constrained to hold with other 
men, I have manifested a harsh and acrimonious 
temper, and have used violent and passionate lan- 
guage. There may be some foundation for this charge; 
and if there be, an apology for it is due to you, from 
me as your representative. Self-control is a jewel 
of inestimable price, and 

Thrice happy are they who master so their blood, 

as ne ver to lose it, But so far as any friend, or im- 
partial person, may have thought me blameable in 
that respect I would ask him to consider that the ad- 
versaries with whom J have to contend, face to face, 
have pursucd me with a virulence and rancor un- 
aralleled in the history of this country. That twice 
in the space of five years, I have fur the single of- 
fence of persisting to assert the right of the people to 
petition, and the freedom ofspeech, and of the press, 
been dragged before the house in which I was your 
representative, as a culprit, to be censured, gr ex- 
pelled; and when, after ten days of the most unre- 
lenting persecution, I have barely been released from 
its fury, | have been still denounced as the cause of 
this waste of time consumed by my persecutors, in 
their struggle to accomplish my ruin. On ane of 
these occasions, the leader of the associated legion 
banded against me, has had the candor to avow his 
wotive for hunting me like a patridge upon the 
mountains, and I take the liberty to read it to you in 
his own words. Mr. Thomas F. Marshall, after the 
failure of his magnanimous campaign against me, 
published in a pumphiet his eloquent speeches, de- 
livered to obtain a sentence of condemnation against 
me, and dedicating the pamphlet to his constituents, 
announces to them his purpose for the future, and 
his motive for the past, in the follawing words:— 

“Though petitions to dissolve the union be pour 
ed in by thousands, l shall not again interfere on the 
floor of congress; considering as J do, that the house 
have virtually decided that there is nuthing contemp- 
tuous or inproper in offering them, and unwillio 
again to afford to Mr. Apaus an opportunity of 
sweeping all the strings of discord that exist in our 
country. I acted as I thought for the best, bei 
sincerely desirous tocheck that man, who, if he cou 
be removed from the councils of the nation, or silence- 
ed upan the exasperating subject to which he seems 
to have devoted himself, none other, I believe, could be 
found hardy enough, or bad enough, to fill his place.” 

Besides this special and avowed malevolence against 
me, this admitted purpose to expel or silence me, for 
the sike of brow-veating all other members of the 
{sve representaticn, by cstablichmg over them the 
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members, me 
four slaveholders, an 


and that three other slaveholders, appointed by the 


speaker to supply their places, declined in like man- 
ner. Not one of these eight members had ever had 


one word of personal difference with me, upon any . 


subject—their purpose was exactly that of Mr. Mar- 
shall, to remove me from the councils of the na 


` 


country. That if he should refuse that signature, 
congress could do no more than return to their 
homes, and leave the people to provide a remedy by 
the ballot boxe-—unless, which might heaven in 


mercy forbid, the last resort should be to the God 


of battles. My colleague, Mr. Cushing, some days 
after, in a speech against me, said that my first o 

jection againt a tariff bill without a land distribution 
section, had been “an appeal to the God of batlles.” — 
From him it passed like a watch-word to half a 
dozen other members, all gravely charging me with 
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As to the pretension of Mr. Irwin thot the 
mere presentation of the idea of civil war was shock- 
ang to his nervous sensibility, I think those of vou 
who were conversant with what was then coming tu 
pass in Rhode [sland, will be of opinion that these 
qualms of Mr. Irwin may be classed with those of 
| 155 preacher who “never mentioned Hell to ears po- 
ite. 
| [must do many of the members of the House of 
Representatives from the south the justice to say, 


having “invoked the God of battles’—and one of that their treat.nent of me is dictated far more by 
them, Mr. W. W. Irwin, the Pittsburg member of the passions and prejudices of their constituents than 


the corperal's guard, not content with joining in the 
chorus in the house, published it afterwards in a: 


pamphlet. which I have in my bands, and from 
which I take the hberty to read you an extract: 


“He (Mr. I.) had been pained and shocked to hear 


by their own. Were it not for this curse of slavery, 
there are some of them with whom I should be upon 
terms of the most intimate and confidential friendship. 
There are many for whom I entertain high esteem, 
respect, affectionate attachment. There are even 


tion, or to silence me, for the sake of intimidating the idea recklessly suggested, as to the danger of civil, those among them who have stood by me in my trials, 
all others—an ostentatious display of a common de- war growing out of this conflict of opinion between | and scorned to join in the league to sacrifice me asa 
termination to serve with no man who would not the legislature and the exccutive—a conflict antici-| terror to others. But I have been so often painted 
submit to the gag, and would persist in presenting pated by the framers of the constitution, nay, autho- | to the South with the horns of abolition upon my 


abolition petitions. 


i ised and provided for by that matchless instrument. 


You can readily conceive, fellow citizens, how iCıvı Wan, indeed. Why, Mr. Chairman, the peo- 
powerful the ctfect cf such movements is to overawe ple of this country will permit no such thing. They 


the members from the free states, and to frighten | will not suffer it, sir. 


The breath of the Peopte, like 


them from their propriety. Every member naturally | a whirlwind of wrath, would sweep from the face of 
wishes, apart from sectional or partizan feelings, to God's earth the wretch who would dare to rear the 


stand well with the other members of the house. 
To stand well with the southern members, is a rul- 
ing passion with many member from the free states, 


and there is nothing so sure of obtaining their good 


gtaces, as a yielding temper and disposition on this 
point of anti-slavery. Where the south cannot ef- 
fect her object of brow-beating, she wheedles. The 
restoration of the gag-rule, after it had been three 
umes rejected, was effected in this manner. Two 
members from the state whose motto is virtue, h- 
besty, and independence. and who had voted against 
the rule, moved and carried  reconsiderations—to 
keep the balance between north and south in their 
own hands. Then came another notable device—the 
appointment of a select committee, composed of 


standard of civil war! 


It is idle to harbor such 
thoughts. It is wicked to express them. 

“Me. I. fully reciprocated the honest sentiment of 
reprobatio expressed by the venerable patriot from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Port), at the idea of invoking an 
appeal to the God of battles on such an issue. In- 
voke the God of battles! Better far better, would it 
become them all to invoke the God of mercy and of 
love; Hin who sent his only Son into this cruel, vin- 
dictive and remorseless world, to : reach peace and 
good will amongst men; that He might infuse a little 
of the spirit of moderation and wisdom into their 
councils, and strengthen and enable them faithfully 
to do their duty. their whole duty to a suffering 
country. Ile hoped no more of such language woulg 


eourse of five slavehulding members, and four from | be heard in that hall.“ 


the free states, to report a revisal of all the rules. 
Theo a proposition to exclude the reception of all 
petitions, till after the report of the select committee, 
a se subjects specially noticed in the presi- 
ent' message.] This committee never reported till 
the last day but one before the close of the session, 
and then nothing could be done but to lay the re- 
port on the table. The good nature of the free re- 
presentation, circumvented by this show of a com- 
promise, yielded to the exclusion of petitions for that 
session, and never recovered the right. The yielders 
commended themselves by their concession to the 
2870 feeling of the south, and she patted them on the 
k as good honest fellows, albeit abolitionists, and 
laughed in her sleeve to find how easily yankee cun- 
ning could be outwitted. This compromising with 
principle. to appease the south, is one of the means 
of obtaining personal influence with southern mem- 
bers. The refusal to serve with me upon the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, was another sprig of the 
same stock. I do not believe there has ever been, 
since the existence of the general government, ano- 
ther instance of a comb ned squad of members re- 
fusing to serve on a standing committee of the house, 
with one member of the house, hecause they could 
not remove him from the councils of the nation by 
expulsion, or turn him out from the chair of the 
eommittee, without a shadow of assignable reason 
for the act. 


This communion of south, sectional, and locofoco 
antipathy, has given rise to another practice peculiar 
to their treatment of me. I never can take part in 
any debate upon an important subject, be N only 
u a mere abstraction, but a pack opens upon me 

personal invective in return. Language has no 
word of reproach and railing, that is not hurled at me, 
and the rules of the house allow me no opportunity 
to reply, till every other member of the house has 
had his turn to speak if he pieuses. By another rule, 
every debate is closed by a majority, whenever they 
get weary of it. The previous question, or a motion 
to lay the subject on the table are interposed; and 1 
um oot allowed to reply to the grossest falsehoods, 
and most invidious misrepresentations. These often 
from one member to another, in their com- 

ined assaujts against me in debate, are then caught 
and circulated by the reporters, and letter-writers 
from Washington, to the newspapers, und re-echoed 
through all the party presses of the union. I give 
you an example. In a speech that I made on the 
morning when the second tariff bill was sent tu the 
ident, J observed that he then had it in hie power, 

the single word approved“ and the signature of 
his name, to heal the breuch, large as it was, which 
had unhappily been made between him and congress, 
to restore peace, happines8, and prosperity to the 


Fellow citizens,—Have you enough of this over- 
flow of benevolence, patriotism and Christian chari- 
ity? How pious! how loving! how ſull of the milk of 
human kindness! Mr. Irwin while grasping at the 
(thunderbolt of the Peopre, to hurl it at the wretch, 
i whom he would sweep from the face of God's earth, 
does not name me as the intended victim of this po- 
i pular revenge— he would have acted a manlier part, 
He brandishing the besom of his wrathy whirlwind, if 

he had named me—but if, in reading this racy para- 

graph of his speech, you will stop to enquire what is 
ithe meaning of the words “them all,“ you will im- 
i mediately perceive that they stand there as the sub- 
jstitute for my name, which the wrath of Mr. W. W. 
Irwin lacked energy to pronounce. 

had no opportunity in the house of replying to 
this charge of Mr. Irwin, that I had invoked the God 
. of battles, to decide the contest between Captain Ty- 
ler and the whigs in congress; nor to any other of the 
į ‘*race-moutoniere,” who caught up and repeated the 
same charge, one after another, till it went from the 
i reporters to the newspapers, and was rung like a 
‘tocsin throughout the land; but you see that it was 
le gross misrepresentation of what l had said, whether 

originating in the obtuseness of intellect, which can- 
not discern the difference between an invocation and a 
deprecation, or in the wilful purpose of misrepresenta- 
tion. Mr. Irwin and his coadjutors may settle for 
themselves. I leave with Mr. Irwin my hearty com- 
mendation of his invocation of the God of mercy and 
oſ love with the exhortation that in his next paroxysm 
{of piety he will remember that his God is no lover 
of slander, nor likely to be propitiated by the devo- 
tion of a worshipper who invokes hiin in the act of 
bearing false witness against his neighbor. 

And I leave with you, my constituents, this narra- 
tive: first, as a sample of the common mode of warfare 
and kind of weapons used by my unrelenting adver- 
saries in congress against me, and to apologize to 
you, for to you | hold inyself strictly accountable, it, 
in having to deal hourly, daily. weekly, monthly, with 
such adversaries, in the use of such weapons, there 
have accasionally escaped unadvisedly from my lips 
words unfilting for your representative to utter, 
though not unſitting for those my adversaries to hear. 
And secondly, to assure you that l never did invoke 
or appeal to the God of battles for the decision of any 
contest, foreign or domestic, of my country—that far 
from it, all the most arduous and unremitting labors 
of my life, for the last seven years, have been to avert 
from you th- imminent dangers of war with Great 
Britain, and with Mexico, to which you were, and 
yet are—thank God, in a diminished degree—cx pos- 
ed. And finally that the very words which have 
been thus distorted from their true meaning, to bring 


upon me this foul reproach, were used by me, not for 


head, that if I were to step South of the Potomac, the 
people would be looking down for the cloven foot. 
All this I endeavor to take in good humor as I may; 
and in that spirit, and as a sample of the feeling of 
respectable Southern constituents towards me, I will 
read you from a Charleston newspaper, a toast drank 

| with unhounded applause, ata e dinner 
at Walterborough, on the last 4th of July. in celehra- 
tion of the 67th anniversary of our National Inde- 
pendance. 


“The glorious, pious and immortal memory of the 
great and good George Washington. not forgetting 
Generals Marion and Sumter, who aasisted in reliev- 
ing us from King George’s slavery, arbitrary power, 
stamp paper, and compulsory tea-drinking. May we 
never want a demoorat to trip up the heels of a 
federalist, or a hangman to prepare a halter for John 
Quincy Adams. (9 cheers.)” 

(At this point Mr. Adams’ constituents greeted the 
toast with a hearty shout of lauzhter.} 


Friends and fellow citizens, let me end as I began, 
by tenderinz to you all my thanks;—thanks for the 
honor you have conferred upon me, by repeated re- 
elections, of being the sole Representative, in the 
Congress of the United States, of the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts ;—thanks for the li- 
beral and candid support which you have given me, 
in the general discharge of my duty as your Repre- 
sentative ;—thanks for the special kindness with which 
you sustained and cheered me with your approbation 
and encouragement on two several occasions of severe 
trial, one in February, 1837, and the other five years 
after, in February last occasions, on both of which 
the fury of the whole mass of Southern slavery was 
concentrated on my head, for the avowed purpose of 
breaking down whatever of good name [had to leave 
as an inheritance to my children, in order that my 
signal ruin might strike terror to the heart of your 
every other Representative, and leave slavery the 
lord of the ascendant for all future time throughout 
the North Americau Union. The touching memo- 
rials of your generous sympathy, on the first of those 
occasions, remain fresh on my heart as on the day 
when they were displayed. But for that generous 
sympathy, to have perished without dishonor in the 
conflict, would have heen the fairest destiny that 
could have befallen me—for dishonor, and the indig- 
nation of my countrymen, was the professed penalty 
which the patriot conspirators of the manacle and the 
fetters had prepared to inflict upon me, for speaking 
in your name, and in the Representative Hall of the 

people, the language of freedom, in defence of the in- 
| alienable rizhts of man. 


Then, too, as upon the present occaaion,a convention 
of delegates from the several towns of your District, 
met aud favored me with an interview like the pre- 
sent(—thanked me for the fidelity with which I had 
discharged the duties of my trust—cheered and en- 
couraged me to proceed with the same persevering 
and undaunted spirit and pledged to me their aid and 
support to every exertion to which J] might be called 
in pursuing the same career: a pledge nobly redeem- 
ed by you through all the perils of my latest trial 
and gloriously consummated by the distinguished 
reception which you have been pleased to give ine 
on this day. o 


We are now to part—and, after another short tour 
of duty at Washington, the relation between us, the 
affectionate relation of Representative and constit- 
uent, will cease, at least with a very large portion of 
you, forever. I can never again be the Representa- 
tive in Congress of the Plymouth Rock—but the me- 
mory of it wiil remain with me while the vital blood 
shall circulate from my heart; and with it my still 
repeated thanks for all your kindness to me, shall 
ascend in the form of benizons to heaven on you and 
your children, to the lates! generation. 


NILES NATIONAL REGISTER—NOV. 19, 1842—CHRONICLE. 
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POSTSCRIPT —Laresr Cortes News. Oar paper Houston l. 1 A4 prababiaty be taliy ae Lo me 1 „ Iwporraye Stur. The Cincinnati Gazette states that 
Was pre for press when Boston papeis reache d us, slipp st ver. 1 dre suit of Sir er & ( winan vs. Rogers. whieh bas 
with accotts ob the arrival there on Phursday last ottbe; Hater. Priceatad improved, and demand brisk in the | berufe vevaswned several juries to hang, bas been 
Ffeamer Acadia, with Liverp „pers 'o the 4ih instant. Liverpool marketa $ l. advance, before the Acadia left again tried before the superior Court Naw ni Sesion in 
Finiy pa sengers were brought out, of wnoom eight stop: j there on the 4 h iust. tirar citv, and a verdict rendered fur the plaiatif: for 20, 
pe tat Halifax. ` l 000. “Phe sni was brought to recover the value of te 

There have been tremendous Falures ainongst the mer- Domestic MasUracrurss “He who is now against steainboat McFarland, owned by the planuti, whieh was 
chantsengaved in the corn trade, especially in the Medi- donesite manutictres mast be for reducing us erher tu! sunk in the Mississipi by being run into by she steam. 
terranean, Which produces great distr ss and excnement jb depends nse on that naton (Baglird.) or be clothed i bont Danube, owned by the defendan. A judgine at for 
Bo maay houses nt home and abroad are overwhelmed in skias and live ike wild beasts, ia dens and caverns. I the same amount was recovered sume fine since “painst 
aa to spread difficulty on every hand; —nuinbers of tirms | am proud te say, Lam het one of them. Experence has the pilot ut the wheelot the Danube. “The enge his been 
that fora long series of yenrs have maintained iafluenual j tangstine that manufactures ure now aa veceseary to oft | werinly contested, having ovcupied some six y days ae 
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positions, have been brought to the ground. independence, as to our c unfyrt.“ JEFFERSON. | tual lubor iu court id the d.fferent trials. 

"Poe colomal merkel is exceeduasdy de presaed des- 
pondency amongst cammæeriial cin , Mereaseds— 
gloomy prospectss— ‘nothing can exceed the dullness of 


every deparipent ot business, — Mauuehester goo ls never 


go low beinre. 

Amer can pork and beef were making a powerful di- 
version nihe provision mirke: — getting quite in demand 
and sarthng their provision ipen. 

Parliament will not assembte uil February. 

A disastrous gale oreurred ou the 29h and 30ih ult. 
M iny Ives and much property lost on the coast. Oliver 
Wingates great warchouse a: Glasgow. with jmimense 
stores of me rehandize was barnt oa the 23: the exten- 
sive uils at Bees. nt Biachburn, dame hy fire to 
the extent of £10.00. “Phe American ship Havre was 
burn at Bordea ix, three blacks of her crew arrested on 
duschen of the erene. 

The Belian governinent has coneluded ta make re- 
prisnis on Amr“ trade. by imposing couatervathog 
dates in Con-equence of the eaarresa rade onthe tune 
nase of their British Queea steamer at N. York. 

Frain the east, there asontorurinon that n. Polock 
had pivesed Cabuk and udked of stonminav. 

Tae French govyernny n’ tusists upon abe one their 
elave nade treaties with bnd. and a iopoag ihe plan 
adopted in che teary of VIA: Toe Brush syn- 
ister holde cheap to therr treaues oop they shul ext 
peat Vea accep ss thew proposals io ewer 1½ a 
treu, ol coulmerce. 


Baxcor. “Loe Bangor Wore estinates that more hint- 
ber, especially sawed unter, is . ran that ety 
thana trom any other place in the woila, “Phe mounte f 
pasea diner surveyed far shipane at, the present season, 
has renened to one boates and ex an bioas of feet — 
The amount) shipped wonow Strver ses im., ut 
the do vest, at if n mitrons of ern Tae average price 
ot dius dander abouttea dollars a thousand, ang : 
total vate ofall Ktagds. dora vear, is e stumme 
makon six handred aad tea Qonsand dallas. Eue pore 


ton ofti samp pnt goes ta tue owners et >o cet as, 


R171 (ee han tred trennen ac J. Alars, leaving 11 „„ outu 
to be district among the other owners re ae 
raves. nuts.“ SUV thie Wing. i one of uur > pes of 
business and comuerce. tad, when tikenin connexi n 
Wit our eap 5111! p, bath. wood, leather. Sas. codar 
posts. bricks. Darrel, pH οο . T. helps to vive sone 
funtidea of the business of our coy of the eusi” 


Cry Las. Oio Few of the interier cites of the 
Uno eie a larger amou tof. xpors than Cleve- 
land. X statement furnished by the collector ef the 
port of the value of ihres staple arncles, flour, pork, and 
Anat. exported Curing Sever WEeles Ng! by vessels 
Sl. “ C. shows n average of S15.242 5l per week. In 
addition to tue articles men'oned, a large amount ot 
lard, bitter, cheese, dec. has boen exported dining the 
period, aid tre tr ht tukea by steamboats is by no 
Incanus incoh-dernbte. 

Valu: of exports of flour, pock. and wheat in re from 
; Clew land, Ohio. 
US ports. Canad Trval. 

91.208 96 30,015 72 121281 68 

88.220 79 31.52 51 119 5903 37 


Woek entas. 
September 21 
O inher 1 


Oair. 8 106777 94 9113, 72 116.212 66 
oe AS 6% 350 2% 18957 35 79313 70 
(ie p 91031 3271 0% 3932 33 
Ovober 29 7.73170 145 35 36 180 61 


171.570 23 
135 035 22 736697 53 
f Cleveland Herald. 


Corrox Tress. Savannah Nov. 12. Arrived during 
the week 7 993 mess expocen +332 Dales, 92, to hiver- 
pool 4 234; tu Havre 1,2323; to New York 1,05 k i Bul. 
intiorr 432; and to Chanesian 813; UHV INTE A SUCK OU 
hand asd on shipboard, not cleared, of 22 305 bales — 
Whe market this week pened cub, and slight concession 


153,216 23 15,355 4 


— 


601 5652 30 


November 5 


Was inden the part of se ints, m order to induce thes 
Quotations ae redaced to the pre. 


‘ers to Operate, ue re l l 
Aei 51 the market. daterer 5.1945 ordinary 57157: 
Fuiddhnz 6464; nvddling tair 958515 tar 7 7h and tui 
fur 7271 cus. Tine eule of Upiand muou to 3,633 
bates, as tullosws; 25 a 83 37 atj: 99 at 533.25 at 5,32 Oat 
57, 230 % 6; 761 at 61; 132 at „ 62: 8 1 Gi; 353 
15 Gi; 145 at 647 953 a 7 Sia Tis 126 ar Th; 100 at 73; 
102 ui 73: 3 91 73; 203 at 73 cents. We undersiand 
sume suiex have been made tu low 5 cents though none 
seh sere r pored. Phere have been no sales of Sea 
Island, and asihe market has aot fairly opened yet, our 
quota ilies uie nominak 
Tezian colt ! 
9 have been shipped froin Houston since the 13 lı 
el July laet Ihe Byron tuuh awa) 203 bales on the 23. 


o Consequently, the towns to be heard from cannot elect 


ton. Six hundred and eichty-thre> bales of | treaty of Verdun was concluded by virive of which Ger- 


ExRTudt- AKE Several shocks of an earthqutke were] Loinsvill. a Canar, Tus on western produce. Tim 
felt at Poree Rivers, Sorel and adjacent paris, on Mon- tolls on gcainboais passing through the canal around the 
day morning the Fih stant, about nine o'civek. They | falls ot the Onin, at Louisville, are perfectly outrazeous, 
were preceded by a noise ike that ef an explosion, and | A beat of 216 10.1818 charged $147 60 %% passing throughs 
the shocks were sufficient|y strong io exert: some appre- once. A bout in the St. Louis trade makes two trips a 
bensions. Something ef the kind is said to Lave been | month, and the tolls amoant to 8590 40. Allowing a 
perceived in the neighborhood of Quebee about the sate | boat to run eigin mouths in the year, she wonld bave te 
time. (Quechee Guzetle, Nov. Yh pay i'i five years $26 569, whch is about the original cust 
Erections. We hive not ver received entire returns " hide none ere [ees ate eabel is Compasy pi 
a Keener 3 ö peri y, but ii should belong iw the genera! goverment; 
fr · un New Y wk, l He 2. De, it resul was accurately , d he ii | } 7 it 
eiven im our last Boack sV B.) inajori as governor: = on eee aloud óniy be ciated map 
vil be something over 18, %). poe eee [Cleveland Heru 


“The senate will stand: : i . 

22 Van Baren, 10 K paro sin the house stand pre- Lerrers rok Evrore. I is stated in the New York 

cisely as they were e , 95 Van Buren and 33 bnpers that the pucker ship owners of New York lave 

ins  Coneressinen, 21 Van Buren and 10 whigs. | come to the determination that they will not take lesters 
Massachusetts. We have poeti retiros of the elec! Irom the post office for Bug and unless 125 cents w pand 

nt beld on Monday last ri Miassachi-etis; go far, 272 fur each, being the same aimeunt as is charped at the 

towns give Morros the V B. candidate for governor, | yews rooms and their own ollicee. 


42,6383 votes, Where bist year he had only 47.860 — and ; - 
lavis. (whet) 51.023, whore last vear he had 52,055. 7 LYSH Law. There wasa mist horrid tragedy en- 
7 a a T Wiiee, laknae. acted by a budy. said to consist of not less than 130 of 
č CREOL Juo VAEN laKet $ the W aus ot Barbour county, Alabama, on the 4th 
ve a l TEOR f ust. the 5 10 a certai z ury ie was fi 
ether af the camddates PY Ube peye. Phe choice de- | nu Prt Be yen pet a are abe ae pa ' ats 
thet a \ Veearicbegtage The nonse wil] p: 7 L ed on n private rong tn that Conny. cure WW. 
ee ves pon tHe eln. e nonse wi co isist e | Lire a chien of the county was arrested on suspicion 
. „ ee Sey , ; 8 e 1 8 * } i 5 8 
356 crac mber». List ys it it cm 159 whizs, and uf being the marderer. Twice he wag put on trial and. 
78 V. B. As far as aseeraned, the whigs have eleced | ee. : A 4 l 
Y7 and the V. B S7 memoirs. Ii 76 towns no choice A 11.1542 a co ced 10 ant to H vers 1841 0 
— Ree LY. etre i 15 pril. 1842. he Was tried and, found gay in Henry 
wus Cth cied. new clectonsa w? = bell, ; j 
Wus eth ied and ye Ce 0 9 H ly h jul : Pane ECHN tee Wy hich lus cuse Was removed. An appel 1011 
ive elected 7 sena ae Ihe V. B. 14. aud in 19. poin s of law was taken up to tie spreme e mrt of Ala 
di- reae 2700 holce. Fi r congress, 5 whos, vz A. wke. in s WAS IARKC: ote § eine U . 
wel, W E Wim i J . Alan; B. Biru aa) bum aad a new tial was directed by thut court. Dore 
Se . de . A a eiil > 8 “ths : Goes k ` a 
7 ee in the ineaatore escaped, bur was recently diseevered in 
za ser, have been elected, XVIII en! 19 e e ' ; 3 ra ; 
A Baser lave b N | „in (V. B.) is also | the regio ried. nere ted, and imarehed to Gieanville 
„led. Whether Parinenter, V. Iz.) or not. is un- a “ r? 
% beo, inal rhe towns expen Roxsbor uch, he has? where a mob cogected, and ike Moderator sav>—" We 
6. 17 II ar, (xue) 5.716 ane nen are 0 veatteriug earn tmt two ont of one hundred and thisiy-two voted 
Graver di- irg wo clue has been effecied, 0 % dene wm over to the proper awhovities, and that the 
8 l : i residue deciared for summary und eaptat punishment 
Arvaes rs [vote tirongzhont the state for member b, hani: tle was accordingly marched out by the 
3 , x a . 1 7 . ` 7 g ö , ? = aes ae A 1 - F 
C.. naz.: 8 r. 1.) 9,13. Cuancnmes OW .) iwah Ean G. av to Spring Hilt, anced there, on the 


m Ga . : * * Noy y ” A Seid . . . ` 

5.3190, av. cee PE 1.66. d he xe on at uud dih ie? „ r os Haage of ali daw, divine and buman, acd 

| lə a va WS, 6 wao the heuse 40 V. i. 20 wings — in che face lis protestations uf mneee.cce, hung by 
V. Ui. „ „i e „, 35. the neck aai be us dead, It is a tual and damming 


Vi h pun ne pone for ihe Van Buren party as it did blur Ups the Character of Barbour county! 
last Sear I ur iCilacs neol yet recelved, friend tu the Liwe—cvery friend 10 order und regula:ed 
„ Meddle Florida, the whig- have carried. hberty, sh ulo raise his voice against the authors of this 
O che Greetonis ten bave as ye taken place for re- OWAYE. 4 sth noki tnem up to that reprobation whicn 
presen ives to he poi coucress, oniy Puy-thiee have | they so reiiy o sorve. Wh ther Lore was guilty or in- 
been chosen ae cor fng to the dis eng enachuents of? Qeeent leis n Ww ecane a question of ein: erest to man- 
the apporiomineot bow, vias itz fonr is New York, kind. ‘Por es yor the law hias been overthrown, 
ere. Massachusetts, ene in Delaware, and one in and persoan r ry aid personal security are at on end 
Arka sas. Qh rome chosen, twenty-seven ore Van Bu- when lfe esef becomes the sport and = playching of a 
ren and eix't en wings The erections held in e sanguinary tod. 
eoria, Moss u. arualiy ja Pe sy lvln. re 
1 5 A aa RONA CaTusitcs. he Renan Annual Atmanac 
saves—' Oa 18. September next our hoty father the pope 
„  Excuances at N. York. bilson Toads in demand twill aceon his 77 h year He has occupied the 
1 Gj 65 ber cent. Oo France 546.562 O Pintudel | ehair o St Peer II years, ‘Phe sacred college is cout 
lin 3: Bu tinte fs Viera dis N. Car. 2: Charlee: | posed of 6 cardinals, 6 cardinal bishops, 43 ca dinal 
‘ton bes Suvannab 14: Grow, Fi ou; New Orleans! pries s. and IHL eardinal deacons. Cardinal Ruf is che 
14; M ede 16117; asc 17; Nasoviiic dad; Lousi inos! need, beriu 57 years old, and Cardinal Schwarizen- 


ville 2; Crachanat 3. burg, who is 33, the youngest. 

Froor Prices at Bow n 4 44; New Yor’, 4 25; Al. Sream Boat trems he La Quotidienne, (Paris p 
bony 4 25; Butinie 3 25, Chevenid S12. Potadeipita: pes) says among the chyecis of the new ri isi :s 
4 31; Baitimore 4 00; Wilunnagtom 4 125; Richmondi te brazil, is the esiablshnient of stenn navidad ou! 
4 13; Alexandria d 00. Anaéun; Paia to be head qoartera. Our g. verum: 
I' New York Express Sas, If the rece pts of flour) and euierposiag people sieuld look ont in het directe 

in ihis rather exceed n mikon of barrels, as they un; Poe Biiish had che wrdward lack of us in recen: Gul 
q 511 ble Jo. the amouat teahsed on das muportaut eres reyoliitons with Brazik 

in, e pocke sof the farin, and manufacturers, | Tue Acton Riush steamer was rendered uciti 
is very draat. Bichir dolars bas been a very common | further service by n heavy gale off the northern islang 
| price tor Aour. Now t isc hirie over Dur. making a 
difference of four mi hons of deiars on this one arnele. 
I the Loss to the farmers stopped here. it would be great 
nec. O them. Bar every artele, the production 
‘ol the-faras, bears a relabve reductonin price. Ian es- 
timate of the ditlerence in prices ceul be imade, it wouid 
astona even those who are fambar wih tue trade.— 
[a this general and unasual fali ot produce, we may truce 
the depreciation ofi very deserption ot prosperity. Farms, 
houses, scores. mills, have all sunk in value, and kepr 
‘pace with the decline in produce. ‘Tor present is a state 
of thinus never betore known ia this country. 

‘The lu-pbection at Bainimore for the week, consists of 
14,129 barrels, 213 hali oarreis. 


GERMAN Ixperevnpesce. A grew festival A letter 
| from Berlin save: “Ea tie moh of August of the nex: 
yenr a great festival will take pince in ous capital and 

probably all over Germany. “Phat year will he the th -use 
-yndth anniversary of the independence of this country, 
it being in the month of Anzust 543, thar the celebrated 


Every 


— — 


Stocs. Carved States six per cent. 100: fi ves and 
halis 99; New York sixes 93; fives anda half 85 and ¢ 
New York tate Sevens 102; Corporation Faves li 
Onis sixes Fi; fives 60465; Kentucky sixes 77; Ihi 
axes Ts; Tatame bonds 20; ArkanRDSͤ bonds 20; Pen 
sylvania fives 45. Treasury noies 9952100. 


Sueak. Fig cacius is coming into competion w 
the bet rovt. Sellyrot, professur of chemiairy, las ins 
a report to the French minister of marine on the con. 
rison of sugar cane, and ie fabri ation of sugar that 
saif to be well worth the attention of hose who th 
of manufacturing. sugar irom tbe corngtaik and h 
root, as well as from tbe suvar eane. There is quite 
angar war raging in France—the doumeti agaist | 
West India interesi. Price L mis Napoleon bhas pu 
lished a pamphlet in favor of the domestic products,au 


puse iere st. 


U. S. SENATOR. : 
Alabina deciines re electoin. 
many waa separated troin France and laly, to which i W urar. 
had been joined since the ume vl Charlemagne. It was 


—— rer . — ne cere cee em 


subjected himself to the hot hostility of sumie of the op 


A. P. Bagby ex U. S. Senator fruu 


Price at New York 88; Phitccelphia 85; 
Balumure 8% Richmond 8% Buffalu Ca, Clevelaad 38. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. I 3, VOL. 13. American provisions. An opportunity has been, in the hall of the palace allocated by the king for 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. afforded the inhabitants of Newport, during the past! that purpose. As soon as the members of the assem- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. Pe? week, of testing the quality of American beef and | bly had taken their places, a deputation composed of 
Tennessee levislature adjourns pork, a large quantity of both having becn received several members waited on the ministers of state tu 
wi iow electing senators. Official return of clection of by Mr. Fieldhouse grocer, of that town, which he | apprise them that the members had assembled at the 
go-ernorot Oro. i commenced selling on W ednesday last, at 34d and! palace. Count Armin, minister of the interior, then 
MISCELLANEOUS. | , ; 44d per |b. Several parties who hate made pur- proceeded to the palace, and opened Cie session with 
are Ja f ee . A ‘chases have pronounced it (especially the pork) ex- the following speech: í 
` a am) à 8 Ad ` A 4 t Ka ; = 2 2 2 
1 n 99800 . rl Gass ate: cellent. Princes and gentlemen— His majesty has appoint- 
win barbacue, Ar. . x - , : ed me to open the session of the committees of the 
minated. Aurnic AN PRODUCE. Extract of a letter from a states, conformably to the cabinet ord fu 
Pin. rie OF THE DRV. f mercantile gentleman in Greenock, dated 25th ult.— of Aust last. ‘Two 8 Race el; er 9 we 19th 
ALLEUHANY C Ale REGION OF Marviaxp—letter from. | l'he ship Caledonia, capt. Allan. arrived here On| ysembied aromd i E 
Cuno iel. x. . Sati k N K 70 barrels | assembied around the throne at the king's invitation 
aturday ſrom Montreal, having on board 730 barrels , t , ee i 7 8 ton, 
, 3 i ‘to renew solemnly, in the venerated capital of ancient 
of “beef and pork, a quantity of hams, butter, &.— | Prussia, and in thi 
The duty on beef is 20 per ewt; on ork 58. being russia, anil in this sane pluee, the bonds of the 
duty s 24 p ; POEM, se: E king's lave, and of the unalterable fidelity of his sub- 


STATES OF THE UNI N 


8. 


FOREIGN ARTIC LE colonial, ‘These are of very fine qnality—the latter 
E (fC aie eee 7 al. ese are ery i the laer] | 1 3 
pa olonial. “These 1 5 Ni ne ect. You have responded to this appeal joyfully, 
GREAT BRITAIN. j partie larly so—and both are offer ins at dUi pi har- and there is noone amongst us who has not a e 
' rel of 200 Ibs. duty paid; or 36 per barrel for ship's the most lively recollection uf those days when the 


The accounts from the cvast of England relative | stores, $ a : si „ retaile Pe : à : 
to the effects of the dreadful storm hich teed due 1 ah sl a a 1 pie | legitimate sovereign addressed his faithful people, 
ing Saturday and Sunday, are of a most distressing Those prices are facts afd capt Atlan telane Ca! and united them by the indissoluble bonds of love 
description. The loss of life and property has been nada 12 able 10 Lend an quantity. A friend of his i and of respect. He has al present again summoned 
inmense, and it is feared many vessels foundered i has taken out some men from Belfast to cut up the „ of e d ane, they Ae a 

at will never „ the unh crews pe- i meat i ame Manici is Weme, i cheerfully assembled aroun’ oy steps of the 
ore ever be heard of, the untiappy pe- meat in the same manner a3 the Irish do. fn Mon | throne. “Phe unanimity with whieh Prussia, at the 


rishing with them. tre: t bee , a , 2.0 l . i 
SNDE E , bebe ae beef, pork, veal, and lamb, sell at 2% moment of taking the oath of allegiance, repeated to 
The caisson erected on the Goodwin Sands, from per iD. 3 its king the dacramental affirmative, which had a 

FRANCK. — dome echo, and which was heard in the most remote 


which so mueh benefit was expected to shipping on | 
those dangerous Sands, hus, we are sorry tu see, given 


way to the late gales It has cuused much regret in j tl 3 
the mercantiie circles, why looked to the result with | tani to the command of the first military division, | buled to the maintenance of peace—that same unity 


considerable interest, although many pe sous have in place of Lieutenant General Count Pajol placed iforms the element of your present meeting. Tho 
all along doubted thy practicability of the plan. S A e n Monien 1 8 reek General | provinces of Prussia are united in their love for the 
. . ebastiani took the co:nmand of the first military king whenever it may be necessary to rotect th 

0 eee s ° á c 

ue ae 5 . hee T division on Monday last. untioual independence. j 7 
wn year o is age. e was yea t | The “Liberal” opposition journals are taken up]! The king Gdentiy i „ 
and during thut long period was beloved and respect- wi aera ‘ sar 5 ie king confidentiy expects that the same unani- 

1 ae 5 A i (with the dismissal of General Pa) J from the milita- mity will attend the deliberations of this assemb! 
i ie classes of persons, without fe erence to re- ry command of Paris, and unanimously condemn ; a time when his sagacious will, throu h ses 
iwious opinions. eh _ {the letter of Marshal Soult to him as brutal and | grace hus carried 118 cect this ini e roya 
The pasha of Egypt has forwarded to sir C. Napier: wanting in consideration for so heroic a soldier of ment of tue institution of the PERA b oils ae 
a medal, splendidly enriched with diamonds, aud aj the republic and the empire. i ee councils. On those jeer | oon ng 
sword, the hilt and scabbard of which are nearly all; The Courier Francais publishes the following re- opinions of the provincial 48185 e divided 218 Bie 
. i . t ns : r 8 Se 
composed of solid gold. ply a4 aain a ai i ey h A sion® of the committees will unite and conciliate 

7 ; ‘Monsieur le Marecha ult. ou have made * „ i E a 
An apparatus has been invented for preventing 5 4% ine that the command of the Aree divtion them. Whenever it shall be necessary to determine 
chimneys taking fire, and also for preventing the ac- | us about to be taken from me Į was not prepared are . wants . country, the committee 
ulati 0 i S. aist- e .; . par eae ete oe will point them out. renever it - 
cumulation of soot, It is extremely simple, consist- for this decision; but it ts a satisfaction to me to re- f be „ r it may be necessary 
ing of a case containing 3 number of sheets of wire j e- for the king's government to consult the states on 
gauze, which is introduced into the chimney a little oe nae 1 5 ne . tranquil- questions of administration by means of an organ 
, eos a ity have reigned iu Paris tor more than three years. a 41 e DS 
above the fire. No flame can pass through the box, M. 353 don personal dignity has eee al the committee shall be the medium, No doubt, dif- 
and as the sheets of wire gauze have a cooling ten 8 mé ti lay 5 on my . ferent opinions will be displayed iu this assembly, 
deney, all the carbon which may ascend is stopped | ra i 1 call your teaa 16 Men it i and they will, no doubt, be debated with foree and 
by the box, and the soot thus prevented from accu | Ho ear 9 5 i to ei 17010 convictjon, aud the general good reqrires that it 
ui ating m the chinmey. ‘he cost of this apparatus Glad Meet ey protest should be so But, w henever such a difference of 

saa dict exceed. i ugainst an unmerited disgrace, Having been a sol- pinion arises, this fraternal contest Shot hes 
N i 95 , pe for 52 years, of which } have been a lteuten- j ducted with a view to the general welfare of Prussia, 
The following is the official statement of the ave- | ant general for the last 30 years, was, m the: which is common to all, and with a reeslection that 
ireulation and bullion of the banks described, | three last campaigns of the empire, so happy as lo] we are assembled here as members of the same boily 


The Moniteur publishes a roval ordinance, dated ; provinces of the kingdom—that unanimity which, 
ue With ult, appomtrtes Lieutenant General Sebas- with the Divine assistance, bas so materially contri- 


rage c 
for four weeks ending October 15. obtain signal successes at the head of numerous! tig 1 ee l i 
Wee itie, us farhful subjects of the same : 
Bank of Englund, . . . $19,503,000 | corps of the army, and it is well known that I was 105 We first day ar ee ae the ae oa 
n i “AVG a 2 3 ; 1 — f treter: i diel ' 5 . ae, ai e aad aa 
Engli-h private banks, å j 5,403,661 in the first live of generals in chief for whom the} has, from the hei glit of the throne, oller you, with 


3 064,539 | great captain destined the buton ol marshal. | might, tuti liberty, a gift of the most noble confilence. For 


Do. Joint stock, ; : ; aie a 
Scotland, chartered and private, -> 2,743,795 perhaps, have been warranted in hoping that the | nat reason, this day will be ever k 

* i : l P, f at reason, this das er remarkable as the 
Bunk of Ireland, 5 y i 3,041 150 | goveruunent ot July would grant me this reward, l glorious of the reign of Frederick William LV. 


ae thus D 10 i T m by | te will jike wise be remarked in ine annals ol e 
ww emperor. Far from ackuow let ing these claims, às one of k : „5 
435,843, 784 M. le Marechal, you seem disposed to deprive me i 1 „ 5 
Bullion in the Bank of England, 49.801 000 suddenly of a post in which I have, during 12 years, it will afford a flattering pledge to ayaa who by 985 
Cui the above, which was published October 29, 4. passed through great difficulties. A retreat, thus Confidence of the king and ‘hat of their i J NIG 
London paper remarks as follows: preceded, has notbing redoubtable m my eyes. Fi pave been for the first time invited e 
Compared with the account published in Septem- nave already known adversity. My long career will | yim, We have a sure ruarantee of this in the tried 
ber, the above return shows an increase of 410.000 | et have been without glory. My fellow ciizens) Zeal with which you will devote yourself to the 
ih the dock of bullion, and an increase of £394,335 will ever do tne the justice of testifying that have complishment of your commission as faithful o 
in the total circulation of notes. The circulation ol ouly e e e with the most diser conscicutious subjects, in the sacrifice of your pri 
the Bank of England has decreased to the extent of ee 1 V e ees | vate interests whenever the public good shall require 
2111,00; but all the other issuers in England, ay 5 15 oe Saal . K 1 aa aP . it and by the unanimity of your resolutions. A 
Scotland and Ireland have increascd to the extent of eee ae i vast field is opened to you— may it, by your honest 
am, with respect, &. zeal aud, the Divine benediction, produce happy 


Private anu Jomt Stock, è 3 2,002,734 


£1,395,335. This fact proves, we think, a gre: 15 

F i 8 7 greater “ELE ` NA Ie AJO! , 

5 of ee in 55 Liters 5 he a LE LIEUT. GENERAL PAJOL. iruna” Feat a 1 

country; whilst the decrease OF Ban of Eiiglun reel | er the princ Solms. rshal of the com 
de tül A French S€rTLeMeNt. The ship Panama, | mittecs, had replied in suitable terms, the chamber re 


notes may arise frum the large payments ma i ; f ; 15 , : 
the bank for account uf the revenue atthe end of the { which arrived at New York on ‘Pucsday, Irom Can- counded witb cries of “Long live the king!“ The 
financial quarter. | ton, reports that she had spoken the ship Ontario, a assembly then adjourned until the 21st. The first 
1 whaleman, the captain of which stated that a French: questions to be Bid before their consideration are, a 
Britis rexps. London Nav. 3. 3 per cent. red. Squadron had taken pussessiob of the Marquesas is- | redutcuion of taxation, and the construction of ral 


934933, 3 per cent. consuls, 9343. New 3: per cents. lands and furtitied two of them, with a view to a; roads from the capital to each of the provinces, 
BELGIUM. 


1U0 15a 3; bank stock, 166-7; Ex. B. 57-9. permanent settlement. 
nere has been large export of the precious me- PRUSSIA. l The government of the United States has formed 
tais to India and China, and tu France and Hamburg, | All the members of the committees of the proviu | trealics with every country, whose vessels visit our 


during, the last three months. The amount of bul- | cial states having arcived at Berlin on the 17th, the ports in any numbers, by which these vessels are eu- 
lon, Je 1 12 a ae of England was abundaut . | solemn opening of the session loo place on the 18th, | titled to the bouci of being suiject to uo other tonu- 
Ul. — Dit. 0 7 
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nage or import duties, than are paid on our own ves- 
scls, and on the merchandise imported therein. The 
countries with which we have no such treaties are 
those only which have little shipping, or whose . ves. 
sels rarely visitour ports. Among these is the go- 
yernment of Belgium. In the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1840, two vessels only under the flag of that 

overnment entered the ports of the United States.— 

‘he number of American vessels from the ports of 
Eeigium that year, was 29. In the same year, 64 
American vessels, of a tonnage of 19,507 tons, elear- 
ed for ports in Belgium. The atnount of imports 
from Belgium in that year, in Belgian vessels, was 
848,442, and in American vessels, $226,425. The 
value of exports to Belgium in foreign vessels, was 
$553,294, and in American vessels, 51.767,91. In 
1540, a commercial treaty was negotiated with the 
Belgian government, and signed at Washington, by 


which the principle of reciprocity of duties was ren of people, at a distance of half the cireumference of he were here, he would regret the hour when he ap- 
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with the ships of war, the opium sinuzslers on the 
coast—opening the way for them and for pirates to 
Whampoa, where a large fleet of opium craft lay. and 
occasionally amusing themselves with murder cr rape 
—and making the settlement of Hong Kung a sink, 
where the filth of China and Europe run together— 
small opium shops being open, where ‘drunk fora 
penny, dead drunk for two pence,’ ts the motto or at 
any rate practice. The population is English soldiers 
the war, introduced by the present cominander-in- and sailora, and Chinese rogues and prostitutes. Bu- 
chief, General Grabbe, is represented as very judi- ; siness at the north is so much intercupted by the in- 
cious. Hence it scems to really be the intention of nocent and hard working population being driven 
Russia to keep the warlike mountaineers confined as | from their houses by the English cannon, that British 
closely as possible to their detiles, without attempt- | imports have gone down to less than prine cost in 
irg to subdue them by offensive operations, which England, and many of them will not sell at all. 
are attended with great bloodshed and expense. | And now the Americans have the pleasure of hear- 
CHINA. ine Mr, Adams quoted as authority, which ought to 
Conducting a war against three hundred millions make us all admit the ‘right is with the British.’ If 


RUSSIA. . 
Berlin, Oct. 12. Letters have been received with- 

in a few days from the two Prussian officers serving 
in the Russian army in Circassia, which proves that 
the statement given in several foreign journals that 
twee two officers had been killed in action with the 
Circassians was a fiction. It is said in those letters 
that the losses which the Russians have latterly sus- 
tained were trifling. and the mode of carrying on 


cognised. This treaty was ratified by the senate of the globe from home, is found to be something of a | parently lent the sanction of his name and character 


the United States, and by the king of Belgium, but 
ìt was not approved by the Belgian chambers within 
the period limited by the terns of if, and it conse- 
quently became void. 

In cousequence of the failure of this treaty, it 
seems the Jaw has been enforced tn our ports against 
the vessels of the subjects of Belgium, exacting the 
foreizn tonnage duty of $1 per ton, and also the ad- 
dition of ten per cent. on the amount of import du- 
tics, on the goods imported in such vessels. Previ- 
ousiv to the non-ratification of the late treaty, the 
vessels of Belgium had been admitted on the footing 
of American vessels, under the authority of the act 
of 1823, which authorises the president of the Unit- 
ed States to suspend or discontinue the discrimi- 
nating duties of tonnage or import, so far as they 
allect vessels of any nation which does not impose 
any discriminating duties on vesssels of the United 
Stites. 

The Belgian government, as was to be expected, 
has passed an ordinance, subjecting American vessels 
in the ports of that country to the duties paid by non- 
privileged foreign vessels. A letter from Brussels, 
reccived through papers received by the Acadia, 
states that “a royal ordinance, of the 22d of October, 
decrees that the ships of the United States shall be 
hable in the ports of Belgium to the duties of ton- 
nage and pilotage which, according to the existing 
laws and regulations, are paid by foreign vessels 
which do not enjoy any peculiar favor ® ‘Phe rea- 
sons for this are stated as follows, in a report of the 
ministers of the interior and finance: 

“A treaty of navigation and commerce waf con- 
cluded with the United States on the 29th ot March, 
1840, and presented to the Belgian chamber on the 
20th of November, the same year, but it has not been 
discussed. Jt seems to be tacitly agreed between the 
two governments that in the interval, they would con- 
tinue reciprocally to treat their vessels in a favora- 
ble manner. This provisional state of things was 
entirely to the advantage of the United States, as ap- 
pears irom the following table: 

Jmportations from Exports from Belgium 
the U. States. to the U. States. 


Years, Francs. Franes. 
18038, 14,103,259 1,916,687 
1839, 7,612,554 2,526,869 
1540, - 90,128,884 1,946,686 
1341, 19,321,766 2,559,095 

U. States“ ships ar- Belgian ships that went 
| rived in Belgium. to the U. States. 
Years, Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
1838, 81 24.953 6 6912 
1339, 33 12,552 3 3,685 
1840, „97 31.984 1 1.593 
1841, 73 205,904 


“The American government seems to have thought 
that there being no treaty in force, it might Jawfully 
cease to treat Belgian ships as belonging to a favored 
nation, and it has acted on this idea towards the British 
Queen, and the Mercator, another Belgian vessel.— 
The provisional state of things, which seemed to be 
accepted by the two governments, and was peculiar- 
ly advantageous to the United States, has therefore 
ceased. The Belgian laws are as imperative as the 
American laws, and if our ships are not favored in 
the American ports, our law orders that the Ameri- 
can ships shall be treated in the same manner in our 
ports.” Boston Com. Adv. 


The New York Journal of Commerce stutes that 
the tonusge duty charged on the British Queen, of 
of which the Belgian government complains, has al- 
ready been refunded to the consul of that govern- 
ment, and that no doubt exists that our relations will 
be restored to their former footing, immediately 
on that fact being known to the government of Bel- 
giuin. 


rots k-en or ihe rosnie ol Jukn Lali ‘to wholesale butchers of his specics. When the 
himself. The impatience which their presses begin Bogue forts were captured. the poor devils of Chi- 
to show, at the little progress yet made towards | nese soldiers, who were forced by their own officers 
terminating the contest, evinces an apprehension that 10 fight, finally fled and clustered together outside of 
| they have undertaken a task that inay cost them the fort on a narrow point of land, crowded upon it 
more lives and more time than they expected or in- 22 far as the sea on all sides would allow, and the In- 
tended to expend upon it. We have had some ex- dian sepoys were allowed to approach within conve- 
perience in our own country recently, of the truth nient distance and fire into the unresisting mass, till 
of this admonition, that victory is not always with; all the men composing it were killed or wounded.” 
the many or the cunning, nor the battle with the! . CENTRAL AMERICA. 

strong. To hope for a war to be successful it ought | Captain Cowan, of the brig Henry Lee, at New 
| at least to be in the judgmentof men, an indispensa- Vork from San Juan Nicaragua, reports that the 
ble and just war. The resources of the govern- | British blockade of the port was raised on the 20th 
ment of seventeen millions of enlightened and civi- Of September, and that the blockading vessels sailed 
lized people have found ita task of more than five the next day fur Europe. 


years for them to subdue a handful of strolling sa- | SOUTH AMERICA. 
In the Diario de Pernambuco, of Sept. 


vages upon their own borders and surrounded on all 
isides as they were. General after General has 
been balled, laurel after laurel lost ina contest in addressed to Gen. Caxias, conferring upon him the 
I which the whole nation felt mortified that they had rau of field marshal. It appears that in a battle 
become engaged. How many lives have been lost,. — with the rebels on the 20th of August, the latter 
how many constitutions ruined, how many mil- were put completely to the rout, with the loss of 
lions have been expended in this disgraceful affair, | many killed and 300 prisoners, among whom were 
is yet to be ascertained—but that they were the several of the rebel leaders. 

price and penalty of an exceedingly imprudent if; „A Jeter from Para is mentioned in the Diario, 
not of an unrighteous course of policy towards the Which complains that the English were ſortiſzing 
wretched beings we had made victims to our rapaci- themselves in the territory they had usurped from 
ty, who Will question? We can sympathize with the Brazil, and, not content with this insult, were stir- 
British thereture—however humiliating is the ad- ring up discontents among the adjoining population. 
mission, in their impatience at the prospect of a 


MEXICO. 
procrastinated contest with the numerous and dis- RELATIVE STRENGTH or THE TEXAN AND Mexican 
tant people with whom their government has com- FLEETS. 


From the New Orleans papers we gather 
menced a war without even the shadow of a pre- the following statement of the naval force of the two 
text,—nay, for a purpose avowedly unrighteous to | bellizerents. 

the last extent. What is the real cause assigned? | The Texian squadron at the present time, consists 
‘The local authorities of Canton, notoriously seduced Of four vessels, viz.— 

by the cupidity for trade, counteuanced by those en- The ws Austin, bearing the broad pennant of com- 
gaged in the British trading establishments there, modore Moore, mounting eighteen 24 pounders and 
had habitually evaded certain laws of the empire. two 18 pounders. 

designed and calculated for the good of the people.| The Brig Wharton, Capt. J. K. Lothrop—sixteen 
The government remonstrated with characteristic 18 pounders. 

kindness,—and visited disobedience with reiterated | Schr. San Antonio, W. Seeger, lieutenant com- 
admonitions, —until emboldened by impunity on one ; PWdinz—seven 12 pounders. 

hand aud encouraged by British armaments on the. Sch. San Bernard, D. H. Crisp, lieut. command- 
other, they bid defiance to the authorities of their g= seven 12 pounders. 

government, This practical rebellion was no long- Every gun on the Texan vessels throws shot far 


er tu be endurcd, and the government at length took superior to the celebrated paixhan shot in many par- 
measures to euferce obedience by forfeiting to de- | ticulars, and far more destructive. 

struction the whole accumulated mass of the poison The Mexican squadron is as follows; 
| which those traders were notoriously conspiring to, The steamer Montezuma, mounting two 68 poun- 
smuggle into the empire, and by increasing the pen- ders and eight 32 pounders, all paixhan guns. 

alties for attempting to evade the laws. John Bull], The steamer Guadaloupe—two 68 pounders—paix- 
was about to lose a profitable trallic—and rather han, guns.“ ; 
than lose it, a war is waged against the largest em- The old “Cıty of Dublin” steamer—2 18 pounders. 
pire on the globe. Schooner Eagle—one 32, and six 18 pounders 

‘The war is waged accordingly—and they have Paixhan guns. 

succeeded in destroy ing the lives of many thousand Brig Yucetano—twelve 18 pounders and two 12 
of the Chinese,—they have burnt and destroyed | pounders. 

much of their property—and levied contributions of | Brig Champecheano—one 18 pounder and six 12 
many millions of dollars upon their cities, and that pounders. k i - l 
too, without much loss on their part, in battle. But Schooner Sisalanio—one 9 poundər and two six 
like our campaigns in Florida, it is not in the list of | Pounders. 
| killed and wounded that we are to look for the fear- | Altogether, the seven Mexican vessels mount 45 
ful ravages upon the assailing armies. We must | Suns, the four Texian vessels 50 guns:—the Mexi- 
turn to the nosrtrals for the melancholy detail of Lans, it will be seen, having greatly the advantage 
actual loss. Whole regiments of the re-inforcing in weight of metal. 

troops recently embarked from England fur China,, TEXIAN INDEPENDENCE. Well do we remember 
are already said to have been swept otf by disease being in the town of Washington, on the Brasos ri- 
incident to the climate. ver, (Texas) on the mght when the Declaration of 

The Boston Courier says—We have scen the ori- Independence was signed. It was a night of alarm 

ginal letter, from which the following is an extract. {and confusion. The disastrous news of the fall of 
It was written by a merchaut of Boston, who has re- the Alamo—of the death of Travis, Bowie and 
sided some years in Canton, and whose veracity can- | Crocket, was brought at sun-down by a messenger 
not be doubted, dated “Canton, May 24, 1842. In hot and furious from the seat of massacre. We 
China the Britisb forces have made religion and civ- | give therefore, with more than common pleasure, 
ilization, in the eyes of the Chinese, synonymous | the names, age, place of nativity, and last residence 
with murder and rapine. Violating women, who before emigration to Texas, of the delegates who 
committed suicide immediately afterwards—breaking | signed the Declaration of Independence of tho re- 
to pieces monuments erected to the momory of the | public of Texas, convened in the town of Washing- 
dead—diggiog up and mutilating bodies—protecting | ton, on the 2d March, 1836. 


BRA II. 
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20th, is an imperial despatch dated August 29th, and . 
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Niners names Ages Plate nativity. Last residence. | 
Richard Ellis, Pres. 54 Virginia, Alabama. 
tharles B. Stewart 39 S. Carolina, Louisiana. 
James Collingworth, 30 Tennessee, Tennessee. 


their arms, ammunition, horses, and more than six | 1814, now twenty eight years. in the foreizn diplo- 


hundred men, killed, wounded and prisoners—the | macy of his country, during which time he has es- 
latter being well treated.” tablished a character respected at home and abroad.” 


— 


Edwin Waller, 35 Virginia, Missouri. Í remain, Messrs. Kuitors vours very respectfully, [Galignani’s ( Paris) Messenger. 
Asa Brighain, 46 Mass. Louisiana. | F. DE ARRANGUIZ, Mexicun consul. = i 
J. D. S. Byrone, 38 Georgia, Florida. s IOWA INDIAN TREATY. Traders’ claims 
Francisco Ruez, 54 Bexar, Mex. Bexar. : - ITEAIS. against the Indians. The claims, as presented by the 
J. Antonio Navarro, 41 Bexar, Mex. Bexar. The states of Hanover have granted eleven mil- | traders against the Indians at the Jate treaty, amount- 
J. B. Badgett, 29 N. Carolina. Arkansas. lions of Prussian crowns (£1,500,000) for a generai,ed to the sum of $312,366 24—amount allowed 
W. D. Laas, 28 Kentucky, ‘Tennessee. railway system of sixty German iniles. 9258,566 34—difference 853.799 50. The Indians 
Wm. Menifee, 40 Tennessee, Alabama. The wheat crop oſ Frauce in 1842 has almost doubl- pay 8200, 000 of these demands and the government 
John Fiber. 36 Virginia, Virginia. ed itself during the last thirty years, and that of pota- | the baia e, 999,566 34. [Inea Gazette. 
Matthew Caldwell, 38 Kentucky, Missouri. toes is five-fold, during the same period. | — 
William Motely, 24 Virgina, Kentucky. . The Siecle mentions a serious quarrel as having; PRESENTATION Or TYE MEXICAN MINIS- 
Lorenzo De Zavala, 47 Yucatan, M. France or M taken place at Rome, between the secretary of state, TER. Gen Almonte, the envoy extraordinary and 
A . r g š ee - o . e i ` 
Geo. W. Smith, 33 N. Carolina, Alabama. Cardinal Laneruschini and M. Krizotf, of the Russian minister plenipotentiary of the republic of 3 : 
À Laa f ee pe ary of the republic of Mexico, 
Stephen H. Everitt, 29 New York, New York. | embassy. presented to the president hy the acting secretary of 
Elijah Stapp, 53 Virginia, Missouri. The emperor Nicholas is said to have allowed, state, he delivered the following address as 
Claiborn West, 36 ‘Tennessee, Louisiana. | for the first time these twelve years, full permission Phe fetter whieh | have the honori . 1 
. : „ = . f 55 1 x : i place in your 
N. B. Scates, 30 Virginia, Kentucky. for any families that wished it, to spend their winter ecellency's hans. sufficiently manifests the senti- 
Michael B. Menard, 31 Canada. Iilmois. in Paris. ; P ments of trae friendship which animate his excellen- 
A. B. Hardin, 33 Georgia, 1 ennessee. Fhe greater portion of the town of Zechanow, in ex, the president of the Mexican republic, towards 
Juhu W. Buntin, 28 Tennessee, Tennessee. Russia, has been destroyed by fire, and three hun- the government of these United States. I can assure 
Thomas J. Gazley, 35 New York. Louisiana. dred families reduced tu destitution. Four exeellency that mine are in perfeet accordance 
Robert M. Coleman, 37 Kentucky, Kentucky. , The Jugsburg Gazele says that the Shah of Persia \ ith these. and that during the period of my stay in 
S.C. Robertson, 50 N. Carolma, ‘Tennessee. ; has accepted the mediation of England in its ditler- this voter as Ie re 5 n y ti y [ 
Geo. C. Childers 32 Tennessee, Tennessee. ences with the Ottoman Porte. ony „ p : „„ 
| , 115 soe. | : ; j i will omit no endeavour to consolidate the friendship 
Bailey Hardiman, 41 ‘Tennessee, Tennessee.] A rich mine of yellow amber, of a hardness equal! between the two nations, which by their political im- 
Robert Potter, 36 N. Carolina, N. Carolina. o rock crystal, has just been discovered in the neigh- j portance, in this hemis hares te e 10 of their 
Thomas J. Rusk, 29 S. Carolina. Georgia. | borhood of the towm of Zehderick, near Potsdam.— Institutions, and for ae 5 no lesa 0 0 to 
Charles S. Taylor 28 England, New York. This discovery is the more remarkable, as up to the | be considered. but whieh it would take im a 
es ’ lan a ’ | 1€ be considered, but which it would take much time to 
John . Rokerts, 40 V irginia, Louisiana. present tine yellow amber has only been found in ‘enumerate,are called to remain in a state of constant 
Robert Hamilton, 53 Scotland, N. Carolina the Baltic, or on the shores of that sea. amity, and good understanding with each other, not 
Colin Ale Kenny, 70 J. Jersey, Kentucky. | as : — — only for the promotion of their reciprocal welfare, 
A. H. Lattimore, 27 Tennessee, Tennessee. | NATIONAL AFPALKM but also from the fact that they are the protectors and 
Jines Power, 18 Ireland, Louisiana. — — —-——--- — — {= ce | perpetnators of trae republican priaeiples, in the vast 
Sam Houston, 43 Virginia, Tennessee i APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. Am tien continent. 
David Thomas, 0 Tennessee, “Tennessee. | CONSULS. Samuel Melean, of Missouri, lor. May providence favor my desires.” 
E. Conrad, 20 Pennsylvania, Penn. Cien Fuegos, in the is and of Cuba. Leo whieh the president replied as follows: 
Martin Farmer, 2 Virginia, Missouri. | S. M. Cochran, of Baltimore, for Maracaibo, in! “It affords me pleasure to receive you as the repre: 
I. O. Le Grand, 33 N Carolina, Alabama. Venezuela, in the place of Wu. J. Dubs, resigned. sentative of the Mexican republig, and nothing will 
S. W. Blount, @ 28 Georgin, Georgia. 3 j be wanting on my part, compatible with the honor of 
James Gaines, 63 Virginia, Virginia. CONSUL. President Tyler has officially recog- ‘the United States, to encourage that friend!y feeling 
W. Clark, Jt 73 N. Carolina, Georgia. nized Juhann Daniel Kleudzgen. as consul general of between the two countries which you represent to be 
S. 0. Peunington, 27 Kentucky, Arkansas. | Brunswick and Lunenburg tor the United States, to, the chief object of your mission. Every motive of 
Wm. C. Crowford, 31 N. Carolina, Alabama. | reside at New Vork. public interest leads ine to hope, that your mission 
John Turner, 34 N. Carolina, Tennessee. will be signalized by confirming and strengthening 
Benj. B Goodrich. 37 Virginia, Alabama. THE CABINET. Many rumors being abroad of the bonds of amity and friendship which should al- 
Geo. W. Barnet, 43 S. Carolina, Mississippi. ; expected changes in the presidents cabinet, we fecl; Ways exist between neighboring states, and nothing 
James G. Swisher, 41 Tennessee, Tennessee. | jt to be our duty to stale as we are able to do, that shail be wanting on my part to bring about so desira- 
Jesse Grimes, 18 N. Carolina, Alabama. no changes in the offices of heads of departments? ble an end.” [.Madisonian Oct. 28. 
S. Rhoades Fisher, 41 Pennsylvania Penn. are likely to take place before or during the ap- ; 
Saul. A. Mavereck, s9 S. Carolina, S. Carolina. proaching session of congress and that whatever JOINT REGrLATION OF THE WAR AND NAVY DEPART- 
John White Bower, 27 Georgia, Arkansas. changes may after that time occur, (if any) will he MENTS. 
J. B. Woods, S4 Kentucky, Kentucky. in the spirit of most friendly relations between the Washington, November 15, 1842. 
Jou W. Moore, u3 Pennsylvania, Tennessee. president and all the present heads of departments.; The following regulation for workiug-hours 
! throughout the year having been agreed upon by the 


Andrew Briscoe, 25 Mississippi, e L. Wadisonian, 
[.Viw Orleans Bulletin. Upon this short paragraph the Globe of Monday Seeretaries of the departments of war and of the 
From the New Orleans Bee we extract: Consu- esening makes a commentary of some length, the ‘navy, and having been appruved by the president of 


late of the republic of. Mexico. New Orleans, Nov. pith and marrow of which is contamed in the fol- the United States, is to be ubserved atthe armories, 
‘arsenals, aud ordnafice depots, at the fortifications, 


9, 1842. Messrs. Editors of the Bee. Trusting to lowing extracts: | ) 
sour impartiality, J request you to re-publish an ac- | “The executive now returns to the democratic | and all other places where men are employed by 
count of the late successes of the Mexican army at Sriends he had left, suri ounded by a body guard noto- | olficers belonging 10 the war department; and at the 
San Antonio de Betar, which Ihave extracted from rious, of Jate years for the most EXCESSIVE hostility | navy yardsand stations. 
uiticial documents, received per schrs. Emblem and to those whom they now aflect to call friends. What! During the months of May, June, July and Au— 
Creole, and dated Matamoros, 20th October. solitary instance do we sce of a public trust cf any! gust, the tunel for commencing work Win be given 
“On the Llth of September, early in Me morning l iuportance reposed in auy new bands, except they lat 65 A. M.—the signal for recess, at 12 M.—the 
M E a aera 4 i J Ə! be of the old lederal school, or of the new one of, signal to re-commence, at 1 P. M.—avd the signal 
Gen. Woll, with a force ol six hundred cavalry and -apostates from the democracy? We ask our demo | to close work forthe day, at 6; P.M l 
feur hundred infantry, tock possession oi PAN ANTO i ora lic bretliren, tu look-out’ them, and seg to whom! During the” remainder of the year the signal to 
mode hear. One hundred and filly Texaus en- the president has confided the influential positions of commence work will be given al 7 A. M. or at sun- 
trenched themselves in the houses of the public the government. Are they contided to such men as! ride when later than 7—the signal for recess, at 12 
sare; but upon learning that a part of the Mexi- | he democratie majorities, which have recently sbo- M.—tne sigual to re-commence, at J2 hours 45 mi- 
can army was marching upon n ken throughout the Union, would call to such places: ‘nutes M., and the signal to close work for the day, 
Weir number made their escape, and seventytwo Ig the democratic party can answer in the atlirma-, at 63 P. M., or at sunset when earlier than 63. 
surrendered at discretion alten an hour's fruitless tive, then we may admit that the president has given! The time rolls will be kept as usual. At the end 
resistance. Those who fled will probably escape, asio „ o ae „ ou e whole wock, Ht be add- 
mer earnest of a sincere disposition to return to the, of each month the whole working time will be a 
.. Uy dense Tug, l friends he had left. ied up, and will determine the number of days to bo 
“On the 13th three hundred Texans approached | “But what does the official of this morning an- entered on the pay rolls, averaging the day at tea 
San Antonio. Cen. Woll felt the town with a part nounce on the subject of this renewal of good ſel- working hours. Thus in the month of May, June, 
uf his forces to give them battle, wheu the Texans ‘lowship with the democracy, which major Noah July and August, the working time of cach 24 hours 
coumenced a retreat. Alter retiring about three (himself a repentant simmer, and a peculiar favorite will make a day and a tenth, and iu the winter 
ania half leagués, being overtaken by the Mexican | with the existing powers) was chosen to proclaim— months, it will make lesg than a day. Fach work- 
ruops, they formed belund an impe: etrable copse |The public mind has been filled with anticipations by ` man is to be credited on the pay rolls for as many 
upon the Arroyosalado, and prepared to defend | the intimations of the Midisonian, Nee York Herald and! days as his working time includes periods of tea 
tuemselves. General Woll engaged them, and dur | fhe p-rsonal confidants of the president, that the way to hours. i ; 
lig the action perceived that a hundred and filly | this return to his ancient friends was to be opencd up J. C. SPENCER, seerelary of war. 
lexans had attacked his rear. He immediately de- by a new cabinet. ‘The names of Cass and Stevens A. P. UPSHUR, secretary of nary. 
The foregoing regulation is published tor the intor- 


a id 4 * a ` * „ . 
spatched colonels Montero, Rangel and Carrasso, have been held up for the premiership, and ander 
mation and government of the army. 


with two squadrons of the regiments of cavalry of such auspices, ‘the Boston stuuiy' given to the guvern- We „ „ 

Santa Anna and a small ficid piece, who, after a ment was to be removed. But at seems this refor- By order: . R. JONES, 4j t gen. 

quarter of an hour’s action, killed one hundred and ination is adjourned. Oficial notice of the inipor-! War department, aj gews office, Nov. 17, 19-42. 

taenty Texans, took fifteen prisoners and wounded tant fact is thus promulgated in the Madisonian of DRA acon 

live. this morning,“ &e. i , rik NAVY. POET 
Thie United States steam frigate Mississippi, after 


g tor Il mouths without an accident, has been 


“Those who were upon the Arroyosalado, after 
Charlestown, 


having suffered great less, retreated, and were not 
pursued, as night intervened, and the Mexicans re- 
yuired reat, having eaten nothing during the whole 


Gay. - 


DIPLOMATIC.—"Christopher Hughes, Ameri- running I ü 1 
can charge d'affaires at the Hague, has arrived at laid up in ordmary at the navy yal 3 i 
Paris, hotel Tronchet, Rue Fronehet. Mr. Hughes under charge of an assistant Se i 0 15 
is the only example of an A.nerican citizen being has been detached. Commander Franklin Buchanan 
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has taken command of the sloop-of-war Vincennes, 
now fitting out at the Brooklyn navy yard, for the 
coast of Africa, and the officers of the Mississippi 
have also been ordered to the Vincennes. ‘The new 
sloop-of-war Saratoga, now at Portsmouth, N. H , 
will also proceed to Africa, as the flag-ship of capt. 
Gregory, (he commander of the squadron on that 
coast. These two vessels, with the Vandatia, capt. 
Ramsay, and the Somers, commander A. Slidell Mac- 
kenzie, now on that coast, will about muke up the 
force of 80 guns, which, by the late treaty, the United 
States have pledged themselves to keep an the Afri- 
can coast. The steam frigate Fulten, capt. Cooper, 
bas also been Jaid up at the Brooklyn navy yard, and 
the expectation is, that the Missouri, on her arrival 
here, will share the same ſate.— VI York American, 
ov. >. i ; ; ; 
The United States steam frigate Missouri sailed 
for Vera Cruz on the Sch instaut; officers aud crew 


all well. 


THE ARMY. 
MILITARY MOVEMENT. A letter dated at Fort Tow- 


„October 16, says: “A company of the 6th infan- 
155 a company of the 2d dragoons (l) left 


try (C) and 
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successive chiefs, from Jackson to Tyler, may have | 


had their personal views or inclinations. But no 
large and intelligent view of what should be the na- 
tional purpose on the matter, has been taken. We 
have, in a word, had some confused presidential or 
administrative potions on the subject, and some per- 
sonal purposes of our leading meuz- but no public or 
governmental policy in regard to it. 

The country itself, whose more unanimous public 
passions dictate the little of national counsel and po- 
liey which we can be said to have, is distracted, 
upon this question, in a manner which alinost for- 
bids a decision. The north, in spite of a general 
sympathy of race and of political opinions, mixes the 
question of slavery and of the balance of power be- 
tween the north and south, with the general question. 
The south, on its side, rather desires the annexation 
of Texas, as the means of securing her own institu- 
tions. The west, less affected by fanatical passions 
or local jealousies, simply consults the coinmon feel- 
ing of identity of race, and desires to defend or even 
unite with Texas. Let it be here remarked, that 
(though not yet so anticipated) the second step is the 
inevitable consequence of the first. 


Such are, at present, the larger aspects of the 


this post to-day for Camp Washita, where they are question. What particular steps the actual adminis- 


to commence 


One company of dragoons have been there since 
April last.“ 


TEXAS. We notice that the remarks of Mr. 
John Quincy Adams touching the probability that 
Texas will be annexed to these United States are 
exciting attention among many reflecting men. We 
have not very closcly weighed the arguments in fa- 
vor of such a conclusion, but we are free to avow 


our belief that there are many persone of influ- 


ence in this country who look to such a proceeding, 
and consequently favor all action abroad and at 
home which excites sympathy for Texas and hostili- 
ty towards Mexico. 
Texas. | 
Mexico (which we hope and believe) let her exist 
as a substantive nation. But we trust that she will 
never minister to the means of making Jaws for the 
U. States. Certainly she cannot Jong in peace do it 
for all the U. States. U. S. Gazette, 20th Nov. 


Tue Trxan arestion. The condition of this new 
state is cvidently becoming exccedingly periious, 
and the probability strong, if not of its direct subju- 
gation, yet of its gradual ruin, by repeated Mexican 
invasions, Which her poverty and her want of a vi- 
gorous government, permit her not to repel: so that, 
wastiue gradually away, and abandoning her present 
wide liinits. her population will be coin elled either 
to concentrate themselves within such a territory as 
they can defend, and there gave themselves more 
vigorous laws, or, in their scattered condition, yield 
gradually, till these predatory ineursions turn into 
fixed possessions, and they submit, region aller re- 
gion, to Mexican conquest. 

In spite of the contempt in which, since the slaugh- 
ter of San Jacinto, we have held the Mexican arms, 
yet late events have made it apparent that the rival 
States are most unequally matched. National valor 
is vain, without the material resources of modern 
warfare. Forces, however brave, that cannot keep 
the field, must yield, at last, to even meaniy apponit- 
ed armics, supported out of a very superior popula- 
tion, and supplied with the means of olfence. While 
Santa Anna shall retain his present sway, which he 
seems to be every day consolidating, and which is, 
indeed, we are persuaded, a great good to Mexico— 
he will evidently pursue his present policy, always 
so useful to the master of a despotic state whose do- 
minion at home is not yet secure—that of occupying 
in foreign wars the turbulent spirits who might re- 
sist him at home. If, then, he retains his present 
mastery over Mexico, which this very contest aids 
him to keep, Texas will probably be overpowered, 
unless she finds, not merely an irregular assistance 
from our people, but the direct support of our gov- 
ernment. Whether this shall or shall not be formal- 
ly afforded is a question which must now, in all pro- 
bability, soon arise. It is time that we were consi- 
dering it. Powers far remoter than we and less con— 
cerned by mere sympathies (we mean England and 
France) have probably—because their's is a far jee- 
ing policy, and approaching questions rarely find 
then debating when action should have beyun—al- 
ready marked out to themselves their course. One 
ol them, it is somewhat more than suspected, has 
already atforded Mexico indirect aid, by countenanc- 
ing her public loans. And both are said, upon pro- 
bable authority, to have determined upon jointly me- 
dating between the contending states. 

Cui own government—which can scarcely be said 
to have a policy on any subject—has fluctuated in all 
i's views of what concerns the new republic. The 


the erection of ferinaneht barracks, 
& c. major Fauntleroy, 2d dragoons, in coiamand. 


The U. States need no part of 
if she can maintain her indcpendence of 


| tration has taken, in advance of the approaching ses- 
sion of congress, we scarcely know. A squadron is 
supposed to have been ordered to Vera Cruz. This 

is, of course, but done as a precautionary measure. 

Its aspect, however, is rendered less pacific by the 
‘fact of posting a force on the coast of the invading, 
not the invaded country. Our own relations with 
| Mexico are by no means friendly. The administra- 
tion is obviously disposed to make or to seize the oc- 
casion of a foreign war, for the purpose. like Santa 
Anna, of strengthening itself at home. [ls two more 
confidential organs at Washington and New York— 
people little addicted to having or hazarding any 
thoughts of their own—have let it be clearly seen 
that the executive is bent on taking sides with Texas. 


It seems to be apprehended that there will be Eu- 
ropean interference if we take part. As to this, we 


is like to do. 
our territory, she haa probably even now subsidized 
Mexico; and this, she will continue to do. If she 
attempts to interfere by arms, her rival will do the 
same; and it will be Texas, the United States and 
France, against Mexico and England. She will back 
Mexico by negotiation and Joans; but she will not 
make open cause with her. 


What, in the imbecile and distracted counsels that 
we have, will be done, is extremely uncertar. I is 
‘exceedingly questionable, whether we ought to in- 
terfere; and still more questionable if we shall, whe- 
ther we ought or not. 

Upon the considerations more strictly domestic, 
and especially those which regard the south, we may 
touch at another time. There are not wanting some 
very high ones, and yet but little submitted to the 
public view. [Rich. Whig of Rd. 
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STATES OF THE UNION, 


NEW YORK. 


BurraLo.—The amount of business transacted at 
Buffalo may be judged of by the report of that of the 
week ending the l2thinst. The total value of the re- 
ceipts of the week was estimated ul over ONE MIL- 
LION OF DOLLARS. Amongst the principal articles 
there were 61,449 bbls. of flour; 182.100 bushels of 
wheat; 12,300 bushels of corn; 2,121 bbls. beef and 
pol k; 1,811 bbls. whiskey; 1,811 bbls. seed; 8,420 kegs 
butter, 1,044 boxes and 900 casks cheese, &c. &c. 

Flour selling at 83 30; wheat 62; cents for good 
qualities. 


— 


NEW JERSEY. 


The apportionment bill passed divides the state into 
five districts, whose population, and the vole given in 
them at the late election, were as follows: 

Oct. 1242. 


FiRST DISTRICT. Pop. vV. B. V. 
Cape May 5.324 125 696 
Cumberland 14 374 1,341 1,314 
Salem 16,024 1,442 1,543 
Gloucester 25,438 1,557 1,839 
Atlantic 8,726 344 424 

69 886 5,379 5,816 

SECOND DISTRICT. 

Burlington 32,831 2,499 2,829 
Monmouth 32,909 3.041 1,856 
Mercer 21,502 1,655 1,830 

87,242 7,195 6,515 


— 2. ĩðudãẽ e ß ĩðͤ ß ß aye ae — 
Tuinp DISTRICT. 
Hunterdon 24.789 2.781 1.840 
Warren 20,366 2-476 1.412 
Sussex 21,770 2,931 1.170 
66,925 8 144 4,412 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
Somerset 17455 1,493 1.580 
Middlesex 21.893 1,903 1.876 
Morris 25,844 2.386 2,406 
65,192 5.787 5,862 
Fir TH DISTRICT. 
Essex 44.621 2.616 3405 
Hudson 9 493 422 709 
Bergen 13,223 1,343 976 
Passa ic 16,734 1,059 1.204 
84,061 5 415 6.294 


[.Vereark Daily vbdvertiser. 

New Jersey Finances. According tu the trea- 
surer's late report, are in a very flourishing condi- 
‘tion, The receipts for the year amount to $125,700, 
jall derived from the usual sources of revenue, ex- 
'cept $1,600 from the state prison, and $1,250 from 
the tax on the Paterson and Hudson River railroad. 
Of this, $41,000 have been appropriated to the pay- 
ment of temporary loans. The amount due the 
school fund is $93,926 62. Balance in the treasurer's 
hands, $10,871 54. The state expenses for the year 
| have been $73,282 46, being 89,000 less than the er- 
penses of the previous year. Sə much for the econo- 


my and prudence of its administration. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

SHARE IN THE PROCEEDS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS.— 
We understand, says the Keystone, that his excellen- 
| cy, governor Porter, has received official information 
‘from the treasury department at Washington, that 
the accounting 1 have adjusted the accounts of 
the several states and territuries, under the act of 

congress entitled: “An act to appropriate the proceeds 
‘of the sales of public lands and to grant pre-emption 
rights,” approved Sept. 4, 1841. ‘he amount found 


are clear that England has already done all that she due the state of Pennsylvania, we learn, is 860, 313, 
To check the southern extension of 


which will be paid upon application. Mr. Mann, the 
state treasurer, is the authorised agent to receive it. 


| VIRGINIA. 

Bangs. The Bank of Virginia and the Farmer 
Bank of Virginia have made official reports of their 
condition on the first of the present month. Compa- 
| red with the condition of those institutions a year ago 
that is, on the Ist of November, 1341, the reports 
Show that a large reduction has been made in their 
liabilities the past year. For instance, the report of 
ithe Bank of Virginia, shows that during the past year 
5 has called in of its outstanding debt $943,171 22; 
and decreased its circulation 5739, 562. 

Dabney’- debt ($535,624 41) being charged to pro- 
fit and loss, this item (expenses deducted) in 1842, 
was only $57,825 74, while in the previous year it 
was $926,375 84; and it has paid its depusits the 
amount of $403,015. The present debt due to the 
bank is $4,491,877; its specie 8862 130; stocks $129,- 
135; real estate $351,181. Its capital 53,644, 100: 
circulation $2,217,739; deposites $541 823. 

During the year the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia 
has called in of its outstanding debt the sum of S857, 
854; and decreased its circulation $747,600; paid of its 
deposits $203,037. The present debt due the bank 
is $4,372,U98; its specie $505,515; stocks 118,477; 
' state loan $99, 000; real estate $217,679. its capital, 
$2,608,325; circulation $1,959,902; deposites 739,273. 

kxcuance Bang or VIndIxIA.— te following is 
a comparative view of the condition of the Exchange 
bank, at the periods designated: 
Ist of October 1841 


Ist of Oct. 1842 


[Outstanding debt 82,859,715 82 83,422 035 57 
Due by other banks 215,356 87 173,647 31 
Specie 215,299 17 233.211 62 
Circulation 826 570 00 544, 462 00 

Due to other banks 115,620 85 100.275 61 
Deposites 577,979 88 419,113 40 


jt will be seen from this statement that, like the 
other banks of Virginia, the Exchange has elected a 
considerable decrease of its habilities, as compared 
with its cash assets within the last twelve months. 


Bank or tHE VAI.LEV.— The following is a con- 
re view of the condition of the bank of the 

alley on the Ist of October 1841, and Ist of Octo- 
ber 1842: 7 

In 1841, there were notes discounted $1,421,901 
81; inland bills do. $260,314 43. Total $1,682,346 
24. In 1842, notes discounted $1 362,609 01; mand 
bills do. $57,528 66. Total $1,420,137 67. Decrease 
of outstanding debt 8262, 208 57; circulation, 1841, 
$864,803 00; circulation, 1842, $672,429 00. Difer- 
ence $192,374 00. In 1841, specie, 5286, 865 48, m 
1842, do. 5280, 479 51. 
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been decreased $262,207 57, and the circulation - of 
the bank $192,271 00. 
TENNESSEE. 

LecisLarcre. The Nashville Whig of Tuesday, 
I5th inst. gives the annexed account of the proceed- 
ings of that body: l 

“The senate, on Saturday, refused to go into the 
election of senators in congress, by a party vote.— 
The senate also rejected the hill to appoint commis- 
sioners to investigate the affairs of the bank of the 
state; this bill was also rejected by a strict party 
vote. 

“In the house, on Saturday, the ball in relation to 
the appropriation of §200.000 for the improvement 
of the rivers in Last Tennessee and the western dis- 
trict was read the third time and passed. The vote | 
on the bill Yo extend the stay of execution on Judg- 
ments before justices of the peace was reconsider- | 
ed, and the bill passed, extending the stay to eight 
months. The bill directing the state bank to receive | 
all not s under discount on the payment of interest, 
and authorise the suspension of specie payments on 
notes of five dollars and under, until the Ist of Jan- 
vary, 1344, was indefinitely pustponed, or, in other 
words, rejected. | 
“The two houses did not adjourn yesterday as 


heretofore resolved upon. The prospect afforded by 
the action of the senate yesterday morning. of dis- 
tricting the state for congress, induced the postpone- 
ment of the day of adjournment until to-morrow, 
Wednesday. 

“On Saturday, the house bill to apportion the con- 
gressicnal districts was rejected on its first reading 
in the senate, and the result communicated by the 
clerk to the house of representativen Subsequent- 
ly, however, a message was sent tothe house re- 
questing a return of the bill, which messaze was 
complied with, and yesterday the vote of rejection 
was reconsidered, and the bill put upon its passage. 
An amendment in lieu of the original bill was then 
moved by Mr. ‘Turney. and adopted as a compromise 
measure, and the bill as amended, passed to a se- 
eond reading. 

“We entertain very little doubt that the bill will 
pass throush its subsequent stages in the senate with- 
out further amendment, and there is good reason to 
believe that it will be concurred in hy the house. 
The final result cannot be known till Wednesday. 

“Taking the governor’s election in 184]. as the 
test, this bill assigns the first, fourth, fiſth, sixth, and 


ninth districts to the Van Buren party; and the se- Madison 
cond, third, seventh, eighth, tenth, and eleventh dis- Lucas 


trice to the whig party. However unacceptable 
the composition of the districts may be to a portion 


of the pecple, (and it is far from acceptable to some 
of their representatives who may feel baund, from a Allen 
sense of duty to the whole state, to give the bill | Athens 
their sanction,) all parties, we think, ought to re- Darke 
Joice that the work has been, or is likely to be, ne- Gallia 
complished in some shape. before the adjournment | Harden 


Of the extra session.” 
The legislature adjourned sine die on the 16th inst. 
After rejecting the bill from the house, for dividing 


the state into congressional districts, and returning Mercer 


it to the house, the senate sent a message asking its 


return, and Mr. Turney then moved a compromise | Putnam 
bill, which was passed in senate, ayes 14, noes 10, Van Wert 


and in the house ayes 40 to 23 noes. I divides the 
state into eleven districts. in six of which, the whigs 
at the last governor’s election had majorities amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 10,588, and the Van Buren 
gear a in the other five amounted to 7,343. 

Whe senate refused, by a strict party vote, to go 
into joint ballot for the election of United States 
senators. ‘They passed a resolution to “appoint” J. 
C. McLemore. esq. a senator to congress, but the 
house refused to consider the resolution. 

The senate also by a strict party vote, refused to 
appoint commissioners to investigate the affairs of 
the state bauk. 

The bill to extend the stay of executions upon all 
judgments before justices of the peace to eight 
months, became a law on the [6th. 


OHIO. 
Official returns of the election of governor in 1942, 
com pared with the presidential election. in 1840. 


+ 


President. Governor. 
Countirs V. B. Har. Shann. Cor. King 
Montgomery 2951 3427 2955 3071 45 
Licking 3516 3357 3485 2755 193 
Columbiana 3650 3600 3468 2809 211 
Morgan 1910 1851 1891 1567 62 
Logan 845 1574 846 1264 73 
Urmon 5TT 946 532 784 39 
Champaign 1207 2002 1251 1638 35 
Carroll 1545 1677 1480 1504 54 
Jefferson 2218 2300 2231 2162 94 


— .. + 
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Whig loss since 1840 27718 ; 
Canais.—The Wabash and Erie canal will be com- 
pleted through Ohio to the Indiana state line this 


full, but too late to feel the effects of trade this 
season. The water is to be Jet in to the termination 
at Maumee by the 20th inst., previous to which the 
aqueduct across Swan creek, at Toledo, will be fin- 
ished. 
ILLINOIS. 
Important Decision.—A decision was made by 
judge Lockwood, ut the late term of the Macoupin 
circuit court, which, if sustained, will have an im- 
portant bearing upon the collection of debts in this 
state. At a previous term, a judginent had becu ob- 
tained upon a cause of action accruing prior to May 
1, 1841, under the act “regulating the sale of pro- 
perty,” commonly called the “valuation law,” which 
took effect on that day, the defendants tendered real 
estate, in satisfaction of the execution. No levy 
however was made. The plaintiff brought suit in 
an action of debt upon the judgment in order to take 
the case out af the operation of the valuation law. 


61 The declaration was demurred to, on the ground that 


a ae | 
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Wasbincten 1458 2109 l l 
Cuyahoga 1814 3102 1997 2504 18 the cause of action was the same as in the former 
Geauga 921 2310 888 1733 Jot), suit, and that another suit for the recovery of the 
Muskingum 2772 4367 2816 3499: 41 Same money could not be brought. The court over- 
Perry 2097 1471 1946 1170 ruled the demurrer, and in substance decided that 
Monae %75 1086 1812 761 40 the plaintiff might bring suit on a former judgment, 
Belmont 2662 3166 2865 2770 171 that such jndsment constituted a new and sufficient 
Warren 1304 2813 1643 2525 47 cause of action, and that a recovery in such second 
Greene 1172 9321 1244 9105 76 suit, would take the case out of the operation of the 
Coschocton 2009 1530 1943 1302 lli valuation law, and piace it upon the same fouting 
Harrison 1739 2003 1835 1801 142, with debts contracted since May 1, 1841. 
Delaware 1044 2360 1876 2141 1121 I such be the case, plaintiffs can at pleasure de- 
Marion 1123 1358 1208 1257 36 feat the evident intention of the law, besides vexing 
Pickaway 1187 2201 1982 2018 15, their debtors with a multiplicity of costs. — II. Suse 
Clinton 1006 1817 1037 1735 67 Journal. 
Fairfield 3318 2103 3212 2037 11 — 
Hamilton 5835 587. 7122 5879 1147 MISSOURI. 
Crayford 1200 1009 1308 776 10 The democratic association of St. Louis met on 
Wayne 3321 20 23096 2054 49 | the 7th inst. and denounced in no measured terms the 
Clermont 2315 2044 2511 1959 50 late trealy of Washington. Mr. Jamicson, a meim- 
Brown 1939 798 194 1690 1085 ber of congress elect from Missouri, and Mr. Rey- 
Ross 2071 3031 2252 2734 nolds, a member from Illinois, expressed their deter- 
Hocking 903 649 10°26 455 mination to oppose voting appropriations to carry the 
Pike 647 650 739 651 G| treaty out, and that they were for reading out of the 
1 Cr 1 0 85 1 a party every de.nucratic senator who voted for iis ra- 
“ayette 77 ; : tification. 
Highland 1890 2145 1950 1992 87 FLORIDA. 
Adams 1441 1205 1270 1091 40 Serrtement. Now that our Indian difficulties are 
Huron 1534 2201 1796 1975 80 [over, we look forward to the speedy settlement of 
Erie 1042 1324 1226 1090 33 East Florida. No part of the United States holds out 
Summit 1646 2562 1666 2211 137 such temptations to emigrants as this peninsula, 
Poriage 1963 2521 2181 2301 139 whether we regard the fertility of its soil, the mild- 
Sandusky 917 910 733 957 i | ness of its climate, or the richness of its productions. 
Seneca 1616 1484 1829 1263 35 And these advantages are not confined to any class of 
Qtloway 103 232 202 167 emigrants; there is a field open to the poor man with 
Wood 513 543 381 413 1 | limited means as well as to the wealthy planter. To 
Hancock 1063 693 936 616 4 the furmer, the occupation bill offers a home for noth- 
Medina 1436 1793 1641 1524 157 | ing, where he may revel in abundance and acquire 
Lorain 1318 1863 1726 1605 350 | wealth. To the latter our rich sugar and cotton 
Fianklin 1774 2886 2438 2134 &öjJands. and our almost tropical climate, present induce- 
Lake 653 1887 743 1321 106 ments which are found in no other portion of our 
Guerusey 2186 2006 2387 2388 85 country. The salubrity of East Florida is well es- 
Trumbull 3325 4101 3025 3364 456 tablished by the experience of the army during the 
Stark 3106 2701 2738 1996 23 last seven years, and is attested in the able reports 
Tuskarawas 1787 2338 2068 2076 15 and statistics by the surgeon general of the army. — 
Holmes 1906 1109 1871 760 6 Our waters abound with the greatest variety and 
Ashtabula 896 3738 976 2517 453; abundance of the finest fish, and game of every des- 
Batler 3192 2101 3262 1940 39 | cription is to he found in our forests, Oranges, and 
Knox 2789 2141 2936 2194 125 nearly ali the tropical fruits, may be -profitably cul- 
Miami 1339 246) 1524 2254 70 tivated, and our soil is admirably adapted to the pro- 
Preble 1331 2229 1341 2083 51 duction of tobacco, equal to the best raised in the 
Clark 895 2381 987 2081 47 island of Cuba. 
571 1201 615 1087 Qur peninsular position confers upon us immense 
516 931 609 805 ral advantages, affording us a choice of markets either by 
Richland 4539 3331 4477 2200 96 the Gulf or the Atlantic; and, in addition to this. our 
Sei to 7⁴9 1472 780 1073 2 fine navigable rivers penetrate like great arteries to 
Shelby 1027 955 997 944 3! ihe very heart of our country. 
R33 763 895 600 The great channe of communication between the 
1322 2094 1278 1519 94 north and New Orleans must now, before long, pass 
1071 1303 1179 1199 7 through East Florida. A railroad of only eizhly niles 
725 1430 705 1295 14 from St. John’s river to the Gulf will connect the 
376 431 397 388 3) Northern cities and New Orleans by a contiauaus rail- 
Henry 131 191 191 171 road and steamboat route, which can be easily passed 
Lawrence 453 1118 552 1036 2 over in six days! This railroad will pass over a coun- 
Meigs 649 1284 758 75 II try already graded by nature, and the principal mate- 
1348 551 782 369 8 rials of the best kind are on the spot. The whole 
i Paulding 155 65 145 58 country, the north as well as the south, will require 
582 401 546 369 this communication to be opened as soon as practica- 
185 106 ble. By it, a vast quantity of the lighter articles, now 
Williams 407 396 504 388 sent by the long and dangerous navigation of our 
= lakes, will find their way to New Orleans, and the 
124782 148157 129964 125621 5405! mail will be transported in half the time consumed 
124782 125621 on the present routes. 7 
3 [St. Augustine news of October 22. 
Harrison's majority 23475 4343 Shannon's —— ͤÜ——ͤ ñ2 —-—t ———— 
4343 majority. MISCELLANEOUS., 


be ee ce ee POSSE AST 0 

ON THE TARIFF. We find in the New Jer- 
sey Freedom ian the following correspondence between 
Mr. Day, one of the most extensive and successful 
manufacturers of india rubber in this country, and 
Mr. Randolph, one of the representatives in congress 
from New Jersey: New Brunswick, Oct. 31, 1542. 

Dear sin: In welcoming the return of a faithful 
representative in congress to his constituents, there 
are sometimes new aud increased obligations inpas- 
ed on the Jatter. 

This I conceive to be peculiarly the case now, in 


view of the great concern New Jersey had, and be- - 


cause of her extensive interests in agriculture and 


| manufactures, must ever have, in the question of a 


protective tariff. 7 

During the recent session of congress this interest, 
so dear tous in common with many other states, 
was in imminent peril; and, sir, [should be deaf to 
the voice of praise so Ireely bestowed, and unoosorv- 
ing indeed, were l not to know that New Jersey was 
ably and faithfully represented hy you on this vitally 
important question, as well as on all others involving 


| her dignity and her true interests. Nor would J is 


pe 


— 


—— ——— 
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AND THE 
kindness of the member from 


we are enabled to publish a 
with reference to the 


98 
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mindful of your arduous and highly important GEN. JACKSON 
BY HALL. By the 


ervices as one of the committee of manufactures. ' 
rom whose indefatigable investigation and able per Newbury, Mr. Gibson, 
letter frem General Jackson, 


emanated the tori bill which has so recently. and 
action of onr legislature last June, upon the suhject 


might add 80 satisfactorily to the ereat body of the ast , 
Friends of protection, become the law of the land. [of refunding to him the fine imposed by jude tiall. 
V. II. Patriot. 


hat New Jersey is steadfast in her attachment to 
whites principles in the protection of ber manutac- Hermitugc, «Dug. 1st, 1842. 
Jacon Gipson, ESQ- i 


tures and other departments af labor, and conse- 
quently sealing her approbation of the course of her | Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to acknowledge the 
honered representatives, the recent election proves! receipt of your letter of the 19th alt. informing me, 
certain: and while 1 congratulate you, sir, upon the | that a joint resolution passed the legislature of New 
evidence of ber ap roval, permit me, as a manufac- Hampshire at their June session 1232, of which you 
rarer and as one © your constituents desiring to ex- are n member, instructing your senators in congress 
ress his approbation, to beg you to accept me ac- and requesting your representatives to use their 
company ing Makintesh overcoat, for which the first! efforts to procure the passage of a law by con- 
yremeun was awarded at the jate fair of the Amerie! gress to refund tome, v ith interest, the fine imposed 
can Institute, and which § trust will net te less 90. hy judge Hall in 1815, for an alleged contempt, Kc. 
deptable for being of American manufacture ond of: Kc. &c. 
New Jersey stamp. With very great 7 spect, your | For this unsolicited interposition af the legislature 
ohedient servant, HORACE II. DAY. of New Hampshire, to have expunged from the re- 
Hon. Joseph F. Randolph, record this mmiqiitous imputation upon my character by 
Ie. yresenſ lire in congress from *. J. that unjust and vindictive Judge Hall sitting in his 
New Brunswick, Nov. 2. 1542. Lonn cause, from whose fiat there was no appeal, de- 
Drar sia: Your favor of the dist ultimo, with the | serves, as tt receives, my sineer thanks. 
overecat, came safely to haud. The excellency af Worn down by afiliction and dehility, I write with 
the article ts attested by the premium awarded, ad diMentty and seldom allempt to wield my pen. un- 
is only equalled by the mam er in which it has been, less when imperious necessity compels in vindication 
resented as “expressive of he approbation” of my of my abused character. ; ; 
official conduct bya constituent. As aueh | accept: For vour kind expression with regard to my public 
it. and return you my thanks, with the assurance of, character and your kimi wishes, Í make you a ten- 
ita being more hichly prized bs me for peing of der of thanks and remain. very respectfully, your 
American manufacture and of Ne Jersey stamp ” must obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 
J cannot, however, silently appropriate to ay self all. 
the merit whieh your partiality has bestowed. I. 15 
true that the bill’ reported by the committee on ma- 
nufactures “principally emanated from my pen,” and, 
J beheve, becaine the basis of these subsequently re- 
ported. The one finally acted on, however, Was 
draughted at the treasury department, modified by 
the committee of ways und means, and amended and 
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THE SILK CULTURE. A ta rececent agrieultu- 
ral show and fair in Fredericksburg, Vir. Rees Jewry 
of Culpepper county, exhibited a specimen of silk 
ſabries manufactured by his daughters, who also zu- 
5 perintended the culture of the silk. 
"Lhe articles produced Crom rather less than 10 bush- 
els of cocoons, were as follows: 


improved by the joint labors af a portion of the two, 12 yarks of cloth (from floss silk) value $7 00 
committees. Thus arranged the pill became a law ` 81 ) 5 aca XJ 00 
one | | handkerchiefs—seld for 8 
not a perfect one, it is true, but better and more CES 16 09 
calenlated for revenue and protection than any prior; a 1 08 2 QU 
tariff. Under i the manufacturers of India rubber, chal and 1 veil valued at 10 00 
teveral varieties of iron and glassware. and many ` D wes 
other articles, have for the first time received a fair Total 116 00 
1 AER 


rotection. Let, valuable as the law is, I regret to 
learn that in some parts of the country OREPEALD 
REPEAL! Is DOW the cry; and although 1 feel grate- 


Me. Jewry has on his farm a plantation of mulberry 
trees which is wangged by his daughters, and he gives 


ee it as his opinion that the proceeds of his eocoonry will 
or the approval of my cher! 1, as e d ane" : 
ful tor t PP y official acts, as eine gmornnt (when in fnll operation) to more than his en- 


ee cin wast ne 1 55 e n i O tire crops of wheat and corn. lis establishment is 
eae p ersey is steadfast u, capable of producing annually, 80 to 100 bushels of 


all her attachments n pot only to “whig imeiples A aR ; f 
put to “the rotection of 195 e p RA cocoons, This is decidedly encouraging to the silk 
5 i : ` enterprize. {Richumd Cenpiler. 


deed, with some of the richest iron mines in the 
world, and one-half of her population eng ged in 
inanufactures, aud the other half in supplying hem! TREATY WITH THE CHIPPEW AS. We 
with produce, how could she be otherwise? ‘The gather the following particulars from the Detroit 
porth and the west, like the south, must make the | Advertiser of the 31st: 
tarii paramount to mere political considerations. | {tis with pleasure we 
Protection must become the question whieh no par- of Mr. Stuart, the aupe rintendant of 
ty nor politician shall dare to negative for any cause who left this city 
whatever; then “repeal, repeal,” will be an ulle ery, | with the Chippewa Indians of Lake Superior. An 
and the interests of home industry be permanent and we are happy in being able to announce the fact that 
secure. But inis interest,“ as you remark, was re- thts important treaty has becn consummated on 
cently in “imminent peril,”"—greater, I think, than is | terms highly tavorable to the United States. Michi- 
generaly supposed. At the last session of congress, | gan will be particularly benefitted by it. All the 
v. hen the tariff question Was embarrassed with the Indian lands within the boundaries of our state are 
compromise act, the transmutation of parties, the | now ceded to the United States. By this treaty, 
connexion with the land bill, and the vetocs about fifteen millions of acres are ceded; about 8 
executive, it seems alincst a miracle that any law on} millions of which lie in Michigan, and 7 millions in 
the subject should have heen passed. How it did | \Wiskonsan. There will now be opened up to the 
pass, oF to whom belongs the credit, it is unnecessa- enterprise of our citizens, the extensive and valta- 
ry to particularize. The bill became a law throughi ble mineral region on Lake Superior, containing the 
many difiewtties, much labor, and great perseverance: purest copper ore any where known, and besides, in 
In its present shape, with the land clause out, it had | the Vieux Deserts district, where minerals were not 
originally but few frends; and it required some supposed to exist, silver ore has been discovered; but 
nerve aud patrialism to go in advance on that point.] as ho thorough examination has yet been made as to 
To those who thus «tood forth, as well as to those | its quality or abundance, we are authorised only to 
who saved the bill in its passage, are alike due the say that ihe indications are thought favorable. The 
gratitude of the country. A portion of the New inexhaustible and valuable fisheries of Lake Supe- 
Jersey and Pennsylvania delegations lain the me- rior will now also be within the control of our peo- 
rit of preventing the passage of any bill of partial] ple: and we Lazard little in saying that a vast and 
operation, by reiusing under any circumstances to luerative business will soon be established in fish- 
vote for sucha measure. Without general concert se- | erics, between us and that hitherto but partially 
yeral members mutilated their old bills by striking the | known region of country- 
land clause out, and determined that the bill should | the soil between Lake Superior and Green Bay, is 
bo offered in that shape the first opportunity. Mr, Me- | of excellent quality—that it is all well watered, and 
Kenna, Ol Pennsylvania, had the good fortune to | its lakes and rivers abound with fish. 
obtain the floor, and upon his motion the present bill All the country between Lake Superior and the 
was adopted by way of amendment. Mississippi, for some distance above Fort Snelling, 
Did tune permit, 1 should like to inform you of | js now purchased by the United States except a small 
the many members to whom the country owes much | and valuablegdistrict yet owned by the Menomonecs, 


—— 


announce the safe arrival 
Indian alfairs, 


` 


of the 


in this matter; but {have already extended this Jet- | between Green Bay and Fort Winnebago. It is said 
ter much bey on my intention, ang will therefore that by this treaty. sume provisions have been made 


conclude. Your must obedient servant, 


Jos. F RANDOLPH. 


Horace H. Day, erq 5 


for ameliorating the condition of the Indians; 
is gratifying, also, to learn that those wretched p20- 
ple begin to appreciate the value of civilization, 


menced m 


= i 


i 


two months since, to hold a treaty : 
chin and lips u 


It is said that much of 


and it the whole scene 


— — 


nd maniſest 2 desire to have their children edu cat 
ed; and from the known benevolence of the presi” 
dent and secretary of war, and the head of the 17 


dian bureau have we not good reason to hope ths 
their efforts to this end, shall not be w giting 2 
owe the poor Indians much in every respect un- 1 oat 


is gratifying to witness that very many of our most 
respected fellow-eilizens seem resolved to rede cm 
the Obligation. | 


—_— 


x Ew INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENT. iu the de- 
par ment of the N. V. Tribune devoted to the ex pla- 
nation and advocacy of the novel doctrines of Fourier 
on associated industry, We notice that womething has 
been accomplished m this country ona come whut 
analogous plan to that urged by the disciples of the 
new theory of society. 5 

It is stated. in a communication from gon. X. H 
Brisbane, of Georgia that he has constructed a rail 
road in that state 76 miles in length, with 150 labor- 
rera, and only a cash captal of 915 000—the laborers 
being the owners ofthe road. ‘The cast was appli 
to the support of the workmem The road connects 
the Ockmulgee and Flint rivers. The cars are to be 
run ſor- a time on wooden rails, which have been laid 
down, and with horses, at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, until, out of the profits of the road, iron rails 
can be substiuted. In additition to this the stock- 
holders of the road own large tracts of land. Thirty 
of these stockholders were poor Irishmen, who had 
been thrown out of work, and whom gen, Brisbane 
collected in Charleston, S. C. This read was com- 
1839. | Bugfalo «Ade. For. 15. 


——— 


SACS AND FOXES. The editerof the lowa 
Gazette attended the great treaty-making council 
between gov. Chambers and the sacs and Foxes, and 
in his last paper has an article on the subject, from 
which we extract the following: ; 

“Phe Sacs and Foxes are pe haps the finest look- 
ing Indians on the globe of large, athletic, and per- 
fect forms, and most graceful carriage—and a brave, 
high minded and honorable set of fellows. There 
are few men in this world equal to the celebrated 

Keokuk, whose commandmg oratory raised him even 
in his youth from the common ranks of his tribe, 
and placed him without hereditary right, and in des- 
Re of all competition, at the head of his nation. 
any statesmen in our own government might learn 
useful lessons in diplomacy, and many ot our best 
orators receive profitable instruc tons from this gift- 
ed Indian. The younger Son of Black Hawk is the 
Adonis of his trive—and is probably the handsomest 
man in the world. He is six teet three or four in- 
ches high, graceful and elegant in his manners ard 
although weighing perhaps two hundred, he treads 
as lightly asan infant. Kish-ke-hosh, a chiel of much 
distinction among them, is also a talented and fine 
looking man—and though brave af Cæsar, he is a 
regular built Brummel exquisite. He usually sports 
an ebony cane M ith a gloriously large and bright 
brass head, which he ovirls in his fingers in the most 
elegant style imaginable and when sitting rests his 
pon the brilliant ornament, a la 'the 
fine old English Gentleman.“ Heis a smiling chap, 
and celebrated as 4 gallant, as your siniling gentie- 
men usually are. It was rather amusing to witness 
his efforts to come the polite thing over his brother 
savages. 
Every night the Indian camp was converted into 
a vast ball room— and evers variety of dances known 
among them from the “clothing of the dead.” to the 
i Aat boat “double-shufll,” were performed by them. 
| The squaws have no part in these amusements, 30 
usually manifest but little curiosity to witness their 
' performances. It is any thing but dancing, accor 
ing to our potions, consisting as it does of violent 
stamping on the ground to the measured beat of a 
grum a regular tearing of the earth—or, as 2 Mis- 
sissippt Indictment expresses it, “kicking upa 
fuss general) "—though there is system init, and 
ve noticed that the dancers preserve excellent time 
The chiefs and braves are the principal performer. 
in these scenes. In addition to the beating of Me 
drum, the dancers are enlivened by perhaps the wild- 
est and most hideous yells that ever issued from the 
throats of human beings. Aud although 28 
Christian might think that all Pandemonium had 
been turned loose upon our prairies, yet strang? m 
say, there is music in the norrid compound. When 
all things are put into full blasi—the drum beallug 
the dancers moving —and the singers yelling 
hundreds of Indian dogs join in the delightful che 
rus, and itis then that the air is made redolent wil 
savage sound which makes the listener quake wht 
he laughs at the superlativel) ludicrous charaelefe 
before him. The younger memben 
of the tribe amuse themselves, some by aping Me 
dancers at a respectful distance, and otber: D! 


t 


— OE) 


em ee ee 


fant seine a 


On — 


t races, &e. Most of these young ras- 
f their own, and it was laughable 
while pitiable, to see them abuse the poor animals by 
running them from morning till nicht, sometimes in! 
races and at others without any apparent motive but 
to “cut a plunge.” A 

This is the only thing we have against the Sacs 
and Foxes—they have no mercy on horses. The 
abuse of these noble animals is the meanest sin 
which anv one, white, red, or black, can commit. It 
isa great mistake th -t Indians are stoics, misanthro- 

ic, or any thing of the kind. A more sociable, 
communicative, happy or laughable set of fellows 
do not exist any where. But we believe it not only 
impossible, but impolitie lo civilize them. They are 
happier as they are—and we should regret any at- 
tempt to interfere with their domestic policy. Place 
them beyond the corrupting influences of the white 
settiements— keep from them that destroyer of hu- 
man happiness among all colors, the death dealing 
“fre water,"—and government will then have con- 
ferred the best blessing upon the Indians, and the 
only one for which they will feel thankful. 


wrestling, feo 
cals have horses 0 


WAR STEAMER UNION. The U. States war 
steamer Union now in course of erection at the 
Washington navy yard, will be completed in about 
six weeks. A minute description of this vessel has 
been published in the Norfolk Beacon, from which 
we extract the following particulars: | 

The Union is 186 feet on deck, 17 feet hold, and 

at the water line 30 feet beam. lu the construction 
of the hull, hollow lines have been entirely avoided; 
the vessel is in fact two wedges, their bases meeting 
aud angles forming the stem and stern, both of which 
are nearly perpendicular. 
The rigging is nearly all of iron, there being only 
two iron shrouds to each mast; these shrouds in time 
of action can be unlocked from the gunwale and 
wrapped around the masts, which will enable those 
working the guns to give them a greater range ſor- 
ward or aft. The wheel stands below the spar 
deck, and the compasses are lit from the berth deck; 
by this arrangement no lights are seen at a distance. 
The chain cables are worked on the berth deck, and 
a cast iron capstan (the invention of commander R. 
Cunningham, U. S. N.) is placed on this deck. The 
capstan is admirably arranged, and for economy and 
usefulness is not equalled by any other similar in- 
vention. 

The galley stands about amidships, and instead of 
having the cumbersome pipe usually attached, it has 
two mall tubes passing into the exhaust or safety 

ipe of the steam engine. These are to be turned 
mto the stack, which is only 12 feet long, the top of 
which will be below the foot of the foresail when 
the bonnet is off; the coal is carried amidships. and 

not at tlie sides as in other steamers. The vessel 

will carry about three bundred tons. The maga- 
zine contains copper, air and water tight tanks for 
powder, and in case of fire could-with safety be 
passed through the flames, and thrown overboard. In | 
addition to them a large cock enters the magazine, 

which will c.nvey water enough in a few minutes to 

fvat it. In case of fire, forward and abaft the en- 

gine are two water tight iron bulk heads dividing 

the vessel into three sections. Forward and abaft 

these bulk heads are two forcing pumps to be used 

in case of leaks. i ` 

The two engines have cylinders twenty-eight in- 
ches in diameter, with five feet stroke. lu addition 
to these, there are two small four inch cylinders 
placed immediately under the maiu cylinder, and 
enclosed between the frame work supporting the en- 
gines. These small engines are used for the pur 
pose of moving the blowers or fans, of which there 
are two in front of the boilers, and pumping water 
into the boilers of which there are four ten feet 
long, containing each sixty-two and one-half inch 
tubes. Upon each boiler there is placed a steam 
drum; each boiler can be connected at pleasure. The 

fans make about fifteen hundred revolutions a mi- 
nute, and the furnaces are constructed for both an- 
thracite or bituminous coal. 

The foundation on which the framing for the en- 
gines is laid is of strong oak wood. about one foot 
thick, and bolted through the bottom; in this is laida 
cast iron bed plate, upon which stands the framing of 
solid cast iron. ‘The frame is well secured by strong 
jron bolts and cross pieces of cast iron. The support 
for guides are cast iron as well as the guides, The 
shafts, cross heads, pistous, connecting rods, crank 
and eccentric rods. &c., are all of wrought iron and 
beautifully polished. The collars, stuffing boxes, 
bearings. No., contain Babage’s anti-friction metal. 
Ali the packings are metallic,even to the bilge pumps. 
Under each engine there is a square heater, contain- 
jng each an hundred one inch tubes; from this heater 
the water is carried to the boilers hot by the sma 
engines above spoken of, 
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In front of each engine a beautiful cast iron grat- 
ing platform is placed for the engineer to stand on 
and start the engine. In front of the engineer, in- 
stead of a bell, there is an index with the words writ- 
ten upon it “back,” “go ahead,” “slow,” Ke. A cor- 
responding index placed on deck near the wheel, 
with the same words written upon it. By moving the 
index at the wheel, the engineer will be telegraphed 
to accurately, and can never make a mistake, as is SO 
often the case with a bell. Each boiler has a sepa- 
rate safety valve. In order to take the pressure of 
steam off the steam valve, Kirkpatrick's balance 
valve is placed over it, by which means the engine 
will work with much less friction than with the ordi- 
nary valve without Kirkpatrick’s arrangement. 


THANKSGIVING DAYS 
J ͤ—T:!—,...... 

Whether it be an unusual portion of piety that is 
abounding, or whether it be a sense of an unusual 
lack of religion amongst our people at this particu- 
lar period, that has impressed those who have been 
placed as rulers over us,—or whether it may not be 
an indistinct apprehension of the possibility that 
the predictions of the Millerites may for all be 
fulfilled on the 23d April or 4th of July next, we 
will not presume to decide? Whatever be the cause, 
the fact is, that there is an unusual number of 
“PROCLAMATIONS” appointing “Fast Days“ or days 
of Thanksgiving, humiliation and prayer“ — within 
a short period in this country. 


Without having a 
list of the whole of them before us, we insert the 
following as part that we find enumerated: 

New Hampshire November 24 
Rhode Island 


November 24 


—— — —2—ñ—̈ eS 
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Massachusetts November 24 
Connecticut November 17 
New York > December 8 
Maryland December 14 


November 10 
November 17 
November 24 
November 24 


South Carolina 

North Carolina 

Indiana 

Michigan 

City of Savannah ; November 10 

If this practice of proclaiming fasts be franght with 

good, either to (he community as a whole, or to any 
considerable portion of it, which shall overbalance 
the evils to which it, with every other human de- 
monstration is liable. it ought to be encouraged and 
countenanced. On that subject, however, it is cer- 
tain that there have been serious doubts entertamed. 


The practice of observing fast days or thanks ziv- 
ing days, as the case may be, under executive autho- 
rity, has Jong been familiar to the New England 
states, and by sume of their people at Jeast it would 
seem to be regarded as almost essential to the sanc- 
lifieation of their enjoyments of their pumpkin 12 
and mince- meals. fn other parts of the Union the 
practice, if not regarded as an innovation that it 
were as well to let alone 


— bas at least been gene- 
rally neglected. This neglect has no doubt been by 
some attribute 


d totheir want of a due degree of sanc- | 
lity—to indifference to religious duties. ' 


We rather 
think that another 
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anda more charitable construc- 
tion should be adjudged to them. 

The observance by the people of New England, 
may be attributed no less to the peculiarity of their 
eariy government than to the piety of their people. 
In the history of the colonies, we are told most of 
them experienced severe distress not unfrequently 
from want of an adequate subsistence, when the sea- 
sons were wafavorable to their crops. In all exi- 
gencics, it is natural to recur to a Throne of Grace 
for supplies, as well as for deliverance from other 
emergent dangers. In New England, the “gencral 
courts,” as their legislative bodies were denominated, 
by no means considered themselves restricted within 
those limits which our political constitutions have 
gince assigned to legislative bod 
courts paid little attention to t 
England. Whatever the colonial or royal statutes 
did not forbid, they considered themselves authorised 
to enact, whether in legislative, executive, judicial 
or ecclesiastical provinces. Matters of fuith and 
opinion were considered legitimate objects of their 
attention. The common relations of life were sub- 
| jected to regulation. The blue laws of Connecticut, 
amongst many other such provisions, undertook to 
| forbid a man to kiss his wite upon the Sabbath day. 

ple powers. witches were burnt 


| Exercising these am 
| and Quakers hung, under the most pious persuasions, 


‘and no doubt, in all the are 
It was under this authority, 
impulse of recurring in extreme d 
humiliation and prayer” for Prov 
the early | ractice of annually appointing one day to 
be observed by all the people as a “fast day”—a real 
fast, a day of abstinence, supplication for assistance 
Vand relief---originated. N 


and engrafted upon the 
istress to “fasting, 
idential aid, that 
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ies. These general | P 
he common law of 


lour of doing God service. | 


n continued long after abundance ha 
smiled upon the colonies. At length one of the mem- 
bers, more considerate than the rest, objected to the 
practice of professing such special need in the midst 
of profusion. He thought that it would be more be- 
coming in them to appropriate a day to “thanksgive 
ing and praise” for the manifold blessings with which 
a kind Providence had so profusely surrounded them, 
especially in the abundance of the recent hurvest. 
The suggestion was heartily approved and adopted. 
It accorded with their appetites as much as with 
their reason, to substitute a feast for a fast,—and from 
thence came the practice of having their annual 
“thanksgiving” day. The New Englanders now make 
it emphatically a day of feasting and fat things. It 
has become peculiarly a favourite occasion with 
them, from tle universal custom amongst them, on 
thanksgiving day, for all the descendants and connec- 
tions of each family to assemble under the paternal 
roof and partake of its bountiful hospitality. It is 
with them a time-honored and patriarchal custom, 
endeared to every New Englander by the agreeable 
associations with which 


its recurring recollections 
are fraught. ‘Thanksgiving day has become one of 
the common laws of their land, as well as one of 
their greatest enjoyments. It is to them what Christ- 
mas dav is to most other parts of this union. Who 
could ask them to a 


Landon its delights? 
Perhaps it was th 


e force of an education under 
this custom, that induced the editors of some of the 
public journals south of New England to urge 80 
earnestly and repeatedly as they have recently, upon 
the executive authorities of other states, to atlemps 
the introduction of thanksgiving days in states over 
which they preside. li the same enjoyments could 
be called up elsewhere by the simple force of an ex- 
ecutive proclamation, there would be some apology 
for the innovation. But that is more than doubtful. 
It would be long before a thanksgiving day elsewhere 
would be what it is in New England; and there are 
considerations in the means of attempting it which 
would seem not to have occurred to those who have 
urged it. As illustrative of the spirit with which 
those intimations have been given, we quote a single 
specimen, the lust we have met with: 


This custor 


«Tuar THANKSGIVING.—When governor Thomas 
appoints a day for thanksgiving in Maryland, we 
hope he may not make it too late. Delays, we all 
know, are dangerous. and a delay on his part might 
subject us to the inconveniences so graphically de- 
scribed by a down-cast poet He says: 


Pumpkins will all be friz, 
Turkies and chickens riz; 
Young folks curl up their phiz, 

It is too bad, if tiz. P. Sun. 
admitted that there have been and may 
yain, occasions in which the “rulers 
be impressed with the propriety 
of calling upon all those with whom their advice 
may have iniluence, to unite in a simultancous ex- 
pression of gratitude to the ALLWISE disposer of 
events—or of invocation to him for ms special 
blessing,—and when that impression is sincerely and 
truly the moving cause to such a call, when it is felt 
to be a duty to high heaven, and is strictly complicd 
with as such, whether from ecclesiastical or secular 
authorities, respect and reverence is due to the mo- 
tive of the invceation, be it felt as obligatory or not. 
But nothing short of so solemn a sense accardinz to 
our notion, can authorise the “calling of a solemn 
fast.” The idea of degenerating such an authority 
into a mere political habtt—or of adding this as an 
executive prerogative, —or of so far connecting 
«church and state’? as to recognise even in this re- 
mote degree, that religious authority iss delegated to 
the too often graceless incumbents of political pow- 
er,—we apprehend to be as incompatible with the 
roper purposes -of government, as it cortainly is 
with the delegated powers of the governments under 
which we live. 


There was a period, long 
was discussed to some considerable extent in this 
country. Genl Washington when President of the 
United States, if we mistake not, appointed one or 
more fast days—and the practice was then objected 
to by some of the pious as well as many others of 
his countrymen. ‘Phe government was then new, 
We had but just succeeded in separating “eharch 
and state.“ Whatever might possibly lead to re- 
unite them, was looked upon with becoming distrust, 
It is probable that it was the prevalence of this dis- 
trust whieh induced the practice to be almost entire- 
jy dispeused with, Many years elapsed withoul any 
national fast” being “proclaimed.” President Ty- 
ler sizuslized the commencement of his administra. 
tion by recurring to the practice. ‘The occasion 
was one, however, in which the vast majority of 
the nation feelingly sy mpathised in the solemnity. 


` 


It may be 
be again and a 
of the people” may 


since, when this topic 
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It is most true that a very large portion and espe- 
cially of the religious professors of our communi : 
tics, are of the opinion that the appointment. of a | 
day of thanksgiving to Almighty God, and of humi- i 
liation and prayer before Hist, is a respectful ac- | 
knowledgment for his goodness atid mercies which | 
is becoming in the public authorities of every coun- 
try and especially of every Christian country, and 
more especially of a republican Christian country, to 
mike a public expression of ut least onee every 
vear. 

The motive whic 
cases is estimable. 
What would most 0 
a proposition to engraft suc 
Jegated powers af our several 
right, at diseretion, appoint fast e 
thanksziving days-~and days of nationa 
What would they say to arming the gove 
any form with the power of prescribing HOLY DAY8—- 
ar of setting apart times or days for regions ubser- 
vances, other than the Sabbath day? 
pe direct recognition of a religious aut 
ve a union of “church and state“ at once, 
all would be startled at the proposition. 

Why, if the habitual exercise of the power is 
wholesome, it would not be better that it should be 
expressly delegated than to be usurped, ib a ques- 
ton. 

Why is it that the 
according to our rept 
company political power? 
so determined to separate those powers; 
that they should be kept separate? 

One, one all-suſnieent reason W 
tendency of political power to vill 
jts ecclesiastical authorities—and to lord it over 
God's bertlage—aye, alike over the mind and heart 
of man. 

But, say th 
what shall w 


h uctuates this im 
But may it not 
f those same individuals say to 
h a provision inte the de- 
executives that they 


avs—feust duys— 


One and 


exercise of religious power is. 
iblican system, forbidden to ac- 
Why were our fathers 
so cautious 


as, the manifest 


e advocates for the exercise of this— 
e coll it, executive authority? no,— 
that term would be inadmissible. Ihe idea of au- 
thority is disclaimed. By what other term W deno- 
minate it, that it shall not be equivocal, we are ata 
jogs to imagine— Ab! “Recommendation’—is the 
term. It is only a recomingndatioa. People may 
conform or not, us they please. 


How far people are left free, when required to “cop- 
form" or *non-conferm” toan EXECUTIVE PROULAMA- 


210, — even though it he tempered uuder the soften- 


1 


f ea recommendation,” (provided confor- 
d down into a habit), common sense 
must suggest to every man. True, itis not the writ- 
ten law of the land- but it becomes virtually a law 
notwithstanding, which tew y! be found mtrepid 
enough to disregard. 
But after all, if it be a wholes 
object 
To be c 
mind in being e 
duties, by persons or al 
fath. We utter this uo 
but to the place and to the nature of the authoriiy. Va- 
rious religions denominations in this country appear 
to have reposed the power of appointing days of fasting 
humiliation and prayer with those within the p 
their sect, whenever they may deem it expedient-— 
It is fair to presume that they have faith in the au- 
thority so reposed as well as in the motives by which 
from time to time that authority is exercised. But 
are they willing that this same authority shall be as- 
sumed and axereised by any and every graceless be- 
bog that may happen to be placed in pacticular sta- 
ions in community? Do they recognise the eXCTCISE 
of so solemn an act as that of calling a whole peo- 
le to quit their secular concerns at the trecom- 
nendation” of a man in whose moral character they 
may not have an atom of confidence and who they 
know makes not even 3 profession of religious piety, 
and perhaps respects it very little in others We 
have been taught to consider religious observances 
as a very solemn concern—and that none should sub- 
mit to ‘fall down and worship” at the command of 
any other authority than of that which is sanctified 
by divine appointment——we mean not of this, that, 
or any other church—but of that FAITH, whatever it 
bo, in which the soul has rested its hope for salva- 
tion. Delegate such awful authority to political men, 
or recognise its exercise by every 
happen to obtain certain political puwer—or sub- 
mit to being periodically and habitually susnmuned to 
es hanksgiving,” “humihation,” and “prayer,” by 
raons—( places can illy satisfy the incumbent— 
we all know),—whom we may verily believe to be 
not only un ile need by a aingle devout motive, but 
who, we may have too much reason to believe, whol- 
ly intluenc ed to the 


ed terms o 
mity be settle 


ome observance, hy 


andid there is something revolting to our 
alled to the observance of religious 
tioritics in Whom we want 


nay must become a soleton mockery. Was it not this 
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pression in their | 
be misdirected: | 
| weary to hear them. 


| 


1 meurnings) is On 
rinment mn) exe 
expect 


Oh, that would | an 
horny; it would | 
u 


ute to prostitute : 


tin reference to indivieluals, 


ale of 


man who may 


“recommendation” by tmproper 
and unworthy motives,— and the observance may, — 


— 


— — 


cause which inspired the holy prophet of old to ex 
clain. To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me, saith the Lord: am full of the 
burnt olicrings of rame, and the fat of fed beasts;— 
I delight not in the bland of bullocks, or of lambs— 
or ot he goats.” When ye come to appear before 
me, WHO HATH REQUIRED TIIS AT YOUR HANDS, TO 
TREAD MY counrs:— Bring no more vain oblation; 
Incense is an abomination to me: the new muons, 
and Sabbaths,—the calling of assemblies —] cav- 
nat, —away with, —it is iniquity, even the solemn 
Inecting,—your now Moons an your solemn feasts, 
my soul hateth—they are a trouble unto me- am 
„ Why was this so? Because 
they had degenerated into mere political—formal— 
unmeaning—-hy pocritical ceremonies; worship War 
commanded by presumptuous mortats. Ours, it is true, 
Iv “reconunended”’—but it is recommended by 
entive proclamation.” and all the people are 
ed to conform. flow many idols have been 
t up, besides those erected iu the Plaus of Dura— 
d by hike authorities? 

1, no deference to be paid to essential concentra- 
on of political power? Are we not commanded to 
“render to Cwsar the things that are Cusar's. and 
| to he obedient to those in authority? 

| Show mea coin, — Upon w hatas this superscription 
af authority stamped? 

Gold hough it be, Caesar may 
and we are bound to render it. But what is it, but 
a sordid mineral of this earth, upon which man was 
created to tread, and abore u hie 
ty within him was designed to sour. 
even, are created ERREF, 
scription that should stamp Ais image or make it cur- 
rent even in their humble sphere. But when won: 
sur is the theme—it becomes us all to sce that we 
faithfully render unto 
that which is Cd's.“ 
aiming authority, beware of encroaching there.— 
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claim his tribute, 


His opinions, 


Gop’—and to God alone 
Let Casar—atnd ull others 
Bramble 


— — 


The gross estimate fo 


— —vv— — 


TISH AND AMERICAN NAVIES. 


. ͤ 


r 1837-8, 44.521 501. 


Seanen and marines. 30.200. 


State of the British nary in Or 
Shine. Ke. 


tober. 1819. 


I peo, Or innry. Ln E. it es ae 
54 i 


Of the line 28 2 14 
Under and mull 149 220 24 403 
Stena ners 65 15 7 87 

Total 242 289 64 595 


Total tonnage. 500 203. 


The gross estimates for the year, 


45 659,05 l. 


Seamen and marines, 35,165. 


Ships in 


Slate of the British navy in 1842. 
commission, 23 line of battle ships, 
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frigates, 73 steamers, 107 brigs corvettes and sloops, 


10 guard 


gunnery ships, 


h every divine facul-| Blenheim 


and Cwear has no super- Resistauce 


and receiving ships, 3 royal yachts, and the 
in all 259 vessels in commission. 


(2) Table of rate, &e. and cost of the several classes Of 
reseels in Great Brifain. 
chee 2 
2 |z HE 
JE] € |: asf 
, So ee ee 2 7 5 
Name. Class. |$] © |38 <a 
5 ss Fes 
E 2 =S 285 
8 |] EL ES 
= > | Fl ELOE 
2| 3s > |S 7 
Britannia Line of baul [120 2.025) 83C] 2 60] £117,199 
Thunderer Do. A 14% 645/227) 66.596 
u. 72 1221 5.7110 76 506 
Yeland = {Frigate 50 872 39,468] 50,867 
» 42 70>) 2701.063} 39.268 
Talbot Do. 200 376| 16. 5000 21 554 
| Cvelops Stenmer 647. leo. 195) 54 024 
| Zebra Brig-sloup |16) 256 1150 382| 13413 
. Brig 10 9 66) 235 8 7 
Cutter 10 sol 4nd 163 § 870 


Bramble Gutter) , 

! "The ark of the Covenant between thee and ity God, , (3) Comparative tonnage of the sume ratio of vessels in 
is ROLY UNTO THE Lorp.” tze British nary, of the old and new class—( Marrs ). 
— — e — EE ST F ; Guns. Tone. 
REEN 3 First rate, old — — 121 2.602 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN NAVIES E 0 3.099 
Ina speech during the discussion of the naval ap- Second rate, old 0 nd 2227 
| propriation bill in the hause of representatives at its u; moy 1 d 2.609 
| lute session, Mr. Cushing referred to the following Third rate, old 7 7 755 1.741 
statistical tables in regard to the navy af the United - new ° E 70 2.212 
States and Great Britain. Fourth rute, old — 3 50 1.468 
(.) State of the British nary from the time of haves . nen © 50 2,082 
i IE to that cf Victoria—( Mires.) Fifth rate, Castor - ~ 36 1,293 
British navy, at the close of the reign of James II. Pique - - 36 1.632 


viz: Men. Guns. Tons. (4) Vote of men and money for the British navy, made the 
Rated ships 108 40,420 6,550 31 March of each year, as calculated from the parlia- 
' Bombs and other small 65 1,583 3805 101 % mentary estimates, &e. 
: aa E S 11831 . men 32,000 £5.870.551 
Vesscls, total, 173 42,003 6330 Iz: 2709 4.878.634 
British navy, at the death of William II. in 1702, 1833 : : e 4 658 134 
viz. ships and vessels 9792, tonnage 159,020. 1831 i : 27,500 578.909 
Navy, ut the end of Anne's rega in 1714, viz. 1035 ° 26 300 4.245.723 
ships and vessels 117 tonnage 197,219. 1835 . : 33.700 4.533.543 
Navy, at the death of George l. in 1727, viz. ships 1837 2 z 34.165 4.788.701 
and other vessels 234, tonnage 170.802. ' 55 = 
1 Navy,atthe death of George II. in I 207.865 33,553,355 


412. tonnage 320,104. 


760, viz. ships 
(5) Statement 


showing the aggregate erpenditures of the 


Navy, at the close of the American war in 1783, U. S. nary, from the year 1831 to 1837 inclusive. 
viz. ships and other vessels 617, tonnage 500 781. ! 1331 : ; k ; ‘ 3.239 42 63 
British navy, at the death of George III. in 1820, 18:52 ; š : i 1.856 183 07 
Vide Pe | 1833 z ‘ . ‘ 4.947.718 W) 
Ship. In coun. Or. lin, y. Building. T. wal. 18.34 : : ; ‘ . 4.274.J81 26 
Ol the line 14 113 22 149 1835 ; ; ; : ; 4.613.656 45 
, Under 99 168 93 361 1836 A ; : 5 4,209,335 94 
Small vessels 14 Si 02 103 1837 ‘ : P 6.252, 145 24 
! 127 368 117 613 Total, 31.393.151 å 
Total tonnage, 605,527. | 6) Statement sharing the i 3 phe i = A 
Nuwber of seamen and marines, 20,000. LON SLIEN fhe dlos 47 180. l 
ARM for ie ma 42,229 904. | In commission ' . ` 7 18.637 tons. 
' u navy, at the death of George IV. in ie In ordinary ; : 25.000 
(Nhe. ete. In com. O. dinarv. Building. Total. lu building ; ` 5 
Of the line 4 75 18 107 28 
Under and i 143 OG! 69,952 
Sinall vessels, &c. 5 2 64 469 | And at the close of the year 1837— 
Steamers 4 1 12 In commission . . . 22,239 tons. 
— 8 ce a | In ordinary ; ; 26 305 “ 
164 341 83 588 In building . . . 20,730 S A 


Total tonnage, 544,416. 

; Estimated suin for 1830, £5 595,855. 
Number of seaincn and marines voted for the same 
period 29,000. 


N at a of William IV. 1837, viz. 
Set u coin. Ordinary. Ading. T. nl. 
Of the line 23 59 a 1 * 1 90 
Under and small 163 219 43 425 
Steamers 42 il 1 54 

28 d 5 575 


Total tonnage, 467,765. 


| 


i 


Total, 69,324 


| (7) Cust per gun and man in the United S tates. 


| From 1831 till 1837, the 
207,865 seamen an 


Or 29,695 per annum 


— — 


To tbe 29,605 seamen per annum 


pay opficrrs 


British parliament voted— 
433.553.355 for the navy. 


— 


4,793 236 per annum. 


voted add— 
nnum of half 
and we 


6.364 average number per a 
for the same Ume, 


have— 
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36,059 for the number per annum of persons 
to be supported by the annual appropetations; or, the 
British navy cost S648 52 per man. 

From 1831 till 1837, inelusive, the average appro- 
priations for the American navy Were $4,484,736, 
aud there were employed in the navy an average of 
7 443 mem, including all officers and marines, which 
was at the rate of 5602 54 per man. 

British naval tonnage in 1831 


244,416 tons. 
Do. do. do. 1337 


467,765 “ 


Loss in seven years 14 percent. or 76.651 tons. 


69.984 
69.324 


U. S: naval tonnage, „1831 
Do. do. 1837 


Los- in 7 years less than 1 pr. ct. or 660 tons. 
The foree proposed to be employed in 1841 and 
1842, including the home squadron, in both years, was 


1841 1842 

Ships of the line ] 2 
Razee 0 ] 
Frigates, Ist class 6 4 
Frigates, 2d class 2 2 
Sloops, Ist class 15 13 
Sloops, 2d class 2 l 
Sloops, 3d class 5 5 
Brigs and schooners 9 11 
Steamers 3 3 
Florida service, store vessels &e. 4 11 
Number of guns 1,276 1.332 
Nuinber of persons 10 930 11.790 
Cost per man 8455 10 $410 48 


Cost per gun 64.044 51 83.994 97 
embracing recciving vessels, recruiting and other sta- 
tions, yards, &c. Ke. 


Estimated cost per man and per gun of the force aflcat 
in the United States Navy in the year 1842. 


Whole number of persons, - - 9,140 
Whole number of guns, — — 954 
Appropriations, Cost per man. Cost per gun. 
Pay - — 9215 71 52.066 82 
Provisions - — 73 00 699 33 
Medicines — 6 00 51 57 
“Ordnance - — 12 00 106 81 
Wear and tear - 60 00 593 53 
Contingent - — 18 00 153 14 
Total — — 8384 71 83,676 10 
Average cost pr man, 1840, 1541, & 1842, 
do. do. gun + 8 


page 93. 


Rank and class. Nominal force, (all told.) 


— — üdb⅛k!n „„ — — 


pi niwa — „ 
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of the gentlemen who replied to me would undertake 


oer little Delaware, which was also embraced in 
to set forth and establish the validity cf the tithe 


ithe charter of 1609, seems to have Leen entirely 


which it is suid Virginia had so liberally surrendered | overlocked in this “magnificent sacrifice of Virginia 


to the United States. The gentlemen have the af- | upon the altar of the public good,” and l suppose she 
firmative side of the question; and, as they claim un- is still to consider herself adependant province of 
der this tithe, it is their business to prove it good. I the Old Dominion. 


have heen disappointed in not bearing from them on 


the subject. I had a desire to go at large into this 
question, but I perceive that my hour is so near its 
termination that shall not be able to do it. 1 wall. 
‘however, beg leave to occupy the time that remains 
with a brief statement of some of the most prominent 
‘facts in relation to the title of Virginia, and to the 
cession she made. 


The title of Virginia to the lands west of the Alle- 
ghanies and northwest of the Ohio was claimed under 
a charter from king James of Busland, granted in 
1609 toa corporation called the London company. 
the members of which resided im England. The cov- 
poration had the powers of government and exercis- 
ed them by framing laws and regulations in London, 
which were executed hy its deputies in Virginia.-- 
| The territory granted to the London company ex- 
i tended from Point Comfort (wo hundred miles along 
the coast to the south, and two hundred miles to the 
north; and, by the construction given the charter by 
| Virginia, it also extended west to the south sea, and 
i was bounded northerly by a line running northwest, 
from near Cape May. in New Jersey, crossing the 
Niagara river between Likes Erie and Ontario, and 
striking the ‘south sea” within the arctic circle, north 
fof Behring’s straits. Its southera boundary was a 

line running west from near Cape Fear, in North Ca- 
rolina, to the Pacitie ocean, on the coast of California. 
It thus embraced justabout one-half of the whole 
territory of North America, and was of sufficient ex- 
tent to comprise fifty states of the size of the pre- 
sent state of Virginia. ‘The whole ofthe presentstate 
of Maryland, nearly all of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and North Carolina, and a considerable portion of 
South Carolina, were included. In 1624, a contro- 
versy which bad arisen between the London compa- 
ny and the crown was terminated by a judzmeit in the 
court of King's bench, on quo warrauto, by which the 
corporation was dissolved the charter vacated and 
declared null and void, and ordered to be resumed by 
the crown. It was resumed by the crown, and never 
afterwards restored. Virginia then became a royal 
government, and continued such until her severance 


4 


8385 93 from England by the events of the revolution. Her 
3.573 22 boundaries were, of course, like all the other royal 
(8.) Complement of British vessels, as given by Dupin, 


provinces, subject tothe pleasure of the crown.— 
| There is the best evidence that the dissolution of the 
charter was satisfactory to the colonists. In 1642, 


United States. 


I cannot go into detail in regard to the oecasion.— 


1 1 
lis well known that the vacant crown lands were 


claimed by a large portion of the states as the con- 
mon property of the whole; that this elim was resis- 
ited by others, and that, as un expedient for settling 
the dispute, congress recommended to the states 
‘claiming such lands to make liberal cessions to the 
The first prop sition of Virginia for 
ha cession of her elaim was made in January, 1781.— 
er proposal was not satisfactory to congress, a con- 
mittee of which reported against accepting it and 
lit was in efect rejected in the spring of 1745 by be- 
ing indefinitely postponed. A large majority of cou- 
Kress denied the right of Virginia to any lands west 
of the Alieghanies, The acceptance of the ecssion 
was earnestly urged on congress by the delegation 
rom Virginia, and her proposals, after uadersoing 
‘some important alterations, were finally acceded to, 
There is abundant evidence that the bargain with 
| Virginia was deemed an unfavorable one to the U. 
States by a large majority of congress, and that it 
was finally agreed to in a spirit of concession and 
‘liberality, for the sake of the peace and armen of 
the Union. Two of the states, however, (Maryland 
and New Jersey.) opposed the concession to the last 
and voted against accepting it. J believe, òlr. Spea- 
ker. as I before said, that the bargain was a hard one 
on the part of the United States; but f deen it too 
ate to set it aside. and sach as it was Jam content 
to abide by it. TPthink Virginia has got much the 
best of It, ought to be very willing to do the sa ne. — 
[Tue hour here expired. J 


PRESIDENTIAL. 
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We have recently inserted several articles in rela- 
tion to the assembling of a national convention Torno- 
minating candidates for the next presidency und vice 
| presidency by the opponents of the Whigs. Several 
tof the leading whiz editore are now urging that a na- 
tional convention shguld be called for nommating 
whig candidates for those offices. The Sito Ga- 
zette, Chillicothe, Oliio, for instance, strougiy urges 
the measure. 
From the Sciota Gaz:tte. 

“We have heretofore presented what we believed 
and still believe to be unanswerable arguments in 
favor of holding a national convention for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the presideney and vice pre- 
sidency. The experience of the last seven sears is 
clearly in favor ofsuch a convention. In 1536, the 
whigs had three candidates for the presideney—oach 
the supposed favorile of as many sections of the 
Union. The result was that distrust and misgiving 
prevailed among our fricnds—there Wie ny nucleus 


strong language, their reasons for preferring the royal | about whieh to rally the whole party--while our op- 
to the charter government. The old charter bounda- ponents were united upon one mau. “We charged by 
ries were ever disregarded and held for naught by sections—they withstood in close phalanx—atrl tinal- 
the crown. In 1632 the charter of Maryland was (ly triumphed. In 1810, we had but one set of eandi- 
granted, in 1662 the charter of Carclina, and in 1681 dates for president and vice president—the people's 


Ist class 900 yeorge Sandys. who was the agent for the colonists 
Ist rank, 2d class 850 in England, but who had been a member of the Lon- 
\ 3d class 800 don company, without authority from his principals, 
) Ist class 700 peanon s parhament for a restoration of the charter. | 
2d rank, § 2d class 650 hen the colonists were informed of his conduct, the 
Ist class 650 house of Burgesses remonstrated against it, disavow- 
3d rank, 1 20 class 600 ed his proceedings, and assigned at length, and in 
Ist class 450 
4th rank, „2d class 350 
Pikea st class 300 
Sth rank, 5 24 class 250) 
/ Ist class 175 ; b 
6th rank, 24 class 145 that of Pennsylvania, all without any apparent suspi- 
934 188 25 cion that the rights of Virginia were thereby infring- 


led. 


(9.) Complement f American vessels by the last general ꝗꝶ„“2Cn; whe AME olka: 


: : regulation. b. Virginia, the territory beyond those mountains being 
sank ee k n 3 described in public ducumeuts as lands lying on the 
Ships cf 5 Mase 0 back of Virginia.“ When, by the peace of 1763, 
the liue Two a 200 1 800 England had acquired an undisputed litle to the terri- 
Razee : vi 610 tory west and northwest ol tie Aileghanies, the king 
) lat class 430 under an order in council, issued his proclamation 
Frigates ¢ al aa p forbidding any grants of lands by the governor ot 
Š ) a se 195 Virginia beyond the Surees of the rivers which fall 
Sloops ( Od elass 175 into the „ reserving to the crown the sover- 
8 ad class 165 eiguty an dominion of all the territory not included 

: 3 within such limits of the province. 

Brigs or schooners 70 


Virginia, was formed in June 1776, When a claim was 
set up to tlie western territory. ‘That constitution 
contains an article declaring What shall be the boun- 
ae . , |daries of Virginia. By that article Virginia very 
Exiraet from the speech of Mr. Ha'l, of Vermont, in graciously Sets ea Min Speaker, “eede” is the 
the house cf representatives, June Joth, 1842. word—she very generously cedes to Pennsylvania, 

In my remarks the other day | took the liberty of Maryland, and to North and South Carolina, all the 
questioning, or rather of denying the title of Virginia | territory within their respective limits, and then de- 
io the Western Territory which she ceded to the | clares her boundaries to be those described in the 
United States. This I did in answer to the argument | charter of 1609—a charter which had been dead and 
which had been used on this occasion, as it had been | buried for a hundred and fifty years during all whieh 
on many others, to show that the United States were | (ime not an act had been done, either by the crown 
under an obligation of gratitude to Virginia for the | or Virginia, recognising its existence, I suppose, sir, 
liberality of her cession—an obligation 49 strong as fa debt of gratitude is due from Peunsylvania, Mary- 
to justify and require the payment to her by this go- land, and North and South Carolina, ſor this extra- 
vernment of a large, if not an unlimited, amount of| ordinary generosity of Virginia, and | know not but 
pecuniary claims. S ng t l 
of this oblization, I had renson to expect that some their boundary Jand claims in order to disehurge at. 


LANDS. 


nies were always deemed the western boundaries of 


Having thus denied the existence | these states will be willing to assume the payment of 


candidates against the offi :e-holders, and we succeed- 
ed. 

Now, how stands the case? Henry Clay has been 
proclaimed, in one way and another, the fest chore 
of a large majority of the whizs of the country for 

| president. But he is not the unanimous ehouce.— 
| Would that he were: but even in that ense, a nation- 
| al convention would become necessary to nominate 
some one for the vice presidency. 

By state conventions, Massachusetts and Ohio have 
‘nominated Clay and Davis; Maryland has nwninatid 
Clay, and named no one for vice president; Kentucky 
| the: same; New Vork has noninated Clay aid cx- 

pressed her preference for Taliinadse for the second 
ctice. In Pennsylvania, thousands of anti-locos are 


Thus the matter rested until the constitution of | out for Gen. Seott, as a whiz candidate for the pre- 


sidency. Several strong and intluential journals ese 
pouse his cause. Writing to one of his friends in this 
state, Gen. Scott says: “I am not a candidate for the 
presidency or vice presidency, and wiil consider no 
one a candidate until he shall have been nominated 
by a national whig convention.” 

Now, we contend, ifa national convention was 
necessary in 1840, it is doubly so in view of the com- 
mg campaign. A meeting of the whig fathers of 
the land, with their high and patriotic consultations 
over this great interest would give heir choice of men 
as candidates, a sanction which would have in it the 
strength of hosts. State nominations, however popi- 
lar at home, are often merely sectional in their intlu— 
ences—a national nomination bears with ita dignity 
and strength that ensures a sictory—when the enemy 
is divided, as ours will be, by opposing candi faites aud 
elaine, 


* 
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From the Lexington Intelligencer of the 15th. 
We copy the above from the Scioto Gazette, (Chil- 


Jieothe, Olie:) and although we have not had the | vid R. Porter. is exerting all his patronage and in- the ex-vice president, and col. W. R. Johnson of 


nd vantage of reading the unanswerable arguments 
in favor of holding a national whig convention Y“ with 
whieh our frend and brother has favored the pubiic, 


yet we readily concur in the main views he seems to, 


take of the subject. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Cray has not ac- 
erpted any of the numerous local or state nomina- 
tions which haye been made «f hiny for the next 
presidency; nor will he, we believe, pernit his name 
to be used in connection with that office, unless ful- 
ly impressed with the idea that a majority of the 
A people the great whig perty—desire his 
election. In 1832 his own opinion and wishes were 
overruled by his friends. In 1836 he yielded to 
Gen. Harrison, and his never to be forgotten letter 
to the Harrisburg eenvention in 1839, as well as his 
conduct durmg the political campaign of 1840, af- 


may be truly said of him, that in all times of difi- 


culty or danger when the mere hunters for ofice or 


the timid lovers of populority would be disposed to 
shrink from the contest—to surrender the govern- 
ment to the spoilers and let ruin do its worst—he has 
never faltered or failed; he has always nobly aud 


boldly bared his bosom to the severest * peltings of 


* 


the pitiless storm’ of party strife and the poisoned 
shafts of personal malicuity, alike ‘defying the one 
and seorning the other.“ Again and again have fis 
brilliant talents and exalted fame been our shield 


and bachkler in the battle; his gallant rame our, 


watch word and countersizn. In times past he has 
ever been onr leader in sealing the fortresses of the 


enemy—our front rank man in resisting their as-. 
‘necessary toadd, therefo.e, that all who earnestly 


saults. 
But he has now retired to the peaceful shades of 
Ashland, and if such be his destiny, there to pass in 
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From the Spirit of the Tunes. 
A short time since col. R. M. Johnson of Kentucky. 


by the seuflle between the cager partizans of R. M. 
Johnson and James Buchanan. The governor, Da- 


fluence m favor of Johnson, hoping to obtain the Yjpeinia. the Napoleon of the turf, attended by spe- 
vice presidency for himself. In Ohio, governor Shan- ejaj invitation, Walsh's Olympic Cireus in Philactel- 
non ts distinguished as a devoted partizan of Cal- phia. The house was thronged. The editor of the 
houn, and the Van Buren triumph in that state will aleigh N. C. register publishes the following inter 


‘of ronrse tenure fo the benefit” of the great nullifier. ‘esting Johnsonian correspondence between the two 
It should be remembered that in Ohio the Van Buren- 


ites are unanimously cammitted in favor of the South 


‘Caroli taciples free trade ir xati | 
arolina priaciples of free trade and direct taxation whether the remarks made by inm on the Camden 


In Georgia, too, Mr. Van en stands no chance, : 
„ ? Burer i > course that Dick's chance for the race was blue” 


having lost the vote of that state both in 1840 and in a : : 
1836. Ife is adious to the Van Buren leaders there, had reference to his (col. R. M's.) running for, the 
presidential chair? 


as the cause of their repeated defeats. Mr. Calhoun i l 

is the true representative of their principles. The Col. William R. informs col. Richard M. that how- 
Van Buren Jegislature of North Carolina is also ever blue he may think his chance for the race io 
strong for Calhoun. South Carolina of course is his 1844, the remark made by him on the Camden course 

private property. Nothing seems to be left for Mr. had solely reference to his horse © Blue Dick,” running 


gentlemen: - 
Col. Richard M. wishes col. William R. to state 


Maryland. Mr. Calhoun's prospects improve every | 
day; and he is also the favorite candidate of a great 
majority both of the Van Buren states and the Van | 
Buren voters. Even in New York all the young 
men of the party are enthusiastic in his favor; and | 
Mr. Wm. C. Bouck has declared himself a Calhoun 
man. 

A letter fram Fdcefield (Mr. Calhoun’s district, ) to | 
the cditor of the New York Express, dated the 22d 
ult. says— She election for members to cur state 
lecisluture has passed and the “Palmetto” state has 
declared that John C. Calhoun must be the candidate | 
or a candidate at the next presidential election. One 
of the principal requirements of candidates to the 
legislature was an advocacy of Mr. Calhoun for the 
future presidency of the United States. It is hardly 


desired a scat m the legislature, acknowledged their 
preference for the great “nullifier” as in two thirds 


quiet happiness the remaining years of his eventful j of the number of districts in the state, no candidate 


lite. 
lenges the future. 
made their mark upon the age, and neither time nor 
calumny can blot out or eradicate it. His cotempo- 
paries may kulto do tin justice, but history and pos- 
teritv wil 

Butis thisa time for us to e him upe—to lose 
his strong arm, his intrepid courage, kis inflexiole 
honesty, his matured wisdom? While corruption and 
dishonor dare to show their unblushing face in open 
day—while treason and traitors are lauded and de- 
fended by the high and mighty ones of carth, who 
else shall we piace at the head of our column. Who 
ean so well carmmand an army as its general in a 
thousand combats, with his many scars, all in front! 
Who shall rally (he troops and give them conlidence 
and final trinmph? 

Me. Clay bissseif could not, if he would, transfer 
his towering popularity to any other leader, any more 


vices and sufferings inthe whig cause, have made 
him bone of their bone, and no base fear or nid 
ꝓclic wili ever induce them to give him up or aban- 
don bim. Tue nomination, then, of a national con- 
rention, or rather its ratification of the people's nE u- 


lle neither complains of the past nor chal- | contd have been elected who dared to open his mouth 
His great deeds have already ! 


against Mr. Calhoun. Some few whigs have been 
elected to the house of representatives, but no party 
lines were drawn in the districts which they repre- 
sent; their election being a voluntary choice of the 
people. South Carolina is bent upon making Mr. 
Calhoun the next president, and depend upon it she 
will leave not a stone unturned in effecting her ob- 
ject.” 


N 


There is to be'a “democratic state convention “to 
be beld in Pexxsynvanta, at Harrisburg, on the 8th 
day of January nest, “to adopt such measures as may 
be necessary in reference io the nomination of 
candidates for the presidency and vice presidency, 
and to appoint or recommend a mode of electing de- 
legates to the national eonvention.” Ata meeting 
of the persons composing that party in Bucks county, 


Van Buren but a very slim chance in Maine and | for the $2,000 purse. 
ford evidences of his self-sacrifice too recent and too. 
noble to be casily erased from our memories. It 


MR. CALHOUN ADVANCING. The friends of 
Mr. Calhoun are running up his flag in various direc- 
tions, and calling upon “the democracy” to yield up all 
other preferences and come up at once boldly to his 
support. The tone and manner of these appeals for 
Mr. Calhoun, remind us strongly of the time when 
he came out against the claims and pretensions of the 
late Wm. H. Crawford, at that period the idol of the 
southern portion of the republican party. But, to 
our purpose; which is simply to state, that among the 
new lights for Mr. Calhoun is the establishment of a 
new paper at Mobile, under the title of the Alabama 
Tribune, which advocates his claims in a vigorous 
and lofty style. [ Balt. Pat. 


NOMINATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. The 
democratic state convention net at Concord on 
Thursday week last, for the nomination of candidates 
for congress. Although the legislature had refused 
to district the state according to the act of congress, 
yet the convention divided the state into four districts 
for its own convenience, as follows:— 

Dis. I. Rockingham and Stafford counties: 

„ II. Belknap, Merrimack, 3 Hillsborough; 

4% III. Cheshire, Sullivan, balance of Merrimack 

and Hillsborough. 


From these districts they proceeded to nominate 
their candidates as follows: 

J. John P. Hale, of Dover, Strafford co. 

II. Moses Norris, jr., of Pittsfield, Mer. co. 

III. Edmund Burke, of Newport, Sullivan co. 

IV. John R. Reding, of Haverhill, Grafton co. 


From the Pennsylvanian. 
MR. VAN BUREN. | 
We subjoin a highly interesting correspondence 


e . . e (Pa.) on the I4th of this month, it was unanimously | between Henry Horn and Martin Van Buren, in re- 
than he could his past history. Illis unrewarded ser- | determined to present James Bucuanan, of the same | ference to the subject of the next presidential nomi- 


state, as the “democratic” candidate for the presi- 
dency. 

GENERAL SCOTT. To an invitation to attend 
the late Daytun barbecue, Gen. Scott returned the 


tion, already made, would, in our opinion give hnn following answer:— 


Such conesusive evidence of public sentiment as would 
iiduce him to accept the position thus assigned him. 


Detroit, Sept. 22d, 1842. 
GentLevev—Your letter of the 7th inst. address- 


Agun, as our friend well remarks, a national con- | ed to me at Washington, has followed me to this dis- 
vention is advisable fur the purpose of concentrating tant region. 


the entire Whig vote upon one candidate for vice pre- | 


sident, as there is reason to apprebend a pon-election 
by the people, if the names of all the distinguished 
gentlemen How spoken of, shall remain upon the list. 


But the most important reason, perhaps, is to pro- d 


duce harmony, concert, energy and sell-devolion in 
the whig ranks. by assembling together our chosen 
friends, “the whig fathers of the land,” to hold cuim- 
mon counsel for the general good. Ihis will insure 
as certain and glorious a triumph over “veto aud dit- 
to,” the traitor and the turn-coat, as we obtained over 
the plundering office holders in 1840. 

While on this subject, we hope we may be pardon- 
ed for suggesting the city of Baltimore as the place 
for holding the convention, as most accessible from 
the west, and greatly so with any other city on the 
seaboard to the south and north. The time about 
theadd Monday in December, 1843; to be as nume- 
rously attended as convenient, with power for cach 
delegation to vote the full electoral vote of the state 
represented. This will place the near and distant 
states upon a perfect equality, and express the voice 
of the eicctural college. 


The New York Courier thus discourses on the pre- 
sidential question: 


With your invitation requesting my presence at the 
entertainment about to be given by the wnigs of 
Ohio to the whigs of Kentucky, who, in 1840, so mag- 
nanimou-ly postponed their first choice for the presi- 
ency, bam highly honored: and if it were compati- 
ble with my position as a federal officer, I should cer- 


‘taiuly be in the midst of you on the interesting occa- 
Sion. 


With one candidate fur the presidency, and the 
best interest of the country at heart, tt ought not to 


ihe doubted that the whigs, appealing to the virtue 
‘and intelligence of the people, will be as successful 


in 1844, as they were in 1810. Whethor that one 
candidate be, as ail indications seem to determine, 


nation of the democratic party. This correspon- 
dence, as may be seen from the date of the Jetters, 
took place about a year since, and was intended to 
ascertain, for the satisfaction of Mr. Van Buren's 
friends, the feelings and views entertained by him in 


regard to the matter of another nomination, a con- 


struction having been put upon his remarks in reply 
to the Missouri legislature, which did not appear to 
be fully warranted by the terms used upon that oc- 
casion. It was said indeed, that he declined again 
being a candidate, even if the peuple desired it, and 
as this erroneous conclusion was widely circulated, 
it was thought advisable to obtain the means of cor- 
recting it, when the proper moment should arrive. 
Publicity is therefure given to the correspondence 
now, in compliance with the wishes of many who 
are anxious that it should be before the public, and 
it will be found that Mr. Van Buren's reply to the 
observations and enquires of our fellow citizen, Mr. 
Horn, are such as were to be expected from the 
sound sense, patriotism, and disinterestedness which 
have always marked his character. Mr. Van Buren, 
though grateful for the many honors conferred upon 
him by the people. which have onabled him to 


Kentucky's illustrious son, or any one of hundreds of | achieve enough to satisfy rational ambition, is dy no 


‘ardent and unceasing. Í have the honor to remain, 

gentlemen, with high consideration yaur friend and 

fellow citizen, WINFIELD SCOTT, 
Messrs. J. H. Crane, S. Forrer, H. G. Phillips, N. 


his followers, my prayers fora whig triumph will be means insensible to the complimcat that would be 
| paid if he were again placed in nomination. Though 


once defeated, it was in the cause of principles, the 
correctness of which has since been acknowledged 
by an overwhelming re-action in the popular mind 


“Green, D 4. Haynes, und Charles Anderson, correspon- and should he still remain in private life, he has the 


_ ding committee. 
j 


| GENERAL CASS NOMINATED. A conven- 
tion of the friends of Gen. Cass assembled at Har- 
‘risburg, Pa. on the 21th inst. and passed resolutions 


Mr. Vau Buren profits but little by the result of nominating him as a candidate for the presidency. 


the recent elections. In Pennsylvama, the Van Bu- 
renites dare not mention his name, and are distracted 


Hamilton Alricks, presided—and addresses were de- 
livered by David Krause and the chairman. ` 


— 


roud consciousness to reward him, that his conduct 
is at last appreciated as it deserves. Thus happily 
circumstanced, he neither seeks nor declines a nomi- 
nation, leaving the selection of a candidate as free 
as possible, to the choice of the democratic party. 
Should he be the object of that choice, it will add 
greatly to the favors he has received, and he would 
endeavor to show himself fully worthy of this re- 


— ae 


ee 


is content. and with use every effort to promote 


ve steeess of the individual selected. This is the 
oper spirit honorable tochim who arts under its 
pulses, and pleasing to the peuple, by enabling 
vem to see that their trust was worthily bestowed. | 
"ith this temper, democracy cannot fail of success, 
d we have no doubt that it prevails, not only with 
the candidates who have been named, but like- 
ise among the ranks of their respective advocates. | 
either individuals nor individual preferences will 


stumbiing blocks in our way to victory in 1844. 


| 
f 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 19, 1842. 
To the honorable Henry Horn: 0 
Sin: It has been understood bx a number of your 
elow citizens, that about a year since, in conse | 
quence of the wishof many democrats of Philadel- 
phia to bring forward at that time the name of Mar- | 
un Van Buren as a candidate for the presidency in 
1844. a correspondence took place between hin and . 
yourself. As the choice and nomination of their; 
candidate, now strongly claim, as they ought, the 
early attention and action of the republican party, 
we have deemed it not improper to solicit irom you 
the publication pf this correspondence, if it be not 
(as we presume it is not) of a character merely pri- 
vate and personal. Every thing connected with po- 
litical questions emanating from that distinguished 
and patrivlic statesman, possesses the deepest inte- 
rest with that portion of his countryinen whose prin- 
ciples he has always fearlessly aud faithfully sus- 
tained. For ourselves, though individually none of 
us were connected with him during his adiuinistra- 
tion by ties of office, we desire to be apprised of his 
sentiments, because we trust that he will again be 
called, by the cordial and united voice of the Ame- 
rican democracy, to fill the same high place which 
he dignified by the unbending integrity of his prin- 
ciples, and every duty of which he so faithfully dis- 
charged. We are not insensible to the high claims 
of patriotic service possessed by our own Buchanan; 
we hail such men as Benton and Calhoun, cham— 
pions of the republican cause on whom its highest 
confidence might be worthily bestowed, we readily 
yield as every democrat should, to the selection of a 
national convention, pledging for it our ardent exer- 
tions and support; but we believe that, on this occa- 
sion, every motive which does and ought to actuate 
the American democracy in the choice of their can- 
didate, points to Martin Van Buren, and will call 
him to complete the regular term which that demo- 
eracy has always assigned, since the days of Jeller- 
son, to its faithful servants—that the returning as- 
cendancy and triumph of those sound principles 
from which he never flinched, and of the great pub- 
lic measures which he suggested and adhered to, at 
every peril, will bring to him also in this, its truest 
fori, the proof of his country’s remembrance and 
approbation. Respectfully, your fellow citizens, 
eIndrew Flick, Joha II. Dobnert, Evans Rogers, Wm. 
V. Pettit, &c. 


P 
f 
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Philadelphia, Vor. 19, 1842. 

GENTLNuEN: Ihave just received your communi— 
cation of this inst., requesting me to publish a cor- 
respondence which I had with Mr. Van Buren about 
a year ago, in relation to the next presidential etec- 
tion. It may perhaps be proper 95 ine briefly to 
state the circumstances which led to this correspon- 
dence. At the time referred to in your letter, it will 
pe remembered that there was some excitement and 


adverted. 
fidential in it, whieh ought to be withheld from the one can be more deeply sensible than Jam, how far 


| 


203 


| cane 


most satisfactory reply, of whieh did not design to! not at the instant conveniently refer to that docu- 


make any other use than that to whieh I have already ; ment. but am quite sure that what Jam about to 
71 8 : i i 2 ` 5 
lhere is however nothing private or con- say will not vary much from the subetanre ofat. No 


democracy at large, especially when its publication the honors and favors which have from time to time 
is demanded by so large and respectable a body of, been conferred upon me by my political friends, 
my democratic fetlow-citizens. I hasten therefore have alrcady exceeded my deserts; and nething ean 
to transmit you the correspondence, to be used in; be more certain than the satisfaction and cordiatity 
such a manner as ycu may think most conducive m with which I will, if then alive, be found to acquie ge 
the interest of the great democratic party. in the selection they may make of their next eandi- 
Very truly, your friend and fi llow-citizen, date for the presidency. 
_ HENRY HORN. In making their choice, considerations of mere 
To Andrew Flick, Evans Rogers, &e. | personal favor will, L trust, as I am sure they ought, 
be entirely laid out of view, and that individual taken 
Philudcliphia, Nerember 13th, 1841. whose selection shall, under all circumstances, be 
Dran Sin—After congratulating you upon the! deemed most likely to ensure success to the princi- 
great political re-action. and the siznai triumphs of ples of the democratic party. That is the great end to 
the principles of our party whieh have recently taken be accomplished, and to reaeh itall subordinate con- 
place in various sections of the union, allow me to siderations must be disregarded. That 1 lost my 
submit a few remarks, in relation to the feeling: election in consequence of my efforts to sustain those 
which exists here among your political friends. principles according to my understanding of them, 
Immediately after your defeat at the late presiden- will scarcely be denied at this day, Dy any one, whe- 
tial election, some of your friends believed it expe- ther a political friend or opponent. It is, neverthe- 
dient to commence at once the campaign for the next less, with unfeigned sincerity that J assure you, that 
presidential contest, and to place you m the field as, 30 far from putting forward that defeat as a ground 
their candidate. Many others however, regarding | of present favor, I look back upon my course in the 
the measure as emanating from an excess of zeal and performance of the duties of that period—duties 
a want of prudence and diseretion, discouraged im- which seemed to me alike plain and imperative— 
mediate action as calculated to prejudice rather than! with feelings and recollections which, regar Hess of 
promote the object in view, and finally succeeded in the personal e thut ensued, rd ome 
deferring any movement for a time sutliztent for that | more real satistuctioa than I have derived from any 
reflection and concert of action, so necessary after a of the previons events of my political hfe, diversifi- 
defeat so overwhelming as that to which we had re- ed and interesting as they are known to have been, 
cently been subjected. 'ne tide of prosperity, haw- | Whilst such ure the lights in which the subject is 
ever, having turned so powerfully in our favor, the | regarded by me, and whilst I shall most assuredly 
zeal and ardour of your friends have not only been; never take a single step witha view to be mate a 
revived, but greatly increased. The results of ne candidate, I have, at the same tiene, not said what 
late elections in every quarter, have had such an ex- | You inform me some have understood me to say, that 
hilarating effect upon the minds of many here, that I would decline the performance of any publie duty 
they have become impatient for the arrival of the; to the execution of which the pesple of the United 
moment, when they will be enabled openly to take States should think fit to eall me, and which shail 
ground in favor of the man of their choice and the | not he inconsistent with the station I have alrcaly 
principles they cherish. ‘They are, in fact, anxious held through their faver. a l 
for an object upon which to rally to prevent distrae- In regard to the proper time for action in this mat-e 
tion in their ranks. ls the argument that the time ter, I do not know that l Gun add any teray to what 
for action has not yet arrived, and that the agitation | Was expressed in my Missouri detter. Nor have I 
of the question now would be premature and inju- found reason to change the opinions therein advane— 
rious, it is answered, that the question has already ed. It may, I think, be safely assumed, that the de- 
been mooted in favor of several candidates, and thut Mocracy of the nation will name its eandifite for 
should we longer defer taking the incipient step ty this hich office in abundant season for the next elec- 
bring our candidate forward, many of our political; tion, and that, too, in n tanner best ealeulated to 
friends, whose opinions are not entirely settled in re-| meet the feelings, secure the harmony, and cen at 
ference to the individual who should be the candi- the strength of that great and patriotic party. Ei- 
date of our party, may inadvertently be led into as. deavors to forestall their action, ofthe character yon 
sociations and connections which it would be diflicult refer to, may indeed be made, but they should not be 
if not impracticable for them, without a sacrifice of; permitted to discourage the e who desire a fair and 
pride and feeling, to sever. full expression of the popular will; for it expnience 
Itis, moreover, urzed by the friends of some of, has made any thing clear in our politics, it is tie 
the candidates, that your letter to Missouri bears certainty with whieh personal or premature sorts 
upon its face evidence of a determination on your) in that direction wil} be discountenanced and ulli- 
part not again to become a candidate for the presi- mately discomfited by the democracy. 
dency. Although [ ean see nothing in that letter to The presidency, above all others, see ns to he a 
justify such a conclusion, yet as many honest and | place which they determine shall wait their free 
well meaning meu entertain doubts upon the subject, will offering, and in respect to which they will neither 
it may be important to remove them, so as to make! allow themselves to be assailed by personal importu- 
it clearly and distinctty understood, whether you: nities: nor permit their selection to be hastened or 
may be considered as among the number from which | impeded by ex parte arrangements. When the pro- 
| the democratic party may select a candidate for the | per period for making choice of a candidate shall in 
next presidential term., their judgment have arrived they will do so. uud be 
In regard to the time and manner of announcing! assured, my dear sir, that those, if any sneh there be, 
who, unwilling to wait their movements, are found 
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diversity of opinion among our democratic friends your determination on this inportant subject, 1 am; 
here, in regard to the individual npon whem the party | disposed to submit entirely to your own views und! 
vught to unite as its candidate for the next presiden- | feelings; and anything vou. may think proper tu say | 
ial election. Meetings were held, associations were to me in reply to this communication, shall not be 
ormed, and decisions were had upon the merits and | publicly used unless required by a due regard to what; 
‘laims of several of our distinguished citizens for | may appear to be the true interest of the democratic | 
hat Ligh office. In fact an active course of prepara-| party. Very sincerely, your frend, &a. 
ion, which has since ina great measure subsided, HENRY HORN. 
eemed at that time to indicate an carly commence-| To the Hon. Martin Vun Buren, 
nent of the presidential campaign. 

It was generally conceded that the great ability 


f Kind: rhook, November 26, 1841. 
ind firmness with which Mr. Van Buren had admin- 


My pear sin—l have received your friendly Jet- 


1 
i] 
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to have made themselves busy in promoting personal 
aspirations, however clevated their positions m other 
respects, wiil he least likely to be made the deposito- 
ry of confidence and favor. Such has ever been the 
action of the democratic mind, and by the uniformity 


lof its adoption in respect to one of the most taport- 


ant of the subjects submitted to their supervision, the 
people of the United States have added to the many 
proofs they have given of their capacity for seit- soe 
vernment. J am, dear sir, very respecti Iy your 
friend and obedient servant, VI. VAN BUGIN. 


stercd the affairs of the government during a- period 


ter, and do most sincerely reciprocate your congra- 


Henry Lorn, esq. 


| 


| 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


tulations on the subject of the recent elections. The 
results, great and gratifying as they certainly are, do 
nevertheless not exered what those who place a just 


f extraordinary difticulty and embarrassment, tread- 
ng as he emphatically did in the footsteps of his 
atriotie and popular predeeessor.—the bitter and re- 
2ntless opposition which he was consequently doom- confidence in the people of this country had a right! oa = 
d to encounter from the enemies of popular govern- ' to expect accelerated. itis truc, in point of time, | J. Q. ADAMS ADDRESS. 
aent, and the base means so successfully used to’ by a natural and strong desire to wipe off the tem- Fo the editors of the Boston Atlas: 

efeat his re-election, gave him strong claims upon porary stigma affixed to their character by apparent Quincy, Rih Nor. 1842. 
is party for another trial. But the letter which he success of last year's buffoonery. Sirs: In the address to my constituents of the 12111 
ad previously written to the Missouri legislature’ Tour observations in regard to the presidency are congressional district of Massachusetts, al Braintree, 
ras deeined by some to be a sufficient indication of; of the same friendly and disinterested character, by on the 17th of September last, when commenting an 
ia determination not again to become a candidate which your whole political intercourse with me has the result of that compromise in the constitutien of 
or the presidency. In this opinion, however, I did , been distinguished. ‘There is nothing personal to the United States, whereby the house of representa- a 
ot concur, and in order to sustain my construction, myself, in respect to which I am more anxious tives is composed of two classes of members, those 
that letter, and to remove the doubts of some of! than to be distinctly understood upon all points by north cf Mason and Dixon's line, representing oniy 


r 


persons and those south of that line, representing 
persons, property and slarery—the property consisting 
of twelve hundred millions of dotlars in human be- 
jugs, I stated the enorinous disproportion of all the 
offices of power and trust, under the government of 
the union, held by the eitizens of the southern or 
slave h ding section of the union; and in the speci- 
fic enumeration of individuals, I included the pre- 
sent Comaander-in-chief of the army, though with- 
outnaniug hin, 1 have since received a cominu- 
nication drow General Scott humself, infor- ing me 
that he is not a siave holder, and I very cheertully 
Correct tlie statement in my addcess, so far as respects 
him. : 

My statement was made, not with the intention of 
casting reproach on aay one, but for the purpose of 
invitiog the attention ofany constituents, and of all the 
peopie of the free states of Uns union, to the extreme 
Injustice suffered by them in the distribution of the 
power of tac common gevernment, by the silent ope- 
ration of that provision of the constitution which 
gives to the south, in the popular representative as- 
sembiy of the nation, representation of properly which 
it denics to the north—an inequality homiuliating 
enough in itself, but aggravated teu-fuid by the nature 
of the property represented. . 

To this view of the subject, it is altogether inuna- 
terial whether the individual public officers invested 
with the power of the nation, are or are not them- 
selves slave holders. As citizens of slave holding 
states, they will, of course, in ail cases affecting 
direetly or mdirectiy the peculiar institutions, sy ar 
“pathize with the policy of the states from which ticy 
come. 

We have seen the operation of that policy in the 
senate of the United Stakes very recently, upon the 
nomination of cauizens of free states to the ollices of 
secretary of state, of postmaster general, and of min- 
ister tu Great Beain, We have especially scen this 
last Gieer barely escaping proscription as an aboli- 


fionist, by the combined oppositiva of southern sta-, 


very and nerthern democracy—and we have seen a 
southern member of congress boasting, in a publie 
adress to his constituents, that be had received a 
furnal promise from die present a postmasier gene- 
ral, that no abeliti nist shall ever be appointed depu- 
ty postmaster under nim If the free people ol this 
umon will please to consider Edward Everett as the 
test standard of abolitionists to be excluded trom all 
participation ia the publie offices of the union, they 
will perceive (he extent of southern pretension lo an 
exclusive monopoly of all official power in the govern- 
ment of the Uurted States. 

Itis not improbable that there are other offiecrs be- 
sides (central Seott, in the list enumerated by ute, 
who, thou sh coming from slave holding states, are 
not themselves owners uf slaves. 
merated by me meluded only the highest othees in 
every department ol the conſederated government. 
It uicht nave been extended into the minutest rani- 
fications of power, with a corresponding generat re- 
suil. JOIIN QUINCY ADAMS. 

The cditers of the public journals, who have re- 
publis cd trem the Atlas, m} address to ny coustitu- 
ents of Pith Sept last, wiil pertorn anact of Justice 
to Gen. Seott, and cuuler a tavar upon jue, by repub- 
lishing aso this letter. 


Letter from Col. Benton in ceply to aa invitation by 
the Van Buren committee of Boouville to visit that 
city. ‘ : 

J. Jerson city Oct. 26, 1842. 

Greviescsi—I have to make my most sincere 
thanks to the democracy of Boonville and Cooper 
county and to yourselves, for the kind invitation 
whict you have giyen me to visit your counly, aid to 
accept tne honor of a pubie dinner. “Fo visit you 
and to rematou sume time in your county, in common 
with others in your neighocraood, has been my in- 
tention tor years, and the agrecaule task was come 
meneed in 1839 and intended to be promptly tolio w- 
ed up, but has been prevented thus far by the long 


But the hist enue. 


‘denee of my political friends in the state, and the 
‘friendship of my colleagues ia the senate and house 
of representatives could have carried me successful- 
ly through the long service, inthe diflieult times du- 
ring which | have been in the senate. 1 have been 
there now twoa-and twenty years, and have had to act 
ia decided part in a succession of great events; and it 
is a great salisfaction to me to find myself sustained 
by the approbation of those who placed me in such a 
responsibie situation. During all that time, iny motto 
has been—erery (hing for the cause—nothing for men:“ 
and under the guidance of this motto I have been for- 
tunate enough to gain credit for good intentions, and 
‘forexertions to do what was best for the country, re- 
kardless of all selfish, personal, interested, or indi- 
‘vidual considerations. ‘ihe sume shall be my course 
‘until cease to serve you, and come to spend the 
‘evening of my days in the noble state of which we 
are citizens, 
The limits of this letter, and the few minutes I 
i have to give to it, do not permit me to dilate upon 
general politics. Suttice it to say, that the federalists 
have now been in power nearly two years, and have 
ha, two sessions of congress, and that the fifty pre- 
| vious years of the existence of our general govern- 


ment do not furnish as many instances of violations of 


the constitution, violation of the rights of states, and 
‘of individuals, aud of oppressive legislation, as these 
‘two years have done. To enumerate their bad mea- 
sures would be to give a history of their acts for two 
entire sessions. 

When this party came into power, one of its most 
Conspicuous members, (Mr. Webster,) had the effron- 
ter) lo say that they would open a new set of books, 
that they would lay away the old books used by the 
previous adwinistrauen,—and take a new set for 
their clean and patriotic entries. I understand that 
tlie accounting officers succeeded in preventing this 
tine scheme of laying away the old books and com- 


mencing on a new set: but if new books could 
not be opened, new e entries have at least been made 
in the old ones: entries which were strangers to their 
| pages when Jackson and Van Buren were atthe head 
“oi the government and democratic majorities tilled 
the two Luuses of congress. Among these new en- 
tries we lind tarcs, loans, unredecmed treasury notes, 
prohibitory tariffs, distribution of land revenue, non-pay 
ent cf public creditors, protested bills on the government, 


dugrace, the borrowing agent of the government insulted 


in Europe, proscription, a mandamus uct, u habeas corpus 
act, and an oullawry act against the states, (this last 
pocketed by Mr. Tyler,) repudiation of private debts 
under he pretest of a bankrupt law, aad a British treaty, 
of which À cannot now speak, but of which my senti- 
ments Will appear in the speeches which I made 
against it and which L left at Washington to be pub- 
lished on the exchange of the rauitications. Such 
-are their new entries! Finally, the federalists pro- 
mised us a change of times, and they have given it. 
is promise they have kept, and it is the only one 
they have kept: the times are changed, and changed 
‘avout as muca for the worse, as modern federalism 
“(now at the head of our government m the person 
ot Damel Webster,) is worse than the old black 
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change. 


obsolete idea!” that is, a national bank. I began the 
war against this bank almost “s litury and alone, 
twelve years ago (for I had but few backers, but 
among them JACKSON and VAN BUREN.) and 
have lived to see the institution in dust and infamy, 
and its foremost champion contemptuously referring 
to it as an obsolete idea.” But he has a new idea, 
yelept exchequer system, Which he got trom Nicholas 
Biddle in November 1841 (when the great banker 
visited Washington city for that purpose) and which 
idea the champion gave to Mr. Tyler, who presented 
it to congress, and where I kiled it in one speech.— 
It is to be brought to hfe and presented to us again. 
The exchequer system is the progeny of Biddle, and 
the substitute for the defunct national bank, and the 
new contrivance to put the ercdit and revenues of the 
United States in the hands of the men and of the 
party, who plundered widows. orphans, men, citizens, 
foreigners, nations, states, railroads, canals, and local 
banks of about one hundred millions of dollars; and 
which hundred millions they would have plundered 
from the government and pecple f the United States 
had it not been for Jackson’s vetoes and removal 
of the deposits, — Van Buren’s ‘uncompromising bos- 
tility to a national bank.” Respectfully, gentlemen, 
your friend and fellow citizen, 
THOMAS II. BENTON. 

Messrs. Wm. Shiclds, J. D. Blair, B. W. Sharp, H. 
W. Crowther, F. A. Williams, J. L. Anderson, E. B. 
McPherson, H. E. Moore, J. M. Major. 

Committee, &c., &e., &e. 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM GEN. HAMIL- 
TON. In reply to certain strictures, General Ham- 
Hton of South Carolina, has written a letter to the 


Savannah Georgian, explanatory of that to Mr. Cal- 


houn, published in this and other papers some time 
since. His letter to Mr. Biddle in 1837, having been 
referred to, he now says: 

“Opinions, sir do not constitute truth, but they re 
volve round this centre of light, as it is struck out 
by the hand of time and experience. We must catch 
its rays as we can. The error 1 committed in my 
letter to Mr. Biddle was in regarding secondary, as 
equally concurring with primary causes. The re- 
moval of the deposits with the presidential Ukase to 
the state bunks to Joan them out freely to the people, 
to nourish the industry of the country, in other words 
to foster the spirit of speculation, combined with the 
veto on the renewal of the charter of the Bank of 
the United States, produced a multiplication of state 
banks, which led to the expausion of the circulation 
of the country, and gave a mischievous potency to its 
enterprise and industry. If Mr. Calhoun’s plan to 
renew the charter of the then Bank of the United 
States for a period of twelve years, to enable it un- 
der salutary restrictions to wind up, had been adopt- 
ed, the late crisis would have beea averted, together 
with the frightful catastrophe which befell the insti- 
tution itself. This statesman saw the danger ahead, 
and had the wisdom to recollect the policy of mak- 
ing all changes in the circulation of a country so gra- 
dual as not sensibly to affect the standard of value 
until the community was entirely prepared for the 
The disease, however, has run its course. 


cockade federalism of Johu Adams and Alexander | The patient is dend, aud we have now all the benefits 


| Hannltom. 


Two years ago when this party got into power, I 
‚took occasion iv say in a letter which was published, 
i“ that they wouid hace a short ride, and by no means a 
merry une.” Both clauses of this prediction have 

been verified. The ride has vot been a merry one, 
Las the state of the party well shews: that it will be 
short, the elections now going on sufficiently prove. 
‘Democracy will soon be m power again; and it will 
be for thein to rub out the new entries in the old books, 
anil to make another chenge of times by restoring the 


* 


of a post morlem examination, by which the connec- 
tion between the causes of a malady and its results 


may very clearly be established. What inquest that 


great and unfaltering coroner, posterity, will pro- 
nounce, I think cannot be doubtful. 

Ii will be borne in mind that my letter to Mr. Bid- 
dle, however valuciess, was written in the spirit of 
conciliation, to bring home to this gentleman the con- 
viction that the old bank of the United States proper, 
could not be rechartercd, and at the same time with 
the humble hope that et might induce Gen. Jackson, 


III | under this admitted state of things, to afford whet he 
' mi $ ee : A ray: suggested was jet reluctant ugeri j 
„tions. And they wiil do it. The country and its d I EE an e 


( in i resources of his own financial wisdom, a plan of a 
%%ͤ “ rer ene ts Now Me OF bank of the United States, which whilst it sbould be 
der of the day, throughout the democratic host; and 


lecountey and its Cause wilt be attended to sulficiently flexible to shrink to the gauge and measure 


sessions of congress, and the extra sessions which in- 
tervened. ‘The nextsummer will bring the long re- | cracy in full power, and ready for action. 
cess, and itis then my intention to devote my whole | currency alll.cts the state, and it is fur the approach- 
leisure tune to my constituents, and to visit many | wag general assembly to apply the relief. Small notes, 
parts of the state for the purpose of sceing them. — (depreciated paper, spurious banking, unauthorized 
The town of Buouville aud the county of Cooper issues of paper trash, lawless corporations, and the 
would not be overlooked in this general visit, and 1 introduction of base paper from other states, have 


have the pleusure to assure you thut l shali take an 
eariy Gecuston 1 the spring to be with you. A fixed 
thine is not necessary; lor as Í do not take pubiic din- 
ners, and shall stay Jong enough to sce my eo ci- 
tizeos imdisidtialiy—a way of seeng them more 
asreeable to ine than that of large masses—there 
will be ume cnough after f arrive forall to hear of at, 
and forati those to see me that will do me that honor. 

I tnank you most cordially for the approbation 
winch dub expressed of my pubhe course, aud 


‘been the curse of Missouri for sume time past, and is 


of his constitutional scruples, Would. nevertheless, 


Turning to our own noble state, we see the demo- be equal to the wants, and far exceed the expecta- 
A base tions of his country.” 


Gen. Hamilton proceeds to gay, that he is not ia 
favor now of a Bank of the United States, with a 
capital to be made up of private subscriptions. He 
desires to see a national currency created. He ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Calhoun with no design of ad- 
vancing or retarding his progress towards the presi- 


‘the only curse that now alilicts her. It is no longer dency—but because he knew that the South Carolina 
a time for theorising about currency; practical mea- statesman had a mind to grapple with the subject. 
sures are wanted. We see the cru—we sce the He pays Mr. Calhoun a high compliment, and declares 
abuses of the paper system; and leaving theoretical; that having been for the last ive years in contact 
disquisition lo wetauphysical politicians, it is our busi- ! with the first public men in most of the governments 
hess to proceed against these evils, aud these abuses, of Europe of every gauge and calibre of intellect, he 
and to eradicate them, while the federalists seek to has no where met with his superior, Gen. Hamilton 
perpetuate them in order to drive the people to thus concludes the definition of his views on the sub- 
i What their late oracle (lr. Webster) now calls “an ject of his former letter: The great money power of 
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the country, the framers of the constitution intended 


should r. sìde, with that authority, which in this con- from us, were I present, it would gratify me to per- 


4 


Thus we see that American shipping has dimin- 


ished from its proportion of the increase of the 


federacy presides over all, or it is nowhere to be form this duty. For I accompanied, but without any i commercial business of the country, from 1s3l to 
found. This power, | believe, gencral Jackson, un- share in the direction of its operations, the mounted į 1840 inclusive, 369,000 tons. equal lo 30 per cent. on 
der the sinister counsels of some who were unworthy : regiment in the charge which decided the fate of the its amount; and that British shipping has increased 
of his confidence, greatly and mischievously abused. combined hostile forces, and I saw the gallant com- j 


I owe the gentleman no resentments. You mistake 
me, if you suppose | intended to abuse him in the 
smallest degree. 


mander lying bleeding upon the*ground desperately | 
wounded, at the head of the line. 


beyond i's proportion of the same, 214 000 tons, 
equal to 70 per cent. on its amount. 
But fortunately statement includes, in the American tons, the enroll- 
A good humored sarcasm is abuse | he needs not this testimony, for his actions are part; ed and licensed tonnage, as well as the registered 


The foregoing 


in no tense of the term. I glory in spite of és cost in of our history, and his worth is acknowledged by his; tonnage. As the registered tonnage only is cagaged 


the monument he has erected on the banks of the: 
Mississippi. ‘It is destined to endure as long as the 


dued majesty to the ocean. 
final award which posterity in its fiat must pronounce 
on his civil administration. Let it rest, however, in 


countrymen. 


in foreign commerce, we shall find a result much 


If this letter should reach you before your festival: more unfavorable to-it than is there presented, by 
mighty current of that noble river runs with unsub- has passed, and should the occasion be proper, yon tak ing it separately from the enrolled and licensed 


appropriate. J am, gentlemen, ver 
your obedient servant, LEWIS CASS. 


But | deeply deplore the | are at liberty to present it in any way you may think tonnage, which is merged entirely in our ecasting 
respectfully, ‘and fishing business. 


Taking the registered tonnage 
for the average of ten years prior to 1830, and the 


peace. Like the dead, it speaks from the grave for , Messrs. V. Best, M. W. Jackson, S. Salisbury, D. Bul- average of 10 years subsequent to 1830. it appears 


our instruction. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL LEWIS CASS. 
Paris 17 Septembcr, 1842. 
GeytTLemen. It is only to-day | have received 
your invitation to be present at the anniversary 
celebration of the battle of the Thames, at Danville, 
on the 5th of October next, and this circumstance 
must be my apology, should my acknowledgement of 
the favor not reach you till after the occurrence of 
that day. 
It would afford me penne to meet my old asso- 
ciates in arms, upon that occasion which it is intend- 
ed to celebrate, who defeated the British and Indian 


lock, W. Elwell, Win. Overfield, J. H. Broadhead, S. 
Fegely, &c. ommitice of Invitation. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


From the Boston Advertiser, November 9. | 
At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, in this 

city, the subject of the commercial relations of our 
country, in reference to the depressed value of our 
navigation, was discussed; and various vicws were | 
presented of the navigation engaged in the com- 
merce of the country for the past twenty years. — 
These views were generally based upon the cfficial 
returns from the treasury department in Washing-, 


forces upon the Thames, and restored security to the ton, to congress; upon the reciprocal treaties between 


north-western fronticr. And it would be equal! 
pleasant to join them in tendering to our fellow citi- 
zens our thanks for this kind recollection of past ser vi- 
ces and in interchanging with them congratulations 
upon the advance which our country has made in all 
the elements of power, and prosperity since that 
period. But as Jam deprived by distance and by the 
shortness of the time. of that satisfaction, I must con- 
tent myself with wishing all the pleasure, which such 
a commemoration can yield both to those who give 
it, and to those to whom it is given. I trust, however, 
I shall soon be enabled to terminate my European 
residence and to return to the United States. The 
ratification of the recent treaty with Great Britain, 
the news of which has this day reached us, having 
removed all apprehensions of immediate difficulties, 
J have felt that my further residence bere was un- 
necessary, and by this convevance I have requested 
to be relieved from the mission and have asked per- 
mission to return home. l'resuming there can be no 
objection to this measure, I hope to reach the United 
States by the beginning of December. 

Expressions of public gratitude by commemora- 
tions like that you design to celebrate, are the no- 
blest reward, which an Ameriean citizen can receive 
for any services he may be called upon to render in 
defence of his country. The Jate war was forced 
upon us by the injustice and ambition of a foreign 
power. We should have forfeited our own self-re- 
spect, as well as the gocd opinion of the world, had 
we not met injuries by resistance and defended by 
arms the most precious attributes of our independ- 
ence. The energy of the government and the spirit 
of the country proved equal to the crisis. and we can 
now look back with pride to the victories at New 
Orleans and upon the Thames, and Niagara and to 
many other splendid feats of arms by land and water, 
where American prowess, was displayed and the 
American character vindicated. Certainly these ap- 
peals to force, by which nations assert their own 
rights, and too often attack those of others, are deep- 
ly to be deplored. But however we may regret 
them, come they must and will. And woe to the 

ople, who are not prepared to meet them. Little 
zs gained by receding. National honor had better be 
defended when first attacked. This, I am sure is 
the sentiment of our country. I sincerely hope, that 
mo oecasion will occur for its practical demonstra- 
tion. But we must put our trust in our own energy 
and in our state of preparation and not in the justice 
and forbearance of foreign powers. And if the con- 
test should come, I trust we shall draw wisdom from 
the past, and uniting in danger, as we are united in 
interest, prove to the world, that our institutions, 
which secure to us in peace a greater measure of 
happiness, than any uation before enjoyed, are 
equally eflicacious in war for the defence of our ho- 
mor and independence. 

Jam happy to see by your invitation that colonel 
Johnson, who contributed so powerfully to the suc- 
cess of the battle of the Thaines, will be present at 
the commemoration. l believe l am the oldest sur- 
wiving officer in rank who wus in that action. It has 
pleased Providence to take from the nation under pe- 
euliarly afflicting circumstances our commanding 
general. He would have been ready, had he lived, 
to render the full tribute uf applause to your distin- 
guished guest from Kentucky, for he was always 
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our own government and the several European fpo- 
vernments; and upon the exclusive privilege granted 
by Great Britain to her navigation in the carrying 
trade to and from her colonies, and the results to 
our navigation and trade from the proximity of the 
British provinces in North America and the British 
West Indies to our northern and southern markets 
for the great export products of our country, 

The discussion resulted in the conviction that 
American shipping had been for many years suffer- 
ing for the want of legislative protection, or rather 
for the want of that keen-sighted legislation, which 
the governments of other commercial countries have 
always given to this important interest. The value 
of the American shipping interest, it we refer only 
to the vessels themselves, exceeds one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. And, if we refer to the value of the 
collateral investments for their business employment, 
we may add fifty millions of dollars more. This in- 
terest, in our country, in ere barat with that in 
other commercial countries, is hardly second to that 
of Great Britain, three times larger than that of 
France. and many more times Jarger than that of 
any other country. To briefly show the comparative 
imports and exports of our country by American and 
by foreign tonnage, for the past cleven years, we 
now make a statement from the treasury returns to 
congress. 

It appears that for ten years prior to 1830, the 
proportions of American and foreign tonnage em- 
ployed in carrying the imports and exports of this 
country, did not vary materially from that year. 
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that the actual increase is only 16 per cent, while 
the increase in the enrolled and licensed tonnage is 
more than 70 per cent. 

Fhus, notwithstanding our imports and exports 
have increased nearly 100 per cent. in the ten years 
subsequent to 1830, our registered tonnage has in- 
ercased only 16 per cent.; whereas, to have kept pace 
with the increase of our imports and exp: rts, it 
should have increased nearly 100 per cent. 

The most prominent cause of this grcat loss to 
American shipping, and great gain to British ship- 
ping, is the policy of the British government in se- 
curing to their shipping the exclusive trade wath 
their West India Islunds and their North American 
provinces; by their prohibitory duties upon all ar- 
ticles carried directly from the United States to 
their West India colonies in American vessels, and 
their repeal of duties on the same articles when 
carried in British vessels via the British provinces. 
The trade which formerly passed direet from the 
United States to the British West India islands, be- 
ing now forced through the North American pro- 
vinces. The circuitous trade thus permitted, allows 
the British vessel to pass directly from any part of 
the British dominions to any part of the U. States, 
and there take in a cargo either direct for the West 
Indies, or by way of the provinces. The local eflect 
of this, in British North America, is matifested by 
the rapid inerease in their shipping, the cost of which 
is less than it is in the United States, owing, in a 
great measure, to their relief from the heavy cuties 
paid by the American ship owner on abinost all the 
materials imported for his ship. These facts con- 
tribute with others to enable British vessels io com- 
pete with ours to our disadvantage in our own ports, 
as is very apparent from the every day reports of 
arrivals and departures at our commercial citics; our 
vessels being absolutely precluded from competing 
with them on equal terins in the ports of the British 
colonies. 


A very able report was made by Mr. Cushing, 
from the committee on foreign affairs, to the house 
of representatives on the 14th of April last, which 
closes with the following propositions as the cone 
clusions to which the commiltee had arrived, viz:— 

Ist. That it is the policy and the desire of the 
United States to observe, in the regulation of the, 
commercial intercourse between the United States 
and other countries, principles of equality, reciprocie 
ty, fair competition, and mutual advantage tu both 
parties. 

2d. That the existing arrangements regulating th 
commerce betwecn the United States and the Briti 
colonies in the West Indies and ou the continent 
America, are unequal, unjust and injurious to the ina 
terests of the United States. | 

3d. That so long as Great Britain persists to app 
to the vessels and productions of the United Stat 
in the ports of the British colonies in Ane rica, 


. s p 
culiar regulations of commerce, other than such 


regulate the commerce between the United Stat 
and the British territories in Europe, it is the rig 
of the United States, and the necessary consequene 
to apply peculiar regulations of commerce to Brit! 
vessels and their cargoes in the ports of the Unita 
proceeding to the British og 


{ 


States, entered from or 
lonies in America. 

4th. Thatthe continued imposition by Creat 
tain of discriminating duties upon the productions 
the United States imported into the British colon 
in America in vessels of the United States, will j 
tify the imposition by the United States of diseri 
nating duties upon the produetions of the British 
lonies in America imported into the U. States inv 
sels of Great Britam or her colonies. ri 

Sth. That the continued prohibition to the vessi 


of the United States by Great Britain of the ed 


voyage between the United States, the British c 
nies in America, and the British territories in 
rope, or between the United States and one and 
ther British colony in America, will justify the 
hibition hy the United States of such voyage to 
vessels of Great Britain or her colonies in Ame 
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6th. That if Great Britain see fit to adopt and 
pursue a system of prohibitions and restrictions 
avaiast the Uuied States, it behooves the United 
Sites fo protect our citizens, their commerce and 
navicitiod, by counter prohibitions, duties, and re- 
yilations, and to decline to give free commerce and 
navigation in exchange for restrictions and vexations. 


— 


Tih. Bat that, before having recourse to measures, 


of legislative restriction, as the certain means of 
effectailiv: guarding and securing the rights of the 
United States in our commerce with British colo- 
nies, it is due to national comity to recur, for that 


purpose. to friendly negotiation with Great Britain.“ 


And in conformity wien these conclusions, they 
submit the following resolution, the adoption of 
which they recommend to the house. 

Resulred, That the president of the U. States be, 
and he hereby is, requested to enter into negotiations 
with the British government, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting a permanent, equitable, and just conventional 
arrangement of the commerce between the United 
Stules and the British colomes in America. 

luis of great importance to the shipping interest 
that this resolution be carried into effect, and that it 
he urged upon our government so to do; as also to 
make such alterations in the reciprocal treaties with 
the other Europenn powers, as shall give to our na- 
Vization, and the navigation of those nations, such 
advantages, and such only, in our commercial rela- 
tions, us shall place our navigation in fair competi- 
tion With heirs. A meectine is now called of our 
merchants, ship-owners, ship-burders, and all others 
immediately interested, to take the subject into con- 
sideration, and actin relation to it as they may deem 
eapedient This meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day. the Oth instant, at II o'clock, A. XI., at the 
russ tithe Tremont bank bunding, State-street, 
und al persons taterested are requested to attend. 

ABBOTP LAWRENCE, 
President of the Boston Ch. of Commerce. 
G M. Thacher, secretary. 
Bosten, Novenibor ath, 1812. 

In addition to the above con arative statements, 
the Boston Advertiser gives the following: In the 
year 1929-30, the value of imports in American 
vessels was $60,935,739, and in foreign vessels 
p18 11.181. Esports of downestic produce in the 
same year, in American vessels, $51,106,189; in fo- 
reign vessels, 83,.955.940; foreign produce in Ameri- 
can vessels, $12,776,529; in foreign vessels, 1,610,950 


dollars. 

In the year 1840-41, the value of imports in Ame- 
rican vessels was &92 "02.552; that in foreign ves- 
sels, 514.339,67. Phe exports of domestie pro- 
duce m American vessels, 592.030, 898; in foreign 
vessels, $21,564,736. Exports of foreign produce 
in American vessels, $13 591,359; in foreign vessels, 
81.598.953. 

The azgregate of imperts and exports in Ameri- 
can Vessels in the forner year was 3129.918, 457; and 
in foreign vessels $14,807, the tatter being equal 
to 114 per cent. of the amount of the former. 

In the latter year the aggregate of imports and 
exports in American vessels was §198,424,609; and 
in foreign vessels $40,802 816—the amount of trade 
in foreign vessels being equal to 205 per cent. of the 
amount in American vessels. It appears therefore, 
that the proportional amountof trade in foreign 
Vessels, compared with that in American vessels, 
has nearly doubled within the last cleven years. 

{ Beston Ady. Nov. 8. 


THE SLLEGUANY COAL REGION. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 

THE WONDERFUL CHASM IN WILL’S MOUNTAIN; THE 
IRON WORKS AT FROSTBURG; THE TOWN OF CUM- 
BERLAND, &c. 

Frostburg, Alleckanu co. Md. Nov. 14, 1842. 
Uam here in the midst, or rather on the top of the 
Alleghany modhtaing. standing above the great coal 
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magnilicence of the structure at several points of its 
progress, and my wonder at the formidable obsta- 
cles winch science and enerzy, backed by untiring 
attention and industry, have enabled the rail road 
company to overcome. i 
Itis easy to sce how a thing is done when it as 
done; itas even capier to attempt to underrate the 
science and skill by whieh it was effected; and the 
mere passer by, who only regards the swifthess with 
which he is carricd along, may be excused for aup- 
| posing that this great work was made only by an ex- 
‘penditure of money, forgelung that not only was bow charged as on other turnpike roads, the whole 
great and peculiar ability necessary to obtain this of which toll is expended in keeping the road in re 
ctnoney, but that the country through which he now pair. i 
so easily passes was, till the engincers came upon it. Frostburg. the point from which I write you, is 
remaining in all the rudeness of nature; and that situated some twelve miles above Cumberland, on 
by their eye and their judgment to see and select the castern slope of the Savage mountain, about 
the very line, over hilly and valleys, through whieh three miles below its summit. From the top of this 
it was to pass, they were to say what streams were mountain you have a wide and uninterrupted view of 
to he crossed, and where; whatdgills were to be cut the whole country, with its valleys and mountains 
down and what passed through; how this difficulty: and forests, a prospect which will more than repay 
was to be overcome and how that avoided; and then (in the estimation of every lover of nature) a visit io 
id was for them to decide which of the many ways the place. 


nature had offered was the best, (he cheapest, and „. . 
ithe least liable to darger from floods and storms. Ui The Savage mountain forms the ridze which di- 


know not what others may think, but this I say, that vides the western waters from these which fow cast 
to have selected, as has been selected on this road, into the Atlantic, and is one of the m st elevated of 
‘the route over which it passes, and which, now that the ranges that const tute the Alleghany mountains. 
the road is completed, every man who looks at the Frostburg is situated upon a spur of the monntain, 
| map, aud knows aught of the topography or the upon the south or west side of which George’s creek 
country, sees is the very best, evidences a genius and, takes its rise, and runs its course some twenty miles 
u perfection in science, which claims for its possessor through the coal field to Westernport, where it 
the highest rank in his profession, and is not less ho- unites with the Potomac river; on the north or east 
norable to him than his country, upon whose scienti- Side of this spur, Jenning’s and Braddock’s runs have 


rows by a beautiful stone bridge erected by the Unite 
ed States government at the time the location was 
changed. f may mention here that the national road 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, as 
‘far us it has been completed, is now no longer held 
by the government, having been ceded to the states 
through which it passes some six years azo, the 
states agreeing to Keep it in order and to allow the 
United States government to use it free for the trans- 
portation of its mail, &. Since then there have 
been turnpike gates erected on the road, and toll is 


‘fic character he sheds Justre and fame. 

When arrived at Cumberland, you may well, with- 
out much stretch of imagination, fancy yourself in 
the centre of a large amphi-theatre, rising gradually 
all around you till it reaches the tops of mountains 
some four or five hundred feet high. The first thing 
func Veil attract your attention, as you run your eye 
aground, is the wonderful epeniug which presents it- 
self in the high mountain to the west; and, on in- 
spection, you will find that it has been cut down 
from its top to its base, atlording a passage to the 
Atlantic of the rains which fall and the springs | 
which cise beyond it. The most casual observer will | 
at once see, what the geologist is able to demon- 
strate, that at one time in the long lapse of ages the 
mountain at this point was united. He will see at 
the top of cach side of the opening the strata of 


‘ 
t 
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earth and rock corresponding with each other. Hej 
will find scattered along its precipitous sides the; 


rocks which have fallen from the top, till they reach 
the base. 


spherical in form and smooth. 
you have the irrefragabie evidence, that here nature, 
in years long past, has effected by a sudden outbreak 


‘an opening through a dense mountain of rock, which : ; i 
[ = f k now holding on to until they get their rolling mills 


in readiness, when they offer to furnish the rails for 


‘would have detied the labor and skill of man for 
years, leaving certain only what it has done, but 
‘leaving conjecture and fancy lo suppose the means 
by which the work was performed. Standing mid- 
way in this wonderful opening, involuntarily the 
lines of Coleridge suggested themselves to me: 
“They stood aloof, the sears remaining 
Like cliſſo which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between— 
But neither heat, ner frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I wecn, 
The maaks of that which once hath been.” 


| The chasm on the mountain is culled by the peo- 
ple here “the Narrows,” aud the mountain through 
which it passes is called Will's mountain, after In- 
dian Will,a domesticated Indian in the family of the 
Cresaps, who were the original settlers of the coun- 


try. ‘The chasm is about one thousand feet high 


f 
| 
* 
' 
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He will find in the stream which now tunsi 
‚through this chasm the fragments of stones that have 

fallen and been broken, and then washed by the ra- 
| pid current for a great distance below, until, by the | 
‘friction they have encountered they have become 


Indeed, on all hands 
one year 


metal, de:nonstrating the richness of their ores and 


fields, which are destined in the course of no very from the bed of Wars creek, (the name of the 
jong thue to make this place and vicinity teem with stream which passes through it,) is somewhere in 
a thriving and busy population and with innumerable | the neighborhood of three thousand fect wide at the 


their source, uniting through Wills creck with the 
Potomac, at Cumberland, thirty miles below West- 
ernport. 


Notwithstanding the well authenticated statements 
concerning the treasures of cval and tron buried be- 
neath the soil of this region, there were many persons 
so cautious as to withhold belief toa very late date; 
but their scepticism has gradually vielded before the 
concurring testimony of the numerous visiters who 
have been altracted to this quarter in the prospect 
of the completion of the railroad. Some years ago 
a distinguished scientific gentleman put down the re- 
liable amount of coal for aminimum at 1,600, 000,000 
tons, which, large as it may scem, there is good rea- 
son to suppose is not more thau a quarter of the true 
amount. 


The two manufacturing companies who have mado 
the greatest demonstrations of their designs are the 
Lonaconing and the Mount Savage. The Lenacon= 
ing iron works are upon George's Creck, the centre 
of the coal field. The Mount Savage works are at 
a very favorable point. where Jenning's run cuts into 
the heart of the coal and iren treasures. The latter 
company are now about to go into vigorous opera- 
tion, aller four yeats unceasing preparations: about 
ago they made one thousand tons of pig 


the superiority of the metal, This metal ghey are 


the extension of the rail road westward. The build- 
ings for the latter purpose are on a scale of magnifie 
cence corresponding to the desigus of the company, 
a single one covering an acre of ground. The Mount 
Savage company have two large stacks or furnaces 
tor sinelting ores, the bellows or blasts of which are 
worked by steam engine of the largest size, which 
throws a stream of hot air of immense power upon 
the furnaces. They have also an extensive machine 
shop, in which they are now making the machinery 
for their rolling nalis, &c. There are also fine, large, 
und most substantial buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the president and workmen engaged by the 
company. ‘Phe president is colonel Young, for some 
time the manager of extensive works on the North 
river, and who unites the characteristics of the 
lished and hospitable geutleman with scientific and 
vigilant officer. 
The buildings of the Lonaconing coinpany com- 
prise one of the largest stacks, or blast furnaces, in 


furnaces and manufactures, Iudeed, E was surpris- 
ed—so little is known of the number and extent of 
the improvements already made here—to find that 


there ure large and most expensive Improvements | 


made to develop the rich ores that now He imbedded 
in the mountams round about, and that coal mines 
have been opened and are in partial operation, capa- 
ble of supplying, almost to any extent, the rich and 
pecuhariy valuable coal found in them. 

‘Tae recent opening of the rail road to Cumber- 
land atlorded you, and, through the columns of dhe 
Patriot, your readers, a knowledge of the substan- 
tial character of the road aud the highly romantic 
and beautifully picturesque country through which 
it passes. Any reference to it by me is therefore 
unnecessary, except to express my admiration of the 


a. 


top, six hundred at its base, and is perhaps a little 
over a mile in dength. Originally the national road 
did not pass through it, but erossed Wills creek by 
the bridge near the court-house, und over the moun- 
‘tain. About eight years ago the location of the road 
was altered, so as to let it pass through the narrows, 
by which the road is prolonged some two miles, but 
the great difficulty of ascending a high mountain 
avoided.* You now cross Wills creek in the nar- 


eo — — —äbĩ ee mM 


It is dne to David Shriver, Req, the skiltul engineer 
by N Hen the national read was constructed. to nule 
tnat that poruon of the work PI over Will's moun» 
tain was put under contract by his predecessor, and in 
-uch progress of construction as precluded his adopting 
the route now used through the narrows or gap in Will's 
mounta. 


1] 


the country, to which the ore, is conducted by a rail 


| 


road on which the loaded cars descend by their own 


gravity, and at the same time draw up the empty 


ones. Besides this, they have upon the waters of 
George’s creek a grist mill and saw mill, construct- 
ed with all the modern improvements. They have 
a machine shop, a large store house, and numerous 
substantial buildings for the accommodation of the 
oflicers. workmen, &c. There is also here a church, 
erected by the company. 


The furnaces of this company, after a successful 
attempt to make iron, have gone out of blast, and are 
only now awaiting the necessary facilities of trans- 
mission to market to renew their operations at the 
rate of a hundred tous per weok. 


Besides the Mount Savage works which are situ- |rography was not intelligibles—that his tanyard was j of the consideration, or bonus paid for its charter. 


ated upon Jenning's run, and the Lonaconing works, 
which are upon George's creck, there is the Mary- 
land Mining company, whose lands lie chiefly upon 
Braddock’s run, and those of the New York company, 
under the management of capt. Pickell, situated be- 
tween Jennings’s and Braddock’s runs; the Clifton com- 
pany’s lands, lying at the head of Jennings's run, and 
some others in that vicinity. 


There are also, situated three miles above West- 
emport, at the confluence of the Savage and Potomac 
rivers, the extensive and rich mineral lands of the 
Union company, better known as the purchases of 
gen. Duff Green. r 


Altogether, this region unites more of the advan- 
tages of a mineral and manufacturing country than 
are to be found, in the same extent, in any place in 
the world. The coal is equal, forall manufacturing 

cposes, to the best mines of Wales. The iron ore 
is rich and abundant, and the appearance of the coun- 
try, and the facility of obtaining the minerals with 
which it abounds, is said to bear a strong resemblance 
to the coal and iron regions of Wales. 


The importance of the town of Cumberland as a 
great inland emporium, and as the centre of a man- 
ufacturing region, whose probable wealth is as yet 
unimagined, can only be realized by a careful sur- 
vey of its position. Situated at a most favorable 
point for the union of the two streams of mineral 
wealth, which will flow by way of Will’s creek and 
the Potomac river out of the bowels of the Allegha- 
ny coal region—one of the greatest in the world, 
whether we regard the superiority of the fuel or the 
economy of extraction—with unrivalled facilities for 
the erection of buildings tor manufactures, and a 
range of. suburban mountains, inviting the attention 
of gentlemen of opulence and taste for private resi- 
dences, picturesque beyond description, we frankly 
avow the opinion that there is no place in the range 
of our knowledge that promises sooner to emerge 
from the depression which now sinothers the industry 
and enterprise of our country. ; 

Although situated in a valley, where 

“Combined mountains scem to bar egress,” 


—powhere does nature yield her maiden favors more 
gracefully and freely tu the wooing spirit of improve- 
ment: and nowhere are there to be found greater fa- 
cilities for penetrating the fastnesses of the mountains, 
as is evinced in its selection by the earliest packhorse 
travellers; by the location of Braddock's road; the 
National road; the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, and 
finally, by the crowning enterprise of all, the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road. 


There are already numerous manufactories and 
other buildings erected, or in course of erection, at 
Cumberland. There is a fine foundry now opened 
and operated by Messrs. Atkinson and Hazlehurst, 
which turns out some of the handsomest castings, es- 
pecially stoves and grates, | have ever seen any 
where. There is a very large and one of the best 
appointed tanyards, owned and worked by your for- 
mer townsinan, Mr James Jones, which has not its 
superior in the country, either as it regards extent 
or convenience. There are a number of buildings 
being erected in the vicinity of the rail road depot, 
to accommodate the immense trade which already is 
beginning to flow into this point, the great number of 
travellers who select this great central, and best route, 
between the Atlantic and the Ohio, and for purposes 
of general trace. 


Who shall set bounds to the trade of this region, 
who regards the enterprise of our countrymen and 
the great capital which always finds its way where 
such large profits are su certain to be realized as 

re? S. J. A. 


Frostburg, Allegany county, (d.) 
November 19, 1842. 


We have frost and snow here in abundance, and I 
have just returned to this place after a very cold ex- 
eursion, to the western side of the Savage mountain. 
I propose, with your permission, giving your readers 
some account of what I have seen and heard since I 
last wrote you, together with some other facts which 
previous excursions to this interesting region of coun- 
try enabled me to learn. 

Your readers will not have failed to detect one or 
two errors in my letter of the 14 h, but as they will 
correct themselves, except perhaps one, I shall only 
notice that. You make me say that Mr. Jas. Jones’ 
tannery at Cumberland is one of the best in the coun- 
try. Now this praise may be very high, or it may 
not, but as the good people of Baltimore are not very 
familiar with the tanners of Allegany county, they 
may not be able to appreciate, from this comparison, 
the excellence and extent of the tannery of Mr. Jones. 
I intended to write—and 1 suppose did, but my chi- 
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one of the best appointed and most extensive in the 
county; and it is so. But now that the completion of the 
rail road increases greatly his facilities for obtaining 
hides, and as the mountains afford bark of the best 


The road, though rough, is judiciously located and 
upon easy grades, and as materials for improving the 
road abound upon its line, the objection, on the score 
of its rough Ss, will be obviated as soon as its im- 
quality, we may expect that his business will be stul portance is developed. It is now the sheriest, and 
urther enlarged. will be rendered the most eertain route of travel be- 
In the haste in which I wrote. k omitted to men- ! tween Pittsburg and the Atlantic. It will, 1 should 
tion the enterprise of your townsmen, the Messrs. suppose, be constituted the great post route. as it will 
Krebs, who have erected a fine steam saw mill, about | assuredly give the greatest despatch to the mails; 
eight miles west of this place. They supplied the and. as [ see, has already attracted the attention of 
rail road company with most of the timber uscd m the Pittsburgers for this purpose. It has also at- 
constructing the road between Harper’s Ferry and {tracted the notice of the stage proprietors an active 
Cumberland. These spirited gentlemen not only aud sagacious elass of citizens, who are quick to 
erected a cogtly steam saw mill, in the midst of the | discern the course of travel, and prompt in pravid- 
forest, but, to facilitate the delivery of the timber, ing for its accommodation. . 
they also made a railway about five miles long, froin | This road is, as J have stated, the shortest turn- 
the mills, which are upon the western slope of the | pike road from Cumberland to Pittsburg. It passes 
Savage, to the summit of the mountain. Here the through the towns of Berlin and Somerset, in Som- 
timber was delivered and wagoned to Cumberland by | erset county, and Mount Pleasant, in Westmoreland 
the National road, which has a descending grade the fe unty, Penn. The routes to Pittsburg, by way of 
whole distance of fourteen miles, from the top of the the national road and Brownsville, or Washington, 
Savage to Cumberland. There it was taken in flat being fully one hundred and ten miles, have not only 
boats, when the water in the river would allow of it, the disadvantage of greater distance, but that by 
and transported to the part of the road form which way of Brownsville is, for probably forty miles not 
it was designed. turnniked. As proof of the fact, of which I have 
The erection of this mill and railway, the cutting | spoken above, of the facility with which roads, situ- 
of the wood to supply them with timber, and the car- ated as the Somerset turnpike is, may be repaired, 
riage of it from the forest to Cumberland, necessari- | 
ly gave employment to many persons, and made 
those dense forests of white pine, the scene of life 
and activity. 


referenee need only be made to the road made by 
the banks of Maryland, between Hancock and Cun- 
Derland—which passes over a succession of moun- 
It is a right pleasant sight to see the !taius, and is not perhaps most advantageously tocat- 
woodmen at their work, and it is cheering to hear ed. —ſor the grades are stecp;—yet by constant cheap 
the sound of the axe as it rings through the forest, | repairs, it progressed from a condition infinitely 
and to catch the crackling noise of the mighty pine, | worse than the Somerset road is now, tutat has be- 
that for ages ha; lifted its head high into the heavens, ihe as smooth, safe and pleasant as any portion of 


as it falls to the ground. J have stood, and seen and the national road between Cumberiand and Wheel- 
heard this for hours, and as the trees fell beneath | ing—which latter road, as you know, is not surpass- 
the sturdy strokes of the woodman, admitting the ed by any road in the Union, and was made with 
rays of the sun where they had not for hundreds of | great labor and at an immense expeuse—but, which, 
years penetrated, my mind ran forward to distant| for the facility it has afforded of communication be- 
days, when this now almost desolaie place will teem tween the Ohio and the Atlantic, and the increased 
with human beings, and all around give evidence of | value it has given to the lands of the valleys of the 
the onward march of man, who, as he progresses, | Ohio and Mississippi, and which has established a 
“marks the earth with ruin.” In this work of; constant intercourse between the citizens of these 
cutting down the forests of white pine, he is emi- distant regions, unitiag them in the bonds of friend- 
nently a destroyer—obliterating a tree, which nei- ship, and making the country of the one familiar to 
ther reproduces itself, by spontaneous vegetation the other—thus strengthening the bonds of uniou 
nor by sprouts springing up from the parent root.— that make us one people—bul which labor and mo- 
This peculiarity in white pine timber has been fre- ; ney, for these reasons, I say, has been most wisely 
quently remarked upon, and as the plazes at which ex pened: 
groves of them are to be found, arc, so far as known, Nor can this road to Somerset fai] to draw an ex. 
only about four in this country, their value is in- | tensive trade to Cumberland—penetrating. as itdoes, 
creased, not exactly in the same proportion, but the heart of Somerset, one of the most fertile and 
something after the manner of the books of the Sy- best cultivated counties in Pennsylvania. The ine 
dustrious farmers of that county will now enjoy a 
Heonvouient market for their surplus productions, an 
advantage of which they have hitherto been mea- 
surably deprived, by their remote position, in the 
midst of the mountains. The extensively and favo- 
rably known elades butter is chiefly the production of 
Somerset county, and is destined to reach your mar- 
ket by a new and speedier route than that over 
which it has been transported in years past. 
and the demand for their wood, which the improve- ing and ventilating the mines. Shafts, as you are no 
ments making, and about to be made in this region, doubt aware, are perpendicular openings, similar to 
must create—to say nothing of the wants of your|a common well, sunk many hundred, sometuts ex- 
own city,—will soon bring them into market, and aÑ | cceding a thousand feet before the mineral strata are 
ford rich returns to those Who are now so fortunate i intersected. When reached, the vein of Coal or ore 
as to hold them. is followed by drifts in nearly a horizontal direction, 
in connection with the improvements of Cumber- its invariable position every where; and it has then 
land, it deserves to be mentioned that a turnpike | to be drawn to the surface by machinery erected for 
road of about six miles has just been finished. along | the purpose, at much cost. through the long perpen- 
the valley of Will’s creek and the north branch of dicular shaft or well. In this region of country, the 
Jennings’ run, to the Pennsylvania liné—which gives ; coal and iron strata are invariably opened from tho 
a continuous turnpike road from Cumberland to deep ravines that occur in these mountains. and the 
Pittsburg, but ninety-eight miles long. The portion, ore often brought out upon railways, the cars move 
of this road, thirty-four or thirty-five miles between ing by their own gravity. The economy of working 
the Pennsylvania line and the town of Somerset, in these coal mines over that by shafts is obvious, and 


But as this subject of the glades butter, and the 

interesting region where it is made, deserves a more 

the county of that name. was constructed by the is an advantage not to be overlooked in estimating 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania, and was a part the value of this section of country. 


when one was destroyed could not again be supplied, 
advanced in importance as one after another was 
burned, till the last remaining one became more pre- 
cious than the whole series were originally. 


The places where white pine groves are known to 
exist, are in the lumber region of Mainc—at the 
sources of the Susquehanna and Allegany rivers— 
on the upper Mississippi—and on the Savage moun- 
tain, at the point of which Lam writing. The great 
and increasing demand for this wood is fast destroy- 
ing it in the three regions first named, and the quan- 
tity furnished by the Messrs. Krebs to the rail road, 
made a very considerable clearing in the groves on 
Savage mountain. 

The traveller by the national road, will no doubt 
have had his attention attracted by these groves. 
But from what he saw, he will have had only a 
meagre idea of their towering magnificence and 
beauty. In the depths of the forest they rise to a 
great allitude—often as high as two hundred feet— 
as straight as the line of a plummet—of great thick- 
ness at the base, and gradually tapering, without 
knot or limb, till they reach the top, which is crown- 
ed by a smal! bush that is scarcely sufficient to shut 
out the sun from the ground below. 

The opening of the rail road to Cumberland ne- 
cessarily adds greatly to the value of these trees; 


extended notice than [ can at this moment give it, 1 
must postpone further remark till J write you again, 
which wal probably be to-morrow. S. J. A. 

P. S. My notice has just been attracted to an in- 
teresting account of some of the improvements of 
this region, given by a writer in the American of 
Thursday. He has fallen into a material error in 
the use of terms, which I must be excused for cor- 
recting. Ile speaks of “shafts by which the coal 
mines in this vicinity are worked. ‘This is an crror 
calculated to preyudice the value of the coal bed of 
this region, in the minds of those who have no know- 
ledge of it. The advantages which the coal mines 
here enjoy over most others, are, that Ns mineral 
wealth. both coals and tron, is obtained by drifts or 
horizontal excavations, involving very inconsiderable 
labor or expense in opening or subsequently operat- 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


TRADE. The Ohio Statesman says, in the short space 
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bor the Governor and Company of the Bank ot Pog- fof bank, canal, rail road, turnpike road and other stocks À eer 
Ae ADE sand dollars worth of flour, pork and wheat was shi 
land. G. ADE. | owned by the state and ordeted by the legislature to be | to Canada, from the port of Cleveland alone 
Water mark—Forty Pounds. | offered at public sale, was advertised to take place on f a 
Bank of iogiand. 8 Wednesday last, 10 Philadelphia, The bide were 80 Texas. The seat of government of Texas has been 
As the Pank of Eagland now pays specie, tts notes low, that the sale was postponed tll March next. removed from Houston to the town of Washington, on 
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und Dover rail-road made the experiment of reducing | In the year 17 6 the village was laid out into streets aud 
their fare one halt, with the following resul': Hots, O. e ct. Jenki s was the patentee ot u Here tract 


, the Brassos. The government had its existence in that 
The people of Rhode place, und the declaration of independence was made 
there. Washington is withiu a day's ride of the mot 
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was discovered fo be on lire, and was actually burntat the ing from Fredencksburg tu Aqui Creek, took place of | been forced to throw into the market any of the United 
gery tune Hie prisoner wasto have been hung, the suicide | Nov, 22d. ; States six per coat. lvan, or to require the gale of treu 
wor being known annl within we minutes of that period. Wilmington and Roanoke rail road. At annual mect- sury tot s. The government is, in fact, receiving joi: 
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of an inla connection between this road and the WILMINGTON, DEL. Nearly one hundred houses,’ es" 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 


An unknown nation of Central America, of which 
Mr. Stephens received some intimations during his 
first visit to the celebrated ruins of our continent, is 
abo spoken of by the French traveller Waldeck.— 
Whether it be or not a new version by some Spanish 
monks of the old fables of el Dorado remains yet to 
belearned. Mr. Norman thus speaks of the reports 
concerning it in his recent work on Yucatan and the 
ancient ruins: 

“There is a districtof country situated between Gu- 
atamala, Yucatan, and Chiapas that has never yet been 
subdued. This section is surrounded by mountains, 
and is said to be inaccessible, except by one way, and 
that not generally known. No one yet, who has had 
the boldness to follow the inhabitants to their wild 
retreat, has ever returned to render an account of his 
journey. Thie inhabitants are represented as speak- 
ing the Maya and Tchole languages, and many of them 
asconversing well in Spanish. From the lattercir- 
cumstance ,they are enabled to visit the nearest cities, 
sell their tobacco, the principal article they cultivate, 
aud afterwards to return to their retreats. They are 
constituted of the Lacandrons and other savage tribes; 
ars expert warriors, „ athletic and very 
emel. They are worshippers of idols, and their re- 
ligious ceremonies are said to have undergone little 
or no change. 

“Palenque is in the neighborhood of this settlement; 
and Waldeck, who says he has conversed with some 
of these people, understood that they had white per- 
sons among them but whether they stay voluntarily, 
or are detained as prisuners, he has not mentioned. 
The same nation is spoken of by Mr. Stephens. Their 
number is estimated at thirty thousand; their secluded 
mode of life makes it almost impossible to arrive at 
any thing like correct impressions respecting them. 

The Indiuns of Yucatan and the neighboring provin- 
ces have been seen in conversation with persons from 
this district; they, however, appear to know as little 
of the people of whom I speak as others. Could a 
friendly intercourse, by any possibility, be establish- 
ed with this surprising country, there is scarcely a 
doubt that a complete knowledge of the former in- 
habitants of the immense ruins scattered throughout 
the provinces would be revealed. That their temples 
and records remain in safety, and are capable of 
speaking to posterity, there can scarcely be a ques- 
tion 


“I doubt if the above be a true estimate of their 
numbers, since they have been enabled to sustain 
themselves for ages (no one knows how long) against 
enemies and intestine wars and dissqlution. It would 
be more reasonable to suppose that they are the out- 
cast Pelasgi of some invading nation, and the rem- 
nants of a power that once defended those wasted 
towns that now lie a huge mass of scattered ruins.— 
The gathered fragments af Palenque, and other con- 
quered places of equal importance, may have con- 
centrated their broken strength within the boundaries 
of there hills, and, under the strong impulse of des- 
peration, they may have preserved their nationalit 
in defiance of all the force that surrounded them. Tt 
may well excite universal astonishment, when the 
fact becomes known, that there actually exists, 
within a territory of five hundred miles, a distinct 
people, that have governed themselves for ages, and 
that they continue to do so without assistance or pro- 
tection, Jt would be a lesson to mankind to ascertain 
how they have managed their self-governing princi- 
pies, and how they have preserved their national indi- 
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viduality. Three centuries have transpired since 
the conquest; and, if neither Yankee nor Irishman 
have found his way among the Lacandrons before 
this, it deserves the careful consideration both of the 
psychologist and the statesmen.” 


WEST INDIES. 
Havana, November 8, 1842. 

The inhabitants of our city were thrown into the 
greatest consternation, a few days ago, by the arrival 
of the ex-British consul Jas. Turnbull, as a prisoner, 
on board the Spanish man-of-war steamer El Con- 
gresso. For a day or two, various were the reports 
and rumors, as to the extent of his offence, and the 
punishment he merited. One thing iscertain—could 
the people have judged him, Jack Ketch would have 
performed his duties ere this: and, among the thou- 
sands, who deprecate the man and his conduct, none 
are more inveterate against him than his own coun- 
trymen. 


On the 15th of August last he embarked here for 
Nassau, where he has been planning his designs— 
which were fortunately frustrated, by the vigilance 
of the authorities here; but if he had been permitted to 
have gone a step or two further, he would so have 
eee himself as to have merited death by the 
aw. 


From Nassau, he embarked in a small sloop, man- 
ned by four or five negroes, and landed at Jibara, be- 
tween two andthree hundred miles east from this 
city—the negroes and sloop returning—where he 
presented his passport, and was permitted to proceed: 
-—but ata village, a short distance from Jibara, called 
Holguin, he wns arrested and sent here, where there 
has been a minute examination of his papers, &c. ; 
though nothing has been elicited to criminate him, 
but, as he is known to be a suspicious and dangerous 
character, he was embarked, on the English steamer 
Thames, on the 6th instant, bound to Nassau, and 
England, with the injunction never to return ;—if he 
does, he will receive the penalties of the law. 


His avowed object was :0 visit some plantation, 
and investigate the circumstances of some negroes, 
said to be imported from Nassau, previous to the 
emancipation of the slaves in the British West India 
colonies; but as he belongs to that class of abolition- 
ists who stop at no measure to effect their diabolical 
designs, it is to be presumed that was not alone his 
object. So ends the farce, of which, no doubt you 
will have various exaggerated reports. 

Our Island continues to enjoy peace and plenty, 
although business is rather paralyzed. 

[New Orleans Courier. 
JAMAICA. 


It is stated that the sugar crop of the present sea- 
son will exceed that of any of the last nine years— 
and is estimated at 60,000 tons. The Kingston Jour- 
nal of the 19th October says, that up to that date and 
exclusive of the ports of Port Maria, Luca, and Sa- 
vannah La Maria, not heard from, the shipments al- 
ready made exceed the shipments of the entire year 
1841 by 13,321 hhds. sugar, 3,850 puncheons of rum, 
and 1,233 tieices of coffee — and there was every ap- 
pearance of a like ratio of increase for years to come. 


Hds. sugar. Phs. rum. Trs. coffee. 
1841 22,691 8,298 7,570 
1842 36,012 12,148 8,803 
Excess, 13,321 3.850 1,233 


Our latest intelligence is to the 2d Nov. via New 
Orleans. Flour was at §7, and other American pro- 
duce equally low. All quiet—and no difficulties in 
money matters. 

CHINA. 

A 5 of the Boston Atlas writes on 
board the U. States ship Boston, Whampoa, Canton 
Riyer, May 9th, 1842. ‘The visit of the Ty-Tuek, 
or Chinese admiral, (water-general) to the American 
squadron, was an event of some novelty and interest. 

There are two admirals in the empire, holding a 
high official rank, even higher than the governors of 
the provinces. The occurrence of an official visit is 
an important indication of the temper of the Celes- 
tials at the present time, and shows that the wall be- 
tween thom and the auter barbarians has been ef- 
1 breached. There is no doubt this visit was 
dictated by a hope of learning something rather 
than conciliating; it is certain there was more of ob- 
servation than ceremony. You know that the Chi- 
nese have recently constructed and armed some ves- 


sels after the European method, and they wish to 
take advantage of any hints they can obtain about 
the disciplining and manceuvring of them. Suppos- 
ing such to be the case, we were prepared to receive 
them io such manner as to forward their views. 
The Ty-Tuck was attended by a mandarin, who had 
given a large sum for.the defences of the river, 
($200,000) by a numberof linguists, as also by some 
inquisitive persons, whom we supposed to be naval 
architects. He appeared somewhat disconcerted 
when he first came upon the deck, but upon the 
whole his manner was commanding and agreeable, 
He is a dark, tall, brave looking fellow. He was 
saluted. on coming alongside and on leaving the 
ship, with thirteen guns, the yards being manned. 
His rank in the empire entitles him to this number 
of guns, as well as to thirteen beats of the gong 
when he passes along the street. Nota China boat 
was to be seen in the river ashe came down. As 
soon as the ceremony of reception was over, we 
beat to quarters, and went through the general exer- 
cise in all its details. The admiral was inquisitive 
as to the rigging and exercising the battery. While 
examining one of the gun-carriages, he turned to 
one of his architects and said, ‘take notice, for you 
must learn todo all this.” “I can’t,” replied the 
man. “But you must,” said the Ty-Tuck, “and I 
will find a way to teach you how.” J quote this con- 
versation only to show how far the Chinese acknow- 
ledge the superiority of our methods, and their dis- 
position to avail themselves of them, and the means 
of acquiring information with regard to them. The 
wheel was a great novelty; and its operation seemed 
to puzzle him more than any thing else; but, upon 
explanation, he comprehended it perfectly. The 
admiral, in company with the commodore, after- 
wards went on board the Boston, where he made 
even a more critical examination than on board the 
frigate. 


We have heard that he expressed the utmost sa- 
lisfaction with his visit, and that it his intention ta 
reciprocate the civilities shown. This conciliating 
disposition of the Chinese is what has never been 
ou before, and I hape that it will lead to good 
results. 


The Chinese description of the bursting of a 
shell is most humorously correct. ‘He fal] down— 
then he siz-ia-ia—then he snore—then he go to sleep 
—presently he spring up and kill piece at least ten 
men.” Kill piece, means tear in pieces. 

I shall keep you advised of the sayings and do- 
ings in the celestial empire, and I have every reason 
to believe J am here at a fortunate time. 1 shall go 
up to Canton this week. 


TEXAS. 

The “Northern Standard” published at Clarksville 
Texas, of the 29th ult. contains a long article com- 
plaining bitterly against the regulations adopted by 
the agent of the United States, we presume by direc- 
tion of the government, strictly prohibiting the intro- 
duction of any products of Texas, into the Choctaw 
or Chickasaw Indian territory for the purpose of sale 
or exchange. They regard the regulation as unſriend- 
ly, and without actually attributing it to unwor- 
thy motives, they make broad insinuations—such as 
that our agents have an eye to perquisites of office by 
granting passports, &c. Such a regulation may be 
not only useful but indispensable, and we presume 
has been found so. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC ITEM. American ministers abroad. 
The Alexandria Gazette says— We believe that 
no American minister to Great Britain ever oom- 
manded more respect, or was more esteemed, than 
Mr. Everett. He is admired for his intelligence, his 
eloquence, his affability, his goodness of character. 
So with Mr. Irving, our minister to Spain—a very 
fortunate and happy selection. We are inclined to 
think that Mr. Waddy ‘Thompson, too, our ministep 
to Mexico, is performing bis duties there with abili, 
ty, as the result will probably show. We might 
mention the names of other ministers and charges 
d’uflairs who are exerting themselves to cultivate 
amicable relations with the various courts to which 
they are accredited, and, thus, to secure the rights as 
well as advance the interests of the United States. 
Every American must be pleased at this prospect. 
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Noting the above, the Baltimore American adds— 
“The name of our townsman, Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
Hvcues, who has been for so many years in the di- 
plomatic service with advantage to his country and 
honor to himself, might with great propriety have 
been mentioned by our cotemporary. Mr. H. it will 
be recollected, is now the representative of the U. 
States at the Hague; and a little incident which oc- 
curred a few months since, on the occasion of pre- 
senting his credentials at that court, so happily in- 
dicates the self-possession and refined ready wit of 
the diplomatist, that it should not be lost. The re- 
ception of Mr. H. was, of course, kind and gracious 
on the part of the king of Holland, who remarked— 
“Mr. Hucues, we are pleased to sce you—as the re- 
presentative of the United States; but were surpris- 
ed to learn that you wished to go to Brussels,” (al- 
luding to the reported preference of Mr. H. for the 
mission to the Netherlands.) Mr. Huaues, with the 
readiness that characterises him, replied—Grant- 
ing, sire, all that you say, I did but follow the exam- 
ple of your majesty.” The reader will remember 
that in the revolution that severed the Netherlands 
from Holland, the king, then prince royal, was a pro- 
minent actor, and failed in taking Brussels from the 
revolutionists.” 


THE OBSERVATORY, &c. We have before us 
a copy of the plan adopted by the secretary of the 
navy for the buildings which are soon to be crected, 
as a branch of that department of the public service, 
to serve as a depot in which to deposite for preserva- 
tion its charts and scientific instruments. ‘This is 
the language of the act of congress describing the ap- 
propriation for this building, whichis, however, sub- 
stantially an appropriation for the erection of an ob- 
servatory for the assistance and improvement of nau- 
tical science, as well as a depository of charts, &c. 
The drawing before us represents the main building 
as a substantial edifice, of the Ionic order of archi- 
tecture, and of the dimensions of fifty feet square, 
surmounted by a spacious doom. Attached to the 
building are two wings, each eighteen feet wide by 
twenty-five feet long, which, with the dome, are de- 
signed for the observatories. It is also intended, as 
we learn, to build at the saine time a magnetic obser- 
vatory, to be modelled after the one at Dublin. 
These buildings, when completed, will be an orna- 
ment to our city. The site assigned. by the president 
for their location is University Square, usually known 
as Camp Hill, and the excavation necessary to their 
commencement is to be completed without delay, so 
as to facilitate their erection in the spring. Mr. 
Bird, of this eity, is the contractor for the work, 
which is to be done under the superintendence of 
lieut. J. M. Gilliss, of the navy. Aut. Intel. 


THE ARMY. 


War department, November 1, 1842. 

Article 77 of the “Genaral regulations for the army” 
is amended as follows: 

In paragraph No. 984 the words “ten cents per 
mile or if they prefer it” are rescinded: so that the 
allowance for transportation of officers shall only be 
the actual cost thereof, not exceeding the usual rates; 
and the allowance for the transportation of any ser- 
vant shall be confined to the sum actually paid 
therefor, not exceeding the usual rates. In such 
allowances the expense of porterage while on a 
journey may be included, but board or any other 
expenses are not to be allowed, except that when no 
ditterence is made in the amount of fare on board of 
steam-boats or other vessels on account of meals be- 
ing furnished, the whole may be charged. 


If an officer transports himself in a private carriage 
or on horseback, he is to charge the actual expense 
thereof, unless he travelled on some route where 
public means of conveyance existed, in which case the 
rates charged for such public conveyance only are to 
be allowed, without special direction of the depart- 
ment. 


If an officer takes a circuitous route, without being 
required by his duty, he is to deduct the cost of the 
extra transportation. 

The certificate to entitle a general or field officer 
to transportation for a servant when on tours of in- 
spection merely, must state that such servant was 
necessary by reason of some bodily infirmity or injury. 


The allowance for transportation is to be ascer 
tained by the certificate of the oflicer claiming the 
same, unless there be public aud satisfactory evidence 
showing some error in the amount. 

This regulation will take effect on the Ist day of 
December next. J.C. SPENCElt. 

The foregoing regulation is published for the go- 
vernment oi the army. By order: R.JONES, 

Adjutant general. 

„Adjutant general's office, November 23, 1842. 
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From Frorma. By a late arrival at Savannah the then ensuing judicial examination of his ease, he 


from Florida we learn that Gen. Worth had arrived | 
at Tampa Bay, and all remained quiet there. A par- 
ty of Creeks had come in at ‘Tampa, believed to be 
about one half of all that portion of the tribe now 
remaining out. The remainder of the Creeks had 
also promised to come in soon, and were daily expec- 
ted. The Savannah Republican, from which paper 
we derive this information, says: Though many peo- 
ple have doubted whether the Florida would ever end, 
we think the gallant general now in command will 
have the honor of finally closing it.” 

AFFRAY AND DEATH. A party of United States 
soldiers passing through the quiet village of Prairie 
du Chien, (Wiskonsan), on the night of the 23th ult. 
got into an affray ata grogery or liquor store. They 
were worsted and then returned to the garrison, 
armed themselves, beseized the house, broke open 
the barricaded doors, and finally killed one Joseph 
Magnient, who ventured out of the house. Five or 
six of the soldiers were arrested and are to be tried. 


THE NAVY. 

The U. States frigate Constitution, on a cruise in 
the Gulf of Mexico, was spoken Ith ultimo, latitude 
38 02, longitude 73, all well. 

United States brig Porpoise, was spoken 3d ult. 
probably near Tortugas or Key West. 

Duetuinc. The secretary of the navy, in reply to 
a letter in relation to the recent duel at Burlington, 
(N. J.) says: I look with as much abhorrence as any 
one upon the practice of duelling, and shall be pleas- 
ed to know that the civil power has acted on the of- 
fenders in question. As a military offence, it has 
engaged my serious attention, and I trust that it may 
be ultimately suppressed in the navy.” 

The United States armed steamer Missouri arriv- 
ed at Vera Cruz on the 7th ult. and the Falmouth 
on the 4th. 

UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. There is 
a rumor from Washington that the administration is 
preparing to make a naval demonstration at Vera Cruz 
in relation to our Mexican relations. The Missouri 
steamer has already been despatched to the Gulf of 
Mexico, with a special messenger, and it is now said 
that squadron is getting ready to meet her there in 
January next. The Independence, Commodore Ste- 
wart, the Constitution, 44 guns, the Vincennes, com- 
modore Buchanan, it is added, ure all to be ordered 
on this service to meet the West India squadron. 

[Newark (V. J.) Adv. 


EMBASSY FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A letter has been received in this city, (says the 
Boston Mercantile Journal), from Mazatian, dated 
in September, mentioning the arrival at that port of 
the schooner Shaw, from the Sandwich Islands, bring- 
ing passengers, Mr. Richards, and the king’s secre- 
tary, IIgalalie, who are bound un a secret mission, 
with all speed, to the United States. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


Requisition case. The governor of Maryland re- 
cently sent an agent to demand of the governor of 
Virginia the surrender of a certain A. Goudkop, of 
Richmond, charged with having swindled some Bal- 
timore merchants of a large amount of goods. The 
point was conceded, but a flaw found in the applica- 
tion—the “broad seal” was wanting to establish that 
one of the persons giving a certificate was a justice 
of the peace. The agent returned to Maryland, had 
the defect remedied, and again repaired to Richmond! 
for the alleged swindler. He now finds him impri- | 
soned in Richmond, under civil process. Governor | 
Gregory gives him an order for the delivery of; 
Goudkop, after he is delivered from the civil suit. 


Boston SLAVE case. There has been great ex- 
citement at Boston, in consequence of the arrest 
there, on the 19th October, by authority of Mr. James 
Gray, of Norfolk, Va., of a negro mau named Lati- 
mer, whom be claimed as his absconded property. 
The colored people of Boston, countenanced by abo- 
litionists, interfered, and by every means in their 
power endeavored to prevent Mr. Gray trom bringing 
the man home. The usual expedient of suing gut 
writs of habeas corpus, of attempting to interpose the 
local judicial! authorities and trial by jury between 
the claimant and the authority of the United States 
courts, which were exercised in the case, having for 
a time arrested procecdings, the excitement was in 
the meantime worked up to a fearful pitch, and 
crowds attended every step of the proceedings. Ul- 
timately the sheriff, whose removal from oflice for 
confining the negro in the public jail, was urged, and 
apparently about to be effected, became intimidated, 
and he issued his orders on November 17th to the 
jailor, that when Latimer was taken out of jail on 


should refuse to receive him again, or any other de 
tained under similar circumstances, without legal or 
ders so to do from officers of the ‘state. Mr. Gray 
finding it out of the question to secure his slave, eon- 
sented to take 8400 and emancipate him, which was 
done accordingly on the night of that day, the friends 
of Latimer subscribing the sum. They had pre- 
viously offered 8650, then $600, and finally would 
give no more than 5400. 


Mr. Gray returned to Norfolk, and an account of 
the transaction was immediately published. The 
utmost indignation scems to be flarinz up on the sub- 
ject in the state of Virginia. Gray’s case is assumed 
as the case of the slave-holders of the union, and as 
a violation of the compact under which we are con- 
federated. The Lynchburg Virginian and several 
other journals recommend an immediate resort toa 
SouTHERN Convention; others deprecate at this mo- 
ment, such an assemblage, on one account, because 
it would inevitably degenerate into a president-mak- 
ing instead of slave-holders, convention. 

The first resort, it appears to us—the resort pro- 
vided for in all such cases under the constitution, is 
the United States courts. Maryland has found tbat 
resort effective in a somewhat parallel case. 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
1841. 1842. 

———— | — S 

S 2 |; 8 & 

5 8 4 5 Í 3 

S s n = 8 6 
Suffolk 4,532 6,182 203 4.837 6,048 402 
Essex 6,182 7,078 518 6.894 6,531 1,188 
Middlesex 8,593 7,729 617 9,608 7.399 888 
Worcester 6,783 9.395 615 7.987 9,083 1,202 
Hampshire 1,799 3.211 211 1.874 3.136 345 
Hampden 3.256 2.599 299 3,509 2.744 257 
Franklin 2,260 2,748 157 2.563 2.606 279 
Berkshire 3,431 2.947 174 3,296 2791 179 
Norfolk 4,085 4,134 226 4,445 3.928 412 
Bristol 4,647 3,540 332 5,441 4.009 493 
Plymouth 3,921 4,072 248 3,933 3.702 677 
Barnstable 1,263 1,642 93 1,446 1,793 187 
Dukes 260 228 18 250 189 37 
Nantucket: 355 469 8 351 581 54 
308 towns 51,367 55,974 3,721 56,234 54,543 6,600 


Memsers or Concress. The Atlas gives returns 
from all the towns, with a few exceptions. in the 2d, 
3d, 4th, Sth, 6th, Sth and 9th districts, which give 
the following result: 


DISTRICT NO. 2 


fae 


Whig. Van Buren. 
Saltonstall. Rantoul. Scattering. 
4,657 5,133 1,149 
No. 3. 
Robinson. Mansur. Scattering. 
4,019 4,928 1,23 
No. 4. 
Hoar. Parmenter. Scattering. 
5,716 6,478 805 
No. 5. 
Hudson. Merrick. Scattering. 
6,581 6,324 681 
No. 6. 
Baker. Chapin. Scatteriag. 
6,131 5.861 587 
No. 8. 
Adams. Wilkinson. Scattering. 
5,272 4.908 66 
No. 9. 
Sprague. Williams. Scattering. 
4,235 6,120 661 


It will be seen that in districts 2, 3, 5, and 6, and 
possibly in district No. 4, there is probably no choice. 
If there is any choice in No. 4, Mr. Parmenter is re- 
elected. Mr. Williams, (Van Buren) is elected in 
No. 9. Mr. Adams, (whig) is elected in No. 8. In 
No. 7, in all probability, William Jackson, (whig? is 
elected, and in No. 10, there is probably no choice. 
Mr. Winthrop (whig) is elected in district No. 1. 

Tenth congressional district. In the tenth district 
the hon. Barker Burnell, the whig candidate, is re- 
elected by a handsome majority. 


VERMONT. 

The legislature has closed its session. 

A law passed abolishing capital punishment and 
substituting therefor imprisonment during life in the 
penitentiary, uniess the governor shall, after one 
year, issue a warrant dirccting the criminal to be 
executed. 


Benar or Pol AND. It seems that Col. Tochman, 
a Pole, and a well Known Jecturer on the wrongs of 


his native country, so effectually wrought upon the 
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sympathies of the Vermont assembly, that a series 
of resolutions was introduced into that body de- 
nouncing the oppression and cruelty of Russia to- 
wards ill-fated Poland, and concluding thus: We, 
therefore, on the behalf and in the name of the in · 
habitants of the state of Vermont, do say to all the 
world, that we hope and trust in Divine Providence, 
that Poland will continue her aspirations and her 
struggles for liberty, till the autocrat of all the Rus- 
sians shall knaw and fecl, that it is the unalterable 
decree of the Ruler of the Universe that the princi- 
ple of freedom once developed in the hearts of a 
people, can never be extinguished by any course of 
oppression, however severe, or long continued.” 

1. Tochman was, be spocial vote, admitted to 
the floor, when, in an eloquent speech, he enforced 
these resolutions, which were then unanimonsly 
passed! 


— 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Tue New cHarter. The Providence Express 
gives the reasons why the suffrage party take no 
part, in the vote on the new constitution, and why 
many of them prefer it to the old charter of Charles 
the Second. 

“The reasons, in addition to the grossly aristocra- 
lic restrictions on the right of suffrage in requiring 
long state and township residence, and in refusing to 
naturalized foreigners the rights of native citizens 
guaranteed to them by the constitution and laws of 
the union, are as follows: 

Under the proposed constitution, one-fourth of 
the voters can elect a majority of the senate and 
one-third of the voters can elect a majority of the 
house of representatives, owing to the continuation 
of the rotten-borough system.* 

This unequal system can never be changed nor 
the constitution otherwise altered, without the vote 
of a majority of all the members elected to each 
house at two successive elections: and after being 
thus twice adopted, and by two legislatures, can 
have no force unless sanctioned by three-fifths of the 

voters of the state. 

This last provision is extremely absurd. It is at all 
times highly aristocratic and unreasonable to deny 
to a majority the power of undergoing that which a 
mere majority has done. But the Rhode Island pro- 
ject goes greatly beyond this absurdity. In the vote 
by which the charter party will declarethe proposed 
constitution adopted, there will not be probably more 
than about one-fourth of the voters who will give 
affirmative votes. Thus one-fourth will adopt what 
is not to be changed without three-fifths; in other 
words, two and a half times as many persons are to 
be deemed necessary hereafter to change the consti- 
tution, as are deemed necessary to change 1t at pre- 
sent. One-fourth are recognized as entitled to more 
power this year than one-half will be entitled to 
next year. Aristocratic parties are always com- 
mitting such follies.” 

The following from the Providence Journal of 
Thursday: 

“The indications are that the whole vote will not 
be far from 6,000, which was about what we calcu- 
lated upon. The abssnce of all opposition rendered 
jt impossible to get out any thing like the full 
strength of the friends of the constitution. In some 
parts of the state, particularly in the southern, ma- 
ny of our staunchest friends rofused to vote. The 
were willing the constitution should be adopted, but 

referred the old ARTE R, and they would not help 
lo pull it down. When the constitution goes legally 
into operation, these men will be among its best sup- 


porters, and many towns will bring up, should it I 


ever come to that, more bayonets for it than they 
did ballots. The feeling was well expressed bya 
man who brought us some returns yesterday from 


Washington county, and who said, we are willing | w 


to fight, but we are tired of this eternal voting for 
constitutions—and of cramming suffrage down the 
throats of men whoclamor for it, and then refuse 
to take it, when it is offered to them.” 
et is singular with what attachment the people of 
this stato cling to their old form of government; and 
yet we can hardly call it singular, for there is every 
thing about it to create attachment. The oppression 
of the government, which has been talked so much 
of, is a modern discovery, and cannot be pointed out, 
for oppression js a practical thing. Under the old 
veroment, the people have grown up happy and 
contented, and have increased until the state sur 
ges all. but one in the Union in density of popula- 
lion, and is second to none in wealth, intelligence 


ee 

This objection would apply to the constitution of 
every state in the union except those, that require a ma- 
jority of the whole to elect a candidate, und resort to a 
second or half a dozen elections till such majority is ob- 
rained—and to them also, should every party persist in 
voting fur its own candidates. 


and enlightened enterprise. No where has the gov- 
ernment been less felt; no where in the civilized 
world have the taxes been so light; and yet notwith- 
standing this cheapness, the government has becn 
well administered in all its departments, and in times 
of difficulty has always heen creditably and hanora- 
bly conducted; while the institutions of learning and 
benevolence, and of religion, have been liberally fos- 
tered. Whatever may be her future fate, Rhode Is- 
iand will always have cause to be grateful to 
the old charter. 

And now, when this, the oldest written form of 
government in the world, is about to be abrogated, 
we should be wanting in sincerity did we not say 
that we have no expectation that the state will ever 
be better governed, or the people ever better con- 
tented. We yield cheerfully to the will of the peo- 
ple which ordains a change, and we look upon the 
constitution now adopted, as well calculated to se- 
cure and protect the liberties of the people, to guard 
the rights of property, and to promote the general 
happiness. May the next two centuries leave the 
people of Rhode Island as well governed as they 
have been for the last two, and they will have no 
reason to complain.” 


NEW YORK. 
VOTE FOR GOVERNOR. 
1842 


; 1840, 
Counties. Bouck. Brud'h. Abl. Bouck. Sew'd. 
Albany 6,076 6,272 87 6,042 6,233 
Allegany 3.287 3,693 151 3,442 4,079 
Broome 2.238 2010 84 2,195 2,385 
Cattaraugus 2,436 2,583 167 2,546 2,922 
Cayuga 5,046 4,370 253 4,961 5,066 
Chatauque 3,226 5,070 67 3,485 5,755 
Chemung 2,304 1,534 35 2,330 1,669 
Chenango 4,122 3,757 75 4,077 4,316 
Clinton 1,903 1,571 120 1.848 2, 
Columbia 4,278 3,362 7 4.517 4,272 
Cortland 2,299 2.249 232 2,262 2.639 
ela ware 3,526 2,088 95 3,921 2,916 
Dutchess 4,661 8,895 24 5,423 5,306 
Erie 4,165 4,855 352 3,825 6,633 
Essex 1639 2049 37 1815 2599 
Franklin 1,296 1,354 16 1141 1,426 
Fulton & Ham. 1,831 1,765 61 1,907 2.016 
Genesee 2.022 2.863 115 3,903 6, 969 
Greene 3,059 2226 10 4.326 2,959 
Herkimer 3,502 2,430 87 4.424 3,075 
Jefferson 5,635 4,774 292 5,736 6.196 
Kings 3,725 3,324 52 3, 203 3,209 
Lewis 1716 1,519 66 1.779 1,697 
Livingston 2515 3,216 132 2,680 3,877 
Madison 3,5833 3,006 574 4,196 4,190 
Monroe 5.220 5465 273 4.891 6,439 
Montgomery 2.961 2,448 27 3,378 2,745 
New York 22,016 19,975 75 22,285 20,035 
Niagara 2.278 2.630 153 2.290 2.918 
Oneida 6,955 5.558 621 7,893 7,103 
Onondaga 6,588 6,024 262 6.658 6,509 
Ontario 3,160 3,770 352 3,490 4,786 
Orange 4,148 3,293 19 4598 4.315 
Orleans 2,103 2,143 91 2.082 2,579 
Oswego 4014 3.365 383 4,024 4,151 
Otsego 4,949 3600 83 5690 4,762 
Putnam 1,453 615 0 1,593 912 
Queens 2625 2,077 0 2.579 2.487 
Rensselaer 5,437 6,366 73 5,511 5,688 
Richmond 989 814 0 874 887 
Rockland 1.030 367 0 1,673 623 
Saratoga 3,953 2,813 46 3,970 4, 309 
St. Lawrence 4.864 3.319 256 4.821 4,775 
Schenectady 1,699 1,156 5 1,644 1,699 
Y | Schoharie 3.375 2,179 24 3,544 2,712 
Senecu 2,542 1,976 85 2,527 2,411 
Steuben 4,393 3,336 128 4.896 4,007 
Suffolk 2.869 1.3888 5 3.518 2.376 
Sullivan 1470 1,117 14 1.687 1.469 
‘ioga 2262 1.781 22 2,203 4.900 
Tompkins 3619 3,395 103 3,632 3.903 
İster 3387 3.351 1 4,312 4,458 
Warren 1.497 1,113 48 1,415 1,285 
Washington 3,012 4.088 217 3,067 5.032 
ayne 4010 3.558 192 4,085 4,258 
Westchester 3,786 3,109 5 4, 401 4,018 
Wyonung 1.859 2,063 235 
Yates 1979 1,621 162 2,145 2,059 
— — — — — — 
Total, 908,070 186,038 7,262 216,808 222,011 
Wyoming formed a part of Genesee in 1840. 


Col. Bouck’s majority 21,532. 

By the above it will be seen that the aggregate vote 
taken in the state this year for governor is 401,420, 
which is 40,061 less than was taken in 1840 at which 
time the aggregate vote for governor was 441,630.— 
The vote for Bouck (V. B.) is 8,733 less than he re- 
ceived in 184Q—although he was then beaten by up- 
wards of 5,000 votes and is now eleeted by a majori- 
ty of 98,982. The whig vote is 35,923 less than Sew- 
ards’s vote in 1840. ‘The abolition candidate in 1840 
had but 2,662 votes, this year 7,262, being an in- 
cease of exactly 4,600 votes. Thisis partly accoun- 
ted for by the fact that in 1840 the presidential can- 
didates were to be voted for, and parties were much 
better drilled and voters were more completely rallied 
under party standards, than at the recent election. 


1 
2 
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The whig papers attribute their conclusive defeat 
on the present occasion, first, toapathy in their own 
ranks; secondly, to the diversion effected by the per- 
sonal partizans of President Tyler, who generally 
supported the Van Buren ticket on this occasion.— 
The letter of the secretary of war, Mr. Spencer, 
published on the eve of the election, influenced no 
doubt a portion of those who had been accustomed 
to look up to him with confidence as a political lead- 
er. Thirdly, they say that the shipping interest, and 
especially the sailors were on this occasion enlisted 
in the ranks of their opponents, under the persuasion 
that the tariff would powerfully diminish the trans- 


portation of merchandize and the employment of ves- 


sels in foreign trade. 

The Van Buren journals on the other hand, attri- 
bute their victory to the triumph of the prinoi-, 
ples they advocate and especially as an achievement 
in favor of free trade. 


LxoisLATUnE. [The numbers prefixed to the names 
of senators indicate their seniority, or class — class 
1 having but one year more to serve. The new se- 
nators are designated by an asterisk. The members 
of assembly having the same mark, are members of 
the present house, and have been re-eleeted:] 

SENATE, 
Firat district. Whig 


Van Buren. ; 
1. Morris Franklin. 


2. John B. Scott, 
3. Isaac L. Varian, 
4. John A: Lott.“ 
Second district, 
John Hunter, 
. Robert Denniston, 
. Abraham Bockee, 
Abraham Deyo.* 
Third district. 
1. Erastus Root. 
. Erastus Corning, 
„John C. Wright.“ 
Fourth district. 
Sidney Lawrence,“ 1. James G. Hopkins. 
Edmund Varney, 
4. Thomas B. Mitchell.“ 
Fifth district. 
Sumner Ely, 
. Henry A. Faster, 
William Ruger, 
Carlos P. Scovil.“ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
Sixth district, 
3. James Faulkner, 1. A. B. Diokinson, 
4. Cal'n T. Chamberlain“ 2. Nehemiah Platt. 
Seventh district. 
1. Lyman Sherwood, 2. Elijah Rhoades. 
3. William Bartlit, 
4. John Porter.“ 
Eighth district. 
1. Abraham Dixon, 
2. Samuel Works, 
3. Gideon Hard, 
4. Harvey Putnam.* 
HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 


Van Burenites. 


a. 
famas Meca ahy, 
Charles R. Vary, 
Benjamin Frenoh, 


Broome, 
Gilbert Dickinson, 

Cayuga. 
Vincent Kenyon,“ 


Alfred Lyon, Thomas Sherwood. 
Darius Monroe. Orange. 
Chemung. Leonard Lee, 
Sam' G. Hathaway, jr.“ John W. Martin, 
Chenango. Jobn Van Duzer. 
Samuel Medbury, Oswego. 
Danforth Wales, Wm. F. Allen, 
Edward Cornell. Alban Strong. 
Clinton. Otsego. 
Julius C. Hubbell. John R. Griggs, 
Columbia. Harvey Hunt, 
Lucas Hoes, Silas Burleson. 


Anson Brown, 
Peter Poucher. 
Cortland. 
George N. Niles. 
Delaware. 
Nelson K. Wheeler, 
Milton Bostwick. 
Dutchess. 
John M. Ketcham,* 
John Elsetfer, 
Gilbert Bentley. 
Fulton. 
John L. Hutchinson, 
Greene. 
Aaron Bushnell, 
Philip Teats. 
Herkimer. 
John T. Hall, 
Walter Boothe. 
Jefferson. 
Elihu C. Church,* 


Putnam. 
Sylvanus Warren. 

acti 
Samuel Youngs, 
Rensslaer, 


George R. Davis, “ 

Henry Vandenburgh, 

Samuel Douglass. 
Rockland. 


Cornelius M. Demarast. 
ichmond, - 


R 
Henry Cole.” 

St. Lawrence. 
Calvin T. Hulburd,* 
George Redington.* 

a. 


E 
Azariah E. Stimson, 
Lyndes Emerson, 
Schenectady. 
Edward H. Walton. 


Schoharie. 


seph Graves, 
b Lamson. 
Kings. 
m. NI. Udall,” 
m. Conselye, 2d. 
Lewis. 
mos Buck. 
Madison. 
enoni W. Mason, 
enry Palmer, 
orenzo Sherwood. 
Montgomery. 
ohn Bowdish, 
ohn I. Zoller. 
Nein York. 
Vm. Me Murray,“ 
seorge G. Glasier, 
Haniel C. Pentz,“ 
avid R. F. Jones,“ 
Timothy R. Hibbard, 
George Paulding, 
James T. Thompson, 
Absalom E. Miller, 
Charles P. Daly, 
Edward H. White, 
Edward Sanford. 
Oneida. 
David Murray, 
John H. Tower, 
Danie! P. Cadwell, 
Amos S. Fassett. 


Albany. 
Willis Hall, 
John I. Slingerland, 
Aaron Van Schaack. 

Jllezany. 
Samuel Russell, 
Robert Flint. 

Catlarauges. 
Alonzo Hawley, 
E. H. Rice. 

Chatauque. 
Emory F. Warren,“ 
Odin Benedict, 
Adolphus F. Morrison. 

Cortland. 
Harry McGraw. 

Eri 


rie. 
George R. Babcock, 
Wells Brooks, 
Milton McNeal. 

Essex. 
Samuel Shumway. 

Franklin. 
Joseph H. Jackson. 

Genesee. ` 
Robinson Smiley,“ 
Jra Wait. 


NILES’ N 


Whigs. 


John Osterhout, 
Abm. Richtmyer. 
Seneca. 
Matthew West. 
Steuben. 
Francis E. Erwin,“ 
Ziba A. Leland,” 
Morris Brown. 
Suffolk. 
Joshua B. Smith, 
Samuel B. Nicholl. 
Sullivan. 
Jonathan Stratton. 
Tioga. 
Simeon R. Griffin. 
Tompkins. 
Sylvanus Larned, 
George T. Spink. 
Ulster. 
William Soper, 
Edmond Suydam. 


Wayne. 
Frederick U. Sheffield, 
Philip Sours. 

Westchester. 
Andrew Findlay. 
Samuel L. Holmes. 

Yates. 

Richard H. Williams. 
9 


— 09. 


Liringston. 
Daniel H. Fitzhugh, 
Daniel D. Spencer. 

Monroe. 
Jerome Fuller, 
Robert Haight, 
Enoch Strong. 

New York. 
Robert Smith, 
Elbridge G. Baldwin.“ 

Niagara. 
James Sweney, 
Thomas T. Flagler.“ 

Ontario. 
Jedediah Dewey, jr. 
Sylvester Austin, 
James C. Brown. 

Orleans. 
Elisha Wright. 

Warren. 
Peletiah Richards. 

Washington. 
James W. Porter, 
Anson Bigelow. 

Wyoming. 
Eleazer Baldwin,“ 
Truman Benedict—36 


On joint ballot, Van Buren. Whigs. 
Senate, — — — 22 10 
Assembly, — 92 36 

114 46 
46 
Van Buren majority, - 68 
DELAWARE. 


ELECTION. 


tight ft: 


The official returns of the late vote for 
members of congress, show the following result. 
Whig V. B 


J. B. Rodney. W. II. Jones. 
Newcastle 2,224 2,423 
Kent 1,476 1,346 
Sussex 1,767 1.689 
5,467 5,458 
LOUISIANA. 


ConpITION or THE BANKS. 
as the the condition of the 
the 29th Oct. 
from the report, as pub 


report the following 
banks of this city, on 


evening. 


Banks. 
Bank of Louisiana, 


Canal and Banking Co. 310,298 42 115,153 98 
Carrollton R. R. & B. Co. 75.432 94 12,646 24 
Citizens’ bank, 888,121 221,409 10 


City bank, 
Commercial bank, 


„ons olidated Association, 


Louisiana State bank, 


Mechanics & Traders’ 


Union bank, 


Total, 


>: a 


bk, 537,209 92 


The board of currency 


We condense 


lished in the Courier of last 
[M. O. Crescent, Nov. 1842. 
Cash 


Cash 
liabilities. Assets. 
901,919 76 1,123,008 37 


385,918 76 
452,180 46 
449,629 46 
654,789 72 


411.907 35 
251,358 61 
228,026 05 
750,885 21 
3 615,167 40 
781,359 46 810,769 38 


B 
88,436,859 90 94,540,391 69 
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ConpitT 


OHIO. 
ION OF THE Banks. 


in Ohio, now in operation, 18 21, with an 


capital of $5.876,794. and an 


aggregate 


of only $1,174,535. The bank circulation 


population. 


Bk. of Zanesville 
Bk. of Sandusky 
Bk. of Geauga 

Bk. of Muskingum 


Returns for September, 1842. 
N. & Bills Dis. Specie. 
$122,400 0% 8,300 67 
170.401 69 49,047 40 
139,165 19 9997 91 
118.388 46 2.784 26 


Bk. of Wooster 406,522 17 02.052 82 
Lafayette Bk of Cin. 875,072 00 53,421 59 
Ohio Life Ins. & 


Trost Company 
Franklin Bk. of Cin. 


Columbia 


New Lisbon 
Bk. of Massillon 
Dayton Bank 
Bk. of Mut Pleasant 53.575 00 
Western Reserve 


Com. Bk. 


Bark of Norwalk 


61.427 04 


147.880 27 
122,211 11 


947,271 28 
Bank of 
16.750 95 
35.117 40 
13.099 00 
4337 86 
30,322 96 
21.951 84 
41,071 68 


90,007 32 
217.394 00 
50,944 64 


B. 170.514 79 
of Scioto 341.292 53 
189,129 21 


Farmers’ & Mechan. 


Bk of 5 


eabea ville 178,897 94 63,477 84 


Clinton Bank of 


Columbus 
Bank of Xenia 
Bank of Circleville $13,304 70 


It will 


gress. 
follows, 


noticed i 


act aboli 


scription 


cinnati hus $122,000 in specie, 
Within three months the discounts 
have increased 3584, 362. the specie $18,187, and the 
circulation 8547, 594. 
are $1,255,190; eirculation and deposits, 


circulation. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 
tion next August, will elect eleven members of con- 
The districts, by the late law, are divided as 

and gave the politica 
at the election in 1841 for governor: 


58865 21 
29.431 52! 


438.856 71 
133,579 49 


ə! Franklin Bank of 
Columbus 152,102 6l 
Total, 85.291.181 65 


TENNESSEE. 


n our last, we find that they passed an act 
to amend the charter of the bank of Tennessee—an 
shing imprisonment for debt—an act amend- 
ing the act of 1820, to prevent the sacrifice of real 
estate—an amendment to the act appropriating $200,- 
000 to east and west Tennessce—an act to allow the 
several banks to issue small notes—an act for the 
relief of the debtors of the bank of ‘Tennessec and 
its branches—and an act withdrawing the state sub- 
and cancelling the bonds issued to the Louis- 


The number of banks 
circulation 


to but little more than one dollar per head 


Circulation. 


The specie and not 


3, 1842—8 TAT E 


aggregate 


is reduced 
of the 


811,823 00 
165.760 00 
17.710 00 
7.771 50 
279,175 00 
32,930 00 


298.895 00 
20,590 00 


19.129 
170,756 
19,127 
8.66 
20.154 
114,939 
24,035 


15,735 


210,165 
62.310 


68.882 56 110,617 84 


— — 
795.022 96 1.774.535 34 
Commercial Bank of Cincinnati not reported. 

be noticed that the Franklin Bank of Cin- 


and only §20,000 of 


es on hand 


2,819,573. 
This state at the elee- 


| majoritics as stated, 


Districts. Federal numbers. Majorities. 
‘hig. V. B. 

First, 68.379 713 
Second, 74.528 2942 
Third, 75,869 1,001 
Fourth, 58,886 1.335 
Fifth, 62,757 3,025 
Sixth, 72,715 1,400 
Seventh, 72,763 2.349 
Eigbth, 64,52 1,302 
Ninth, 63,656 870 
Tenth, 74,453 385 
Eleventh, 70,041 9,603 

756,428 10,598 7.343 
In addition to the proceedings of the legislature 


ville, Cincinnati, and Charleston rail road. 


Madison 
of acon 


cited, it 


List 


in italic 


2 do 
3 do 
4 do 


7 Necro INSURRECTION. 


now in the swamps of that region 
way negroes belonging to said parishes, all armed, it 
is presumed. Some fifteen or twenty negroes have 
been arrested and examined, and from the facts el- 


plated about Christmas. 


been extensive, em 
plantation in 


ing on Monday, 218t 


Districts. 
1 district 


LOUISIANA. 


templated rising of the negroes. 


is believed that an 


the three parishes. 


MISSOURI. 


or THE MEMBERS composing the twelfth 
general assembly of the state of Missouri, commence- 
November, 1842. The names 


are wings. 
SENATE. 
Names. - Residence. 
W. M. Campbell, St. Charles co. 
—— Harper, Audrain ee 
J. C. Welborn, Pike s 


Gentry & Campbell, Ralls 


bracing negroes trom nea 


On the 16th ult. some ex- 
eitement prevailed in the parishes of Concordia, 
„and Carroll, in consequence of the discovery 
There are 
about 300 runa- 


The plot seems to have 
rly every 


& Marion. 


00 
42,215 04 163,027 08 


S OF THE UNION. 


Sl ee Se 


5 do J. Glover. Marion, 8 
6 do John Wolfskill, Macon st 
7 do William Fort, Randolph i 
8 do R. B. Ellis, Daviess t 
9 do Johnson & Blythe, Platte & Ray “ 
10 do C. Gilliam, Andrew i 
11 do Owen & Rawlins, Howard u 
12 do Tyre Harris, Boone me 
13 do W. W. Snell, Callaway a 
14 do L. W. Boggs, Jackson “4 
15 do James Young, Lafayette 
16 do B. P. Majors, Benton 10 
do B. F. Massey, Newton s 
18 do R. E. Acock, Polk n 
19 do J.W. Hancock, Crecne “ 
20 do W. Monroe, Morgan a 
91 do R. A. Ewing, Cooper, a 
2 do A. Hudspeth, Washington “ 
23 do W. R. Elliot, Franklin Ke 
24 do B. Allen, 4. L. 
Mills & W. C. St. Louis 40 
Anderson, 
25 do C. C. Detchemendy, St. Genevieve“ 
26 do John Polk, Madison “6 
27 do — Williams, C. Girardeau * 
93 do G. H. Netherton, New Madrid“ 
W do P. G. Glover, Cole te 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Counties. Names. Lincoln—G. W. Huston, 


Adair—James Lusk, 
Anarew—T. D. Wheaton 
Audrain—Jas. Harrison, 
Barry—C. G. Cowen, 
Bates—Henry, 
Boone—Rowland & Ar- 
pold, and W. Smith, 
Benton—S. H. Whipple, 
Buchanan—J. B. Thomp- 


son, 

Caldwell J. Skedmore, 
Callaway—J. K. Sheely 
and W. S. Anderson, 
Cape Girardeau—Thos. 

B. English and Aaron 
Snyder, 
Carroll—Wm. W. Comp- 
ton, 
Chariton—Sterling Price 
Clark .J. W. Daggett, 
Clay Woodson S. Moses 
and M. Tillery, 
Cole—W. G. Minor, and 
G. W. Hough, 
Cooper J. S. Miller, and 
W. Shields, 
Crawford—John Hyer, 
Dade—Jonathan Paris, 
Davies—J. A. Williams, 
Franklin—W. V. N. Bay 
and W. J. Brown, 
Gasconade—Isaiah King, 
Greene—Leonard Simms 
Grundy Ino. C. Griffin, 
Henry —Sam'! Landers, 
Holt R. M. Barkhust, 
Howard—Dr. Scott, Cc 
F. Jackson and J. C. 
Williams, 
Jackson Smart & Tate, 
Jasper—Sam'! Melugan, 
Jeflerson—H. C. P. Lucas 
Johnson—J. Price, 
Kindcrhook—Z. Warren 
Lafayette—E. Burden, 
Lewis—James Ellison, 
Linn Darid Jenkins, 
Livingston W. Y. Slack 
Tur CAPITOL. 


time since to Vincennes. 
from since the time he 
ed. His sisters, 
dead, sold the 


land and intend to set up 
ately. 


knapsack and put. 


land to Maj. Barry, 
the return of DeLisle, Mr. 
Madrid, hav 


Macon—Wm. Griffin, 
Madison— Jas. Marshall, 
Marion—Carson & Grant, 
Miller—J. West, 
Monroe— Flanagan and 
W. J. Howl, 
Montgomery—J.C. Blast 
Morgan—W. T. Cole, 
New Madrid—-Maulsby, 
Newton—Abel Sanders, 
Niangua— W.B. Edwards 
Osage—A. Alexander, 
Ozark— E. H. IIudson, 
Perry. 4. bernethy, 
Pettis—J. E. Crawford, 
Platte—Allen and White, 
Pike—Lindsay & Givens, 
Polk—N. McMinn, 
Pulaski—5. N. Ballard, 
Ralis—H. Wellman, 
Randolph—J. B. Dame- 
ran, 
Ripley—Johin Chilton, 
Ray—P. L. Edicards, 
Scotland Jesse Johns, 
Saline — Harrison Gwinn 
St. Charles—P. H. Shel- 
ton and W. J. M. El- 
hinny, 
St. Clair Nathan Bell, 
St. Francois R. Mur 
St. Genevieve Coſſman, 
St. Louis— Thomas An- 
drews, Thos. B. Hud- 
Wash, D. H. 
Donovan, 
Minor and Quesenbury- 
Scott—W m. Sayers, 
Shannon—T. C. Rogers, 
Shelby— Dr. Lonz, 
Stoddard— A. B. Baily, 
Taney—J. D. Shannon, 
Van Buren—A. Wilson, 
Warren—Jos. B. Wells, 
Washington—: . Goforth 
and F. A. \icLanahan, 
Wayne—J. B. Connor, 
Wright R. Montgomers; 


It seems that a claim is about to 
he set up to a portion or the whole of Jefferson city, 
the seat of government of Missouri. 
is from the Kaskaskia Republican: 
We have just received information from a source 
to be relied upon, that a man named John Baptiste 
DeLisle, was the owner of 270 arpents of land upon 
which the whole for the city of Jeferson, in 
ri, is built, and that in 1811 or 1812, he lett Vincennes 
on a keel for Pittsburg, at which place he enlisted 10 
the United States army, and only returned a short 
He had not 
left Vincennes until he retume 
acting under the pelief that he was 


The following 


XVIIssou- 


been heard 


of Misseurl. Since 
Lesieur and Major Dawe 


e purchased from him te 
their claims to it immedi? 
Maj. Dawson can g0 to Jel- 
ferson city this winter and say to the members of the 
legislature: gentlemen, this is our house, sake UP your 


Vink — m — 


hp 


oe 


— 


ee Sgr * 


ALABAMA. 


The public property of the city of Mobile, Alaba- 
ma, consisting of building lots, wharves, &c., is ad- 
vertised for sale on the first Monday of March, 1843, 
under a decd of trust given to sccure the payment of 
municipal bonds, amounting to more than 5213, 000, 
to which is added the interest, amounting to upwards 
of 870,000. 

The amount of debt created by the state of Ala- 
bama for banking capital, and now outstanding, is 
$9.834,555, the annual interest upon which is 8502, 
865: , 

THE MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY. 


The marquisof Wellesley, died on Sept. 26th, at raised a step in the Irish peerage, ia he i 
t nec 


his ordinary residence, Kingston House, Brompton. ceived the title of marquis Wellesley. 
For some days the event had been expected. His hardly be stated that these memorable results could 


brother, the duke of Wellington, was immediately 
summoned from Windsor Castle, where he had been 
ona visit to the queen: and he at once 


abridged from a memoir in the Times: 


Richard Colley Wellesley, first (and last) marquis 
Wellesley, was the eldest child of Garret, the first 
earl of Mornington, and of Anne, countess of Morn- 
ington, who was daughter of Arthur, first viscount 
Dungannon. Ihe nefe marquis was born at the 
town residence of the family, in Grafton street, Dub- 
lin, on the 20th o une, 1760; he was thereſore in 
the 83d year ae was placed at an early age 
at Eton college, ahd in due time was transferred to 
the University of Oxford; in both of which places he 
distinguished himself. i 


His studies at the university being concluded, vis- 
count Wellesley returned to his native country, but 
had the misfortune to lose his father before he attain- 
ed his majority. His first act on coming of age was 
to assume the numerous pecuniary obligations of his 
father, and to place his estates under the prudent and 
upright management of his mother: itis, however, to 
be regretted, that though the first earl’s debts were 
paid, his son was not able eventually to preserve the 
family estates. Like Pitt, Fox, Burke, anning, and 
other distinguished statesmen, aod like most men of 
genius, he proved an unsuccessful manager of pecu- 
niary afiairs. 

On attaining his majority, the young earl of Morn- 
ington took his scat in the Irish house of peers; of 
which body he of course continued to be a member 
for the nineteen years which preceded the union.— 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that he was a 
frequent speaker in that assembly. The most remark- 
able proceeding in which he took any part as an Irish 
peer was the regency question, in 1789. It will be 
recollected that the British houses of parliament, on 
the illness of George the third, proposed that the prince 
of Wales should assume the royal authority subject 
to certain restrictions, while the Irish legislature pro- 
posed that his power should be unrestricted. The 
earl of Mornington was a stronuous supporter of the 
views takcn in this country of the regency question; 
and when, in 1784, he was returned to the British 
house of commons as member for Beeralston, (still, 
however, retaining his scat in the Irish house of peers, ) 
his opinions on that point, with his ability, attracted 
the favorable notice of the king. At the next gener- 
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roceeded to in organizing native and improving British troops. 
Apsley House, and thence to Walmer Castle, where The capture of Seringapatam, which had been pre- 


another brother, the earl of Maryborough, 1s staying. | ceded by the victory achieved at Mallavelley, added 


The following account of the deceased statesman is | at once to the renown of the army and the anxicties 
of the governor-general. 


he determined upon restoring the ancient Hindoo race 
of sovercigns; the representative of whom was then a 
child of five years olde A partition of the territory 
being made, the capital, with the districts on the 
coast, including the port of Mangalore, was assigned 


+ 


district of Coimbatore and the hill fortresses which 
he had been compelled to surrender. The first step 
taken by lord Mornington was to secure and fortify 
the island of Perim, which commands the entrance 
to the straits of Babelmandel; the next was to ne- 
gotiate with Tippoo for the purpose of inducing him 
to abstain from intercourse with the French. The 
sultan, however, entertained a strong conviction that 
his true interest would be promoted by an alliance 
with the directory of France. This being evident to 
the governor general, he determined to stike.an im- 
mediate blow; and the army, under general, (after- 
wards lord) Harris, was ordered to invest Seringapa- 
tam. The seige lasted a month; the town was taken 
by assault; the sultan slain, and his dominions par- 
titioned. The governor-general was immediately 


never have been accomplished if 


Feces exer- 
tions had not been made by the In 


ian government 


After some deliberation, 


to the Hast India company. Compensation was made 
to some native allies; and the remaining portion of 
Tippoo’s territory was granted to the native Rajah, 
with nominal sovereignty over the whole. So com- 
plete was this series of victories, that general Wel- 
Jesley (duke of Wellington) in one of his despatches 
written at that period, and recently published by col. 
Gurwood, says that he “only waits to know what 
countries they are which the governor-general wish- 
es to take possession of”; as ifall Asia had quailed 
under his triumphant dominion. In his efforts to ex- 
tend the commercial intercourse between India and 
Europe, he was opposed by the jealousy of the East 
India company, and was but partially successful.— 
He made a vice-regal progress, however, among the 
native princes, of a most magnificent kind. redressing 
grievances and forming alliances. In 1801, he sent 
a considerable force up the Red Sea, to aid in wrest- 
ing Egypt from Napoleon. Subsequently, brilliant 
successes against the Mahrattas, general Wellesley's 
splendid victory at Assaye, and the battle of Lassa- 
warre, signalized his administration. In consequence 
of his financial plans, the revenue of the company 
had been raised from seven millions to upwards of 
fifteen millions annually. 

In the ycar 1805. he, was, at his own request, re- 
called froin the government of India; and, as might 
be expected, every thing was done in this country by 
the East India company and by the ministers of the 
crown to mark the deep sense which they entertain- 
ed of his splendid scrvices. Nevertheless, there 
were those who thought that his administration had 
becn enormously expensive, not to say extravagant, 
and that he was guilty of great injustice to the na- 
tive powers, particularly to the Nabob of Oude. A 
member of the house of commons, Mr. Paull, pre- 
sented articles of impeachment against him; but 
they were soon withdrawn, and a vote was obtained 
in his favor. 

Though he supported the war against Napoleon, 


al election he was returned for the king’s borough of | the marquis proved by no means a strenuous partisan 


Windsor, sworn in a member of the Irish priv 


of the administration of the day; and about this 


council, and elected one of the knights of St. Patrick; | time his leaning to liberal principles was evinced. 


which latter distinction, however, he resigned in 1810 


In 1809, he was appointed ambassador to Spain; but 


on being elected a knight of the Garter. Lord Morn- | dissensions in the British cabinet speedily called him 


ington, soon after his entranbe into the house of com- 


home. On the death oſ the duke of Portland, the 


mons, was appointed a lord of the treasury, and in Perceval government was formed; and the Marquis 
1793 sworn ina member of the British privy coun- | Wellesley, after considerable negotiation, was pre- 


cil. 
of the king and the confidence of the minister. 


In the year 1797, he succeeded lord Cornwallis in 
the government of India; having been at the same 


ume raised to the British peerage by the title of ba- | vernment. 


ron Wellesley, in right of which he continued to sit 
in the house of lords. 
subsequently received was in the Irish peerage; 


II is lordship made rapid progress in the favor | Vailed upon to accept the office of secretary of state 


for foreignaffairs. This he held from the month of 
December 1809 till January 1812, but, differing from 
his colleagues on the Roman Catholic claims, and 
on other material points, he withdrew from the go- 
On the death of Mr. Perceval, he was 
requested to form an administration; but he did not 


The marquisate which he | succeed; and Lord Liverpool was the head of the 
but new government. Shortly after its formation, Mr. 


as a British peer he never attained to a higher rank Canning carried in the house of commons a motion 


than that of baron. In the month of May the 


mar- favorable to Roman Catholic claims: a similar mo- 


quis, accompanied by his illustrious brother, colonel tion was made in the upper house by the Marquis 


Wellesley, afterwards duke of Wellington, arrived 
in the mouth of the Ganges. The moment was cr.- 
tical, sym ptoms of rising commotion had become ap- 
parent. Bonaparte had accomplished the conquest of 
Egypt, and was supposed to meditate an attack upon 
our Indian possessions. The spirit of Tippoo Saib, 
sovereign ol the Mysore, rankled under his losses; 
and emissgries from the French gevernment encou- 
raged hirn in his secret plans fur the recovery of the 


Wellesley on the Ist of July, which was lost by a 
majority of one, and that one a proxy. His lord- 
ship then remainnd in opposition for about ten years. 
In the earlier part of that time, the position of his 
brother in the Peninsula, feebly supported by the 
Spanish government or trom home, formed a princi- 
pal topic with the marquis. In 1815, he condemned in 
unqualified terms the neglect shown to commercial 
interests in the trealics lor consolidating the peace 
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of Europe; and the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act and other stringent measures, called forth by the 
disturbances at home on the cessation of war prices 
found in him a strenuous opponent. a 
In 1822, Lord Wellesley once more came into 
wer, as lord lieutenant of Ireland; Sir Robert 
eel being the home secretary. His appointment en- 
raged the Orange party, and gave disproportionate 
hopes to the Roman Catholics; and his government 
of Ireland commenced with disturbances, insurrec- 
tions, and conflagrations, in the southern counties 
which almost reached the suburbs of the capital; 
and these were followed by the operation of the in- 
surrection act and other coercive measures. There 
never was a period of his life in which Lord Welles- 
ley had greater difficulties to overcome than while 
governing his native country. The illness and con- 
sequent retirement of Lord Liverpool did not alter 
his position; which he retained under Mr. Canning 
and Lord Goderich, neither of them adverse to the 
Catholic claims; but on the duke of Wellington's 
accession to office he retired. 


When Lord Grey came into power, the marquis 
became a second time lord lieutenant of Treland 
having previously for a short period filled the otħice 
of lord-steward. During the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, 1834-5, Lord Wellesley was of course 
out of office; but on the formation of the second 
Melbourne ministry, in April 1835, he accepted the 
appointment of Lord Chamberlain. His lordship 
however, resigned it in the course of the same year; 
and never afterwards filled any public employment. 
He had at that period attained the very advanced 
age of seventy-seven. His health began to decline: 
with the exception of his brothers, the friends of his 
early years had withdrawn into retirement or sunk 
into the grave; and the venerable statesman (says 
the Times), who had devoted half a century to the 
service of three successive sovereigns—who had Jiv- 
ed to see the wisdom of his Indian government 
gratefully acknowledged, not only by his early con- 
temporaries, but confirmed by subsequent events 
and ratified by a succeeding generation—thought the 
time had at Jength arrived for that season of repose 
which it is so desirable should intervene between the 
cessation of active pursuits and the elose of human 
existence.“ 


Lord Wellesley is known as a political wr; 

is the author of Substance of a eneceh in toni 
ofcommons on the address, 1794; “Notes relative to 
the peace concluded with the Mahrattas,” in which 
he has given a succinct history of Indian affairs: tjet- 
ters to the government of Fort St. George relative 
to the new form of government established there.“ 
“letters to the directors of the East India compan 
on'the Indian trade,” &c. As his policy led him 8 
lay great stress on the influence of the public press 
he is believed to be author of many other publica- 
tions of a temporary political character. A collec. 
15 of his despatches has also been recently pub- 
ished. : 


The marquis was married on the Ist of N 

1794, to Hyacinthe Gabrielle Roland, only dene? 
of Monsieur Pierre Roland. They had had several 
children, but separated very soon after marriage 

without any further issue; and were not afterwarde 
reconciled. Her ladyship died in 1816, Lord Wel- 
lesley, on the 29th of October, 1825, a second time 
contracted matrimony, being then at the advanced 
age of sixty-five: he was married to Marianne, daugh. 
ter of Mr. Richard Caton, and widow of Mr. Robert 
Patterson. The present marchioness, who has had 
no family by the marquis, is a lady of the bedchambe 

to the queen Dowager. j 


With the marqnis all those titles whi 
ferred on himself become extinct; but A eines 
Mornington, the viscount of Wellesley, and the ba- 
rony of Mornington in the peerage of Ireland des- 
cend to his next brother, lord Maryborough; who i 8 
in his seventy-ninth year, and whose heir is the well 
known Mr. William Pole Tylney Long Wellesley. _ 

By the death of the marquis a stall in the order of 
the Garter falls on the patronage of Ministers and 
the office of custos rotulorum of the county of Me th 
1 ue 8 marquis was a night of 
the Turkish order of the crescen 
of the lion and sun. ty and of the Persian 


The marquis’s indifferent management of his pri 
vate affairs bas already been mentioned. On 118 i 
November, 1837, the East India company came to 
resolution to the effect that they had reason to belie 18 
that the marquis Wellesley was in vol ved in 5 
ry difficulties, and that therefore they deemed it to be 
their duty to offer to him some ſurther acknowled : 
ment of his dsitinguished services. The Fotolia 
proceeded to state, that on the fall of Seringapatam, 
the sum of 100,000“. was set apart for the mar as 
Wellesley—a grant which ou his suggestion 5 808 
abandoned to the army. It was afterwards deter- 
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‘tretiracy”” Does he mean that he declines uncom z 
mitted, or that he does not decline at all, but will 
bide his time for a dash in the last quarters stretch 
of the fourth mile? Does “the Captain” hold on for 


red to vote to him an annuity of 5,000l., which} Mr. Calhoun is certainly well known to the coun- 
q ever since been paid; but the court of proprietors try as one of its most eminent citizens, and we doubt 
lieve that the noble marquis derived very little | not that his claims are highly appreciated:” 
neſit from the grant; and under these circumstan- That's original any how. It will be news to a great 
s, it was resolved that the sum of 20,000/. be plac- | many people in these diggings; but we won't venture 
in the hands of the chairman, and deputy-c aire | to say isn't true. ; 
an, and two other persons, a8 trustees, to be applied «So also are the claims of other distinguished citi- 
r the use and benefit of the marquis Wellesley in zens.” 
ich manner as they may think fit. This grant was That’s another new ‘dea certainly; but very cor- 
ecepted, and acknowledged by his lordship in a Jet- | rect for aught we can say tothe contrary. For in- 
+r addressed to the chairman. The marquis enjoy- | stance, there’s Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Silas Wright, 
d a pension of 2,693!., as chief remembrancer of| Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Buchanan, Gov. 5 John | glad that the veto has sawed off the Clay figure head, 
Q. Adams, Henry Clay, Gen. Jackson, Mr. Ri on which Horseshoe Kennedy is floating about to 
J. Fennimore Cooper, Washington Irving, Bishop | sink the constitution. We shall aid heartily in any 
of Wellington; but that circumstance did not inter-| Johns, Dr. Mott, and Mr. Preserved Fish. Have we | honest efforts to keep the vessel on the republican 
rupt their brother! friendship, and the duke was a left out any body you would have us name? If so, | track, and out of the baffling whig trade winds, to 
frequent visiter at Kingston house. the end of the present cruise; but we must be ex- 
The queen and prince Albert have sent a message Every good and true republican should undoubted- cused for engaging for another cruise, under a cap- 
of condolence, and the queen Dowager a letter, to | ly deprecate a convention at too early a period.” tain who is so incessantly trimming his sails that 
the marchioness of Wellesley. Of course! Take your time Miss Lucy, and cook they are never in trim; who wears a Spencer of 
the pap. Too early” would be before the right time, | changeable silk instead of a uniform coat—keeps & 
PRESIDENTIAL. which will be after a period which would be the tariff extortioner as purser, and an original coon of 
he aah wrong one from being too soon. An ov conven- | 1812 at the helm of state; has lost his reckoning 
Mr. Cass. The New York Herald of the 28th | tion may be a thing to be deprecated—and a fortiori among the banks, steered almost into the very jaws 
November contains the proceedings, and hails the | 2 £0 early one must be so. Q. E. 1. of a monster, and finally having run the ship upon the 
nomination of general Cass, by the convention which “It might seem like jockeyship—and they who at- rock of distribution. has carried away his free trade 
lately assembled at Harrisburg, as “a new and very | tended it would be looked upon as jockies “booted 
important political movement.” “A scries of state and spurred to ride over public sentiment. n; — . , 
elections have just passed away, indicating most con- Rather hard riding that: almost as hard as hitching Mu. Van Buren. A large meeting of the friends 
clusively that none of the present candidates before | on the fence or riding on a rail. Botts tried it and | of this gentleman was held in Philadelphia on 
the country for the presidency in 1844, possesses the | got horribly galled for his pains, if ‘wltraism’ or head- | Thursday evening, at which resolutions were adopt- 


1 larity sufficient to call forth | ing the Captain, is what you are afraid of. ed urging his nominaiion for the presidency and re- 
elements of gener n commending the holding of a natigpal convention in 
> .. 


As an inducement to it to answer us without re- 
serve, we will tell the Madisonian at once how we 
and all hands of the democracy will behave under 
the captain. This boatswain’s whistle is not needed 
to call us to our posts. We can’t be more on boa 
than we are in the good republican ship, We are 


siasm or the votes of the people. The elt is most assuredly the duty of every patriot 
ai nite United States 4,000,000 oc kree white peo- | to look first to measures, for the relief of the coun- 
ver 21 years of age. In the recent elections in | try. 
P hich the 11 80 of Clay and Van Buren were mostly| Measurably true, but rather stale. “An agonized Mr. Carnoun AND Mu. Van Buren. The Ala- 
used, less than 2,000,000 votes have been taken, and | people crying for relief” was what you and the Intel- bama Tr ibune, the organ of Mr. Calhoun in that 
only about a majority of 50,000 obtained in the | ligencer and Clay and the rest of the ‘patriots used to | State, is very much opposed to the nomination of Mr. 
whole. It is very evident that some new movement | say before “Tyler too,” had command of the metal Van Buren for the next presidential term. Mr. v. 
some new name—some new effort, must be made | for stereotyping patriotic opinions. But “measures B. having had one term and the nomination for a S 
to bring out the votes of the eople. Neither Mr. | not men,” is an excellent maxim, and some measures cond term, the Alabama Tribune treats a third nomi- 
Clay, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Calhoun, nor Mr. Tyler, | are certainly very fishy. There’s land distribution nation as wholly beyond reason and at and as an 
nor any other man seems to possess those elements and the exchequer affair for instance. What think infringment upon the precedent set by Washington. 
of popularity—but the movement now first made in| you of them? 
Pennsylvania looks more like the real spirit of the| ‘Afterwards the presidency can be thought of.” V. B. was deſeate 
ople than anything we have seen of late. In that] Now, there's forethought in that: for what is the | VOUS public services, adds: , , 
state, and in that way, did the name of Jackson and | presidency to measures, or measures to the presiden- But when for this his friends claim as his due 
Harrison come up, an carry all before them.” cy, with a man in your situation, that you should pro- another nomination at our hands, we are orced to 
The Herald goes on to speak of the merits of the vide a place for the latter even as an afterthoughlv— ask, when will there be an end to all this Suppose 
new candidate, and arrives at this conclusion, — In Of course you don’t give it and its appurtenances a him our candidate in 1844, and that ‘the same old 
short he is the 1 that could, with proper at- thought ever at all at present. 
tention and effort, carried into the 5 with| ‘Our motto is, Stall hands aboard for the country un- 
a universal shout of acclamation.” e admits that] der the present captain, and after establishing its pras- 
in the congress about to meet, Cass will not have a perity, then jet the question, as to who shall take the 
single member in his favor; but that he considers 2 command for a new cruise, be agitated.” 

i Ah! now we take. Get up all the whig public sen: 
will, he predicts, only disgrace themselves and do] timent in favor of the Captain's black measures, and 
nothing. Let the movement then for general Cass all the democratic public sentiment in favor of the 
go ahead—call public meetings in every town and | captain’s white measures, and put this and that toge- 
county of the state and the union. Go ahead, boys. | ther, with a cement of moist pap, and pat them 
s» One hundred thousand copies of this day's Herald gently with a spoon until well amalgamated, and you 
apill be published and sent all over the union to begin the | have a stumbling block for the jockies which no 

nd “jockeyship” can “ride over:” Then it will be ‘‘too 

late,” to call a convention when the captain shall 
Nomination. A late number of the Madisonian have been called by acclamation to a second term!| AMERICAN Provisions 1N ENGLAND. We look upon 
contains a communication, in which Joun TIIEX is Have we analyzed your prescription? Have we in- the operation of sir Robert Peel’s reduced tariff 
nominated for re-election, and governor Porter, of terpreted your dream? ‘‘and behold your sheaves did | upon beef, pork, and other such provisions, as alto- 


much for him, will he not have the same claim to 
our favor in 1848? And what in the mean time is to 
be done for the e ual merits of Calhoun, Buchanan, 
Cass, Benton, right, Woodbury, and the other 
worthy sons of whom democracy boasts After en- 
during the perils of the fight, shall they be enwreath- 
ed with none of the laurels?” 

Two of the leading V. B. journals of Michigan 
have come out for John C. Calhoun, and run up the 
nullification flag to masthead. [U. S. Gaz. 
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Pennsylvania, for vice-president. bow unto my sheaf’—Oh! Joseph, son of Jacob, thy | gether a God-send to us Americans. His lordship 
— ſortune was made, and thy crib filled with the corn had little idea that we should be able to avail of the 


CoL. BENTON NOMINATED: The St. Louis New Era, of Egypt by thy coat of many colors. Thou wast a | modification, or he would have taken as much care 
of Thursday, 18th inst., says: “We learn from the canny hand ata speculation; but we never heard that | to rovide ‘a sliding scale“ for our meas, as he did to 
Fayette Times, of Saturday last, that ata great de-| thou didst advise thy brethren against getting them | restrict the admission of our flour. Whether we 
mocratic meeting in that place, on Monday previous, | new suits that thou mightest get gain out of them by | shall be allowed long to enjoy the boon, we shall see. 
col. Benton was formally nominated for the presi- selling old clothes. Naked and ashamed as thou must | His lordship will be somewhat at a loss to make his 
, dency in 1844. Governor Reynolds, who had been; have felt, after the explosion with Potiphar's wife | new professions in favor of ‘free trade” tally with 
closeted with Benton at Jefferson for several days, which bereft thee of that other vestment—thou didst | an attempt 50 to modify his tariff so as to prohibit 
travelled fifty-five miles on horseback for the purpose neither go back to wheedle for it by concessions to | the trade now, as itis opened. Whilst the arrival of 
of being at the meeting, was present when the reso- the evil woman—nor lay claim to the clean Jinen on | our beef and purk has afforded much satisfaction to 
lution was offered and adopted, and as further evi-| every bush where clothes were left to dry! But a the manufacturing population, on account of their 
dence of the official character of the proceedin „we | greater and thriftier than Joseph is here! Democra. reater cheapness than English provisions, it has c- 
will mention that Dr. Lowry, the president of our cy 1s bound to clothe him because he has abandoned casioned some alarm to te land owners and farmers. : 
bank, was the advocate and author of the resolution. his garment to flee from the corrupting allurements | Some of the latter have therefore endeavored to p 
This move ie new to us, needs al mae contains | of dissolute whiggery—and to send him again to the | pagate the idea that American beef and pork are not 
internal evidence of bad faith to Van Buren, but in| log cabin to win back his coonskin—so that he bids | fit for food. For example, sir John Tyrrell, a mem 
the end will probably not create a great deal of mis- fair to = ca 1845 with a Ten-brock surplus of ber of parliament, in a speech made by him at 28 
sof)? warm breeches. 
chief. — : But really as it professes a taste for fair racing and | rican pigs, instead of being fattened on corn, acorns 
From the Charleston Mercury, Bth inst. no jostling, will the Mudisonian speak out like a and potatoes, were fed upon MUTTON. The follow” 
P 


agricultural dinner, informed the company that Ame 


Se ae. good boy and tell us what it means by this call of | ing is given in a Dublin paper, DOW before us, as ad 
The official (Madisonian ) discourseth in this wise, | “all hands aboard?” Our respect for the president is | extract from sir John's speech: 
touching, loth to believe that his organ talks this infinite deal| He had been intimate with persons who Jately 
oT HE PRESIDENCY. The Charleston Mercury, of of nothing by authority— ut if there be any thing |came from America, and as in distress it was alw8y? 
we 10th inst. intimates its confidence that the rapid- authorised which it would fain intimate, let it take pleasant to hear of alleviating circumstances, he 
ly increasing popularity of Mr. Calhoun will super- heart and try again: and we will do our best to scrape could tell them that except in a very few instances 
cede the necessity of a national convention to nomi- three grains of wheat out of the two bushels of ora- | the American sheep were worth nothing except for 
nate him for the presidency- We need make no com- cular chaff. Does Mr. Tyler stick to his own praise- fleece and the skin. He would give them another 
ments on the artiele referred to-” wet worthy resolution to decline a second term—or is he |reason why the pork was unpalatable, and that w35 
Well you need not; but you will do a useless thing, still under whig influence and in leading strings to | because the pigs preyed upon the sheep. He was not 
and so you goon to make comments after a way of the exploded cabinet who overpersuaded him in the | aware of this previously, but he could assure them it 
first: matter on the eve of their own absquatulization into. was G positive fact.” 
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journals, in relation to American beef and pork. 
which they all hands appear to be fairly astounded 
at receiving. At first the dainty terms in which they 
approached those articles;—great doubts were actual- 
ly manifested whether they would prove to be eatable 
at all—and it scemed to be considered an adventure 
to taste them. After exhibiting sundry wry faces in 
this process, the startling announcement was finally 
made in all the journals, from the most respectable au- 
thority, that the American beef and pork, which it 
was ascertained could be afforded so much lower 
than their own, was actually quite eatable,—nay, 
some said the former was almost equal to their own, 
“provided it had not been cut up so shamefully!” 

This capital objection against our skill in eufting 
up, was repcated and harped or hacked upon in all 
manner of form. Dr. Sitgraves never protested more 
gravely against captain Jack’s want of science in cut- 
ting down his enemies “secundum artem,” than do 
these same well fed Englishmen at the want of skill 
in our pork and beef packers. They are not incon- 
siderate, however, towards our failing. A late Lon- 
don paper apprises us that so much have they taken 
the subject at heart, that several Irish carvers of ap- 
proved skill have been employed, and are now on 
their way to Canada, to instruct the Americans how 
to dissect beef and pork, so as to improve the demand 
for it in the British markets. 

That our carvers will be found apt scholars, we 
have no doubt. If the British will but continue to 
admit beet and pork from this country upon equitable 
terms, we shall nå so much complain of their ex- 
cluding our grain and flour as we have done. Our 
farmers may realize d profit possibly in using their 
plentiful crops as provender for stock, with the meat 
of which to feed John Bull. Already we find some 
of those economical expedients resorted to, of which 
every new trade is susceptible. Amongst the inspec- 
tions of last week, for instance, in Baltimore, we 
have sundry parcels of beef put up in tierces, instead 
of barrels as usual, which will be quite a considera- 
ble saving, it is supposed, in the item of package, and 
perhaps of freight. Intimation is given also that 
packages of tongues, well cured, and of choice Ma- 

ryland hams—than which John Bull never tasted 
finer—will be added to the list of future articles for 
shipment. Our lard has already become quite an 
article of importance for the French market as well 
asthe English. Butter, apples, and sundry other 
items of murkeling will soon be added; provided al- 
ways, they will allow of their admission. And who 
ought to doubt upon that subject, now that Mr. Peel 
is advocating ‘‘iree trade” doctrines?—-“nous rer- 
rons.” 

| grasa —— — ———— ͤ—ñ 
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TREA'TY OF WASHINGTON. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE ON THE 
BRITISH TREATY, IN SECRET SESSION. 


Tuunspar, Accost 11, 1842. The message was 
read. 


The treaty to settle and define the boundaries be- 
tween the territories of the United States and the 
possessions of her Britannic majesty in North Ame- 
rica, for the final suppression of the African slave 
trade, and for the giving up of criminals fugitive 
from justice in certain cases, was read twice by 
unanimous consent. 

On motion of Mr. Rives. 

Ordered, That the treaty, with the message and 
accompanying documents, be referred to the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, and printed, in confi- 
dence, fur the use of the senate. 

Monvay, Aveust 15. Mr. Rives, from the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, to whom was referred, 
on the IItli inst., the treaty with Great Britain, re- 
ported the same without amendment. 

Op motion of Mr. Rives, 

Ordered, That the said treaty be Ae to, and 
made the order of the day for Wednesday next, the 
17th inst. at one o' clock. 


Wrorxkspar. Aucust 17. The senate proceeded 
to consider, as in committee of the whole, the trea- 
ty with Great Britain; and, after debate—on motion 
of Mr. Rives, . 

Ordered, That it be postponed to, and made th 
order of the day for to-morrow, at half past 11 
o' clock. 

Tub ns pax, Aucusr 18. 
the following resolution: 

Resolecd, That the president be requested to furn- 

ish to the senate all documents on file in the state 
department, cunnected with the liberation of certain 
slaves, the property of American citizens, which 
were taken from the wreck of the schooner Hermosa, 
near Abaco, were carried into Nassau, and then li- 


Mr. Conrad submitted 
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the United States at the court of St. James and the 
British government. 

The senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution, and agreed thereto. 

Ordered, That the secretary lay the said resolution 
before the president of the United States. 

The president pro tempore informed the senate 
that the secretary, having laid before the president 
of the United States the resolution passed this day, 
requesting the documents and correspondence rela- 
tive to the slaves on board the Hermosa, the papers 
called for were forthwith delivered to him by the 
secretary of slate, with a request that, as they were 
originals, they might, at a proper time, be returned 
to the department. 

The senate resumed, as incommittee of the whole 
the consideration of the treaty with Great Britain; 
and, after debate. 

On motion by Mr. Kine, 

Ordered, That it be postponed to, and made the or- 
der of the day for to-morrow, athalf past 11 o’clock. 

Fripay, Avecust 19. The senate resumed, as in 
committee of the whole, the consideration of the 
treaty with Great Britain; and, after debate, no 
amendment having been made, the treaty was re- 
ported to the senate. 

Mr. Williams submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the treaty and documents now un- 
der consideration be recommitted to the committee 
on foreign relations, with instructions to report re- 
solution directing the President of the United States 
to take immediate possession of the disputed territo- 
ry, and to report such contingent measures as, in 
their opinion, may be necessary to maintain the just 
rights of the nation. 

The senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution; and, on the question to 
agree thereto, it was determined in the negative— 
yeas 8, nays 31. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, the yeas arð nays be- 
ing desired by one-fifth of the senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Fulton. Linn, Smith of Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon, Walker, Williams. 

Those who voted in the nezative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad. Crafts, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dayton, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Por- 
ter, Preston, Rives, Smith, of Indiana, Tallmadge, 
Tappan, White, Woodbridge, Woodbury, Young. 

So the resolution was rejected. On motion by Mr. 
Benton to strike out the eighth article from the trea- 
ty, the question was stated, “shall the eighth article 
stand as a part of the treaty?” and, after debate, on 
motion by Mr. Sevier, the senate adjourned. 


Satunpayr, Aud. 20. The senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty with Great Britain; and 

The question recurring: ‘shall the eighth article 
stand as part of the treaty?” after debate, 

It was determined in the affirmative: yeas 37, nays 
12. Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, 
Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Hun- 
tington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morc- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith, 
of Ind. Sprague, Tallmadge, Walker, White, Wilcox, 
Williams, Woodbridge, Young. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Cuth- 
bert, Linn, Sevier, Smith, of Conn., Sturgeon, Tap- 
pan, Woodbury, Wrizht. 

On motion of Mr. Lenton, 

To strike out of the first article of the treaty the 
following words: 

“To the outlet of the Lake Pohenagamook; thence 
southwestwardly, in a straight line, to a poiat on the 
northwest branch of the river St. John, which point 
shall be ten miles distant from the main branch of the 
St. John, in a straight line, and in the nearest direc- 
tion; but if the said point shall be found to be less than 
seven miles from the nearest point of the summit or 
crest of the highlands that divide those rivers which 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the river St. John, then the said 
point shall be made to recede down the said northwest 
branch of the river St. John, to a point seven miles, 
in a straight line, from the said summit or crest; 
thence, in a straight line, in a course about south 8 
degrees west, to the point where the parallel of lat. 


of 46 deg. 25 min. north intersects the southwest 


branch of the St. John; thence, southerly, by the said 
branch, to the source thereof in the highlands at the 
Metjarmette portage.” 


After debate on the question, shall these words stand 


as part of the first article? 
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It ways determined in the affirmative:—yeas 38 
nays II. — : 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Hender- 
son, Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Se- 
vier, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Tall- 
ea Tappan, White, Woodbridge, Woodbury, and 

right. 

Those who voted in the negative are 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Linn, 
Smith, of Conn., Sturgeon, Walker, Wilcox, Wil- 
liams, and Young. l 

Mr. Benton, submitted the following resolution;— 

Resolved, That the treaty and documents now un- 
der consideration be recommitted to the committee 
on foreign relations, with instructions to report an 
amendment to the treaty, stipulating the right of the 
vessels of the United States, driven by tempests, or 
carried by violence into any of the British West India 
islands, to depart from the same, with all their con- 
tents of persons and property, with all convenient des- 
patch, and after receiving the hospitable treatment 
due to misfortune. 

After debate, on the question to agree thereto. 

It was determined in the negative:—yeas 11, nays 
37. 
On motion of Mr. Benton, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one-fifth of the senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Conrad, 
Linn, Smith, of Conn., Sturgeon, Walker, Williams, 
and Young. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Crafts, Crittenden, Cuth- 
bert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehcad, Phelps, Porter, ton, Rives, Se- 
vier, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Spracue, Tall- 
madge, Tappan, White, Wilcox, Woodbridge, and 
Woodbury. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolution: — 

Resolved, That the treaty and documents now under 
consideration be recommitted to the committee on 
foreign relations with instructions to report a resolu- 
tion directing the president of the United States to 
take immediate possession of the disputed territory, 
up to the line designated by the king of the Nether- 
lands, and to maintain the state of Maine in posses- 
sion of the territory south of that line. 

After debate, on the question to agree thereto, it 
was determined in the negative—yeas 2, nays 37. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one-fifth of the senators present. Those 
who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Benton, Sevier. 


Those who voted in the negative are . 

Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, Bayard 
Berrien, Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts. 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Hen: 
derson, Huntington, Kerr, King. Mangum, Merrick 
Miller, Morchead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, Tappan, White, Wilcox, W ridge. j 

So the resolution was rejected. 

On motion by Mr. Tappan, to strike out of the 
fifth article the following words, viz: 

“And further to pay and satisfy said states respec- 
tively, for all claims for expenses incurred by them 
in protecting the said heretofore disputed territory 
and making a survey thereof, in 1838; the govern- 
ment of the United States agreeing with the states of 
Maine and Massachusetts to pay them the further 
sum of three hundred thousand dollars, in equal moie- 
ties, on account of their assent to the line of bounda- 
ry described in this treaty, and in consideration of 
the conditions and equivalents received therefor from 
the government of her Britannic majesty.” 

Alter debate, on tle question, “Shall these words 
stand as part of the fifth article?” It was deter- 
mined in the affirmative—yeas 34, nays 10. 

Those who voted in the afirmative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien 
Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Crafts, Cuthbert, Dayton, 
Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith, of 
Indiana, Sprague, Tallmadge, White, Wilcox, Wood- 
bridge, Young. ‘ 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Conrad 
Crittenden, Linn, Smith, of Con. Sturgeon, Tappan. 

No further amendment having been proposed. 

Mr. Rires submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the senate present concurrine ) 
That the senate advise and consent to the ratification 
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of the treaty to settle and define the boundaries be- 
tween the territories of the United States and the 
possessions of her Britannic majesty in North Ame- 
rica, for the final suppression of the African slave 
trade, and for the giving up of criminals fugitive 
from justice in certain cases. 

The senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution. 

On the question to agree thereto, it was decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 39, nays 9. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Crafts, Caittenden, Cuth- 
bert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Sevier, 
Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Tallmadge, 
Tappan, Walker, White, Woodbridge, Woodbury, 
Wright, Young. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Con- 
rad, Linn, Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Williams. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Ordered, That tke secretary lay the said resolu- 
tion before the president of the United States. 

Tuesday, August 23. Mr. Crittenden submitted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved by the senate, That the injunction of secre- 
cy be removed as to the late treaty with Great Bri- 
tain, and the proceedings of the senate thereon; ex- 
cept only that this resolution shall not authorise the 
publication of said treaty, or any amendment pro- 
posed, or any spceeh made in the senate on ils consi- 
deration and discussion. 

After debate, on motion by Mr. Wright, 

Ordered, That the said resolution lie on the table. 


Wednesday, August 24. On motion of Mr. Conrad, 

Ordered, That the secretary of the senate return 
to the department of state the original papers ob- 
tained from that department under the resolution of 
the 18th instant, relating to the slaves that were ta- 
ken from the wreck of the schooner Hermosa, and 
liberated by the British colonial authorities of Nas- 
sau. 


Moxpar, Avcusr 29. Mr. Benton submitted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the injunction of sccrecy be forth- 
with removed from the treaty with Great Britain, 
the correspondence which accompanied it, and the 
proceedings thereon, including the specches and re- 
marks of the senators. 

The senators, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution. 

On motion by Mr. Preston, 

That the said resolution be referred to a select 
committee to consider and report thereon, it was 
determined in the negative. 

On motion by Mr. Rives, that the said resolution 
be amended by adding thereto the following: “As 
soon as the treaty shall have been proclaimed by the 
president of the United States as having been duly 
ratified by both parties.” 

On motion of Mr. Barrow, 

Ordered, That tho said resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the president of the U. States be 
requested to inform the senate whether any confe- 
rence, written or oral, formal or informal, took place 
between the American negotiator and the late spe- 
cial minister from Great Britain to the U. States, in 
relation to the payment assumption, or guaranty of 
the state debts by the United States; and, if so, to 
communicate the same to the senate. 


Tuespay, Avaust 30. On motion by Mr. Benton, 

The senate resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution submitted by him yesterday, together with 
the amendment proposed thereto by Mr. Rives; and 
the amendment was rejected. 

On motion by Mr. Tallmadge, that the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Benton lie on the table, 

It was determined in the negative: yeas 16, nays 19. 

On motion by Mr. Allen, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the senators present. Those who voted in the affir- 
mative are f 

Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Calhoun, Clayton, 
Evans, Graham, Huntington, Miller, Phelps, Porter, 
Rives, Sevier, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Crafts, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Henderson, King, Linn, Mangum, Merrick, Preston, 
Smith, of Indiana, Tappan, Woodbury. 

Qn motion by Mr. Conrad, 

To amend the resolution submitted by Mr. Benton, 
by striking out all after the word “Resolved,” and 
inserting the following: 

That the injunction of secrecy be removed from the 
proccedings and debates on the treaty with Great Britain 


recently ralified by this body, as soon as the ratification 
thereof by the British government shall have been commu- 
nicated to the executive.” 

On motion by Mr. Tallmadge, 

That the said resolution and proposed amendment 
lie on the table; it was determined in the afirma- 
tive: yeas 17, nays 15. 

On motion by Mr. Benton, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present. Those who voted in the affirma- 
tive are 

Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Calhoun, Clayton, Crafts, 
Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Huntington, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Tallmadge, 
Woodbridge. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, 
Crittenden, Henderson, King, Linn, Mangum, More- 
aera Smith, of Indiana, Tappan, Walker, Wood- 

ury. 

Mr. Buchanan submitted the following resolution, 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed io: 

Resolved, That the injuction of secrecy be remov- 
ed from the British treaty, the correspondence which 
accompanied it, and all the proceedings of the se- 
nate thereon, embracing the speeches and remarks 
of senators, as soon as the ratifications of the said 
treaty, shall have been exchanged, and it shall have 
been proclaimed by the president of the U. States. 
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The article next in general importance is wool, on 
which a high duty has been laid for many years, 
with a view to the protection of a great agricultaral 
interest common to nearly all the states. This duty 
bas been reduced from 40 per cent. and 4 cents a 

ound, in 1832, to 30 per cent. and 4 cents a pound. 

he protection of this artiele is interesting to nearly 
all the states, and to ſew more than to Virginia, who, 
by the last census, stands fifth in the woob- growing 
department. 


The duty on salt has been reduced from 20 cents 
the bushel in 1816 to 8 cents in the present bill; and 
yet, for want of better grounds of objection, this re- 
duced duty has been the object of particular attack, 
especially by Mr. Woodbury, in the senate, who ar- 
gued. with his peculiar logie, that this duty, combin- 
ed with the existing reduction in price, was pecu- 
liarly and especially oppressive to the great farming 
interest. Another article on which the rate of duty 
is the highest is coal, but of which domestic compe- 
tition is furnishing usan ample supply at low prices. 

The foregoing enumeration shows how utterly 
groundless is the charge, so easily made, and so fre- 
quently repeated, that this bill has been framed witb 
an especial and exclusive regard to the benefit of 
the manufacturing interests—meaning, it is presum- 
ed, those of cotton and wool. The highest of these 
is that on manufactures of wool—40 per cent. in the 

lace of 50 per cent. under the actof 1832. The 
high duty on wool makes a high duty on its manu- 
factures indispensable; and it is the T of prac- 
tical men that under this bill we shall sell more im- 
portations of manufactured woollens than of the 
raw material. 


We now come to the manufacture of cottons, 
more important by far, in amount of capital invest- 
ed and number of persons employed, than any other 
in the country. The duty on manufactures of cot- 
tonis 30 per cent., being the general rate of duty 
fixed by the committee of ways and means on ob- 
jects suited to revenue alone. This is an advance of 
5 per cent. over the rate of duty in 1832. At the 
same time a reduction has been made in the mini- 
mums, from 30 cents the square yard to 20 cents on 

lain cottons, and from 35 to 30 on printed calicoes. 
The success of the cotton manufactures is the tri- 
umph of the protective principle. In all articles in 
common and general use the supply is more than 
sufficient for our own consumption, at prices in- 
trinsically the cheapest of those supplied to any na- 
tion under the sun. This being notoriously the case, 
the question is asked why fix so high a minimum 
This is very fully explained in the memorial from 
Boston annexed to the report of the committee on 
manufactures. The object of the minimum is to 
secure a specific duty on the finer branches of the 
manufacture, especially on the rich printed goods. 
Those are objects of fancy and luxury, and for the 
mere purpose of revenue, the most appropriate and 
well suited to the application of high rates of duty. 
This can only be accomplished by a specific duty in 
the form of a minimum. 


Nothing can be more disingenuous than the pre- 
tence that this duty bears at all on the laboring 
classes, when it is perfectly notorious that in all 
branches of the cotton manufacture used for com- 
mon purposes, we are supplied by our own manu- 
facture better and intrinsically cheaper than we 
could be by any foreign importation; and that the 
domestic competition has reduced the profits of this 
branch of business below the average in other pur- 
suits, in fact, at the present moment, to nothing at 
all. The same object, of guarding the revenue 
against fraudulent invoices, led toa change in the 
form of the duty on silks to a specific duty, by 
weight, of two dollars fifty cents the pound, equal on 
the average to a duty of 25 per cent. on the value. 
What speaks most in its favor is the fact that the 
change 1s approved by the American importers, 
whilst the foreign houses are fullof denunciation 
and complaint. 


The following communication relative to the ta- 
riff, says the National Intelligencer, is from the pen 
of a statesmen than whom no man in the country is 
better acquainted, theoretically and practically, 
with the subject of which he treats. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

What is the proper character of this measure in 
reference to revenue and protection? It was framed 
with a view to raise a sufficient revenue, and at the 
same time to afford incidentally, but intentionally, an 
adequate protection to American industry. It has 
been assailed with a good deal of violence by cer- 
tain partisan presses, and by interested individuals. 
The object of the present communication is an ex- 
amination into the justice of these attacks, and an 
inquiry how far they are well founded. 

Ii is true the bill passed both houses of congress 
by the smallest possible majorities, and atter long 
discussion. But we should search in vain in those 
debates for many objections to its details. It was 
opposed in general terms as highly protective, in- 
stead of being horizontal,in conformity with the 
compromise bill; as giving a bounty to manufactur- 
ers at the expense uf other interests; as interfering 
with the distribution of the public lands; and as be- 
ing too high for the purpose of revenue. 

It is true that this bill supercedes the compromise 
act. It re-establishes the principle of incidental 
protection in the mode of levying duties on mer- 
chandise imported. Much discussion has been had 
whether protection should be incidental or intentional; 
but to my apprehension it is merely adispute about 
words. All the positive protection which the rea- 
sonable advocates of the protective system have 
claimed is, that import duties for the support of the 
government should be laid with discrimination, in a 
manner to favor and protect our own productions. 

This protection is incidental to this system of re- 
venue, at the same time it is positive and intentional. 

The object has been to apply this principle so as 
to protect all the great branches of industry; and the 
question is, whether this bill does not fairly accom- 
plish this object? It may here be observed that this 
is not introduced as a new principle. It is the poli- 
cy which was introduced in 1816, and has been pur- 
sued by all our subsequent legislation. 

5 The N duty is Sah the article of iron; this 
ears hardest upon the interest of navigation and : f 
upon manufactures generally; but it has alas been| But the view which scems to be most frequently 
considered a matter of national interest that we|Presented and most generally received is, that this 
should ourselves furnish a supply of this article, so tariff is too high for revenue by its tendency 8 
essential in war as well as peace, the raw material check importation. This Idea has been put ſor war 
of which exists in so great abundance in almost With a good deal of assiduity, but is wholly false in 
every part of our country. Besides, a great amount | point of fact, as can easily be shown. The = 
of capital has been invested in this branch of busi- guide is our own experience, and we can appeal to 
ness, which would be sacrificed by the abandonment that, which is perfectly conclusive. f 
of the principle of protection. At the same time, Our highest rates of duty were under the tariff of 
such improvements are making in the application of | 1828. It went into operation at the commencement 
anthracite coal as make it quite certain that, under of a period of extreme depression, which terminat- 
the inducements to a further application of capital ed with the year 1830. The year 1831 is, therefore, 
and skill, the price will be gradually but greatly re- | a fair criterion of the operation of the high taritf of 
duced under a full domestic competition. After all, 1828, so far as revenue is concerned—a tariff much 
a great reduction has been made in the duties on | higher than the present. 
this article. Rolled bar-iron, which pays the high-| The importations of that year amounted, accord- 
est duty, having been reduced from 830 in 1816, $37 | ing to the treasury report, to 8103, 191,124. The 
in 1824, $30 in 1828 and 1832, to $25 per ton. duties which accrued thereon (see Doc. No. 3, 22d 
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Cong.) $36,304,342 gross, or, deducting drawbacks 

and expenses of collection, to $30,225,295 nett re- 

venue. The import of one hundred and three mil- 

lions was considered a very full one at that time, but 

is undoubtedly much below what may be now be ex- 
ected in fature. 

The committee of ways and means based their 
calculations on the imports of 1840—§109% 000,000. 
This was a year of light imports—the lightest of the 
Jast ten. The average of the next five years is more 
likely to exceed than fall short of §120,008,000; the 
duties on which will exceed 525, 000, 000, without 
including tea and coffee, on which.a duty will pro- 
bably be laid at the next session of congress—a mea- 
sure which the actual state of the treasury renders 
highly expedient. 

It is true that the revenue accruing during the 

ear 1842 will be small,and that importation, ren- 
dered small by other causes, is in some degree stil! 
further checked by the existing tariff; and that these 
checks will continue to operate during a part of the 
year.1843. But-nothing could be more salutary than 
this check; the country was suffering under a ple- 
thora of goods of both foreign and domestic produc- 
tion. Every article of merchandise, with few of 
any exteptions, has been and still is selling at a loss 
to the importer or manufacturer. In this state of 
things a check upon importation is the only remedy, 
the only road to a state of prosperity and free con- 
sumption, the only basis of a prosperous revenue. 
There aresome who appear to be disappointed that 
the revival of trade has not been greater since the 
passage of the tariff. Such complaints are unrea- 
sonable. Little more than two months have passer; 
a large portion of the country is hardly outof the 
last agony of the wretched suspension system; some 
stetes are yet debating whether they will not still 
prolong it by ruinous misoaled relief laws. 

But the end has come. After along and severe 
‘depression, in which confidence abused has been 
changed to general distrust, and courage has given 

Jace to timidity, the reaction 1s cautious and slow, 
ut it is sure. It is as certain as the laws of nature 
that the present check upon the importation of mer 


ehandise and the influx of specie are the immediate raise the price. 


harbingers of returning confidence, prosperity, and 


The Charleston Mercury of the 24th ultimo, con- 
tains the following— 


“Tne Atnany Arcus AND THE SYRACUSE RESOLV- 
trons.” We take from the Washington Globe of 
the 21st ult. the following editorial of the Albany 
Argus, which will be found, as we intimated on 
Tuesday, a pretty fair commentary on the tariff re- 
solution of the Syracuse democrats. The Argus has, 
we believe, been always considered the authorative 
Organ of the state politicians of New York, designat- 
‘ed by their opponents as “the Albany Regency.“ Let 
‘us hope that it here speaks on its own kook, as the 
organ of but few, perhaps none of them, but under 
the influence, purely local, of the small politicians in 
‘and about Albany—who, taken such a craven posi- 
tion, were defeated accordingly and deservedly, and 
left in the dastard rear, while the free trade banner 
‘they had deserted—borne gallantly in front rank, 
was ensuring victory all over the rest of the state. 


* From the Albany Argus. 
A TARIFF FOR REVENUE OR A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 


The two political parties are divided upon this 
‘matter. The democracy go for a tariff sufficient to 
‘defray the expenses of the national government, eco- 
nomically administered, discriminating in the du- 
ties, laying mainly on such articles as come in com- 
petition with those produced in this country, thereby 
affording “incidentally” a strong, and by most peo- 
ple believed a sufficient protection to American in- 
dustry. 


The whigs go for a tariff which does not stop here. 
They would increase it still higher upen articles 
which can be supplied in this country, and raise 
their price still highcr for the sake of “protection” 
only, although it should increase the revenue above 
the wants of the national government, and produce 
a surplus, again to be distributed among the states, 
or deposited in a national bank, to be loaned out “to 
do business with,” or in other words, ‘for purposes 
of speculation.” ; 

“Protection” means, to raise the price of the arti- 
ole protected. A duty is no protection until it does 
The democracy, both at the north 
and at the south with few exceptions, are willing to 


increased consumption. So far, then, from the pre-| be taxed to raise sufficient revenue to support the 


sent check upon importation being unfavorable to 
the revenue, itis wholly the reverse. Had alarge 


national as well as their state governments; and they 
are desirous, fur the sake of protecting American 


importation been allowed to come in under the] industry,“ to pay that tax upon woollens, cottons, 


temptation of low duties, in the actual state of the 
country, it would have produced a state of things 


| 


which it is frightful to contemplate—a paralysis of | also de 


worsted stuffs, iron, nails, salt, sugar, glass and all 
the artigles which can be produced here. They are 
ous that those necessaries of life which are 


industry which would still further have checked con- | not the production of this country—such as tea, cof- 
sumption for a long period, and for a small present] fee, spices, dye woods, and a great variety of others 


modicum of revenue would have sacrified that of 
future years to anamount infinitely greater. There 
isno greater mistake than that low prices of fo- 
reign products are in themselves favorable to reve- 
nue derived from imports. The only legitimate and 
certain source of revenue is active and well paid in- 
dustry, the parent of full consumption. For more 
than twenty-five years a direction has been given to 
this industry which has furnished the country with 
all the manufactures for common use in wool, cot- 
ton, glass, leather, paper, and iron. Our imports 
are in the finer branches of these manufactures, 
mostly consumed by the rich. 

Now, nothing can be more evident than thata 
change in our tariff which should paralyze this in- 
dustry, would soon react upon and reduce a revenue 
levied upon the general consumption. The truth is, 
we shall be sure to import and consume the full 


amount of our surplus products, constituting our ex- 
ports, and these will beara proportion to our indus- 


try. We shall run into foreign luxuries as far as 


we have the means, and these are fit and proper sub- 


jects for high duties. I deny altogether that the 
present duties are so high as to check materially 
this consumption, or to encourage smuggling to any 
extent. 
rant such a conclusion. 
perience of other nations. 


duties. 


the test oſ EXPERIENCE. 


Boston, November 1842. 


There is nothing in our experience to war- 
Neither is there iu the ex- 
What is there in our ta- 
nf whieh bears any proportion to the duties in 
Peel’s bill on tea, coffee, sugar, wines, spirits, &c.? 
On the whole, it is not easy to perceive how a bill 
could have been framed for revenue alone which 
would have been more effective for thatobject. At 
the same time, it gives security to all the great 
branches of industry which have grown up undera 
policy which has more than realized all the predic- 
tions of its founders. No doubt some changes may 
be required in an act comprising so many details. A 
modified warehousing system made a part of the 
original bill, and should accompany a system of cash 
Any radical change in the character or 
principle of the bill would be the greatest madness. 
All thatis wanted is that it should be submitted to 


—should be relicved from tax, that it may be in- 
creased upon articles which can be produced here, 
and that, too, for the sake of protection.“ 


To illustrate the doctrines of the two parties—that 
is, the effect of a tariff for revenue and a tariff for 
protection.“ 

The ſarmer pays of tax, say twenty dollars a year 
upon his clothing, his salt, his iron, his sugar, and 
other articles paying duties; and he is a small farmer 
or mechanic, who does not pay that amount under a 
tariff ranging ſrom thirty to fifty per cent. This tax 
he is more willing to pay in this shape than in any 
other, because it gocs to increase the manufacturing 
interests here; and as they are increased, a home 
market is created for the produce of the farmer.— 
Up to this poiut of taxation, (for all duties are taxa- 
tion), the democracy are willing to go: because the 
burdens and benefits are pretty equally distributed. 
Here they would stop taxation in the shape of du- 
ties. 


The whigs, with Mr. Clay at their head, insist upon 
going further, and would increase this taxation twen- 
ty-five, fifty, and some of them one hundred per cent. 
making the same farmer pay fifteen, eighteen, or 
even twenty-four dollars a year, instead of twelve; 
although it is not necessary to defray the expenses 
of the national government. They would do it to 
“‘protect”—this is, increase still higher the price of 
the woollens, cottons, iron, &c. which are supplied 
here mainly from the large companies of associated 
wealth. And as an excuse for increasing this tax, 
for the sake of protection“ alone, Mr. Clay and 
his friends insist on distributing the avails of the pub- 
lic lands among the states, thereby creating the ne- 
cessity of applying the deficiency, being two millions 
a year, by an increased tax on the necessaries of life. 

Under these considerations, the democracy go for 
a tarif for revenue only, so laying it as to protect in- 
cidentally all branches of American industry, and 
not increase the tax on the neccssaries of life merely 
to enlarge the profits of the cotton, woollen, and 
iron companics, and other associations of wealth. 
The democracy thinks this would be taxing the many 
for the benefit of the few, and they opposed it. 


E NEW 


TARRIFF. 
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From the Charleston Mercury. 


“The Democracy.“ according to this exposition, 
goes for a tariff discriminating in its duties, and lay- 
ing the main weight of its imposition upon articles 
coming in competition with those produced in this 
country, thereby affording a “strong protection to 
American industry.” “The democracy” too, it 
seems “both at the north and in the south, with 
few exceptions, arc desirous for the sake of protect- 
ing American industry” to “pay taxes upon woollens, 
coltons, worsted stuffs, iron, nails, salt, sugar, glass, 
and all the articles which can be produced here;” 
and that “tea, coffee, spices, dye-stuffs, and a great 
variety of other articles should be relieved frum tax, 
that it may be increased upon articles that can be 
produced here: and that, too, for the sake of pro- 
tection;“ the only difference between the “Demo- 
cratic’ creed as here exhibited and the Clay and ul- 
tra federal creed, being onesnot of principle but of 
degree only. The democracy” disclaim that a sur- 
plus and its distribution is any object of theirs; but 
on the protective and necessarily prohibitory princi- 
ple, they are as strong as any whig of them alli — 
There is no difference between them; and, on this 
great test question, they stand side by side, present- 
ing equal claims to the favor and supportof the ma- 
nufacturers. 


Surely, we, plain, straightforward, free trade de- 
mocrats, of the south, have a right to protest against 
being spoken for after such a fashion; and mav be 
excused if we exhibit distrust as well as surprise, 
when we behold a manœuvre such as this change of 
position, so sudden and soon, after the explicit de- 
claration of the New York members of the late ses- 
sion of congrese, that they were opposed to a pro- 
teclive tariff in principle, and only voted for the pre- 
sent infamous law, and passed it by their Votes, to 
get rid of the land distribution act. It was but na- 
tural to suppose, too, that those who claimed for 
themselves at the Syracuse convention the merit of 
having aided the whigs ta force this tariff upon us 
against the vote of the whole body of the democra- 
tic party, would have refrained at least for a breath- 
ing space, from thus, through their organ, utterly 
frittering away and throwing off the principles of the 
party. ‘Those who gave utterance to the feelings of 
the democratic party in general, had clearly intimat- 
ed that the party felt aggrieved and mortified at the 
vote for which the Syracusian democrats claim cre- 
dit; and when friends are injured and mortified, friends 
should be eager to assuage the hurt and scrupulous 
not to exasperate the wound; but this is insult fol- 
lowing hard and fast upon the heels of injury, for 
the irgus assuming to speak for us, undertakes to 
pledge the democracy, northern and southern, to a 
protective tariff! 


We protest against it in the name of every honest 
democrat in the union. No such democrat will be 
content, and when it is presented to him in its proper 
light, no such democrat but will be indignant, at such 
a defining of his position and of that of “the denio- 
cracy.” as is here proffered to our worst enemies by 
the Albany Argus; and for any who will persist in 
making such pledges and promises to our foes and un- 
constitutional oppressors—we cannot conscientiously 
desire the power and opportunity of fulfilling and 
redeeming them. We should be lending ourselves to 
the maintaining of whig doctrines, could we tacitly 
consent to their profession in our name—and these 
doctrines of the Argus are exactly and identically 
those of the whig party. 


The great body of democrats always mean some- 
thing when they speak; speak it unequivocally; and 
spurn at deception towards friend or foe; and when 
they mark this yieldivg to the whigs all that the 
Whigs have ever claimed-this surrendering the true 
point of ditference, that of discriminating dutics for 
protection sake and not for revenue—they will not 
permit the surrender to be masked by pretended dif- 
ferences with the whigs upon a surplus and its dis- 
tribution, or upon a tariff of utter prohibition. No 
such differences as these do in fact exist between the 
“Argus and the whigs; for the whigs have never af- 
firmed either that a surplus for distribution was 
object, or that they desired a taritf which would pro- 
duce one, or that they aimed at thorough and total 
prolubition by their tariff impositions. Their distri 
bution policy, though, if they succeeded in earrvine 
it out, at would have in effect the same onerous re 
sult as taxing the people directly to raise money to 
be given to the states, yet, according to their profes- 
sions, covers only the public lands. But was the 
question of a surplus at all involved in the tariff’ act 
which now grinds us—or was that question ever 
raised in its discussion? The Argus well knows 
that it was not. Every body knows now, and knew 
when it was enacted, that so far from producine a 
surplus, this tariff would cut down the reventie—and 
means of a national currency, other than sold aud 


their 
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sufficiency for the necessary expendi- have not resources adequate to their own emancipa- 
t;—s0 that in voting for it, tion. They, like many individuals, are sorely em- 
democracy” barrassed by the singular posture of monetary con- 
the lrgus—byY yoting precisely upon its avowed cerns, and by the deplorab e want of confidence in 
neiples; nor is there any protective tər. f, the their faith and stability, and by the depression of pri- 
est and most oppressive which imagination can ces, rendering payments for the moment almost im- 
ountry | possible, yet whose resources are ample to discharge 
inci f the Argus. or in a reasonable period every cent they owe- e | priatel t&rmed investments than expenditures; 2 . 
r can, with any states with few, if any exceptions, will have ulti- | plete the improvements they were incurred in carry- 
nsistency condemn. i mately, and without unreasonable delay, not only ing on, and profitable returns commence to flow 
if the doctrines of the Argus are to prevail in “ample resources to meet their existing obligations, | from them into the public treasury: Facilities are 
eir administration of the government, the demo- but they will have invaluable possessions and im- afforded, unknown, unthought of before, and the va- 
racy had much better be a minority in perpetual | provements wherewith to relieve their people of con- | lue of a acre of land within the circum erence 
pposition, and with fixed resolve to resist ty ranny, | siderable of their state taxes. We have no idea of of their influence, and of every product therefrom, 
han gain a victory worse than barren;——® victory states or of individuals desponding under temporary ; 13 enhanced by those improvements. Divest New 

hich will being them chains instead of deliverance ` embarrassments. We have seen a darker day than | York this day of her canals—t i 
ions of their canals and rail roads—the western 


‘nd liberty; chains, tos, self-imposed! Better never | this—a day when the general government was over a reg 
hundred millions in debt,—its credit scarcely ade- states of theirs—and what, in comparison, would be 


rasp the reins, if this is the ashion in which they ' 
quate to obtain loans at eighty cents IN the dollar, | the comparative value of the land in those regions? 


SA eee eer 
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tional debt, as the whole present indebtedness 
states would amount to. That additional debt, As 


roduce a 
es of the governmen 
whigs have but affiliated with the 


treble taxes, Was freely expended. The indebted ESS 
of the states, on the contrary. would be more appro- 


are to be politely tendered by out charioteers to their t l 
though offering eight per cent interest for only suth- | That the stability of this returning confiden for 


very disinterested and self-sacrificing good friends— | 5; 
f cient to mee! their urgent demands for the payment | returning we insist that it already ts, and that too, 


the manufacturing aristocracy: we believed that | j ] ) 
New York, had been achieved ol troops wherewith to resist the armies of Velling- without being based upon hanks. either national OF 


only through concessions such as these, We cou di ton, which, triumphing over European enemies, were local, - upon fiscal agents, — exchequer, or issue o 

not, as we do give the democracy there our joyous aati to our shores, invading Us north and south, | government stocks, but upon the inherent resources 

greeting on the occasion, for we could not congratu- | W vilst their fleets anchored quietly for months in the of the country—the products of the soil, and the la- 

jate the party and the country on misfortune and dis- | Chesapeake, and marauders from it were burning bor and ingenuity of our people; Jet, that the sta- 
‘the capitol. Even under these exigencies "lon [upon of this returning confidence greatly de 


race. Froma view of the feld, now that the smoke | ) ; 5 
the American people nor the states of this union | upon adherence to the provisions of 


of battle has cleared up, we are persuaded that) ue 
those who sought strength with the pecple of New uailed for one moment—nay. the states, some Of | tariff, enacted with a view of replacing us upon 


York by such concessions, mistook their 5 mem at least, came up generously to the relief of something of an equality with foreigners in res 
would have triumphed as much more signally as more the general government, and the people, though with- | to exports and imports, we readily admit. Believ- 
honorably, had they. as Was done in very many parts | out the assistance of a foreign commerce, 3 foreign | ing, as We religiously do, that most of our present 
of the state, manfully unfurled the free trade flag ot market, or foreign capital—all of which we now embarrassments have originated in the excess of for- 
the democracy, and honestly sustained it through the have—and witha heavy DIRECT TAX of several mil- | eign articles invited from abroad by our ‘free trade 
lions apportioned upon them, hesitated not to DOUBLE | folly—we attribute, of course, the dawning as well as 


ficht. . . 
The Argus has wilfully subjected itself to the | THAT rax as their difficulties increased and repu- | permanence of better times, largely to the whole- 


conjecture, whether @ press which could tender such diution was never Once mentioned or thought of. some change which our tariff was intended to effect 
We have the same materials now to rely upon in this particular, and which it will consummate if 


concessions in the game for a single state, may not be 
tempted to concede again and farther, for ihe sake and we have a thousand fold the resources the peo- maintained. That u repeal of che tarifl would rens 


of the more glittering prize of party ascendancy in ple of that day had to rely upon. The day of greatest apprehensions 25 to our future capacities tor meeting 

ion. embarrassment with which the strange process in rela- | the payments which an undue and mevitable influx 
‘The establishment of our principles, and not party | tion to (nancial affairs is fraught, into which we have of “cheap” foreign articles would require of our 
ascendancy nor the elevation of any manor men, is been precipitated, is, we verily believe, novo upon us- people—and thereby impair the dependence upon 


the aim of the democracy. e can promise the | The day of relief will speedily dawn—not through \ which we have a right to rely, by adhering to our 


manufacturers nothing farther, than that in carrying | the adoption of any of the many expedients which true interest, is adinitied—mournfull admit 
through our fixed purpose of restoring the principle joie have contrived; N i 


„ue have little faith in any That cause may postpone the return © 
of free trade and jow duties, it shall nat be done of them, for the occasion, but from the inherent en- indefinitely. But should that case occur, all 
„ harshly, but with due consideration of the circum- | ergies that belong to the people, the states, and the expedients for artificial credits will be found total} 
stances in which bad legislation has involved them; government—Or rather, perhaps, to the country We inadequate to avert the poverly and distress which 
and we refuse to recognize as the flag of the genuine inhabit. Our credit has been depressed 30 {ar below lies in the path. If we do not support our own ope- 
what it is really entitled to, that it cannot bg?much |ratives, we inevitably abandon our laborers to 


democrats of New York and their known leaders, 
the standard unfurled by the Argus and the Syracuse longer retained in that unnatural position- will | poverty and distress experienced by the operatives of 
resolution. For what, to the free trade men of the speedily be ascertained that there is capital in ands, | Europe, and of course im pair the means of the whole 


union, would be a victory over me whigs, if its very that wants and will seek employment—aod it will be | community to mect exactions of any kind, for we 


first fruit is to be worse to us than any result of de- ascertained too, that employing it, hereafter, and not | know that at last the great staple of wealth, or means, 


feat in open feld against an open foe—if the very hoarding it, will be the only process of making it pro- in any country, is labor. 
s to be the fulfilment of a fitable. What changes do we already perceive? For «Jf your light becomes darkness, how great is that 


first act of the conquerors ! 
bargain, and the ratification of a treaty of peace many years past, and up to this time last year, there darkness?” 
Without room or time to enlarge, we drop our pen. 


and close alliance, the first condition of which shall | was almost a universal cry against the banks of the 
deliver us UP bound hand and foo? We have not country. They, in man) cases, deserved no confi- | The theme is of instant and immediate importance. 
fought so long only that an empty name of deliver- | dence. Many have been prostrated that never ought | The views of the executive of the union upon t, will 
ance should mock our actual subjection to a settled] to have existed. Some have been unfortunate. he | no doubt be communicated to congress in a day or 
and if the P of arano years of toil e of the mo shar of them was shaken to | two, and that body will be occupied with its N 
ifice are to be bartered before thear very foun ation. They were compelled, 10 | ati ae ah ; ; j 
our eyes to secure a mere party ascendancy, 4 fraud | nearly all of the states, to attempt to suing ‘and euren erde notions e nee e 
to which we will never zubmit shall not be consum- continue specie ayments, OF relinquish their char- | an appropriate accom Bae of Mr. Johnson pro- 
n our name: but in behalf of the democracy | ters. They did their very best, no doubt. We have | ject 1 artieles foi public journals in relation 
i of the whole union, | fewer of them, and what we have, are now generally to the fiscal projects before the country. Our pur 
we protest against the forgery of their sanction to regarded as solvent. Confidence is returning of ne- pose is to exhibit all parties im arually ' 
the deed. cessity. The fact is that many of them have now P P a 
large amounts of funds which they see no way of 
The Richmond Enquirer of Tuesday last concludes using profitably. One of the banks in this city, for 
an article in relation to the probable measures of the instance, which has in its vaults, as we are creditably 
ensuing session of congress, by exclaiming— and informed, upwards of five bundred thousand dollars] It is generally conceded that Webster was not far 
above all, let us repeal or essentially modify the present, specie, has a circulation of but little over two from the truth when he pronounced a national bank 
abominable tarifl. If the whigs will only permit us hundred thousar.d. The influx of specie at this mo- | of the old-fashioned sort “ohsolete.” That descrip- 
to carry that measure into immediate operation Ce ment rushing into New Orleans, where but a short tion of banking has lost its character both for ir 
will thank them, and take the responsibility with all time since the whole of their banks had to suspend, i ) 
the pleasure in the world.” is but proof of the inherent energies of the people of hardy as to stand up in its defence, but in advocating 
—— ap REMEL — N 8 Tneir a 5 5 a similar institution. reform is proposed, “restric” 
wR : n evelope their wealth. ittle time hence, we tions,“ uards and checks, &e. At the same time, 
EXP EDIENTS FOR THE REMEDY OF Shall look with amazement at the scene now pre- we are told that this can never bea prosperous cor” 
OUR NATIONAL DIFFICUL1 IEN. sented, the most wonderful, as was observed by the | try without the aid of such an institution, to regulate 
- : — - late able British negotiator, when in this country, that or manufacture exchanges, and to printa circulating 
Far from subscribing to the project urged by the the ‘world had witnessed for many years—a people— medium. Seizing upon this absurd an obsolete 
talented representative of an adjoining congressional | a whole people, actually suffering, for no adequate fallacy of the fund mongers, and prowling stockjob- 
Alstrict, the non. Wm. Cost Johnson, for permanent: cause whatever—having peace, plenty, and health, | bers, at an opportune moment toa, the administra” 
relief ul she government, the states and the people, | internal resources, foreign trade, and domestic tran- tion steps forward with a scheme of its own, a W 
it w, nevertheless. due to that gentleman that his po- quility—and yet ruin stalking through the land;— | dressed ghost of the old humbug speaking the same 3 
sition should be fairly understuod and his arguments! wherefore? language, making the identical promises of an abun 
duly weighed by the communities he has labored Coxrwence had been unnaturally shaken—we | dant currency and cheap exchanges- The advocates 
most zealously to serve. For this reason We insert have not had a sufficient reliance upon what we have, | of this system have never yet chown that wealth can 
his address to his constituents. Many facts and con- e What we can do. But confidence is about to re- be created by legislation; for, in coining money hy the 


mated i 
of the south and of the north and 


THE NEW FASHIONED U. STATES BANK. 


From the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


siderations are adduced by him that deserve reflee- turn —and we shall be relieved ſrom this uonatural government, not one cent is added to the wealth 0 
tion. The plausibility of his argument will, no doubt, position. The whole country, states, individuals, the country; nor can one cent be added by any power i 
win advocates ior his plan, but we do not apprehend and general government collectively, owe much less | of the jegislature to Finpose taxes and issue debts» + 
that so great a change will be speedily wrought in than they owed in 1814. The states owe more than | By such Pa process wealth may be trausferred and 
congress us to render its adoption probable. We are! then, but they have improvements which are worth accumulated in the possession of a few, but not withe j’ 
not amongst the number of those mat conceive the 

states to be in such serious difficulties, but that e| 


more than they owe, which they had none of then. out doing injustice and injury to the many. pre 
The war of 1812 added as much to our prior na- tended attempts of government to aid its citizens by 
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_ silver, have, in every country where the experiment 


das been tried, invariably resulted in fraud. oppres- 


~ filure of every attempt to make gold and silver out 
ol beautifully painted soap bubbles, though seconded 
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sion and bankruptcy. Yet, notwithstanding the total 


de the resources ‘of the most powerful governments 
no earth, „that same old coon” is thrust at us again, 
under the ostentatious title of The Exchequer,” 
and all the nauseating no party cant of the puritan 
federalists, is hashed up again, to give the scheme 
the appearance of marvellous disinterestedness. 

This project, like the old plan, recognizes the doc- 
trne that it is the power and duty of government to 
create money whenever requested by the people, and 
also to do the business of a common carrier on better 
terms than individuals could afford; and thus, by con- 
verting the government into an immense broker shop, 
prosperity is to be restored, industry stimulated, and 
every thing in the country “regulated,” on the new, 
hizh-pressure, exchequer system! 

This new-fashioned United States bank is to be 
clothed “with authority to establish agencies, or em- 
ploy state banks in its transactions. To these was 
added the power of issuing treasury notes to the 
amount of fifteen millions, selling drafts, receiving 
deposits, and purchasing bills of a certain descrip- 
tion.“ We are not astonished that the friends of the 
old bank begin to evince so much affection for this. 
There is a bait thrown out to the state banks also. 


The currency is to be increased by a ‘large issue of 


government notes of as small a denomination as 85 
—drafts, &c., to be bought and sold—which will 
make a splendid brokerage business, and openup a 
magnificent prospect for those who will become ‘‘the 
lords of the exchequer.” 


The system of a national bank, based on the cre- 
dit of individuals, in their corporate capacity, hav- 
ing lost all credit, and become an obsolete idea, the 
advocates of this scheme propose that the govern 
ment shall revive the continental system of the re- 
volution, and cause its credit to pass as money, like 
the government paper at that time, or the assignats 
of France. Is it not too late in the day to advocate 
such an exploded absurdity? The exchequer of the 
revolution issued paper, which depreciated at the 
rate stated in the following extract: 

“The first emission of the old continental paper 
currency was made May 10th, 1775. And, accord- 
ing to an estimate of the treasury department, in 
1790, the issues of the principal amount of this cur- 
Treacy were made as follows: 


Old emission. New emission. 


In 1776. $20,064,464 

1777, 56,426,333 

1778, 66,956,209 

1779, 149,603,856 
1780, 82,908,320 ` $891,336 
1781, 11,408,085 1,777,249 
$387,476,337 $2,071,085 


The issue of this currency. was, in effect, a forced 
loan. The colonial congress issued it for the pur- 
pose of enabling the colonies to carry on the revolu- 
tionary war. Fal the issues of these bills exceeded 
nine millions, says Mr. Jefferson, they passed at their 
nominal value—but the depreciation after that was 
very great. l 

The progress of depreciation may be seen by the 
following table: 


January, 1777, 11 discount. 
January, 1778, ee 
January, 1779, 7, 8 9 ~“ 
January, 1780, 40, 45 1 
January, 1781, 100, 120 s: 


«sé 40 


May, 200, 500, , 
After May, 1781, the continental bills ceased pret- 
ty much to circulate as money, but were bought af- 
terwards on speculation, at various prices—from 1 
up to 1,000 for 1.” 

Is the delusion so fondly nursed by many of those 
depending upon the goverament for an increase of 
commercial profit, and for stimulus to business en- 
terprise, to be longer encouraged and dallied with 
by dressing up the old humbug in a new suil of gew- 

aws? Acknowledge the principle—than which no 
fallacy is more palpable—that it is in the power of 


government to engage in the private transactions of would allow it, and with authority to employ e bank | states) cannot and ul not be 


commerce and trade; to create a circulating medium, 
and to “regulate exchanges,” (both of which are 
controlled by laws, beyond the influence of govern- 
ment, unless to derange and destroy), and it is con- 
verted into an enormous broker shop, under the con- 
trol of credit and stock-hucksters, whosé power will 
soon be paramount to all opposition, and who will 
not fail to use the government to enrich themselves 
by saddling debts and oppressive burdens upon the 
community. If the people cannot be cheated into 
submission, they will be bitibed to impose grievous 
burdens upon future generations for the profit of the 
present. Their taxes will be increased to fill the 
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“exchequer;” their avarice stimulated, and their 
morals undermined. The credit of the government 
will be employed to incarnate and revive a system 
80 false and impracticable, that it could not be sus- 
tained by individual or corporate sagacity and enter- 
prise. We are in favor of no such system, believ- 
ing it to be delusive and dangerous in its tendencies. 


The following in relation to the expedients pro- 
posed for general relicf, we extract from the items 
on the money market in the New York Herald. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The question of adopting some scheme of finance 
for the federal government, has been for years be- 
fore the public mind; and after having at one time 
been settled by the adoption of the sub-treasury 
scheme, again became the subject of anxiety and mis- 
chievous discussion, on the repeal of that law, before 
any new system had been provided. There is in the 
community a class of politicians who carry in their 
train all that host of speculators and desperate men, 
who grew up with the paper bubbles of late years, 
and perished in their explosion. Added to these, 
ate some few business men, who honestly imagine a 
national bank to be necessary to the transaction of 
business. The party thus formed, have been eager 
fot the establishment of some institution, no matter 
by what it is called, capable of emitting large 
amounts of paper money, based on credit, by which 
the currency and prices may be susceptible of great 
inflation. The politicians see in this the means of 
riding into power, during the excitement which its 
stimulating power would undoubtedly produce.— 
Trusting to fortune, after having arrived at power, 
to weather the storm which will inevitably overtake 
it, sooner or later, according to the breadth of its 
foundation. Based on the credit of the federal go- 
vernment, with its resources pledged for the issue, a 
bubble could be raised, which would last eight to 
ten years, or through two or three presidential 
terms. But the more deep rooted and wide spread 
the fabric is, the more fatal to the country would be 
its overthrow. It would serve the ends of the po- 
liticians, however, and their ambition would meet 
its reward. 


The speculators have been taught, from the expe- 
rience of the past few years, and, being fully inoc- 
culated with the gambling fever, inherent in the 
bank paper system, hope to retrieve their broken for- 
tunes at the expense of the industrious, during the 
inflation, promising themselves, with the gambler’s 
infatuation, that they will realize and retire with 
what they can get, before the storm overtakes the 


strive actively to perfect the plan, which is to be the 
instrument of their aggrandizement. From these 
emanate the thousand and one schemes and different 
modes by which paper is to be put afloat, and palm- 
ed upon the people for the proceeds of their toil.— 
The Jarge majority of the merchants and the indus- 
trious classes, depend for the reward of their skill 
and labor, upon the steadiness of the currency. As 
long as that obeys the Jaws of trade, the calculations 
of the farmer and the enterprises of the merchant 
are formed upon a sure basis, and seldom fail of suc- 
cess. When, however, the currency obeys not the 
law of trade, but only the whims and caprices of 
certain men, who, with a few sweeps of a pen can 
multiply or diminish the volume of the currency, the 
rates of exchange and the prices of goods, at plea- 
sure—all prudence, all skill, and all the calculations 
of industry are bafilea, and the wisest and most pru- 
dent are thrown entirely into the power of grasping 
speculators, who, watching the juggling tricks of the 
paper machine, and by its means, have the welfare of 
the country at their disposal. 


All the plans of finance presented to congress last 
session, contained the features here marked out, ina 


greater or less degree—that of the secretary of the 


treasury, by far to the greatest extent. As that bill 
is again to be discussed, with, however, but very little 
hope of its adoption, we may take a brief review of 
at. Its general features were a principal board at 
Washington, with branches in all the states that 


as an agent wherever decmed expedient, as, for in- 
i Stance, the bank of Commerce in New York. This 
| board and branches to receive and pay out the public 

monies, receive individual deposites; draw, purchase, 
and accept bills of cxchange at two per cent, and to 
issue, to government creditors, paper money, based 
on the credit of the government, limited only that it 
shall not exceed three times the specie on hand; and, 
in addition, to issue certificates of deposite for all 

Aaa deposited, at a charge of one-half per cent. 
| No distinction is made between the specie constitut- 
ing the basis of the paper money and that for which 


certificates are issued. These certificates would cir- 
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culate as money ſor exchange purposes. and ſor every 
$10,000,000 so deposited, $30,000,000 of paper mo- 
ney, and $10,000.000 of certificates, making 540,000, 
000 of money would be thrown upon the market. 
The government paper to be issued in payment of its 
debts, and the discount of bills of exchange, to be 
drawn on another state at a place five hundred miles 
from the place of purchase. Thatis to say, if an 
individual at Washington wanted an accommodation 
note discounted, he is to draw it in the form of a bill 
on his correspondent in New York. This he will 
get discounted, and receive government paper there- 
for. When the bill falls due in New York, his cor- 
respondent draws another on him, which is discount- 
ed at the New York office. 


Let us suppose that this plan should go into opera- 
tion, with public confidence in it, on the Ist January 
next, all the offices being organized. Its business 
would commence in New York by receiving, during 
the first month, from the public dues, say 81. 000,000 
of specie, and in other offices 8500, 009, making $1,- 
500,000. At the same time, as specie is moving from 
New York and the seaports all over the interior, at 
an expense of say three per cent, probably 85, 000, 000 
would find the government vaults, and certificates 
would issue at two percent. At the close of the 
first month, then, there would be on hand say §6,500,- 
000 specie, for which there are outstanding $5,000,- 
000 certificates. In addition, the government has a 

| right to issue $19,500,000 of paper money. By that 
time the government will owe $40,000,000. It now 
owes $35,000,000, and of course the paper will im- 
mediately issue. In thirty days, therefore, there 
would be §24,500,000 of paper money thrown upon 
the market. Jt would intercept the specie now find- 
ing its way into the channels of circulation, and fill 
all the currents of trade with this paper, driving back 
the specie to the Atlantic border and accelerating its 
flow into the exchequer, whence its amount would 
issue quadrupled in the form of paper money. As 
soon as the government debt shall have assumed this 
new form, for not a dollar of the actual indebtedness 
of the government would be diminished by the opera- 
tion, would commence the exchange of government 
credits for those of individuals, to keep the channel 
by which the paper money is to be thrown into circu- 
lation. The amount outstanding, by these means, 
would, in a very short time, reach $100,000,000. 
Who is there, at all acquainted with the operations 
of paper money, that would not contemplate with 
fear the results of such an addition, so based, to the 
currency of the country? Speculation would start, 
prices rise, and the glutted markets of Europe, now 
bound fast by our steady currency, would burst upon 
us in an avalanche—their enormous stocks of goods, 


country. Here is a community of interests that that, like the swelling tide of the ocean, would roll 


over the continent from one end to the other, and, 
receding, carry in its fatal folds, not only the specie 
but the honor, national faith, peace, and perhaps the 
liberties of the country. 


The following remarks upon Mr. Johnson’s pro- 
ject we extract from the Pennsylvanian. . 


ASSUMPTION OF STATE DEBTS. We remarked yes- 
terday, in reply to the Inquirer in general terms upon 
the projet of Mr. Cost Johuson for the assumption of 
state debts; but the importance of the subject will per- 
haps warrant a few words in regard to it. Our co- 
temporary appears to adopt the “costly” ideas of the 
gentleman referred to, that the best way for the go- 
vernment of the U. S to obtain a loan of the few mil- 
lions which the retrenchment party require to keep the 
wheels of government going, is to contract a debt of 
some two hundred millions more by assuming the 

debts of the several states. If this panacea should 
Work well for nations, it is different from the case 
with individuals. Whoever heard of a merchant 
who had not credit to borrow money or buy goods, 
recovering his standing by endorsing for persons 
whose credit was already ruined to ten times the 
amount which he wished to borrow or buy? 


The Inquirer asks what course in our opinion 
“should be pursued under existing circumstances” | 


“Would our cotemporary have us say at once in the - 


face of the world that the money borrowed (by the 
aid? Would he have 
the states tax ed further in an effort to pay off their ob- 
ligations? Or would he abandon all attempts upon 
the subject, and sutfer the American character to con- 
| unue darkened by the foul stain which attaches therc- 
to.” 

We answer, the course to be pursued by every state 
which eau pay ils honest debts, is to set at once about 
the work, paying the interest and something towards 
the principal every year. Many state 1s unuble to pay 
which we da not believe, then let it compound with 
its creditors as well as it cau. it would be highly 
unjust to force the people of other states who neither 
coutracted thei debt nor got the benefit of it, to pay 
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instead of the real debtor. Iſ any state cannot meet to endure the embarrassments which now depress will do much to benefit the manufacturer, it 8s but 
its obligations, it would not become the more able to | their business, or they themselves designate the re- part of a system of measures necessary to benefit 
pay the national government, if that should take the med and instruct their agents upon its adoption. the farmer, who is the principal consumer. The 
place of the present creditors. If any state connot| The nation is involved in embarrassments, and | manufacturer only prospers when he has ready de- 
pay now but will be able to do so some future day, | many of the states are in a tenfold worse condition. | mand and sale for the productions of his workshop; 
then let those who have trusted it wait till the time | The people everywhere are suffering from depres-| and he, above all men, is most interested in having 


arrives. It would be highly unjust to oblige other 
states which have debts of their own to settle, also 
to discharge in advance of those of the states in ques- 


money. 
As to taxing the states further to pay their obliga- 
tions, we think that Pennsylvania should raise enough 
by taxes and tolls every year, to pay, at least, the 
interest, if not a portion of the principal of our debt. | 
We would not dictate to the other states; but, if they 
asked our opinion, we should certaily advise them to | 
do the same thing; and, if they asserted their absolute 


sion in business, derangement in currency, a want of | a good currency aud in s¢cing the farming interest 


confidence in the usual interchanges of business; the in a prosperous condition. 


Thus. as a basis to the 


mechanic from a want of sufficient demand for the! whole system of national prosperity in all its depart- 


tion, and wait till a future day for the return of the productions of the work-shop, and the farmer for a ments, it is important that the farming, the consum- 
want of good prices for the products of his crops, ing, the tax-paying interest should be relieved from 


which are unusually abundant. 
is the rational inquiry of the eager and suffering mil- rei 
lions of this immense nation. 
ven smiles upon the land, the government frowns | nica) pursuits of our own country. 


Why is this the case? their difficulties; then will they be able to buy fo- 
productions that will give national revenue, 
Is it that, whilst hea- and domestic that will give prosperity to the mecha- 
And whatever 


upon the people? Is it, they ask, because we have | will effect this end, and nothing short of it, wall re- 


entrusted our destinies into hands of functionaries | lie ve at once the nation, the states, and the people. 


and Jaw-makers who have not the wisdom, the forti- Is the attainment of this desirable end beyond the 


inability, then, we would say, do as much as possible. | tude, or the ability to extricate us from our difficul-; reach of human wisdum and beyond the power of 


If they cannot bear taxes to pay what they owe, or 
its interest, when laid by their own governments, 
then, it is very clear, that they could not bear them 
if laid for the same purpose by the national govern- 
ment. Of course, ifthe national government assum- 
ed the debt, it must still stand unpaid, or must be un- | 
justly wrung from those who do not owe it. 

As to taking charge of the American character, by 
paying the debts of every American spendthrift we 
think that would be carrying the joke rather too far, 
and would, however, make the American character 
worse than before; for such debts would increase so 
fast, that a stop to their payment must come at last, 
with an increase of thelr amount. 

We would have Pennsylvania take care of her own 
credit and honor; provide for the payment of her own 
debt, and then, if there should be some state on the 
American continent that would not nor could not pay, 
and forcigners should generally impute that fact as a 
reproach to Pennsylvania, why we would let our cha- 
racter suffer with such foreigners, while we reflected 
that Providence had suffered a Jarge quantity of weak 
minds to exist in the old world. 

We donot think, however, that our character would 
suffer long for the misdeeds of others. We believe 
there are some American stocks that now sell at fair 
rates in Europe. There are American merchants in 
good credit in Europe, notwithstanding that other 
American merchants cannot or will not pay what 
they owe. 

An American merchant who should undertake to 
Jiquidate the Europen debts of all bankrupt American 
merchants in order to preserve his own reputation, 
would be accounted insane, but his act wold not be 
more irrational than it would be for Pennsylvania to 
discharge the debts of other states, which cannot or 
will not pay themselves, and this merely with a view 
to preserve her own good name abroad. 


A LETTER FROM WM. COST JOHNSON. 


TO THE ELECTORS—MY CONSTITUENTS. 


Having been long favored with your fricndship and 
your confidence, I deem it alike due to you and to 
myself that I should address this paper to you upon 
some of the leading questions which have agitated 
conzress, and which are destined still to attract the 
public attention. The part which | have taken, and 
the reasons which controlled me, I had intended to 
explain to you in person; but the state of my health 
deprived me of the pleasure of interchanging opin- 
ions with yon, and required that 1 should visit the 
springs in the mountains of Virginia. I find this 
course the more necessary, because the doctrines 
which I maintain and the opinions which I have ex- 
pressed have been misunderstood by many of the 
public journals of the country. The abiding grati- 
tude wiich 1 feel for your forbearance and your 
kindness, and the profound interest which 1 enter- 
tain for your welfare and your prosperity, makes it 
a sentiment and a duty on my part to lay before you 
candidly my opinions, that you can calmly judge 
how far I merit the former, or may be able to ad- 
vance the latter. The memorandum which I have 
only accidentally with me will not allow me to take 
that general and enlarged survey of the subject- 
matters of this address which additional ſacilities 
would furnish and the magnitude of the subjects 
would require to do them and myself justice: But 
still 1 trust, at this interesting epoch of our national 


alfuirs, every view which can be submitted will, to 


inquiring and reflective minds like yours, receive 
just and liberal consideration. 


tics, or to greatly palliate, if they cannot wholly re- sound legislation? Ta conclude that it is, is at once 
medy, the afflictions which we endure? or are we a reflection upon the «fficacy of our institutions and 
without remedy, and must we exist without hope? [the sagacity of those who aspire to be American 
The remedy is to be found in a great degree in statesmen. 
wide, practical, and stable legislation. Had ourJe-| I have been charged by many with temerity and 
gislators, for the last ten years, possessed as much ! rashness jn venturing to propose a plan and system 
wisdom as they possessed knowledge, the nation and of measures which, in my humble judgment, will 
the states would not now suffer as they do. But what | effect in its consequence this desideratam. The 
specific remedy can legislation adopt is a question | minds of many honest ard patriotic people, who are 
which requires a more careful and considerate an- unused to self-reliance and unpractised in contem- 
swer. plating the operation of cause and effect, and of giv- 
When the government, the states, and the people ing, by the force of proper meditation, solutions to 
are all involved in one common distress, I believe | propositions made casy and simple by calm examina- 
that no remedy will be availing that is not co-extensire tion, become quickly startled and alarmed at any 
with the distress; and that the credit and prosperity measure that is new. however useful it may be. And 
of the nation can never be restored without the res- others, more selfish, will allow no innovation on fix- 
toration of the credit and prosperity of the states. ed and hackneyed questions of the day, which have 
The embarrassments of the states act as a mortgage served as hobbies upon which they can ride into use- 
upon the property of the people, and direct taxation | less consequence, or which act as cement and talis- 
in perpetuity will paralyze the enterprise and pros- manic charms to band together the political arrays 


The inquiry has 
sprung up spontaneously from the necessities of all 
classes and all conditions of the people, hat remedy the evils under which the nation suffers. 


perity of the people, as an incubus would enervate | of the day. 


their physical energies; and so interwoven is the 


With a full knowledge of all the difftculties and 


genius of our complex forms of government, and so! prejudices which will be arrayed against the propo- 


blended is the business and 
one state with those of another, that pressures upon 


rsuits of the people of | 


sition which 1 have formally made in congress, and 
which have been recorded upon the journal and 


the people of one state act injuriously upon the en- published to the nation, I felt it to be my duty to 


creies of another—that to restore prosperity to one, 
relief must be extended to all. Look, for example, 


propose, as the only plan of full and complete relief 
to the great agricultural interest and all others, that 


at Connecticut, in the heart of the tariff interest, and the government should issue two hundred millions of 


at Georgia, at the extreme of the anti-tariff inte- 
rest—both free from debt. Yet business has lan- 
guished as much in Connecticut as in Pennsylvania, 


which has a debt of ſorty millions; and the prices 


of labor and production are as much depressed in 
Georgia as in the neighboring state of Alabama, 
which has a Jarge public debt. 


Many of the cotton planters will state that relief 
is to be found in a low tariff; and yet for years past 
the tariff has been lower than it has been sinee the 
formation of the general government; and within 
the last six months, when the tariff has been at the 
lowest point, cotton has sold for Jess than it has sold 
for the last thirty vears. This historical fact over 
throws the specious theory and demonstrates two 
positions: first, that a low tariff is not a remedy for 
the evils; for as the tariff decreased the price of eot - 
ton decreased, and when the tariff was lowest the 
price of cotton was lowest; and, secondly, that if 
even a moderate tariff is preferable in theory for 
the cotton interest of the south, if by its practical 
operation the government should be embarrassed in 
its revenues. and the northern, middle and western 
states in their pursuits of business, the south cannot 
escape from the consequences which afflict and op- 
press other regions of the Union. And, asa conclu- 
sion from the foregoing, I deduce that the south re- 

| quires a liberal tariff as much as the north; because 
without an adequate tariff there cannot be stability 
in revenue and in commerce; and stability in de- 
mand and supply is more important to the prosperity 
of the south than it is to the north, because the north 
possesses a less expensive capital and one more easi- 
ly diverted from one pursuit to another than the 
south. Whatever produces steadfastness in supply 
and demand will best promote the interest of the 
south; and a well regulated tariff which will furnish 
abundant revenue, with liberal discrimination, is best 
calculated to effect this result. And it is a fact, at 
once curious and instructive, that in the ratio of the 
declension of the scale of tariff duties has the pros- 
perity of the south declined, and at this moment is 
suffering greater embarrassments than any other por- 
tion of the Union. Nor do!] believe that a tariff, 
such as has been recently passed, will of itself cure 
I voted for 


is there for the oppressive evils which all endure? It is the tariff bill upon its first and third passage through 
an inquiry that they have been forced to address to; the house, but voted against it upon its second for 


their legislators, both state and national. 


those who are entrusted with the means and with the 


Should | reasons which J gave at the time. 


bill is one which will give abundant protection, al- 


The recent tariff 


though itis not the best bill that could have been 


power tail to point out and adopt adequate measures | 
devised for revenue and protection. But, whilst it 


of relief, the people themselves will be forced either 
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stock, to be divided among all the states in pro 


tion to their representation in congress, and that he 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands go into the 
national treasury until the redemption of the stock 
by the government. 

It is the reasons and grounds upon which this pro- 
position has been made which you may wish me to 
assign more in detail. In considering the proposi- 
tion to issue government stock in connection with the 
question of the poblic Jauds, J am forced, for two 
reasons, to allude with some particularity to my past 
course. First, because J have taken somewhat of 
anactive part in favor of annual distribution of the 
procecds of the sales of the public Jands; and, se- 
condly, the proposition which I now make, and mean 
to continue to advocate, is one op which some who 
have heretofore acted in harmony with myself may 
now, for reasons cogent to themselves, differ in 
opinion. 

In the session of 1837-8, Mr. Lawler, of Alabema, 
offered a resolution proposing to reduce the price of 
the public lands, and to surrender large portions of 
them to the states in which they arc situated. Iof- 
fered counter resolutions proposing to grant to the 
old states an equal number of acres that the new 
states had received fur the purpose of education. 
In the fifty-cighth page of the pamphlet speech 
which I made on the occasion, I used the following 
language: 

“Jf the members of this house should refuse to 
support a measure calculated to give their states a 
distributive proportion of the public Jands for the 
promotion of education, I will renew the proposi- 
tion, as long as I may be allowed a seat in congress. 
in another form. J will insist upon the right of my 
own state to her just proportion, and will never tire 
in urging it until its firal success. If justice should 
sometimes be slow, it is generally triumphant in the 
end.” 

At the next session I moved a select committee of 
one from each state, to devise some uniform system 
of disposing of the public domain for the benefit of 
the states. The speaker appointed a committee ad- 
verse to the proposition, and I could affect nothing 
with it but to report its journal of proceedings with 
the various propositions which were made by the se- 
veral members. 

At the last extra session I was placed at the head 
of the committee on public lands. Early in that ses 
sion Mr. Clay reported a bill in the senate to divide 
the proceeds of tho sales of the public lands for six 
years among the states, unless war should intervene, 


i to be applied for any of the purposes specified in the 
N bill. When that part of the president's message in| portion of the senators who were for preserving the 
™ elation to the public lands was referred to the com- consistency and harmony of the compromise act. 
A pittee, the whole subject was before it. The bill of] No one opposed more earnestly than myself the in- 
ri Mr. Clay was taken up by the house committee for | troduction of such a principle, regarding distribution 
a consideration. I warmly advocated, as did other to be the right of the states by the acts of cession, 
k members, sundry salutary amendments, many of without regard to the rate of duties or the condition 
which were adopted; the prominent of which were, | of the hational revenues. It was but producing a 
Wl. grst, to strike out the limitation of distribution for future difficulty to escape a present embarrassment, 
h six years, $0 as to make the law perpetual except in and much better would it have been for the states 
time of war, or unless repealed by law; and next, | and for the final triumph of distribution, if the bill 
ių ‘the limitation as to the object to which the states had failed in the senate, rather than be clogged with 
shouid apply the fund, and to cngraft on the bill a| such a condition and by such a vote. I thought so 
rell regulated system of pre-emption. In this form | then, because I knew the readiness of prominent 
R I reported the bill. At that session I spoke to many | men to disagree on prominent questions. To remove 
members in relation to a plan of assuming the state | this condition of the distribution law, became the 
ù debts, or classes of their debts, and to pledge the object of the last congress, and the president by the 
roceeds of the sales of the public lands for the pay- power of his veto refused his assent to the passage 
ment of the interest or the principal. But it met of any law which went to repeal this clause. 
with disfavor, as the public mind had been directed] Apprehending in the conflict of contending inter- 
i to distribution, and it was then thought sufficient to | ests, to say nothing of rival ambition, that the states 
enable the states to mect their liabilities. The pres-| would lose the benefit of distribution, J gave notice 
* dure of the times was then not felt as now, and Ij at an early period of the last session that at the 
yielded to the circumstances around me, and was] earliest moment after the defeat of distribution J 
willing to waive the question of assumption for the | would introduce a bill upon the principle and basis of 
thea present. the law of 1790, for the assumption of the debts of 
In the rst opening speech which I made on the the states by the general government. 
bill which I reported, I discussed and quoted largely| Two vetoes during the last session clearly proved 
from the law of 1790 which assumed the state debts; | that the present executive would sign no bill contain- 
and looking forward to the possibility of a defeat of ing a clause guarantying annual distribution of the 
that bill, and the growing emergency of the states to| proceeds of the sales of the public lands. Under all 
meet their liabilities, I then used the following lan- the circumstances I felt it to be my duty to offer such 
guage, as published in the Intelligencer at that time: | a proposition as would meet the exigencies of the 
aft might become a matter of inquiry whether |country. It is true I did not introduce a proposition 
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ber and speak in a voice more potential than any It was not because I doubted the power of congress, 
that may now be heard in this hall; that might require | that I introduced a different proposition, but because 
of them, whilst they fail to exercise the powers they | I thought the proposition to issue goyernment stock 
_ have, to exercise them in a higher degree than by | more equitable, more simple, and more acceptable to 
che bill that is now before you. He said this for the | every part of the union, than the other. And I will 
purpose of warning his friends every where who were | here state, to avoid all doubt as to the opinions which 
, opposed, as at this moment he himself was, to the I entertain on the subject, that I have no doubt about 
assumption of state debts, whether they had not bet- the power of the general government to assume the 
ver place the states in their true position, and the debts of the states, and should it fail to issue stock 
general government in its true constitutional posi- as I propose, I will regard it to be the duty of gov- 
bon; thus beneliting both the general government| ernment to assume the debts, or so large a portion of 
and the states, and keeping off the other question | them, as will enable the states to liquidate the resi- 
tat lay behind. That was his ground. He went ſor due with convenience to the tax - paying people. 
adi tion of the proceeds of the sales of the pub-} Nor would this duty of the government depend 
lc lands. Reject that measure, and he, for one, upon the quantity or the amount of the sales of the 
| should examine and reflect upon the genius of the public lands. When the sales of the public lands 
| government and the power of the states, and on their did not amount to one hundred thousand dollars an- 
rights, before he took a step as to the future. He nually, the government assumed state debts to the 
would never be found in favor of cxercising the pow- | amount of more than twenty millions of dollars; and 
ers of the constitution for purposes of neglect or op-| this was done too when the national debt was more 
præsen, or in disregard of the intercsts, the senti- than $56,000,000—when the population was about 
ments, and the feelings of the peuple of the states of | 3,000,000—the whole amount of dutiable merchan- 
this confederacy.” dise imported was $16,331,986, and the gross revenues 
The bill passed the house as I reported it last from | of the nation at the time (1790) were but 82,382, 617. 
| the committee on the public lands, with some few | The constitution did not enjoin it upon congress then 
| immaterial amendments ollered by myself in com-| to assume the debts of the states, but gave it the 
| mittee of the whole. power and the discretion. It has the same power 
The house bill was then taken up in the senate, | now and the same discretion. 
and there passed, after inserting an amendment mak-| But with the then limited means of the general 
ing distribution inoperative if. ut any time, congress government, with its immense national debt, it as- 
should levy duties above 20 per cent. The following | sumed the debts of the states, as will be seen by re- 
is the amendment and the vote upon it—(August 23, | ference to the laws of the United States, volume 2d, 
1842, page 207, senate journal:) page 123. 
“The amendment proposed by Mr. Berrien the 21st; AN ACT making provision for the debt of the United 
inst. having been modified by Mir. Berrien, by unani- States. (Approved, August 4th, 1790.) 
mous consent, as follows: A! the end of the sixth see- Sec. ]3th. ‘Provided, That no greater sum shall 
tion insert: Provided, That if at any time during the | be received in the certificates of any state than as 
existence of this act there shall be an imposition of] follows, that is to T 
cues on imports inconsistent with the provisions of] In those of New Hampshire, three hundred thou- 
me act of March 2, 1833, entitled ‘An act to modify | sand dollars. 
the act of the 14th of July, 1832, and all the acts im-] In those of Massachusetts. four million dollars. 
posing dut ies on imports,’ and beyond the rate of duty] In those of Rhode Island and Providence planta- 
fixed by that act, to wit, twenty per centum on the| tions, two hundred thousand dollars. 
value of such imports, or any of them, then the dis- In those of Connecticut, one million six hundred 
inbution provided in this act shall be suspended, thousand dollars. 
aid shal} so continue until this cause of its suspen-| In those of New York, one million two hundred 
tion shall be removed, and when removed, if not] thousand dollars. 
prevented by other provisions of this act, such distri-| In those of New Jersey, eight hundred thousand 
bution shall be resumed.” dollars. \ 
On the question to agree thcreto— In those of Pennsylvania, two million two hundred 
On motion of bir. Bates, the yeas and nays being | thousand dollars. 
ces ired by one-fifth of the senators present, In those of Delaware, two hundred thousand dol- 
Those who voted in the aflirmative are— lars. 
Messrs. Allen, Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, In those of Maryland, eight hundred thousand dol- 
Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, Clay, of Kentucky, lars. 
Clayton, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Kerr, King.] In those of Virginia, three million five hundred 
Mangum, NIerrick. Morehead, Porter, Preston, Se- thousand dollars. 
vier, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Tallmadge, Wal- 
ker. 
Those who voted in the negative are 
Messrs. Bates, Benton, Buchanan, Choate, Dixon, 
Erans, Huntington, Linn, Miller, Prentiss, Southard, | lars.” 
Sturgeon, Tappan, White, Williams, Woodbridge, 
stright, Young. 
So the amendment was agreed to.” ~ 


dred thousand dollars, 
In those of South Carolina, four million dollars. 
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there was not a power in the states that might appear | to assume the state debts, as I had at first intended. 85 disinterested patriots of the present time. 
| 


In those of North Carolina, two million four hun- 


In thoso of Georgia, three hundred thousand dol- 


Sec. QQ. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
ceeds of the sales which shall be made of lands in the 
wostern territory now belongiug or that may hereafter 
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This amendment was offered and sustained by a belong to the United States, shall be, and are hereby. 


appropriated towards sinking or discharging the 
debts for the payment whereof the United States now 
are, or by virtue of this act may be, holden, and shall 
be applied solely to that use until the said debts shall 
be fully satisfied.” 

Had J proposed a measure for the assumption of 
the states’ debts, I would have rested upon the high 
authority of this law for a precedent and authority; 
and had not this precedent existed, I would have 
rested upon the higher authority of the public neces- 
sity and the public interest to have made a precedent. 

The able statesmen of Sonth Carolina were in the 
advance in urging the assumption of state debts in 
1790, and threatened dissolution of the union if con- 
gress failed to assume her debt of 54, 000, 000. And 
Virginia then, like Georgia since, after using a little 
prudery, was the first to have her certificutes and 
accounts ready that the government should assume 
her debt of $3,000,000. Some persons urge that it 
was right to assume state debts in 1790 but wrong 
now. The question of constitutional power is the 
same now as it was then. If it had the power then 
it has it now, for the constitution is the same. If 
congress could assume one class of state debts then, 
it can assume another class now. It was a question 
of diserction with congress then, as it is now. The 
discretionary power is the same now as it was then, 
for conzress is also the same, though its number and 
its members have changed. And I might say, with- 
out offending the statesmen of the present day, that 
the members of the congress of 1790, and general 
Washington, who signed the bill, understood the con- 
stitution and the powers of congress quite as well as 


But those persons who can draw a distinction in 
the power of congress under the constitution, by ad- 
mitting its authority to assume debts of the states 
contracted in establishing the union, and denying it 
in assuming debts which have been since contracted 
to protect, strengthen, and preserve the union, will 
be more embarrassed to explain by what authority 
other than the constitution of congress has ever since 
1802 assumed individual debts not contracted either 
in establishing or preserving the union. 

A fragment of one of Mr. Jefferson’s letters has 
been quoted in some of the public journals that have 
charged me wrongfully with introducing a proposi- 
tion for the assumption of state debts. As an ollset 

to that letter [ will quote the example and practice of 
that high and distinguished authority himself, in first 
establishing the principle of assumption of individual 
debts by the gencral government. Under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, when president of the United 
States, a treaty was formed with England by which 
debts owed by private individuals in this country to 
citizens of Great Britain were assumed to the amount 
of £600,000, and sustained by the republican party, 
who made the necessary appropriation in congress. 
This will be seen by reference to the various articles 
in the treaties made between the United States and 
Great Britain, which I will extract from Elliot's Di- 
plomatic Code. The first treaty will be found at p. 
222. 
From Elliot's Diplomatic Code, page 222. 

Definitive treaty al peace between the U. States 
of Amcrica and his Britannic majesty, concluded at 
Paris, the third of September, 1783, by D. Hartley, 
John Adams, B. Franklin, and John Jay: 

„Art. 4th. It is agreed that creditors on either 
side shall meet with no lawful impediment to the re- 
covery of the full value, in sterling money, of all bona 
fide debts heretofore contracted. 

„Art. oth. further enacts, that congress shall care 
nestly recommend to the respective states to provide 
for the restitution of confiscated property belonging 
to real British subjects and others.” 

And next: ° 

“The treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation 
between Great Britain and the U. States, concluded 
at London, the 19th Nov. 1794, by Grenville and 
Jay, provides as follows: 

„Art. Gth. Whereas it is alleged by divers British 
merchants and others, his majesty’s subjects, that 
debts to a considerable amount, which were bona 
fide contracted before the peace, still remain owing 
to them by citizens or inhabitants of the United 
States, and that by operation of various lawful impe- 
ditnents since the peace, not only the full recovery 
of the said debts has been delayed, but also the value 
and security thereof have been in several instances 
impaired and lessened, so that, by the ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings, the British creditors cannot 
| now obtain, and actually have and receive full and 
adequate compensation for such losses and damages 

which they hava thereby sustained, it is agreed that 
in all such cases where full compensation for such 
losses and damages cannot, for whatever reuson, be 
actually obtained, had, and received by the suid ere- 
ditors in the ordinary course ef justice, the United 
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States will make full and com plete compensation for | could use as money at once, and yielding until pay- 
the same to the said creditors; but it is distinctly un- | 
derstood that this provision is to extend to such losses Motions and resolutions to this effect I offered at va- 
as have been occasioned by the lawful impediments rious times. When the second tariff bill was vetoed, 
aforesaid, and is not to extend to losses occasioned |] moved a bill which I had prepared, and notice 
by such insolvency of the debtors, or other causes of which J had given to the house some time before, 
as would equally have operated to produce such | containing forty-seven sections, comprising a gene- 
loss, if the said impediments have not existed, nor ral system of relief, and which is printed at large 
to such losses or damages as have been occasioned by | on the journal of the 16th of August. The title will 
the manifest delay or negligence or wilful omission exhibit something like an epitome of the bill, which 
of the claimant.” is as follows: 


This section goes on to provide that five commis-| «A bill to provide revenue to meet all the current 


sioners shall be appointed to ascertain the amount of 
losses which the United States consent to make good 
to British creditors, &c. &ce. 


and contingent liabilities of the government, by rais- 
ing revenue from imports; to benefit the growers of 
grain and tobacco, by countervailing and reciprocal 


By the 10th article it is also provided that no debts duties on articles specified; to prevent abuses in the 
or moneys vested in funds. or in public or private collection and disbursements of the revenue, by re- 
banks, shall ever be sequestered or conliscated in the | quiring the gross amount to be paid at once into the 
event of war. Again: N , : treasury, to be drawn out only by law; to prevent 

Ditliculties having arisen in the execution of the | defalcations, by requiring purchasers of public lands 


Gth article of the treaty of 1794, a convention 
was agreed and concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain, by Lord Hawkesbury and 
Rufus King, on the Sth January, 1802, which pro- 
vides as follows: 

“Article Ist. In satisfaction and discharge of the 
money which the United States might have been 
liable to pay, in pursuance of the provisions of the 
said 6th article, which is hereby declared to be can- | 
celled and annulled, except so far as the same may 
relate to the execution of the said sixth article, the 
United States of America hereby engage to pay, aod his | 
Britannic majesty consents to accept, for the use of 
the people described in the said sixth article, the 


| 


and importers of dutiable goods to place the amount 


to be paid the government in government depositories 
or in the treasury, at once, to the creditof the govern- 
ment, and to receive a receipt of payment from the re- 
ceivers upon the presentation of the certificate of 


such deposite; to benefit the states and increase che 
capital of the nation, by authorizing the issue, upon 


the faith of the government, of two hundred millions 


of government stock, of denominations of not lese 
than one hundred nor exceeding one thousand dollars, 
10 be divided among the states, the territories, and 


the District of Columbia, upon the basis of federal 


representation in congress; and to suspend the opera- 
tion of the distribution of the procceds of the sales of 


sum of six hundred thousand pounds sterling, payable | the public lands until the redemption of the stock by 
at the time and places, and in the manner following, the government.” 


that is to say: the said sum of six hundred thousand 
pounds sterling shall be paid at the city of Washington, 
in three annual instalments of two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling each, and to such person or persons a3 
shall be authorised by his Britannic majesty to re- 
ceive the same; the first of the said instalments to 
be paid at the expiration of one year, the second in- | 
stalment at the expiration of two years, aud the 
third and last instalment at the expiration of three 
years next following the exchange of the ratifica- 
tious of the convention. And to prevent any dis- 
agreement concerning the rate of exchanges, the 
said payments shall be made iu the money of the said 
United States, reckoning 444 cents tu be equal to one 
pound sterling.” - 

It was never urged that these debts which were 
assumed by this convention of 1802 were debts con- 
tracted for the public use. They were usual wer- 
cantile transactions between individuals, and the 
states threw impediments in various ways to their 
recovery, where the general government was not a 
party and reccived no*bencfit. Or will it be main- 
tained by any one that debts of any kind, state or in- 
dividual, can be assumed by treaty—by the president 
and the senate—but relief in no way can be extended 
to the states, even by the conjoint action of congress 
and the president? 

But after this high authority, it were useless to mul- 
tiply instances of the assumption of debts, and the 
yet stronger cases of gratuities made by congress.— 
The number would be great. 1 will instance a few of 
somewhat recent date. Cougress made a gratuity to 
Latayette; it assumed a debt of the District of Co- 
lumbia; it made a gratuity to Mrs. General Har- 
rison, and at the late session the senate pussed a 
bill virtually to assume a debt of Gencral Jackson. 
Each of the latter bills I voted for with great cheer- 
fulness. 

If the government has the power to assume the 
debt of one individual, why has it not the power to 
assume the debts of many: If it can make a law to 
benefit one man, why can it not make a law to be- 
nefit whole communities of citizens, whose energies 
are paralyzed, and whose property is fast depreciat- 
ing or disappearing by the hands of the tax gather 
er. I have ever conceived that a republican legis- 
Jator would dispense the greatest good to the greatest 
numbers. 

Foreseeing the defeat of the question of ee 

| 


| It contained the same rate of duties on all articles 
that the bill contained that was vetoed, excepting on 
colton bagging, which was a little less, and aduty was 


laid on tea and coſlee; so it was almost precisely the 


same as the present tariff law with the additions which 


the title will indicate. It contained the following 


sections: 


“Sec. 30. And be it further enacted, Tbat the secreta- 
ry of the treasury be, and he is hereby, authorised 
tu issue, upon the faith of the government, two hun- 
dred millions of government stock, in certificates of 
denominations of not less than one hundred nor ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars, bearing an interest of 
five per centum per annum, for two years afler the 
date of the issue; and after the expiration of said 
period of two years, to bear an interest of four 
per centum per annum payable at the treasu- 
ry, half yearly, from the lime of issuing, and re- 
deemable. at the pleasure of the government, twen- 
ty-five years after the time of issue, unless a sur- 
pius should accumulate in the treasury above three 
millions of dollars beyond the current expenditures, 
with which surplus the secretary of the treasury may 
purchase, at par, said bonds, or apply or invest 
said surplus as an accumulating sinking fund for 
the payment of the stock hereby authorised to be is- 
sued. 


“Sec. 31. And be it further enacted, That the said 
certificates of stock, when signed by the secretary 
of the treasury, the treasurer, and registered by the 
register, shall be divided and distributed among the 
several states, as well those non-indebted as those 
indebted, in amount in proportion to their federal 
representation in the congress of the United States, 
and among the territories and the District of Colum- 
bia according to a corresponding equitable basis. 


“Sec. 32. Ind be it further enacted, That the dis- 
tribution of said stock be made as soon after the pas- 
sage of this law as the several statcs, or any of them, 
shall appoint or authorise an agent or agents to receive 
such distributive amount of stock; and so soon as 
those states which are indebted shall make satisfac- 
tory arrangements with their stock or bond holders 
lor exchange of government stock, in payment of all 
or part of their liabilities, and such arrangements 
are made known to the secretary of the treasury, the 
secretary of the treasury shall transfer, on the books 
of the treasury, to such creditors, stock or bond 
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Sec. 33. nd be it further enacted, That, for the 


ment their profits from the sales of public domaln. | more convenient payment of interest, and to secure 


and make uniform the manner and mode of transfer 
or exchange of said stock, congress may at any 
time designate or establish agencies or commis- 


sioners in various parts of the union, for the conve. | 


nience and security of the stockholders and the go- 
vernment.“ 


Impressed with the belief that no plan less. cffee- 
tive would meet the crisis and relieve the general 
distress, I thought it my duty to present at: resting 
solely upon the judgment of the people, the farmers, 
the mechanics, the laborers, and all who pay taxes, 
to examine it, and to decide whether it is promolire 
of their interest or not. 


With some men the first inquiry is, how wills 
pole on act upon a political favorite? the second, 

w upon their party? the third and last, how upon 
the country? This rule, upon all great and cardinal 
measures, I have ever reversed, by looking steadily, 
as I do, first at the country, the great majority of the 
nation. I contemplated this question solely in rela- 
tion to the good of the country, and the welfare and 
honor of the nation, the states, and the people of this 
mighty empire. I foresaw, or thought k foresaw, that 
the question would be, sooner or later, RELIEF or RE- 
PUDIATION; and that the genera] government was at 
least to be the umpire to decide that question. It 
cannot escape it, and it will at least be responsible 
for the decision. Will it countenance repudiation 
If it will not, it must step in and give relief. This 
it cannot do too quickly. Time is a question of mo- 
ney; the longer it is delayed the longer will the peo- 
ple suffer; and this the people cannot too soon un- 
derstand. The loss to the nation annually by the 
present derangement of money and business is more 
than two bundred millions. The nation loses annually 
of its productive wealth, by the present state of things, 
a greater amount than I propose it shall issue to re- 
lieve the states and the people. 


The whole amount of annual traffic of the United 
States is estimated at $1,400,000,000, and a depreci- 
ation of twenty per cent. from low prices or bad 
currency, or from both causes, would make an annu- 
al loss or vacuum of wealth of 8280, 009, 000. What 
the loss would be in ten years can be easily estrmat- 
ed by multiplication. I urge the plan not because 
the states have a right to the public lands, but be 
canse they are in debt beyond their ability to par 
without ruin to many of their citizens. Did they 
not own one acre of public land I would still urge 
the measure, because they have surrendered to the 
general government the enormous power of raising 
revenue by taxing foreign commerce. And by the 
action of the general government the states have 
been embarrassed; ard the debts, consolidated and 
arranged by the government, as I propose, can be 
more easily liquidated. But rightfully owning the 
public domain, as the states do, the government 
should not hesitate to lend its aid in this juncture, 
if the states pledge the avails until payment of 
the stock of the public lands, estimated to be 
worth, at the government price, an aggregate of 
$2,000,000. 

But suppose the books of the public lands were 
opened and the account of charge and credit fairly 
stated since the government took charge of them as 
agent for the states, the government would be charg- 
ed with $211,341,802 up to 30th September, 1840, 
and the states with $69,323,036 which would leave 2 
balance which the government owes the states up to 
that time of 8142, 018, 766. 

To mako it clear] will state the accounts takea 
from the books of the land office: 

Estimate of the direct pecuniary benefit accruing from the 
public lands und the cost of their management to the 
30th September, 1840. 

By amount paid by the purchasers of the public lands, 
including United States stocks and land scripts of 
every description, exclusive of the purchase mo- 
ney of lands sold for the benefit of the Indians 

$120, 148,039 

By amount of interest on the payments 

into the treasury from the proceeds 


— 


distribution of the proceeds of the public lands holders, or their authorised attorney or agent, or any] of the sales of the public lands 62,850,520 
among the states, my thoughts were turned to the of them, to the amount agreed upon by the indebted | By value at $1 25 of the lands grant- 

condiuon of the country, the states, and the people; state and its creditors, respectively, provided said ed to the states for school purposes, 

and, upon fuil reflection, I finally determined to offer amount shall not exceed the distributive amount] roads, canals, &c. 12, 700,000 acres 15,875,000 
and press the proposition of an issue of government which said state shall be entitled to; and the amount] By value at $1 25 of the lands granted 

stock, us the best plan of general relief, and one far | thus transferred on the books of the treasury shall] in lieu of money as bounties to the 

better for the present condition of the government, be charged therein to the state or states authorising| soldiers of the revolutionary and late . 
the states, and the people, than annual distribution such trausfer or transters; Provided, however, That) wars, 9, 750, 000 acres 12,137,500 
alone. I claim no participation whatever in erasing if, in the judgment of the secretary of the treasury, | By value at 51 25 of the ‘donations 

distribution from the statute book of the nation. — | he should deem it wise and expedient not to issue all“ to individuals exclusive of private 

When 1 saw it was to be craved, I was for substitut- | of said stock at one period, he shall have the discre-] claims,” to 3lst December, 1831, 

ing another plan, by anticipating the sales of the | tionary power to issue fifty millions each successive] and exclusive of grants to the deaf 

public lands lor a long period ot years, and the go- three months from the time of the first issue until] and dumb, being 224, 558 acres 280,697 


vernment to loan the states its credit, in the form of; the whole amount of two hundred millions shall be 


bonds running for twenty-five, years, which the states | issued. To the credit of the public lands 911,341,902 


Fe 
~ 
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To amount paid under the convention 
with France of 3d of April, 1803: 


It will be remembered that Mr. Dickerson, of N. and money is now a national calamity. It would en“ 
Jersey, proposed to divide 310,000, 000 annually of. hance the value of stock of every kind now depreciat- 


For the pur- the general revenue of the nation among the states ed, and especially those hypothecated by the states and 
chase of in 1826, when we had at that time a national debt of | improvement companies. It would prevent unplea- 
Louisiana $80,000,000, and this was proposed to be done under | sant negotiations between this nation and the nations 
in money the tariff of 1824. And general Jackson, at a more of Europe, which will assuredly commence when re- 
and stocks $15,000,009 recent period, strongly advocated a distribution of pudiation, real or virtual, shall once obtain. It would 

To amount national revenues, when the states were not in want serve as a saſety-valve that would receive the excess 

paid as inte- of it. Now, to divide stock when the states are in of revenues which would occasionally accumulate 
rest on the want of means cannot be opposed by those who are | from excess of importations and large sales of the pub- 
stock up to really the friends of the states. l lic lands that might occasionally occur, and thus keep 
the time it The limits of this aduress, which has been already up the regularity and equilibrium of the machinery 
became re- too much extended. will not admit of a full discus- Of government. It would induce economy in expen- 
deemable 8,529,353 sion of the merits and benefits of the plan which I ditures in the administration of the general govern- 

oo «$23,529,353 ropose. I will briefly allude to a few. ment. It would benefit the farmers, by increasing 
5 ee j It would restore the credit and character of the . San 5 an 5 it from the T 
a country at home and abroad. Confidence would be Taten Ot direct taxation Which how serves asa mort- 
of Florida un- again established, and business would revive and Fage upon all taxable property. It will benefit the 
0 5 5 flourish. By restoring confidence and augmenting | daily laborer, by giving him better reward for his 
i 20 F 5 the solid capital of the nation, it would enhance the skill and industry, by increased prosperity and in- 
1815 ere 5000 60 value oſ property, and cheapen at the same time the | r i 1 1 8 N 
„ rate of interest ſor the use of capital. eee e en eee eee eee es 
To amount paid ; ; ; ſor at least twenty-five years. It would benefit the 
j It would retain the gold and silver in the country ; 5, 1 ; . 5 
5 which now goes to, Hurope in payment ere ee making hat el tari for revenue and 
stitued b aih ble . or yan HR a a curing stability in legislation, which the north most 
t S - . f „ — 2 . * n A . 
5 155 990 : ance, and exchanges make the rate of interest on an n 5 e ia capital, aad A Bane y ° 
5 average at least 63 per cent., which, upon 5200, 000. ‘The plan would effect all that the friends of dis- 
said treaty up 000 of debt, would make $13,000,000 annually of gol | 1 ask 5 090 we sha aba N 
f and silver which has to be shipped, which is about; Weet the most formidable objection of those who op- 
acer 1.489.768 one-fifth of all the gold and silver of ih unten and: pose distribution—that by distribution the amount re- 
. 6.489.768 this in perpetuity, unless those indebted make a sink. ceived by the states is too small to give them aid and 

Te awsunt paid othe nan ’ ’ ing fund to pay the principal, which is not likely, at! relief. For this plan would relieve them al once 
of Georgia in money and least with those states that now hesitate to pay the 2bundantly and effectually. It would maintain the 
ea 1.250.000 interest. The plan I propose is to exchange the state | ascendancy of state influence in the administration 

Mormont riasc S bonds for government bonds bearing an interest of | Of the government, and would make the general gov- 
e four cent. payable at the Treasury. The foreign cre-, ernment the agent of the states, to advance their inter- 
1815 . ditors would gladly exchange; by which operation est rather than to oppress them, and to administer the 

To ansunierssaneeand there would be an annual saving of five millions of Powers delegated to the government for the welfare 
conungent expenses of specie to the nation which saving in twenty-five | of all the states of this vast national confederacy.— 
the general land office to years would amount; as a sinking fund, at compound For by this measure each and every state would re- 
the 30th Sept. 1840 1.379.520 interest, to 200 000, 000, the amount of the present Ceive its just proportion of the stock; those indebted 

JJ principle of the debt.“ Then, as a great national, could discharge their liabilities—those non-indebted 
) an e of fi ; 3 could establish free schools and educate their poor 
incidental expenses of measure of finance, it should be adopted. 5 . 1 
the land offices paid out It would transfer all the bonds now held in Europe n a e ne e 
of the proceeds of the to this country, and thereby increase the capital ofj S ede. . 
public lands while in the the nation. They would be transferred to agents and br Such are some of the benefits which would result 
hands of the receivers holders in this country, because the interest would from the operation of the measure; and in ottering it, 
to 30th Sept. 1840 3,611,993 be paid half yearly at the treasury, or in such states l repeat that J consulted alone the honor and welfare 

To amount of sularies of as the government might appoint agencies; and the | ol the people and their abiding happiness and pros- 
registers and receivers bonds would as surely gravitate to the place of pay-|Perity. ‘They are to decide whether it is wise or not 
paid by warrants on the ing interest as the deer will circulate round the lick | #04 w hether it shall be carried into operation. ‘Those 
treasurer of the United that slakes its thirst, and to that amount would the 99 15 1 5 „ S 1 nk 
States 96,562 capital of the nation be increased; and the reduced in US Stead. An pee a, coe 

To amount of salaries of amount of interest, say eight millions, would be a Should the people approve of it, they cannot take 
the surveyors general capital to purchase tobacco, cotton, and produce, to! oo much interest and pains in pressing it early and 
and their clerks 923,302 55 shipped to the owners of the bonds abroad instead TERE ee ae as E a ie 

id fi - of specie, as now. . ; SPIE Speaks tne 

i Ti Sorn are to be of denominations of $100 to house of representatives will obey; and when the 
Bean cold 1,490,950 1000 so that they would de purchased: by: men e state legislatures request, the senate will be inindful. 

To amount of 2. 3, and 5 small means, who 19 5 hoard ip silver which bears There, are other subjects of importance that I 

per cent. funds from the them no interest, and is abstracted from useful circu- should like to communicate with you upon, but 1 

periods when the first lation. must delay for the present. Very sincerely your 

- accrued 4,599,913 It would revive confidence, and enable the banks to | friend and obedient servant, 
To amount of compensa- resume specie payments, and to pay out vast quanti- 15 _ WM. COST JOHNSON. 

Pat 1 : T 31809584 ties of gold and silver in their vaults, which they White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 1, 1842. 

S 609.95 i i pla- nae l a : 
R could substitute by this stock, which could be repla he giving, in adeition to the slate, u tangible reccnue and 


—-— 69,323,036 


Balance to the credit of 


the the public lauds 142,018,766 


Had the distribution law not been repealed at the 
last session, I should have urged the resolution which 
Ithen offered, authorising the issue of 142 millions 
of government stock to be divided among all the 
states, in addition to annual distribution. 


My proposition now requires the government to 
advance to the states 5200, 000, 000 in stock, and re- 
ceive the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
until the whole debt shall be paid; whereas, in strict 
equity, it should be until only $58,000,000 should be 
paid. Four per cent. interest on $58,000,000 of stock 


ced by specie upon any necessity. It would add to 
the circulation of the nation, and ascarcity of capital 


* I have not the document with me which was pub- 
lished at the last session, which gives the amount of the 
state debts. J state the amount at random at 200,009.. 
000 (and it may be less) fur the purpose of my argument 
of illustration. And when I state that 5,000 C00 uf inter- 
est will be saved annually to the nation by the exchance 
of bonds frum those bearing interest, including expenses, 
of 65 per cent. state, w 4 per cent. nutwuul, I do not 
meau that the whole amount of the 200, 000, O00 of siock 
to be issued by the government will be transterred in that 
form. But by the wanster of the amount which the in- 
debted states will receive, and the arrenvements which 
can be made consequent upon the transfer by the states 
which will still be andebted to some extent, will effect a 
saving of interest equal perhaps to 23 per cent. upon 


securily tor the payment of the interest. For, although 
ihe state cannot be sued, the commissioners ceuld be 
like trustees, if they Suiled to execute their duty. And 4 per 
cent, upon the 5,000,000 of debt remaimmg unpad would 


be 200,000, which the state would have annuaily to meet 


then by the operation of the plan which I propose the peo- 


ple would be reheved of an arfhual charge of $159,C09, or 


of more than two thirds of their annual taxes. Fn other 
wards, those who have now to pay taxes every year of 
$00 would have in future to pay less thun 820. 

‘The same course of policy could be pursued by Penne 
sylvama, Illinois, and every indebted state, and it will be 
scen that my calculation is not overwrought. 

The amount of stock which each state would receive, 
allowing $1,000,000 for each senator and $600,000 for 
each representauve and delegate, throwing a fraction of 


| 


$400,000 to the territories and the district of Columbia, ' 
would be, upon the preseut representation in congress, as 


2.32 ally . $200.000,000. folluws— i 

8 oe aves ee 99 000000 Suppose for example the debt of Maryland to be $10,-| Dis. Columbia $700,000 | Maryland $6,309,000 | 

at four pe P eee UD, | 000,00U, upon which she has now to pay costs and inter- Fiora 700,000 | Virginia 14,600,000 | 
and the lands sold for the last ten years have averaged | est equal to 63 per cent.; it is then a tax upon the people | Wisconsin 700,000 | N. Carolina 9 80.0000 
upwards of 85,000, 000. A sinking fund of five millions to the amount of $650,000 annually. Suppuse the amount) Towa 700,000 S. Carolina 7.100.000 
a year would liquidate, at compound interest, a prin- | uf her share of the government stock to be 5,000,000: by | Michigan 2,600,000 | Georgia 7,400 000 
cipal of 5200, 000, 000 in 25 years. The ability of exchanying it for her own stuck ac par she will cancel! Arkausus 2,600,000 | Kentucky 9.500.000 

the government to liquidate the interest and the wich a four per cent. stock $5,000,000 of her debt; any! | Maine 6. 500. 000 | Tennessee 9. 00.000 

principal of the stuck when due, can hardly be ques- if at the Same time that she makes the transter she would! N. Hampshire 5. 000, | Ohio 13,400 000 
tioned by any one familar with the resources ot the make amicable arrangements with creditors, und issue a! Vermont 5.000.000 | Louisiana 3.500.000 
: : l asiwe itself l new stock fur the residue of the debt, which would be Massachusetts 9,000,000 | Alabama 5.000 000 

nation. Indecd, the measure itself would causes ö ! e 

V . $5,000,000, and the new stock to bear an interest of 4i Rhode Island 3,200,000 ] Indiana 6 20,009 

such an increase of prosperity that the augmentation re e a f - QIB! 2 | 
sf Rüger d th blic lands ber cent., 10 be paid in Maryland half yearly; and in con- } Connecticut 5,600,000 | Illinois 3.000.000 

of the revenues dein ports an tne puolie lands sideration of which issue of new stock, at4 per cent., she | New York 26,000,000 | Miseissippi 2,200,009 | 
would, I doubt not, be more than eight millions the would pledge the receipts of the revenues uf her railroads | New Jersey 5,000,000 | Missouri 3,200,009 | 
first year alter the passage of the law, and more] in payment of the interest when duc, and place them in| Pennsylvania 18.800.000 5 
than double chat amount in two or chree years. the hands of commissioners for that purposc; this would | Delaware 2,600,000 8200, 000.0 
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CHRONICLE. 


ASTRONOMICAL AND METEORIC. We have been looking 
for sume account of the phenumena of shooting stars 
which certain astronomers suy are annually exhibited 
on the nights of the 12th and 13th November. Those 
nighis of the last month, we learn, were so much over- 
cast with clouds in the New England states as to be un- 
favorable fur observation. On the morning of the 15th 
a clear sky fora short time enabled theim to count a 
greut number, say at the rate of 200 in an hour, all start- 
Ing from the same point in the heavens, as in former 
years, viz: at an elevauon of 60°, and their movements 
generally southeast. 

The night of the 12th was overcast here, disappoint 
ing those who intended to have been upon the lookout. 
Between 2 und 3 o'clock on the moruing of the 13th, 
however, it was clear, with a very transparent atmos- 
phere, the stars shining beautifully, and an unusual 
number of shouting stars were sporuug from, and in the 
direction indicated above. 

By the way, a curious article has appeared in several 
of the eastern papers, giving os authority a distinguished 
professor of one of their Universities, announcing that 
the earth is so materially changing its position to the 
ecliptic as to make all the calculations of the nautical al- 
manacs tor the ensuing vear wrong!—Added to this, 
it represents Venus as changing its aspect from bil- 
kant bright, to that of fiery red, ike Mars—that the ex- 
panse between the rings of Saturn is apparently on fhe; 
that Herschell is evidently leaving our solar system and 
rapidly disappearing,—and that one of the fixed stars is 
as evidently approaching our system. We have some 
recollection of a famous moon ouz, the author of which 
is perhaps still living. 


ANCIENT ALPHABETIC INSCRIPTION IN THE Ouro Var- 
LEV. Mr. Henry R. Schooleraft has read before the 
roval Geographical society of London a memoir describ- 
ing a very curious inscription on a small tabular stone, 
tound in one of the large tumuli in the Ohno valley. It 
consists of 24 churacters, arranged between parallel lines. 
Several of these correspond with the Ruuie, others bear 
a resemblance to the old Etruscan ur Pelasgic. A copy 
of the uiscription has been putin the hands of a person 
learned in the ancient Druidical characters of Britain; and 
another forwarded to the royal society of Northern Anu- 
quanans at Copenhagen, in the hope of its being read, 
wud of thus throwing light on the Aute-Columbian his- 
tury of America. Many other articles were found in this 
tumulus, which is situated at Grave Creek, in Western 
Virginia; particularly a large number ot sinali seashells, 
bose or ivory beads, perfurated plaies of mica, and seve- 
rat copper ornaments, together with the osseous remains 
of three skeletons, in a stute of alinost complete decay. 


An ArsrRIAN Tourist. ‘The Paris correspondent of 
the Natonal Iutelligencer, Oct. 25, makes mention ofa 
book of travels in the United States which has not yet 
yoached thus country. He says, “Lf ever the travels of 
Loiversternu in the Guter States should fall into your 
hands, you will be amused as I have been, with the mi- 
senes of this Austrian gentleman in his terrible attrition 
with American life. No English tourist has complained 
more pitcuusly of what his ceaulity underwent from the 
yncouthness und faunharuy of American manners. The 
English phrases with Which he has interlarded his text 
disiurbed my gravity nearly us much as his adveniures 
by laud and water.” 


Bank ITEMS. The Alton (Illinois) Telegraph, asserts 
that there Isa plot in progress by a board of speculators, 
amongst whom are men ot respectability and influence 
of boni politcal parties. to detraud the public to a large 
umount. Applicauon is io be made to one ot the judges 
tor un injunction upon the State Bank, and Bank ot Lik 
nois, aud the appointment of receivers to take charge of 
theamsaiudon. This they calculate wiil depreciate the 
notes to twenty-five cents in the dollar. Sufficient of 
thea is then to be bought up to cover the spece biained 
of the banks, and the balance to be retained as protits. 
Ön the dissolution of the Injuncuon, which they fully an 
ticipate, they will tender their nutes in payment; it retus- 
ed, sutfer suits to be brought, and resort tu lingauonj;— 
which of course would depreciate the notes again, until 
all confidence in them would be lost. 


The Union, City, Commercial, and State Banks of 
New Orieans, have resumed specie payments. 

The Consolidation Bank gues intu liquidation, having 
foriciied its charter. 


Beers, John Evans of Mill Creek, Eric, Pennsylva- 
nia, raised this season 1.814 bushels sugar beets trom 
less than an acre of ground. How much less, the notice 
gaith not. 


Samuel Ecker, of New Windsor, Carroll county, Ma- 
rylaud, has obtained this season 41 tons of beets trom 
one acre; so says the Currolitoniun. 


Ca Al. TRAvr. The New York canals finally closed 
at Bufalo, Rochester, Ulicu. Syracuse, We. on the nights 
of the 23d and 24th Nov.; as frequently happens, large 
quantiies of produce are arrested on their progress to 

varke The T Wl oe of the 2 1 45 3 ; 
Marget, w Troy Wing of the 24th says, upwards ol 
cishty boats are frozen up within a short distance of 
thut ety. Attempts to Keep tbe navigation open by state 
seows, proved an “uphill tusk and was abandoned. 
Property: esinnated at 8750, 000, in transit between Butia- 
lo and New York is now wateg for other methods to 
reach is desunguon, 


And week tn Nov. Total to 14th Now. 


1835, 851.306 77 81.466.690 34 
1836, 50.159 82 1,550,581 65 
1837, 66,314 75 1,205,105 44 
1538, 63.681 69 1,325,444 45, 
1839, 65.975 20 1,342,030: 78. 
1340, 82.575 30 1,695,161 58 
1844, 74.025 22 1.948.750 51 
1842, 77,533 81 1,676,527 82 


Comparing this year with the last, there is an in- 
crease of $3,508 59 in the second wesk in November, 
while the total falling off to the 14th of November is 
821.922 69, 

Flour and Wheat. Account of flour and wheat, ar- 
rived at tide water on the Erie canal. 

During 2d week in Nov. Total to 14th Nov. 


Flour. bbls. W heot. hu. Flour, bbls. W heat, bu. 
1841, 72,113 30,201 1.135.624 674,717 
1812, 68,319 30.791 1,168,259 857,805 

3,794 590 21,735 183,088 


Taking flour and wheat together, there is a decrease 
in the 2d week in Nov. of 3,676 barrels of flour, while the 
talul excess to the same time is equal to 63,353-barrels of 
flour. [Albany Argus. 


The Pennsylvania canals closed their operations for 
the season on the 2łst November. 


DrarTas, during the iast week at N. York, 107; at Phi- 
ladelphia 94, of which 37 werc under 2 years of age, and 
13 were of consumption; at Baltimore 41, of which R 
were under 1 year, 6 were free coloured and 2 slaves. 

RoBERT SMITA, esq., one of the oldest and most re- 

spectable cinzens of Baltimore, died on the 26th vlt., 
| uged 86 years. He fought for his country at the battle 
of Brandywine, as one of the Baltimore volunteers 
served many vears as a delegate from Baltimore in ibe 
levislatore of the state. -was secretary of the navy dur- 
ing Jefferson's adminisiration trom 1802 to 1805. and se- 
leretary of state from 1809 to 1311, during Madison’ s ad- 
ministration, after which he remained in private life. 


EDITORIAL CAN DATE. Judging from the tenor of the 
papers which reached us by the last mails, we should say 
there is likely to be quite an exhibition of esprit de corps 
in favor of the talented editor of the Richmond Enqutrer, 
asa candidate for the next governorship of Virginia. 
Withont regard to parties, the editors our of Virginia are 
testifving in behalt of the claims of Mr. Ritchie, upon 
his party. For ourselves, we confess that this intended 
compliment strikes us us somewhat equivocal. Had 
the nomination been, as it mivht fairly have been, in 
the mulutude, for presidency of the United States—or 
even for vice presidency, we should have regarded it as 
more distinct, and quite as appropriate. Why should 
not superior ediloriul merit furnish asa just claim to the 
highest office known to our constitution, as military, or 
naval—or even diplomatic merit? 


Frovr. The inspections of Inst weck in Baltimore 
comprise 18,499 barrels, and 492 half barrels. Received 
prices continue at $4; and seling price at $4 1244 25 

The stock of flour in New York is much less than 
usual on closing of their canal navigation. Dealers cal- 
culate upon having supplies reaching there from New 
Orleans, and expected less demand from eastern pons 
in eonsequence of supplies being diverted from Albany 
by the rail road to Boston. ‘The sudden freezing up of 
the canals had the effect of raising the price of fleur in 
the city. Parcels were bought tur the eastern market at 
84 62 and their last quotations are at 84 75, at Philadel- 
phia $4 50. 


Litication. The Concord N. H. Statesman says, one 
whole week of the late tenn of the court tor that county 
was occupied in the trial of two actions, one of which 
had einploved the court, and cubarrassed other cases in 
court, nearly a week at a former term, and at both trials 
the damage recovered was but 314,60, while the costs 
now amount to about $2,109 09! 


Mr. NATHAVNIEL Berry, one of Washington's Life 
Guard, is still Aving in Pittston, Maine, enjoying at the 
oge of 87, bodily and mental powers, which promise 
years yet of this life. Mr. B. was born in 1755, enlisted 
onthe 7th January, 1777, and was drofted into Wash- 
ington’s body guard in Mav, 1778, in which he served 
22 months. He returned to Matne after his term of en- 
listment expired, and hus resided there ever since. 


MAMMOTH SKELETON, was recently found 30 feet helow 
the surface, in a bed of marl, near Ollenburg, on the 
hanks of the Rhine. The molar teeth were 13 inches 
long, each weighed Ibs. Teeth belonging to a species 
ut horse were found at the sarne piace. 


PROTESTANT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION having as one of 
their prominent objects, Cpposinon to “Popery and Pa- 
pist Churches,” is torming at Philadelphia, The preli- 
minary meeting Was held on the Sth November, at which 
many protestant members of several denominations 
were present, among whom were the Rev. Messrs. 
Stockton, Boardman, Kennedy, Spears, Tyng, Cham- 
bers, Burrows, Combs, ‘Thompson, M'Dowell, Wyley, 
Aldridge, and Berg. Ata subsequent meeting on the 
22d. a constitution was adopted. They propose to have 
auxihary societies in every state, county, and village in 


the Union. 


ae 
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Pow-wow case. The Westchester (Pa.) Village Re- 
cord gives an account of a case tried before the Chester 
county court last week, in which Dr. Evan Jones, a 
learned professor of the obsolete art of pow-wowing, 
brought suit against the administrators of a deceased pa- 
tient, for the recovery of a sum due for sundry rubbin 
performed, and incaniations pronounced about the said 
patient, which, the learned doctor contended, had mate- 
nally Isngthened his days. A: number of witnesses 
were called, seme of whom expatiated eloquently on the 
wondestul cure wrought by the ductor without the aid of 
drugs or bleeding, or any of the usual accessaries to tae 
healing art; others, more sceptical, thought the doctor a 
humbug. The jury seemed to be of the last opinion, 
for they returned a verdict for the defendant, and mulet- 
ed the plainut¥ in the costs. 


Paris. The Commerce states that “the superficies of 
Paris contained within the present wall is 31, 398, 800 
square yards. When the enceinte continue at prssent in 
progress of construction is completed, the superficies 
will be 267,505,000 square yards, nearly as great as the 
superficies of the city of London.” The population of 
Paris, according to the census taken in 1841, amounted 
to 912,330 inhabitants. To which being added the 
troops of the garrison and strangers would increase the 
population to 1,035,008, 

Porm MARKET. The Cincinnati Times, of the 25th 
ult. says, that about 9,000 hogs have been cut up, to that 
date. Price ranged trom 81 50 to $2. 12, paid almost in- 
variably in Illinois state bank notes. Last year 100,000 
hogs were cut up in this place, this year number estimat- 
ed at about 130, 000. At present 3,000 here now in 
pen;—prices now paid 81 75 to $2. 


Rain ROAD 1rEMs. The Housatonic rail road is so far 
completed that cars run daily trom Bridgeport to Green- 
bush, and between Bridgeport and West Stockbridge 
from thence there is an unbroken line to Boston. 


Steam Boat ITEMS. The steamer Hector, captain 
Crawford, bound to N. Orleans with L600 bales of cot- 
ton on board, was burnt on the 12th inst. off the mouth 
of Arkansas river. Bont and cargo a total loss. One 
passenger jumped overboard and was drowned in at- 
teinptiug to reach the shore. 

The Nonpureil steamer, with 1,000 pigs of lead for 
Pittsburg from St. Louis was snaged at “the Graveyard,” 
on the Mississippi lately. She was built in 1839—cost 
$20.000—owned principally in Cincinnati. The engine 
and 700 pies of the lead were sa ved—boat a total loes, 

On the Ith ult. the boilers of the steamer Chamois ex- 
ploded on the Chattahoochie river, Geo, near Mount 
Vernon, and pertectly demelshed the boat. ‘Phe engi- 
neer, a Mr. Floyd, a deck hand, Mr. Vail, and the stew- 
ard were instantly killgd, and several others injured. 

The steamer Oneida sprang aleak during the gale on 
the lakes, and was run ashure at Stony Point, between 
Kingston and Sackeus Harbor, and is a total wreck— 
owned at Oswegu. 


Sxew fell on the Western river, Ohio, on the Sth, at 
Alton. Ill. on the 9th, at Nashville, Lenn. on the 12ih, at 
Cincinnati on the 1dth, and ice formed at New Orleans 
on the i9th. In the western part of the state of New 
York snow fell to the depth of two feet during the storm 
of the Isthand Ich. ‘There was considerable ice in the 
river at St. Louis on the Mth. On the och we hada 
regular north-east snow storm in Maryland. 


Tus Lunger Frape. Few persons are aware of the 
extensive lumber trade carried on in Chicago. The 
lumber is got from Green Bay and Michigan. That 
from Michigan comes principally from Grand River and 
Muskegon, and a litile trom St. Joseph and Kalamazoo, 
No less than 14 vessels, carrvingon an average 35 M, 
are employed in this trade; 6,000,000 ft. have been sold 
at this market during the present year. 


Tus “Prize Ficurers.” as they are familiarly termed, 
Three of them, James Sullivan, John McCleester and 
George Kensett, indicted at White Piaius, New York, 
as accessories to the inhuman death of McCoy, have 
been tried, and found euity of manslaughter in the fourth 
dea ret —but recominended by the jury to the clemency of 
the governor?—What a farce! Lily, the champion, ars 
rived at Liverpool in the George Washington, and was 
arrested there on the à1st October, but released, as no 
demand had been inude from this country to dehver him 
up. 

Tonacco. Superior Maryland continues in demand, 
but all other kinds are dull. Prices, as last quoted. In- 
spectious of last weck in Balümore comprised ouly 
Maryland and 55 Ohio. 


Wueat. 12,000 bushels Pennsylvania red brought - 
88 cents last week ia Ealtimore— 1200 bushels sold a 
partly for shipment and partly for grinding. Very 
Maryland or Virginia wheat at market.—Prices 79 
cents fur good. 


Weatuer. During the month of October, and of 
vember up to the Iih, we had delwhttal mild au 
weather. On the 18th and 19th a tremendous gale 
snow storm occurred upon the lakes doing great dan 
and winter therefore set in in earnest. On the 24th 
New York canals were closed with ice. 


WYOMING IRON works. „The Wyoming Iron M 
were just put in full operation on Saturday last. 
learn that iron was made into blooms during that 
Anthracite coal was exclusively used in the pud 
and heating process. lie works may now be pro 
conunued in successful operation. 
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The British steamer Columbia reached Boston on 
the 6th instant, after a rough passage from Liverpool 
via Halifax. She brings Liverpool dates to the 19th 
ujt. fifteen days later than those heretofore received. 

here is but little news of importance from Europe. 

Trade had undergone little variation. Cotton re- 
mained firm at former prices, considerable sales had 
been effected. The corn market had slightly im- 

roved, but there was great want of confidence in 
its stability. Some maintain that the prices have 
been at their lowest—others insist that they will yet 
decline. 

The failure of the house of Ferguson, Brothers & 
Co. at Calcutta, is announced. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris journals at present are principally oc- 
cupied in discussing the “right of search” question. 
The Presse having announced that the protocal for 
the ratification of the treaty of 1841 has been closed, 
the Courter Francais and other journals declared that 
this alone will not satisfy the French nation; and that 
as the Enghel government has, by its recent treaty 
wi the United States, recognised the practicability 
of the suppression of the slave trade, by other means 
than those proposed for by the treaties of 1831 and 
and 1833 with France, it is the duty of the French 
government to demand their revocation, and the 
adoption of the treaty on the same basis as that 
agreed upon with America. l 


PRUSSIA. 

RAIL wars. The Frankfort correspondent of the 
London Times furnishes the following information 
in regard to the railways constructed and commen- 
ced in Prussia. 

The proposition relating to the rail ways states, 
that in addition to the rail way . between Berlin and 
Cothen, from Magdeburg to the frontier of Saxony, 
from Dusseldorf to Elberfeld, and from Cologne to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, with the continuation nearly finish- 
ed to Liege, which may be considered as terminated, 
the capital is fully secured for the following lines:— 
From Berlin to Stettin; from Berlin to Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder; Magdeburg to Halberstadt, Cologne to 
Bonn, Breslau, and Friburg; and Breslau to Oppeln. 

It ivy, however, considered necessary to construct 
rail ways on the following lines on government ac- 
count, or with the aid of the government, which will 
either advance a portion of the necessary capital, or 
guarantee the interest for a stated period. The com- 
mittees, it is expected, will recommend the latter 
plan, and will leave the execution to private compa- 
nies, guarantecing 33 per cent. interest; 

Length. 
German miles. 
From the Hanover frontier to Cologne (Rhine 


Through Thuringen towards Frankfort (Middle 


Rhine) 5 
Berlin to Konigsberg, with a side line to Dant- 
zie. 30 
Frankfort on the Oder to Silesia and the Aus- 35 
trian frontier 15 
From Posen, north to West Prussia, and south io 
Silesia 40 
German miles l 220 
Or, English miles 1,055 


_ The capital required for the erection of single 

lines of rails estimated according to the expenditure 

the rail ways already constructed, with some de- 

uction on account of the favourable surface of the 

greatest part of the country to be traversed, is not 

bup to exceed 55,000,000 dollars for the whole. 
Vol. XI1UD—Sia. 15. 


given up to the pillage of the natives. 


The cost of the lines already constructed amounts 


to 
Per German mile. 


Dollars. 
Berlin, Potsdam line 400,000 
Magdeburg, Leipsic 205,000 
Berlin, Cothen 220,000 
Dusseldorf, Elberfield 500.000 
Rhenish 600,000 
The cost of those now building has been 
Per mile. 
Dollars. 
Berlin, Frankſort on the Oder 260,000 
Berlin, Stettin 170.000 
Berlin, Breslau, Oppeln 160,000 
Cologne to Bonn 230,000 
Magdeburg to Halberstadt 220,000 
Average 290,000 
CANADA. 


RralIAroRT. The Chronicle, pablished at St. 


The results of this victory have been remarkable. 
The Mandarins in the two most fertile provinces of 
China were dreadfully alarmed lest Wangchow-Foe 
and Nankin should be, taken and sacked, and the 
mouth of the great canal seized. They sent a flying 
express for a son or some other relation of Howqva, 
the old Hong merchant of Canton, in order to inter- 
pret between them and the English. They exhibited 
a wish to make terms, but whether with the object 
of merely gaining time, does not appear certain. 


The approach of the expedition to the mouth of 
the great canal, and the dangers that threaten Nan- 
kin would, it was thought. induce the emperor to 
make an equitable arrangement, but doubts were 
still entertained of his being exactly informed of th 
truth. The efforts of the Chinese authorities to make 
resistance have hitherto been very great. A p.o- 
clamation issued by the emperor in the beginning of 
June breathes most decided hostility to the “barba- 
rians,” but does not brag of the valor of his gene- 
rals and soldiers. This proclamation, it ought to be 


John, N. B. calls upon the press of Canada to agitate | remarked, is dated prior to the attack on Shang hii. 


the importance on the part of Grert Britain,of clos- 
ing the West India ports agrinst the commerce of the 
United States as a retaliatory measure for their in- | 
crease of duties on British manufactures, and as a , 
compensation to the Colonies for their partial loss of 
the timber trade. 

CHINA. 


In China since the arrival of reinforcements, sir 
Henry Pottinger appears to go on with considerable 
vigor; and although the war is in some respects call- 
eda “buccaneering expedition” by the buccaneers 
themselves, it begins to assume rather a formidable 
aspect. After the utter destruction of the Chapoo, 
with all its batteries, public buildings, arms, and 
ammunitions, was effected, the expedition entered | 
the great river Yeng tse Keang, and at day light on 
the morning of the 16th of June anchored before 
formidable fortifications on the shore. In two hours 
the batteries of the enemy were silenced, when our 
seamen and marines landed, and before the troops 
could be disembarked, drove the Chinese out of them | 
and captured the guns. 

On the 19th, the city of Shanghal submitted to the 
British after a gallant resistance, when its public 
buildings were immediately destroyed, and granaries 
Such is the 
state of affairs in China, and much dissatisfaction is 
now expressed in this country with the entire pro- 
ceedings in the east. All parties heartily wish for a 
settlement of aflairs both in India and China. 


The progress and result of the conflict is published 
in an official circular, by her majesty's plenipoten- 
tiary in China, from which we condense as follows: 

After destroying the batteries, magazines, and bar- 
racks, and other public buildings, as well as ordi- 
nance, arms and ammunition, the troops were re- 
embarked and the expedition quitted their post. The 
Chinese authorities had erected immense lines ‘of 
works to defend the entrances of both rivers, and 
seem to have been so confident of their ability to re- 
pel us, that they permitted a very close reconnoisance 
to be made in two of the small steamers, by their 
excellencies the naval and military commanders-in 
chief, on the 14th inst., and even cheered and en- 
couraged the boats which were sent in the same 
night to lay down bouys to guide the ships of war to 
their allotted positions of attack. 

It appears almost miraculous that the casualties 
should not have been much greater, considering how 
well the Chinese served their guns. The Blonde 
frigate had fourteen shot in her hull; the Sesostris 
steamer eleven; and all the ships engaged more or 
less. The loss on the part of the enemy is supposed 
to have been about eighty killed, and a proportionate 
number wounded. l 

“On the 19th two more batteries close to the city 
of Shang-hai opened their guns on the advanced di- 
vision of the light squadron, but, on receiving a 
couple of broadsides, the Chinese fled; and the bat- 
teries, which contained 48 guns, (17 of them brass) 
were instantly occupied, and the troops took posses- 
sion of the city, where the public buildings were 
destroyed, and the extensive government granaries 
given to the people. 

“The Chinese high officers and troops are sup- 

osed to have fled in the direction of the cities (f 
Soochow, Wangchoo-foo, and Nankin. 


The mercantile news brought by the overland mail 
is disheartening in every respect. European goods 
were selling at various prices, and the trade of the 
country was not sufficient to employ the numerous 
ships that had arrived out seeking employment, many 
of which would not carn enough to pay the wages of 
the sailors. At the same time the destruction of the 
indigo crop, and the failure of the extensive mer- 
cantile house of messrs. Briggs, Thurburn & Co. of 
London, must affect credit injuriously, and entail se- 
rions embarrassments on many other firms in India. 


MEXICO. 


Santa Anna left Mexico on Nov. 2nd forihis resi- 
dence Mango de Clavo, 16 miles from Vera Cruz, 
where he has a body of the military. His plea is 
shattered health. Gen. Bravo acts as president in 
his place during his absence. It as apprehended 
that Santa Anna will dissolve the congress, if the pro- 


ject of a constitution which they are to present ina 


few days should be a federal one, of which there is 
little doubt. If so, further civil commotions aro 
looked for. 

The United States sloop of war Falmouth arrived 
at Vera Cruz on the 4th November from Pensacola 
and was detained there by the American minister, 
who was awaiting instructions from Washington. 
The United States steamer Missouri, Capt. Newton, 
also arrived at same port on the 7th, with a special 
messenger from this government. 


By an ordinance of the 16th October, it appears 
that Santa Anna has established primary schools of 
public instruction throughout all the departments of 
the republic. The ordinance is of great length, 
drawn up with great care, and apparently framed by 
an experienced hand. The Lancasterian system of 
education is to be adopted. 


By a special decree of Santa Anna, the privilege of 
navigating the Rio Grande with steamboats has been 
granted to Dr. Francisco Garay, brigadier general. 
The ordinance on the subject contains a number of 
restrictions relative to the people of Texas, and of 
countries having affinities with Texas. 


The shock of an earthquake was felt on the 18th 
ult. at Tetela, a village near the mountanns of Puebla. 
At the same time the To Ecano emitted an immense 
quantity of thick red smoke. No damage was done. 

The arrival of Santa Anna at his hacienda of an- 
go de Clave,” was greeled with salvos of artillery, 
and other tokens of rejoicing. i‘ 

A new tariff went into operation in Mexico on the 
Ist of this month, which admits many articles of trade 
into this country heretofore contraband. 


A decree of the Mexican government allows a 
bounty of 8 pT cent. on the exportation of all the 
productions of the nation—coin excepted. 

The proclamation of the Mexican general fixes the 
number of invaders of Yucatan at 6,000 men. 

The U. S. steamer Missouri brings the latest ac- 
counts. It was understood that Santa Anna was op- 
posed to the project ſorthe new constitution preposed 
by the constituant congress, and which was published 
in the Mexican Siglo, of the 7th ult. It is demucratic 
— federal in features. 

The flower of the army had gone in the expedition 
against Yucatan, and at the last dates were approach- 


ing Campeachy. 


7 
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The British officers who, on furlough from home 
had taken out and commanded the Mexican iron stea- 
mer Guadaloupe, were ordered to return home. 

Accounts had been received from ‘Tobasco to the 
Gth of November, which announce that several at- 
tempts had been made to produce a new revolution 
against the authority of the central government. 

As the San Antonio prisoners, to the number of 
six-three, were being marched for the capital, four 
of them, viz: Messrs. Van Ness, Fitzgerald, Connor, 
and another, being recognised as having belonged to 
the Santa Fe expedition, were ordered to be shot; but 
General Tornel, secretary of war, interfered to 
commute their punishment to ten years’ imprison- 
ment. The rest of the capured were to be marched 
to Perote, aud it was believed they would be well 


used. 
TEXAS. 

The Austin (Texas) Gazette publishes the treaty 
of peace entered into between Messrs. Shroud, Wil- 
liams, and Durst, commissioners on the part of thut 
republic, and the Caddoes, Ironies, Boluxies, and Na- 
dargoes, through their several chiefs. 

‘The treaty was brought about by the expressed 
desire of these tribes for peace. 

7 WEST INDIES. 
"EMANCIPATION IN THE Frexcu West IN pIFES.— 
The, Paris correspondent of the National Intelligen- 
cer, thus announces, under date of Ist Nov. that the 
commission charged by ministers to consider the ex- 
pedicncy of negro emancipation in the colonies, had 
decided in its favor. 

“The French Colonial delegates tilt daily in the 
journals against the plan of negro-emancipation—a 
measure which the government commission under 
the duke de Broglie have matured on paper. Sev- 
eral of the most influential editors reply tu the dele- 
gates: “Your struggles and the counsels and remon- 
strances of the Colonial authorities are vain; eman- 
cipation must be; make the best of necessity.”— 
However, amid so many other dilemmas for the go- 
verument, this may be long postponed in the execu- 
tion.” 

Barnapors. The brig Antartic brings late new 
from Barbadoes. The yellow fever prevailed consi- 
derably. The prospect for crops was good. 

Tripan. There is a prospect of great judicial 
reform. Trial by jury and the English law of evi- 
dence were to be introduced in criminal cases. The 
emigration to Trinidad from the Islands still continu- 
ed, principally from Anguilla, which had been inun- 


dated by a hurricane, which destroyed all the crops | sidcration this letter, which was accordingly dune. 


and threatened the inhabitants with starvation. The 
crop of Trinidad exceeds 20,000 hhds. 
7 SOUTH AMERICA. > 

Canacas. A Crusade preached against the U. States. 
A letter from Caracas to a gentleman of this city, 
bearing date 15th of October, says: 

The only news here is the arrival of a bishop and 
an envoy extraordinary from Santa Anna, of Mexico, 
to preach a crusade against the United States, and 
to unite all the South American Republics against 
Brother Jonathan, who, he attempts to prove, in- 
tends conquering all from Mexico to Chili, on the 
Pacific, and that the battle must be fought in Mexi- 
co, by Santa Anna, as the proper champion of the 
Spanish race. He will not succeed here. 
proceeds to Bogota, and then through all these coun- 
tries. 

The envoy is publishing articles in our weekly pa- 
pers to raise public opinion in his favor. 

The bishop calls himself Bishop of Yucatan, which 
has separated from Mexico.” {Ere Post. 


— — — 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Elisha Hatheway, jr. of Massachusetts, to be con- 
sul of the United States for the port of Hobart Town, 
in Van Dieman’s Land. 


CONGRESSMEN. James W. WIL LIAus, esq. re- 
presentative from the district composed of IIartſord, 
Carroll and Baltimore counties, Maryland, left his 
residence for the seat of government on the 2d inst. 
and was found lifeless in the carriage shortly after. 
having died of apoplexy. He had a severe attack of 
the same character whilst speaker of the house of 
delegates a few years since at Annapolis. 


Wa. C. Preston, esq. senator from South Carolina, 
has resigned his seat in the United States senate. A 
communication to that effect addressed to the legis- 
lature of that state, was laid before them on the 25th 
ult. His period of service would have expired on 
on the 4th March, 18-43. 


The hon. Grorce McDerrie has been elected for 
the remainder of his term, and also for a further 
term of six years succeeding the expiration of that 
term, (that is from the 4th of March next.) 
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He next, question of our claims upon Mexico, have all formed 
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Uxitep STATES SENATOR FROM GEORGIA. On Wiskonsan, 
the 30th ult. Mr. Colquitt, at present a representative lowa, 8 8 43,646 50 
in congress, was on the fourth ballot, elected United Plorida, 
States senator. ; . — — 
Ax AccmEvr occurred on the 30th ult. to the stage Total, $937,216 70 


in which several of the members of congress were ne Whale „ consisting of sur- 

passengers on their Way to the seat of government, ae ia Ra COUT OU tO Pee 

from the wast. Near Mount Sterling Ohio, the stage fund 5 e 273 

capsized and was precipitated twenty feet down a ry F O 
: As the net sum directed to be distributed 


wrecipice. Messrs. Canurners and GENTRY repre: ee 

ante of Tennessce, Mr. Lane and Mr. Wat. | 1 states under the then-existing ps 

LACE, representatives. and Mr. Smitu, senator of The s has b . $362,144 18 

Indiana, were detained on the road in consequence ol eee pperlionedsaslolows: 

injuries received. None of them, we are glad to learn, States, Se. Shares. 

are considered as dangerously hurt. Maine. 17.554 90 
New Hampshire.. „ 9.955 64 
Massachusetts, . x : i ‘ 25,807 92 


RESIGNATION OF J.C. CALHOUN, Esa. On Rhode Island. 
a ? 


the 3d inst. the following Ictter was recieved and read j i i R . - 3,807 92 
in the legislature of South Carolina: E - 6 6 «  « 10,345.43 
Fort Ill, Nove 26, 180%) “leva eo ty Meee 

To the senate and house of representatives: Naw dene : . ° . : 84.974 15 
It is my intention to retire from the senate, at the penns ico ; i : c . - 13,000 42 
close of the present congress; and, as it is the policy 3 te. SS mi . 60.313 27 
of the state to fill the place of senator in advance, to | Maryland. : ° ; è ° 2.605 30 
guard against the contingency of a vacancy, in order Vir sia 2 * ‘ s ° . . 15,187 54 
that the legislature may have the opportunity of do- No Carolina. : i i : 2955 55 

? a e 0 0 e 25 


ing so in my case, I herewith resigning my place of | 
senator in congress, to take ellect after the 4th of 
March next. 


South Carolina, . ; ; : 


; 16,2 
Georgia, ; : r 3 a 


20,256 43 


l avail myself of the occasion to express my pro- striata i ee 
found gratitude to the legislature and the people 01 4 ales ° i i ; : 40 10 19 
the state, for the many marks of confidence ] have endes : i . . . 9,971 59 
received from them, and for their firm, unwavering | e i : à j ° 26,446 63 
support, in the many trying scenes, through which it, oes J» ° ° ° i i 24,731 31 
has been my lot to pass in the long period of thirty- (daa? e i ` : . e 93,157 53 
one years in the service of the union. In 180 E ? ° : 23,994 54 

That the state may Jong retain her high standing e " f ' f . 16.654 33 
in the union, and that the union itself with our free | W i i : i 12,608 57 
and happy and glorious institutions, may be transmit- III 1 „ 23134 60 
ted to the latest generation, shall, to my last breath, Wick oe i ` ` ° š í 7,426 03 
ever be my ardent prayer. With the highest respect, 10 e à i ' ; a 10345 
Lam, Se. // ee a ee a WEES Oe 

Mr. Memminger moved, by a chaste introduction, District of Columbia i ° 15 = 

i ‘ : : : 


in which he spoke of the eminent services of this 

distinguished statesman, and the lively regret which 

would be experienced throughout the state, when Total ge 3 ‘ A ‘ 562,144 18 
ia) 


his determination to retire from public service in the | W i ic 
a A ; a e see it notieed that one or 
United States senate is known, that a special com- received their portion of 1 „ 


mittee be appointed to join the committee of the 
) ; others have resolved not to recciv it’s, amongs 
senate to consist of seven members to take into con- them are South Carolina 0 5 e 
al > . 


| 


i P 1 7 1 and Enquirer complains at 
ye delay of the land office department in taki 
DIPLOMATIC. The Baltimore American says: : four 1 to ascertain and d 15 os divi. 
“Our fellow townsman, Brantz Mayer, esq., secre- dend, which it alleges ought to hare been declared 
tary of legation at Mexico, reached this city on Sa- and paid according to law, early in July. This dela 
turday evening. Mr. Mayer has come home on af they attribute to political motives of course ae. 
short visit to his relatives and friends, after which sign to influence pending elections, &c.—and alledge 
he will return to the duties of his post. Those du- besides, that the president used the power which thre 
ties, during the period of his residence in Mexico | land laws repose in the hands of the executive, of or- 
| have been unusually arduous and important, on ac- i dering public sales of the lands at discretion in such 
count of the various questions of moment which a Way, as manifestly to diminish’the amount of re- 
have been agitated within the past ycar between the ceipts on this account during the period that the dis- 
| United States and Mexico. ‘The affair of the Texan | tribution act was in ſorceno public sales being made 


| Santa Fe prisoners, the letter of Bocanegra, and the during the period. 


sti aims “If, says the Enqui et 
exciting matters for diplomacy to settle. ‘That they into 1 SO 5 535 
have all been settled, or are in a fair train for settle- emigration, the sum now to be distributed would 
mien, is a circumstance no less gratifying than it is have amounted to millions instead of a few hundred 
indicative of the active and honorable duties of our | thousand dollars, and the share of New York : 
legation at Mexico; and in the discharge of those have been ten Gales Uciehty-five (hoy ae d P 8 . 
responsible duties we kuow that Mr. Mayer has not | “Those who have observed the el ad 
been undistinguished. itisernents of land sales during this year, and “iio 
| know the actual demand at the west will need no 
ARRIVAL OF GEN. CASS FROM FRANCE, details of proof. Our lands, instead of being expos- 
Amongst the passengers of the steamer Columbia, ed to regular sale to the profit of the land fund and 
arrived on the 6th at Boston, was the American the advantage of willing purchasers at fair competi- 
minister at the French court, gen. Cass. On the day tion, have been purposely, wilfully withheld from 
previous to his departure from Paris a dinner was sale, and abandoned to the squatters who will take 
8 1 1 „ by about a hundred Americans by force what they cannot buy.” 
resident in that city. N The Portland Advertiser of tho 29th u i 
Mr. Ledyard, son-in-law of gen. Cass, remains in similar complaints of the See ee te aaa 
Paris as charge d’affairs. ly kept back the public lands from market “until af- 
i l ter he had checked the system of distribution”— 
F LAN DS—Disrrirution SaALEs.— adds, There is the 11 5 reason to believe this ri 
ie following is the gross proceeds of the sale of the fact that as soon as there appeared any dan 
public lands for the half year from the Ist January that congress would pass a tarill’ bill and therety 
to the 30th June, 1842, obtained as follows: leave the land bill in force, the organs of the 1 


—— 
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From oe ‘ : š é $12,534 27 ey openly declared that he would withhold, or at 
o ‘ $ : 39,125 53 least urged that he should suspend the sales as far 
ener : : 5 : e 06 as possible, until congress should be brought to 
oe . . i . 113,52 94 terms. At any rate it is true, there were but scanty 
5 i à ` $ 18,295 935 sales while the distribution bill was going to take 
ons 15 ` g : . 38,377 32 effect. Now, the president has thrown vast quanti- 
a ppi, » 5 ; . 32.913 52 ties into market at once. He advertises to be sold 
À abama, ; ; : 71,228 19 between the 2d of January and the Gth of March 
Michigan, . . . 15,494 68 next, upwards of five miilions & acres, which will 


amount at the minimum price alone, to in : 
$713,570 20 millions anda half of dollars!” ’ cre than six 


—— — — 
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The receipts from the Ist July to the period of the 
assage of the tariff act, when the distribution ccas- 
ed, have not yet been published—probably not ascer- 
tained. ‘They are estimated at about 5184, 000. 

Tie Platte (Mo.) Eagle says that great numbers 
of emigrants are daily arriving in the upper counties 
of the Platte purchase, and that nearly the whole of 
that section will be covered by pre-emption. 


RELATIONS WITH MEX{CO.—The U. States 
steamer Missouri, capt. Newton, reached below New 
Orleans on the 22d ult. in three and a half days from 
Vera Cruz. She brought as passengers Srantz 
Maver, Esq. secretary of legation, P. A. SOUTHALL, 
bearer of despatches from our minister at Mexico, 
ar Timoteo Haario, private secretary of his ma- 
jesty the king of the Sandwich islands, and Mr. Was. 
Ricuarps, his interpreter; and six of the Santa Fe 
prisoners. 

From various sources entitled to credit, we are 
gratified to learn that the difficulties existing between 
the United States government and that of Mexico are 
in a fair way of amicable and speedy adjustment. 

The Diario del Gobierno of the Sth ult. takes great 

leasure in stating that all the existing difficulties 
1 the United States and Mexico had been set- 
led. 

The New Orleans Picayune states that the charac- 
ler of the despatches for the United States govern- 
ment is not known, but from all that can be learnt 
froin private letters, there is good reason to believe 
that all our pending ditficulties in relation to claims 
of American citizens will be most satisfactorily ar- 
ranged upon terms compatible with the honor and 
interest of our country. 

The Philadelphia Gazette, on the authority of a 
private letter from Mexico to a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, dated the Sth November, states that a treaty 
had just been concluded between the Mexican gov- 
ernment und our minister, general Waddy Thompson, 
forthe payment of the awards made by the late 
convention at Washington. The payments to be 
made in instalments of onc-twentieth every three 
months, and the proceeds of the Mexican custom 
house and some of the taxes are pledged to the Ame- 
rican government for the fulfilment of the treaty. 


a THE NAVY. 

The United States ship Delaware, capt. Macauley, 
(ag ship of commodore Morris), was at Rio Janeiro, 
Sti October; the United States schooner Enterprise, 
to sail about 15th for Montevideo. 

Commopore Barron has relinquished the station 
of governor of the naval asylum on the Schuylkill, 
with a view, it is said, to retire into private life. 


Lx T ENAVT Witxes. We learn from the National 
Intelligencer that four suits in trespass, vi et armis, 
for assault and battery, and false imprisonment, have 
been instituted in the United States circuit court, now 
sitting in that city, against licutenant Wilkes, late 
commander of the exploring expedition. The wrongs 
complained of are alleged to have becn committed 
on board the United States ship Vincennes, during 
her late cruise. Lieutenant W. has entered bail in 
the sum of three thousand dollars in each case. 

The sloop-of-war Falmouth, captain Macintosh, 
was the only United States government vessel left by 
the Missouri at Vera Cruz. She was expected to 
leave shortly for New Orleans with $230,000 in 
specie. 

Tne Saxvpwien Cmer, whose arrival in the 
steamer Missouri is noticed above, is spoken of in a 
letter from an officer in the United States ship Fal- 
mouth, at Vera Cruz, as follows. “Mr. Richards, 
an American missionary from the Sandwich Islands, 
has politely offered to be the bearer of any communi- 
cations the officers may place in his charge. He ts 
travelling in company with the Chief of the Island for 
which he was missionary. The Chief visited the ship 
yesterday, and was received by the captain and ofli- 
cers, and shown by them every mark of respect. He 
is very thick sct, and stands about five feet nine in- 
ches, complexion like that of an Indian, and short 
straight black hair. He is going to Washington, New 
York, London, Paris, and all the fashionable cities of 
the east, and return home by the way of Cape Horn. 
He left his residence on the 15th July last, and came 
by the way of Panama, and will leave in a day or two 
for Havana, in the English mail steamer ‘Thames, 
and from thence to Savannah, Charleston, or New 
York.” 


Tue Navy Yano at Charlestown, has an arca of the prospects of the state of Maryland. 
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neer, who it was understood would bring with him 
towards the completion of the canal to the Mines of 
Allegany, the confidence and capital of those who 
had tested his capacities, integrity, and activity in 
other and similar undertakings, and with the aid 
of whom, contracts could be effected for the comple- 
tion of the work in a short space of time, provided 
the state and the company would secure to those who 
now made advances, the first proceeds of the work 
after its completion, to an amount adequate to the 
investment thus made. As neither the state nor the 
company have the means at command to carry on 
the work, this is as eligible a disposition as could 
be effected under such circumstances. The state 
will not be required to make any further advances— 
the canal will be completed to ihe mines, and so soon 
as the trade upon it shall realize beyond the interest 
of what it costs now to complete it, the state will 
begin to receive returns for the heavy investment 
already made towards its accomplishment. 

The Baltimore American of the 6th inst. says: 

A highly respected friend has sent us a communi- 
tion on this subject in which this appointment is thus 
spoken of: General McNeill is well known in this 
state, and is distinguished throughout the union for 
his talent and efficiency. As an engineer his skill 
and success have been eminently proved in more 
than one of the great works of internal improve- 

ment. In all requirements of judicious economy and 
financial administration, with an energy which is 
daunted by no difficulties, he is esteemed remarka- 
bly competent for the position to which he is now cal- 


2 THE ARMY. 

Usitep States pracoons. The ship Napier has 
reached N. Orleans from Baltimore, with capts. Lloyd 
J. Beale, and C. A. May, and about 170 men attach- 
ed to the Ist and 2d dragoons, and lieuts. Thompson, 
Saunders, Hamilton, Mason, Hammond, Noble, An- 
derson and Stanton. Those of the Ist regiment are 
on their wayjto Jefferson barracks, Missouri, such as 
belong to the 2d regiment are to be stationed at Fort 
Jessup, Baton Rouge, Fort Towson, and the Falls of 
Ouachita. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


VERMONT. 

Stavery. The annexed resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by both branches of the Vermont legis- 
lature: 

Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives, 

1. That as the representatives of the people of the 
state of Vermont, we do protest against the admis- 
sion into the union, of any state whose constitution 
tolerates domestic slavery, or the annexation of 
Texas. or any other territory, in which slavery exists. 

2. That we be, icve that congress have the power, 
by the constitution of the United States, to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the district of Colum- 
bia, and in the territories of the United States; and 
that if congress refuse to abolish slavery in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, that the seat of the general gov- | 
ernment ought to be removed from that district, to a | 
place where slavery and the slave trade do not exist. led. Upon such auspices we hope soon to see this 

3. That we belicve congress has constitutional important work in a train of completion. 
power to prohibit the slave trade between the sere. Much for the revenue of Maryland is expected 
ral states in this union, and to make such laws as shall : from the canal when finished, and in England it is 
eflectually prevent this trade, and ought to exercise looked to as the primary and sure resource to our 
this power. state for payment of her debt. All then must regard 

4. That the constitution of the United States ought | with deep interest any movement toward such a con- 
to be amended, so as to prevent the, existence and | summation, who cherish the interests of Maryland, 
maintenance of slavery in the United States in any] and are anxious for the day when she may be restor- 
form or manner. ed to her credit, blighted as it now is. The legisla- 

5. That our senators in congress be instructed, and ture we trust will co-operate with the canal compa- 
our representatives be requested, io present the ſore- ny in furthering the achievement of the enterprise. 
going resolutions to their respective houses in con- It is to be hoped that at its approaching session some 
gress, and to use their influence to carry out the expedient may be adopted for such an end, especially 
principles thereof. il (as was the case with the bills of the last session) 


6. That the governor of this state be requested to | 


transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to each 
of our senators und representatives in congress. 


~ 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
Treason triacs. To the indictinent against Col. 


it proposes tlie execution of the work without adding 


to the debt of the state. 


The appointment of Gen. McNeill is a subject of 


congratulation on another account. Itshows that no 


political influences have governed the appointment to 
the trust of presiding over so great a project. Con- 
nected as it is, so vitally, with the welfare of the 


‘SpricG, esq. resigned the presidency, aud general 
Wu. Ginns MeNzILL was unanimously clected to 


Cooley, charging him with the crime of high treason | State —hber honor as a debtor and her relief under 
for taking his scat as a representative in the legisla- ‘heavy taxation—all partizan bias should be excluded 


ture, under the people's constitution, he put in the | trom the councils which regulate this important state 


plea of justification, setting forth that that constitu- enterprise.” 

tion was the paramount law of the state, because it It is due to Mr. Srnic the retiring officer, to say 
1 7 : „ : ’ es 

na adopted by 118 ke being a 1 a a that his administration of the concerns of the compa- 

the voters, and the act of the sovereignty of the stale. ny, so far as we have ascertained, has been as efficient 


To this plea the acting government have replied, de- and satisfart 
! ‘tory as could have been : 
nying the fact these 13,9 4 votes were cast for that sae „ 5 ce 


Peat aAa Sop with the means at his disposal. 
constitution. Tt being incumbent on Col. Cooley to sional enginecr, however, nor so familiar with du- 
prove his plea, Samuel Y. Atwell, esq. his counsel, ties which the station under such embarrassments as 
has moved the court fora writ of duces tecum, to be it has had to labor against, required, in order to con- 
directed to the two secretaries of the people's consti- mand the confidence of the capitalists who were will- 
tion, sum:noning them to appearand bring with them | ing to adventure, provided gon. McNeill had charge 
into court, as evidence, all the original votes cast for of tig enterprize. Me. Sprigg under such circum- 
and against the poople’s constitution, which writ was stances did not hesitate to resizn. 
granted. Mr. Atwell has also taken out writs of 2 
suminons directed to every moderator and to every 
clerk who officiated at the several town meetings VIRGINIA. 
held for the election of delegates to the convention Rerrisats. The New York Journal of Commerce 
which framed the people's constitution, and writs of says: — The authorities of Virginia are now exacting 
summons directed to every Moderator and every clerk on all vessels bound to New York which put into 
who ofliciated at the several town meetings held for‘ their waters, a sun of money varying from three to 
receiving the votes for and against the adoption of ten dollars. The collector of the port of Norfolk 
that constitution, requiring the attendance of all of has fast sailing vessels with which he boards all ves- 
them as witnesses. sels passing oul of the 1 55 Peete they 

It is stated that if the above evidence is not deem anchor or not. Vessels driven in by stress of wea- 
ed sufficient, the defendant is determined to summon ther are not compelled to pay. 
every individual of the 13,944 voters as wilnesses. This results from the refusal of governor Seward 
J to comply with the Pee tere 9 the ee of 
m threc persons charged with the offence of enticin 
MARYLAND. . Spare abscond from Virginia. This is an 1 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


À srnative. 
stockholders took place on the 3d instant. alternati 


A mecting of tho 

M. C. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tue Dest or PENNSYLVANIA, ABOUT $40,000,009. 

is calculated to rcinspire the As the condition of Pennsylvania in a financial point 

e ol view, is every day becoming more interesting, the 

Au ar-! following outline of the actual position of the state, 


that station. 
This movement 
friends of that important improvement, and 


onc hundred acres, which is enclosed on the land side rangement was in agitation at the last session of the gleaned from authentic sources, possesses considera- 


. — 4 k . vo’ . 2 5 75 . 
by wall twelve feet high. The dry dock in this: legislature, which failed only in consequence of 


a ble importance. She owes a debt, contracted ceny 


Vid, is three hundred aud forty-one feet in length, ; trifling disagreement between the two houses on the to make Ler interval improvements, of more than 
* J i 


eizuty feet in width, and thirty tect in depth, 


Its instant when the constitution termiaated the session, 


thirty-nine millions of dollars composed cl the fol- 


cost was six hundred and seventy thousand and cighty- | and with that, the prospects of progressing with the lowing sums. 


nine dollars. Vessels requiring repairs, are floated 


in by the tide, and then left dry in the dock. 


l 
T 
4 


canal during the year. That arrangement contem-| 6 per cents. $1,929,059 37; 5 per cents. 832,788, 
plated enlisting: the services of this talented cngi-| 167 10, 4} per cents. $200,000; 4 per cents. (tempo- 
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The sum of $214,765 of the state interest is paya-, all dressed in red, and shipped away at the public 
ple in London, in sterling money. If ten per cent be charges some 2.000 miles, or say only to the south of 
added to this for exchange and bankers’ commissions, Spain, and fed there till wanted. 
the whole yearly interest will amount to $526,341, And now, to that same spot in the south of Spain, 
equal to 5 1-3 pet cept. per annum. gare thirty similar French artizans, from a French 
i Dumdrudge, in like manner wending, tillat length af- 
ter infinite effort, the two parties come into actual 
l LOUISIANA. | juxtaposition; and thirty stand fronting thirty, each 
eas House Braxt. The court house of Wash- with a gun in his hand. Straightway the word ‘fire’ 
oe pann 5 by fire a few 5 ei is given, and they blow the souls out of one anotber; 
e aa s ol the district court were Jost 10 e and in place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the 
conflagration. world has sixty dead carcasses. which it must bury 
ARKANSAS and anew shed tears for. Had these men any uar- 
f AS. rel? Busy as the devil is, not the smallest! They 
nn ho leisure ater ams was a a RTT apart were the Was eren uneon- 
st. . S ay. in so wide a universe re was even uncon- 
of the senate, and Mr. Thomas M. Collins speaker of 1 0 by commerce, some mutual belpfulness be- 
the house. Gov. Yell, in his message, recommends | tween them. How then? Simpleton—their govern- 
the winding up of the state bank. ors had fallen out, and instead of shooting one ano- 
ther, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads 
“shoot.” 


1. Add 6 per cent. stock issued for interest unpaid 
in July last, $574,118 71, bearing an interest of 548 


0. 

2. Claims of domestic creditors under the act of 
June 7, 1842, fled already, $1,159,041 65; E to be 
filed, (estimated) §200,000—making a tota of $l1,- 


— — 


3. Relief notes issued on the responsibility of the 
state. $2,206,690 68 interest one per cent till funded, 
622,006 40, making a total of principal, $39,262,037 ol, 
and of interest 1,864,238 56. 

There has also been received, under the Distribu- 
tion act of congress, $2,867,514 78, to which has 
been recently added another receipt of about $63,- 
000, but these require no provision for interest, nor 
is it probable that the state will be called upon to re- 
imburse them. 

The debt 18 distributed as follows7-according to 
the published statement of the 2d July, 1842, when 
the whole stood at 834,454,356 47. 


Domestic held in ‘oreign. 
Pennsylvania $9,635,613 47 England 820.026. 58 00 
17 | 


—— 


— 


Hemp. The Louisville Journal says. there is now 
POLITICAL ABOLITION. The number of abo- 


annually consumed by the manufactories in that city 


New York 417.856 00 Holland 1.822.266 00 about 2,500 tons of hemp—that an active demand | lition votes polled at the recent election in the state 
Alae aetta 129.000 00 France 570,000 00 exists there for the article at 54 per cwt., and not a of— a 
Dist. Columbia 86.220 00 West Indies 563.161 00 pound is on sale. Abolition. Total roles. 
Virginia 84.700 00 Switzerland 239 677 00 í — New Vork, was 7,262 40 1.420 
Delaware 76.180 00 Portugal , 250,803 00 OHIO. Massachusetts 6,179 114.339 
Indiana, i a 182 69 eee & China 400 i BULDING IN Cincrsnatr. The Cincinnati Repub- 1 about a say 380058 
e ina 24.900 00 C eee 30.558 00 lican says, that over six hundred brick buildings have | y 9 3'093 53.425 
~ jersey 13.994 00 Ttaly 30.525 00 been erected in that city during the present year— ermont _ 2,09 4 
8555 10000 00 Denmark 6.000 00 but adds that some two hundred of them are still 22 437 874.272 
Minois 7,100 00 Spain 5.000 00 without roofs, for the putting on of which a few days 22,4 eg 
Worth Carolina 2,500 00 tlalitax, N.S. 3,000 00 of pleasant weather is earnestly asked for by the In these five states, which are the strongholds of 
Secretary of war builders. the abolitionists, their vole amounts to about 21 per 
of the U. S., for } : i ; cent. of the whole number of votes. In the country 
, sundry Indian STATE Loa N. The New York Tribune of Satur- | at large not more than 1 per cent. This is the result 
tribes 100,000 00 day says— 85 a $200,000 redeemable S 1360, | of some eight or ten years’ hard work. And, what is 
os as privately oller yesterday by the state of Ohio b ly f ed 
23,736,206 00 f ; ATAR, | more, the laborers appear to be greatly encouras 
$10,716,150 47 $23,736,206 and was taken, we understand, by the Cincinnati by their success. our. Com. 


— 


— — — banks. The rate has not been made public, but it is 

The domestic creditors and the holders of relief supposed to be 69 or less. The highest bid by par- >, 

notes being probably all Pennsylvanians, these two | ties here is understood to have been 67%. The loan WESTERN RAIL ROAD. The Boston Trans- 
sums must be added to the class of Pennsylvania is to be applied to the repayment of the temporary cript gives the following statement of the gross fe- 


E that P generally, d and 1 loans made to the state by the banks.” ceipts on this road for each month of 1840, 1841 and 
to thirty-nine millions wo hundre sixty-tw a: 
0 of which Pennsylvania holds thirteen mil- “Tuanksarvina.— The governor has appointed the ie 1840. 1841. 1842. 
lions the other states one million—and foreigners 22d of this month to be observed as a day of thanks- Opened 66 Gradually opened Opened 
twenty-five millions. In this statement there may be | giving and prayer in that state. miles. more and more. 155 miles. 
room ſor some changes, but ſor the present, it is suf- . January 95.021 88,080 828.300 
ficient to speak of the debt of Pennsylvania, 35 being INDIANA. February 7,153 7.770 26.300 
thirty-nine millions two hundred and sixty-two dol-| Srarz Scrip. We understand that this paper is March 6.216 10 275 30.700 
lars, bearing an interest of eighteen 1 and depreciating every day in Cincinnati. The effort April 2816 10.692 36.200 
sixty-four thousand dollars. —Bicknell’s porter. made by brokers, at blowing it, up for the purpose of | May 8,750 12,006 41,900 
— sticking it on the Hoosiers, has proved an entire June 10,729 12,443 42,800 
ALABAMA. failure.—IJndiana Telegraph, 26th Nov. July 9,754 99 92 e 
5 RO » 52 50 
Coar. The Montgomery Advertiser says, that} A Wuic State Convention is to be held at Indi- August 12,162 22.52 55 
some coal has been prought to that city, procured in | anapolis on the 17th of January next, 15 ne ae September 16,582 23,500 58,500 


} i ; 7: 20,843 587000 
St. Clair county, on the Case river. The coal was pose of nominating e ndidates for gov A October 10,772 
first found in the bed of a small creek. The place povernor. g candidates $0! governor and licut. — — —— 


where it was procured lies about ten miles from the — 
river. >. MISSOURI. 
Dist. We copy from a Tuscaloosa paper the fol The legislature of this state met on the 2lst vlt. 


Jow ing yaluable table, furnished by the cashier of | q ; : 
: : n the house, col. Sterling Price was clected speaker 
the state bank of Alabama, showing the entire amount and in the senate, Mr. Houston was ses presi- 


of indebtedness incurred by that state lor banking | dent. The governor’s message is a very long docu 


895.945 $144,690 $121 ,000 
November 8.300 18.368 
December 8.102 19,251 


g112,347 5182,09 


TO THE FRIENDS OF SCIENCE. Last sum 


capital. ae j nk 
Amount R. Pay. aee t Am. Int. — mer I announced to my correspondents and to the 
100 900 e 1859. aTe bl, Gel. I. N. York 000 FLORIDA public generally that a form for keeping meteorolo- 
20.711. 5, 1853, J g 1, J ty 1, Lond 10 4325 T a gical journals would be prepared and sent to all those 
300 000, 3, 1866. Jan 1 Jul 1 [adore 20. 0 HE TIMET Matters are in a very deranged con- | in the United States Bermuda, West Indies, Azores, 
400,000, 5, 1 Cae „London, 20,000 dition in Middle Florida. The Tallahassee S'ar says | and the Canadas who should signify a willingness to 
166,000, 6, 1844, June 1, London, 9,960 i i . down for trial on the | co-operate with me in my endeavours to find out all 
efore the supreme court now in 10 | the phases of storms which oceur within the range ol 


166.000, 6. 1814, July 16, London, 9.960 5 b 
208.711. 5, 1858, Jan. 1. July 1, London, 10.135 at that place. The Star adds Property will not 
1,991,000, 5, 1803. May 1, Nov. 1. N. York, 99. (00 command money cotton, the great staple of the 
300,000, 5, 1966, Jan. 1, July h N. York, 15.000 country, cannot be sold for cash in this market. z let 
613,000, 5, 1866, Jan. 1, July 1. London, 30,900 [onses and lands are valueless, when placed in com- I have to announce now mat the “form is compe” 
BRANCH AT MONTGUMERY. petition with dollars and cents. Property sold under ed, and arrangements are made to strike off a suff. 
333,000, 6, 1844, Oct. 10, Lordon, 19.980 | execution at this time, will hardly sell for suflicient cient number to supply all who shall expressa wish to 
300.000, 5. 1852, May 1, Nov. 1, N. York, 15,000 to pay the costs of suit, sale and the fees of the aid in this most important undertaking. it is my i 
„208.UJ l. 5. 1863. Jan 1, July . London, 10.425 | officers.” oe tention to lay down on skeleton maps of the United 
8000 8 1955 ae a X in 2 1 y States by appropriate symbols all the most important 
B-D. : aa ee Vork. $e hases of the great storms which come within the 
417.000, 5, 1366, Jan. 1, July 1, Lendon, 20,000 f | b f and thus d 
BRANCH AT HUNTSVILLE. range o our simu taneous 0 serva 100; an us 
190 000, 8, 1844, Nov. l, Lendon, 11, 400 hoped that we will be able to determine the shape and | 
5. 1858, Jan. 1, July 1, London, 10.434 size of all storms, whether they are round or oblong: | 
y ` : : 
469,000, 5, 1865, May 1, Nov. 1, N. York, 23,450 and if oblong. whether they move side-foremos! OF end 
500,000, 5, 1866, June 1, Dec. 1, N. Orls., 25,000 foremost or obliquely; and their velocity of motion 2" 
BRANCH AT DECATUR. . the direction which they take in all the different se? ` 
e $, 1855 Hel. l, july 1 1 9.540 sons of the year: the course that the wind blows ina? 
800 600 5, 1863 May 1 Nov i, N York 50.000 beyond the borders of the storm; the fluctuation of if 
500 000 5 1865, June i, Dec. 1, N. Orls. 25,000 barometer and change of temperature which generally 
„ BANK OF MOBILE. ae accompany storms, and the extent to which their it 
600,000, 5, 1859, Jan. 1, July J, London, 30,000 fluence is felt beyond their borders. | 
Now, as many of these particulars can be observed 


as well without meteorogical instruments os with them 
it is manifest that all who will send mca faithful ae 
co int of the winds and weather, will essentially coo” ; 
tribute to the great end in view. Editors of papen 


the wide spread simultancous observations about to 
be established. 


ees ee a — — — 


ISCELLANEOUS. 


2 8 

WAR DESCRIBED BY CARLYLE. What, 
speaking in quite unoſſicial language, is the net pur- 
port and upshot of war? To my own knowledge, for 
example there dwell and toil in the British village of 
Dumdrudge usually some 500 souls. From these, 
by certain ‘natural enemies“ of the French, there 
are successively selected during the French war, say 
30 able bodied men. Dumdrudge, at her own expense 
has suckled and nursed them, she has not without 
difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and 
even trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, 
another build, another hammer, and the weakest can 
stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, 


amid much weeping and swearing, they are selected, 


— 


—— i 
89.83 1005 debt. Annual interest, F502. 865 


One fifth part of £234,800, negotiated by Alexander 
Pope, Esq. 
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too, who netiec ereat storms, mar be of much service the prejudices that existed amongst his oracle HK 
` * È p J + 


e — — 


. 7 l . . 
Oy ieee the time of greatest violence, and the; brethren to the colonisation seneme, 


direction of the wind and time of change, and sending 
a paper containing the account to the surgeon general’s 
office, Washinton city, with the world “metcorology” 
marked on the corner of the envelope. All papers 
and journals thus directed will come tomy hands, as ] 
am uow attached to that bureau, and after being care- 
fully collated with each other, will be deposited in 
the archives of that oftice, to aid the future meteoro- 
logist in developing laws which the present state of 
the science may not enable us to detect. Let none 
think their mite too insignificant to be thrown into this 
common treasury. 

Journals, according to the adopted plan, will be kept 
at all the military stations of the United States; and 
the secretary of the Navy has given orders for the 
same to be done at the naval stations and ships of war 
on our coast. Forins also will be sent to all the light- 
houses and floating lights, and many of them will at 
Jeast keep journals of the wind and weather. Go- 
vernor Reid, of Bermuda, has promised to send me 
journals from that island, and I have the promise 
of various journals from Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia. 

There are many of the colleges of the United States 
from whom I have not yet had such promise; but I 
now appeal to them all with confidence to unite in 
their etforts to. perfect this most interesting science. 

There are one hundred and three colleges in these 
United States and very many high schools, and as it 
is known that barometric fluctuations accompany 
storms, it is manifest that the direction in which 
storms move, and their velocity, may be ascertained 
by observations on the barometer alone made at these 
Various institutions. The number of observers 
cannot be too great. JAMES P. ESPY. 
Surgeon gen’s. office, Washington, December 2, 1842. 


EXPEDITION TO LIBERIA. 
dd Deen 8 

The tide seems at length to be changing. The 
opposition which the Colonization Society has had 
solong to encounter, from those unfriendly to the 
benevolent object of the association, and which for 
1 95 years scemed absolutely to have enveloped the 
whole colored population of this state, in an invete- 
rate delusion, appears at length to be dissipating, be- 
fore the mild, peaceable, persevering efforts of those 
who have never intermitted in their zeal nor slack- 
ened in their confidence in the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of their object. 

The barque Globe, a fine large vessel this day 
leaves the port of Baltimore for Liberia, having on 
board about one hundred and fifty emigrants, thirty of 
whom go to Monrovia, under care of the American 
Colonization Society, and the remainder go to Cape 
Palmas, under carc of the Maryland Colonization 
Society. This is the largest expedition that has 
ever left for that destination, and this would have 
been largér, could all who were desirous to go, have 
been accommodated and the means had been ade- 
quate for their outfit. There is now distinctly a 
growing disposition to emigrate in that direction. 

he superiority of that region as a home for the 
colored people will soon be too obvious for longer 
question. The colored people are at length awak- 
ening to those advantages; they are beginning to 
look for a home where they too may enjoy the advan- 
tages of freedom—and where they may have a 
country of their own. 


How it has happened, that they have so long been 
blind to their own interest, might be accounted for, 
ut we refrain from that topic. The proper means 
of undeceiving them, were obvious, but required time. 
he dawning of that day is beginning to gild the 
horizon. Time has been afforded to test the scheme 
of colonization—and now, those of thenselres who 
ave expericnced the benefits of the change, come 
from Liberia, and show them the truth—and they that 
hear and sce, have hard work indeed to remain 
doubtful, with the aid of all their prejudices and 
misdirected determination. They may have resist- 
the testimony of one or two—but a tide of testi- 
Mony—a stream of light and truth, will penetrate 
and convince even the most obdurate, 
A few days since we came up the Chesapeake bay 
im a steamboat, on board of which were some thirty 
odd of those emigrants on their way from Dorches- 
ter county, Md., to take passage for Liberia in the 
Globe. They consisted of as fine hearty looking, 
decently dressed, intelligent, and well behaved co- 
ored people, as any part of the state could parade, 
men, women, and children, several of the former of 
Nae appeared to be far more intelligent than the 
erly man who was the instrument in the hand of 
rovidence to induce them to make this movement. 
i is name we know not, but learned from his own 
ips that he was amongst the first to break through 


He determin. 
ed to risk the change, and embarked some years ago 
for Cape Palmas. So well was he satisfied with the 
result, that he considered it a duty to return and en- 
deavor to induce such of his connections and others 
as might have confidence in his statements, to better 


VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
WITH REGARD TO SLAVERY. 


The yearly meeting of the society of Friends, held 
at Lombard street in the city of Baltimore, a few 
weeks since, adopted the following testimony. 


their condition also. Many knew him, and were «The meeting being introduced into much exercise 
anxious to learn the result of his enterprize. Forty upon the deeply important subject involved in our 
odd heard and believed, and agreed to accompany | testimony against slavery, in order that our friends 
him back to Cape Palmas. A few of the number and brethren may clearly understand the views of 
have been prevented from doing so. The others are this meeting in relation thereto, a committee was ap- 
now on board the Globe. This plain old man, pointed to prepare an address io our members, con- 
though evidently having good strong common sense, taining an expression of our feelings and sentiments 
seemed to have little education—no pretensions to, thereon, who produced the following, which was 
tact,—or gift of the gab. It was the simple inffu- united with by the meeting, and directed to be printed 
ence of trulh—the obvious matter of fact which he jp the extracts, viz. 


preached from his own experience, that produced “This meeting being introduced into a considera- 
more eflect than the sermons of all the salaried! tion of the many trials to which, as a religious so- 
agents that the colonization society ever employed. | ciety, we are exposed, and particularly as rezards 

As illustrating in his simple way the change which! the various popular excitements now sv prevalent in 
had been remarked in his own appearance and man- | our Jand, in which it is feared some of our members 
ners by a transition from a servile state to a are in danger of becoming involved, an earnest and 


sphere where he had expanded into the dimensions, | fervent desire was felt that we may individually be 


and regained the upright attitude and independent 


mein which distinguish a free man, from a ser- | 


preserved out of every thing that will have a tendency 
to draw the mind away froma dependence on the 


vant—“I thought it would never do ’mong mg old! pure living eternal truth. A deep solicitude was also 


acquaintance to keep up my head so, when J got 
back ’mong 'em. 


myself, and was a fool. 


They would think I had got above | 
So I got down again, —and sprung up around us, for the avowed purpose of pro- 


felt that we may all, in an especial manner, avoid in- 
volving ourselves with the associations that have 


down so low too, that I must hurry home, for I ne-| moting the abolition of slavery in our country, by 


ver could get up again here—I never expect to leave | 


Liberia again—never want to. That’s the place for 


colored people. There I can be a man, big as any | 


body. We have a country of our own there, same 


political or other means of a coercive nature, devised 
in the wisdom and contrivance of man. We fully 
believe that our safety as individuals and as a socicty 
depends upon the guidance of a higher wisdom, 


as white people have here, —to take care of, and to; which, if attended to, would keep us free from such 
defend, if necessary—I have my gun there, and in-! connexions, and prescrve us from the entanglements 


tend to have m 


gave me, Pm taking out. The last thing our 


dog, too. See, there is one Mr.i and responsibility arising out of them. 


‘In extending this caution to our members, this 


people charged me when I came away, was to bring meeting feels no abatement of its concern for the ad- 
some dogs to catch the game for them when they 5„ancement and prosperity of our well-known testi- 


wound it. We must kill a deer or we never get him, 


mony against slavery. On the contrary, we affec- 


if we wound hin he escapes in the thickets. Plenty tionately desire that this testimony may continue to 


of deer there. 
of our crops. Shoot them any day. - Always have 
fine sport with them after we've done mustering.” 
His account of their system of education, and of 
their obedience to the laws was truly grateful. 


The Baltimore American says: Among the emi- 
grants to go out in the expedition now about to sail 
is a very respectable colored man named Lauder, 
from St. Mary’s county. He is advanced in years 
and possessed of property, yet having satisfied him- 
self of the truth of the accounts he has heard of the 
prosperity of the colony at Cape Palmas, he has 
made his arrangements to go; and with his family 
and connections and neizhbors, he has brought about 
fifty persons who are now here awaiting the depar- 
ture of the expedition. 


The address of Dr. McGill, colonia] physician at 
Cape Palms, now in this city and who went from 
Baltimore, a Jad, some sixteen years ago to Liberia, 
was listened to with much interest by an attentive 
auditory in the crowded galleries of the Light street 
church some weeks ago at a public meeting held 
there. The speaker afforded in his own person one of 
the best illustrations that could be given of the be- 
neficent results of colonization. His discourse was 
marked by intelligence, propriety, and self-pos- 
session; and the accounts which he gave of the 
flourishing community on the coast of Africa, where 
colored men lived in freedom, administering their 
own laws, and enjoying the fruits of their indus- 
try, were in the highest degree interesting as com- 
ing from a respectable and observant man who had 
himself witnessed and experienced the things which 
he spoke of. He asked his colored friends in the 
galleries what benefit they had derived from the agi- 
tations of the abolitionists? Had not the police laws 
become more rigid on account of the abolition move- 
ments? When riots took place in New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Cincinnati, growing out of aboli- 
tion excitements, had not the eored people al- 
ways been the victime? So it would ever be. The 
colored race must not expect at any time an equal 
participation in social and political rights in this 
country. The freedom of those who were called 
free amongst them was only a nominal freedom. 


In alluding to Canada, and the British West Indies, 
as places to which the free colored people had been 
urged logo. Dr. McGill observed that in both of those 
quarters the white race was in the ascendancy, and 
would keep it; in neither place could the black man 
enjoy actual freedom, Africa was the only spot for 
them. There they were in a country occupied only by 
people of their own color. The climate itself was a 
protection to them; for, while the colored man enjoy- 
ed excellent health there, it was not favorable fur 
white persons, 


We havo trouble to keep them out, be supported with uprightness and integrity; and that 


we may be faithful to every clear manifestation of 
duty, which, in the light of truth, may be opened to us 
in relation to it. 

‘When this concern first arose in the society of 
Friends, it was the offspring of love to God and love 
to our fellow-men. It originated in a feeling of com- 

assion for the poor oppressed slaves, as well as of 
benevolent regard to those who held them in bondage. 

“No hostility or even unkindness was entertained 
towards those who claimed to be their owners; a very 
large proportioa of whom, from long-established ha- 
bit, and almost universal example, had been very 
much blinded to the iniquity of the system and its 
awful consequences. With such, our faithful prede- 
cessors in the cause of justice and humanity wero 
concerned personally to labor; and in the spirit of 
meekness, by affectionate remonstrance, endeavor to 
convince them of the impolicy as well as injustice of 
the practice. 

„Our Lord and Master has deelared, ‘when ho 
pulteth forth his own sheep he goeth before them, 
and the sheep fotlow him; for they know his voice, 
and a stranger will they not follow, and will flee from 
him, for they know not the voice of strangers.” This 
blessed state of preservation and safcty has, in all 
ages of the church, been graciously vouchsafed to 
his truly dedicated and humble followers. Our wor- 
thy predecessors in the Truth, by devoted attention 
to the voice of this true Shepherd were signally pre- 
served from the agitations and excitements which 
distract and unsettle the flock, and always tend to 
break and destroy the peace and harmony of society. 
By learning to distinguish, and certainly to know, his 
voice from that of the ‘stranger,’ they were enabled, 
in great unity, to maintain and advance the various 
testimonies given them ta bear, and none more con- 
spicuously than our righteous testimony against en- 
slaving the African race. 

«Our blessed Lord in addressing his followers said: 
“My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight.” 
(John xviii, 36.) Accordingly, the promulgation of 
the glorious Gospel dispensation was committed to a 
few unlettered fishermen of Galilee, by whose faith- 
ful labors, under Divine influence, it was, without the 
aid of force or violence, extended ta the utmost boun- 
daries of civilization. The arduous duty of those of 
this society who, under the same Divine influence, 
were called upon and commissioned to bear testimo- 
ny against the injustice of reducing, by force, our 
ſellow-beings, equally as ourselves the offspring of 
the universal Parent, and objects of his love and re- 
gard, to a state of unconditional bondage, was in hke 
manner faithfully performed. The instruments most 
conspicuous in this labor were also plain unearned 


* 
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men, who, believing themselves required by the head 

of the church to devote themselves to this work, 
went forth in great humility and meekness; and, in 
the spirit of love, with Kindness and much forbear- 
ance, labored for a reformation. 

“With what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you again,“ was tle language of our divine law- 
giver; and the declaration is found to be true in the 
experience of all those who faithfully follow him as 
the captain of their salvation. ‘Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor” In its exercise under the divine 
government, it awakens no angry passions: it ‘‘suf- 
fercth long and is kind;” it taketh its kingdom with 
entreaty and not with contention, and keepeth it by 
lowliness of mind; and while it bears its testimony 
to the truth, it opens the ears of the hearers to re- 
ceive it; under its divine impulse the doctrine of the 
equal rights of the African race with ourselves to 
the enjoyment of personal freedom, has spread 
through all the cjvilized nations of the carth. 

Founded in injustice and supported by violence, 
slavery cannot exist forever in a Christian commu- 
nity. It is not only opposed to the comfort and true 
enjoyment of mankind, but it is equally hostile to 
their temporal interests; and we confidently belicve 
that the holy efficacious spirit of christianity is si- 
lently but cffectively removing every barrier to the 

regress of these important truths; and that the day 
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of the colored people, we ſind an alarming disposi- 
tion to abridge the few rights that have been granted 
to them: instead of a general fecling of commisera- 
tion and kindness, we find in many instances a dis- 
position of acrimony and bitterness engendered 
against them without any provocation on their 
part. Even in the free states great and many cru- 
elties have been exercised towards them. Tire 
progress of emancipation has been checked, and a 
mutual feeling of jealousy and suspicion has taken 
place of the reciprocal confidence which toa great ex- 
tent had snbsisted between the master and the slave. 
For all this there must be a cause. Can “the good 
tree” produce such bitter fruit? We earnestly and 
affectionately entreat our friends and the brethren 
every where to pause and decply reflect upon the 
consequences before they commit themselves in any 
degree, by countenancing or entering into associa- 
tions founded upon principles or governed by motives 
Inconsistent with the mild, forbearing, and peaccable 
spirit of the Gospel. We may rest assured that 
all attempts to effect the liberation of the slaves by 
coercive measures will be met, as they already 
have been, by a counteracting force, and if persisted 
in, Will finally lead to violence, perhaps to bloodshed. 
The prophet in the vision of light, beholding the 
state of the church in the “latter days,” declared that 


to him, wherhy merey and truth, by the force of 
their own benign influence, should triumph over cru- 
elty and oppression. 

For more than one hundred years after the rise of 
our religious seciety there were amongst our own 
members many slaveholders—sincere hearted men 
and women, who were conscientiously desirous of 
maintaining all the testimonies of the society. But 
of the enormity of the evils consequent upon slavery 
they had not then become sensible, and were quietly 
resting under the system, as many now are, without 
any manifestation of uneasiness or apparent convie— 
tion that they were doing wrong. But in the course 
of time, under the enlightening influence of the same 
divine principle of life and truth in the soul that had 
manifested to our dedicated predecessors, many evils 
that then abounded in the world, the injustice of the 
African slave trade and of slavery was clearly open- 
ed to their understanding. They saw that the whole 
system was in direct violation of that positive in- 
junction of the Divine Master, ‘whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” Their minds being thus drawn to the 
subject, they were led to trace this system through 
all its stages, from its commencement to its termina- 
tion; during which examination they perceived that 
the annals of human barbarity furnished no instances 


of greater cruelty, outrage, and oppression, than 
were inflicted on the African race by this trade, and 
the system that supported it. The consequence was, 
that friends came to the solemn conclusion that, so 
far as we were concerned, it was our duty to sepa- 
rate ourselves from any participation in such accu- 
mulated guilt. First, by withdrawing from any con- 
nexion either with the foreign or domestic slave trade; 
and, secondly, by manumitting and discharging from 
servitude whatever slaves might be in our possession. 

The society of Friends, in thus taking up a testi- 
mony against slavery, publicly and openly, did not 
desire to invade the privileges of their ncighbors, nor 
in any way improperly to interfere with them.— 
With us it was purely a religious concern, unconnec- 
ed with any political or temporal consideration; and, 
valuing above all earthly privileges the inestima- 
ble blessing of liberty to act freely, according to the 
dictates of divine light, the society. felt no disposi- 
tion to invade the sacred right of others to the same 
enjoyment. 


We have neither in the example nor precepts of 
our Lord and Master any authority to compel people 
to do what we may believe to be right. It is our 
privilege and our duty to act according to the dic- 
tates of conscience, and therefore for the relief of 
our own minds we gave freedom to the slaves under 
our control. Having thus borne our testimony against 
slavery, and set an example of justice to those around 
us, We so far had discharged our duty, and others 
were left to the free exercise of their own judgment 
in the case. Noall feeling towards our neighbors 
who still continued to hold slaves was entertained.— 
They were only doing what we ourselves had 
very recently done, and with hearts filled with 
gratitude to the Source and Fountain of all Good 
for his great mercy in opening our eyes to sce 
the enormity of this evil, and giving us strength 
to relieve ourselves from it, we looked with feelings 
of tenderness on those who were still entangled in it, 


iae and with fervent desires that they might find relief. 
lighten the whole earth. So is the eig Sovem Nevertheless, the society bene deer iy impressed 
mentin the hearts of his rational family; and we! with the injustice of holding in unconditional bond- 
have need of patience and of charity, lest in our age our fellow men, and believing that slavery, as it 
zeal for the truth we act indiscreetly; requiring the | existed in the United States, was a great moral, so- 
ellecu of a full illumination and knowledge from ' cial, and political evil, increasing in magnitude and 
those on whom the rays of light may not have yet threatening the most disastrous consequences to our 
fully risen; expecting to reap the corn while it is country; that in the mean time it was beneficial nei- 
yet only in the blade. 


l : l ther to the master nor slave; and, finally, that in the 

Criminality can only arise from our shutting out; system there was not one redeeming quality to justi- 
the light, or wilfully refusing to comply with its dis- fy or palliate it; did from time to time, when they 
closures. It is when conviction enters the mind and 


| felt themselves religiously called upon, address to the 
we disobey the clear manifestations of duty that we legislative bodies of our country, and occasionally 
incur guilt. “That servant which knew his Lord's to the people of the United States, such views of the 


will and prepared not himself, neither did according | subject as, under the influence of that love which 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he | breathes “peace on earth and good will to men,” 
that knew not, and did commit things worthy of. might lead to a solemn consideration of the matter 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes; for unto| and be a means of removing this enormous evil. i 
whomsoever much is given, of him skall be much| These movements of Friends, influenced wholly 
required.“ (Luke xii. 47, 48.) Instead then of by kindness and benevolence, produced in the mind 
joining with others in contriving or supporting a sys- of the slaveliclder no hostile feelings either towards 
tem of coercion, whereby the slaveholder shall be us or towards the colored population of our country. 
compelled to perform an act which he may not ap- They created no dangerous excitement in the public 
pretend himself called upon to do, we believe it, mind, ending in tumults and riots. On the contrary 
would be more consistent with the mild and beneſi- our appeals were received with respect and listened 
cent spirit of the gospel, and with the example of to with patience. Many were brought to reflect very 
the holy and immaculate pattern of all perfection, seriously on the subject, and thousands of slaves 
in the language of kindness and conciliation to call were voluntaril 0 
the attention of the slaveholder to the unerring 
standard of righteousness in himself; to urge him to the condition of those still re 
a solemn consideration of the position in which he But how ditferent is the 
stands, that thus, happily for himself, he might be What a mel 
persnaded voluntarily to do justly to those in bonds’ country! J 


is approaching when, by means that are irresistible, 
the arm that is mighty to support injustice will be 
rendered powerless, for Ile that is omnipotent is 
rising up to judgment, and will plead the cause of 
the distressed.” “He sceth their allliction, and the 
exaltation of the oppressor is not hidden from him. 
He turneth the channels of power, humbleth the 
most haughty, and gives deliverance to the oppress- 
ed at such periods as are consistent with his infinite 
justice and goodness.” 

Under this conviction, the fruit of the divine ope- 
ration on the mind, “he that belicveth maketh not 
haste.“ The concern is in the hands of Omnipo- 
tence, and his faithful confiding children have no 
cause to distrust either his wisdom or his power. 
They know that of themselves they can do nothing; 
and having fulfilled the divine requirement as he has 
given them strength, they commit the cause to him 
that judgeth righteously. Their mission terminates 
when their message has been delivered, according to 
the requiring of their Master. If they to whom it 
has been directed will not hear, or hearing will not 
obey, the responsibility rests with them. The labo- 
rer, having done his duty as far as ability has been 
afforded, and to the extent of the call to him, will 
stand exonerated in the divine sight; he will be clear 
of all responsibility for the consequences; the guilt 
of the transgressor will be upon his own head. 

To the ardent Jaborer in the cause of the oppress- 
ed African the progress of the concern may appear 
slow and tedious, and there is a danger that he may 
become impatient. But it becomes us to consider 
that the unfoldings of truth in the development of 
religious duly are generally gradual; perhaps always 
so in relation to communities. ‘First the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
“So,” suid our blessed Lord, “is the kingdom of 
God.” (Mark iv. 26, 28.) Like the morning light, 
faint at the first, but gradually and very gently in- 
creasing until the day dawn, and the sun rise to en- 


nstead of laws meliorating the condition 


irily liberated. Laws were passed pro- 
tecting the rights of the emancipated and mitigating 
tained in bondaze.— 
present state of things!— 
ancholy change has taken place in our 


“the people shall dwell alone, and shall not be num- 


bered among the pations;“ and our blessed Lord in 


reference to his followers said, “they are not of the 
world, even as Lam not of the world.“ (Jon. xvii. 16.) 

“The wisdom of this world is foolishness without 
God.” (1 Cor. iii. 19.) As a religious society we 
profess to have been called out of the prevailing 
maxims, policies, and systems of the world to a de- 
pendence on the immediate manifestation of divine 
wisdom in ourselves. This wisdom leads out of all 
strife, contention, and violence; under its blessed in- 
fuence the mind is brought into a state of calm and 
quiet repose, in which the still small voice of divine 
instruction is heard; and to thisalone it is that we 
look, with full faith and confidence, for direction in 
all our religious duties, under a solemn conviction 
that, as men and Christians, without it we can do no- 
thing which shall either promote our own progress 
in the knowledge of divine truth, or in any degree 
advance the cause of righteousness in the world; and 
that whatever may be the avowed purpose of any 
movement to effect these ends, unless we have been 
called and qualified by the immediate impulses of the 
holy spirit to labor in it, we shall in the end accon- 
plish no good. 

May we, therefore, beloved friends, retire to the 
divine gift within ourselves, and scek after that“ wis. 
dom that is from above, which is first pure, then pea- 
ceable, gentle, and casy to be entreated, full of mer- 
cy and good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy.” May we study to be quiet and mind our 
own business; and may we carefully avoid putun: 
forth our hands to a work to which we have not bern 
divinely called, less, like one formerly, we bring death 
upon ourselves, and be the means of bringing destrac- 
tion upon others. 
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III MAN RACE. 


The London Atlas contains the following notice cf | 


an address delivered by Lamartine. The extract: 
from the oration will inspire a desire to see the whole 
address. 


Whilst Brougham has in England been causing his 


voice to be heard by the industrious classes of ius 
own well-loved land, the noble-minded, pure, intel- 
lectual, imaginative De Lamartine has been utterinz 
one of his magnificent orations in France “on the 
iudustrial progress of the human race.” This isa 
feature of the age in which we live; great minds ar: 
more practical in the ir tastes and studies than at asr 
former epoch. The master spirits of our own dass 
are no longer engrossed by profitless theories and 
useless disquisitions. Now it is that they descend 
into the arena of action and daily life, and associate 
themselves with our working classes and our middle 
ranks, teaching the one and raising the other in te 
scale of intellect, taste, and feeling. We should de- 
light to be able to publish the whole of the specch t 
De Jamartine, as pronounced by himself; but al- 
though this pleasure is denicd to us, there are sow 
extracts from his oration which we cannot dare: 
omit or postpone. On the occasion when the put 
and the statesman De Lamartine delivered the speed 
which we cannot sufficiently praise, the venerae: 
M. de Lacretelle—whose works are as familiar!“ 
our colleges and schools of learning as they are 
France, and whose voice has for fifty years resound- 
ed from the depths of science, from the majesty ot 
history, and finally from the philosophy of mor - 
and politics—was present. That same Lacreteile. “ 
a humble departmental conneil at Macon, atten! 4 
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An gh to his System the | you are, all is considered serious. POLLTICS OF TITE DAY, 

assent Of Minds attached to liber § j reing an error on it. l Iride- 

cannot be i ven, yet 


g s rendered to pendently of this what is the truth? l From the United States Gazette, 
iS worth, his activity, and his disinterestedness.— World is changing, and becomes more and more in- 
i is recent and memorable occa- 


HON. JONN zi. CLAYTON 4 
dustria] and democratic. The one mu 


Mr. Eniror: It has been a source of i 
nearly exploded views of other. Well, shall we deny the facts or shall we ab- 
is Opponent belongs: 


Sret to me, that there was no competen 
p stain from solving those two grand and dificult prob- ine ; 

“You have duoted, sir, (said De Lamartine) the lems which Providence itself h I heard delivered by Mr. Clayton. It was 
Sat modern English poet to support our Opinions, No; in place of stopping lent speech in every sense of the Word, fullo 
Bat chance Condemns you b ing our machines, let US accept and triumph over the | A 

authority. You have no read all Lord Byron, OF | difficulties of our epoch. ph! 

you would have found thi i ‘vili 


s 7, | With ex positions of subjects upon which the 
his question answered against viization are born by convulsive efforts. The w r 
you in hi is i ilgri | j ri 


ne Sn people cannot be too well informed. The natio 
a soul which shall al bank was one of these Subjects; and nothing 
great vice—the hardness of heart hegotten e more Striking and impressive than his 
nations who make wealth their idol. You have u 11 


bank and of t 
at ocean, bare, desert- of relicio 


© considered the most p 

e pointed to the ocean. 
„ ‘which is Dost poetic—tp, 
ed, crossect Only by th 


ennsylvania, His account of this lat 
ne. ter Institution removed some of the errors of belief 
Orable collearues in the 


> 
council-veneral of the department; they know that 


sub- | our Sessions are filled with the sole thought of assist- whom it is now the fashion to sti 
A i ing classes, We are not of that impla- 
OU accuse Machines: 


thor of the bank’ ruin—1 allude, of Course, to Mr. 

cable school of economists who cast out the Poor | Nicholas Biddle, 

i they are the artificial hands | from their communion, ag insects which Societ At the period, said Mr. Clayton, when 

of the laborer, natural things are machines for should crush, We are well aware how, at another Jackson dec] red 

man as soon as he can think. The animal invents no epoch, Materialism Produced this legislatiy 

Machine; in this is its Weakness. Man oes, and in i We have our faith by which 

this is his force, They attest his Perfectibility,— we hold that Sociely ought to 
laspheme not creation by a Cusine industry. Cor. that there is no legitimate Source of wealth Which is 

43 not made man in- Productive of i i 


Policy should be led by Science, and ad 
i! d same path along which religion is conducted by 
either excuse nor accuse | y; i 


» because it aly IYS commande Specie 
l and such a currency the best political economists, 
virtue; that js to say, to the relief of all that can he With common experience to bac them, tell : 
ngland. History listens not to the accusation Ae ieved, to the regulation of all that can be rexulat 
one people against another. Yet may I assert that a 
Wide difference exists in the c 


„ell us is a 
1 a better Currency than s ccie, because it ha: 

ed—in short, to the general equilibrium of all the 1 75 N 

Onquests made by the i Breat industri 


; change between the remot 
Just the er having glanced at the obstacles which pre- ritory of the United States was actual} 
and those consummated by a brute and military | cent themselves to the progress of the industriaus 
system. Where conquering Rome trod, she left a 


A : at Of the great Cities of France between Pari 
Classes, and to the triumphs of a pure and true phi- Bordeaux, for example. It was under such 
desert. What have Tyre, Carthage, and England Í losophy, he ©Xclaims,— i stances that president Jackson, falling into a persona 
lefe Colonies, people, civilization, new groupings | There isa ceaseless struggle between charity and eu- al quarrel wit), Mr. Biddle, the cause of whi 
of consumers and producers, Unjust as the Chinese pidity. And for what do we ask: That political Society 
- War—the Opium war—ma e, if we raise our 


i í own (Mr. Biddle refused to remove Mr. 
y `i Shonld not stand by Passively gazing on the struggle rom the Presidency of the New Hampshire 
oughts to the Philosophie height of histori i wealth, and labor; 8 


o knows but should interpose with a 
communion, four hundred 


Sesses, to afford assistance wherever there exists 
mii lion of active men with Europe? ff so, how vast | i i i 
a future opens on us, Sentlemen! 


ie state banks. — 

his was the Point, the great point, on Which the 

ng ; , whole war turned; Mr. Biddle (with nearly the 
let, it be a Visible, enlightened, active Pro. whole American People, at that time agreeing with 


im.) arzued that no currency could be 
controlled by 


els are em- ty with the Slory and honor of Supplying its Place for 
loyed in furnishing its consumption to England 


S a Moment. (Applause. ) 
ussia, Germany, Switzerland, &c. the mighty ex- 
Change of two Worlds. 


Another fact is this, Forty 
a cotton plant to the Egyptian Pasha, and now 


Z) ous philosopher to whom I now reply? For my part 
Mediterranean navigation bears the 'I have no doubt upon the Subject. Society has neverjd 
— Coton of the Nile into Europe. This is nothing. His |f; i i 


failed to invent aught that Was n 
eyes are opened by his new Wealth t 


Y a great inerease Of state banks; Which, left to 
themselves, unrontrolled by a natio 
speedily destroy themselves, and the 
of the country; while the J n 
on the contrary, insisted, that the state anks offered 
eT Means oj accomplishing all the 
It u 


as under presi- 
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ecessary for its wel- and exhortations to the states to charter new banks, 
o political wisdom fare or Support. Genius is not the grand discoverer | and to the Danks themselyes i their | 
aud he has Suddenly bethought him that the isthmus and inventor in the ranks of society. This grand in- ness, throwing off all the tra 
ol Suez, so long forgotten by trade, is the shortest | ventor is love i 
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> Benius is but a faculty, Whereas the 
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Spect for the United Slates bank, 
Jackson Oificial Paper, the Globe, of 193 


eis about to open the path be. l 
tween the two continents, 


gun, a last fact. Fifty years since an English 
Machinist discovered the incalculabl 


racteristic passion of the present age. 
apor of boil- i i 
"e Water, The steam engine was invented. 


one. It was this passion that invented French revo- 
lution—dispassionately and morally considered, the 230 to 823, (and afterwards 
andacicug application of the Principles of the frater- greater number,) and their cire 
nity of men, drawn from the Scriptures and Ee ee Millions to one hundred 
phy, and introduced into politica) legis i 
this passion which borrowed from religion that sub- | dicted, 5e Of ti bankruptey— ruin. And wi 
lime word “equality,” and Which wil] 8 rt] i j 
orrow from the same Source that stills 
“the union of all classes,» Ah! the present age, | the expiration of its charter, 
creeds— ! which has been 80 loudly blamed, but which all phi 
archy of losophers should bless, has made rapid Strides in proved of and lamented. But was 
et, commerce, indust „ and thought,» Political science. This science was wont of yore to cause of its ruin? The radical evil was 
a How Captivating js such eloquence as this! How ook upwards only, but now it descends to look down- i 
5 it expands the mind, warms the heart, lets loose the Wards. f yore, it founded its Claims y 
. fe ugs ol affection and sympathy for the Whole fa- 


alone. and how it founds them 
Mily of man. and cheers us its promises o 


t on rational grounds, laial business: 
f a com- and, aboye all, on that religi ich i 

10 period of improvement and lustre! It is impos- 

Wie t 


2 
, rather it was cCompelled—to invest itg Means in state 
e product of Science, but Which the 

th 0 refrain from adding a few more Passages to i ; ivi i 
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i Socks; and, of course, jt lost, Ii 
use stepping-stonos be- when these stocks fell, 
the p ready selected from this truly Magnificent tween God and mankind—ree i i 
ec La 


€lved and Inculcated deprecialio 
; with the very dogmas of their faith.» | 
i Industries (says De Lamartine) are the degrees} Th 


r one of the first and great 
us terminated his Captivatin 

’ rising civilization. Will you dare to curse ' i 
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| ,Tuined 80 many other victims—institution, or indivi- 
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The ruin of the state banks of the United States 
was the act, not of Mr. Biddle, no single individual 
was, perhaps, competent to such a deed of destruc- 
tion) but of the states, the free sovereign states, which 
borrowed its money, dishonored the debt, and left 
it to sink under a load of worthless state acrip, for 
which it had given up its gold and silver. Let us 
remember, when we charge this loss, resulting from 
this investment of the means of the bank in state 
stocks as the crime of Mr. Biddle, how many other 
persons committed the same crime; let us remember 
a fact which has never yet been properly brought be- 
fore the country, that the United States government 
having the Smithsonian Fund and several millions 
of dollars to invest for the Indians, Creeks, Chero- 
kees, &c. invested it, in pursuance of an act of con- 
ress, in state stocks; and, now the United States 
have lost more in proportion upon their investments 
in state stocks, than the bank of the United States 
on the whole of its wide spread concerns, as appears 
from the report of the bank investigating commit- 
tee of 1841. This is a fact which ought to disarm 
censure. 

There is another fact, said Mr. Clayton, which I 
mention in justice to Mr. Biddle, and which, in jus- 
tice to him, ought never to be forgotten. In Janua- 
ry, 1841, the banks of Philadelphia, which had been 
forced into suspension, were compulsorily directed 
to resume specie payments, just at the moment when 
the legislature wanted to borrow, 800,000. Mr. 
Biddle, then only a private citizen, exhorted the banks 
not to resume; he assured, and endeavored to con- 
vince them, they were wholly unprepared for re- 
sumption; and especially he advised them not to lend 
the money to the states, unless allowed to postpone 
the resumption; for he argued and solemnly declared 

what his long financial experience enabled him to 
oresce) that if the banks lent the money and resum- 
ed, both they and the state must inevitably break.— 
But the banks, driven by popular clamor, both re- 
sumed and lent the money; and now we see the end 
of it—many of the banks gone, the state of Pennsyl- 
vania bankrupt. Had Pennsylvania done what Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee did,—had she 
allowed her banks, to defer the return to specie pay- 
ments until July, 1842, the banks might then have 
resumed with a prospect of safety, and the state and 
the city of Philadelphia might, perhaps, have been 
spared the vast calamity under which they are now 
sulfering. £ 

There were other causes which contributed to the 
ruin of this unlucky state bank. The bonus, and 
the whole amount paid for its charter in annual 
contribution to the School Fund, subscriptions to 
public improvements, &c., amounted to the enormous 
sum of twelve millions of dollars; in exacting which, 
Pennsylvania deprived the bank of its very life- 
blood. An additional feature of the bonus was the 
obligation laid on the bank to lend the state an im- 
mense sum of money at the pitiful and ruinous rate 
of four per cent. interest. Well! Pennsylvania was 
not content with demanding and receiving this Joan. 
The money was scarcely in her treasury, before 
her legislature repealed the tax, laid for the pur- 

ose of meeting and paying the. interest on the loan, 
and thus the credit of the loan was destroyed, and 
the bank made the loser by the whole amount of de- 

reciation. 

Add to these causes the return to the state bank of 
the 22 millions of circulation of the national bank, 
which the former was obliged to redeem; and you 
have the true elements of the destruction of the bank; 
beyond which it is unnecessary to go to seek an ad- 
ditional cause in any supposed mal-administration of 
Mr. Biddle. 

Mr. C. having shown the superiority of the natiou- 
al bank system over the state bank system, and 
traced the true cause of the explosion of the latter, 

redicted, with perfect confidence, that the currency 
and the exchange of the country would remain dis- 
tracted, in consequence of successive contractions and 
expansions by the states’ banks, acting without con- 
cert and without check. He predicted that, so long 
as the state bank system, now existing, should re- 
main without the control of a national institution, the 
country would be convulsed by alternate suspensions 
and „ of specie payment, by frequent ex- 
plosions of state banks, followed by all their disas- 
trous consequences, and by continual fluctuations 
and distractions of the exchanges. He considered the 
party which favored the present stale of things, and 
opposed the national institution, as em hatically the 
bank party,—a bank party of the mos odious cha- 
racter, the whole tendency of their measures being 
to fasten upon us the evils, without any of the benefits 
of the banking system. 

But I have not time to follow Mr. Clayton any fur- 
ther in his remarks. My object in making this com- 
munication has been to invite public attention to his 
exposition of the causes of the failure of the United 
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States bank of Pennsylvania, and to the predictions | expense to the state of not less than half a million, 


of still further calamities to follow, (as inevitable | and 


requiring an annual appropriation of twenty-four 


consequences of the present state of things,) which | thousand dollars, for their care and supervision, as 


many will think of suficient importance to be remem- 
bered hereafter. M. 
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LETTER FROM MR. WEBSTER. The fol- 
lowing letter from Daniel Webster published late- 
ly in the Boston Courier, is one of two written by 
him to influential whigs in Boston, ata period prior 
to the assembling of the convention at Faneuil Hall 
which nominated Henry Clay for the presidency. 


[PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. ] 
Washington, Aug. 24, 1842. 
Dear sin: My advice to the whigs of Massachu- 
setts, (which Ffear they are not likely to have great 
respect for), would be, by no means to commit the 
state, at this moment, to any body. Events of mag- 
nitude are constantly unfolding. Next year at this 
time will be quite in season, and nothing appears to 
me to be necessary now but to make a strong rally 
forthe state government. Such is Mr. Clay’s pre- 
sent position, that no one can fail to see the awk- 
wardness of pushing him at the present moment. 
Such a procecding can do him no good, and I fear 
would be sure to give the state to the locofocos. It 
is not to be disguised, that these premature nomina- 
tions have not helped the whig cause, in states in 
which elections have been held, such as North Ca- 
rolina, Indiana, Ilinois, &c. My own opinion is: 
that equally bad effects would follow the same poli- 
cy, if adopted in Massachusetts. I write this in 
confidence, but you may show it to one or two of the 
committee. I never bad a stronger opinion upon 
on political question. 
pray you preserve this letter as I keep no copy. 
Yours, truly, DANIEL WEBSTER. 
John P. Healy, esq. 
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well as for the indispensable police duties incident to 
a military depot, they necessarily occupy an impor- 
tant position of the solicitude and attention of the 
executive, to whose control they are almost exclu- 
sively subjected. Under this responsibility, I insti- 
tuted an investigation to ascertain if no part of this 
annual burden on the treasury could be judiciously 
dispensed with. The result of a minute and dispas- 
sionate inquiry, soon ‘satisfied me of the fallacy of 
this expectation. And after an investigation, con- 
ducted in all the zeal and spirit of reform, I am ir- 
resistibly led to the conclusion, that a wise or pru- 
dent retrenchment is practically impossible. Under 
this impression, I have contemplated the expediency 
of combining the original duties and purposes of 
these institutions, with a system of education, which 
in the attainment of two objects of such primary 
importance to the eafety and prosperity of the state, 
would amply compensate for the liberal and munifi- 
cent expenditures which she has hitherto incurred, 
in maintaining one only. J am more especially en- 
couraged to hope for your co-operation in promot- 
ing this view, from the favorable manner in which 
it was received by your predecessors—from the al- 
most universal approbation of our fellow citizens— 
and from the very satisfactory success of the short 
and limited experiment. which it was within my 
official discretion to institute. 


Requiring no additional appropriation—I_ cannot 
conceive any possible objection to the change which 
it is now proposed to introduce. The experience of 
other states, under great disadvantages, and at a very 
considerable expense, has not only conduced tothe 
continuance of their fostering patronage of similar 
institutions, but to the gratifying conviction, that 
they are among the most useful and instructive of 
their seminaries of learning. 


But were the benefits derived by the state, from 


the former and the proposed mode of performing 


sage of Governor John P. Richardson was transmi 
ted to the legislature at Columbia, on Nov. 29. It 


militia system ot the state, and warmly approves of 
the law passed in relation to it at its last session. We 
extract from it the following: 

(MiLitya.] 


The now complete organization-of our militia 
accompanied by a judicious and intelligible digest of 
all the acts regulating it, togeiher with the restora- 
tion of the pracu opportunities of improvement 
afforded by the cainp drill, has more than realized its 
anticipated benefits, and presents us in an attitude of 
defence, to command the respect of the world. Its 
influence has aroused the spirit and the emulation of 
our Officers, inspired a sense of duty in our soldiery 
and animated the patriotism and confidence of our 
people. Built upon the experience of more than 
forty years since the first organization of our militia 


offcers—the deliberate result of the popular wi 

r will 
and reflected by the firm convictions Shino legisla- 
tures, it ought to be regarded with sacred veneration, 


abandon, or to innovate. 

No sceptiscism in the morals, or patriotism, or the 
capacity of the people for self-government, is more 
dangerous or unjust, than that which depreciates and 


means but that of a polemical argument to main- 
tain their rights as sovereigns, those rights would 
indeed be found to be vain, shadowy, and unprofita- 


or the strength of her arguments—but to the u 


that the state looked at last for protection. 
were the dangers of the past to recur, or the unfa- 


her wrongs, and as the only finall 
of defending her. y finally available source 


[ARMORY AND MILITARY INSTITUTE. ] 


arsenals, and munitions of war. 


calls the attention of the legislature firstly to the she requires, 


aire oe o the future to be realized, it is | and a half on free schools, their benefits 
Pom ot dhe i ah . patrio- been so unprofitably dispensed? that a research into 
e ny ina would again the statistics of the state exhibits so melancholy a 

’ sympathize with | result—such a blemish on the age in which we live 


It affords me a similar satisfaction, to re 

x ; port the | J, therefore 
favorable condition and adequate supply of our arms, | tion of the appointment of a supervising officer, 
rocured at an! whose wisdom and experience, 


Sourn Carouna. The last and very long mes- the police duties of her arsenals, precisely equal in 
t- other respects, 


who can hesitate as to the wisdom 
and propriety of adding the advantages of a liberal 
and moral education, to the military services which 
when both may be accomplished at the 
same expense? If the education of our indigent 
poor be indeed an object commensurate with the an- 
nual expenditure of thirty-six thousand dollars, 
would it not be unwise to omit this opportunity of 
adding (without burden to the people, or draft on 
the treasury, and with the most gratifying assurance 
of much more useful results), twenty-four thousand 
more, to promote the objects of that benefaction? 

The discretion now vested in the executive by 
law, is deemed sufficient to effectuate the arrange- 
ments to which Ihave alluded. But other legisla- 
tive provisions are necessary to perpetuate them, 
beyond the fluctuating contingencies arising out of 
executive discretion, and perhaps to impart that 
strength, permanency, and dignity, which state con- 
fidence and patronage always confer. 


The interesting reports of commandants in charge 


system—educed from the accumulated labors and of those posts, with the views of the adjutant gene- 
opinions of many of our ablest and most eficient | ral, are herewith submitted. 


The unprofitable use of the annual appropriations 
of the state to establish a system of public instruc- 
tion, constitutes another strong inducement to pro- 


which no supposed perception of slight imperfec- | secute an experiment, which promises, by its fruits, 
tions or inconveniences, should ever induce us to to form 


one exception, at least, to the hitherto en- 
tire and unmitigated failure of all her efforts, to 
educate her igdigent youth. 
[epucaTION.] 
In the meantime, I cannot too seriously repeat the 


derides their ability for self-defence. If, in th 
„ 8 e ab- invocation of my last annual message, to remed 
1 5 retain a stand- gome of the isting defects, and anpral labie results 
? nion possess no of our free school system. 


Is there nothing to 
awaken your attention, or dissatisfy your hopes, in 
the facts, developed by the statistics of the late fe- 
deral census, that more than twenty thousand of the 


ble before the arbitrame alot 
ament of an armed federal po-| adult citizens of this state, have not even received 


tentate. In our late contest with federal power, i 
| r, it imper i i 
eas Hol (othe mere eiicacy ol iD laws oF 155 ie e advantage of an imperfect education? Is it no- 


ing, that this uneducated portion of our popula- 


tity of its ordinances—to the ju : ; 
y n he justice of her cause, | tion exceeds that of any other state in the union, 


n bu Ifted | (except one), while at th 
arm of her citizens, ready to strike in her defence, 88 1 2 5 1 greater? 


same lime our expendi- 
Is it no- 


And | thing, that afler an experience of more than thirty 


ears, and an expenditure of more than a million 
should have 


—-so benighted a condition of so large a portion of 
our population, and so depraved and extensive an 
abuse of the munificence and liberality of the state. 
respectfully reiterate the recommenda- 


after a year's exelu- 


a 


-=e "a 
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NILES’ NATIONAL REGIS 


sive devotion to that subject, will unquestionably 
enable him to present many valuable suggestions on | 
which to base judicious and efficient legislation.“ 
One of the greatest dific.lues hitherto existing, to, 
the successful operation of a uniform and practical 
system of free schools, has arisen from the influ- 
euce of climate and population, on the health, re. 
quirements and opportunities of different portions of 
the state. In’ the interior and upper districts, the 
establishment of a public school within the square 
of every six miles, would not only be generally 
racticable, but would perhaps be eminently expe- 
ient and useful; even if carried to the extent of 
substituting an entire system of education at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury. The causes which 
would render it inconveniently impracticable on the 
sea-board, are too obvious to require enumeration. 

Contrasted with the just causes of dissatisfaction, 
as to the benefits and application of the free school 
fund, we may contemplate with pride and gratifica- 
tion proportionate to its eminent usefulness and suc- 
cess, the continued results of the liberal and en- 
lightened patronage bestowed upon our college. 

All our projected works of internal improvement 
being now in a state of completion, it devolves upon 
you to consider the means of instituting some per- 
manent and necessary arrangement for their securi- 
ty and preservation. Whether the duties heretofore 
discharged by the superintendant, may not be de- 
volved without detriment to the public service on 
district commissioners, the comptroller gencral, or 
the executive; or whether the interest of the state 
in these works cannot be advantageously disposed 
of, àre subjects worthy of your deliberations. 

In the charters of roads, bridges and ferries, usu- 
ally granted to companies or individuals, I would 
suggest greater caution and restrictions, to prevent 
the enormous abuses and inconveniences to which 
the public are so frequently subjected by the negli- 
gence and imposition of their proprietors. Instan- 
ces of this kind are becoming of a character so fla- 

nt and numerous, as to constitute an evil of no 
ittle magnitude and importance. ; 


Much has been achieved by the deliberations of 
the last session to improve our system of road work- 
ing. 

Tome system of chartering our most public high- 
ways to companies or individuals, with cautious re- 
strictions, to prevent imposition or abuse—connect- 
ed with a small tax on every species of productive 
capital, (instead of being exclusively borne by agri- 
eee to supply the deficiency of revenue, in 
those less profitable, it is believed would be the most 
effective and cheapest mode of improvement; and 
at the same time the most equitable distribution of 
the expense. Motives of economy would seem to 
suggest a compliance with the recommendations of 
the regents of the Junatic asylum, herewith submit- 
ed to increase the accommodations of that institu- 
tion, for the accommodation of a class of patients, 
whose profitable contributions would diminish, if 
not entirely defray, the genera] expenses of the es- 
tablishment. 


[The message next calls attention to the correc- 
tion of some of the harsher features of the criminal 
code of the state, recommends “some mode, less 
summary, less partial, less calculated to pervert the 
spirit of our benign laws, to the injury of property, 
and the sacrifice of life, in the trial of slaves for 
capital offences, than is enforced by the present im- 
perfect and ignorantly administered forms of justice 
as applied to cases of that character.” He approves 
of the present punishment of petit larceny though 
itis much complained of as the most odious of all 
the inflictions of law.] 


The punishment of death, it is believed, may be 
judiciously ameliorated, in many cases, by other and 
efficient penalties. But I would submit for your 
‘consideration, the expediency of substituting pri- 
vate for public executions, whenever the demands of 
a great state necessity render the exaction of the 
blooody sacrifice unavordable. 

Our legislation should also be directed to discour- 
age the rash and criminal indiscretions of youth; 
among the most frequent and fatal of which, is that 
which arises out of the toleration (if not the protec- 
tion) which our jurisprudence, or the mode of ad- 
ministering it, has hitherto extended to the practice 
of duelling. Legal interference, to enforce the ob- 
ligations of morality, is but too apt to be regarded 
by the people with jealousy and distrust, and often 
begets a disposition to evade and violate those salu- 
tary restraints, which a sense of their own interests 
might otherwise induce them voluntarily to assume, 
and sacredly to respect. The authority of the law, 
would be as inadequate to enforce moral habits, as 


TER—DEC. 10, 1842--MESSAGE OF THE GOV. OF S. CAROLINA. 


it has heen found by experience, nnavotling to inent- 
cafe religious tenets. “They musi be left to the vo- 
Juntary impulse ef the heart, and the moving inspi- 
ration of their divine origin. 
(RELATIONS WITH VIRGINTA AND NEW YORK.) 

The position of alliance which this state has as- 
sumed, in deſending the institutions of the south. 
against the aggressive legislation of New York, is of 
a character too important and interesting to be over- 
looked in the deliberations of the present session. 
The wise and necessary inspection law instituted 
by Virginia, to regulate her commercial relations 
with that state, and adopted with great propriety, 
and I trust, salutary effect, in this—has been execut- 
ed, so far as it has been in my power to enforce it, 
with the most exact and rigid adherence to its pro- 
visions and requirements. This measure, mild, tem- 


perate, and defensive as it is—the least that an in- 
Jured state, or an aggrieved people, could resort to, 


to protect the rights and property of the citizens— 
forbearing and constitutional as it must be admitted 
by all states and nations to be—has, I regret to say, 
not been seen responded to, by the repeal of those 
obnoxious measures against the institutions of the 
south, upon the evidence of which. I should have 
been authorised to suspend its operation. 

Yet it has not, I trust, heen altogether without its 
effect upon the counsels, or its moral influence upon 
the justice and the magnanimity, of the enlightened 
people of New York. The principles of democra- 
cy, about to be ascendant in her counsels, will un- 
questionably repudiate the injustice of enacting ag- 
gressive laws to violate the rights and institutions of 
a sister state. The late decisions of the federal ju- 
diciary too plainly prohibit and discountenance such 
daring and wanton outrages upon the guarantied and 
sovereign rights of an independent meinber of the 
confederacy. The confidence of her people has al- 
ready been shriven of the influence of the actors and 
instigators of that unwise and illiberal proceeding; 
and the official aggressors themselves, rebuked, dis- 
honored, and distrusted, are about to be consigned 
to a merited and restrictive obscurity. 


No other legislative action is perhaps necessary at 
this time, but to re-enact the provision of the law, 
leaving it discretionary with the executive to sus- 
pend its operation, in the event of those favorable 
contingencies arising, which would render it expe- 
dient to exercise it. 

Many gratifying, although unofficial, assurances, 
induce us to hope for a speedy renewal of our ami- 
cable relations with a sister state whose importance, 
as one of the confederacy. as well as the sound de- 
mocratic principles and enterprising spirit of her 
people, and above all, the friendly associations hith- 
erto subsisting between us, render in every respect 
desirable. 

[The message next recommends a geologic survey 


of the state, recommends the prosecution of the state 
claims against the U. States for services of the mili- 
tia in Florida, and proceeds to the subject of 


APPORTIONMENT—CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. ] 

The increased ratio of representation established 
by the late act of congress, will demand your atten- 
tion, to organize our congressional districts so as to 
conform to the diminished number of representatives 
to which this state will be entitled. That it will pre- 
sent to your consideration a question of some practi- 
cal difficulties and embarrassments, is perhaps rea- 
sonably to be expected. But 1 trust it will be pro- 
ductive of no other feelings, than those arising out of 
a generous emulation to promote the interest and 
convenience of all, and a conciliatory sacrifice of 
sectional prejudicies and jealousics, is to the general 
good. The consolotory hopes and reflections to be 
derived from the important provisions of that act, 
are sufficient to reconcile us to much greater incon- 
veniences and disadvantages, than any to which it can 
possibly subject us. In diminisbing the number, it 
must increase the individual responsibilities of mem- 
bers, and perhaps their wisdom and qualifications,by 
extending the opportunities of a selection to their 
constituents. And while we may reasonably presume 
that the influence of electioneering expedients will 
be proportionably Jessened, as it is diffused over a 
greater surface, and through a greater number, we 
may justly hope, that the measure will add to the 
federative strength and importance of the states, by 
securing greater harmony and unanimity in the views 
and councils of their several delegations. If it in 
any manner purifies the deliberations of congress of 
its boisterous elements—if it can allay or appease 
the angry spirit, the clamors, confusions and excite- 
ments; if it can expel those personal contests, which 
so emphatically indicate a degenerate lapse from the 
sage counsels and grave consultations of former days 
Vit will have done enough to propriate the approba- 
tion and consent of every patriot and moralist. 

That congress should have interfered with the pre- 


238 
seribed modes of election, as they exist in some 
States, is pernaps to be regretted, as unnecessary and 
inexpedtent. But, conforming as it does, to cur prin- 
eipies and practice, there eon be no OP CTION 1 


tently arising out of the inconvenience of its applica- 
tion to this state. 

| [BANKS AND 555 
| The legal proceedings which have been instituted 
by the direction of the legislature. against a portion 
of the banking institutions of the state, refusing to 
accept the provisions of “An act to prevent the sus- 
pension of specie pay ments,“ being still pending the 
decision of the judiciary, it would perhaps be impro- 
per and unnecessary to anticipate a resort to the 
more effective expedients and appliances of legisla- 
tion, to correct evils which the ordinary jurisprudence 
of the state may prove adcquate to remedy. 

In the meantime the judicial roference of that 

question ought not to be permitted to supercede tho 
duty of instituting other regulations for the improve- 
ment and stability of our state currency. The ex- 
perience of the last few years has proved, that bank 
investments are disproportionably large to the re- 
quiremeuts of commerce, and the exigencies of the 
community—that their profits and business have di- 
minished, as the swollen tide of speculation has sub- 
sided within the ordinary limitsofa judicious econo- 
my—that a very moderate and scarcely a reasonable 
interest has succeeded to the enormous proſits that 
were formerly so magically realised—and that the 
inflated prices of bank stock have rapidly declined, 
to an extent as much below, as they were formerly 
above their original value. In this sudden dearth and 
abstraction of the ordinary modes and stimulants of 
business and profits, it is not surprising, that the banks 
should have resorted toexpedients, bordering on usu- 
ry and extortion, and clearly not contemplated with- 
in the legitimate province of banking operations.— 
Among these, are the extensive and perhaps I may 
add almost exclusive and monopolizing operations 
which they have conducted in domestic exchange.— 
Of all the deranging and sinister influences upon credit 
dnd currency, this, when carried to the extent of ab- 
sorbing the entire business of bank capital, is perhaps 
the most fatal and vitiating. It presents the tempta- 
tion to create, and to perpetuate that very state of 
inequality in the circulation from which it derives its 
greatest emoluments. It compels the borrower to re- 
ceive his accommodation from, and meet his engage- 
ments with the banks, in curreneies of different aud 
‘unequal valne. It supercedes a sound circulation 
‘with depreciated paper; traffics in the distresses and 
exigencies of the people; and converts banking capi- 
tal into a system of brokerage and extortion, exact- 
ing from the necessities, rather than accommodating 
the commercial requirements of the community. It 
subjects enterprise and credit to the disastrons influ- 
ences of sudden and unnecessary contraction for sel- 
fish and sinister purposes. 

That itis a practice which has obtained to a consid- 
erable, although. I trust not ® so immoral an extent, 
in the business and operations of some of our own 
institutions, may be inferred from the great dispro- 
portion which exists between their profits and circu- 
lation. Nor is it unreasonable to presume that frorn 
this cause-chiefly, the monetary pressure and dificul- 
ties of the present year, (on the commercial class of 
our citizens especially.) have been unnecessarily ag- 
gravated, and have derived their greatest and most 
unmitigated severity. 

Under ordinary circumstances, asmall capital, with 
a liberal circulation, is usually productive of the 
most profitable results, as well as the easiest and most 
prosperous condition of the monetary affairs of a com- 
munity. But the practice referred to has reversed 
this natural relation between bank capital and uses. 
Our experience presents the fiscal anomaly of a large 
capital, with a stinted circulation. Upwards of 
twelve millions of bank stock, realizing an interest of 
more than six per cent. on the whole capital, witha 
circulation not exceeding a million and a half for the 
relief and accommodation of the people! From this 
view it would necessarily seem that the profits of the 
system are now chiefly derived from other sources 
that those which legitimately flow from the ordinary 
business of banking. 

In these remarks, however, justice perhaps requires 
that I should state, that the conformity of most of our 
minor institutions to a policy so fatal to the moneta- 
ry interests of the state, is believed to be in a great 
measure constrained by the autocratic influence, a3 
well as the seductive example of our larger monied 
corporations. Be this as it may. the almost entire 
diversion of banking operations into new canncis, 
the sudden abstraction of the customary bank accoin- 
modations from a community hitherto flushed and 
over stimulated with the facilities ofa redundant cir- 
culation, would of itself produce, as well as agzra- 
vate much of that distress, which bas been so sevre- 
ly aud desolatingly experienced in our state. 
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The corrective of the evils, and the responsibility 


llow 


| 

the authority and requirements of a sovercizn state. ! its operations, if not conducted with those great re- meet and maintain it. 
renders worthy of consideration. If there be any- sults and exorbitant profits, which a reckless disre- | ence to the determination of your predecessors, to 
thing onerous in the provisions of that act, if there be zard of the distresses of the community. and an un- | refuse all participation in the illicit spoils and igno- 
any thing invidous in its requirements, which exposes | scrupulous use of advantages, and of the means of; ble advantages of such a conquest over the constitu- 
them to the espionage, power, or jealousy of rival in- extortion, might have realised, have nevertheless tion, is the least to be anticipated from the wisdom 
stitutions, it would certainly not comport with the wis- | been productive of fewer losses, ond more emolu- and patriotism of their enlightened successors. Some 
dom and equity of the legislature, to subject them to ment, than would satisfy the reasonable anticipation | further provision on your part is perhaps necessary, 
an inconvenient penalty for a patriotie compliance | of a patriotic state, whose motives in establishing an to prevent the distributive share of this state from 
with the will of the state, and thereby pamper and re- institution, were not impelled by an cager and such being appropriated, in any event, to the benefit of 
ward the contumacy of others, by increasing the ad- inordinate cupidity to enrich her coffers, by extorting the assenting states. 

vantages of their recusancy. If the state, has lost its from the necessities of her people. 

power to protect, it should at least abstain from the tye; The profits of the past year, compared with the 
ranny of imposing partial, and inviduous restrictions, }diminished results of similar institutions, and the 
on its citizens and institutions; if the result of the pre- proceeds of all other mvestinents of capital, may be 
sent controversy shall, indeed prove that she cannot; regarded as reasonable and fair. It is not to be ex- 
entorce her law, let her retire with dignity, from the | pected, that the monied iustitutions of a patriotic 


(THE TARIFF.) — 

It is with the most deeply impressed sense of its 
importance, and of the solemnity of the consequen- 
ces involved, to the honor a3 well as to the interest 
of the state, that I now invoke your attention to the 
system of protective policy, renewed by the late act 


position of asserting but a partial and divided su- 
premacy; and in such an event exercise the magnan- 
inimity of removing any odious disabilities, which 
nothing but a willing and a patriotic obedience to her 
authority may have enabled her to impose on the 


state should not sympathise with the rise aud depres- 
sion in the pecuniary condition of its people. It is 
not to be desired by a wise and beneficent govern- 
| ment—it is not to be tolerated by a free and enlight- 
pened people—that while its industry is oppressed, its 


most deserving to her institutions. labor unrewarded, the products of its agriculture al- 


most priceless and valueless, its merchaudise stale, 
ree Mat, and unprofitable—its enterprise conducting to a 

It is not a little gratifying to our state pride and jail, and its honesty leading to the sacritice of pro- 
patriotiem, that amidst the universal distress that has perty ta preserve faith and character—that the func- 
pervaded every portion of ths union—the over- i tionaries of its own monied institution should preside 
whelming embarrassments that have oppressed the like i-omened vultures over the wreck and immola— 
energies and resources of almost every state in the tion of those hopes and feelings which constitute the 
confederacy as well as our own—our financial con- highest elements in the character of a great and 
dition is continuously if not progressively adequate, | generous people. I trust the financial policy of the 
to meet all the demands of a just and liberal econo- State will be prostituted to no such purpose. It is 
my, our credit scrupulously preserved—and the im- jenouch that her fiscal operations have realised re- 
postion of tha necessary burdens of our state gov- | sults greater and more profitable than the hard earn- 
erument as cheerfully borne by the patriotism of our: ings of her oppressed and laborious yeomanry. If, 
people, as in ordinary times of prosperity and abun- in the very inception of this institution, it was con- 
dance, [nthe midst of calamities so well calculated templated to relieve our agricultural interests from 
to suggest counsels the most dan serous, and expedi- the pressure and exigencies arising out of our exist- 
ents the most desperate, it is a subject of infinite | ing dimeulties with Europe, with what justice and 
gratification that the virtue and good sense of our propriety now, when the emergencies are greater 
people have looked to no immoral sources of rehet. and the embarrassments more overwhelming, can 
Neither the violation of contracts, the evasion ot ob- | this primary object be overlooked or neslected? If 
ligations, or the repudiation of debts, has fora mo- there be any thing, therefore, in tlie policy upon 
ment been permitted to delude the hopes of our hon- which il has been conducted, amenable to censure, it 
est and virtuous yeomapry; relying alone, as they lis that of a tendency to sacrifice this hizh and patri- 
have done, upon the all suthieient resources of econo- | otic consideration to too merecnary a regard for 


my and industry, for national and individual prospe- | large profits and inordinate emolument. 
rity; and ready should such an emergency ever de- ; 


mand it to sacrifice all to preserve honor and faith. 
THE STATE RANK, 


( FINANCES.) 


[Further indulgence is recommended to the persons 
indebted in consequence of rebuilding the state em- 
‘area, the sufferers by the fire at Charleston. 


And ils connection with the state government, are 
highly applauded. The governor says: 

“The bencfits derived by the state from her bank- 
ing institution, have never heen more fuily realized, 
than under the auspices of its present able and vigi- 
Jant direction. Its convenience, as the real and 
practical treasury of the state, has supplied all the 
necessary checks and facilities of a most perfectly 
organised financial bureau. Its advances, to meet 
appropriations, and instalments on our state debt, 
when all other resources of the treasury have been 
exhausted, have furnished facilities not only to dis- 


PROCENDS OF PUBLIC LANDS. | ` 
The refusal of this state to participate in the dis- 


tribution of the proceeds of the public lands, has not! 


been without that influence on the councils of the 
nation, and the “publie sentiment’? of her confede- 
rates, which so high an example of disinterested 
patriotism and unpurchaseable adherence to constitu- 
tional principles, can never fail to exercise. The re- 
sponse of so many of the most important and influ- 
ential members of the union—the increasing hostility 
and undivided opposition of the whole repnblican 
party—the awakened scruples of the federal execu- 


charge her ordinary engagements with a promptitude | tive—the seeming abandonment of the measure by 
unparalleled perhaps in the example of any other} eongress—all conspire to confirm our contidence in 
state government, but to maintain her eredit, under! the Wisdom, the rectitude, and the virtue of the 
embarrassing circumstances, and in perilons times course Which this state has so pradently pursued. 
like these, when a shade of doubt is sufficient to dis- Rebuked and defeated for a time, as this measure has 
pel all the attractions of confidence. It has added been by the indiguant rejection of so many states, it 
to our unnnal resources an amount not less than one is nevertheless to be regarded as one of those insi- 
third of our revenue, if not for the ordinary objects | dions modes of federal policy, seeking every form 
of current expenses, at least to discharge the aceru- and opportunity of recurrence against the dangers 
ing interest on state obligations; while at the same and temptations of which, a vigilant people should 
time by the judicious and benevolent extension off never be disarmed of their jealousy or unheedful of 
its accommodations, it has done all within the power | the warnings. The open and daring proposition, to 
of so limited a capital, to alleviate the pressure of | impose taxes for distribution and to institute a scheme 
the times, and to protect the property and interests of fraud on the constitution, of plunder and spolia- 
of the agricultural community from sacrifice and ex- tion on the treasury, may have shocked a sense of 
tortion, In addition to these invaluable purposes, it! public virtue in the people now, whilst in the fresh- 
subserves the not less important one, of exercising a | ness of a first and unsophisticated conception of the 
salutary and efficient supervision over the monetary | enormity and depravity of such a measure. But, in 
Interests of the state; preventing (by its iotheence the various and insidious forms of pre-emption laws— 
and example, as ip has done in former instanees.) aof a fund pledged for the payment of state debts—of 
gencral and needless suspension of specie payments; the necessity of assuming their obligations to main- 
burnishing a sound currency, negotiable any where ltain the faith, the integrity and the soyercignty of 


` 
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of congress, iinposing duties on imports; and tran- 
scending in ils burdens, its bounties, and its restric- 
tions, all former experience of unjust, oppressive, 
and unconstitutional] taxation. 

I need not refer to the history of the past—to our 
wrongs and forbearance—to our bliglited weal and 
oppressed industry—to our arguments, our remon- 
strance, and the long train of injuries, sufferings, 
and endurance, until the goaded spirit of South Ca- 

rolina wose up in the full strength and ardor of its 
patriotic and impatient zeal, to appeal from the in- 
justice of her infatuated oppressors, to the ultimate 
tribunals cf the constitution itself. It was then, for 
the first time, that the voice of complaint was heard 
or heeded; it was then that justice which had been 
i refused to our remonstrance, was conceded to our 
demands: it was in this painful pause in the contro- 
versy, that the faith of the nation was solemnly 
pledged to a compromise, which should not transcend 
the legitimate objects of revenue; and which, while 
nit professed to abandon the principle of protection, 
retained all that was necessary to supply the fiscal 
exigencies of the government. 

How the conditions of this solemn treaty—ratifi- 
ed in the face of the nation, approved and commend- 
ed by our sister states—have been preserved and re- 
spected on our part, Lappeal to facts, and the histo- 
ry of federal legislation for the last nine years, to 
testify and illustrate. Patiently have we waited the 
fulfilment of the term of years prescribed by that 
actor its limitation, under a system of duties, ab 
though modiſied in the extent of its burdens, yet 
still oppressive and unjust. 

Amid all the multiplied opportunities afforded by 
rancour, and political intrizue—when the weakness 
of an administration sought support on the most 
southern terms—when aimbitions aspirants courted 
alliances and proffered coneessions—when the demo- 
cratic principles of the late administration were rea- 
dy to accord us all its aid and sanetion, in establish- 
ing a system of moderate duties and economical ex- 
penditures—ainid all these opportunities of perpe- 
trating a successtul infidelity, the faith and integrity 
of the south have been inviolably preserved in a 
consistent and unwavering adherence to the terms 
and spirit of the compromise. And when on more 
occasions than one, the opportunity seemed to invite 
her concurrence in anticipating the limitation of the 
act, the voice of our own representatives has been 
heard rebuking the temper, and repelling the temp- 
tation. And now the anxiously expected period 
having arrived, for the commencement of the pro- 
mised era of frec trade and reform, our concessions 
are inet, and our confidence betraved, hy the re- 
establishment of a system of restrictive duties, more 
odious, oppressive, and unjust than any that has ever 
yet desolated the prospects or blighted the destinies 
of the south. 

The tariff of 28, while it extended protection, 
and conferred bounties, at the expense of one sec- 
tion of the Union, fur the benefit of another, still 
preserved more just and wise discriminations, —ope 
rated more equally on the consumers, and accom- 
| plished at least one of the legitimate objects of the 
j constitution in supplying an adequate and liberal re- 
venue. It derived a plausible pretext from the re- 
e of a national debt, and founded some 
claim to favor in the circumstances and inducements 
which had led to the early, and perhaps premature 
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development of the manuſacturing enterprise of our 
country. It operated when our currency was com- 
paratively sound, our credit firn and expanded, our 


army disbanded, our navy rotting in the docks, our 
officers clamorous for salaries, and even members of 
congress unpaid, than that such a breach should 
produce high. our industry rewarded, and our pros- have been made in the constitution. Time, and re- 
perity in the flood tide of suecess; and if it has con- turning prosperity, at some more propitious period, 
verter! all these evidences of happiness and improve- might have collected, in their silent and ordinary 
ment into scenes of desolation and disorder, the re- | operations, all this disorder and derangement in our 
sults were perhaps then regarded as the inspiration statistical economy; but a violation of equitable 
of an ‘erratic prophecy, rather than the sound con- | prirciples, neither ages nor prosperity can repair; 
victions of a wise and well formed judgment. But and wrong and violence done to the constitution, 
guish—nowe, while the deep and universal distress of 


shake with the force of revolution, every pillar in 
| the political fabric, and desecrate the very sanctua- 
the people demands the lightest burdens—while la- 
bor starves, industry grows poor, our credit has no qo 


ries of the temple of liberty. 
Cherishing hope, however, in the justice and wis- 
confidence, and prosperity no abiding place among | tri 
us—norc, in the violation of a solemn and well con- 


w of the American people—contiding in the pa- 
otism and purity of the democratic party of the 
j : d union, and awaiting, for a reasonable time, the 
sidered compromise—in defiance of all the admoni- slow and tardy progress of legislative reform—let us 
tions of a dearly bought experience—it is a mockery Š 
of the spirit of equity in legislation, of respect for 
constitutional principles, of all that is sacred in ob- 


still remember, that the means of safety and re- 
dress, reside in the sovcreign resources of the state 

cae: SE ay itself—in the spirit of patriotism of our own people 

ligations, to institute such a system of political fraud, | in the firmness and wisdom of our own égunsels: 

perfidy, and oppression. 9 Neither our appeals to the justice and patriotism of 

Under a just and economical administration of the 
government, were the exigencies of the treasury to 
require it; in short, whenever revenue is the object, 


the nation, our invocations to our allies, nor an anti- 
cipated sympathy and co-operation of our southern 
sister states, should be permitted fora moment to 
l am sure I do not magnify or exaggerate the spirit weaken our efforts or our resolution to meet all the 
of patriotism in this state, when I assert that South consequences and all the emergencies of the con- 
Carolina would endure all, and sacrifice all, to meet : 
constitutional demands upon her resources or libe- 
rality. 


test. It is due to the consistency or principles which 
this state has so emphatically asserted on similar and] 

But are bounty and protection, legitimately a part 
of these constitutional requirements? Is it needful 


perhaps Jess aggravated occasions; it is due e 
allegiance which she has professed to the constitu- 

to the treasury that the agricultural interests of 

South Carolina alone should pay, as a tribute to 


tion, it is befitting the high station of trust and con- 
fidence which you occupy, that the voice of our 
t ty factories in Kentucky, a tax in the shape of people almost unanimously spoken in the resolutions 
4 9 Se twine ond. | 2 sae equal to Pa 455 of the last session—with all its warnings and invo- 
utc rope, twine a „assing, „„ (cations to our infatuated oppressors should be 
` 1 A * P] , $ 
1 . to the N of ae Lecter strongly reiterated and responded to, in the mea- 
coun a 5 torea mar dcire should be ex- | SYTS and deliberations of the present legislature. 
cluded from our markets, by a duty which prohibits [Sympathy with a sister republic is expressed, al- 
competition? Is prohibition a reasonable mode of luding to Texas. The treaty concluded with Great 
increasing revenue, by means of imports? And yet Britain is highly commended 
this is the leading characteristic—the great, the pri- 
mary, the directing object of the late enactment of kig 
tariff duties. ly intimated. 


Thus, gentlemen, karo ani people and our state| Having thus reviewed national topics, the govern- 
once more been subjected to a system of rapacious or returns again to the immediate concerns of the 
and oppressive legislation; and thus do I now dis- state, and recommends the establishment of farther 
charge myself of the obligation of this department, distinctions limits And boundari cu tir 
by invoking the interposition of your conservative distinctions limits and boundaries of the executive 
influence, to arrest the calamitous effeets of a mea- department, the appointment of a secretary or se- 
sure, as unconstitutional, as it is unjust, and which | cretaries to aid in the performance of its functions, 


big Al on V ees the increase of the executive salary, the enlargement 
guishing opel of our people If the restric- of the executive powers aud responsibilities, that it 
D s . 8 


tions of che constitution on federal legislation are be endowed with a veto power, have an increase of 
thus to be violated with recklessness and impunity, salary and an extension of its term to beyond its pre- 


the American citizen has no better guaranties for ne 
frecdom than the serf of a political qutoersey: The | Sent limit of only two years. The latter recommenda- 


form and the name of our institutions must be costly tions, he is at more liberty to advance, as hisown term 
indecd to us, if liberty itself, and the pursuit of hap- of service now expires.] 

piness are the only price and the only sacrifice at 
which they are to be maintained. 

In the firm patriotism and correct principles of the 
democratic party, we may doubtless anticipate the 
co-operation of a faithful and efficient ally. Strug- To the senate and house of 
gling against the corruptions and abuses of govern- representatives of the United States: 
ment, in its long course of error and injustice—the| We have continued reason to express our pro- 
advocates and exponentsof a sound currency, and found gratitude to the great Creator of all things for 
economical expenditures—sustaining the interests | numberless benefits conferred upon us as a people. 
and the institutions of the south, against all the in- | Blessed with genial seasons, the husbandman has his 
fluences of bank dominion, and abolition fanaticism; | garners filled with abundance; and the necessaries 
we may justly calculate on their unwavering zeal, | of life, not to m of its luxuries, abound in eve- 
in achieving this work of reformation. And when iry direction. While in some other nations steady 
the next recurrence to the ballot-box shall have pu-'and industrious labor can hardly find the means of 
rified cur counsels—when the popular voice shall | subsistance, the greatest evil which we have to en- 
shall have spoken the doom of our misguided leaders counter, is a surplus of production beyond the home 
—when republican principles, regenerated in the de- | demand, which seeks, and with diticnity finds, a 
liberate and dispassionate results of the ensuing | partial market in other regions. The health of the 
elections shall have dispelled the delusions of the | country, with partial exceptions, has, for the past 
late presidential canvass—then may we hope that] year, been well preserved: and under their free and 
the south will again recover her rights, and the con- {wise institutions, the United States are rapidly ad- 
stitution regain its vigor and ascendancy. It is in- vancing towards the consummation of the high des- 
deed deeply to be regretted, that the assent of a tiny which an overruling Providence seems to have 
single member of the democratic party should have | marked out for them. Exempt from domestic con- 
been accorded (even reluctantly though it may have | vulsion and at peace with all the world, we are left 
been) to a measure which they have denounced with | free to consult as to the best means of securing and 
so much ardor and ability; which they had discussed | advancing the happiness of the people. Such are 
on principles admitting of no compromise, and which the eireunstances under which you now assemble in 
no considerations of expediency ought, or could, | your respective chambers, and which should lead us 
overrule. Whatif the demands of the government! to unite in pee and thanksgiving to that great Be- 
were emergenU What if the treasury was bank- | ing who made us, and who preserves us a nation. 
rupt, and our rulers clamorous and dissatisfied?] 1 congratulate you, fellow citizens, on the happy 
Wouldany of these causes excuse or justify a pre- j change in the aspect of our foreign athiurs since my 
meditated violation of the constitution, or a wanton! last annual message. Causes of complaint at that 
imposition of unjust, oppressive, aud exorbitant, time existed between the United States and Great 
taxes? it would have been better that the sources Brite in, which, attended by irritating circumstances, 
of our revenue had been dried up, our publicim-i threatened most seriously the publie peace. The 
provemeuls neglected, our fortresses dismantled, our | difficulty of adjusting amivably the questions at issue 


ordinary resources might notin a few years extin- 


—hut the neglect of 
certain southern interests in the negotiation is strong- 
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between the two countries, was, in no small degree, 
augmented hy the Japse of time since they had their 
origin. The opinions entertained by the executive 
on several of the leading topies in dispute, were 
frankiy set forth in the message at the opening of 
your late session. The appointment of a special 
ministerby Great Britain to the U. States with pow- 
er ta negotiate upon most of the points of difference, 
indicated a desire on her pact amicably to adjust 
them, and that minister was met by the executive in 
the same spirit which had dictated his mission. The 
treaty consequent thercon, having been duly ratitied 
by the two governments, a copy, together with the 
correspondence which accompanied it, is, herewith, 
communicated. I trust that whilst you may see in 
it nothing objectionable, it may be the means of pre- 
serving, for an indefinite period, the amicable rela- 
tions happily existing between the two governments. 
The question of peace or war between the United 
States and Great Britain, is a question of the decp- 
est interest notonly to themselves, but to the civi- 
lized world, since it is scarcely possible that a wac 
could exist between them without endangering the 
peace of Christendom. The immediate efect of the 
treaty upon ourselves will be felt in the security af- 
forded to mercantile enterprise, which, no longer ap- 
prehensive of interruption, adventures its spccnia- 
tions in the most distant seas; and, freighted with the 
diversified productions of every land, returns to 
bless our own. There is nothing in the treaty which, 
in the slightest degree, compromits the honor or 
dignity of cither nation. Next to the settlement of 
the boundary line, which must always be a matter of 
dificulty between states as between individuals, 
the question which seemed to threaten the greatest 
embarrassment, was that connected with the Afri- 
can slave trade. 


By the 10th article of the treaty of Ghent, it was 
expressly declared that “whereas the trafic in 
slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of hu- 
manity and justice; and whereas both his majesty 
and the United States are desirous of continuing 
their efforts lo promote its entire abolition, it is herc- 
by agreed that both the contracting parties shall use 
their best endeavors to accomplish so desirable an 
object.“ In the enforcement of the Jaws and treaty 
stipulations of Great Britain, a practice had threat- 
ened to grow up on the part of its cruisers of sub- 
jecting to visitation ships sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag, which, while it seriously involved our ma- 
ritime rights, would subject to vexation a branch of 
our trade which was daily increasing, and which re- 
quired the fostering care of the government. And 
although Lord Aberdeen, in his correspondence with 
the American envoys, at London, expressly dis- 
claimed all right to detain an American ship on the 
high seas, even if found with a cargo of slaves on 
board, and restricted the British pretension to a mere 
claim to visit and enquire, yet it could not well bo 
discerned by the executive of the United States how 
such visit and enquiry could be made without deten- 
tion on the voyage, and consequent interruption to 
the trade. It was regarded us the rightof search, 
presented only ina new form, and expressed in dif- 
ferent words; and I therefore felt it to be my duty 
distinctly to declare, in my annual message to con- 
eress, that no such concession could be inade, and 
that the United States had both the will and the 
ability to enforce their own laws, and to protect 
their flag from being used for purposes wholly forbids 
den by those Jaws, and obnoxious to the moral com 
sure of the world. Taking the message as his let 
ter of instructions, our then minister at Paris (ok 
himself required to assume the same ground in a ref 
monstrance which he felt it to be his duty to preseg 
to M. Guizot, and through him to the king of thi 
French, against what has been called the Quintuph 
treaty; and his conduct, in this respect, met with al 
approval of this government. In close conforiai 
with these views, the eighth article of the trea 
was framed, which provides that “each nation sh 
‘keep afloat in the African seas a force not less th 
jeighty guns, to act separately and apart, under 
structions from their respective governments, ag 
for the enforcement of their respective laws ap 
obligations.“ From this it will be scen that tk 
ground assumed in the message has been fully mag 
tained, and at the sume time that the stipulations 
the treaty of Ghent are to be carried out in good fa 
by the two countries, and that all pretence is 
moved for interference with our commerce for 
purpose whatever by a forcign government. Whi 
therefore, the United States have been standing 
for the freedom of the seas, they have net thea 
proper to make that a pretext for avoiding a ful 
nent of their treaty stipulations. or a ground 
giving countenance to a trade reprobated by 
laws. A similar arrangement by the other g. 
powers, could not fail to swecp from the ocean ! 
slave trade, without the interpolation of any a 
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We may Ve per- 


i: % the moritime mode. 
Ie to hope that the example thus set wilh be bole |e 

need hy serie, if pot al} of chem. We thereur 
so Ader State protec uon to the fair trader in 
rose seas, thus fulfilling at the same time the dic- 
tes of a sound policy, and complying With the 
aims of justice and humanity. 

It would have furnished additional cause for con- 
ratulation, if the treaty could have embraced all 
ubjects calculated in future to lead to a misunder- 
landing between the two governments. The terri- 
ory of the United States, commonly called the Ore 
on territory, lying on the Pacific ocean, north of the 
And degree of latitude, to a portion of which Great 
zritain lays claim, begins to attract the attention 
f our fellow citizens, and the tide of population 
vhich has reclaimed what' was so lately an unbroken 
rilderness in more contiguous regions, is preparing 
o faw over those vast districts which stretch from 
he Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean. In ad- 
vance of the acquirement of individual rights to these 
lands, sound policy dictates that every elfort should 
he resorted to by the two governments, to settle their 
respective claims. It became manifest. at an early 
hour of the late negotiations, that any attempt for the 
time being satisfactorily to determine those rights, 
would lead toa protracted discussion, which might 
embrace in its failure other more pressing matters, 
and the executive did not regard it as proper to waive 
all the advantages of an honorable adjustment of 
other difficulties of great magnitude and importance, 
because this, not so immediately pressing, stood in 
the way. Although the difliculty referred to may | 
not for several years to come involve the peace of the 
two countries, yet I shall not delay to urge on Great 
Britain the importance: of its early settlement. Nor 
will other matters of commercial importance to the 
two countries be overlooked; and | have good reason 
to belicve that it will comport with the policy of 
England, as it does with that of the United States, to | 
seize upon this moment, when most of the causes of 
irritation have passed away, to cement the peace and | 
amity of the two countries by wiscly removing all 
grounds of probable future collision. 


With the other powers of Europe our relations 
continue on the most amicable footing. Treatics now 
existing with them should be rigidly observed, and 
every opportunity, compatible with the interests of 
the United States, should be seized upon to enlarge 
the basis of commercial intercourse. Peace with 
all the world is the true foundation of our policy, 
which can only be rendered permanent by the practice 
of equal and impartial justice to all. Our great de- 
aire should be to enter only into that rivalry which | 
looks to the gencral good, in the cultivation of the 
sciences. the enlargement of the field for the exercise 
of the mechanical arts, and the spread of commerce 
the great civilizer—to every land andsea. Carefully 
abstaining from interference in all questions exclu- 
sively referring themselves to the political interests 
of Europe, we may be 


ments, in what relates 
continent. 
On the 23d of April last, the commissioners on the 
art of the United States. under the convention with 
the Mexican republie, of the 
made to the proper department a final report in re- 
lation to the proceedings of the commission. From 
this it appears that, the total amount awarded to the 
claimants by the commissioners and the umpire ap- 
pointed under that convention, was two millions 
twenty-six thousand and seventy-nine dollars and six- 
ty-eight cents. The arbiter having considered that 
his functions were required by the convention to ter- 
minate at the same time with those of the commis- 
sioners, returned to the board, undecided for want of 
time, claims which had been allowed by the Ameri- 
can commissioners, to the amount of nine 
and twenty-eight thousand six hundred and twenty 
dollars and eighty-eight cents. Other claims, in 
which the amount sought to be recovered was three 
millions three hundred and thirty-six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars and five cents, Was 
submitted to the board too late for its consideration. 
The minister of the United States at Mexico, has 
been duly authorised to make demand for the payment 
of the awards according to the terms of the conven- 
tion, and the provisions of the act of congress of the 
12th of June, 1840. He has also been instructed to 
communicate to that government the expectations of 
the government of the United States mM relation to 
those claims which were not disposed of according 
to the provisions pf the convention, and all others of 
citizens of the United States against the Mexican 


government. 
He has also bee 


to be fullowed by 
Mexico should not 


n furnished with other instructions, 
him in case the government of 
find itself in a condition to make 


AL REGIST 


nresen? payment of 
die ordts equivaient. 


ve eaietincd favorable, both to a Just 
the awards, anda reasonable 
claims, has been recent 
son, the minister of the 
promptly and efficiently 
his government, in regard to this important subject. 


nicd the late Texian expedition to Santa Fe, and who 
were wrongfully taken and held as prisoners of war 
in Mexico, have all been liberated. 


partment of state 
reign Affairs, upon 
zens of the United States were 
to the inhabitants of Texas in 
tween her and that republic. 
pondence are herewit 
together with copies of letters on the same subject, 
addressed to the diplomatic eal at Mexico, 
American minister and the y 

state. 


sion of the U 
crediting to this a minister of the same rank as that 
of the representative of 
ico. 
mission, favorable results are anticipated from it. It 
is so obviously for the interest of both countries as 
neizhhors and friend 
dissatisfaction should be removed, th 
hoped neither will omit or 
any practicable and 
that end. 


several others of the states of this hemisphere for- 


) ermitted to hope an equal recently 
exemption from the interference of European govern- | be 
to the states of the American the stability of the governments, or by causing inces- 


llth of April, 1839, 


hundred 
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nd and intrusion. and at the same 
proper expedient to introduce 
among thein the arts of civilized life, we may fondky 
hope not only to wean them from their love for war, 
but to inspire them with a Jove for peace and all its 
avocations. With several of the tribes great pro 
gress in civilizing them has already been made. 
The schoolmaster and the missionary are fouhd side 
by side, and the remnants of what were once nume 
rous and powerful nations may yet be preserved as 
the builders up of a new name for themsclves and 
their posterity. 

The balance in the treasury on the Ist of January, 
(1842, exclusive of the amount deposited with the 
states, trust funds and indemnities) was $230,483 68. 
The receipts into the treasury during the three first 

uarters of the present year, from all sources, amount 
to $26,616,593 78; of which more than fourteen mil 
lions were received from customs, and about one 
million from the public lands. The receipts for the 
fourth qnarter are estimated at nearly eight mil- 
lions; of which four millions are expected from cus- 
toms, and threo millions and a half from loans and 
treasury notes. The expenditures of the first three 
quarters of the present year exceed twenty-six mil- 
lions; and those estimated for the fourth quarter 
amount to about eight millions; and it is anticipated 
there will be a deficiency of half a million on the lst 
of January next—but that the amount of outstanding 
warrants, (cstimated at 800.000) will leave an ac- 
tual balance of about $224,000 in the treasury.— 
Among the expenditures of the year, are more than 
eight millions for the public debt, and $600,000 om 
account of the distribution to the states of the pro- 
ceeds of sales of the public lands. 


The present tariff of duties was somewhat hastily 
and hurriedly passed near the close of the Jate session 
of congress: ‘That it should have defects can, there- 
fore be surprising to no one. To remedy such defects 
as may be found to exist in many of its numerous pro- 
visions, will not fail to claim your serious attention. 
It may well merit enquiry, whether the exaction of 
all duties in cash does uot call for the introduction of 
a system which has proved highly beneficial in the 
countries where it has been adopted. J refer to the 
warchousing system. ‘The firstand most prominent ef- 
fect which it would produce would be to protect 
market alike against redundaat or deficient supplies of 
foreign fabrics—both of which in the long run, are in- 
jurious as well to the manufacturer as the importer. 
The quantity of goods in store being at all times readi- 
ly known it would enable the importer, with an ap- 

roach to accuracy,to ascertain the actual wants of the 
market, and to regulate himselfaccordingly. If, how- 
| ever, he should fall into error, by importing an 6Xoess 
above the public wants. he could readily correct its 
evils by availing himself of the benefits and advan- 
tages of the system thus established. Jn the store- 
house the goods imported would await the demands 
of the market, and their issues would be governed 
by the fixed principles of demand and supply. Thus 
an approximation would be made to a steadiness and 
‘uniformity of price, which, if attainable, would con- 
duce to the decided advantage of mercantile and me- 
chanical operations. 

The apprehension may be well entertained that 
without something to ameliorate the rigor of cash pay- 
ments, the entire import trade may fall into the h 
of a few wealthy capitalists in this country, and in 
Europe. The small importer, who requires all the 
money he can raise for investments abroad, and 
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ume using every 
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Hen amount of the awards; in spe- 


information which 
satisfaction of 
provision for other 
ly received from Mr. Thomp- 
United States, who has 
executed the instructions of 


Lan hapoy to be alte te say that 


The citizens of the United States who accompa- 


A correspondence bas taken place between the de- 
and the Mexican minister of Fo- 
the complaint of Mexico that citi- 

permitted to give aid 

the war existing be- 
Copies of this corres- 
communicated to Congress, 
by the 


exican secretary of 


Mexico has thought proper to reciprocate the mis- 
nited States to that government by ac- 


the United States in Mex- 


From the circumstances connected with his 


q that all just causes of mutual 
at it is to be 
delay the employment of 


honorable means to accomplish 


The affairs pending between this government and 
merly under the dominion of Spain, have again 
within the past year, been materially obstructed by 
the military revolutions and conflicts in those coun- 
tries. 

The ratification of the treaty between the United 
States and the republic of Ecuador, of the 13th of 
June, 1839, have been exchanged, and that instru- 
ment has been duly promulgated on the part of this 
government, Copies are now communicated to Con- 
gress with a view to enable that body to make such 
changes in the laws applicable to our intercourse | 
with that republic, as may be deemed requisite. 


Provisions have been made by the government of 
Chile for the payment of the claim on account of the 
illegal detention of the brig Warrior at Coquimbo, in 
189). This government has reason to expect that 
other claims of our citizens against Chile, will be 
hastened to a final and satisfactory close. 


The empire of Brazil has not been altogether ex- 
empt from those convulsions which so constantly af- 
flict the neighboring republics. Disturbances which 

bruke out are, however, now understood to 
uicted. But these occurrences, by threatening 
sant and violent changes in them, or in the persons 
who administer them, tend greatly to retard provi- 
sions for a just indemnity for losses and injuries suf- 
fered by individual subjects or citizens of other states. 
The government of the United States will feel it to 
its duty, however, to consent to no delay, not uua- 
voidabie, in making satisfaction for wrongs and in- 
i sustained by its own enen Many years | who can but ill afford to pay the lowest duty, would 
having, in some eases. elapsed, a decisive and effec- | have to subduct in advance a portion of his funus in 
tual course of proceeding will be demanded of the | order to pay the duties, and would lose the interest 
ela cape R E against whom claims have upon the amount thus paid for all the time the goods 
have been pre erred. , i might remain unsold, which might absorb his profits. 

The vexatious, harrassing and expensive war which | The rich capitalists abroad, as well as at home would 
so Jong prevailed with the Indian tribes inhabiting | thus possess, after a short time, an almost exclusive 
the peninsula of F lorida, has happily been terminat- monopoly of the import trade, and laws designed for 
ed; whereby our army has been relieved from a ser- | the benefit of all, would thus operate for the benefit 
vice of the most disagreeable character, and the trea- of the few,—a result wholly uncongenial with the 
sury from a large ex enditure. Some casual out- spirit of our institutions, and anti-republican in all 
breaks may occur, such as are incident to the close | its tendencies. The warchousing system would ena- 
proximity of the border settlers and the Indians; but | ble the importer to watch the market, and-to select 
these, as in all other cases. may be left to the care his own time for offering his goods for sale. A pro- 
of the local authorities, aided when occasion may fitable portion of the carrying trade in articles enter 

ed for the benefit of drawback. must also be most seri- 
speedily recover from the evils incident to a e of the me 

tem of drawbacks, thereby effectually protecting the 
government against fraud, as the right of debenture 
would not attach to goods after their withdrawal 

from the public stores. 
In revising the existing tariff of duties, should ycu 
do so at your present session, I cep 


require, by the forces of the United States. A sul- 
ficient number of troops will be maintained in Flori- ously affected without the adoption of some expedi- 
ent to relieve the cash system. The warehousing 


da, so long as the remotest apprehensions of danger 
system would afford that relief, since the carrier 


shall exist, yet their duties will be limited rather to 
the garrison of the neccssary posts, thar. to the main- would have a safe recourse to the public storehouses 
and might, without advancing the duty, resbip within 


tenance of active hostilities. It is to be hoped that a 
territory, so long retarded in its growth, will now | some reasonable period to foreign ports. A further 
asure would be to supercede the sys 


tracted war, exhibiting, in the increased amount of 
its rich productions, true evidences of returning 
wealth and prosperity. By the practice of rigid jus- 
tice towards the numerous Indian tribes residing 
within our territorial limits, and the exercise of a 
parental vigilance over their interests, protecting deem it proper to 
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only repeat the suggestions and recommendations | of the extensive region referred to, and the security of all articles of property, the spread of a specula- 
which, upon several occasions, I have heretofore felt | of the whole country in time of war, cannot escape tive mania all over the country, and has finally end- 
it to be my duty to offer to congress. The great, pri-] observation. The losses of life and property which ed in a general indebtedness on the part of states 
mary and controling interest of the American people | annually occur in the navigation of the Mississippi‘ and individuals, the prostration of public and private 
is union union not only in the mere forms of gov-| alone, because of the dangerous obstructions in the credit, a depreciation in the market value of real 
ernment, forms which may be broken—but union] river, make a loud demand upon Congress for the and personal estate, and has left large districts of 
ſounded in an attachment of states and individuals] adoption of efficient measures for their removal. country almost entirely without any circulating 
for each other. This union in sentiment and feeling} The report of the secretary of the navy will make medium. In view of the fact that, in 1830, the 
can only be preserved by the adoption of that course | you acquainted with that important branch of the: whole bank note circulation within the United States 
of policy which, neither giving exclusive benefits to] public defences. Considering the already vast and amounted to but $61,323 898, according to the trea- 
some, nor imposing unnecessary burdens upon others, | daily increasing commerce of the country, apart|sury statements, and that an addition had been made 
shall consult the interests of all, by pursuing a course] from the exposure to hostile inroad of an extended; thereto of the enormous sum of 888 000,000 in seven 
of moderation, and thereby seeking to harmonize | seaboard, all that relates to the navy is calculated to years, (the circulation on the first January, 1837, 
public opinion, and causing the people every where | excite particular attention. Whatever tends to add being stated at $149,185,890,) aided by the great 
to feel and to know that the government is careful | to its efficiency, without entailing unnecessary charges facilities afforded in obtaining loans from European 
of the interests of all alike. Nor is there any sub- upon the treasury, is well worthy of your serious: capitalists, who were seized with the same specula- 
ject in regard to which moderation, connected witha | consideration. It will be seen that while an appro- tiv mania which prevailed in the United States 
wise discrimination, is more necessary than in the im- priation exceeding by more than a million the appro- and the large importations of funds from abroad, 

sition of duties on imports. Whether reference] priations of the present year, is asked by the secre- the result of stock sales and loans—no one can be 

had to revenue, the primary object in the imposi-| tary, yet that in this sum is a ie to be included surprised at the apparent but unsubstantial state of 
tion of taxes, or to the incidents which necessarily | $400,000, for the purchase of clothing, which, when | prosperity which every where prevailed over the 
flow from their imposition, this is entirely true. Ex- once expended, will be annually re-imbursed by land; while as little cause of surprise should be felt 
travagant duties defeat their end and object not only | the sale of the clothes, and will thus constitute a at the present prostration of every thing, and the ruin 
by exciting in the public mind an hostility to the ma- | perpetual fund, without any new appropriation to the which has befallen so many of our fellow citizens in 
nufacturing interests, but by inducing a system of] same object. To this may also be added 850,000, the sudden withdrawal from circulation of so large 
smuggling on an extensive scale, and the practice of | asked to cover the arrearages of past years, and an amount of bank issues, since 1837—excceding. as 
every manner of fraud upon the revenue, which the, $250,000 in order to maintain a competent squadron, is believed, the amount added to the paper currency 
utmost vigilance of government cannot effectually | on the coast of Africa; all of which, when deduct- | for a similar period antecedent to 1837, it ceases to 
suppress. An opposite course of policy would be at-| ed, will reduce the expenditures nearly within the ‘be a matter of astonishment that such extensive 
tended by results essentially different, of which every | limits of those of the current year. While, however, | shipwreck should have been made of private fortunes, 
interest of society, and none more than those of the the expenditures will thus remain very nearly the | or that difficulties should exist in meeting their en- 
manufacturer, would rcap important advantages. same as of the antecedent year, it is proposed to add gagements on the part of the debtor states. Apart 
Among the most striking of its benefits would be that| greatly to the operations of the marine, and in lieu | from which, if there be taken into account the im- 
derived from the general acquicscence of the country | of only 25 ships in commission, and but little in the mense losses sustained in the dishonor of numerous 
in its support, and the consequent permanency and | way of building, to keep, with the same expenditure, ' banks. it is less a matter of surprise that insolvency 
stability which would be given to all the operations | forty-one vessels afloat, and to build twelve ships of should have visited many of our fellow citizens, than 
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of industry. It cannot be too often repeated, that noja small class. 
system of legislation can be wise which is fluctu#ling} A strict system of accountability is established, and 
and uncertain. No interest can thrive under it.— | great pains are taken to insure industry, fidelity and 
The prudent capitalist will never adventure his ca-| economy, in every department of duty. Experiments 
pital in manufacturing establishments. or in any have been instituted to test the quality of various 
other leading pursuit of life, if there exists a state of | materials, particularly copper, iron and coal, so as to 
uncertainty as to whether the government will re-| prevent fraud and imposition. 
peal to-morrow what it has enacted to-day. Fitful| It will appear by the report of the postmaster ge- 
profits, however, high, if threatened with a ruinous! nera! that the great point which, for several years, 
reduction by a vaccilating policy on the part of go-| has been so much desired, has, within the current 
vernment, will scarcely tempt him to trust the mo-| year, been fully accomplished. The expenditures of 
ney which he has acquired by a life of labor, upon the department, for the current year, have been 
the uncertain adventure. I. there fore, in the spirit brought within its income without lessening its gene- 
of conciliation, and influenced by no other desire ral usefulness. There has been an increase of re- 
than to rescue the great interests of the country from] venue equal to $166,000 for the year 1842 over that 
the vortex of political contention, and in the dis-| of 1841, without, as it is believed, any addition hav- 
charge of the high and solemn duties of the place ing been made to the number of letters and newspa- 
which I now occupy. recommend moderate duties pers transmitted through the mails. The post office 
imposed with a wise discrimination as to their several Jaws have been honestly administered, and fidelity 
objects, as being not only most likely to be durable, has been observed in accounting for, and paying over 
but most advantageous to every interest of society. by the subordinates of the department, the moneys 
The report of the secretary of the war department which have been received. For the details of the 
exhibits a very full and satisfactory account ofthe va- service | refer you to the report. 
rious and important interests committed to the charge I flatter myself that the exhibition thus made of 
of that officer. It is particularly gratifying to find the condition of the public administration will serve 
that the expenditures for the military service are! to convince you that every proper attention has been 
greatly reduced in amount—that a strict system of! paid to the interests of the country by those who 
economy has been introduced into the service, and have been called to the heads of the different de- 
the abuses of past years greatly reformed. The for-| partments. The reduction in the annual expendi- 
tifications on our maritime frontier have been prose-| tures of the government already accomplished, fur- 
cuted with much vigor, and at many points our defen-| nishes a sure evidence that economy in the applica- 
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that so many should have escaped the blighting influ- 
ences of the times. 


In the solemn conviction of these truths, and with 
an ardent desire to meet the pressing necessities of 
the country, I felt it to be my duty to cause to be 
submitted to you. at the commencement of your late 
session, the plan of an Exchequer, the whole power 
and duty of maintaining which, in purity and vigor, 
was to be exercised by the representatives of the 
people and the states, and, therefore, virtually by 
the people themselves. It was proposed to place it 
under the control and direction of a treasury board, 
to consist of three commissioners, whose duty it 
should be to see that the law of its creation was 
faithfully executed, and that the great end of supply- 
ing a paper medium of exchange, at all times con- 
vertible into gold and silver, should be attained. 
The board thus constituted, was given as much per- 
manency as could be imparted to it, without endan- 
gering the proper share of responsibility which should 
attach to all public agents. In order to insure all the 
advantages of a well-matured experience, the com- 
missioners were to hold their offices for the respee- 
tive periods of two, four, and six years, thereby se- 
curing at all times in the management of the exche- 
quer, the services of two men of experience; and to 
place them in a condition to exercise perfect inde- 
pendence of mind and action, it was provided that 
their removal should only take place for actual inca- 
pacity or infidelity to the trust, and to be followed 
by the president with an exposition of the causes of 


ces are in a very considerable state.of forwardness. 


The suggestions in reference to the establishment of 


means of communication with our territories on the 
Pacific, and to the surveys, so essential to a know- 
ledge of the resources of the intermediate country, 
are entitled to the most favorable consideration.— 
While I would propose nothing inconsistent with 
friendly négotiations to settle the extentof our claims 
in that region, yet a prudent forecast points out the 
necessity of such measures as may enable us to main- 
tain our, rights. The arrangements made for preserv- 
ing our neutral relations on the boundary between 
us and Texas, and keeping in check the Indians in 
that quarter, will be maintained so long as circum- 
stances may require. 

For several years angry contentions have grown 
out of the disposition directed by law to be made of 
the mineral lands held by the government in several 
of the states. The government is constituted the 
Jandlord and the citizens of the states wherein lie 
the lands, are its tenants. The relation is an unwise 
one, and it would be much more conducive of the 
public interest that a sale of the lands should be made 
than that they should remain in their present condi- 
tion. The supply of the ore would be more abun- 
dantly and certainly furnished when to be drawn 
from the enterprise and the industry of the proprie- 
tor, than under the present system. 

The recommendation of the secretary in regard 
to the improvements of the western waters and cer- 
tain prominent harbors on the lakes, merits, and J 
doubt not will receive, your serious attention. The 
great importance of these subjects to the prosperity 


* 


tion of the public moneys, is regarded as a paramount 
duty. 


such removal, should it occur. It was proposed to 
establish subordinate boards in each of the states, 

At peace with all the world—the personal liberty | under the same restrictions and limitations of the 
of the citizen sacredly maintained, and his rights se- power of removal, which, with the central board, 
cured under political institutions deriving all their should receive, safely keep, and disburse the public 
authority from the direct sanction of the people moneys; and in order to furnish a sound paper me- 


country blessed with every diversity of climate and: the revenues of the government a sum not to exceed 


Under ordinary circumstances this inquiry could rea-| own option, either in specie or treasury notes, of 
dily be answered. The best that probably could be! denominations not less than five, nor exceeding one 
done for a people inhabiting such a country, would | hundred dollars, which notes should be redeeined at 
be to fortify their peace and security in the prosecu- the several places of issue, and to be receivable at 
tion of their various pursuits, by guarding them all times and every where in payment of government 
against invasion from without, and violence 10 0 

within. 
to their own energy and enterprise. The chief em- 
barrassments which at the moment exhibit them- 
selves, have arisen from over- action; and the most 
dificult task which remains to be accomplished, is 
that of correcting and overcoming its etfects. Be- 
tween the years 1833 and 1838, additions were made 
to bank capital and bank issues, in the form of notes | which might be thrown into circulation. Thus in 
designed for circulation, to an extent enormously | fact making the issue of $15,000,000 of exchequer 
great. The question seemed to be, not how the best bills, rest substantially on 810, 000.000; and keeping 
currency could be provided, but in what manner the in circulation never more than one and one-half dol- 
greatest amount of bank paper could be put in eir- tar for every dollar in specie. When to this it is 
culation. Thus, a vast amount of what was called, added that the bills are not only every where receive 
money—since, for the time being, it answered the able in government dues, but that the governments 
purposes of money—was thrown upon the country; itself would be bound for their ultimate redemption, 
an over issue, which was attended, as a necessary no rational doubt can exist that the paper which the 
consequence, by an extravagant increase of the prices] exchequer would furnish, would readily enter into 


i 


6000. 


time be regarded as necessary, in order to place be- 
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dues; with a restraint upon such issue of bilis that 
The rest, for the greater part might be left | the same should not exceed the maximum of $15,000,- ` 

In order to guard against all the hazards inci- 
dent to fluctuations in trade, the secretary of the 
treasury was invested with authority to issue 55,000, 
000 of government stock, should the same at any | 


yond hazard the prompt redemption of the bills. 


— 


with a soil fertile almost beyond example; and a, dium of exchange, the exchequer should retain of | 


production, what remains to be done in order to ad- 85,000,000 in specie, to be set apart as required by 
vance the happiness and prosperity of such a people? its operations, and to pay the public creditor at his 
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the great want of the age, and fulliiling the wishes of 
the people. In order to reimburse the government 


the expeuses of the plan, it was proposed to invest | 


the exchequer with the limited authority ta deal in 
bills of Exchange, unless prohibited by the state in 
which un agency might be situated, having only thir- 
ty days to run, and resting on a fuir and bona fide 
basis. The legislative will on this point might be so 
piainly announced, as to avoid all pretext for par- 
trality or favoritism. It was furthermore proposed 
to invest this treasury agent with authority to reccive 


| ecssavily and unavoidably adopted specie as the ex- 
i clusive currency for its own use. And this must 
ever be the case unless one or the other kinds be 
used. The choice, in the present state of public 
sentiment, lies between an exclusive specie currency 
on the one hand, and government issues of some kind 
on the other, That these issues cannot be made by 
a chartered institulion, is supposed to be conclusive- 
ly settled. They must be made, then, directly by 


Í regard as a well-founded supposition that its bills 
would be readily sought for by the public creditors, 
and that the issue would in a short time reach tho 
maximum of 315, 000,000, it is obvious that S10,000,- 
000 would thereby be added to the available means 
of the treasury without cost or charge. Nor can I 
fail to urge the great and beneficial effects which 
would be produced in aid of all the active pursuits 
of life. Jts effects upon the solvent state banks, 
while it would force into liquidation those of an op- 


government agents. For several years past they posite character through its weekly settlements, 


have been thus made in the form of treasury notes, 


on deposite, to a limited amount, the specie funds of; and have answered a valuable purpose. Their use. 
individuals, and to grant certificates therefor, to be: fulness has been limited by their being transient and 
redeemed on presentation, under the idea, which is! temporary; their ceasing to bear interest at given 
believed to be well founded, that such certiſicafès periods, necessarily causes their speedy return, and 


would come in aid of the exchequer bills in supply- 
ing a safe and ample paper circulation. Or, if in 
place of the contemplated dealings in exchange, the 
exchequer should be authorized not only to exchange 
its bills for actual deposites of specie, but for specie 
or its equivalents to sell drafts, charging therefor a 
small but reasonable premium, I cannot doubt but 
that the benefits of the law would be speedily manı- 


thus restricts their range of circulation, and being 
used only in the disbursements of the government, 
they cannot reach those points where they are most 
required. By rendering.their use permanent, to the 
Moderate extent already mentioned, by offering no 
inducement for their return, and by exchanging 


would be highly beneficial; and with the advantages 
‘of a sound currency, the restoration of confidence 
and credit would follow, with a numerous train of 


_ blessings. My convictions are most strong that these 


bencfits would fow from the adoption of this mea- 
sure; but if the result should be adverse, there is 
this security in connection with it, that the law cre- 
ating it may be repealed at the pleasure of the legis- 
lature, without the slightest implication of its good 
faith. 

I recommend to congress to take into consideration 


them for coin and other values, they will constitute, ; the propriety of re-imbursing a fine imposed on Gene- 
to a certain extent, the general currency so much ral Jackson at New Orleans, at the time of the attack 


fested in the revival of the credit, trade and busi- 
ness of the whole country. Eutertaining this opin- 
ion it becomes my duty to urge its adoption upon 
congress, by reference to the strongest considera- 
tons of the public interests, with such alterations in 
itə details as congress may in its wisdom see fit to 
make. 


try. And thisis the exchequer plan, so far as it 
may operate in furnishing a currency. 


I cannot forego the occasion to urge its importance 
to the credit of the government in a financial point 
of view. ‘The great necessity of resorting to every 
proper and becoming expedient in order to place the 
I am well aware that this proposed alteration and) treasury on a footing of the highest respectability, is 
alendment of the laws establishing the treasury de- entirely obvious. The credit of the government may 
partment has encountered various objections, and) be regarded as the very soul of the government it- 
that among others it has been proclaimed a govern-| sejf—a principle of vitality without which all its 
ment bank of fearful and dangerous import. It is movements are languid and all its operations em- 
proposed to confer upon it no extraordinary powers. | barrassed. In Uus spirit the executive felt itself 


It purports to do no inore than pay the debts of iba bound by the most imperative sense of duty to sub- 
government with the redeemable paper of the gov- 


needed to maintain the internal trade of the eoun- and defence of that city and paid by him. 


eee as not unjust or inexpcdient. 


Without 
designing any reflection on the judicial tribunal which 
imposed the fine, the remission at this day may be 
The voice 
of the civil authority was heard amidst the glitter of 
arms and obeyed by those who held the sword, theres 
by giving additional lustre to a memorable military 
achievement. If the laws ere otfended, their ma- 
| jesty was fully vindicated; and although tho penalty 


eee and paid, is worthy of little regard in a pe- 


cuniary point of view, it can hardly be doubted that 


it would be gratifying to the war-worn veteran, now 


in retirement and in the winter of his days, to be re- 
i lieved from the circumstances in which that judgment 


init to congress, at its last session, the propriety of placed him. There are cases in which public func- 


ernment—in which respect it accomplishes precisely | making a specitic pledge of the land fund, as the tionaries may be called on to weigh the public inte- 


what the treasury does daily at this time, in issuing basis for the negotiation of the loans authorised to | 


to the public creditors the treasury notes which, un- be contracted. I then thought that such an applica- 
der law, it is authorized to issue. It has no resem: tion of the public domain would, without doubt, 
blance to an ordinary bank, as it furnishes no profits; have placed at the command of the government, am- 


rest against their own personal hazards, and if the 
civil law be violated from praiseworthy motives, or 
an overruling sense of- public danger and public ne- 


| 


viduals. Ir it be objected to as a government bank, embarrassments under which it labored. American of the law, and the subjection of the military to the 


capacity of the government to collect what is due to temporary inability of some of them to meet the in- 


it, or pay what it owes, be abrogated. 

‘This is the chief purpose of the proposed exche-. 
quer; and surcly if, in the accomplishment of a pur- 
ose so essential, it affords a sound circulating me- 
diuin to the country and facilities to trade, it should 
be regarded as bo slight recommendation of it to 
public consideration, Properly guarded by the pro- 
visions of law, it can run into no dangerous evil, nor 
ean any abuse arise under it but SUCH as the legisla- 
ture itself will be answerable for, if it be tolerated; 
since it is but the creature of the law, and is suscep- 


terest on their debts, ‘The utter and disastrous pros- 
tration of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 


civil power. The defence of New Orleans, while it 
1 a city from the hands of the enemy, placed the 
name of General Jackson among those of the greatest 
Captains of the aye, and illustrated one of the bright- 
est pages of our history. Now that the causes of ex- 


had contributed largely to increase the sentiment of !citement, existing at the time, have ceased to operate, 


the holders of its stock, a large portion of whom 
were foreigners and many of them were alike ig- 
norant of our political organization, and of our 
| actual responsibilities. It was the anxious desire 
of the executive that, in the effort to negotiate 
| the loan abroad, the American negotiator might 
be able to point the money lender to the fund 


distrust by reason of the loss and ruin sustained by it is believed that the remission of this fine, and what- 


fever of gratification that remission might cause the 
‘eminent man who incurred and paid it, would be in 
‘accordance with the general feeling and wishes of 
ithe American people. 
I have thus, fellow-citizens, acquitted myself of my 
duty under the constitution, by laying before vou, as 
suceinctiy as } have been able, the state of the union, 
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üble at all times of modification, amendment or re- mortgaged for the redemption of the principal and and by inviting your attention to measures of much 


veal, at the pleasure of congress, 


Ikuow that it; interest of any loan he might contract, aud thereby | importance tothe country. The executive will most 


has been objected that the system would be liable to vindicate the governinent from all suspicion of bad ‘zealously unite its efforts with those of the legislative 


be abused by the legislature, by whom alone it could 
De abused, in the party contlicts of the day, that 
such abuse would manifest itself in a change of the 
Jaw which would authorize an ENCE SAVE Issue ol pa- 
per for the purpose of inllating prices and winning 
popular favore To that it may be answered, that 


the aseription of such a invtive to congress is alto- | 


ether gratuitous and inadmissible. The theory of 
cur institutions would lead us to a dillerent conclu- 
sion. But a perfect security against a proceeding so 
reckless, would be found to exist in the very nature 
of things. ‘Dhe political party which should be so 
blind to the true interests of the country, as to resort 
tu such an expedient, would inevitably meet with a 
final overthrow in the fact that, the moment the pa- 
per ceased to be convertible into specie, or other- 
Wine promptly redecined, it would become worthless, 
aid would, in the end, dishonor the government, in- 
volve the people in ruin, and such political party im 
hopeless disgrace. At the same time, such a view 
involves the utter impossibility of furnishing any 
currency other than that of the precious metals, for, 
if the government itself cannot forego the temptation 
of excessive paper issues, what reliance can be 
placed in corporations upon Whom the temptations 
of individual aggrandizement would most strongly 
operate? The people would have to blame none but 
themselves for any injury that might arise from a 
course so reckless, since their agents would be the 
wrene-doers, and they the passive spectators, 

There can pe bab uses Kinds of puuie currescy, 
Int. God and Saver: 24 e paper of state istiu- 
tions; or, Bd. A beprosentetive ol the prectous me- 
tais, provided by the general governineut, or under 
itə authority. The sub-treasury system rejected the 
last in any form; and, as it was believed that no re- 


faith or inability to meet ats engagements. Congress 
, dalered froin the executive in this view of the sub- 
; ject. It became, nevertheless, the duty of the exc- 
cutive to resort to every expedient in its power to 
negotiate the authorized loan. After a failure to do 
| so in the American market, a citizen of high char- 
acter and talent was sent to Europe with no better 
sticcess; and thus the mortifying spectacle has been 
presented of the mability of this government to ob- 
tain a loan so small as not in the whole to amount 
to more than one-fourth of its ordinary annual in- 
come; ata time when the governments of Europe, 
although involved in debt, and with their subjects 
heavily burdened with taxation, readily obtain loans 
(of any amountat a greatly reduced rate of interest. 

It would be unprofitable to Jook further into this 
anomatous state of things, but 1 cannot conclude 
without adding that, for a government which has 
paid off its debts of two wars with the largest mari- 
time power of Europe, and now owing a debt which 
is almost next to nothing when compared with ils 
boundless resources, a government the strongest in 
the world, because emanating from the popular will, 
and firmly rooted in the affections of a great and free 
people, aud whose fidelity to its engagements has ne- 
ver been questioned; forsuch a government to have 
tendered to the capitalists of other countries au op- 
| portunity for a small investment of its stock, and 
| yet to have failed, iorplies either the most unfounded 
pdistrust ih its good faith, or a purpose, to obtain 
wiich, the coarse pursued is the most fatal which 
coted haye been adopted. It has now become obvi 
via to aji men that te zovyernment must look to its 
own means for supplying Us wants, and it is consol- 
ng to know that these means are altogether adequato 
fur the object. ‘The cxchequer, if adopted, will 


department in the accomplishment of all that is re- 
| quired to relieve the Wants of a common constituen- 
cy, or elevate the destinies of a beloved country. 

| JOHN TYLER. 
Wasmineton, December, 1842. 
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UNITED STATES—THIRD SESSION, 
SENATE, 
DckunkR 5. This being the day fixed by the 
| constitution tor the commencement of the annual 
p session, those members who were at the seat of go- 
verument assembled at the capitol. 

‘Twenty-four members only being present, viz: 

Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bates, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Das ton, Evans, 
Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Rives, 
Sturgeon, ‘Tallmadge, Tappan, Wilcox, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright. 

The president of the senate announced that there 
was nota quorum, whereupon on motion of Mr. Hun- 
lington, the senate adjourned. 

Decemper 6. In addition to the members pre- 
sentyesterday, Messrs. Crittenden and Morchead, were 
this day present. It being ascertained that a quorum 
was not in the city, the senate adjourned. 

December 7. Messies. Barrow, Berrien and Willer, 
in addition to those who attended yesterday, made a 
quorum of senators, 

Mr. Huntington, of Conn. presented the credentials 
of Samad C. Crafts, of Vermont, elected to the see 
nate to fill the vacancy for the unexpired term ovc- 
casioned by the resignation of Mr. Prentiss, and he 
was duly qualified. 


icessity, punishment may well be restrained within 


— — 
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Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, presented the creden- 
tials of Milliam L. Dayton, elected to the senate for 
the uuexpired term of 3. L. Southard. Mr. Day- 
ton was duly qualified to serve until the 4th of March, 
1845. 

A resolution was adopted on motion of Mr. Hun- 
tington, instructing the secretary of the senate to in- 
form the house of the preseuee of a quorum. 

Mr. Merrick ollered the usual resolution to sup- 
ply the senators willi newspapers, which was adopt- 
ed, nem. con. 

Mr. Benton gave notice that to-morrow he should 
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Massachusetts, (vice the hon. Nathan Hyleton, re- 
signed), who was qualified and took his seat. 

The speeker having announced that a quorum was 84, nays 99. 
present, Mr. Cushing proposed the usual message to throw the resolution beyond the power of the house 
the senate informing them that the house was organ- for that day. 
ized, and then a resolation thata joint committee! Mr. J. T. Mason, of Maryland, in a very feeling 
wait upon the president to apprize him that con- and appropriate manner, then announced to the house 
gress was in session and ready to receive any com- the death of his colleague, James JV. Williams, who 
munication he had to make,—both of which were died suddenly soon after leaving his home for the 


introduce a bill to repeal the bankrupt law. 


Mr. Tallmadge gave notice that on an early day he 
should introduce a bill to amend the several acts es- 
tablishing a treasury of the U. States. 

Messrs. Kerr and King, were appointed to wait on 
the president, in conjunction with a committee from 
the house, Who soon reported that the president would 
send in a communication forthwith. 

Robert ‘Tyler, the private secretary, appeared with 
the message of the president, which was read by the 
secretary of the senate. 


Mr. Kerr moved that the usual number of extra 
copies be printed—1,50U0 with the accompanying 
documents, and 3,500 without. ‘The motion was 
carried without opposition. 

Several documents from the treasury department 
were laid upon the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr, Evans, of Maine, moved that until otherwise 
ordered the daily hour of mccting be 12 o'clock, 
which was carried. 

The action of the house in reference to the de- 
cease of Mr. Williams, of Md., being communicat- 
ed to the senate, Mr. Kerr, with a brief remark in 
tesumony of respect to the deceased, and tho obser- 
vation that much might be said, if it were necessary 
to say it, moved that the senators wear the usual 
badge of mouring for thirty days. 

The resolution was adopted and the senate ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, Dec. 5. At 12 o’clock the hon. John 
White, speaker, called the house to order; the roll 
was called by Mathew St. Clair Clarke, clerk of the 
house, and the following members answered to their 
names: 

Muine. Messrs. Allen, Bronson, Clifford, Fessen- 
den, Littlefield, Lowell, Marshall, Randall. 

New Hampshire. Messrs. Atherton, Burke, East- 
man, Reding, Shaw. 

Massachusetts. Messrs. Adams, Baker, Borden, 
Briggs, Burnell, Calhoun, Cushing, Hudson, Par- 
menter, Saitonstall. 

Rhode Island. Messrs. Cranston, Tillinghast. 

Connecticut. Messrs. Boardman, Brockway, Os- 
borne, Smith, Trumbull, Williams. 


Fermont.. Messrs. Everett, Hall, Mattocks, Slade, 
Young. 
New York. Messrs. Babcock, Barnard, Blair, 


Bowne, Brewster, Childs, Ciittenden, J.C. Clark S. N. 
Clarke, Clinton, Davis, Doig, Egbert, Ferris, Fillmore, 
C. A. Floyd, J. G. Floyd. Foster, Gordon, Granger, 
Houck, Hunt, Linn, McClellan, McKeon, Morgan, 
Patridge, Riggs, Roosevelt, Sanford, Tomlinson, 
Van Buren, Van Rensselacr, Ward, Wood. 

New Jersey. Messrs. Aycrigg, Halsted, Maxwell, 
Randolph, Stratton, York. 

Pennsylvania. Messrs. Beeson, Bidlack, C. Brown, 
J. Brown, Cooper, Edwards, Fornance, Gerry, Gus- 
line, Henry, C. J. Ingersoll, J. K. Ingersoll, Irwin, 
Jack, James, Keim, Ile Kennan, Marchand, New- 
hard, Plumer, Ramscy, Read, Russell, Simonton, 
Snyder, ‘Toland.. 

Maryland. Messrs. Johnson, Kennedy, Mason. 

Virginia. Meosrs. Barton, Botts, Cary, Gilmer, 
Harris, Hays; Hopkins, Hubard, Hunter, Jones, 
Mallory, Powell, Smith, Slecnrod, Stuart, Summers, 
Taliaferro, Wise. 

North Carolina. Messrs. Arrington, Daniel, De- 
berry, McKay, Mitchell, Rayner, Reucher, Stanly, 
Washiogton. 

South Carclina. Messrs. Butler, Caldwell, Holmes, 
Pickens, Rheit, Rogers. 

Georgia. Messrs. Cooper, Gamble, Warren. 

Kentucky. Messrs. Boyd, Buller, Davis, Owsley, 
Sprigg, Thompson, Underwood, White, speaker. 


Tennessce. Messrs. McClellan, Turney, Watter- 
son, Williams. l 
Ohio. Messrs. Cowen, Dean, Giddings, Goode, 


Hastings, Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, Medill, Morris, 
Morrow, Pendleton, Ridgway, Russell, Stokely, 
Sweney, Weller. 


Louisiana. Mr. Dawson. 
Indiana. Messrs. ‘Thompson, White, 
Illinois. Messrs. Casey, Reynolds. 


Alabama. Mr. Chapman. 
Missouri. Messrs. Edwards, Miller. 


adopted. 


ordered— 


‘scat of government on the 2d instant, and to whose 
Mr. Everett, announced his intention to ask leave, Petits and integrity, Mr. M. bore testimony—con- 


to introduce a bill, to repeal the BANKRUPT Law. i cluding by offering resolutions expressing the sympa- 


Mr. Adams gave notice that he would to-morrow thy aud condolence of the house—to be communi- 


offer a resolution for repealing the 21st rule of the Kate to his family, and that the members ware crape 
. E „ A ` . 7 * š 8 — 7 a ta 

house—(the rule which prohibits receiving memo- , for thirty days—which was unanimously adopted, 

rials, &c., for the abolition of slavery.) 


and the house immediately adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 7. The, following members, in 
; addition to those heretofore noticed, appearcd and 

Some conversation as to order ensued;—the no- took their seats, viz: Mr. James Irvin, of Pennsyl 
tice was in order. i Vania; Alexander Randall, of Maryland; Augustine 

Mr. Briggs offered the usual resolution for the II. Shepperd, of North Carolina; Philip Priplett, of 
election of a chaplain—another that members be euticky; Wm. B. Campbell and Cave Jol.uson, of 
supplied with such newspapers as they may re- Tennessee; Wm. W. Payne, of Alabama; Edward 
spectively direct,—and a third for the appointment ; Cross, of Arkansas. i : 5 
of the usual standing committees—which were se-] Mr- J. Q. Adams’ resolution to rescind the 21st rule 
verally adopted. was decided to be first in order. He declared he 

Mr. Tillinghast offered a resolution for the ap- had no disposition to debate this irritating question so 
pointment of a joint committee on the library, | vile aud so fully debated. 
which was adopted. j Alter sume conversation as to the correctness of 

It being ascertained that the senate would not the speaker’s decision, in which several members par- 

: vo 

CCC Mr. W. C. Jchnson moved to lay tlie whole subject 
on the table. : 

Mr. Bidlack asked to be excused_ from voting— 
and attempting to ‘define his position” was ruled out 


Mr. Wise objected to the reception of the resolu- 
tion. 


Tuespay, Dec. 6. Mr. Taliaferro proposed a reso- 
tion authorising the doorkeeper to appoint an addi- 
tional messenger. Laid over for consideration. 

Mr. Adams, in pursuance to notice given yesterday, | of order. 
offered the following resolution: Mr. Johnson's motion was negatived by ayes and 

“Resolved, That the 21st rule for conducting busi- noes, ayes 90, noes 91. 

ness in this house, in the following words: “No peti- | ‘The question then recurred, as yesterday, “shall 
tion, memorial, or resolution, or other paper praying: the main question be now pul” and was again decid- 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, cd iu the negative by ayes 91, nays 93. 

or any states or territories of the United States in Mr. Underwood gave notice that he would to-mor- 
which it now exists, shall be received by this house, row start a point of order as to the corrcctuess of the 
or éntertaincd in any way whatever,” be, and the: speaker’s decision. 

same is hereby rescinded. The above discussion was interrupted at one of its 

Mr. Wise inquired if the calendar of unfinished | Stages by the announcement of the reception of the 
business had not precedence. . president's annual message — Which was read, and 

Mr. Briggs replied not during the first six days. on motion of Mr. Cushing, 10,009 copies, with the 

Mr. Wisc objected to the reception of the resolu- documents, were ordered to be printed. 
tion. On motion of Mr. Wise, a select committee was 
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Mr. Adams said that there was a general rule of . y „ {Hint he would tos 
the house by which the reception of petitions was] ee rebeal the 31st rule, restricting 
made the first business in order during the first thirty | 58 5 5 gn a 1 ae 
days of the session. ‘This government had been con- 1 pr PESAS 
stituted for the purpose of receiving the petitions of. ‘The fete i notices were given, that leave 
the people and of providing for their wants; and, he We eked 5 i 
repeated, one . first rules was, that during the By Mr. Bernard, —to introduce a bill to authorise 
E alae oa hae ee the issue of convertable exchequer bilis, and fur- 
Now. there was a rule in e py e aes | ther to amend the laws in relation to the treasury 

’ s nl aR 
class of petitions was excluded—a class which came | E 00 e ene er en ien te. e e 
i * N 10 . $ ? ; y 2 mie 
VV to provide for the enlistment of boys in the naval 
kaa „ oe "| service, e $ he enlistment of seamen. 
ed unconstitutional. I offer the resolution how be- = Dy ris „„ 80 e pensions to 
cause this business of the reception of the petitions „„ , N 5 8 
of the people is the first business to be transacted, 1 6kùz, a 
according to the constitution of this house and the“ By Mr. Thompson,—a bill to provide for the con- 
i 1 7 ree 4 . * 2 1 X j ‘ 
5 8 199155 tintiance of the Cumberland road through the states 
; a . of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. i 
tercepted. Ido not wish to debate it; I am willing at 1 We Incin,—for an act making appro- 
. 8 . 1 s ; ya . i . . , ; * 8 1 
ii a 1 0 Pi 95 1 priations for seven marine hospitals on the western 
8 73 ds a „ waters. 

by the way, was rescinded by three distinct voles of : By Mr Edwards, of Missouri, —“a bill declaring 
the house i the E of the 91 congress), hat is the northern boundary of the state of Mis- 
so be it; Jam prepared, I say, to take the question | uri.“ 


vee By Mr. [lurris, of Virginia, —“a bill to repeal so 
Mr. Mise insisted upon his objection; the question. | much of the act entitled an act to provide revenue 
said he, is, “shall the resolution be received,“ and 1} from iinports and to change and modify the laws 
insist that a vote of two thirds is required. impusing duties on imports, and for other purpeses, 
Mr. Heller moved to lay the whole subject on the | as imposes a duty on salt.” 
table. By Mr. Ve Kcon, —a bill to authorise the ware- 
The speaker made some explanaticns—and Mr. | housing system. 
W ise made some suggestions as to the order of busi-| By Mr. Barnard,—a bill to provide for the con- 
ness,—finally the speaker decided the resolution to] tinuation of the improvement of the Hudson river. 
be now in order—and the question recurred upon} By Mr. Exheards,—a bill allowing drawbacks on 
Mr. Weller’s motion. The house by yeas and noes, goods exported over land from Missouri and Arkan 
decided against laying the subject on the table, ayes | sas to Santa Fe. l l — 
85, nays 93. By Mr. Steenred,—“a bill making an appropriati n 
The question now was upon the adoption of the] fur the Cumberland road west of the city of n 
resolution, upon which Mr. Everett asked the previ- ing, ard for the construction of a bridge over the 
ous question, which the house ordered, yeas 84. Olio river.” l , 
nays 74. ` | Ar. RL C. Johason moved that 5.090 copies of a 
Mr. Wise asked if it would be in order to move to! dei, of the last session relate to the v'nuunt 
postpone lie question to a day xed? tof sute debts, be printed. dtejected, ayes 57, Lucs 
The speaker. Not after the previous qusstion is | S3. ; 
On motion of Mr. Briggs, the house adjourned. 
} 


— 


CHRONICLE. 


American Press. The New World. The ngen. of the 
New World, at Charleston, S. C. writes to us a pitcous 
letter, in which he states that he had been held to, bail 
in the sum of one thousand dollars on the complaint of 
the South Carolina Association for having sold a certain 
number of our journal, containg a discourse of the late 


A Ellery Channing on einunc yation in the West 
tie sae es [New World. 


Bank Items. Tne Ocmulgee bank at Macon, Geor- 
gia, failed on the 25:h ult. Its notes fell fifteen per cent. 


Buyer Hitt Monument. The directors have re- 
solved to celebrate the completion of that edifice on the 
Ich of June, 1843, the sixty-cighth anniversary of the 
batle which the monument coinmemorates, and the 
eihteenth of the laying of the corner stone. 
Daniel Webster has been invited and has consented to 
deliver the oration on the occasion. 


CaTHoLic BISHOP. 
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gress fiom Kentucky, plead guilty, and was sentenced 
to two years imprisonment, Governor Seward was 
prevailed upon by a petition from some thousands of 
persons of all parties to grant a pardon, restricting the 
offender however, in sundry particulars. 

The duel took place across the line which divides the 
state of Pennsylvania and Delaware. The grand jury 
of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, have indicted Thos. 
F. Marshall, who it appears stood on their side of the 
line, and the erand jury of New Castle county. Dela- 
ware, have indicted both Webb and Marshall. ‘The go- 
vernors of those states will, it is supposed, respectively 
demand the parties of the authorities of the respective 
states of which they are citizens, for trial. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC Locomotive. Under the patron- 
age of the Edinburg and Glasgow railway company, 
Mr. Davidson, philosophical instrument maker, has been 
employed in a series of extensive experiments as to the 


The hon. | preni a y of applying electro-maznetgin for propel- 


ng trains along the line of a railway. A machine 
containing six powerful batteries, huge magnetic coils, 
and three large magnets fastened on each of two revolv- 


It is announced that the Rev. Dr. ing cylinders, through which pass the axles of the driv- | 


O Connor. pastor of the church of St. Pnubs in Pits ing wheels, has been constructed and tested in one of 


burg, has been appointed Roman Catholic bishop of 
Charleston, in the place of bishop England, deceased. 


Coar TRADE. 
sion of business, much that would otherwise have been 


consumed, the coal regions of Pennsylvania have sent to 
market this year nearly 100,090 tons more than during 


Notwithstanding the general depres- | 


the carriage sheds, in presence of ihe directors. The 
ponderous machine, weighing between five and six tons, 
was instantly set in motion on thei umersion of the me- 
tallie plates into the troughs containing a solution of 
‘sulphuric acid. One curious phenomenon connected 
with the motion of this new and ingenious instrament, 
was the extent and brilliancy of the repeated electric 


1341, although there was an overstock on hand of 100,000 Anahes which accompanied the action of the machinery. 


tons at the commencement of this season. The navi- 


The motion produced, though not rapid, was such as 


gation having closed, the accounts will shortly be made, clearly to establish the principle that this agent is adapted 


up—meantine the Ma 
ing as an approximation to the truth. 


1841. 18 12. 

Tons, Tons. 

Schuylkill 55 1.692 543.835 

1 , 142.521 275.000 
Luckau wana 192.270 | 

Picurove; i 17,653 32.381 

Shamokin, 21,463 10,000 

953,599 1.051.216 

; 953,599 

Increase in 1342, Ls 92 317 

Atd overstock from last vear, 100,000 


“Thus hag closed one of the most disastrous seasons | 
we have ever experienced in this region. Owing to the 
unsetiled state of the currency and trade, the prices have | 
becu such as to render te business a very unprofitable | 
one to all those engaged in it here. We sincercly hope 
that we may never again witness the same trials and dif- | 
fienlies, aud that another season may bring us beiter 
prices and a healtisier trade.” 


Cemext. Mr. Jeffrey has discovered a new cement 
said to be much cheaper and better than glue, it is com- 
posed of shellac and Indian rubber dissolved in Naptha. 
A number of experiments were tried with it in England. 
la one of then, two pieces of teak, an oily Alrican | 
wood, very difficult to unite by glue, were cemented with | 
this subatanee, and afterwards a force of twenty-one | 
tons applied without separaung the picces. Heavy oak ! 
plank, eight mcnes tick, Were gluc together and fired 
ut repearedly by well ea eae and poinied cannon. The 
shot tere the wood, but did not allect the cement. A six 
inch bole was then bored into the plank and a shell ex- 
ploded within i:. The wood was torn to shivers, but the 
cement renamed unharmed. It it really possesses such 
adhesive power, it will prove a valuable discovery. 


Corton MARKET—Liverpool, Nov. 18. In consequence 
of ihe news received by the Britinma, of a probability 
ot large crops ot cotton, our market has baun less ne- 
live, (hoagh large quantities are, offering. Tie sales to- 
day amount % 3500 bales, with prices the same as be- 
fore. ‘he sales of the week amount to 26.750 bules, of 
wineh 2.000 American have been taken on speculation, 
and 150 American, 50 Munnham and 200 PA fur ex- 

ort ‘here are announced fur aucuon on n! next, 
19 80 falinda, 420 stumed do. and 360 West India. 
Tue prices declared to day by the comimtee ot brokers, 
for fair American, are us flow, viz? Bowed 54d; Mo- 
bile 51d. and New Orleans 93 per lb. 

American provision market, Liverpool, N 
Sies mess beet, in bond, per bbl. 2132323 
mess pork dn bond a prime 2529; 

vars 49247; ordinary ate. 
s 1 1 Di rjal. Nov. 18. Having an unusa 
ally slender avendance of buyers at our corn exchange 
to-day ali quaknes of English, Irish, and foreign wheats, 
were ndiscriminately offered at a decline uf 1d to 2d per 
70.b. trom the reduced rates of Tuesday, and very tew 
eale: eflected. All descriptions of flour likewise moved 
off slowly, but prime qualines of Briush, as well as ſo- 
rei, being le-s plentiful, prices remained unvaried. 
Amer. cau corn is quoted 32u33c. per bbl. duty paid. 


Drarns. During the week ending the 3d inst., at N. 
York 142, of which 42 were under two years of age, 
and 23 were of consumption, At Philudelphia 95, of 
whic 39 were under l year of age, 11 were colored per- 
sons—13 cases Mere süllborn. At Baltimore, 50, of 
which 14 were under l year of age—ll were free co- 


lured and 3 slaves. 
Dreni ve Junes Watson Webb, editor of the N. 


your sugul i Leen a second time 
k Courier uud fugquirer, having zece 

ede in N. York, tor leaving the state with intent to 
fight a duel with Thomas F. Marshall. member of con: 


J, Nov. 18. United | 


fine lard, in 


Miner’ Journal furnishes the follows | 


prime 1724; 


to the purpose of locoinotion; as a substitute ſor the 
steam. All present expressed themselves satisfied with 


the results of this the first experiment on the subject on 


[Edinburg Witness. 
Amongat the items of the day we find 


a large scale. 
ForRIERIS. 


199.000 the principles of Fovrier about to be tested by an expe- 


rimentin McKean county, Pennsylvania. The Pius- 
burg Morning Post says, “the association is composed of 
Germans, and is situated anout twelve miles fram Smith- 
yort, where they have thirty-seven thousand acres of 
and. hex have cleared six hundred acres, and given 
two hundred under contrac’; a steam saw mill is in ope- 
ration, and a grist mill will soon be erected. Mr. Ginal, 


in Universalist preacher, in Philadelphia, is the founder. 


The society has branches all over the United States, 
and there will be in a short time a large number of Ger- 
mans settled, and in full operation to turn the woods 
into blouming tields of wheat and rye. We aro iold that 


hope! several Germans trom this cny have moved there, and 


appear highly pleased with the change in their mode of 
living.” 

Foour. The N. York Express sava. “The sudden 
advance in flour in New York city, of full seventy-five 
cents, viz, from $4 25 to $5, has been caused by the 
amall receipts during the past month. and the unexpected 
closing of the canal; by which atleast a hundred and 
fifly thonsand barrels have been stopped on their way.” 


At Philadelphia 84 50. At Baltimore 84 25 a $4 37}; 
The inspections of the week consisted of 12 292 bbls., 
and 1,070 half bbls. Price at Cincinnati 82 62. 


Mormons. Joseph Smith, the leader of this sect, has 
resiened the editorial chair of the“ Times and Seasons” 
to John Taylor, who telis us, that “The Temple of God 
in Nauvoo,” is progressing by the voluntary labor of the 
“Saiata,? who turn out with their teams, tools, &c. to 
nid in its construchun. The timbers for the first floor of 
the temple were thus laid, and service performed within 
its Walls for the first ime, Sunday the 20ch ult. The ex- 


hortations to complete it, ae well us to construct the “Naue | 


yoo house,” (for entertainment, are uttered with all the 


solemnity of divine injunction! 


Osweco, N. Y. A fire took place here last week 
which destroyed property estimated at $200,000, 


Pork. Prices at Paris, Missouri 81 50. Zanesville, 
Ohio 81 50. 


Prrrsgrns Cast SreeL Furnace. The work is in 
rapid progression by Messrs. Sno nbergers An expe- 
rienced hammerman has been engaged in Europe and is 
shortly expected. In the mean time several casts have 
been made of steel, in the temporary furnace, from which 
axes penkuives and razors ofa very superior quality have 
been manufactured by Messrs. Estep & Suns. 


Rep River. The Red river Whig publishes a memo- 
rial, which is now being circulated tor signatures, call- 
ing the attention of the legislature of Louisiana to, the 
necessity of taking immediate steps to prevent the Red 
river from emptying itè waters into the Gulf through the 
Atchafalaya. The memorial asserts that unless some 
remedy is applied to arrest the obvious tendency of the 
Red river. it will be diverted from tts natural channel, 
and the inhabitants of the parishes above its mouth be 
compeiled to seck a market tor their products through the 
Atchalaiaya and a dangerous Gult navigation. The ob- 
struclions at the mouth cf the Red river, caused by the 
large deposite of mud annually made by the Mississippi, 
are given as the cause of the apprehended diversion of 
its waters from their ancient course; and also the opening 
of the Red river cut-off by Captain Shreve, whilst in the 
empivyment of the United States govert:men'. 


Rair Roan Items The Portland, Saco, and Ports- 
mouth rail roud is now completed, and was open for 


travel on the 22d ult. The distance through the whole 
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line is 51 miles. Ii is now about eighteen months since 
the comtnencement of this work. The cost of construc- 
tion. the rails being of the heavy T, has been about 
21,009 per mile. The bridge across the Piscutaqua at 
Portsmouth, is not yet quite finished, but it is expected 
that it will be finished in December. 


Specie. Three arrivals at New Orleans on the 26th ult. 
had on board $226.661 On that day ten of the banks 
of that city had $3,800,027 in their vaults. - 


Saipwreces. We have heart rending aceoun's of the 
effect of the gale on the eastern const on the 29th and 
30:h ult. The schr. James Clark, Beck, of and from St. 
Johns. N. B. via Portland, for Boston, went on shore on 
dye Beach, N. II. un the night of the 30 h—six passene 
wra perished. The bark Isadore, from Kennebeck, for 
N. Orleans, went ashore on Marfield beach, near Wells, 
Maine, and all hands perished, fifteen in number. The 
names of thirty or forty vessela that suffered, are insert- 
ed in the Boston papers of Thursday. From abroad 
we have also a friglitful list of disasters. T'he British 
East Indian Reliance, capt. Green, of 1500 tons, with a 
cargo of 1,884 743 Ibs. of tea, was wrecked and went to 
pieces on the const off Meriemont, (France,) on the night 
‘of the Hlth Nov. She had on board 75 Englishmen, 27 
Chinese, and 20 Dutchmen, in all 122 souls, of whom 
only 10 were saved! The Calcutta and Bombay insur- 
| 
ance offices suffered. A tremendous pale and thunder 
| storm occurred at Table Bay, South Africa, on the 27th 
| August. Next morning the inhabitants of Cape Town 
discovered the wreck of the splendid British ship of the 
line, Abercrombie, Robinson, of 1,415 tous, from Lon- 
don. About 300 yards from her was the convict ship 
Waterloo, which, within sight and almost within stone's 
throw of thousands of spectators on shore, gave a lee- 
lurch among the breakers, and after two or three heavy 
rolis, her three masts went by the board with a tramen- 
dons crash—the hatches burst open—the convicts rush- 
ed upon deck; the scene was awful—parting embraces 
were distinctly seen—ench succeeding sea swept its do- 
zen or more victims from the wreck. No assistance 
could reach them. It was a dreadful sight—within 
one hour and a half nota particle of the wreck was left; 
out of 330 souls on board, 250 met a watery grave. 


SreamBoatT. The steamboat Erie, on her passage 
from Detroit io Pott Huron, encountered ice in Lake St. 
Clair, and sunk in nine feet water. The passengers 
‘were compelled to walk fuur miles through a swamp io 
the town of Belvidere. 


| Sreamers. The Acadia left Boston for Liverpool on 
‘the evening of the 2dinst. She took vut 20 passengers, 
and about 14,000 letters, and 40 bushels of newspaper:. 
The steamer Gen. Pratt, from N. Orleans for St. 
Louis, with 500 German enugrants, and a full freight of 
‘goods, took fire 12 miles below Memphis, on the 25th 
ult. and burnt to the watei’s edge. The iron chest with 
$17,000 belonging to merchants in St. Louis, was saved, 
but the books and a large sum of money were destroyed. 
No lives lost. 


The Amaranth steamer struck a rock near the mouth 
of St. Mary's river on the 24th ult., and sunk. 


Tobacco. The importations last week in Baltimore 
consisted of 239 hhds. Maryland, 32 Ohio, 3 Virginia 
and 25 Kentucky—total 302. No change in prices or 
demand. 


| 
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| Wartcnes. Made hy Mach'nery- “Some discoveries 
for the more speedy manufacture of watches have been, 
for some tine past, occupying the attention of szien'ific 
and wealthy men, and have at last been taken up by the 
great west end firm of Howell & James, Regent street.— 
Some gentleman has been devoting twenty years of his 
life to the inventions, whereby he is now enabled, by a 
variety of machines to construct an incredible number of 
| ratches, of every variety of size, ina day’! By one 
| machine 300 pertret plates can be produced in one day} 
and by five maclines, also centre, third, and fourth wheel, 
crossed, polished, and cut, with balances for 300 move- 
ments. By another, 300 pinions are cut and rounded; 
another drills the holes, the tapping, screw-holes, &c., 
planting the depths and escupeinenis. Four other ma 
chines will make pivots for 50 movements a day. Twen- 
ty other machines for every description of work connect- 
ed with watch-making, make up the set. The best chro- 
nometer- makers in London, after having inspected the 
| whole of the machines, and seen them work, and care- 
fully examined the products, have declared that every 
art produced by them is far superior to anything that has 
heen or can be produced by other means at the present 
day.” [London Journal Com. 


Tue Riste in Mexico. Mr. Thompson agent of the 
British Bible society, writes froin the city of Mexico Tth 
September last that one ellect of the few thousand co- 
pies he had previously distributed in that country, was 
in exciting an interest and demand for the Bible hereto- 
fore unknown there. Of one edition, 1,000 copies at 
$25 cach had been sold. “The excitement hns even 
manifested itself in getting up a splendid edition of the 
scriptures, and ina new and improved version, in this 
city, accompanied with ample notes, and valuable dis- 
sertations. This work would do honor to any country, an 
much more to this, under its present circumstances. It 
consists of twenty-five volumes in royal octavo, besides a 
folio volunie of plates and maps. The price in boards is 
$132; there were upwards of seven hundred subscribers 
to this work; and the translators were chiefly four or five 

riesta here. ‘l'his is the first bible printed either in Mex 
ico or in all Spanish America, and truly forms an era tO 
them of a most important kind.” 
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FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

Extract ofa letter from the Paris correspondent of 
the London Morning Post. 

A courier arrived from London, and brought M. 
Guizot the news that the protocol for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty for December 20th had been con- 
cluded at the foreign office, on Monday the 7th ult. 
by the representatives of the powers signing the 
treaty, at the formal demand of the French ambas- 
sador. I am enabled to furnish you on good autho. 
rity, with the following circumstances which pre- 
ceded this diplomatic formality. 

About a fortnight since, M. Guizot commissioned 
M. de St. Aulaire to forward a note to lord Aber- 
deen, announcing to the cabinet of St. James that 
the political position of the French cabinet was such 
that M. Guizot would not be able to ratify the treaty 
of December 20th. The wish expressed by the 
chamber of deputies in the vote of February 24th 
was so precise and formal and clearly expressed, 
thatthe French cabinet would not dare to appear 
again before the chamber without having conformed 
tothe wish expressed in the Lefevre amendment. 
When M. de St. Aulaire gave this note to lord Aber- 
deen, his lordship replied to the French ambassador, 
that the British government would be compelled to 
return M. Guizot a note couched in the same terms 
as that which he had forwarded, and that M. Guizot 
hadeo far engaged himself to ratify the treaty that 
it would be impossible for him to withdraw; for (said 
lord Aberdeen), if M. Guizot had merely signed 
such a treaty with England, the affair would be Jess 
complicated, but M. Guizot had joined England in 
requesting the great northern powers to conclude the 
the treaty in question with France and England, 
consequently, if the French cabinet refused to ratify 
the treaty which ithad proposed itself to the great 
northern powers, they would havea right to reproach 
England for having joined France in a proposition 
which France now retuses to accept, and thus England 
will be compromised with the great northern powers 
in consequence of the refusal of France to ratify the 
treaty. 

Lord Aberdeen than explained to M. de St. Au- 
laire that the reply of the British government to M. 
Guizot’s note must necessarily contain a formal dis- 
approval of his conduct, and did not hesitate to say 
that he should lay this reply before the house of 
commons; for, (said lord Aberdcen), if M. Guizot 
thought to strengthen his parliamentary position by 
refusing to ratify the treaty, the English cabinet also 
must take measures for its own justification to the 
English parliament. His lordship then urged M. de 
St. Aulaire to withdraw the note which he would 
consider as not having been presented to him; and to 
inform M. Guizot, that the better way to avoid com- 
plicating the question would be, to demand, in a 
simple note, without producing any reasons, that the 
protocol, should be closed, which had remained open 
íor ratification on the part of France. By simply 
demanding the closing of the protocol without as- 
signing any motives, M. Guizot would not have to 
fear any embarrassing reply from the English cabi- 
net, and the question would be thus cut short’ with- 
out any difficulty. 

M. Guizot followed the advice of lord Aberdeen 
in withdrawing his first note; and then, a week since, 

forwarded to the English cabinet another note, in 
which he demanded, without assigning any explana- 
tion, the closing of the protocol which actually took 
place on Monday last. Thus the non-iatification of 
the treaty of December 20th is now forever con- 
summated. It remains to be known whether the 
treaties of 1831 and 1833 will be maintained or not. 
Vol. XIII—Siu. 16. 
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M. Guizot to abrogate them because the only chance 
of safety for the French cabinet is the abolition 
forever of the right of search. 

CANADA. 

A GREAT Day FOR CANADA—OPENING or THE Sr. 
Lawrence. The immense work, the ship canal, 
which connects the St. Lawrence with the Upper 
Lakes is completed, as will be seen by the following 
extract from the Kingston Whig of Navember 30. 

“This afternoon the inhabitants of Kingston were 
greatly surprised by the arrival from Cornwall of the 

eautiful and capacious steamboat Highlander, capt. 
Stearns. This steamboat was the first vessel that 
passed through the St. Lawrence Canal, which 
achievement she performed on Friday last. 

Although one of the largest e afloat, the 
Highlander met with no difficulty in passing through 
the canal or locks. She left the mouth of the canal 
n and ascended the rapids between that and 

rescott, with the greatest ease. 

When the city authorities heard of the Highland- 
er's arrival, the acting mayor and corporation went 
on board in a body and congratulated capt. Stearns 
on the event. The authorities then invited the cap- 
tain of the boat, capt. Whipple, the managing pro- 
prietor, and such of the forwarding merchants as 
were present, to the British American Hotel, where 
lunch was prepared, during the discussion of which 
many complimentary toasts were drunk, and sev- 
eral good speeches made. The Highlander will 
depart on her return home on Thursday. 

Gov. GENERAL. Bacor continues so much indispo- 
sed that itis presumed it will be necessnty for him to 
retire from official station. $ 

PRUSSIA. 

Every friend of representative government and of 
limited rule will rejoice at the progress which the 
principles of such government are making through- 
out all civilized nations. ‘That of Prussia in par- 
ticular offers a noble and heart-stirring example, 
which, like a mighty pulsation will carry its effects 
far and wide from the immediate impulse whence it 
emanates. A Prussian representative deliberative as- 
sembly exists for the first time, and is carrying on 
its proceedings in Berlin; and what renders the insti- 
tution more graceful in itself as well as more im- 

ressive on the public mind there, is that it is not an 


institution demanded, but one voluntarily accorded | 


by the king; whose power, though absolute in fact, 
has been placed by himself under the restraints 
which his affectionate regards for his people have 
deemed necessary or judicious for the promotion of 
their welfare and comfort. 

To understand this properly, it may be well to 
glance at the construction of this deliberative coun- 
cil. The kingdom of Prussia is an union of several 
smaller states which have successively been added to 
the dominion of the House of Brandenburg. In each 
of these states (Staende) the provincial -business has 
been carried on by representalive members, but the 
whole being under the final control] of the king. The 
advantage as well as the popularity of a measure 
which should combine the wisdom of the states and 
the power of the ruler in one system of legislation, 
was understood by the late king of Prussia, and it is 
now carried into execution by his wise and benevo- 
lent successor. The provincial governments, being. 
as we have said, representative, appoint their seve- 
ral committees from their distinct collective assem- 
blies, who are to repair to the capital upon being 
summoned by the ‘king, and to form there a delibe- 
rative national council. 

Two or three things however are observable with 
respect to this institution; first, it has not a charter 
of establishment, but simply appears as a present 
grace; not but that being once introduced it will es- 
tablish itself; and the manner of its origin has all 
the character of a boon; secondly, the committees 
of states are called together, not for the discussion 
of general matters, nor to propose or forward the 
general legislation of the country, but expressly to 
be consulted upon specified subjects. In the present 
case those subjects are, 1. The details relative to 
promised reductions in the public taxes; 2. The es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive system of rail roads; 
3. The enactment of a law for the regulation of pri- 
vate rivers. By this limitation of business there is 
a tacit assertion of the original power of the king, 
and thus the way is paved f 


or a gradual extension of 
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the representative privilege, whilst it avoids the 
shock of what might otberwise amount to a political 
revolution. 

If our view of the matter be correct, this new 
body is not intended to be subdivided, at least for the 
present; it is essentially a council, not an estate, and 
its powers will be effective just in proportion to its 
approach to unanimity. It is a noble and it is a pru- 
dent beginning of popular and constitutional govern- 
ment; it will tend to make the Royal house of Prus- 
sia still more deeply rooted in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and so powerfully will it strike upon the minds 
of those who live in adjacent countries, as to hasten 
the coming of the time,—an inevitable consumma- 
tion—when representative governments shall be ge- 
neral, if not universal. 

The first meeting of the new Prussian assembly 
took place at Berlin on the 18th October; the meme 
bers were severally introduced to the king, in the 
morning; thesession was opened by Count Von Ar- 
nim, minister of the interior; and the evening of the 
day was celebrated in a most magnificent manner. 
by a dinner given by his majesty to the members. 
concluding by their adjourning to the queen’s draw- 
ing rooms. Thus happily and wisely has popular 
government been introduced in Prussia; a sagacious 
monarch and his ministers will watch the “signs of 
the times,” and, promptly meeting or anticipating 
the desires of the people, thereby render more gra- 
cious the privileges which would otherwise be claim- 
ed in the progress of public opinion. 

[New York Albion. 
INDIA. 

Rumor says that Akbar Khan has fled with all the 
prisoners from Cabul to Bamecan, where he intended 
to confine them in an inaccessible fort nearly seventy 
miles distant. The cholera had made ils appearance 
among the British troops, and many had died. 

The accounts in England from Bombay by the Jast 
arrival, were to October Ist. It appears that the 
determination of the government to advance and 
again take possession of Cabul, even for a short time, 
had given general satisfaction. One object ap- 
pears to be the rescue of the prisoners in the hands 
of Akbar Khan. Gen. Nott left Candahar on Au- 
gust 10, and moved in the direction of Ghuzni and 
Cabul, 320 miles distant, with 7000 men, 2} cannon, 
8000 camels, and 40 days provision, forming a train 
12 miles long. Latest accounts left him 150 miles 
on the route. Gen. England, with the remainder of 
the troops at Candahar, 4000 in number, fel) back in 
an opposite direction to Quettah 140 miles, where he 
arrived on August 26th, without having encountered 
any otstacles. This force was escorted by Timour 
Shah, son of Shah Soojah, and is expected to remain 
at Quettah till 10th Sept., and then to descend in 
three divisions by the defile of Bolan, to the Scinde. 
Major gen. sir C. Napier, who left Bombay in Sep- 
tember, will then take the command in place of gen, 
England. Gen. Pollock had marched from Jellala- 
bad on August 20, and reached Gundamuk 30 miles 
distant on the 23d, where a depot of provisions was 
preparing, when this army would continue its route 
for Cabul, 50 miles of the road to which is through 
barren rocky mountains. They were expected to 
resume their march on Sept. 6. Prince Futteh Jung, 
second son of Shah Soojah, made his appearance in 
the camp at Gundamuk on Aug. 28th, attended by a 
couple of horsemen, having narrowly escaped from 
his prison at Cabul, where he was kept in confine- 
ment by Akbar. It was feared that the latter had 
removed his English prisoners to Balkh or Bockhara, 
where they would be beyond the reach of rescue. 

Lord Ellenborough arrived on Sept. 10 at Simla, 
near Lahore, and it was thought that Shere Singh 
would be removed by him from the sway of the 
Sikhs, and the British substituted: this to be effected 
by the army under Pollock, on his return from Ca- 


bul. 
YUCATAN. 

The Mexican expedition that lately sailed for 
Yucatan, landed within a few leagues of Campeach 
onthe Ist November. Merida papers of the 15th 
state that large bodies of troops had left that city to 
succor the beleaguered port. The expedition was 
accompanied by many of the female sex from Vera 
Cruz and its neighborhood for the purpose of be- 
holding their martial feats. 

Yucatanese spies, reported that the Mexican ge 
neral Morales, was dangerously ill, and that the tra- 
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tor Valay, would probably be shot, for having given 


false information respecting the affairs of Yucatan. , four brigs of from 18 to 28 guns, two steamers with 


The Merida Siglo contains bulletins No. 1, 2, and 
3, of the Yucatan army, commanded by Colonel 
Gamboa. 

Bulletin No. 1, dated at Campeachy, November 
llth, says: “The enemy being posted at Humul, 
about a league from Lema, sent a detachment to 
penetrate to the right of the road, but ourskirmish- 
ers made it take flight shamefully. Deserters from 
the Mexicans come in daily. Bulletin No. 2, dated 
at Campeachy Nov. 12: Between 8 and 9 o'clock 
this morning, the enemy were attacked at Humul, 
and completely routed by a detachment of the Yu- 
catecan troops under colonel Gamboa, who had only 
five men wounded. The loss of the Mexicans ex- 
cecded 40 killed or wounded, besides many deserters. 
Bulletin No. 3, dated on the 13th inst. makes the 
Mexican loss the day before 2 mount to 70 men and 
3 officers. besides a considerable number wounded. 

A despatch from General Lemos, commanding the 
Yucatan forces at Campeachy, states that six Mexi- 
can vessels of war, including two steamers, had an- 
chored off Lema. The Yucatecan gun boats had 
retired under the gunsof fort St. Ferdinand. A 
detachment of 400 men had been stationed at St. 
Miguel to defend the road at that point. ‘The rest 
of the Yucatecan army was encamped at St. Roman. 
Some deserters from the Mexican vessels and trocps 
presented themselves in Campeachy on the 13th 
instant. 

Private letters of the same date mention that se- 
veral deserters from the Mexican lines had joined 
the Yucatanese. They state that the troops of the 
Mexicans, consisting of abgut 4, 000 men, were dis- 
gusted with the war. 


The schooner Freeland arrived at N. Orleans on 
the 2d inst. from Campeachy, having left that city on 
the 23d ult. The N. Orleans Bee says: We learn 
from letters received by a gentleman of New Or- 
leans, that a general engagement has taken place 
ee the battle of Humul), a short distance from 

ampeachy, in which nearly the whole Mexican and 
Yucatan forces were opposed to cach other. The 
Mexican army drew off after a loss of two hundred 
killed and wounded. The Yucatanese loss was one 
hundred and fifty in killed and wounded. This en- 
gagement was considered so far decisive as to es- 
tablish the opinion that the Mexicans could not sub- 
due Yucatan with the force they have now in the 
field. 

The city of eee 
pecial damage from the 
can fleet. 

The steamer Champion and the schooner Anna 
Maria, the latter owned by J. W. Zacharia, esq. of 
New Orleans, had been captured by the Mexican 
navy, in attempting to enter the port of Campeachy. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, 

The British have raised the blockade they were 
maintaining at St. Juan de Nicaragua. 

| AFRICA. 

The brig Atlanta, Capt. Brown, arrived at Phila- 
delphia, has brought the Liberia Herald to the 21st 
of October. 

Capt. Simes, of the American barque Roderick 
Dhu, made an attempt to punish some of the natives 
who massacred the crew ofthe Mary Carver. He cap- 
tured one of the ringleaders, who is now in custody 
at Cape Coast Castle. After he was taken, he ac- 
knowledged his participation in the crime, and that 
he shared o in the plunder. 

Credit is due Capt. S. for detaining the culprit, and 
the readiness he showed in furnishing the evidence 
in his power. 

Capt. Brown, of the Atlanta, was most brutally at- 
tacked by some natives at Selbra Croo, where he had 
gone to land boards and rice, from Cape Palmas, for 
the Presbyterian mission. He was knocked down, 
and considerably injured; by the aid of a few friends 
among the natives, he was saved. The natives are 
very troublesome, and the constant presence of some 
public vessel is required; though it is reported that 
the natives of Half Bereby, who heard the Vandalia 
was going to punish them, have declared they do not 
fear an American man of war, ard “should another 
unarmed vessel come along, we will take that too.” 

CUBA AND HAYTI. 

A letter from Havana of the 20th ult., published 
in the New Orleans Tropic, states that an expedition 
has been fitted out at Havana against St. Domingo. 
It appears that the Haytiens some time since sent cut 
a small armed vessel, which, after cruising about, 

ut into Porto Rico, where she was taken possession 
of by the authorities. The Haytiens, in retaliation, 
fitted out a corvette and captured several Spanish 
merchantmen. On receipt of this news a steamer 
was despatched to order the Spanish cruisers to re- 
air to St. John’s, Porto: Rico, and the frigate Isabel 


had not sustained any es- 
ombardment of the Mexi- 


four carronades and a 68 Paixhan each, and several 

schooners. The only force possessed by the Ilayti— 

ens is said to be a sloop of war, mounting 24 guns. 

As the Spanish government scems to have taken the 

insult of the Haytiens much to heart, the result of 

the expedition will be looked for with interest. 
TEXAS. 

There appears to be no doubt now of the loss of 
the Texan schooner of war San Antonio, in the furi- 
ous gale of the 5th and 7th of September. She was 
last seen off San Louis on the 2d September and has 
never been heard of since. She was built in Balti- 
more. was a very fine vessel of 140 tons, mounted 
seven twelve pounders and had acrew of 57 persous, 
all told. 

Her oficers were Wm. Seegers, lieut. com. of 
Mass.; Alexander A. White, Ist licut. N. Y., Mon- 
roe Dearborn, 2d do. Alex. D. C.; Wm. F. Moury 
master, Norfolk, Va.; P. II. Earl, surgeon, Ga.; W. 
T. Brenham, Purser, N. O.; T. II. Odell, N. Y. mid- 
shipman; Wm. H. Allen, N. V. do., James S. Mabry, 
Ky. do. Col. T. N. Wood, of Tuscaloosa, Ala. was 
on board as passenger. 


MEXICO—CALIFORS LA—NORTHWEST 
COAST OF AMERICA. 


The president’s message very agreeably con- 
firmed reports which had just reached us, of the 
adjustment of part of our claims against Mexico, 
aud of the satisfactory progress of negotiations in 
reletion to the remainder. A war, of course, is 
no longer apprehended. The extreme sensitive- 


ness evinced in some directions at what was certainly 


prudent precaution in our executive, in relation to 
the disposition of the disposable forces of the coun- 
try in the prior condition of affairs, will now no 
doubt subside, as the proof of their pacific disposi- 
tion is manifested. 

If Rumor were not too sportive a jade to be cre- 
dited, we are not only to have peace with Mexico, 
but according to the authority of letters from the 
city of Mexico, inserted in the New Orleans Tropic, 
we are likely to have California ceded to the United 
States in settlement of the balance of our claims 
upon that republic. This, if true, would be no trifl- 
ing addition to our possessions upon the Pacific. 
The peninsula of California extends from lat. 210 to 
lat. 320 N., a ridge of lofty mountains extending 
from north to south along its centre. Its greatest: 
width, from the ocean to the head of the gulph of 
California in lat 320 N., is about 150 miles. North 
California extends from the peninsula of California 
to the United States territory of Oregon, in lat. 420 
N. Hence both Californias embrace a sea coast on 
the Pacific of 20 degrees of temperate zone, and 
having, it is said, some of the best harbors. North 
California is yet an almost unexplored region. Santa 
Fe, with which our traders occasionally communi— 
cate from St. Louis, by caravans, has been the west- 
ern limit of our intercourse in that direction and is 
situated not far from the borders of North California. 

To balance the rnmors of this region being trans- 
fered to the United States, another rumor reaches us 
at the same time, though from a different direction, 
that a British squadron now in the Pacific is on its 
way to take possession of California for queen Victo- 
ria,—according to some secret provisions between 
Mexico and Great Britain. 

Meantime, it is most likely that Mexico has very 
little disposition to be so dismembered by either of 
those powers. She is at this moment making spirited 
exertions to reclaim her dominion over Yucatan; and 
all eyes are turned towards Campeachy, which, at 
the last dates from thence, was threatened by a Mexi- 
can army of five or six thousand men under general 
Morales. An action was fought on the 12th Novem- 
ber between the Mexican and Yucatan forces, in 
which, it is said, the former were worsted. Should 
the Mexicans triumph in this expedition, there is 
every probability that the victorious army will join 
the forces upon the borders of Texas, and once more 
attempt an invasion of that republic. . 

With the view of exhibiting the condition of affairs 
in relation to our north western possessions, we in- 
sert below several extracts that have relation there- 
to—in addition to which, may be noted the fact that 
the French government have taken possession of two 
of the Marquesas islands in the route of navigation 
between the Panama and the Sandwich islands and 
East Indies, and are about to fortify them. 

A letter received in Boston, says the Advertiser of 
the 10th inst., dated San Diego, California, August 
28, reports the arrival there, on the day previous, of 
a brig from San Blas, having on board a new governor 
for California. His name is Micheterreno. Three 
transports, with four hundred troops on board, sailed 
from San Blas, in company with the brig, and were 


J, and a brig were sent from Hayvana to join them.] hourly expected. It is added that there was to be an 
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The force of the squadron will be a 50 gun frigate, | entire change of officers at Monterey, and in fae 


that there will be a thorough change threughout, the 
Californians being ejected and Mexicans put in their 
places. ‘The powers that yet be, appeared to take it 
very calmly, and would no doubt go out without a 
struggle. 

The following letter from an intelligent sea cap- 
tain, returned from the Pacific ocean, was published 
several months ago: 

Boston, May 1, 1842. 

Sir: Thinking it may be interesting or important 
to you to know of some of the late operations and 
present plans of the British Hudson's bay company, 
in the North Pacific ocean, I beg leave to present to 
your notice some facts in relation to the same, and 
which have come to my knowledge from personal 
observation, or from sources entitled to the fullest 
credit. 

All that extensive line of coast comprehending the 
Russian possessions on the northwest coast of Ame- 
rica, from Mount St. Elias south to the latitude of 54 
deg. 40 min. north, (the last being the boundary line 
between the Russian and American territories.) to- 
gether with the sole and exclusive right or privileze 
of frequenting all ports, bays, sounds, rivers, &c. 
Within said territory, and establishing forts and trad- 
ing with the Indians, has been leased or granted ty 
the Russian American fur company to the British 
Hudson’s bay company, for the term of ten years 
from January, 1842: and for which the latter are to 

ay annually, four thousand fur seal skins, or the va- 
ue thereof in money, at the rate of thirty-two shil- 
lings each—say £6,400 sterling, or $30,720. 

In the above named lease the Russians have, how- 
ever, reserved to themselves the islund of Sitka, or 
New Archangel; in which place, you probably are 
aware, the Russians have a large settlement the 
depot and head quarters of their fur trade with the 
Fox islands, Aleutian islands, and the continental 
shore westward of Mount St. Elias. All tne trading 
establishments of the Russians lately existing at 
Tumgass-Stickene, and other places within said ter 
ritory, leased to the Hudson’s bay company, have of 
consequence been broken up. Thus the Hudson's 
bay company, not content with monopolizing the 
heretofore profitable trade of the Americans, of sup- 
plying the Russian settlements on the northwest 
coast, have now completely cut them off also from 
all trade with the most valuable fur regions in the 
world. 


Whether the arrangements made between the Rus 
sians and English, above alluded to, are conforma- 
ble to the treaties existing between the United States 
on the one part, and those nations respectively on 
the other, I leave to your better knowledge ta deter 
mine. 

With the doings of the Hudson's bay company at 
Puget’s Sound and the Columbia river, you are doubt- 
less fully informed; those, however, lately commenc- 
ed by them in California will admit of my saying a 
few words. 

At San Francisco they purchased a large house, 
as a trading establishment and depot for merchan- 
dise; and they intend this year to have a place af the 
same kind at each of the principal ports in Upper 
California. Two vessels are building in London, in- 
tended for the same trade—that is, for the coasting 
trace; and after completing their cargoes, to carry 
them to England. ‘These things, with others, give 
every indication that it is the purpose of the Hud- 
son's bay company to monopolize the whole hide 
and tallow trade of the coast of California—e trade 
which now employs more than half a million of Ame- 
rican capital. 

At the Sandwich Islands the company have a larze 
trading establishment, and have commenced engag- 
ing in the commerce of the country, with evident de 
signs to monopolize it, if possible, and to drive of 
the Americans, who have heretofore been its chief 
creators and conductors. 

I have been informed by one of the agents of the 
Hudson's bay company, that the agricultural and 
commercial operations of the English at Puzet's 
sound, Columbia river, California, and Sandwich 
islands, are carried on, not actually by the Hudson's 
bay company, but by what may be termed a branch 
of it—by gentlemen who are the chief members and 
stockholders of said company, and who have asse 
ciated themselves under the firm of Pelly, Simpson, 
& Co., in London, and with a capital of more than 
515,000,000! 

Seeing these companies, then, marching with ima 
footsteps to the possession of the most valuable per- 
tion of country in the northern Pacific; and consider 
ing, too, the immense amount of their capital, the ; 
number, enterprise, and energy of their agents, and 
the policy pursued by them, great reason is there to? 
tear that American commerce in tbat part of the 
world must soon lower its flag. But, sir, it is to 5¢ 
hoped that our government will soon do something to 


ue 
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break up the British settlements in the Oregon terri- 
tory, and thereby destroy the source from which now 
emanate the most dire evils to American interests in 
{he western world. In the endeavor to bring about 
that desirable object you have done much; and every 
friend to his country, every person interested in the 
commerce of the Pacific, must feel grateful for the 
valuable services rendered them by you. With great 
respect, your obedient servant, 
HENRY A. PRICE. 

Hon. Lewis F. Linn, Senator of the United States, Wash- 

ington. : 

In relation to the rumored increase of accessions 
that Great Britain was disposed to make upon our 
frontier in that quarter, the N. Orleans Picayune 
some time ago published the following: 

Taz Calironvias. Much importance was at- 
tached, and very justly, to rumors brought from 
Mexico by the Virginia Antoinette, three or four 
days ago, that the English had purchased from Mex- 
ico a good portion of the provinces of California. 
The constant accessions made by England to her 
terrilory in North America, of course excite much 
attention, and no slight degree of alarm. This Cali- 
fornia purchase, however, is no new affair. The 
facts of the case are these, as we glean from cor- 
rect sources of intelligence. : 

The debt due from Mexico to English bondholders 
has been calculated at about & 10, 000, 000 sterling, 
the interest upon the original debt having been, ſor 
some time, unpaid. In April, 1834, it was proposed 
to the bondholders, through Messrs. Lizardi & Co.; 
the authorised agent of the Mexican government, 
that a new consolidated fund, at 5 per cent. shoul 
be created, into which the former debt should, in 
part, be invested. The more important terms upon 
which this was to be effected were, that the bonds 
issued at 5 per cent. should, with the interest due on 
them, be estimated at par, and those issued at 6 per 
cent: with the interest due, at 1123 for every 100. 
The new bonds were to be taken for one-half of the 
existing debt. The other half was to be discharg- 
ed by land warrants for land in the departments of 
Texas, Chihuahua, New Mexico, Sonora and Cali- 
fornia, at the rate of 4 acres fur one pound sterling. 
The warrants were separately not to be for less 
a 400 acres, nor for more than 10,000 acres of 


In August, 1837, the English bondholders aceept- 
ed this offer, subject to certain modifications of the 
terms, relating to the portion of the debt to be dis- 
charged through the land warrants. For this por- 
tion of the debt, it was proposed, that deferred 
bonds should be issued, upon which interest should 
commence, to be payable October 1, 1847, which 
should be receivable in payment of lands in the de- 
partments of Texas, Chihuahua, New Mexico, So- 
nora and California, at the choice of the purchaser, 
and that for the payment of the whole debt, one- 
sixth part of the custom-house duties of the ports of 
Vera Cruz and Tampico, should be irrevocably ap- 
propriated. ‘The Mexican government also propos- 
ed to hypothecate 100,000,000 acres of land in the 
departments mentioned, for the payment of the 
whole debt. It was on the other hand asked, that it 
should, in addition, hypothecate 25,000,000 of acres 
having the nearest communication with the Atlantic, 
and which might appear best suited for colonization 
from abroad—these lands to be specially and exclu- 
tively held open for location through the deferred 
bonds. At the same time, it was agreed by the 
bondholders to observe the law of April 6, 1830, 
prohibiting foreigners to settle on the lands adjoin- 
ing on those states or territories belonging to the 
country of which they are citizens. In June, 1839, 
Santa Anna, then president ad interim, assented to 
the modification of the terms originally offered, add- 
ing, “that the government would take heed, in con- 
formity with the 6th article of the agreement, that 
no lands on the frontiers should be granted to the 
subjects of the border states, in the eventof any 
bonds falling into their hands, which they may be 
desirous to exchange for lands.” In virtue of this 
agreement, the English bondholders may obtain, in 
California and elsewhere in Mexico, twenty million 
of acres of land, at the sum expressed, for the half 
of the debt, or five millions due them. 

The reported bargain, which has probably at- 
tracted attention just at this time, is probably some 
final arrangement, based upon the stipulations we 
have mentioned. 


{CORRESPONDENCE OF THE EVENING POST.] 
United States Ship Dale, 
Panama Bay, 23d September, 1842. 
William C. Bryant, esq. ` 
Editor New York Evening Post. 

Dear Sin: The United States ship “Dale,” Cap- 
tain Thomas A. Dorum, arrived in this bay on tbe 
2ist instant, from Callao, (the Port of Lima,) in 
Peru. Lieutenants William Green, Burritt Shep- 


— 


ard, and Alberto Griffith, came passengers in the 
Dale, on their way to the United States, —the former 
as bearer of despatches, and the two latter on account 
of ill health. 


flag ship,) and sloop of war Cyane; but we separat- 
ed from them, and bore up for this port, on the 7th 


secret convention between the Mexican and English 
governments. And it is among the on dits in our squa- 
dron, that the frigate United States, the Cyane, and 
the Dale, are to rendezvous as soon as practicable at 
Monte Rey, 

ments in tha 


would be so hazardous to the 
our frontier, and so manifestly detrimental to the 


doubtless conceives he would be derelect in the dis- 
charge of the responsible powers vested in him by 


sible, so dangerous an encroachment on the western 


We sailed from Callao 7th instant, in company 
with the frigate United States, (Commodore Jones’ 


day out. Just previously to our departure, two Bri- 
tish ships of war, the razee Dublin and the sloop of 
war Champion, sailed from Callao on secret service.— 
Of course, this mysterious movement of Admiral 
Thomas, elicited a thousand conjectures as to the 
destination of his squadron; the most probable of 
which seemed to be, that he was bound for the north 
west coast of Mexico, where, it is surmised, a Bri- 
tish station is to be located, in accordance witha 


to keep an eye upon John Bull’s move- 
t quarter. 

The establishment of a British post at that point 
eace and security of 
interests of the whole union, that commodore Jones 


the government, were he not to use every means 
within the scope of his command to frustrate, if pos- 


border of our territories. It is certain we are to 
make a very brief stay here, and are to sail hence 
for Monte Rey, where we expect to meet the flag 
me and the Crane. 

he squadron rendezvoused in the harbor of Co- 
quimbo, (Chili) in July; and after a few days relax- 
ation for the crew, sailed thence on the 28th day of 
that month. During our run down to Callao, a great 
variety of sea manceuvres and fleet evolutions were, 
by direction of the commodore, performed by the 
different ships. These performances were highly 
interesting to all, and especially instructive to the 
younger class of officers. Indeed, the commodore 
seems, notwithstanding he has so recently assumed 
the command, to have rendered his squadron a ‘school 
of practice,” from which even officers of high grade 
have derived instruction. American vessels of war, 
on this station, have seldom, if ever, been put through 
such a series of sea evolutions, or been so thoroughly 
exercised in squadron. 


a YE D 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


-TREASURY NOTES. The amount outstanding, 
as reported b7 the treasurer on the lst December, 
1842, consisted, 

Of those issued prior to 3lst January, 
1842, $3,764,789 88 
Of those issued under the act of 31st 
4,995,049 74 


January, 1842, 
Of those issued under the act of 31st 


August, 1842, 1,219,054 89 
Total $9,978,894 51 
CONGRESSMEN. WI. R. Hasersnam, Ese. 


representative in congress from Georgia, died at his 
residence in Habersham county, Geo., on the 2d inst. 

Those members who were detained upon their 
journey by the accident of the stage upsetting, men- 
tioned in our last, have all recovered so as to be able 


to reach the seat of government. 


POST OFFICES, POST MASTERS, AND 
POST ROADS AND Mails. The post office establish- 
ment of the United States now has 13,733 post mas- 
ters, besides their clerks and agents and 2343 contrac- 
tors. The estimated expenses for the current year 
amount to $4,520,000, and the receipts are expected 
to amount to as much, the whole of which is under 
the control of the post master general. 

According to the report just made by that officer, 
the amount of transportation for the year ending 30th 
June, 1841, was 34.996,525 miles, at a contract cost 
of $3,159,375. For the year ending June 1841, 34,- 
835,99 1 miles, at a contract cost of $3,037,796. 

Expenditures for the year ending 30th June 1842, 
were, in the report of last December, estimated at 
$4,490,000, and the receipts at $4,330,000. So far 
as the expenses have been audited and paid, they 
amount to $4,627,716 62—and the receipts arising 
from postage amounted to $4,546,246 13—the expen- 
ditures exceeding the receipts by $81,470 49. 

But included in the above expenditure is the sum 
of $392,664 51 paid during the year, in virtue of an 
appropriation from the public treasury, towards dis- 
l the amount of debt due ſrom the post office 
department, incurred prior to April 1841—deducting 


this amount from the total of payments made, an 
we have $4,235,052 11 as the aude paid re 
the year towards the ordinary current expenses of 
the year—all of which, however, have not yet been 
paid. The post master expresses the opinion that 
the receipts will cover the expenses of the year. 


— 


NATIONAL FINANCES. The annual report 
of the secretary of the treasury was communicated 
to congress on the 15th inst., and will be inserted in 
our next number. 

The receipts, ascertained of the three first quarters, 
and estimated of the fourth, quarter of the year, in- 
cluding loans and treasury notes, amount to $34,- 
502,000, besides the balance on hand of $230,000. 
The expenditures including 87,856, 400 for redemption 
of treasury notes, amount to 834, 503, 000. 

The estimated receipts of the half year ending Ist 
July next, 000 loans and treasury notes to 
amount of $5,538,000, is 614.588.113. 

The estimated expenditures of same period, $10,381,- 
186, of which $605,000 is for interest on debt and 
treasury notes. : ; 

The receipts of the fiscal year ending Ist July 1844, 
are 3 at 918, 850, 000, under existing enact- 
ments. 

The expenditures for the same period, $20,945,498. 

The balance remaining in the treasury on the 30th 


June 1843, is estimated at 43,731,369. 


The balance remaining in the treasury on the 30th 


June 1844, at $1,635,871. 


The secretary states, however, that since this re- 
port was prepared, the expenditures of the fourth 
uarter of the present year, it is ascertained, will 
all considerably below his estimates, and consequent- 
ly the balance in treasury will be more than he sup- 
posed. 


THE ARMY. 


In the annual report of the secretary of war, just 
communicated to congress, and which our read- 
ers will find inserted at large in this number, it will 
be seen that that officer is progressing with the or- 
ganization of his 5 according to the deter- 
mination expressed by congress at their last session, 
towards the economy which a peace establishment 
is susceptible of. 

By the act of August, 1842, the rank and file of 
the army was directed to be reduced 3,920 men. 
leaving a regular force authorised by law, of, l 

717 commissioned officers, 
17 storekeepers, , 
250 enlisted for ordnance service, and 
7,590 non-com’d officers, musicians and privates 
20 chaplains and schoolmasters, and an ord. 
nance sergeant for each military post; besides 
clerks, forage masters, wagon masters, &c. employ- 
ed from time to time. 

The reduction of the army to the above numbers 
is, by said act directed to progress gradually, and be 
principally accomplished by suspension of enlist- 
ment—expirations of terms of service—deaths, &c. 
Under this process the present force of the army is 
stated to be, 

781 commissioned officers; 

9,847 non-commissioned officers, musicians, artifi- 
cers and privates; 

247 enlisted ordnance men; 

Being 847 less in aggregate, than was reported last 
year, and 1,970 more than the law contemplates to 
be retained for the regular peace establishment. 

By a law of last session, the annual fiscal year for 
the war department, was changed, so as in future to 
commence on the Ist July, and estimates were direc- 
ted to be made for the present:year to meet that al- 
teration. Accordingly the treasurer has submitted 
two estimates,—one to the 3d June, 1842, and the 
other for the year commencing the Ist July, 1843. 
Estimate of expenses for the army pro- 

per for first half of the year 1843, $553,586 88 
Do. for the year commencing July 1843, 3,204,586 60 
The appropriations for the same pur- 

oses for the year 1842, amounted to $4,284,669 

he secretary expresses the confident belief that 
the present military establishment, including the 
military academy, may be maintained at a cost not 
exceeding $3,100,000. 

This estimate, however, does not include the ex- 
penses of the appropriations for ordnance, ordnance 
stores, small arms and equipments distributed to the 
states, nor for the engineer service, erecting fortifica- 
tions, &c. For orduance, &c., according to the se- 
eretary's estimates, $775,200 will be required for the 
year commencing Ist July, 1843. 

For the engineer department he asks for the en- 
suing eighteen months $1,245,500. The amount ap- 
propriated for 1842, was $278,000. The preserva- 
tion of works already commenced, he remarks, 


makes this addition indispensable. 
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The whole amount of his estimates for 

expenses of the half year to Ist July, 

1543, for military services, - €620,949 78 
Do. for the year ending Ist July, 1844, 4,144,154 80 

These estimates are exclusive of sundry topogra- 
phical and civil expenses, which, under the charge 
of the department of war, do not belong to the army 
proper,—such for instance, as light houses, improve- 
ment of harbours, rivers, surveys, &c. 

PENSIONERS. 


The appropriations for pensions for the 
year 1842, was 8730 000 
The estimate for the first half of 1813, are 119,340 
do. for the year ending Ist July, 
1844 697,650 
This diminution is predicated upon the demmu— 
tion of pensioners, there being now 1,496 less in num- 
ber upon the pension roll, than in the last annual re- 
port. The whole number on the roll at present is 
95.035, of whom 2,662 are invalids. It is supposed 
that of these 18,074 approximates the actual number 
now alive, as that was the number, that were paid 
during the first and second quarter of 1842. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


The expenditures are regulated by treaties, &c., 
and the estimates for the first half of the year 1843, 
including all that becomes payable during 1844, a- 
mount to 8791,484 49 

During the year ending Ist July, 1844 850,978 00 

Several important treaties with Indian tribes have 
been concluded during the year. That with the 


obedient servant, 


Every exertion is being made by the civil authori- 


ties, but no trace has yet been discovered of the per- 
petrator of this horrid deed. 


The deceased received three stabs with a knife in 


the left breast; one of which pierced his heart, caus- 


ing instant death. His mortal remains were interred 


this morning in the American burial ground with the 
usual military honors. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
CHAS. W. MORGAN, 
Commander-in-chief of the United States 
Naral forces in the Mediterranean. 

Carr. Davip Conner, U. S. navy, former naval 
commissioner, and recently appointed to the head of 
the bureau of construction and equipment, we re- 
gret to learn, is laying dangerously ill at his resi- 
dence near Port Deposite. 

The U. S. Razee Independence, flag ship of the 
home squadron, com. Chas. Stewart, will sail in a 
few days from N. York on a winter cruize. 

U. S. ship Columbia. This ship has arrived safe at 
Rio de Janeiro, aſter a tedious passage of upwards 
of three months from New York. A letter publish- 
ed in the Herald runs thus: 

U. S. ship Columbus, Rio de Janeiro, Oct. 26, 1842. 

About six o’clock on the evening of the 23d, we 
came to anchor in the harbor of Rio, having been 
absent from the city of New York ninety-eight 
days. We have been for two months on an allow- 


Wyandots acquires very valuable lands in Ohio; ance of sometimes two, but oftener three quarts per 
that with the Senecas settles a very vexatious dis- man of water per day; for the last twenty days we 
pute and acquires their titles to valuable lands in the had neither pork, beans, bread, molasses, vinegar, 
state of New York; that with the Sax and Fox and were on half allowance of rice, so that none of 
Indians acquires ten millions of acres in Iowa. | us, officers or men, had anything to eat but salt Junk, 
The chia an relinquish fifteen millions of acres | rice and cheese. All the time we were out we had 
in Michigan and Wiskonsin. but one severe gale, and then all hands were “on 
UNSETTLED ACCOUNTS. deck.” 


The secretary further reports, that in the office of Commopore Barron. The pensioners at the Na- 
the second auditor, there are 57 accounts presented in val Asylum at Philadelphia, on learning the inten- 
1841, and 815 presented in 1842, which remain un-|tion of Com. Barrow to retire from the command 
settled—in all 872, being 300 less than in the last an- of that institution, immediately addressed that vene- 
nual report of that officer. rable officer a letter, in which they solicited him to 

In the office of the third auditor, 294 of the ac- alter his determination if “consistent and compati- 
counts presented in 1840;—345 of those presented in | ble” with his personal convenience. They add that 
1841, and 840 of those presented in 1842, remain un- this request is made with “hearts overflowing with 
settled—total, 1,479, being 335 less than reported in | intense gratitude and high respect.” 
his last annual report. The commodore, in his answer, which is credita- 

The secretary asks for additional clerks to enable | ble alike to his head and heart, and to the profession 
him to get through this tremendous mass of deferred to which he has been altached throughout a long 
claims; every day's delay makes it of course more | life of usefulness, states that circumstances will not 
difficult to adjust them—or to obtain sufficient vou- permit him to remain in command of the institution. 
chers, &c. The concluding paragraph of his letter is as fol- 
- The accounts of the disbursing agents of the In- lows: 
dian department, the secretary says, “defy any} On taking my leave of you, I cannot forbear to 
powers of the executive officers to bring them to a say that with a few exceptions, your conduct has 
close’—and he asks, therefore, for legislative inter- been so very exemplary that I confidently indulge 
ference. the belief, that as a body of temperate old seamen 
you stand unrivalled. With every feeling of my 
heart deeply interested for your happiness, I bid you 
adieu. God bless you all. 


THE NAVY. 

Extract of a letter from captain Kearney, of the 
United States ship Constellation: 

U. S. ship Constellation, Macao Roads, June 26, 1842. 

Dear sir. I send you a bag of letters for the United 
States, and J request you will, on arriving there, re- 

ort the East India squadron—the Constellation and 
Boston in Macao Roads; that the officers and crews 
of both ships have been attacked with colds and fe- 
vers, but at this time, under a favorable change of 
weather, the sick list is much reduced—all the cases 
have readily yielded to medicine, and no case has 

roved fatal or are in any way likely todoso. The 
ships will sail in a few days from Macao, and after 
visiting the seat of war in the north, will proceed 
home by way of the Sandwich and Society Islands, 
California and Valparaiso. 

The ships are full provisioned and manned, and so 
far as American commerce is concerned, all is safe 
and under the best footing in the Chinese seas. 

Wishing you a short and pleasant passage, I am 
very respectfully, yours, L. KEARNEY. 
To capt. Lovelt, of ship Huntress. 


Mipsuipwan J. S. Parrerson. The following let- 
ter, detailing a most atrocious assassination, is pub- 
Jished in the Madisonian: 

U. S. ship Columbus, Mahon, Oct. 20, 1842. 
To the hon. A. P. Upshur secretary of the navy: 

The melancholy duty devolves upon me of an- 

nouncing to the department the untimely death of 
assed midshipman John Smith Patterson, of the 
‘nited States navy, acting master of the frigate Con- 
ress. 

This officer was assassinated on Friday evening, 

the 28th inst. about 11 o’clock, in the town of Mahon, 

while on his return fo the ship. 

This foul and cruel murder has been committed 
without any known provocation, and its yery wan- 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE TnaxsLATION. To 
the secretary of the Nutional Institute at Washington. 
Private correspondence of the minister of state for 
the department of war and marine. 

National Place, Mexico, Nov. 3, 1842. 

My pear sin: Availing myself on the kindness of 
Mr. Brantz Mayer, secretary of legation of the Unit- 
ed States, I send to you for the mineralogical cabinet 
of the National Institute at Washington three boxes 
containing minerals and beautiful erystalizations from 
Guanajuato, which the institute will receive as a 
proof of my profound gratitude for the honor it has 
conferred upon me by placing me on the list of its 
corresponding members. Iam, sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

GENERAL JOSE MARIA TORNEL, 


Minister of war and marine. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


The press of national documents precludes that at- 
tention to the proceedings of the legislative bodies of 
the states and the messages of their several governors, 
which their space in the public prints seems to de- 
mand. They may hereafter obtain a more full refe- 
rence than our pages can at present allow. Since 
the reception of the president’s message, we have had 
presented those of the governors of N. Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, Indiana, and Illinois, 
and until the middle of January we shall continue to 
have them in succession with their accompanying 
documents from other states. 


Besides their own im- 


tonness has increased the deep distress felt for his | mediate state matters some of them are lengthened 
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loss by his numerous and warmly attached friends out into extensive disquisitions upon the principles 
and messmates. 


and tendency of the great national questions that agi- 
tate the union. The new district and apportionment 
subject forms one of the chief matters in them all. 
Those of the governors of Ohio and Virginia may be 
justly commended for their reasonable and satisfac- 
tory brevity. Others are heavy with the great bur- 
thens that seem to oppress their several executive 
heads. ' 


On 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The senate of this state, on the 6th inst., passed 
the following resolutions; the first by a vote of 10to 
2—the second by a vote of 9 to 3. 

Resolved by the senate and house of representa- 
tives in general court convened, That the congress 
of the United States are not authorised by the con- 
stitution, to pass any act, distributing to the states 
“the proceeds arising from the sales of the public 
lands,” or that arising from the sales of any other 
description of property belonging to the U. States, 
and that the adoption of such a system tends to im- 
poverish the treasury and creates a necessity for the 
imposition of additional taxes upon the people, al- 
together unnecessary, if this source of revenue was 
applied tothe general charge and expenditure of 
the U. States.” : 

Resolved, Tha this legislature hereby decline to 
receive that portion of “the procceds of the sales of 
the public lands,” assigned to the state of New 
Hampshire, agreeably to the act of congress, enti- 
tled “an act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands and to grant preemption righis, 
approved Sept. 4, 1841,” and that our senators in 
congress be instructed, and our representatives re- 
quested to use their best exertions to have the same 
applied „to the general charge and expenditure of 


lay these resolutions before congress. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
James H. Hammonp was on the Sth inst. elected 
governor of this state. 


— —— a 
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We continue our extracts from foreign presses in 
order to exhibit their tone in relation to the negotia- 
tion, concluding with a jeu d' esprit, from the London 
Punch. 

From an article in the London Evening Star, of Oct. 31 

After ably repelling the unwarranted attacks of 
the Times, the Chronicle, and other tory papers on our 
institutions, the Evening Star says: 

“This war has burst out since Lord Ashburton re- 
turned from America with his finger in his mouth, 
and Boz well knew how to minister to the bitter an- 
ti-American prejudices which our privileged orders 
so deeply feel, but which they are rather afraid 
openly to express, as they know that a war with 
America would, in all human probability, put an end 
forever to their whole machinery of plunder and 
peculation at home. 

“But it might be instructive to inquire on what 
evidence do these Threadneedle street philosophers 
pronounce the degeneracy of the American people, 
and the failure of their republican institutions? Il 
these sturdy republicans are such monsters as the 
Times, Boz, &c., represent them, and their institu- 
tions a failure, what intellectual and physical signs 
of the facts do they present? During the present 
year, we have seen two remarkable instances of their 
great intellectual superiority and moral power, over 
the combined mind and moral force of Great Brr 
tain. 

“Their representative at the court of St. Cloud, 
General Cass, by one effort of his capacious intellect rend 
to atoms the Quintuple treaty, which our statesmen 
spent months in cooking up in Downing street. He 
scattered its broken fragments tothe winds, at the 


of the civilized world was under the surveillance ot 
British naval officers. Our statesmen have had to 
pocket the mortifying defeat which they thus sufer- 


the United States;” and that they be requested to 


— — —— 


—— 


very moment when we fancied that the commerce 


— ne 


ed from the superior intellect of the American; 
statesman who represented his country at the cout. 


of France. This single fact is a sufficient refutation 
of the vapid libels of Boz, and the stipendiaries of 
the money changers. 

“The correspondence between Lord Ashburton 
and Mr. Webster at Washington, is another signal 
evidence of American superiority. There is neue, 
even the most prejudiced, but must admit that the 
titled representative of British royalty and Thread- 
needle street political economy, i 
hands of a giant, when he grappled with the Amer 


— 


—— 


was a pigmy in the 


— a ee te — ä 
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can secretary at Washington. 


Lord Palmerston had | extremely grateful for. 


If, sir, you will only let 


— 


=. 
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The National says: This door, then, is closed for ev- 


very cavalierly, and with rather insulting noncha- me know the heads of a treaty, it shall be drawn up; er; but there are still two open which must be closed. 
lance, declared that Great Britain would exercise the for I am a old man, gnd peace, as I said before, is i It is not sufficient now to restrict the limits of the 


right of search, no matter to what nation the ship] my object. If I misunderstood that you would con- right of search; it must be abolished. 
chamber palpitating and en masse, rose in favor of the 


belonged; and when Lord Aberdeen came into office, , cede on the question of the mile stone, be so good as 


he reiterated the same; now behold the disgraceful 
position we have been placed in. 

“Mr. Webster boldly tells Lord Ashburton what 
Gen. Cass told M. Guizot, that the American gorern- 
ment would never tolerate the exercise of such a right on 
the part of Great Britain, and Lord Aberdeen now, in 
ihe face of the threats of Gen. Cass and Mr. Web- 
ster, virtually abandons the whole ground which he 
and Lord Palmerston assumed as an unquestionable 
night. The French minister, following up the pow- 
erful argument of Gen. Cass, will soon put an end 
to the exercise of the right of search by Great Bri- 
tain—already Lord Aberdeen has conceded the prin- 
ciple—and our statesmen are in the disgraceful posi- 
tion of Sawney, after being detected on his way to 
rob an orehard— going bock agen.“ While Great 
Britain has thus, in eight months, exhibited two sig- 
nal instances of intellectual inferiority and pusillani- 
mity, these degenerate Imericans have achieved over 
us two mental triumphs, not inferior to their memo- 
rable capture of Lord Cornwallis at York Town, 
sixty years ago, and the destruction of Lord Paken- 
ham and our army before New Orleans, in 1815. 

“This is the evidence of American degeneracy 
which our money chaugers wail over. To people 
accustomed to think and trace effects to causes, such 
evidence would lead to the conclusion that universal 
sullrage, uutuxed knowledge, and frequent elections 
were producing in America, a nation, which for in- 
tellect, enterprise, arts and arms, and universal com- 
fort, had never been equalled.” 


PUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LORD ASHBUR- 
TON AND MR. WEBSTER ON THE BOUNDARY QUES- 


TION. 
From the London Punch. 
LETTER I. 
Lord Ashburton to Vr. Webster. 


to set me right. And believe me, with renewed as- 
surances of rather more distinguished consideration 
than Í expressed in my last letter, your obedient ser- 
vant, ASHBURTON. 


Lerrer IV. 
Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 

The undersigned will consider any treaty drawn 
up by Lord Asliburton on the basis already under- 
stood between the undersigned and Lord Ashburton. 

(Signed) DANIEL WEBSTER. 


LETTER V. 
Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 

Sir: The treaty is now ready for signature, and 
though I must insist upon the extreme justice of all 
lask, yet as I now ask for nothing, there can be no 
further ground for difference. I shall return to my 
own country with the full conviction that I have done 
nothing inconsistent with what, at my time of life, 
could have been expected; and as l came out with a 
determination to maintain peace, I have fully accom- 
plished the object of my mission. 

I have several books of arguments, proving the 
justice of all the English demands, but as those de- 

‘mands are now relinquished, it would be useless to 
trouble you with any of them. 

J remain, sir, with accumulated assurances of my 
most distinguished consideration, your very humble 
and obliged servant, ASHBURTON. 


From Ure National Intelligencer. 
Paris, Nov. 15, 1842. 
In my rapid epistle of the Ist instant I mentioned 
to you that a certain number of American gentlemen, 


Sır: Jam a very old man, and have come out to] residents and visiters in this capital, were preparing 


the United States for the sake of peace and quiet- 
ness between England and America. My private 
opinion about the boundary question is, that there is 
a considerable quantity of gammon on both sides, to 
say nothing of the enormous amount of spinnage 


| a valedictory dinner to general Cass. I was not a 
party to the affair, in any way; it took place on the 
| 11th instant, and some of the company informed me 
that the entertainment was excellent, good-humor 


universal, and order perfect throughout. From the 


that has been the result of the yarns which former] printed circular inviting subscription, which I receiv- 


negotiators have been spinning. Diplomacy is all 
my eye, and perhaps, sir, if I added Elizabeth Mar- 
a I should not be going too far in my description 
of it. 

I think, sir, it would be almost as pertinent on 
my part to inquire of you whether your mother 
knows you are out, as to ask whether the country is 
to be done out of a large portion of territory, which 
is fit for nothing at all but to grow thistles; and as 
such I willingly give it up to produce food for the 
American citizens. 

In my conference with you, I believe I distinctly 
stated that I came out, for the sake of peace; and 
though 1 am instructed to stick up for the right of 
fishing for oysters in the St. John’s river, I do not 
say I may not make a concession on this point, if the 
comfort of the natives is an object with your gov- 
ernment. I must, however, distinctly declare that I 
cannot resign the right of looking at the mile stone 
on the boundary road; and this point I am the more 
resolute upon, because I think you told me it was to 
you a matter of indifference. If I was mistaken, 
pray let me know, and I will reconsider the matter; 
but, if I understand you rightly, and you do not ob- 
ject to the concession, then, sir, let me tell you em- 
phatically that the honor and dignity of the great 
nalion Í represent must be maintained; and I shall 
adhere resolutely to the right of visiting the mile 
stone alluded to. 

Permit me to repeat, sir, that I ama very old man, 
and am determined on peace; for it would ill be- 
come me, at my time of life, to assist in promoting 
Warfare. 

With assurances of my distinguished considera- 
tion, I am, sir, your obedient servant. 

ASHBURTON. 


2 


Lerrer II. . 
From Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 

The undersigned, in the name of the American gov- 
ernment, accedes to all that Lord Ashburton ex- 
presses his readiness to give up, while the under- 
signed consents to nothing that Lord Ashburton re- 
quires. (Signed, ) DANIEL WEBSTER. 


LETTER III. 
Lord Ashbucton to Mr. Webster. 
Sin: Your note is so far satisfactory that it agrees 


ed, and from verbal statements, I inferred that politics 
would be wholly excluded; but I learn that the ad- 
dress of the estimable chairman emblazoned the 
general's pamphlet on the British claim of visit much | 
beyond its intrinsic desert and external effects, as I | 
appreciate them, at the same time that I adhere to | 
my original opinion of the propriety and usefulness , 
of the publication. The general is said to have dwelt 
in his address on the menacing import of the Quin- 
tuple treaty for the liberties of mankind; but I know 
not whether he accepted the credit meant to be giv- 
en, of having defeated that portentous project. I 
learn that it is the intention of several leading mem- 
bers of the chamber to vindicate, early in the next 
session, that credit for the early unanimous vote of 
their body, by which the treaty was vetoed, and the 
ratification of it rendered impossible for the govern- 
ment befure the pamphlet appeared, and from con- 
siderations and feelings entirely national and domes- 
tic. It is understood that the ratification, and, indeed, 
all further participation in the treaty, have been for- 
mally abandoned by the cabinet. You may find it 
worth the space to record some of the ideas just ex- 
pressed by the journals on this subject: 

The Courier Francais says: We admit at once that 
the cancelling of the protocol, and the consequent 
withdrawal of the signature attached by the French 
government to the treaty extending the right of 
search, are a triumph for the chambers which had 
condemned that treaty. The treaties of 1831 and 1833 
may bring on a war between two allied nations, and, 
therefore, all prudent men desire their revocation.— 
Another circumstance, not less imperative, forces us 
to endeavor to accomplish by all means in our power 
the abrogation of these treaties. When they were 
signed. England admitted no other means of repres- 
sing the slave trade than the right of search, which 
ought, she said, successively to extend to all nations. 
At present she has voluntarily changed the principle 
of her public rights in this respect, by making with 
the United States, for the suppression of the slave 
trade, on agreement which excludes the right of 
search, and substitutes for this dangerous expedient 
the plan of two squadrons acting in concert. In 
modifying her position Eugland has modified ours.— 
She has virtually repudiated the principle of the 
treaties of 1831 and 1833 to adopt one of a contrary 
character. It is, therefore, our duty and our right 


— —ͤ l. ——̈ͤ—— ——̃ — — . — — 


to my concessions on the part of England, and your to insist that France shall not be treated less ſavora- 
obliging intimation that you consent to nothing, I am | bly than the United States.” 


— 


back on the past. 


struggle sound from many quarters, even to this 


When the 


amendment, which peralyzed the Britannic sallies of 
M. Guizot, it was not only the future that it was de- 
sirous of protecting—it was desirous also of falling 
It did not seek alone for guaran- 
tees; but also for reparation. England has formally 
renounced in favor of the United States a principle 
which ere has been weak enough to adopt. M. 
Guizot, in short, in order to obtain the closing of the 
protocol, could only found his application upon the 
formal and imperative manifestations of the cham- 
bers and of thecountry. And is not the manifesta- 
tion more energetic now than ever? The govern- 
ment, then, owes to itself, to the chambers, and to the 
country, to obtain from England, or to announce to 
her, the definitive suppression of the right of search 
—its interest in this affair is in accord with its duty.” 


The Siecle says: The English journals have in- 
formed us that the result would have been very dif- 
ferent if the electors had given the slightest encour- 
agement to our minister of foreign alfairs. We can 
easily believe it, and we are disposed to assign to the 
electoral colleges of France, as well as to the late 
chamber, the honor of this satisfaction so lardily 
vouchsafed to the wishes of France. The sanction 
which the treaty concluded by lord Ashburton with 
the United States has received in England gives an 
immense force to our opinion, and it is difficult to 
suppose that the Britannic government should make 
it a point of honor to maintain with respect to France 
under pretext of zeal for the interests of humanity 
principles which she has thought fit to abandon in her ` 
recent negotiations.” 


We are told, under the German head, that a reply 
to the pamphlet of general Cass has been distributed 
gralis at Berlin, and the cost is charged to the British 
government. I should suppose it to be Frussian 
work, if any official hand is in the matter, and for 
the purpose of invalidating Mr. Wheaton’s pamphlet, 
which was better known at Berlin. The king of 
Prussia, you know, is one of the philanthropic alli- 
ance. A paragraph of a complimentary strain, “goes 
the rounds” of the Paris gazettes in relation to the 
departure of general Cass. It ends in these terms: 
“we think that the arrival of the general in his own 
country will considerably increase the chances, al- 
ready great, of his candidateship for the office of 
president.“ Your notes of preparation for the mighty 
di 
tance. I do not wish the head of any man, for Whom 
I entertain personal sentiments so friendly as those 
which I sincerely profess for the general, ever to lie ` 
so “uneasy” as that wearing the American crown 
must ever do, by whatever party or majority it may 
be conferred. 


At the lord mayor's banquet at Guildhall, on the 
9th instant, Mr. Everett returned thanks for the di- 
plomatic corps in a short, terse, judicious address 
which is best reported in the London Times. He. 
mostably and rightfully, pronounced the Ashburton 
treaty honorable and beneficial to both parties. We 
have heard different Janguage from the legation here. 
Supposing the terms of the instrument not the most 
favorable for the United States, palpably and de- 
monstrably, yct those who represent the American 
government, wheresvever and in this meridian in 
particular, should think it incumbent on them to put 
the best aspect on the work and predict the happiest 
results consisteat with any degree of reason reality 
and likelihood. I must write to you with franknesg 
on every public matter, and, as I alwaysdo, without 
personal bias or individual reference. You will ob- 
serve in the speech of sir Robert Peel, at the lord 
mayor’s feast, this emphatic passage: 

“Our earnest wish is to cultivate the relations of 
peace, and to extend its inestimable blessings in 
every way consistent with the permanent and com- 
prehensive interests of the country. The object of 
our policy is to maintain the lustre of the British 
arms on every Occasion on which an appeal to them 
may be necessary. The object of our policy is to en- 
courage the demand for labor, and to extend our 
commercial prosperity. [Loud cheering. ] The ob- 
ject of our policy is to maintain the public credit and 
that character for public faith which no country can 
lose without losing also the main foundation of its 
strength and stability.” 


Upon this text the London Morning Post, (high 
Tory) makes the following comments: 

“The only circumstance that calls for any parti. 
cular notice with regard to the speeoh, as bearing 
upon financial questions, is to be found in the fact 
that the necessity of a striot observance of National 
engagements is a moral that was enforced, and this 
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with more than ordinary eloquence, emphasis, and 
effect, in the presence of several diplomatic person- 
ages, who could not but have felt a consciousness, 
though perhaps an unpleasant because a humiliating 
one, of its justice. Mr. Everett, the American min- 
ister was present, and was doubtless made to feel 
acutely for the trespasses of the defaulting states of 
North America, as must have been the representatives 
of such of the South American states as were at the 
entertainment also for the trespassses of those of 
the south. There were, however, but few of the 
number, and it must be conceded to Mr. Everett 
that the debts of his country, which have been con- 
demned to the disgraceful sentence of repudiation, 
are not national debts at all, but more in the way of 
turnpike responsibilies so common in the local finan- 
cial affairs of this country, and which are but too 
often suffered to be neglected, likewise to the great 
detriment of individuals. The money owing by the 
states of North America has, moreover, been well 
appropriated. It has, forthe most part, been expend- 
ed in the completion of public works, such as docks, 
canals, and rail roads; not wasted in ruinous and 
useless wars, or on worthless employes and officials, 
as has been the ease in a majority of instances nearer 
home.” 

Here is more liberal views of the case than you 
find in any whig oracle. The Chronicle noticing the 
triumphant re-appearance of Mlle. Celeste at New 
York, remarks that “Jonathan has no want of mo- 
ney for the encouragement of foreign actresses.” 
Fraser’s Magazine for this month, has a long, Jabor- 
ed, heavy, rancorous article on the Ashburton treaty, 
which article the Chronicle copies in extenso by in- 
stalments. All the obloquy before and during the 
session of parliament will fail. The political trou- 
bles in Canada would be enough to reconcile John 
Bull to the settlement with you, even if his affairs 
at home and in the east were much less dismal than 
whigs and tories and radicals describe them, respec- 
tively, from patriotic or party impulses. The lan- 
guage of the London Times, of the 7th instant, on 
the ulterior projects of the British armies in Affghan- 
istan and on the borders of the Indus, has produced 
a sensation, and many copious leaders in the Paris 

ress. The Ameers of Hyderabad are to be put 

own; the present chief of the Sikh country made 
a subsidized monarch,” and his e under 
British management, and the whole Punjaub to be 
occupied. The Times adds: The possession of the 
Punjaub and oſ the banks of the Indus will very soon 
enable the Indian government to make good any de- 
ficiency caused by the late expenditure of its finan- 
ces. We shall regulate the commerce of that noble 
river, the Indus, and form India into a compact and 
easily administered whole.“ I enclose for you a 
translation of an ssid letter of the regent of 
Spain to a Spanish friend, which lies on my table. 
The pennmanship is bold, free and clear; the diction 
very good; the tone and sentiments do him honor, 
and all are his own. 


Translation of an autograph letter from the duke Regent 
of Spain to an eminent Spanish savant. 
Madrid, July 12, 1842. 
My pear FRIEND: I received with lively satistac- 
tion your acceptable letter of the 18th ultimo. You 
should not be surprised if our journals do not notice 
your fine book, because, unfortunately, they do not 
attend to what is most useful for our country. I do 
not ascribe this so much to things as to persons. I 
can assure you that it affects me with regard to 
Spanish destinies, and that | am still more chagrined 
when J regard the condition of our youth, whom you 
secmed to understand so well when we conversed 
about their education and propensities. Nevertheless, 
I confide in Spanish regeneration. I trust that we shall 
renounce the superficial and futile for what is truly 
‘solid and beneficial; that we shall adopt the school of 
thinking men, who, like you, incessantly labor for 
the solution of social problems on which depends 
pational welfare. Continue, my esteemed friend, to 
pursue your excellent plan and studies, and believe 
that the present indifference or apathy of the gene- 
rality of our countrymen is occasioned only by the 
unfortunate excitement of political and other irre- 
gular passions. I rejoice in perceiving that, in this 
capita], opinion about the government has under- 
gone no slight change in certain circles. The day 
will come when foreigners, and many who are not 
so, will see our affairs in the true light, and then 
will do me justice. 1 know the great reforms to be 
effected in our country, and I am not ignorant of the 
means of effecting them; but, Jet me repeat, that the 
excitement of the public passions is the great obsta- 
cle. I may hope that calm and reflection will come, 
and we Spaniards prove at last such as we ought 
to be. On this head, as every other, I will reccive 
your suggestions with the frankness becoming our 
friendly relations, and be assured of the sincere 
friendship of BALDOMERO ESPARTERO. 


the festivities were disappointed in being necessarily 
excluded. 

The company sat down at 7 o'clock; when the 
chair was taken by the president of the day, R. G. 
Beasley, ge lh respected consul at Havre, who was 
assisted by Nathaniel Niles, J. B. Greene, and F. P. 
Corbin, esqs. as Vice presidents. 


The only guest who was invited, excepting the gene- 
ral. the secretary of legation, and Mr. Lewis Cass, jr. 
was the son of the illustrious friend of Washington and 
America, George Washington Lafayette, who unfor- 
tunately was unable to attend. 


Ist toast. The president of the United States. 

2d—The king of the French. 

The president then addressed the company as fol- 
lows: 

How has it come to pass, gentlemen, that I have 
been called to preside at this festive board, when I 
see so many around me so much fitter to occupy this 
chair? I doubtless owe this honor more to the par- 
tiality of some kind friends among you than to any 
merit of my own, and I have accepted it partly in 
this belief, and partly induced by the occasion so 
grateful to my own heart. Let me trust, then, that 
if a friendly partiality has placed me here, a Aaah 
indulgence will be extended to the deficiencies whic 
I may here betray. 


It is needless for me to remind you, gentlemen, that 
we have come here, without distinction of party, to 
testify our affectionate respect for our distinguished 
guest, Gen. Cass, who has asked leave of our govern- 
ment to return home. 

His long long stay among us has taught us to know 
his value, and makes us regret the more our separa- 
tion—I will not say our loss, for all fellow citizens, 
all having the same home, we may hope to meet him 
again. 

But, besides the respect and affection of his coun- 
trymen, General Cass has enjoyed not only the 
highest consideration of this court, but the gene- 
ral esteem of this community. Here then gen- 
tlemen, his absence will be felt and considered a 
loss. 


The post of minister at Paris or London is not 
sufficiently understood in our country. Our relations 
involving such a variety of interests, it is important 
that our ministers at these posts should be, like faith- 
ful sentinels, always on the qui vire. 


And American ministers are obliged to be on the 
alert in a degree far beyond the usual duty of the 
representatives of other powers, not only from their 
distance from home, but from the economical scale 
of our public service, which withholds those means 
and facilities that make European diplomacy com- 
paratively easy; and, gentlemen, from the latter 
cause, we have scen that the services of these two 
posts have generally impaired the private fortunes of 
our ministers; for—and I am proud to say it—they 


DINNER TO GENERAL CASS, 


BY HIS FELLOW CITIZENS ON HIS LEAV- 
ING PARIS. : 
Communicated to the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


The recent departure of General Cass for Ameri- 
ca, aftera Jong and honorable representation of his 
country at the court of France, was marked by one 
of the most gratifying testimonials of respect ever 
received from his ſellow citizens abroad, by a diplo- 
matic agent of the United States. 


General Cass had won all hearts at Paris. His 
hospitable mansion was ever open—his fellow citi- 
zens found in him an ever ready friend and counsel- 
lor; his name was mentioned with delight and respect 
by the authorities of France, and there are few if 
any of our foreign representatives who have had the 
good fortune to deserve and receive the sentiments 
of high personal consideration so universally felt 
and expressed towards him. And his countrymen, 
too, knew and felt that inthe last crowning act al- 
most of his diplomatic Jife the general had done 
their native land a signal service. They loved the 
man; they admired the dauntless envoy of their com- 
mon country. 


As soon as it was known that he had determined 
to leave the post he had so Jong and so satisfactorily 
filled, to return once more to his home, it was the 
unanimous feeling of his fellow citizens in Paris that 
it was due to themselves to testify in some small de- 
gree their high regard to their minister; and a meet- 
ing was accordingly held at the American Atheneum, 
to consult upon what measures would most appropri- 
ately carry into eflect their intentions. 


It was the general wish that a public dinner should 
be offered to General Cass, and a committee, consist- 
ing of gentlemen of all political parties, and from 
every section of the union, was accordingly appoint- 
ed, to correspond with him, and to make the proper 
arrangements. 


The committee met at once and addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the general: 


Paris, October 20, 1842. 

To his excellency General Cass. 

Dear GENERAL. Your fellow citizens now in Paris 
having heard of your intended departure for the 
United States, and feeling a common desire to exhibit 
to you some evidence of their high respect and warm 
esteem, have appointed the subscribers a committee 
to invite you to partake of a public dinner at such 
time as may best suit your convenience. 


We have the honor to be, with sentiments of great 
consideration, your obedient servants, 


E. T. Throop, A. S. Willington, 
J. B. Greene, Roffignac, 


F. P. Corbin, B. G. Wainright, 


have not counted the cost to themselves of a proper 
W Ray, F. A. Lovering, representation of their country. 
„C. Stewart, R. W. Bush, h cah f dificult ibilit 
N. Niles, F. W. S. Coolidge. These are posts, then, of difficulty, responsibility, 


and personal sacrifice. How General Cass has fill- 
ed his, need Í ask you, gentlemen? I am sure I need 
not; for, present or absent, you have all been atten 
tive observers of so important a representative of 
your country’s interest and honor. 


Of the manner in which the ordinary duties of 
the office have been fulfilled, I believe, then, that 
here and elsewhere there has been but one opinion. 


But, gentlemen, not long since there devolved 
upon our distinguished guest an extraordinary duty; 
and as the performance of that duty, bringing him as 
it did beyond the line of diplomatic action establish- 
ed by the usage of uld governments has brought him 
under observation, I shall take the liberty of brief 
alluding to the occasion, confident as I am that it 
was one most fortunate for his own reputation, most 
auspicious to our country’s welfare. i 


It was an occasion requiring original conception, 
calling for original action; one where a timid minis- 
ter, retiring within diplomatic usages, would have 
waited for instructions—would have hesitated— 
would have lost the occasion of serving his country. 


But General Cass, gentlemen, was equal to the oc- 
casion. He saw that, at such an emergency, his 
course of action was not to follow precedents and 
rules, however sanctioned by time honored” usage. 


These were well enouzh for governments conti- 
guous to each other; but he was three thousand 
miles from his instructions, and the case was urgent. 

He felt then that the case made its own rule; that 
his circumstances defined his duty; and he looked to 
his duty with the enlarged view of a minister pleni- 
potentiary. 


To which the following answer was returned: 
Paris, October 21, 1842. 
GENTLEMEN: I have just received your favor of 
yesterday, by which you make known to me that you 
are authorised as a committee of our countrymen in 
Paris, to invite me to a public dinner before my de- 
parture. Iam very sensible to this kindness, and 
beg you to accept for yourselves and for the gentle- 
men associated with you, my thanks for this proof of 
their good feelings. I owe it more to their generous 
appreciation of my limited efforts to promote the 
cause of our country, and the convenience of our 
countrymen in a foreign land, than to any suc- 
cess I can flatter myself I have attained. It becomes 
me the more readily to yield to their wishes, and I 
therefore accept the invitation with which you have 
honored me. 


As you are good enough to leave to me to deter- 
mine upon the time, as soon as l have definitely fixed 
the period of my departure I will make known to 
you the day which will be most convenient to me, 
in the hope that it will suit also the convenience of 
yourselves and your constituents. 


With great regard, gentlemen, I have the honor to 
be your obedient servant, LEWIS CASS. 
To hon. E. T. Throop, &c. committee. 


The general having made his arrangements to 
leave Paris on the 12th of November, the eleventh 
was fixed upon for the dinner, on which day upwards 
of eighty of his fellow countrymen sat down to one of 
the most recherche entertainments ever provided at 
the Trois Freres Provencauæ. 


It is much to be regretted, however, that the only 
apartment almost in Paris that was proper for this} He saw France on the point of committing her- 
purpose, was not sufficiently large to accommodate self to a policy which would change our relations 
a greater number, as many who were anxious to join with her—which might make us enemies—and he 


_ Which government can neither give nor take away. 


| 


| 
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believed her government did not see the danger. He 
k| therefore felt bound to warn, and even protest. a- 
i geinst a step tending to disturb the peace of the two 
uj great nations; the one our ancient friend and ally, 
L| the other our own, represented by him with plenary 
powers. Under such circumstances General Cass 
» acted. 
f Gentlemen, the professed object of the policy in 
x which France was going to become a party was well 
» addressed to the ardent sympathies of a 55 
, pation: but our minister saw its danger. He rang 
out the alarm; and after the tocsin was sounded— 
why then, gentlemen, every body saw the fire. 
Gentlemen, our distirguished guest is now about 
to withdraw from the diplomatic service, retiring 
upon the only pension known to our laws—the appro- 
dation of his fellow citizens. 
Let us hope he will have no reason to be dissatisfi- 
1. ed with the pay. 
H Let us trust it will be such, and in such measure, 
uwe now mete out to him in the pride and fulness 
| of our hearts. 
"| I thank you, gentlemen, for the patience with 
D which you have listened to my humble voice on this 
"occasion. 
Let us drink j 
3d toast. Honor to our illustrious fellow citizen, 
and a happy return to a grateful country. 
P [Drank with great enthusiasm, and with three 
| times three cheers.] 

Gen. Cass rose, and said in reply: 

l thank you, Mr. President, for the too kind senti- 
ments you have been pleased toexpress towards me, 
and I thank my fellow citizens, whose organ you 
have been, for the distinguished proof of their es- 
teem which their presence and this occasion furnish 
me. It is a testimonial which I shall cherish as one 
of the proudest incidents of a life of almost forty 

3 devoted to the public service, and chequered 
many vicissitudes in peace and in war. This is 
its closing scene, and I now return to pass what re- 
mains to me of time in comparative obscurity. I am 
wellaware that during my career I have accomplish- 
ed little to deserve the consideration of my country- 
wen at home, or the estimate you have been pleased 
to form of my services abroad. 1 can claim only the 
meritof good intentions, and that, fortunately, is a 
virtue so often found among our public men, as to 
render its absence a signal cause of reproach, while 
its possession is but the exercise of a duty: Events, 
towhich you have just alluded, called upon me re- 
cently to interpose, in the name of our country, by a 
decisive measure, to prevent the establishment of a 
maritime pretension which would have been as inju- 
rious to our interests in its execution, as it was in- 
sulting to our honor in its enunciation. This at- 
tempt to gain the dominion of the seas has failed, as 
every Similar attempt will, I trust, hereafter fail. An 
American representative encounters little hazard in 
asserting the just claims of his country. He will 

a response, as I have done, in the hearts of his 

countrymen, and a reward in their approbation, 


b 


We, who have put the ocean between ourselves 
and our native land, can, in my opinion, best appre- 
ciate the blessings which Providence has conferred 
upon our beloved country. Without seeking to de- 
cry the institutions of the old world, or to describe 


its condition as worse than it is, no American can 
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fail to be struck by the immense superiority in all 
the elements of human happiness which our confede- 
rated republic presents over the castern hemisphere. 
He who leaves our shores fora residence abroad, 
aod does not return a wiser and a better citizen, will 
have looked upon life with as little wisdom as profit. 
The questions, social and political, which agitate 
these Jarge and densely settled regions, are questions 
of life and death. Antagonist principles are in con- 
tact, liable at every moment to break into fierce ac- 
lion, and which in their operation may, and probably 
will, affect the whole frame of society. Changes 
may come, which can only be produced by desperate 
struggles between those who hold and those who seek 
the power; between those who have much and those 
who have nothing; between want and misery striving 
for existence, and wealth and power striving for de- 
fence. Happily for us this state ôf things is unknown 
in our country. We are, indeed, divided into parties, 
and this perhaps is one oſ the conditions of the pre- 
ser vation of freedom. But we have no organic dis- 
linc tions by which classes are created and maintain- 
ed; we have no physical misery nor political oppres- 
sion to array one portion of the community against 
another, and to teach it to seek relief in the destruc- 
lion of existing institutions. Our questions, indeed, 
are debated with a zeal which proves that all are in 


earnest, and that they result from honest differences fore, never have to find it, or define it. I leave it o 


pass away, leaving unharmed the institutions of the 
country, and exhibiting but in bolder relief the 
strength of our political system, and the wisdom and 
energy of public opinion. And it is good, while we 
are here together in these old regions of rank and 
distinction, to recall one of the most beautiful traits 
in our whole system of government, of which I am 
myself a practical illustration; and that is, the per- 
fect equality which is the very foundation of our 
constitution—an equality which opens all the aven- 
ues of advancement to the whole community, and 
leaves success or failure to the exertions of each. 
That this principle should be dear to me you will at 
once believe, when I tell you that it is now between 
forty and fifty years since I crossed the mountains on 
foot, without patronage and without powerful family 
connexion, a young adventurer in that region, then 
so wild and solitary, now teeming with life and li- 
berty. And whatever services I have been able to 
render, and with whatever rewards these have been 
greatly overpaid, I owe all to this life-giving princi- 

le—to this great test and preservation of republican 
institutions. Still, my friends, there is obviously one 
want in our country; one lesson to be learned, which 
would do more to unite and to render us happy than 
any measure proposed by any party as a remedy for 
evils felt or anticipated; and that is, a just apprecia- 
tion of our own condition—a deep-felt realization of 
the great blessings we enjoy—a conviction that the 
sun never shone upon a land more favored by Provi- 
dence, and that all those subjects of discussion which 
divide us, important as they are, never can justify 
the fierce animosity to which they often give birth, 
but that they sink into insignificance when placed in 
the balance against all that God has done for us to 
make us a happy people. This lesson is well learned 
abroad, by comparing what we have left with what 
we see around us, and I trust we shall carry it back 
with us as a precious acquisition, influencing our 
conduct and opinions for life. 

Permit me to conclude b7 offering you a sentiment 
in which I am sure you will all cordially join: 

„Our native country—Still nearer the further we 
are separated from it.“ 

4th toast. The army and navy of the United States. 

5th. The memory of Washington. 

6th. The memory of Lafayette. 

7th. Peace with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none, for any end, holy or unholy. 

8th. The sovereignty of the seas, common to all 
nations, but exclusive under every flag. 

The dinner went off with great eclat, and the com- 
pany separated at an early hour, bearing with them 
the recollection a most delightful and agreeable even- 
ing, and with but one circumstance to modify their 
pleasure—the necessity of bidding adieu to him 
whose guests they had so often been, and who now 
and for the last time was theirs. 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


GEORGIA LEGISLATURE. 

The committee on the state of the republic, in the 
Georgia house of representatives, to whom was re- 
ferred that portion of the message of his excellency 
the governor, relative to the preamble and resolutions 
of the legislature of last year, transmitted to the 
Georgia senators in congress, and to the recent ad- 
dress of the hon. John M. Berrien, have reported a 
preamble and resolutions calling upon the said hon. 


John M. Berrien to resign, as not representing the 


political views and feelings of Georgia, inasmuch as 
they are opposed to a national bank, the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sale of the public lands, the 
abolition or modification of the veto power, and a ta- 
riff of protection, all of which it seems were advo- 
cated by Mr. Berrien in his address to the people of 
Georgia, issued just before the general election, and 
intended to operate on the results. This preamble 
and resolutions were to be considered on the follow- 
ing day. 


LETTER FROM COLONEL BENTON. 
Washington City, Dee. 9, 1842. 
Messrs. BLAIn & Rives: A movement of some of 
my friends in Missouri, which was intended asa 
mere compliment to me, anda mere expression of 
their individual opinions, has brought upon mea 


great deal of trouble in the shape of a cloud of let- 


ters from all parts of the union, calling upon me ‘‘to 
define my position in relation to the next presidency.” — 
The number of these letters puts it out of my pow- 
er to answerthem; and, not to answer, might seem 
to admit the conclusions which they imply; and, to 
make a definition of my position, is a thing that I 
cannot do. 1 never change my position, and, there- 
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tions on the presidential question, or any other. My 
conduct has shown me to be for Mr. Van Buren for 
the presidency, and against myself for any place 
whdtever, except the one Ihave: and with this de- 
claratior?, I i i my correspondents in all parts of 
the union will be satisfied, and will consider their in- 
quiries fully answered. Yours, respectfully, 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
; New York, December 10, 1832. 

My pear sin: You must have observed since your 
arrival at Boston, that you have been recommended 
in many of the public papers in different parts of the 
United States as a candidate for the chief executive 
office of the republic—and particularly that you were 
nominated to that office at a large democratic mect- 
ing at Harrisburg, on the 2lst ultimo. 

The manner in which your nomination is mention- 
ed by some of the whig papers, is such as to excite 
a suspicion among those who do not know you, that 
you favor whig principles, and some have said that 
your views on a national bank are identical with 
those of the whigs. 

I know that there is no ground for such suspicions, 
and that you are entirely willing that your views upon 
those subjects should be known to all partics. From 
the Jong and friendly relations which have existed 
between us, before as well as during the time we 
were fellow members of the cabinet of president Jack- 
son, and ever since, I take the liberty of asking from 
you such explanation of your views upon these sub- 
jects, as shal] be entirely satisfactory to your politi- 
cal friends. With the highest respect and esteem, 
I am your friend and humble servant, “ 

MAHLON DICKERSON. 
To general Lewis Cass. g 


New York, Decimber 10, 1842. 

My pear sin: I have received your letter of this 
day, and have no difficulty in giving you a prompt 
and unequivocal answer to the questions you present 
to me. 

I am a member of the democratic party, and have 
been so from my youth. I was first called into pub- 
lic life by Mr. Jefferson, thirty-six years ago, and am 
a frm believer in the principles laid down by him. 
From the faith as taught and received in his day, I 
have never swervèd a single instant. 

So much for my gcneral sentiments. 

With respect to a national bank, I think the feel- 
ings and experience of the country have decided 
against it, and that no such institution should bo 
chartered by the general government. 

I will add, that my residence in France, and a 
careful observation of the state of that nation, have 
satisfied me that, while a due degree of credit is 
highly useful in the business concerns of a country, 
a sound specie basis is essential to its permanent 
prosperity. With great regard, I am dear sir, truly 
yours, LEW. CASS. 
Hon. Mahlon Dickerson. i 
*» x 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


War department, Nov. 26, 1842. 
Sir: Ihave the honor to submit the following ro- 
port upon the various subjects committed to the 
charge of this department: 
The condition of the army, of the fortifications, and 
of the other branches of the military service, and the 
state of our Indian affairs, and of the pensions and 
military bounty lands, are exhibited, as presented in 
the copious and very satisfactory reports of the gen- 
eral-in-chief, and of the heads of bureaus, to whose 
immediate direction the respective subjects are as- 
signed. Such suggestions aod recommendations as 
the good of the service seems to require, are made, 
and an account is. given of the measures taken in 
execution of the laws passed at the last session of 
congress. 
Inspections and examination of the menand means 
provided for the national defence, by independent and 
responsible officers, afford the only means by which 
an accurate knowledge of their condition can be ac- 
quired, by which responsibility can be enforced, and 
by which judicious improvement can be effected.— 
During the last year they have been made rigorously 
and thoroughly. Posts and portions of the army that: 
have not been inspected for many years, have been 
examined; the fortifications, the armories, arsenals 
and depots of military stores, have been visited; and 
| it is believed that but a very small portion of the ar- 

my, and no important military establishment of the 
government has, during the year, escaped inspection. 
The information which the department is thus enabled 


of opinion, respecting persons and principles, and | my conduct to tell what I am; and if that is not saf- to obtain, and much of which appears in this report, 


somctiines, unſortunately, with a bitterness which 


ficient 
calm patriotism may deplore. But, alter all, they matter. I am no political enigma, and need no solu- tactory character. 


Ido not think the use of phrases will help the 


and those of the various bureaus is of the most satis- 


- 
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In pursuance of the act of the last session altering 
the fiscal year, the estimates of this department have 
been prepared for the first six months in 1843, and 
for the year commencing the Ist of July, 1843, sepa- 
rately. Those forthe army proper, for the half year 
of 1843, amount to $553,586 88. The appropriations 
for the same purpose for the service of 1842, amount- 
ed to $4,284,669, of which the half would be $2,142,- 
334. This very great reduction is owing to various 
causes; first, the diminished expenses in Florida, ef- 
fected mainly by the vigilance of brigadier general 
Worth before the cessation of hostilities; of which an 
account was transmitted to the house of representa- 
tives at its last session; secondly, the termination of 
those hostilities; third, the stopping of the recuiting 
service in August last; fourth, the doubt whether the 
state of the treasury would warrant even the expen- 
ditures authorized, particularly those in the engineer 
and ordnance departments, induced a suspension of 
many of those which could be suspended with the 
Jeast public injury, and considerable balances in con- 
sequence remain; and fifth, a desire to economise, 
which is believed to have influenced all the branches 
ofservice. These, and other causes not so important 
have saved the expenditure of a large portion of the 
amount appropriated for 1842, and left it to be appli- 
ed to the service for the year 1843. 


The same desire to economise and adapt our ex- 
penses to any probable state of the treasury, has in- 
duced the very moderate estimate for the service of 
the army proper, during the fiscal year commencing 
July Ist, 1843, of $3,204,568 60; being $1,080,100 40 
less than the appropriations for the same objects in 
1842 and 867,430 40 less than the expenditures in 
1840. It is confidently believed that the present mili- 
tary establishment of the country, including all the 
expenses of the military academy of a permanent or 
contingent character, may be maintained at a cost not 
exceeding $3,100,000. This estimate does not, of 
course, include the appropriations for ordnance, ord- 
nance stores, small arms, and equipments, which are 
distributed among the states, or are accumulated for 
future use; nor does it include the expenditures of the 
engineers in erecting fortifications or other military 
defences, or in the measures preparatory to such 
erections. It will be seen that no appropriations are 
asked for the ordnance service for the first six months 
of 1843. Those recommended for the fiscal year 
commenced Ist July, 1843, are 6775, 200. The ap- 
propriations for the same objects in 1842, were 8921, - 
300. These have been reduced more in reſerence to 
the possible state of the treasury than to the actual 
wants of the service. In the engineer department 
the appropriations asked for the ensuing eighteen 
months amount to 81, 245,500. The amount appro- 
priated in 1842 was $278,000. A portion of the es- 
timates is indespensable for the preservation of works 
already commenced—the residue is deemed necessary 

and it is believed that true economy will be consulted 
by appropriating it; but still it is not indispensable at 
this time. The whole amount of the estimates for 
the military service of the country for the first half 
year of 1843, exclusive of fortifications, is $620,949 78 
and for fiscal year terminating July Ist 1844, is $4,144,- 
154 80. The estimates are thus stated to prevent, 
if possible, the misunderstanding which frequently 
charges to the N all the expenditures 
of this department. Thus, many of the estimates of 
the chief of topographical engineers relate to works 
either exclusively of a civil, or a mixed military 
and civil character—such as light-houses placed un- 
der his charge, and improvement of harbors, rivers, 
surveys, &c., and cannot, with propriety, be included 
among the military expenses of the country. 


The estimates for pensions are also very much re- 
duced from the amount appropriated during the last 
year, which is believed to be justified by the diminu- 
tion of the number of pensioners. The estimates for 
that object, for the first half year of 1843 is ¢119,- 
340, and for the fiscal year ending July Ist, 1844, 
$697,650. The appropriationa for the last were 
$730,000. R 

In the Indian department, the expenditures being 
regulated by treaties or by law, there is no room for 
the exercise of discretion in the reduction of their 
amount. As there are chiefly made within the first 
six months of any year, the estimates for that portion 
of the year 1843, is, in fact, for the service of the 
whole year, and amounts to $791,484 49, and those 
for,the fiscal year commencing July 1st, 1843, amount 
to $859,978, being however, nearly $150,000 less 
than the sum appropriated in 1842, for the same de- 

artment. This arises solely from there being less 
required to fulfil treaty stipulations for the purchase 
of land. 


The report of the major general commanding the 
army shows the operations of the troops during the 
past year, and the present position of the different 
corps. The reasons which demanded the cessation 


of hostilities in Florida having been communicated to 
congress by your special message, during the Jast 
session, and the policy recommended having been 
sanctioned by that body, by its adoption of the peace- 


ful measure of inviting the occupation of the territo- 


ry by actual settlers, the number of troops serving 
there has been gradually diminished, leaving an ade- 
quate number to protect the inhabitants from the 
miserable remnants of tribes still remaining. 
have advices that arrangements have been made with 


We 


all but a very few of those Indians, for their remo- 
val to the west of the Mississippi or to the district in 
the southern part of the peninsula assigned them for 
their habitation. And it is believed that by this time 
all the bands north of that district have agreed to 
cease hostilities and remove there. Two or three 
instances of outrages have occurred since the orders 
were issued for the termination of hostilities, but they 
are ascertained to have been committed by bands 
who were ignorant of the measures adopted, or of the 
terms offered. 

During the past year four hundred and fifty Indians 
have been shipped to the west, and it is supposed two 
hundred more have surrendered, and accepted the 
proposition to remove to the district assigned them. 

A force consisting of two regiments and four com- 
panies, amounting to sixteen hundred and forty-four 
men, is retained in Florida to afford protection to the 
inhabitants, and asufficient number to garrison the 
posts will be kept there with a view to remove all 
apprehension. 

The troops withdrawn from Florida have been 
stationed at points where their presence was essential 
to the defence of our western and northern frontiers, 
or have relieved others at similar points, who have 
been collected on the sea-board. Our artillery regi- 
mentg had been drilled and employed as infantry, and 
were quite unacquainted with the duties of their pe- 
culiararm. Jt was deemed of great importance to 
bring together at the fortifications on the Atlantic 
frontier as many companies as possible, that they 
might there practice at the guns, and learn the exer- 
cise of garrison and field artillery. 


The invasion of Texas by Mexico, and the threat- 
ening appearances among some of the wild tribes at 
the south-west, rendered it expedient that a strong 
corps of observation should be placed near our 
southwestern boundary line,-as well to keep the In- 
dians in that quarter at peace among themselves, as 
to check any disposition and prevent any attempts to 
engage in the conflict in which Texas was about to 
be involved. The dictates of humanity as well as 
our neutral relations with that country, demanded 
this course. These troops have remained on and 
about the Red river, and under their judicious com- 
mander, Gen. Taylor, have accomplished the objects 
in view. The troops are stationed at the different 
posts, as specified in an accompanying report of the 
adjutant general. 

10 requires but a slight examination of the exten- 
sive line of frontier on the south-west, at the west, 
and in the north-west, exposed to any attack of the 
Indians which may be prompted by any unfriendly 
influegces, or by supposed wrongs, to perceive that 
our present force is scarcely adequate to afford that 
protection, which, it is admitted on all hands, the 
government owes to its citizens, and especially those 
who, at ils invitation, have occupied its remote pub- 
lic domain, and rendered it valuable to the whole 
country. The very nature of the service required, 
renders the employment of mounted men indispen- 
sable. The rapidity of their movements is the ele- 
ment which gives to us the advantage in any colli- 
sion with Indians; while the same circumstance will 
render unnecessary the numerous and frequent posts 
which such an extended line would require, if foot 
soldiers only were employed. It may be affirmed 
that true economy, as weil as effective service, will 
be promoted by the continuance of at least the pre- 
sent mounted regiments, reduced, as the rank and 
file will soon be, to fifty men for each company. 
Concurring entirely in the views of the commanding 
general, it is earnestly hoped that the law which re- 
quires the dismounting of the second regiment of 
dragoons, on the 4th of March next, will, at least, 
be so far modified as to leave the time discretionary. 

The regular force, as now authorised by law, con- 
sists of seven hundred and seventeen commissioned 
officers, seventeen storekeepers, of whom fifteen are 
attached to the ordnance, and two to the purchasing 
department; two hundred and fifty enlisted men for 
the ordnance service, and seven thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, artificers, and privates; twenty chaplains and 
schoolmasters, and as many ordnance sergeants as 
there are military posts. Clerks, forage masters, and 
wagon masters, are also employed in the quartermas- 
ter’s department, from time to time, according to 
the exigencies of the service. The act of August 
23, 1842, reduced the rank and file of the army three 
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thousand nine hundred and twenty men. The reduc- 
tion is gradually proceeding, in the manner contem- 
plated by the act, and the excess, according to the 
last return, is 1970 men. it is supposed the prescrib- 
ed minimum will be reached by the beginning ef the 
year 1844. 

From the general returns of the army, accompany- 
ing this report, it appears that the whole number of 
troops now in service is nine thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven, consisting of seven hundred and 
eighty-one commissioned officers, nine thousand six 
hundred non-commissioned officers, musicians, artifi- 
cers, and privates, and two hundred and forty-seven 
enlisted men of ordnance. The aggregate is eight 
hundred and forty-seven less than the number stated 
in the last annnal report. 

The desertions have not been numerous, but an 
unprecedented number of men have been discharged 
by the judges and courts (three hundred and eighty- 
eight between July 1, 1841, and October 31, 1842,) 
principally on the ground of their being aliens. The 
state of the law on this subject has occasioned vari- 
ous constructions, perplexing to the officers charged 
with the duty of recruiting, embarrassing to the de- 
partment, and injurious to the government. It is 
very desirable that it should be rendered precise and 
definite. While on the one hand it is obvious our 
army ought not to consist of an undue proportion of 
foreigners, yet, on the other, the low wages offered 
constitute an inducement quite insufficient to the 
young men of our land, whose habits and enterprise 
enable them so easily to acquire the means of sub- 
sistence, and of independence, if not wealth, in the 
cultivation of the soil. Probably a middle course 
would avoid all difficulties, namely, allowing those 
to be recruited who are citizens, or who have taken 
the preliminary oath and initiatory steps to naturali- 
zation. 

The report of the officer in charge of the ordnance 
bureau exhibits the very satisfactory condition of 
that most important branch of the service. By a 
steady perseverance in the system of laying up, in 
the season of peace, those materials which require 
length of time to adapt them to use, and of fabrica- 
ting those articles which cannet be supplied on an 
emergency, we shall soon have at our command can- 
non, small arms, fixed ammunition, gunpowder and 
its component parts, to an extent commensurate with 
our wants. 


By the table exhibiting the apportionment of arms 
to the several states, under the act of 1808, for arm 
ing and equipping the whole body of the militia, it 
will be seen that, notwithstanding the efforts made 
by the department, and which are mentioned in the 
last annual report, several states are delinquent in 
the returns of the militia. As these returns consti- 
tute the basis of the apportionment, the states which 
fail to make them are deprived of their just propor- 
tion of military supplies. It will be seen that New 
Jersey, Delaware, a and Louisiana, have not 
made returns for periods varying from twelve to 
eighteen years. If the cause of these omissions be 
the want of militia organization in those states, it 
may be worthy of serious inquiry whether some 
measures should not be adopted to remedy the evil, 
by withholding the distribution until returns are 
made, or by the exercise of some other power vest- 
ed incongress. A reference to the same table will 
show an extraordinary disproportion between the 
arms alloted to several states and their respective 
population. Whether this arises from variant con- 
structions of the Jaw in those states, by which some 
return the number enrolled, and others the number 
mustered or inspected, or from some other cause, 
would seem to be worthy of an inquiry by congress, 
who alone can supply an adequate remedy. 

The state of the treasury, as this department was 
advised by the proper authority, rendered it necessa- 
ry to withhold the expenditures of as much of the 
appropriations, made at the last session of congress, 
as could be suspended without great and manifest 
injury to the public service. In reference to the 
condition of our foreign relations, and the quanti- 
ties of arms, cannon, and gun carriages, in our pos- 
session, it seemed that such suspension could take 
place in the operations of the armories and arsenals, 
with less immediate public injury or inconvenience 
than in other departments. Extensive repairs also 
became necessary at the urmories. For a time, 
therefore, no work was carried on at either of them 
during the past season. Labor has now, however, 
been resumed on a moderate scale, and instructions 
have been given to complete the muskets in the 
course of fabrication, and to make five hundred ri- 
fles, and five hundred percussion muskets, each 
month, for the ensuing six months. The arsenals 
will be chiefly employed in the repairs of arms, and 
in the manufacture of the iron work of gun carri- 
ages and military equipments. Our supply of heavy 
cannon being very good, it is not contemplated at 


e 


d 
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resent to purchase many of that description; but a j operations in that branch of public service during 


sufficient number of large chambered guns to arm the year will be seen. 


The additional duties caused 


our forts, will be procured. And in consequence of by the act of the last session, transferring to that de- 


the adoption of the suggestion of. the treasury de- 
partment, before mentioned, a large portion of the 
money intended for the service of the year 1842, re- 
mains ubexpended; and any specific appropriations 
for the ordnance department, for the first six month 
of 1843, will be unnecessary. i 
The estimates for the fiscal year Commencing Ju- 
ly 1, 4843, are made upon a scale so reduced as to 
be warranted only by the possible state of the trea- 
sury. The usual appropriations for the ordinary ob- 
jects of expenditure in this branch of service are as 
desirable now as at former periods; and it is believ- 


partment the business of the commissary of purcha- 
ses, have been undertaken, and so far successfully 
performed. The termination of hostilities in Flori- 
da relieved a large number of assistant quartermas- 
ters from duty there, and placed them at the dispo- 
sition of this department, many of whom have been 
returned to their companies, still retaining their ap- 
pointments in the stall. Ihe provisions of the ninth 
section of the act of July 5, 1838. render it ques- 
tionable whether they can be deprived of those ap- 
pointments without actual removal from office by 
the president. The same remark applies, although 


ed that a mistaken economy only would dictate the not with equal force, to the assistant adjutants gene- 
continuance of such reduced amounts, when the ral, provided for by the seventh section of the same 


condition of the public finances will admit of what 
is demanded by our true interests. 
I cannot omit to refer to the recommendation con- 


| 


act. It must happen that the number of these off- 
cers appointed in one state of circumstances, will 
not be required in another, and it is therefore, high- 


tained in the last annual report, for a national foun- ly expedient that the president should be authorised 
dry, on a limited scale, at which the qualities of | to dispense with their staff services, and vacate their 
iron may be tested and ascertained, and models for | staff appointments whenever the public exigeacy no 


ordnance may be fabricated. 
the great importance of such a laboratory to the 


It is apprehended that | longer demands them. 


Ilhe best and the most agreeable evidence that 


_ Although, for the reason before given, it would be 
impracticable to notice all the works specified in the 
report of the colonel of engineers, yet some of them 
seem to demand observation. 


The reason for the delay in the construction of the 
barracks and defensive works at Detroit and Buffa- 
Jo. are stated by the chief engineer. As they were 
of a temporary character, and have now been over- 
come, these works will be vigorously prosecuted, so 
soon as the scason will admit, and it is very satisfac- 
tory to know, without the necessity of any further 
appropriations, for the next eighteen months. 


The conclusion of a treaty with the envoy of Great 
Britain, by which a cession was made of the strip of 
land along the northern boundary of the states of 
New York and Vermont, which included the site 
heretofore selected at Rouse's Point for a fort, ren- 
dered it expedient to suspend all operations in refer- 
ence to the two works on either side of the outlet of 
Lake Champlain. which had been contemplated in 
place of that of Rouse’s Point, when it was ascer- 
oe that the latter did not fall within our boun— 

ary. 


The report of the board of officers, in May, 1840, 


country at large, as well as to the government, has could be furnished of the economy which has pre- presenting a connected plan of defences by land, es- 


not been sufficiently considered. 


vailed in the disbursements, will be found in the cir 


It will be seen that some legislative provision has cumstance that so much of the appropriations made 
become quite necessary in reference to the lead jat the last session remain on hand, that $131,000 


mines and the mineral lands. Under the existing only wall be required for the first half of the ensu- Windmill Point, on the Vermont side. 


Jaws, no alternative was left to the executive, but to ing year; and the estimates for the fiscal year, com- 


roceed and lease the mineral lands reserved for sale. 
he difficulties of this course are detailed in the re- 
port of the ordnance bureau. The principal, if not 
the only cause of them, would seem to be the claims 
to those lands (in most cases utterly unfounded) by 
rsons who have entered them for purchase at the 
and office, when they were not liable to entry, or 
by persons who have occupied them without any 
right or pretence of right. It is unfortunate that 
these persons constitute a powerful though not a nu- 
merous class, who are able to exact from the miners 
who bring ont the ore, a large portion of their pro- 
duce, while they refuse to pay any rent to the U. 
States. Thus the poor, industrious, and very nu- 
merous body of miners, are oppressed, while the 
country is deprived of the use of its own property, 
and of any equivalent for such use by others. The 
dificulty incident to the leasing lands of any descrip- 
tion, and collecting rents, by a government, is so 
great, and is attended with so much expense and ha- 
zard of loss, that no essential benefit can be antici- 
pated from the practice. 


The tenure of land by short leases is so foreign to 
the genius of our institutions and the habits of our 
people, that it necessarily becomes somewhat odi- 
ous, and increases the difliculty. To enable the go. 
vernment to obtain some value for these lands and 
mines, and at the same time to afford to the humble 
and comparatively indigent laborers an opportunity 
to acquire lots for sums within their means of pay- 
ment, and in quantities adapted to their means of 
working them, it is recommended that the reserved 
mineral lands in the north part of Illinois and the 
territories of Wiskonsan and Iowa be allowed to be 
sold in lots of ten acres each, at a minimum priceof 
ten dollars per acre. it is represented that they are 
worth from twenty to fifty dollars per acre, depend- 
ing on their situations. Prior to such sales the claims 
to.any of the mineral lands should.be determined by 
a board instituted for that purpose, and the claimants 
allowed to enter and purchase the lands at the same 
minimum price in order of priority to be settled in 
the law or by the board. The interest of the United 
States in these lands and mines is of very great va- 
lue, and 1s endangered by delay in the proper mea- 
sures to secure it. At the same time, the prosperi- 
ty. and, indeed, the peace and quiet of the large 
number of citizens occupying the lands or working 
the mines, demand that their rights should be settled, 
and their conflicting titles and claims adjusted. 
What may now be accomplished without dithculty, 
may hereafter, when the parties interested become 
more numerous and more tenacious, be found im- 
practicable. The subject is thercfore commended 
to the earnest attention of congress who can alone 
provide the necessary means for rendering justice to 
the government, to the claimants, and to the miners. 

These suggestions are not intended to apply to the 
mineral Jauds in the south part of Illinois. The 
character and nature of the mines in that quarter 
are not yet sufficiently ascertained to enable us to 
affix a price to them, nor is there as yet any conflict 
between claimants and cccupants to require the in- 
terposition of the government. 
is entertained by the lessees that these mines contain 
large proportions of silver. Should such expecta- 
tions be realized, a different policy from that adopt- 
ed in respect to the lead mines may be expedient. 

In the report of the quartermaster general, the 


strong belief 


mencing on the first of July, 1843, are much below 
those that have been presented and sanctioned by 
congress for several years. 

The measures adopted for putting in order Fort 
Jesup, in Louisiana, and Fort Atkinson; for estab- 
lishing the new posts on the Marmiton river, and on 
or near the False Washita, and the operations at De- 
troit, Plattsburg, Fort Sullivan, Fort Adams, and at 
various other posts, are detailed in the accompany- 
ing report of the quartermaster general. 

concur in his recommendation of appropriations 
for new barracks at Fort Gibson, and consider the 
reasons urged by him so strong as to require nothing 
more than a reference to them. 

I deeply regret the necessity for again invoking 
the attention of congress to the dishonored pledge 
given by the quartermaster general, in the name and 
by the authority of this nation, to the Creek Indians, 
to remunerate them for their services in Florida, and 
as a consideration for their removal. The earnest- 
ness with which a gallant soldier pleads for the faith 
and honor of his country, and for justice to a help- 
less tribe, who have no resort but to our own sense 
of right, it is hoped will not only be excused by the 
circumstances, but will find a hearty response in 
every bosom. 


The report of the colonel of engincers exhibits a 
most gratifying account of the ability and fidelity of 
the offices of that corps, and of the results of their 
labors. Notwithstanding the state of the treasury 
rendered it indispensable to suspend some of the op- 
erations during the past year, yet it will be seen that 
many important works are in complete order, others 
in a condition to render eflective service, and others 
very near completion. The arrangements, with all 
the requisite. collateral preparations, are complete 
for mounting 2, 085 guns, at points most important 
for the defence of the sea coast. This may be said 
to have been accomplished substantially within the 
two last years. 

No satisfactory account of the work performed at 
the ditierent forts, or of their present condition, can 
be given, without a minuteness of detail incompati- 
ble with the general design of this report. For this, 
reference is therefore made to very clear and ample 
statements of the chief engineer. It will be seen, 
with what cautious regard to the possible state of 
the public revenues, the estimates have been made 
for continuing and completing the works now in pro- 
gress and for the repairs of such as require them. 
lt is hoped that the moderation of these estimates, 
and the sound and just views by which they are sus- 
tained, will commend them to the favorable conside- 
ration of congress. More, perhaps, depends on the 
steadiness and regularity of the appropriations, than 
upon their large amount. Ata time when there is 
so little employment for labor, and it is so cheap, 
economy will be promoted by continuing our nation- 
al defences, while the expenditures will operate 
most beneficially among the todustrial classes of our 
tellow citizens, and add much to the means and the 
spirit of our internal trade. If then, what is not 
supposed to admit of doubt, and what this depart- 
ment will not suffer itself to question or to discuss, 
it is the determination of the government to place 
the country in a competent state of defence against 
foreign aggression, the present time would seem to 
be propitious fur continuing the plan of fortifications 
heretofore adopted. 


timated the expense uf a permanent work at Stony 
Point, on the New York side of the outlet, at $300,- 
000, and the same sum for a permanent work at 
By the ces- 
sion referred to, and which has now become complete 
by the ratification of the treaty, these works have be- 
come unnecessary. As the existing appropriation 
will be sufficient for the present, immediate mea- 
sures will be taken to carry into effect the design 
0 congress, by commencing the work at Rouse’s 
oint. 

It is believed that the appropriation made in 1811 
for the erection of defensive work at the junction of 
the Matawanskeag and Penobscot rivers, in the state 
of Maine, can be better applied in the erection of a 
fort at the Narrows of the Penobscot, and it is respect- 
fully recommended that authority for that purpose be 

given. 

Although the state of the works for the defence of 

the harbor of New York is very gratifying. yet it 
should not be forgotten that they do not complete 
the system, and that, without such completion, they 
do not afford adequate protection. The fortifications 
on Staten Island, at the Narrows, are deemed more 
important than the opposite forts Hamilton and 
Latayette. The United States have expended more 
than $15,000 in erecting the works on Staten Is- 
land, upon land belonging to the state of New York. 
That state has offered to convey this land, on re- 
ceiving the original purchase money and the inte- 
rest. The difficulty respecting the title, which was 
supposed to exist, has been removed by the opinion 
of the attorney general, that the right to the land 
is unquestionably in the state of New York. It is 
therefore confidently hoped that the necessary appro- 
priation will now be made to purchase the site of 
the works erected, and to put them in repair. Should 
any apprehension be felt of a want of means they 
can probably be supplied by the sale of the site of 
fort Gansevoort, on the North river, which has be- 
come comparatively useless, and by the application 
1 = proceeds of such sale to the works on Staten 
sland. 


Another and most essential part of the defence of 
the harbor of New York, which has been rendered 
more necessary by the discovery of anew cliannel, 


consists of a work on Sandy Hook, the immediate 
commencement of which 1s strennously urged by the 
chief engineer by the most convincing considerations. 
It is most earnestly and respectfully recommended to 
the consideration of congress. 


I would earnestly invite attention to the recom- 
mendations contained in the last annual report of 
this department, in favor of the establishment of 
military defences on the remote southern portion 
of our Atlantic frontier. As there appears to ba 
some question whether the points on the coast with» 
in the state of Georgia, heretofore indicated, are 
the most advisable, the appropriation asked by 
the engineer bureau, and which is recommended by 
this department, may be for the commencement of 
a work on the coast of Georgia, at such site as tho 
president shall select, alter the necessary military 
surveys. 


The recommendations in the Jast annual report. 
of works for the security of Mobile bay are re- 
newed. This very exposed frontier would seem 


to demand more proteetion than has hitherto been 
awarded. 


The report of the colonel of engineers shows the 
necessity of some provision for completing the work 
on the national road which was begun, but which is 
left unfinished, and is now exposed to rapid destruc- 
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tion for the want of that finish which is essential to ; liberation, doubtless dictated the formation of this next. It is intended to cause a similar survey of the 


its protection. If it be the determination of conzress 


corps. 


And all our experience has shown the wis country south of that river, embracing the approaches 


not to authorise any further expenditures on this dom of the measure. The reports in detail of the to the Rocky Mountains, their several passes, and 
several officers of the corps, appended to that of the! gradually the region between them and our posses- 


road, it is suggested whether some measure mizht not 


be adopted by which the states through which it, 


passes may he enabled tocomplete and keep in repair 
an avenue of such great importance to the whole 
community, and particularly to our western fellow 
citizens, and one so eminently beneficial to the opera- 
tions of the federal government in peace, and almost 
indispensable in war. 

The expense of the survey for the continuation 
of this road through the states of Illinois and Mis- 


mation respecting the topography of various parts 
of the union, from the remote north to the extreme 
south. 


colonel, presents a mass of the most valuable infor- 


sions on the Pacific. These explorations and sur 
veys are indispensable to such a knowledge of the 
country, its resources and its streams, as we must 


They exhibit the progress made in the sur- possess before we can establish any communication 


veys, in the improvément of harbors and rivers, in with a region that is every day becoming more im- 
the construction of light houses and breakwaters, portant to us. And it is hoped that there will be 
and various other works in charge of the corps. A no reluctance to granting the very moderate appro- 
brief notice of a few of those which seem to require priations asked for the continuance of the “military 
attention, is all that will be attempted on the present and geographical surveys west of the Mississippi 


souri to the city of Jefferson, heretofore made un- occasion, 
der a resolution of the senate, has not been de- It will be perceived that considerable progress has 
frayed, and provision for it would be but an net been made in the survey of the northwestern lakes, 
of justice to the public creditors by whom it was in- and that preparations for its continuance the next 
curred, season have been made, which will enable those in 
The report of the board of visiters, appointed du- charge of the work to accomplish more than was 
ring the last year to examine the military academy practicabie during the last year. The expense of 
at West point, accompanies that of the colonel ofen- these surveys is comparatively so trifling that they 
gineers. It evinces great ability, and the close and can searcely be liable to objection in almost any 
critical scrutiny with which a board of disinterested state of the treasury. I cannot omit to call atten- 
and independent citizens have looked into every de- tion to the report of captain Williams, respecting the 
partment of this great national institution, and the urgent necessity of a harbor on the west side of 


river.“ 

In the last annual report of the department, your 
attention and that of congress was called to the great 
importance of establishing a chain of military posts 
extending from the Council blutfs to the mouth of the 
Columbia river. A plan and estimate of the ex- 
penses were subsequently laid before the military 
committee of the house of representatives, by whom 
a very able and interesting report was made, ac- 
companied by a bill. I would again earnestly in- 
vite a considcration of the subject. There are two 
aspects in which it may be regarded. In the first 


hizh praise which they award to its superintendent, 
professors, and teachers, to the exact discipline 
maintained, and to the thorough instruction imparted, 
is enhanced by their obviously eminent capacity to 
form a correct judgment, and by their equally obvi- 
ous regard for discriminating truth. The testimony 
of the chicfengineer, himselſ so long and so thorough- 
ly acquainted with all the operations of the academy, 
that, in his opinion, “it has never been in a condition 
so perfectly fulfilling the purposes of its creation 
and maintenance as now,” is equally gratifying and 
convincing. A personal examination during the re- 
cess of congress enables me to add what these testi- 
monials scarcely required, my own conviction of 
their entire justness. Having in the last annual re- 
port, expressed somewhat at large my views of the 
jnestinuble advantages of this institution to the 
whole country in diffusing a species of knowledge that 
can be no otherwise acquired, and of its absolute 
necessity for preserving and improving that science 
upon which our safety in war must depend, it is nut 
decmed necessary to repeat them. Indeed, the stea- 
dy adherence of congress at all times and under all 
circumstances, even of pecuniary difficulty, to an in- 
stitution which so much resembles that body in its 
influences upon the formation of a national character, 
operating as it does upon pupils selected mainly by 
the immediate representatives of the people, from 
every district of the union, renders superfluous any 
extended observations on the subject. 


The alterations and improvements suggested by 
the buard of visiters have received the most respect- 
ful consideration, and have been adopted where cir- 
cumstances justified such a course. The barracks 
for the residence of the students have been a subject 
of complaint by every board of visiters for several 
years past. The single fact, that ordinarily three 
pupils, aud frequently a larger number, are obliged 
tu study and sleep in a room scarcely sufficient for 
one, is of itself sufficient to show how indispensa- 
ble additional accommodations in that respect have 
become. In one of the buildings, not only are the 


upils deprived of the ordinary comforts of room, | 


but their health is jeoparded by exposure to storms 
and to sudden transitions. 
commend the moderate appropriation asked by the 
engineer bureau for an addition to the barracks at the 
academy. . 
The subject of a corps of artificers to learn and 
ractice the duties of military field engineering, was 
brousit to the attention of congress in the last annu- 
al report, and is renewed by the chief engincer.— 


Lake Michigan, and the improvement of the naviga- place, the exhibition of military power is indise 
tion at the mouth of the St. Clair river. These are; pensable to counteract and control any hostile dis- 
exceedingly important to the United States, to ena- position of the Indians in that vast and sequestered 
ble us to furnish snpplies to the Indian tribes, and, region. They are now exposed to the unresisted in- 
military stores and subsistance for the troops which. fluences of the traders and emissaries of foreign na- 
even in time of peace, must be maintained in that tions, by whom they could at any time be excited to 
quarter, and which, in the event of hostilities, will devastate that entire frontier. We could command 
alferd the only barrier between savage ferocity and the avenues by which these Indians pass from the 
our fronticr settlements. But to our fellow citizens north to the south in their hunting expeditions, and 
of that region, who have purchased the public lands, thus make them sensible of our power to resist and 
a sate access to the markets of the east is so essen- punish aggression. In the second place, if we intend 


tial as to justify their calls upon the government for. to maintain our right to the territories on the Pacific, 


a common share of its protection. The commerce belonging to us, which, it is supposed, does not ad- 
of the lakes, comprising the productions of seven, mit of a question, we must occupy them; and we 
states and one territory, which must annually exceed | must establish a communication with them other 


I cannot too earnesily re- 


twenty five millions of dollars, would seem entitled 


to consideration and assistance, not only on account ticular season of the year. 


than that of a five months’ voyage by sea, at a per- 
By extending our Jaws 


‘of the great interests involved in its success, but on and civil jurisdiction over the country, and affordi 


the ground, also, of a fair apportionment of the fos- 
' tering and protecting aid of the government. This 
‘commerce atfords the only effective means of sup- 
plying the nation with the mariners who will be 
‘found indispensable in that quarter, in the event of 
hostilities. 


It will he seen that the surveys for the defences of 
Soller’s flats and of Delaware breakwater harbor are 
completed. Those for the defences of Sandy Hook, 
and the harbor and town of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, are in execution, as well as the military re- 
connoisance of the peninsula of Maryland, south of 
the city. It is gratifying to learn that an expensive 


protection to our citizens disposed to emigrate thi- 
ther, I have the strongest reason to believe, from 
communications to the department, that a sufficient 
number would soon establish themselves in that 
uarter, provided they could be assured of immunity 
rom Indians on the way, and their journey could be 
facilitated by the government. ‘To attain these pur 
poses it is not supposed that a continued chain of 
posts is immediately necessary. The establishment 
of one at some proper point on the Missouri, bly 
between the great bend of that river and White river, 
at which stores and supplies could be sent out, would 
answer for the present, and until the whole ground 


and very thorough reconnoisance of the defences of should be better known, ‘These parties would be 


New Oricans, embracing a large extent of territory, 
has been completed. 
The raft which formed the obstruction to the navi- 


gation of Red river has been removed; an event of protecting the caravans of emigrants. 


| 


occupied primarily in exploring and surveying, to 
ascertain the best routes, in removing obstructions 
aud facilitating the passage of such routes, and in 
And if smail 


no small importance to our fellow citizens in that detachments of hired men, acquainted with the 


quarter. 


country, were furnished to the latter, upon their 


The Potomac aqueduct is so far completed as to crossing the mountains, it is belicved that nothing 
warrant the confident expectation that it will be in a further would be required. Every colony that pass- 


condition to receive water in the course of the next ed over the mountains would facilitate the prog 


:scasun. The repairs of the Potomac bridge are 
drawing to a close, and it is believed that it will be 
| pussable in January next. 

‘The measures taten to execute the law of the last 
session appropriating one hundred thousand dollars 
fur the improvement of the Ohio, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas rivers, are also stated. So soon 
us the application for an injunction by Henry M. 
| Shreve, esq. which has arrested the progress of those 
| measures, shall be disposed of, they will be resumed. 
| 


It is manitest that the present appropriation is whol- 


Deeming it impossible to increase the cogency of the ly inadequate—that it can only provide the necessa- 
reasons urged by him for some provision on the sub- ry snag-boats, and that unless followed by others, 
ject, I can but again add my earnest recommenda- the expenditure of the money will be but to waste it. 
tion to those so repeatedly presented by my prede-| The proceedings of the corps under the laws re- 
cessor, in favor of the necessary provisions to cilect | specting the construction of light houses are also de- 


that object. l 
The report of the colonel of topographical engi- 


neers aflords new and continued evidence of the great ' much diminished by the adoption of Mitchell’s pa- 


uscfulness of that corps, and of the zeal and ability 


graphy of our very extended territory, particularly 
of its maritime and internal frontiers, of its lakes 
and rivers, of the obstructions to intercomninica- 
tion, and of the positions most requiring, and inost 
capable of, defensive works, is indispensable alike 
to intelligent legislation and to efficient executive 
administration. As a mere question of economy, 
such information can scarcely be acquired at too 
high a price. The advantage of an orgamed scien- 
titic corps, qualified by study and by practice for tns 
peculiar duty, over the irregular services of persons 
transiently employed, without organlzation, and 
with the opportunities of mature and systematic de- 


tailed inthe report. It would seem that the expense 
of these invaluable auxiliaries to commerce may be 


ress 
of its successor, and every one that established itself 
beyond them would add to the strength and power 
of the government, and would perhaps render per- 
manent forts unnecessary. 


There are many indications that the time has arriv- 
ed for decided action on this subject, and I trust that 
at the ensuing session of conzress, there will be such 
appropriations as will enable this departmentto make 
the necessary arrangements to send on to Oregon a 
colony of citizens impatient to undertake the enter- 
prise. A post at or near the mouth of the Columbia, 
would certainly be desirable; but it is not deemed ab- 
solutely necessary, in the present condition of things. 

The operations in the paymaster ceneral’s and the 
surgeon gene ral's departments, are detailed in the ro- 
ports of their respective chicfs. Under the authority 
of the appropriation at the last session. for extending 
and rendering more complete the meteoroligical ob- 
servations conducted at the military posts, professor 


tent screw moorings, a recent English invention, and Espy has been employed to render that assistance for 
of its officers. An accurate knowledge of the topo- that by means of such moorings they can be placed | which his extensive researches so eminently quality 


in positions far more advantageous to the mariner him. 
‘than any that can be occupied in the present mode of 


building them. The sanction of congress is invited 
to the steps recommended by the colonel of topogra- 
phical engineers to procure the necessary apparatus. 
‘and acquire a knowledge of its application. 


| Jt wall be seen that a party of engineers is in the 


field for the survey of the Arkansas and Platte rivers, | 


and the adjacent country. A survey of the country 
north of the Missouri having been completed, the 


map of which, constructed by Mr. Nicallet, unequal- 
ted iu the accuracy and fullness of its details, is now 
nearly linished, and will be published in January 


Instructions and forins have been prepared, 
which, it is believed, will ensure very exact and very 
extensive observations, from which an important 
science cannot fail to derive great advantages. 

The report of the commissary general of substs- 
tance exhibits the very prosperous condition of bis de- 
partment. All the accounts of disbursing agents have 
been faithfully rendered. For the reasons stated by 
him, no appropriations for the first six months of 1843 
will be necessary, on account of subsistance of the 
army. The suceess which has so farattended the sys- 
tem of purchase by contract, induces me to dissent 
from the recommendation to change it. Perhaps 
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more discretion might be safely allowed, to purchase 
in the open market when proposals are deemed exor- 
bitant. The unsettled accounts for subsistance fur- 
nished in Florida. in 1839 and 40, would seem to rg- 
quire special legislation for their adjustment. 
From the report of the commissioner of pensions it, 
appears that the number of pensions on the rolls is 
Jess by 1,496, than at the date of the last anuual report. 
The whole number at that time was 26,531. The 
number at prosent on the rolls is 25,035; of whom 
2,662 are invalids; 3,724 receive pensions under the 
act of 1818; 412 under the act of 1828; 15,535 under 
the act of 19832; 2.307 under the act of 1836, and 395 
have been pensioned under the act of 1838, in conse- 
quence chiefly of the joint resolution and act of the 
last session of congress, relating to the death of pen- 
sioners since 1832, and to the marriage of their 
widows. It is believed that many must have died, 
without the fact being known to the agents, and of 
course not reported by them. The persons who re- 
ceived their pensions in the first and second quarters 
of 1842, amounted to 18,074, and it is supposed that 
this approximates very nearly to the actual number 
now alive. This would exhibit a diminution of 8,457, 
which is not so great as that which occurred between 
the dates of the reports in 1840 and 1841, and which 
amounted to 17,863. It will be seen that the estimate 
for pensions is much below that for 1842. 
The law relating to military bounty lands for ser- 
vices in the revolutionary war,and in that of 1842 hav- 
ing been revived by the act of July 27, 1842, the ex- 
amination of the claims presented was referred to the 
commissioner of pensions, as rolls and documents 
relating to them were in his office. From the state- 
ment annexed to his report, it will appear that 358 
claims on account of revolutionary services,have been 
aie bea within the year, and that 22 warrants have 
een issued for 5,250 acres of Jand; that 416 claims for 

services in the last war with Great Britain have been 
resented within the same time, and that 65 warrants 
ave been issued for 10,720 acres of land. 


By the act of March 4.1840, the office of commis- 
sioner of pensions was continued until the 4th day of 
March, 1843, when it will cease, unless further con- 
tinued by congress. By the same act, the pension 
business of the navy department was transferred to the 
office of the commissioner of pensions. The duties 
yet remaining to be performed under the laws relat- 
ing to army and navy pensions, and to the military 
bounty lands, require the continuance of the office of 
the commissioner. 

The condition of our affairs with the Indians pre- 
sents a subject of the deepest interest to evcry phil- 
anthropist. The report of the commissioner who 
has them immediately under his charge, with the ac- 
companying tabular statements, and the returns of 
the vari ous superintendents and agents, furnish copi- 
ous information of the results of past labors and the 
ground of hope for the continued improvement of 
these victims of the progressof civilization. The 

licy of removing the Indians from their native 

omes to make room for the white man, and of col- 
lecting them in large bodies on our western frontier, 
is not now debateable. It has been long settled, and 
it may now be considered as having been executed. 
There is no more land east of the Mississippi, remain- 
ing unceded, to be desired by us. No new source of 
expense on this account need be opened for many 
years to come; and whien the treaties now pending 
shall be ratified, and those requiring the removal of 
Indians shall be executed, our system will become 
settled. It is to be hoped that the red man will then 
be suffered to rest in peace, and that our undivided 
efforts will be bestowed in discharging the fearful 
responsibilities we have incurred to improve his in- 
tellectual and moral condition as the only means of 
rendering him happy here or hereafter. 

From the returns we have been able to obtain, it 
appears that 88,124 have been removed to the re- 
gions west of the Mississippi, and that of the once 
numerous tribes east of that river less than 25,000 
soulsremain. The greater portion of those are under 
treaty obligations to remove within a very few years. 

This policy of collecting the Indians has proceeded 
on the idea of relieving them from their dependent 
and degrading condition when mixed with a white 
population, and of isolating them from the vices of a 
semi-civilization. Scarcely capable of selſ-govern- 
ment, they are quite incompetent to protect them- 
selves from the frauds and from the violence of the 
white man. The present system of superintendents 
and agents is inadequate, and the time seeins to have 
arrived when we should turn our attention to devising 
some form of government which may secure peace 
and order among themselves and protection against 
others. Until they feel safe in their persons aud pos- 
sessions they can make no advances towards civiliza- 
tion. Although the criminal jurisdiction of the ad- 
jacent courts of the United States is extended over 
them, yet all experience has shown that it is merely 


nominal. The most atrocious offenders are seldom 
pursued, and more rarely brought to justice. Civil 
obligation it is wholly vain to attempt to enforce. 
There is no cause for surprise that, in this state of 
things, the law of force and of retaliation is the only 
one recognised. The plan of sumething like a terri- 
torial government for the Indians has been suggested. 
The object is worthy the most deliberate considera- 
tion of all who take an interest in the fate of this 
hapless race. 

The vice to which they are most inclined, and 
which is the most deadly to their prosperity, is an in- 
dulgence in intoxicating liquors. All the powers 
given to this departinent by existing laws have been 
exerted to restrain this propensity, and to prevent 
the introduction of alcohol into the Indian country. 
Circulars to agents and superintendents, and instruc- 
tions to military commanders, have becn reiterated 
with but partial effect. The cupidity of the white 
man, boasting of his superior civilization, stimulates 


| 


complish these purposes. There are many honest 
and faithful traders, but they cannot counteract the 
recklessness of the Indians, who will purchase goods 
either of a worthless kind, or in quantities altoge- 
ther beyond their wants, which, with charactreistic 
improvidence, they waste or barter for ardent spirits, 
and leave themselves destitute of the articles of ne- 
cessity for the residue of the year. This destitu— 
tion produces suffering, dependenee, and inactivity, 
and they resign themselves to the allurements of in- 
toxication, or of wretched idleness. At the same 
time, an influence is acquired over them by the tra- 
ders, altogether beyond that of the officers of the 
government, and which may be, and sometimes has 
been wielded in opposition to its policy, and tending 
to the continued degradation and detriment of the 
Indians. In this respect, it seems to me the British 
policy is far preferable, which retains to the officers 
of the nation the means of influencing men who can 
be reached mainly only through their personal wants. 


his craft in devising the means of evading the laws, | I am disposed to concur in the views of the commis- 
and still further brutalizing his ignorant, weak, and, sioner of Indian affairs, as to the propriety of em- 


yielding red brother. 


Depositories of ardent spirits ploving agents of the government to furnish sup- 


are established on the confines of the Indian territo- | plies to the Indians at fixed prices, of which they 
ry, Within the jurisdiction of the states; where the, should be notified, and in such quantities, at given 
laws of the union cannot apply, and where there are periods of time, as will ensure their deriving the ut- 


none of the state adapted to the case, or if they exist, most benefit from them. 


are never executed. Some remedy may be provided 
by substituting imprisonment for the present pecu- 
niary penalty prescribed for selling or introducing li- 
quor, or establishing distilleries, in the Indian coun- 
try, which is wholly ineffectual against a class of 
persons who have no visible property, and by giving 
jurisdiction over the offence to some local or other 
authority to which convenient access can be had. 

Among some of the nore civilized tribes, particu- 
larly the Choctaws and Cherokees, it is understood 
that the doctrines and the practice of temperance 
have made much progress, and that they have passed 
some wise laws to restrain their own people. The 
fact thus established that the Indian can be made 
temperate is calculated to cheer us in efforts to save 
him. 


An exhibit of the condition of, the civilization 
fund, and of its application, accompanies the report 
of the commissioner. This sinall fund has accom- 
plished much. It scatters its good seed very exten- 
sively, and a great portion of it falls on good soil. 
Its fruits are to be seen in the gradual, but decided 
improvement of many of the Indian tribes. This 
fund is applied so as to co-operate, as far as practica- 
ble, with the schools established and maintained by 
means of the moneys provided by treaties with vari- 
ous tribes, for purposes of education. From table 
84, appended to the commissioner’s report, it appears 
that the whole amount thus provided at the present 
time, is $67,155. It will also be seen from table 83. 
that there are fifty-two schools maintained for Indian 
youth, at which there are 2,132 scholars; of whom 
1,058 are boys, and 852 girls, and 222 whose sex is 
not stated were instructed during the past year, and 
that from 7 schools there are no returns. Wherever 
the means of comparison exist, it is gratifying to find 
that the aggregate number of pupils is on the increase. 
Convinced that the only means of diffusing elementa- 
ry knowledge among the children of these people, is 
to interest their parents in the undertaking, by 
enabling them to take a part in the establishment of 
schools and in their supervision, our efforts have been 
directed to the encouragement of such seminaries in 
their respective nations. A sufficient number of 
many of the tribes have already been educated, and 
prepared to become teachers among their own peo- 
ple. Every school becomes the nursery of new 
teachers, who, being thus prepared at home, removed 
from the temptations that assail them among the 
whites, and retaining the manners of their own peo- 
ple, will be more acceptable and more successful 
than any others. In this way only can feinales be 
educated, and the oe influence of mothers be pro- 
perly directed in the formation of the character of 
the generation that is soon to take its place in the 
scene of life. Although the academy in Kentucky 
is continued for the double purpose of fulfilling ex- 

ectations which caused heavy expenses in its estab- 
ishment, and of furnishing a higher grade of instruc- 
tion, to enable the pupils to become physicians, cler- 
gymen, and teachers, yet, as it is supposed, these 
purposes will be as nearly accoinplished within two 
years as they can be at any time, consistently with 
the greater and main objcct of instructing the great- 
est possible number, it has been arranged with the 
founder and proprietor of that academy, that, at the 
expiration of that time, the obligations of the govern- 
ment to furnish pupils to it, are to cease. 

Intimately connected with the improvement ofthe 
moral and intellectual condition of the Indians, is 
the system which supplies them with clothing and 
the means of procuring subsistance. It is andenia- 
ble that the trading system does not adequately ac- 
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It is not perceived why the 
principle recently adopted in reference to pursers in 
the navy, may not be applied to this case, and a sys- 
tem of checks established, that will guard against all 
fraud and abuse, and enable the Indian to receive 
the best kind of goods at the cost of purchase and 
transportation, and a per centage to defray the ex- 
penses of sale. 

Since the last annual report, a treaty has been 
concluded and ratified with the Senecas of N. York, 
by which a dispute that threatened the most vexa- 
tious consequences, has been amicably adjusted, the 
rights of the Indians protected, their interests pro- 
moted, and the government relieved from large pe- 
cuniary responsibilities. 

With the Wyandots of Ohio a treaty has been ra- 
tifica, by which that state will be relieved froma 
population that encumbered the fairest portion of its 
territory—a portion that will now be open to enter- 
prise, and contribute to a general prosperity. 

A treaty has also been held with the Sac and Fox 
Indians, which, under your directions, will be sub- 
mitted to the senate for ratification, by which about 
ten millions of acres of some of the best land in the 
territory of Towa, are acquired. A purchase has 
also been made of the Chippewas in the northwest 
of Michigan and in Wiskonsin, of about fifteen 
millions of acres, by a treaty which will in like 
manner be submitted to the senate. These treaties 
have been made ata reduced expense quite unpre- 
cedented, in the most open, fair and frank manner, 
and on terms of justice and even liberality to the 
Indians, becoming the character of the U. States. 


Pursuant to the act of the last session of congress, 
commissioners have been appointed to adjust the 
claims arising under the Choctaw treaty of 1830, and 
instructions have been given them for the perſorm- 
ance of their duties. Commissioners have also been 
appointed to settle the remaining claims under the 
treaty with the Cherokees of 1836. Delegates from 
that nation were in attendance at the seat of govern- 
ment for several months during the past year, to ob- 
tain a recognition of other and extensive claims, and 
to settle some points in relation to the intercourse of 
our citizens with their people and the administration 
of their laws. Their applications were listened to 
not only patiently, but with a sincere desire to grati- 
fy them in every request that could be granted con- 
sistently with a regard to our own rights and duties. 
The propositions made to them to meet many of 
their objects, were declined, and the whole negotia- 
tion failed. 

During the year the claims arising under the Creck 
treaty, connected with the contract of Watson & Co., 
have been disposed of, and many of those prior to 
that contract have been adjusted, and the residue will 
soon cease to encumber the department. The claims 
under the treaty of 1839 with the Osages, have all 
been finally decided except five, which have been 
referred for further information. 

Appended to the report of the commissioner, are 
tubular statements of the investments made in stocks 
for the benefit of the several Indian tribes, and of the 
amounts retained in the treasury on which the gov- 
ernment pays the annual interest. 

J found existing in the department, a disbursing 
agent, in whose name large sums of money belonging 
to various Indians were deposited in different banks 
or held by him in publie securities. Although this 
money could not be drawn or used without a check 
countersigued by the secretary of war and the cvin- 
missioner of Indian affairs, yet the system appeared 
to be erroneous in principle, and liable to abuse. As 
soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, 
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directions were given to transfer these funds direetly 


to the treasury of the United States. This has been 
done, with the exception of a small sum necessarily 
retained to meet outstanding demands, or to adjust 
unsettled accounts of agents. 

J concur in the request of the commissioner, that 
au‘hority be given to sell the buildings and the adja- 
cent improvements, which have at former times been 
constructed and made for the use of the Indian agen- 
cies, but which have become useless to the Indian 
department. 

The reductions directed by the act “respecting the 
organization of the army, and for other purposes,” 
passed at the last session, have been effected, so far 
as authority for that purpose'was given by the act. 
The offices of the superintendents of the armories 
have been abolished; the military storekeepers at- 
tached to the ordnance service have been reduced to 
the number directed; the duties of the commissary 
of purchases have. been transferred to the quarter- 
master’s department; two payimasters, one surgeon, 
and ten assistant surgeons, have been disbanded, there 
being a vacancy in the office of paymaster and in | 
that of surgeon. Although the act directed that the | 
ofiice of one inspector general should be abolished, | 
yet it did not authorise the president to discharge 
either of the incumbents, while it gave that authorily 
in respect to the paymasters, surgeons, and assistant | 
surgeons. The case was such as not to require or 
justify the exercise of the power of removal, by | 
striking from the army register the name of either of, 
the inspectors general, solely upon the executive au- 
thority or responsibility. Deeming the legislation 
on this subject inchoate, as both those officers were , 
engaged on highly important duties, and their ser- 
vices could not be dispensed with without great in- 
justice to the service, you were advised to follow the 
precedent of 1815, under similar circumstances, when ! 
tue president found it impracticable to carry out the 
legislation of congress, and suspended proceedings 
for the further action of the legislative body. As 
little more than two months would elapse before the 
opportunity for such an action would present itself, 
you concluded to adopt that course. I beg leave now 
to express the decided conviction of this department, 
founded upon the mformation and advice of many of 
the most intelligent and experienced officers of the 
army, that the number of inspectors general cannot 
be reduced without essential and permanent injury to | 
the service. The reduction of the rank and file does | 
not diminish the number of posts, of forts,of „ 
or of depots. Without the inspection of an inde pen. 
dent ollicer, in no way connected with the branch of 
service which may have charge of the public proper- 
ty, and not responsible for the condition of the troops, | 
the government will be obliged to rely mainly on the 
information of those whose feelings and whose inter- 
ests would be adverse to the discovery of any detin- 
quency. It is no imputation to apply in the military 
service the principles of supervision and check which 
pervade every other department of the government. 
And to render such inspections effectual, it is indis- 
pensable that they should be conducted by one 
not only of experience, but of high rank, whose au- 
thority would be respected. These observations are 
made here, in the hope that, on reconsideration of | 
the subject, it will be deemed most expedient to 
leave this part of the means of fulfilling the duties 
and meeting the responsibilities of the department, | 
as it was established in 1821, when tbe army was re- 
duced‘ and as it hus continued since that time. 


It appears from statements furnished this depart- 
ment by the second and third auditors, that the nume 
ber of unsettled accounts in their office has been 
considerably diminished since the last annual report. 
In the second auditor’s office there are none which 
were presented in 1840, that of those presented in 
1841, 57, and of those presented in 1842, 815 remain 
unsettled, making 872 in the whole, and showing a 
reduction of 300 since the last annual report. In the 
third auditor’s office there remain unsettled, of the 
accounts presented in 1840, 294, of those presented 
in 1841, 345, and of those presented mn 1842, 840, 
making 1479, and exhibiting a reduction of the num- 
ber stated in the last annual report of 335. Although 
a decided improvement is thus shown, yet the num— 
ber not disposed of is altogether too large. Some of, 
them are known to be delayed for the wantol expla- 
nation of deficient vouchers; but by far the greatest 
n have not been examined. Nothing can 
be more unjust to the faithful officers who have ren- 
dered their accounts, than the omission to settle them 
until the persons who could supply sufficient vouch- 
ers are dead, or removed to unknown places, or until 
the means of explanation are lost or forgotten. It is 
a crucity most ruinous in its results, which is belicv- 
ed not to exist in any other country. And its . 
are very injurious to the government. For it often 


happens that it ] 
eficer with a sum which has been paid or advanced 
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to him by the one whose account is settled. During 
the delay that occurs in ascertaining the fact of such 
liability, the person to be charged becomes insolvent. 
or dies, or no trace of him can be found. I would 
most respectfully and most earnestly urge an increase 
of the force of the second and third auditors’ offices, 
at least temporarily until the existing mass of ac- 
counts be disposed of. A very large proportion of 
the information called for by congress is necessarily 
derived from tnose auditors, and the time and labor 
required to furnish it, are abstracted from the regular 
duties of the office. And this, @oubtless. is the prin- 
cipal cause of their ordinary business being in arrear. 
They should, also, be relieved from the charge of 
what are called property accounts, which. in truth, 
belong to the administrative departments, rather than 
the accounting oflicers. 


The accounts of the disbursing agents in the Indian 
department are in a condition that defies any power 
of the executive officers to bring them to a close.— 
Payments have been made to a large amount out of 
one fund for objects legally authorized, but to which 
it was not by law applicable; and the agents remain 
charged with such payments, althoughſthey have rene 
dered vouchers for the expenditures. Many accounts 
in other branches of the service are understood to be 
in asimilar condition. A law authorising transfers of 
appropriations. similar to that passed on the 27th 
January, 1831, to meet similar difficulties, which 
will not draw adollar from the treasury, is demand- 
ed by the interest of the government, and by a sense 
of justice to the agents. It is believed that they have 
accounted for the money placed in their hands, but 
it is impossible to have official certainty on the sub- 
ject until their accounts are adjusted. The accounts 
of officers of the Quartermaster’s department, serv- 
ing in Florida in 1838 and 1839, cannot be closed 
without legislative provision. The difficulty is stated 
in the report of the quartermaster general, and I 
would respectfully solicit the passage of the necessa- 
ry law to remové it. 


I cannot close this report without again reverting 
to a subject that has so repeatedly been brought to 
the attention of congress, namely, the inconvenience 
and the great insecurity of the out buildings in which 
the offices of the paymaster general, of the ordinance 
bureau, of the bureaus of engineers and of topogra- 
phical engineers, of the commissary general of sub- 
sistence, of the surgeon general, and of the com- 
missioner of pensions are kept. Vain as may he the 
effort, is is still a duty to ask, that the invaluable pa- 
pers and documents in those offices may be preserved 
from destruction by being placed in a building not 
exposed as they now are to the slightest carelessness 
in the inhabitants of the houses that surround 
them. Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN C. SPENCER. 

To the president. 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL'S REPORT. 


Post Ojfice department, Dec. 3d, 1842. 
To the President of the United States— 


Sia: In presenting to your consideration a report 
of the condition and operations of the post office de- 
partment, for the year preceding the 30th June, 1842, 
it affords me pleasure to say, its condition has been 
improved, and the service has been attended with 
more than ordinary success, whether considered in 
reference to the management of its financial concerns, 
or the regularity and extent of its operations. 


A public service, which requires the agency of 
13,733 postmasters and their clerks, 2,343 contractors 
and their agents; covering, during the year, 34,835,- 
991 miles of transportation, and extending almost to 
the door of every citizen, must encounter ditficullies, 
and be subjected to occasional irregularities, not only 
from the neglect of some of its numerous agents, but 
from physical causes, not in the power of this de- 
partment to overcome. 


When the vast machinery of the general post office, 
the minuteness of its details, and the character of the 
majority of the roads over which the mail is trans- 
ported, are contemplated, there should be more of 
astonishment at the general regularity of the service, 
than of surprise and discontent at occasional failures. 
Absolute certainty and unbroken regularity in the 
arrival and departure of the mails at all times, can- 
not, and ought not to be expected. And it is with 
pleasure I bear in testimony, on this occasion, to the 
general zeal and fidelity of these employed in this 
branch of the public service. 

The whole amount of mail transportation for the 
year ending June 30th, 1841, was 34,996 525 miles, 
at a contract cost of $3,159,375. The whole amount 
of transportation for the year ending June 30, 1842, 
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796. The amount of expenditure of the department, | 
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for the year ending June, 1842, was estimated, in my 
report of December last, at $4,490,000. The re- 
venue to he derived from postage, &c. in the same 
report, was estimated at 84. 380,000. The amount 
estimated for the expenditure did not include the 
sums due by the department prior to the 31st March, 
1841. Thus exhibiting a probable liability of 5110, 
000 beyond its estimated current reccipts of that year. 

To bring the expenditure within the income of the 
department was a duty demanded at my hands by a 
regard for the observance of the principle upon 
which I desire to conduct the administration of the 
general post office. viz: that, while the department 
should not be regarded as a source of revenue to the 
government, it must not become an annual charge 
upon the public treasury. 

To effect this ohject, great labor and minute atten- 
tion have been bestowed by all concerned. 

A revision of post roads and post offices, necessary 
to a reduction of unprofitable routes, and the discon- 
tinuance of unproductive and useless post offices, and 
the substitution of others at more important points, 
better suited to the public wants; the institution of a 
system for the preservation and safety of the public 
property, and the reduction of uscless expenditures, 
was a task requiring no ordinary Penn of labor 
and time, and its performanre could not fail often to 
subject the head of the department to censure and 
criticism from those who did not fecl the necessity 
of the measures adopted. The effect has been salu- 
tary to the public service, as well in reference to its 
income, as to its usefulness and cost. I refer you to 
the reports of the lst and 3d assistant postmasters 
general, which will give more in detail the effect 
which has been produced by the measures adopted. 

Useless and unproductive routes have been discon- 
tinued; whilst others, more convenient, less expensive 
and more productive, have been substituted. In 
many instances, where the nature and size of the 
mail did not demand the higher grade of service the 
less expensive modes of transportation have beer 
employed. This may be more satisfactorily illus- 
trated by a reference to the service in the northwest- 
ern and southwestern districts, comprising the states 
of Michigan, Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, and the territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
pripr to the Ist July, 1842, and the service under the 
recent lettings. Ihe whole number of miles of mail 
service in these districts annually was 11,005.865, 
costing annually the sum of $1,102,045 prior to the 
Ist July last. The recent contracts require the trans- 
portation of the mail, in each year, 11,424,128 miles 
at a cost of $957,763—thus giving, in fact, 418,263 
miles more of service for $144,277 less expense.— 
And Ido not hazard much when I assert that this 
saving has been made while the service itself has 
been, in the aggregate, greatly improved. 


The heretofore heavy expenditure of mail bags 
and locks has been greatly reduced. Entertaining 
the opinion that by a proper system of preservation, 
and a just responsibility imposed upon public agents, 
the number of mail bags on hand was equal to the 
wants of the service, and would be sufficient to meet 
its demands for several years, 1 have, in effect, or- 
dered their manufacture to cease. 

By the report of the third assistant, it will be seen 
that the expenditure for mail bags was, in the year 


1837, ; 56,702 28 
In 1838, 38,737 36 
In 1839, 36,082 46 
In 1840, 35,337 23 


From Ist April, 1841, to Ist April, 1842, the amount 
a el was but $13,566 30. ` 

“rom Ist April, 1842, to Ist October, 1842—six 
months—$7,640 59. A large proportion of which 
was the mail bags manufactured prior to 1841. 

It is important, in every branch of the public ser- 
vice, to impress upon those in its employment the 
necessity of taking care of, and preserving the public 
property. This is best done by the adoption of an 
appropriate system, and holding to a just responsi- 
bility those charged with administrative duties; and, 
when they prove themselves faithless or negligent, to 
appoint others in their places. 

The good effects of this rule are strictly illustrat- 
ed, not only in the item of expenditure just enume- 
rated, but they are manifested throughout the results 
of the entire year's service. 

It will be seen, by reference to my report of De- 
cember last, that the amount received from postage 
on letters and newspapers, and fines, for the year, 
commencing Ist July, 1840. and ending 30th June, 
1841, was stated to be 84.379.317 78. 

The amount arising from the same sources for the 
year ending 30th June, 1842. is $4,546,246 13. Thus 
showing an increase of the revenue of the depart- 
ment, of $166,923 35, over the revenue of the pre- 


is found necessary loscharge another, was 34,335,991 miles, at a contract cost of $3,087,- I ceding year. 


This increase has not been the result of an in- 
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crease of mail matter, Jam persuaded, but has arisen | the department. The original grant of this privilege | 


„from a more systematic and vigilant execution of the 

law. 

The gross expenditures of the department for the 

' year, ending 30th June, 1842 so far as they have 
been audited and paid, are $4,627,716 62—exceeding 
the amount derived from postage, during the same 

Fear, $81,470 49. 

' Jt will be remembered that by the act approved the 
Oth September, 1841, there was appropriated, ‘‘to 

enable the post office department to meet its engage- 

ments and pay its debts,” the sum of $482,657. - 

O tiris sum, there has been expended, during the 
last fiscal year, the sum of $392,661 51, in satisfac- 

tion of demands against the department, prior to the 

month of April, 1841. The report of the chief clerk 

upon this subject, No. 1, will exhibit more in detail 
the application of this fund. 

There remained unexpended of this appropriation 
op 30th June, 1842, 589,992 49, to meet such other 
demands us may be established to be due prior to3lst 

March, 1841. 

This sum of 8302, 664 51 constitutes no part of the 
64,546, 246 13, given above as the revenue for the last 
year derivable from postage and fines. It does, how- 
ever, constitute a part of the $4,627,716 62, the gross 
expenditure for that year, and, if deducted, will show 
the gross expenditure, for ordinary current service, 
to be $4,235,052 11. 

This would present an apparent balante, of an ex- 
cess of revenue, over expenditure of §311,194 02. 

As it is highly probable that there are yet claims 
unsatisfied, not having been presented for payment, 
and claims which were due prior to that time, and 
which if presented, would have been audited and 

aid within the year, and which have been paid since 
30th June, 1842, and consequently will be charged 
in the expenditures for the cugrent year, it is not in- 
tended to convey the idea that this $311,194 02 is a 
surplus on hand, but it is a fact from which I am au- 
thorised to state that the income of the department 
has been equal to its current expenditures during the 
year ending in June, 1842; and it induces me to hope 
that. unless the burdens of the service shall be too 
greatly augmented by the additional rates created by 
the act of the last session of congress, the department 
will, in future, be enabled to sustain itself. I] can- 
not anticipate, however, any great extension of the 
service, beyond its present limits and amount, unless 
congress shall, in some mode, relicve the department 
from the heavy annual demands made upon its in- 
come by rail road transportation, and protect it by 
appropriate legislation, against the inroads upon it by 
private expresses and rival mail establishments. 


It affords me great satisfaction to report to your 
excellency, that every legal demand by the contrac- 
tors, properly vouched, upon the department, for ser- 
vices rendered since l have had the honor of superin- 
tending its operations, has been promptly paid. 

Justice to contractors requires that, as soon as they 
have performed the service, they should be paid. To 
enable the department to do this, punctuality on the 
part of postmasters in the payment of the balance 
due from them at the end of each quarter, is all im- 
portant. 

In every instance where there has been a failure 
on the part of such postmasters to meet the drafts of 
the general post office, I have felt it a duty not to be 
omitted to relieve such from the burden of official 
duty. The knowledge of the exis‘ence of this rule 
has banished defalcation from the department. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that aithough the ag- 
gregate amount received from postage during the 
past year has been greater by the sum stated, the re- 
ceipts at the large offices for 1842, have been less 
than in 1841. The aggregate increase has been at 
the medium and smaller offices. 

This is accounted for by the fact that the means of 
intercommunication between the great commercial 

ints have been such as tq invite constant and in- 
creasing infractions and violations of the laws of con- 
gress regulating the general post office. 

I took occasion to invite your attention to this sub- 
ject in my report of last year, under the hope that 
some legislation, in aid of the present Jaws, would 
take place, to enable the department more effectually 
to protect itself. 

K is made the exclusive duty of the general gov- 
ernment to establish post offices and post roads. The 
state governments have no right to interfere with the 
subject; neither has any individual, or company of 
individuals such right. 

Upon most of the rail roads in the United States, 
over which the mail is transported at an immense 
expense, there are to be found individuals engaged 
in the transportation of mat matter, in violation 
of the laws of the land—laws which prohibit the 
otfence, but do not punish it by adequate sanctions. 

A modification ct the laws regulating the franking 
privilege is essential to the continued prosperity of 


further restrain, this right, an imposition of the same 
penalty upon him who uses the frank of another, as is ther the department shall levy the amount by con- 
imposed upon the person who abuses his 
would tend greatly to lessen the evil. | 

The whole number of free letters sent through the ' 
post office annually, so far as the returns of postmas- | deny even the hope to the more distant and less fa- 
ters exhibit, is about three millions. 


free of postage. 


rates o 


Although the act of 1825 expressly declares that 


„if any person shall frank any letter or letters, other 

than those written by himself, or by Ais order, on the 

business of his office. he shall, on conviction thereof, | 
pay a fine of ten dollars, and it shall, be the espe- 

cial duty of postmasters to prosccute for said offence,” 

the penalty declared by this law has not been suffi- 

cient to prevent the too frequent violation of its pro- 

visions. 


If congress shall deem it inexpedient to limit, or 


privilege, 


Assuming fifteen cents as the average rate of each 


the matter which 
he loss to the department does 


of these letters, constituting an annual 


The por voice has called for a reduction of the 


i 


The plan which I proposed was that congrees 


was designed the better to enable the public officer to should acthorise the department to puren this 
discharge his official duties without burden upon his right; enter into tie stipulation of a contract wath the 
private means. It is now generally esteemed more as 
a private and individual right, tha: any official privi- 
lege. If persons entitled to this privilege were content 
to enjoy it themselves, without lending their franks to 
others, the burthen and loss to the department would 
not be so great, and there would be less cause of just 
complaint by the public. 


companies and report those contracts, as made, froin 
time to time, to congress, to be binding only when 
ratified by congress. Nothing dangerous can arise 
from thus treating with the companies. No enlarge- 
ment of executive power is asked. On the contra- 
ry, it is proposed to subject executive power direct- 
ly to the controlling influence of congress. As the 
law now stands the department has the power to 
contract with these companies for four years, with 
a nominal! limitation as to the amount to be paid 
them per mile. Surely no danger can arise to pub- 
lic liberty or legislative authority, by authorising 
the department to make a provisional permanent con- 
tract, subject to the approval of both houses of con- 
gress. 

The great question involved is, whether congress 
should make these contracts, and pay the considera- 
tion out of the resources of the government, or whe- 


tinuing the present rates of postage upon letters, and 
in all time to come, devote so large a portion there- 
of to the payment for rail road transportation, a3 to 


vored portions of our country of any increased mail 


‘facilities? The cost of rail road transportation, for the 
letter if charged with postage, four hundred and fifty last year, stands at 8432 568. 
thousand dollars wouid be the amount received.— , mail road in the United States is 149,732 miles, cost- 
Thus it will be seen that nearly one-ninth of all ing $3,037,796. Of this length of mail road, only 
asses through the mail, passes 


The whole length of 


3,091 miles ıs rail road transportation, at a cost of 


8432.568. Only one ſorty-eighth part of the whole 
not stop here. Two cents are paid to postmasters number of miles costing one-seventh part of the gross 
on eac 
charge upon the revenue of 60,000 dollars. An evil 
of this magnitude, I trust, will not fail to arrest the it just that the whole burden of the public correspon- 
attention of congress, who alone can apply the pro- dence, now nearly equal to half a million of dollars 
per corrective. It is wrong to burden the business annually; should be sustained by a tax upon the busi- 
and friendly correspondence of the community with ness and friendly correspondence of the community? 
this heavy charge. 


sum. 
I repeat the inquiry made ona former occasion. Is 


ifthe government exacts from the citizen no more 


man the cost and expense of transporting his letters, 
postage upon letters; and whilst J have ſelt he has no right to complain, but when an additional 


its force, and am constrained to acknowledge its jus- sum is wanted to defray the expenses of transporting 
tice, I have heretofore been deterred from making any the correspondence of the government and its officers 

specific recommendation upon this subject; lest, by that sum, like the tax for every other public service, 
a sudden reduction, the only source of income might should be drawn from the common resources of the 
fail to meet the demands of the service. With a pro- country. 

per regulation of the franking privilege, and a ſur- It is proposed that, in lieu of an annual drain from 
ther protection against the violation of the laws of the treasury to pay the postage upon the public cor- 
the department, I have no doubt a considerable re- | respondence, the United States now secure and pay 
duction in postage might be safely made, and the be- for the perpetual right to transport the mails over 
nefits and advantages of the department extended to rail roads. Can this right be now secured upon fair 
many portions of the country which are now, in a and reasonable terms? is a question worthy to be 
great measure, destitute of proper mail accommoda- tested by fair experiment. I am of opinion it can 
tions. More especially could this be done, if congress, be secured upon most, if not all of the important 
by some permanent arrangement with the rail road roads, upon reasonable terms, and with ample gua- 
companies, would relieve the department from the | ranties. 


immense, and constantly increasing amount annual- It is no part of the business of this department 
ly paid those companies for transporting the public = of the effects which such 9 with 8 
mail. rail road companies would produce upon public cre- 

1 ventured to recommend, in my former report to dit, both at home and abroad. The effects. what- 
you, that congress should then legislate upon this ever they may be for good, are but incidental to the 
subject. Nothing has occurred since to cause me to! great object to be attained in reference to the mail 
doubt the correctness of the opinions then expressed. | service of the United States. 

On the contrary, subsequent developements have Entertaining these opinions upon this subject, I 
strengthened the views then obtruded upon your con- pray you to allow me most respectfully to press them 
sideration. upon your consideration. 

Without the right in the department to control the | Publie opinion seemed so strong in favor of a re- 
arrival and departure of the mails, regularity and | duction of postage upon letters, that it could be re- 
despatch cannot be expected. This is a right which ' garded in no other light than a demand upon those 
the rail road companies. in their periodical con- having the power over this subject, J have felt its in- 
tracts, will not yield willingly; and, when they do fluence, but have been unwilling to act unadvisedly 
yield it, make it a ground to increase their demands | in any recommendation I might make upon the sub- 
upon the department for transporting the mail.—: ject. It will be remembered that England recently 
For the service of rail road transportation there l'reduced her rates of postage. The etfect upon the 
never can be competition. Why then subject the revenue, and upon the amount of mail matter, I was 
department to the useless ceremony of advertising anxious to know. For this, and other objects cone 
periodically for bids to carry the mail on rail roads, | nected with the operations of this department, I 
requiring it to take the lowest bid, when there will | availed myself of the services of General Green. in 
be but one bid for the same route? Each letting has November last. who was about to visit England and 


heretofore been, and will hereafter be, but an invi- 
tation to the companies to increase the prices previ- 
ously paid. 

It is in vain to disguise the fact that the United 
States are compelled to employ these roads as car- 
riers of the mail. Justice and policy alike require 
of the government to send the mail by the most ex- 
peditious means of conveyance, and it cannot em- 
ploy any of its own creation equal to the rail roads. 
As a government, it cannot, by legislation, control 
those companies which have their corporate exis- 
tence by state enactments. The United States must 
therefore purchase the right, and the question pre- 
sented is, whether it is best to purchase this right 
every four years, or for the period of the charter of 
the road. ö = 

dt ıs more a question of ability at this time, on the 
part of the government, than policy, to my humble 
opinion. 


France upon private business, and instructed him to 
make certain investigations and inquiries. The ro- 
sult of his investigations may be seen by a reference 
cae report to me, a copy of which accompanies 
this. 

The dissimilarity in the government of the twa 
countries, as well as the difference in the extent of 
territory, induce me to doubt whether the same sys- 
tem of mail service and rates of postage could be 
safely adopted in the United States. | 

One fact, however. is clearly developed by the re 
port of Gen. Green, that, since the reduction of pos- 
lage in England, the number of letters mailed hay 
greatly increased. I forbear to trouble you with an 
particular suggestions upon this subject, because i 
has been a duty devolved upon me by a resolution o! 
the senate, to make to that body a specific repor 
upon an alteration of the rates of postage, which } 
purpose to do at as early a day as practicable. 


od 
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It will he seen hy reference toa part of the report to rescind the expunging resolution of Jonnary 16, 
of Str. G cen, that the Fresch oo vertiucnent is auxe 1837, and gave notice that he would call at up be- 
lous to make a treaty with the United States fur an tween this day and the Ist proximo. 
interchange of mail service by the agency of packet; The senate then adjourned till Monday next. 
and steamships of the two countries. DecemBer 12. The following senators appeared 

You will remember, this subject was brought to in their seats. The hon. Mr. Miller, of New Jersey; 

our attention by the minister of France during the Mr. Woodbridge, of Michigan; Mr. Simmons and Mr. 
fast session of congress, it was submitted by you to, Sprague, of Rhode Island; Mr. Smith and Mr. White, 
congress, as one worthy of their consideration, and of Indiana, Mr. Fulton, of Arkansas, Mr. Linn, of 
requiring specific legislation, if, in the opinion of that Missouri, and Mr. Conrad, of Louisiana. 
body, such an arrangement would prove advanta-; The President announeed the committees as follows: 
geous to the United States. The committee on fo-| On Foreign Relations—Messrs. Archer, Berrien. 
reign relations made a report favorable to the mea- | Buchanan, Tallmadge, and Choate. 
sure, and the house of representatives adopted the On Finance—Messrs. Evans, Graham, Woodbury, 
following resolution: Berrien, and Crittenden. 

“That the President of the United States be re-| On Commerce—Messrs. Huntington; Woodbridge, 
quested to cause to be prepared and reported to this; King, Barrow, and Wright. 
house, by the secretaries of state and of the navy, at} On Manwfuctures—Messrs. Simmons, Archer, Mil- 
the commencement of the next session of congress, ler, Buchanan, and Morehead. * 

a plan for the establishment, in concert with the gu-| On Agricwllure— Messrs. Linn, Bates, Crafts, Smith, 
vernment of France, of a line of weekly steamers | of Connecticut, and Sturgeon. 

between the ports of Havre and New York, togeth-| On Military I ffuirs—Mesars. Crittenden, Merrick, 
er with estimates of the expense which may be re-| Benton, Huntington, and Wilcox. 

quired to carry said plan into etlect.” On Militia—Messrs. Barrow, Fulton, Smith, of In- 

That portion of Mr. Green’s report, and the ac- diana, Williams, and McRoberts. 
company ing documents are submitted under the be-“ On Nuval .2fiirs—Messrs. Bayard, Choate, Wil- 
lief that it may be serviceable to place before con-| liams, Barrow, and Graham. 
gress the outlines of the plan contemplated by the; On Public Lands—Messrs. Smith, of Indiana, Tall- 
French government. A madge, Walker, Huntington, and Conrad. 

In the month of August last, I caused to be estab- On Private Land Claims— Messrs. Henderson, Linn, 
lished and put into operation a city despatch post for | Tappan, Fulton, and Sprague. 
the city of New York, confined to the delivery, On Indian .2ffuirs—Messrs. White, Morehead, Se- 
through the post office of that city. of the correspon- | vier, Phelps, and Benton. 
dence within its limits. Tam gratified to know that] On Clains—Messrs. Graham, Wright, Woodbury, 
its operations have proved highly satisfactory to the | Woodbridge, and Phelps. 
community. giving to the cilizensa prompt and cheap] On Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. Phelps, Clayton, 
medium of communication, the income of which| Smith, of Connecticut, Allen, and Williams. 
will not only maintain the expenses of the establish-| On Judiciaru— Messrs. Berrien, Clayton, Dayton, 
ment, but, in the course of time, promises a conside- Walker, and Kerr. 
rable addition to the revenue of the department — On Post Office and Post Roads—Messrs. Merrick, 
The report of the postmaster of New York upon Simmons, McRoberts, Conrad, and Miller. 
this subject is submitted, in order that its details On Roads and Canals—Messrs. Porter, White, 
may be more generally known; and, when under- | Young, King, and Cuthbert. 
stood, [ have little doubt that the other large cities On Pensiims—Messrs. Bates, Phelps, Allen, Bagby, 
of the Union will call for a similar establishment. and Sevier. . 

Its usefulness has been fully tested in New York, by} On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Miller, Ba- 
the saving of a heavy daily expense of money and | yard. King, Kerr, and Young. 

time to the business community in their city corres-! On Patents and the Patent Office—Messrs. Kerr, 
pondence. Porter, Henderson, Wilcox, and Sturgeon. 

The amount of expenditure for the current fiscal] On Retrenchnent—Messrs. Morehead, Graham, 
year, for the service of this department, may be Miller, Fulton, and Sprague. 
stated by way of estimate, in round numbers at On Public Buildings—Messrs. Dayton, and Evans, 
84.390, 000. On audit and control of Contingent Expenses of the Se- 

his estimate does not include the probable ex- nate—Messrs. Tappan, White, and Porter. 
pense of the new routes established by congress at] On Printing—Messrs. Clayton, Williams, and 
the last session, none of which have yet been put in | Sprague. . 
operation. The probable costs of these routes per] On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Conrad, Bagby, and 
year, will be 5130 000, making the whole estimated | Sturgeon. 
expense of 54,520,000. 5 On the Foray of Ccngress—Messrs Woodbridge, 

Any estimates of the income from postage during | Tappan, and Choate. 
the a year, must, of course, be 1 95 On Enrolled Biils—Messrs. Sprague and Williams. 
jectural, founded upon the amounts received for the 
year, ending in June, 1842. 

The amount received, the quarter ending 30th Sep- 


private or public nature. 


the income of the department for the current year) u 
will fall considerably short of that fur the year end- 


quire, and 


partment by the act, if I find its means will not be . f 
y The senate adjourned. 


otherwise equal to the additional expense, it will be- 
come my unpleasant duty to curtail the expense upon 
routes already in existence equal to the costs of the Mr. Mekoberts, of Illinois, appeared in their seats. 
new ones peremptorily ordered by congress. 


forbear to obtrude upon your attention, but will seck | peers of France. 
the opportunity to submit to the committees to whom 
the ailairs of the department may be relerred. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect, your ment of the warehousing system. 
excellency’s obedient servant. 
C. A. WICKLIFFE. 
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Jaw was modified to read as follows: 


Numerous petitions were then presented both of a 


Mr. Benton gave notice of a substitute which he 
tember last, is less than the amount of the corres- | Should otier for Mr. Bayard's resolution for rescinding 


pounding quarter of 1841; and I therefore conclude | the expunging resolution when it should be taken 


Mr. Benton submitted a resolution calling for in- 
ing 30th June. It is, however, my intention to put formation from the president, of various matters as 


these routes in operation by the time specitied in the to the annual cost, number of men, &c. which the 
act. And as there is no discretion vested in the de- African squadron under the British treety, will re- 


DecemBer 13. Mr. Choate, of Massachusetts. and | 

Mr. Woodbury presented a communication from 
‘There are other matters more of detail, requiring, | Alexander Vattemare, relating to documents directed 

in my judgment, the legislation of congress, which || to be transmitted to the senate by the chamber of 


Mr. Wright presented a memorial from the cham- 
ber of commerce of New York praying the establish- 


Mr. Layard submitted a resolution to authorise 
the secretary of the senate to employ a corps of five 
Mr. Tullmadge's resolution respecting the bankrupt 


Resolved, That the secretary of state communicate 
with all possible despatch with the judicial officers 


t Decemoer 14. The president presented a letter 
frou the president of the United States, covering a 
comiaunication from the secretary of the navy, ac- 
companied by a letter from commodore Morgan, 
showing that the information transmitted to the de- 
partment in relation to the settlement of our dif- 
ferences with the emperor of Morocco, was prema- 
ture. 

Mr. Graham presented a bill for the relief of the 
claimants lo indemnities recovered from the British 
government for loss of slaves from on board the 
brigs Comet and Encomium, at Nassau, Bahamas. 

Mr. Linn presented a bill to indemnify major gen. 
Andrew Jackson for damages sustained in the dis- 
charge of his official duty. On motion of Mr. L. it 
was made the order of the day for this day week. 

Mr. Benton’s resolution calling for information in 
reference to the African squadron was taken up 
and adopted. 

The bill for the repeal of the bankrupt Ia w, of- 
fered by Mr. Benton was taken up. Mr. Berrien 
moved its reference to the judiciary committee and 
his motion was carried by yeas 17, nays 13, and the 
senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Trerspay, Dec. 8. The following additional mem- 
bers answered to their names: John Maynard, of N. 
York; Romulus M. Saunders, of North Carolina; 
Jas. A. Merriwether, of Georgia; and John Moore, 
of Louisiana. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Adams for repeal of 
the 21st rule was taken up, and the question being 
“shall the main question be now taken? Mr. Jones, 
of Virginia, moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table; decided yeas 92, nays 95, in the negative.— 
The question then recurred, shall the main question 
be now taken, and was decided, yeas 95, nays 100, 

in the negative. i 

Mr. IF. C. Johnson offered a resolution to rescind 
the one hour rule. He did not think that space of 
time would be sufficient for him to present his views 
in relation to the assumption of state debts Mr. 
Ve Kennan moved to lay the resolution on the table 
and by yeas 116, nays 70, his motion was carried. 

The house adjourned til Monday next. 

Monpay, Dec. 12. The following members, in 
addition to those heretofore noticed, appeared this day 
and took their seats, viz: 

Seth M. Gates and John Young, of New Tork; 
Isaac D. Jones and Augustus R. Sollers, of Mary- 
land; George B. Cary, of Virginia; Thos. D. Sum- 

ter and John Campbell, of South Carolina; Edward 
J. Black, of Georgia; Landaff W. Andrews and T. 
F. Marshall, of Kentucky; Thomas D. Arnold, Mil- 
ton Brown, W. B. Cainpbell, Robert L. Caruthers, 
Meredith P. Gentry, and Christopher H. Williams, 
of Tennessee, Wm. Doan, of Ohio; James H. Cra- 
vens, Andrew Kennedy, Henry S. I. ane, and Da- 
vid Wallace, of Indiana; Jacob e of Miss. 

The speeker announced the following committees: 

Elections—Messrs. Halstead, Blair, Barton, Bor 
den, Cravens, Gamble, Turney, Houston, and Rey- 
nolds. 

Ways and means—Messrs. Fillmore, Botts, Samson 
Mason, Wallace, Thomas F. Marshall, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, John W. Jones, Atherton, and Pickens. 

Claims— Messrs. Giddings, Cowen, Osborne, Tom- 
linson, Warren, Hubard, Arnold, Burke, and Me- 
dill. 

Commerce—Messrs. John P. Kennedy, Winthrop, 
Toland, Childs, Rayner, Benjamin Randall, Sher- 
lock J. Andrews, Thoinas W. Williams, and Ferris. 

Public lands— Messrs. Morrow, Casey, Truman 
Smith, Gentry, Bronson, Howard, Brewster, Chap- 
man, and Jacob Thompson. 

Post office and post roads—Messrs. Briggs, Joseph 
L. Williams, William Russell, Brockway, Owsley, 
Hopkins, Andrew Kennedy, John G. Floyd, and 
Plumer. 

District of Columbia—Messrs. Underwood, Sum- 
mers, Alexander Randall, Powell, Rich. W. Thomp- 
son, John Campbell, Hunter, McKeon, and Dawe 
son. 

Judiciary - essrs. Barnard, Trumbull, Pearce, 
Maxwell, Milton Brown, Garret Davix, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Roosevelt, and Saunders. 

Revolutionary claims—Messrs. Hall, Patrick G. 
Goode, Triplett, Thomas J. Campbell, Maynard, 
Washington, James, Parmenter, au! William Q. 


December 8. The senate proceeded to the clec- | of the United States who have had the execution of Goode. 


tion o chaplain. The rey. Mr. Tuston received 26 | the bankrupt law, and ascertain from them the num- 
ber of applications under the act both voluntary and gan, Van Rensselaer, James W. Russell, Mitchell, 


votes, scattering 2. 


Public expenditures—Messrs. Linn, Hudson, Mor 


Mr. Berrien agreeably to notice asked and obtain- | involuntary, the number of discharges, the opinions | Mark A. Cooper, Clinton, and Littlefield. 


ed Icave to introduce a bill to repeal the bankrupt} of the judges as to any amendments or modifications 
of the aht, and such other information as he may Wm. Cost Johnson, Cave Johnson, Birdseye, Payne, 


law, which was read and ordered to be printed. 


Private land claims—Messrs. Moore, John Young, 


Mr. Tallinudge submitted a resolution in respect to | deem necessary to show the elfects and operation of ; Rich. D. Davis, Cross, and Harris. 


information on the operation of the bankrupt law. 
Mr. Bayard introduced a resolution, in pursuance | time as soon as the information shall be received. 
to his notice before adjournment at the last session,| The senate adjourned. 


the act, and that he report to the senate from time to 


Manufactures—Messrs. Saltonstall, Tillinghast, 
Randolph, Slade, Hunt, Henry, Allen, Gilmer, and 
Patrick C. Caldwell. ; 
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and Hastings. 

Indian affuirs—Messrs. James Cooper, Chittenden, 
Butler, Rencher, Joseph L. White, Watterson, Wel- 
ler, John C. Edwards, and Gwin. 

Military qffairs— Messrs. Stunly, Pendleton, Gog- 

in, Wm. B. Campbell, Stokely, Wm. O. Butler, 
lers, Miller, aud John Thompson Mason. 

Militia— Messrs. Reim, Coles, Ward, Boyd, Mark 
A. Cooper, Reding, Alfred Marshall, Sweney, and 
Snyder. 


Naval affairs—Messrs. Wise, Calhoun, John C. 
Clark, Burnell, Fessenden, Rhett, Mallory, Clifford, 
and Wood. 

Foreign affairs— Messrs. Adams, Cushing, Everett, 
Granger, Shepperd, Alexander II. H. Stuart, Caru- 
thers, Meriwether, and Holmes. 

Territories—Mecssrs. Pope, Christopher H. Wil- 
liams, Gates, Isaac D. Jones, Green W. Caldwell, 
Hays, Dean, Charles A. Floyd, aud Black. 

Revolutionary pcnsions—Messrs. Taliaferro, Rod- 
ney, Staley N. Clarke, Mathiot, Landaff W. An- 
drews, Babcock, Mathews, Fornance, and William 
Smith. 

Invalid pensions—Messrs. Morris, Aycrigg, Baker, 
Gordon, Stratton, Read, Duan, Sanford, and Au- 
gustus Young. 

Roads and canals—Messrs. McKennan, Lane, John 
B. Thompson, W. W. Irwin, Sprigg, Mattocks, 
Steenrod, Daniel, and Riggs. 

Patents—Messrs. Robert McClellan, Cranston, 
Gerry, Ramsey, and Arrington. 

Public buildings and grounds— Messrs. Boardman, 
Ward, Cranston, Bowne, and Sumter. 


Revisal and unfiniehed business—Messrs. Eastman, 
Beeson, Charles A. Floyd, Jack, and Mattocks. 

Accounts— Messrs. Marchand, Yorke, Cary, Staley 
N. Clarke, and Joseph L. Williams. 

Mileage—Messrs. Thomas W. Williams, John C. 
Edwards, Westbrook, Egbert, and Black. 

The six standing committees on expenditures, 
which here follow, were heretofore appointed, and, 
by the rules of the house, remain through the con- 
gress, Viz: 

Expenditures in the state department—Messrs. Van 
Buren, Hudson, Oliver, Brockway, and one vacancy. 

Expenditures in the treasury department—Messrs. A. 
Lawrence Foster, Samson Mason, Partridge, Isaac 
D. Jones, and James Irvin. A 


ditures in the war department—Messrs. Me- 
Kay, Newhard, Gamble, Reynolds, and Birdseye. 
Expenditures in the nary departinent—Messrs. York, 
Simonton, Borden, Alexander, H. H. Stuart, and 
Green. 
Expenditures in the post office department—Messrs. 
Lowell, Morgan, Washington, Boyd, and Lane. 
enditures on the public buildings —Messrs. Cave 
Johnson, Gates, Bidlack, Stckely, and Houck. 
SELECT COMMITTEES. 


Committee on the library of congress on the part of the 
house—Messrs. ‘Tillinghast. Aycrigg, Sumter. 
On the part of the senate —-Messrs. Woodbridge, 

Tappan, and Choate. 

Commitee on the national foundry— Messrs. William 
Cost Johnson, Samson Mason, King, Randolph, Mal- 
lory, Hunt, Keim, Parmenter, and Cave Johnson. 

Committee on national printing office—Messrs. Wise, 
Everett, Samson Mason, Gentry, and Black. 

The motion of Mr. dams to rescind the 21st rule 
was taken up. Mr. IW. C. Juhnson moved to Jay the 
whole subject cn the table. Decided in the affirma- 
tive; ayes 106, noes 102. i 

Mr. Fillmore submitted a resolution referring the 
various snbjects of the President's message to ap- 
propriate committees. Mr Cushing made an inef- 
fectual effort (100 ycas to 105 nays,» to have so much 
thereof as related to the exchequer, to be referred 
to the committee of the whole. Mr. Fillmore’s reso- 
lution was then adopted, and the house adjourned. 


Toxspar, Dec. 13. Mr. Butts rose to a privileged 
uestion. He said he held in his hand a copy of the 
Ibany Argus, of October 25th, which contained a 

letter signed by the hon. J. C. Spencer, a distin- 
guished member of another branch of the govern- 
ment, viz. the secretary of war. This letter was, 
he believed, furnished mainly as a general defence 
of the administration, but particularly as a justifica- 
tion of the somerscts he, the secretary, had recent- 
ly turned, and which had gaiacd him an envious dis- 
tinction among the harlequins of the political stage. 
Mr. B. referred to the paragraphs of the letter to 
which he desired to call the attention of the house. 
It was in substance an allegation that after the veto 
of the first bank bill at the extra session, the whig 
majority of the house proposed to the president that 
they would consent to postpone the consideration of 
the second bank bill till the next session, provided 


he would promise not to dismiss any member of his 


then cabinet. This Mr. B. denounced as a vile ca- 
Jumny on the majorily of the members of the house. 
After some discussion Mr. B. reduced his proposi- 
tion to writing in the shape of a resolution, demand- 
ing the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
the truth of the allegation. 

Mr. Wise contended that no question of privileze 
was involved. 


Mr. Fessenden moved tolay the whole matter on 
the table. Negatived, yeas 86, nays 99. 

The question was then, ‘will the house receive 
the resolution as a privileged question? Negatived, 
yeas 85, nays 106. So the matter was not enter- 
tained as one of the privileges, but Mr. Bolts said he 
considered the house as repelling the charge, by thus 
refusing to entertain it. 


Mr. Underwood said he had voted against the re- 
ception of the resolution of Mr. Bolts, as a question 
of privilege, but he desired the resolution might be 
entertained in another aspect. If any member had 
been guilty of attempting to tamper with an eee 
of government, he for one, desired it might be 
known. He therefore moved a suspension of the 
rules, in order that the resolution, asking a commit- 
tee, might be entertained. The motion to suspend 
failed, yeas 109, nays 78—not two-thirds. 


Mr. Underwood moved a suspension of the rules to 
enable Mr. Everett to introduce a bill for the repeal | 
of the bankrupt Jaw. The motion prevailed and the 
bill was introduced, read twice, and made the spe-! 
cial order for Tuesday next. | 

It is in the following terms, and the action of both 
branches of congress indicates the probability that 
the bankrupt law will be repealed:] 

A bill to repeal the bankrupt act. Be it enacted, 
&c., That an act entitled An act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,“ approved on the 19th August, 1841, be re- 
pealed: Provided, That this act shall not affect any 
case or proceeding in bankruptcy commenced before 
the 5th of December, 1842, or anv pains, penalties, 
or forfeitures incurred under said act. 

Numerous communications from the departments, 
in answer to resolutions of the last session, were pre- 
sented and referred, and the house then adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Dec. 14. The speaker announced the 
following members as composing the committee on 
enrolled bills: Mr. James Irvin, of Ohio, Mr. Burke, 
of New Hampshire; M. Goode, of Ohio. 

Mr. Fillmore, on leave given, reported from the 
committee on ways and means, a bill of the follow- 
ing title: A bill making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of the government for the 
half calendar year, ending the 30th day of June, 
1843.”—Committed to the committee of the whole 
on the state of the union, and ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Briggs, the house procceded to 
the election of chaplain. 


Mr. Tiffany, Episcopalian, was nominated by Mr. 
Browne; Mr. Reese, Methodist Protestant, by Mr. 
Henry; Mr. Miller, Lutheran, by Mr. J. Cooper; Mr. 
Sutherland, Methodist, by Mr. Pearce; Mr. Clayton, 
Methodist, by Mr. Mallory; Mr. Maffitt, Methodist, 
by Mr. Arnold; Mr. Collins, Methodist, by Mr. Bar- 
ton; and Mr. Bulfinch, Unitarian, by Mr. Hudson. 


The house proceeded to vote viva voce, and on the 
second ballot, Rev. Mr. Tiffany having received 119 


vote, had already agreed to terminate the session by 

adjournimtnut at two oelock on that day; that is to 
Say, Within three quarters of an hour from the tiine 
the bill was placed in my hands. It was a bill con- 
taining twenty-seven sections, and, I need not say, of 
an important nature. 

On its presentment to me, its reading was imme- 
i diately commenced, but was interrupted by so many 
communications from the senate, and so many other 
causes operating at the last hour of the session, that 
it was impossible to read the bill understandingly, 
and with proper deliberation, before the hour fixed 
for the adjournment of the two houses; and this, I 
presume, is a sufficient reason for neither signing the 
bill nor returning it with my objections. 

The 17th joint rule of the two houses of congress 
declares that ‘no bill or resolution that shall have 
pissed the house of representatives and the senate 
ishall be presented to the president of the United 


1 


States ſor his approbation on the last day of the ses- 


sion.“ 

This rule was evidently designed to give to the 
‘president a reasonable opportunity of perusing im- 
portant acts of congress, and giving them some de- 
‘gree of consideration, before signing or returning 
the same. 

It is true that the two houses have been in the habit 
of suspending this rule, towards the close of the ses- 
sion, in relation to particular bills; and it appears by 
the printed journal, that, by concurrent votes of the 
two houses, passed on the last day of the session, the 
rule was agreed to be suspended so far as the same 
should relate to all such bills as should have been 
passed by the two houses at one o’clock on that day. 

It is exceedingly to be regretted that a necessity 
should ever exist for such suspension, in the case of 
bills of great importance, and therefore demanding 
careful consideration. 


As the bill has failed under the provisions of the 
constitution to become a law, I abstain froin express- 
ing any opinions upon its several provisions, keeping 
myself whoily uncommitted as to my ultimate action 
on any similar measure, should the house think pro- 

per to originate it de novo, except so far as my opinion 

of the unqualified power of each house to decide for 
itself upon the election returns and qualifications of 
its own members, bas been expressed by me in a pa- 
per lodged in the department of state at the time of 
sizning an act entitled “an act for the apportionment 
‘of representatives among the several states according 
| to the sixth census, approved June the twenty-second, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two,” a copy of which is 
In possession of the house. . JOHN TYLER. 

The message having been read— 

Mr. Fillmore rose aud said that, as he presumed 
ithe message did not require commitment, he would 
move that it be laid on the table and printed. Which 

motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Briggs moved that the house proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution heretofore submitted 
by him to amend the joint rule of the two houses by 
striking out the word “spirituous” and insert the 
word “intoxicating.” 

‘The rule us it now stands is in the following words: 

“19. No spirituous liquors shall be offered for sale, 
or exhibited within the capitol, or on the public 
| grounds adjacent thereto. 

Mr. Weller objected. 
; Mr. Briggs moved that the rules of the house be 


| 


votes, being a majority of the whole number (198) suspended tor the purpose of considering the said re- 
polled, was declared to have been duly elected chap- solution, and the yeas and nays being taken, were yeas 


lain to this house. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Fillmore, the speaker laid 
before the house the following message from the 
president of the United States: 

WASHINGTON, December 14, 1842. 


125, nays 52. 

Su two thirds voting in the affirmative, the rules 
were suspended. And the resolution of Mr. Briggs, 
being now before the house— 

Mr. .lycrigg moved to amend it by adding thereto 


To the house of representatives: the words aud that the restaurateurs be lorthwith 
Two bills were presented to me at the last session removed trom the capitol.“ The amendment was 

of congress, which originated in the house of repre- assented to, and the resolution as amended, after 

sentatives, neither of which was signed by me, and some consideration was adopted. 

both having been presented within ten days of the Mr. Triplett offered a resolution which was adopted 

close of the session, neither has become a Jaw. in the following form: 

The first of these was a bill entitled An act to re- Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States 
peal the proviso of the sixth section of the act enti- | be requested to communicate to this house, as soon 
tled an act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales as conveniently may be af not incompatible with the 
of the public lands and to grant pre-emption rights, public interest, the communications to hiin from our 
approved September 4th, one thousand eight hundred ministers at Berlin and Vienna, subsequent to the 
and forty-one.” last communication sent to this house, on the subject 


This bill was presented to me on Tuesday, the 30th of the trade and commerce between their respective 
August, at twenty-four minutes after four o'clock in Countries and the United States. 
the afternoon. For my opinions relative to the pro- Various private petitions were presented. 
visions contained in this bill, it is only necessary that, On motion of Mr. Cushing, submitted on leave, a 
should refer to previous communications made by resolution of Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, providing 
me to the house of representatives. | for the appomtment of a select committee on the sub- 
The other bill was entitled An act regulating the ‘ject of international copyright, was so mediiied as to 
taking of testimony in cases of contested elections, extend the jurisdiction ot the committee to an inqui- 
and for other purposes.“ This bill was presented to ry into the propriety of amendments generally to 
me at a quarter past one o’clock on Wednesday, the the existing law of copyright. 
31st day of August. The two houses, by concurrent! Thie house adjourned: 
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ATAS PULRIC RaibWavs. So yeas atad = 

tance of about three niles apart there is reason to be- 

keve, by means of a hne of pipe placed upon the frame 

work which suppor.s the iron rails, may be made by at- 

Mospheric pressure to cominunicate adequate power to 

propel cars, su as to substitute the present steam locom | 
tives. Clogg and Samunda, the inventors, have nad a 

mogel of such a construction in operation, publicly exhi- 

bited at Wormwood Shrubs, West London rail way, for 

ejzhteen months past, and so satisiactory has been the 

resuit that it is beginning to attract serious attention, An 

able arucle written by Mr. Pun, treasurer of the Dublin 

aud Kingston railway, addressed to the board of trade, 

Was On motion of the earl of Ripon, referred to heuten- | 
ant colonel Smith, of the royal engineers, and Professor 
Barlow. who proceeded to examine and report thereon.— 
They declare that they consider “the principle of atmos- 
phere propulsion as established: the economy of working | 
increases with the length and diameter of the tube.’— 
The expense of construction will be hule less—but sta- 

tionary engines much greater than the present method— | 
the expense of working will be less than with locomotives 

Where many trains are to be moved, but more, it but, 
few trains. For safety they will be preferable. 

Any desirabie specd seems attainable by this means. 

According to our notion, this method may be applied, 
with great advantage instead of horses, for passing cars! 
throuzh cities, where locomotives are not admitted, 

A main tube of eighteen inches internal diameter 
will receive a piston of two hundred and forty-four super- 
ficial inches area. It is proposed to produce an atmos- 
pierce pressure equal to eight pound per square inch— 
2,032 pounis tractive force—capuble of propelling a train 
Wewling torty-tive tons ata ra'e of thirty miles an hour, 
up an accuvity of one ia one hundred, ur hitty-three feet 
per mile. 

Suppose a common pencil case to be the tube—the 
apparatus Which shdes up and down to move the pened. 
represents the operation by which the cars are prupelied; 
valves of course ure used. 


_Banervers. The number of bankrupts in Llinois as 
given in the Law Reporter uf December, is 1,077. 


Corrox. The crops in the Washia district, Arkan- 
sas, are said to be ot excellent qualıy. 


CONFLAGRATION IN Arkansas. On the 14th ult there 
was a great fire of ragsin Little Rock, Arkansas. The 
amount destroyed Was as follows: 


Redecmed bills, Columbia branch real estate bank 


of Arkansus, $133 535 

i Helena, 40 150 

* Principal bank, 16,235 
Blank impressions, 2,296,350 
(Journal) $2,456,600 


A convention of merchants, ship owners, ship build- 
ers, aud others, in New Evgland, interested in Ameri- 
ean mercantile navigation, will be held in Boston on the 
27'h of December, to take into consideration the pros: | 
pects of mercantile navigation, witi especial reference 


tu the commercial trea y between this and toreign g nate, by a majority of 6 votes; and T. 
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Dver case. h appears that the indictments against 
Marshall and Webb, have been ignored by the grund 
jures of bo. h Delaware county, Pu, and Newcastle co. 
Del., neither jury being able to decide that the duel was 
10 in “said”? county—it having been fought across 
ihe line. 


Evecrions. Writs of clection have been issued by the 
Governor of Maryland to take place on the 2d January, 
to supply the vacancy in congress occasioned by the 
death of S. WII LIa us, esq. of Harturd county. 


The Boston municipal election came off on the 12th 
inst. Ihe vote tor mayor stood Brinmer, (whio) 5,081; 
Sumner, (V. B.) 2,235; scattering 732. ‘Thirty-two whigs 
and nine Van Buren elected to the common council. 

U. S. Senator. Dr. Lynn has been re-elected with- 
out opposnion, senator of the U. States by the legislature 
of Missouri. for six years from the 4ii March next. He 
received 119 out uf 129 votes. 

The legislature of North Carolina, at the last dates 
from Raleigh. were balloting fur a U. S Senator—with- 
out having eflected a choice. The vote stood, 


Ist 2d 3 
Bedford Brown, (V. B) 55 55 56 
R. M. Saunders, (Calhoun,) 36 3 Jt 
W. A. Grahain, (whig) 70 63 63 


Expresses. The progressive velocity acquired in 
transportation in this country, is annually tested by time- 
ing the transmission of the president's message. The 
last messave was Ih. 2m. in passing freun the capital io 
Balimore; 2h. 27m to Havre de Grace; 3h. 50in. to 
Wilmington; 4h. Om. to Pliladelphia; 7h. 57in. to N. 
Brunswick, Sh. 57m. to Jersey City, and 9h. 12m. to the 
9 post office. It reached Boston on Thursday 
mgn’. 

Going westward, it passed on the rail road to Cuin— 
berland, 210 nes from Washington, in 6h. 27m. or. 
from the Relay House to Harpers Ferry in 2h in. and 
thence to Cumberland in 3h. 3:n., including 24 minutes 
atthe nal stopping places,—reducing the running tine 
to 5h. 26m. being an average of about one minute and 
53 seconds per inde. From Cumberland it went on to 


| Wheeling by an express from Stockton's mail line, 


reaching Wheeling in 23h. 15in. from Washington. 
From Wheehng eit reuched Cincinnati in 29 hours. 


Four, in consequence of the close of the canals, | 


had advanced in the city of N. York, caught as it was 
supposed without an adequate supply to 84 75. In Phi- 
ladelphia it got up to 84 50—and in Baltimore to 
$4 375; has somewhat subsided since, though not deci- 
sively. The inspections ot last week in Baltimore a- 
mounted to 11,515 bbls. and 949 half bbls. 


Fires. Mooresville, Indiana, having 50 houses and a 


populanon of 600, was almost destroyed by Bre on the 


night of the 29.h ult. 


IX DIA NA. The legislature assembled on the 12th inst. 
T. D. Walpole, was clected president of the se- 
Z. Henry (V. 


B.) speaker of the house by a majority of 9 votes. Go- 


Himpshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut.] vernor Bigger in his message scouis the idea of repudia- 
inteicsted in American mercamile navigation, are in- | ngon. 


vited to attend. 

GENERAL Cass, is warmly grected by his countrymen. 
A large number of the citizens of N. York, wared upon 
hin on the Iih inst. at the governors room, polvels ten. 
dered tu hiin for the occasion. On entering the tee 
ment he was received with three hearty cheers. An in 
viaton totacet his fellow ciuzens of Boston, at Fanuell 
hall was tendered, but courteously deciined as he had 
made arrangements precluding delay. 

Hevry Cray is on his way to visit sume of his per- 
sonal friends in Louisiana. Every demonstration of re-, 
spect is accorded to him on his route. At Na chez, for 
instance, he was received and welcomed by the whole 
community without respect to party. 


De LA Pursance Axsentcaine. Major Poussin, we 
are told by the Parts correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer, has two octavo volumes of 8 or 900 paves 
each, with the above tile in press, “treating, in detail, of 
the origin, institutions, political spirits, resources—agri- 
cultural, commercial. industrial, and miulitary,—vof the; 
American Union. He has provided a rich fund of fact 
and reilection lor Europe.“ 


Deatus during the last week in N. York 123, of which 
33 were under | year of age, and 23 died of consump- 
tion. In Philadelphia, 89, of whom 18 were under 1 
year of ave—and 10 died of consumption. In Bali- 
more 37. of which 13 were under 1 year, II were fee 
colores}. 2 slaves, 

In Washington, D. C., twenty-one deaths only are re- 
ported for the month of November. 


The Arkansas Intelligencer of the Mth ultimo, men- 
tions the death of ex-governur Montfort Stokes, of N. 
Carolina. He died at Fort Gibson, Arkansas, on the 
dih ultmno,in fhe 82d vearof lus ave. He had filled 
many important offices, and atthe me of his death was 
Indian agent for the Cherokees. 

Lieut. John W. Core, of the U. S. navy, died in Phi- 
„ last week and was buried on Fiiday wit mi- 
ary DUITS. 

Elkanah Watson, Esq. died on Monday, the 7th at 
his residence in Port Kent, Essex Co., N. Y. aged 86.— 


MaRRIAGE Lic EN SE. The clerk of the county court of 


Dailas, Alabama, has been fined 3500 for having issued | 


a marringe license toa young iman to marry the daughter 
(aged 12 ur 14 ycurs) ot Mr. Leal. 


No GOVERNMENT AND Woman’s RIGETS PARTY.—A 
convention uf men und women a few days ago, iu Bos- 
ton, passed the flowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the assumpuon of authority by man 
over man, in the form of human governments, is u usurpa- 
uon of the picrogative of our creator, and a gross impo- 
sition upon the human tannly, which far transcends in 
wickedness auy of the acts of violence and wrong which 
such governments are insttuted to punish. 


Resolved. Vhat the use of the elective franchise, under 
the constitution of the Unned States, involves the sacri- 
fice of our common humanity, and the rejection Of the 
gospel of peace. 

Resolved, ‘That the constitution of the United States, 
and the consutuuon of every state in the Union, accord- 
ing to the deinocruue theory of government, and the de- 
clurution of American Independence, are based on usur- 
paton, innsmuch as they prosciibe one half of the people 
on account of their sex from the ezercise and enjoyment 
of what are called civil and political rights; and, conse- 
gently, that whoever votes to sustain those instruments, 
votes tu uphold and perpetua’e an atrocivus despotism, 


Prices. Between abundance on one nand, and scar- 
city of money on the other, prices of produce in the 
westare at low ebb. In Cachocton co., Ohio, corn is 
selling at 123, oats 10, and wheat 40 cents per bushel. 
Hogs and beef one cent per pound. 

Al Cincinnati puik is seing at 81 50 10 81 75 and 
beef at one cent per pound. 

In the Bahimore market pork brings 83 75484 00. 


PnmrabRLTIHA IMPROVEMENTS. The nuniber of build- 
ings erected iron the 2ist February to lst December, 
13.42, amuunts 10 275. 

PLA DEL TIA. Sheriff. Governor Porter has ap- 
pointed his sou Win. A. Porter, sheriff of the city, in 


place of H. Morris, esq., deceased. 


| Sacs AND Foxes. A deputation trom those tribes of 
Indians bave reached Wushingion. 


| ScarrrRATION PARTY. Tue Massachuseits people falk 


of fonmng a third party, iin hopes of electing Mr. Scat- 
tering, Governor. In one of the towns at their late elece 
tions, the vote stood whig 10; Van Buren 10; Scatser- 
ing 15. 

Steam Boat Items. The dangers of the deep broad 
sea, as feartully illustrated in accounts whereby we have 
had of recent shipwrecks and distress, have parallel 
disasters in our inland navigation. Every week furn- 
ishes its melancholy list of stearnboats lost in varieus 
ways The following casualties have been ascertained 
suice our last— 

‘Fhe steamboat Saratoga was sunk in the Mississippi 
last week. Passengers and baggage saved—bvat and 
cargo lost. 

The Patrick Henry bound up with a cargo of sugar, 
struck a snag on the 24th ult. six miles above Memphis; 
she nade shoal water, and her bull will probably be sav- 
ed—cuargu ruined. 


The Iris. from Nashville, sunk at Eddyville, on the 
Cumberland river. The hull a total loss. 

The Tioga, on her passage down from St. Louis struck 
a snag, and had all pumps going when lust heard of. 

The Fame in a similar pheht reached Cape Girardeau, 
aud landed her passengers and cargo. 


The Boston struck two snags on her route from Cin- 
einnat to &. Louis, with partial injury, but the third one 
three miles above Cape Girardeau, was fatal. She fille 
and sunk in twenty-five feet water. No lives lost. 

The Scioto Beile snageed and mach injured. 

The Rialto was snagged about thirty miles from Lit- 
tle A and sunk. Boat lost, und cargo much dam- 
aged. 


Stocks. On the 10th instant $430,000 Massachusetts 
state fi ves sold at auction at from 81 to 87. 

New York state sevens 1033; city fives, 105 ; state 
sixes 964; Kentucky bonds 73; Ohio sixes 75; unos 
sixes 19; Indiana bonds 20; United States bank of Pean- 
sylvania 13. 


Tus MassacucseTts Westren RAIL. Roan, have ad- 
vertised for sule £100,000 of Massachusetts state stocks, 


‘bearing five per cent intens. payable sem-annually. and 


redeemable in London in ISTI. The certificates are in 
the form of bonds, coupons attached. The western rail 
road has cost $7,500,000 already, of which £3 000,000 
was individual subscriptions, and 84.500.000 the pro- 
ceeds of state stocks, similar to that now offered tor sale, 
‘which forms the balance of the whole loan of 85. 000, 00 
‘of state credit, aud will raise the cust of the sail road to 
88,000,000. 

Tosacco. Our last remarks ond quotations would 
equally apply at present—bever descriptions of Mary- 
land are in request at fair prices; other qualities dull— 
The inspections of last week in Baltimore consisted of 
320 hhd. Maryland, and 46 of Ohio. — 

‘Twenty or thirty hogsheads of Missouri tobacco, quite 
a new article in the Baltimore market, ia quoted at 85 50 
ra $6 50. It is possible that considerable quantities will 

tuke this direction in future; via, the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road, instead of going to New Orleans. It is de- 
scribed asa dark heavy, fat tobacco, precisely like Va. 
tobacco and we:ghing 1,500 pounds to the hogsiead. 


TuaxkSOIVINd IN Massacnvsetts. This day was 
great day in Massachusetts. It is estimated that at least 
two hundred mariages took place between sunrise and 
sunset. In the single town of Ware, nine weddings 
came ofl. 

There were 188,052 Ihes.. or about 94 tons of turhies, 
chickens, &e. brought from Rhode Island to Boston, 
on the Boston and Providence Railroad, about thanks- 
giving time. This poultry sold for 123 cents per pound, 
or 83.590, 37. 


TRANSPORTATION. Steerage paseengers in the packe's 


from New York to New Orleans, are carried for three | 


dollurs—distunce 1600 miles. 


Tue YeLrow Fever was prevailing severely in se- 
veralof the West Indies Islands at the latest dates from 
thence. Barbados, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Anugua 
were suflering from this scourge. 


Wueat felt the influence of the advance of flour of 
course. In the Balumore market good Maryland red 
went off at 83 to 92. Some 3, 200 bushels of Pennsylva- 
nia red brought 93. 


i 

Western Armory. The western papers contain a 
statement that the commissioners appointed to select a 
site fora Western Armory have reported in favor of old 
Fort Massac, on the Ohio river, in Llinos. 

his place is sttuated on the Ohio river, on the Dlinois 
side, fifty miles above the mouth, and nine miles below 
the mouth of the ‘Tennessee. 

Massac was sclected by the French, at a very early 
period. as a place fur a fortification, and was occupied 
as such until the capture of Kaskaskia by Gen. George 
Rovers Clarke. Afierwards, a new and larger fort was 
crec ed by the United States, which was occupied until 
some time after the late wor. It has ever been deemed 
a nest elunble and commanding paint. As early as 1795, 
congress passed an act ¿s'il in force, making it u porte 
delivery forthe whole Wabash and Mississippi country. 
Massac is as healthy, we belicve, as any point on then- 
ver. It is accessible at all times, and is situated immedi 
ately at the tuot of the iron ore regions of Kentucky, Len- 
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nessee and Illinois. 
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TRE CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, for the half year 
ending 3Uth June next, after being moditied by strik- 
tng oul the clause which made an appropriation for the 
coast survey, finally passed the house of representa- 
tives. and was the same day referred by the senate to 
their financial committee. 

The bankrupt repealing bill was debated warmly 
on Thursday, and the debate will no doubt be re- 
sumed next week. It is gencrally supposed that the 
bill will pass both houses. 

FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


KFPOSTSCRIPT. Late and important news. The 
steamer Britannia, arrived at Boston, brings London 
papers to the 5:h instant. The Great Western which 
left New York on the 17th reached Liverpool on the 
29:h ule. 

There is lite European news. An insurrection at 
Barcelona ngainst Espartero was likely to be suppres- 
sed. 

From Asia however there is important intelligence — 
The information which we insert under our foreign head 
direct from Chia, was to the 6th September. The close 
investment of Nankin alarmed the emperor, and propo- 
siious of peace were made and acceded to. On the 
26:h of August Sir Henry Pottinger announced the 
terms of the treaty by proclamation. 

The Chinese are to pay $21,000,000 in the course 
of this and the three next years. The ports of Canton, 
Amoy, Fuvo-chow fvo, Niugpo, and Shanghai, are to be 
opened to the British merchants—cansuls to reside and 
tun fT established in them—the Island of Hong Kong is 
ceded to Biitain—corresponder:ce to be conducted on 


[cy of the Heen district of 


THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND FINANCES. 
We have been disappointed in the expectation of 
obtaining a copy of the treasurer’s annual report in 


Michigan, and illinois will be shipped from the latter 
American ports directly for Liverpool, London, &c. 
[Utica Gazette. 
CHINA, 


By the ship Cincinnati, at New York, Canton pa- 

rs to the 9th August are received, being 12 days 
ater than our previous intelligence. Canton was 
more tranquil than at any period since May 1841. 
Translations from an imperial edict, Pekin, 4th 
moon, 17th, evinces that the celestial chief is in great 
consternation. The following are extracts from it: 


time for insertion in this number. The report of 
the secretary of the navy is inserted. 

The condition of the finances as given in the ab- 
stracts from the report which have been published, 
and which we inserted the substance of in our last, 
is truly gratifying. Instead of the deplorable defi- 
ciencies which the opponents of the tariff bill had 
so confidently predicted,—instead of having to re- 
sort to further loans and additional taxes upon such 

“Yoking and his colleagues have reported con- articles as tea, coffee, &c.—we have now it seems, 
cerning the imminent danger of the provincial city on the official report from the government, stating, that, 
the province of Chekean (ffangchowfoo) and the | for the present, and for the eighteen months ensuing 
city of Keahing; and on reading the report, my grief from the first of January next, the estimated re— 
and indignation are extreme. According to the re- | ceipts into the treasury under existing laws, will be 
port, Chapoo is already lost; and the barbarians are adequate to meet the authorised expenses of the go- 
approaching the provincial capital; the domain of the | vernment within an inconsiderable fraction, which 
city is very extensive, and the rebellious barbarians | fraction the balance in the treasury will more than 
have built small vessels which enter every where | cover. 
among the shallows. This, it will be remembered includes the very 

“The two Heen districts of Pinghoo and Haeshang, ! worst and most unproductive period of the operation 
in the Foo department of Keahing, are in the most of the tariff for the treasury, according to every 
imminent danger. One thousand men have been sent | view of the subject. The law is yet new to those 
from the provinces of Shense and Kansuh, and are engaged in commerce, and their operations have 
ordered to maintain those places; when the troops been for that cause, as well as in the hopes, widely 
arrive from the provinces of Honan and ee of a speedy repeal of the tariff, very 
they will be detailed for the defence of those dis- limited, and only predicated upon present demands. 
tricts; and so forth. For another and more prevailing cause, the general 

“This important and pressing despatch has been | want of confidence and the unusual scarcity of mo- 
brought at the rate of 600 le a day. Now the said | ney, trading operations have been, since the enact- 
general and his colleagues have consulted and deter- ment of the tariff, and will remain for some time 
mined that one of tneir number shall remain to keep: yet, very limited. If under those disadvantageous 
Tapoukeang, while all the rest of the troops should | circumstances, the revenue derived from the customs 
be sent to protect the other places. The said great are adequate to meet the expenses of the govern- 
minister and his colleagues must turn their thoughts; ment, we may reasonably expect that when the sys- 
—dismiss their fears—to ensure peace, and so tran- tem shall have been recognized as the settled policy 
quilize the people’s minds; and they should sternly | of the country,—when operations shall grow from 
and strictly order the officers and soldiers to exert, mere adventures into regular dimensions, and whena 
their utmost strength in defending the country. wholesome condition of credit and currency shall 

„As to the adjutant-general, dhlakeihno, who has have been resumed over the country, and a conse- 
been wounded, how is he at present? Let a clear quent regular trade—a day we fervently hope, now 
examination be made into all these matters, and a not very distant,—when this wholesome condition 
duly prepared report sent up. Respect this.” of circumstances returns, no one we think can reae 

On the 17th day of the Gth moon, (July 24,) a des- sonably doubt of the sufficiency of the existing ta- 
patch arrived at Canton from the privy council, | riff with our other sources of revenue to meet an 
which when opened by the general, was found to con- economical and honest administration of goverament 
tain the following imperial edict: expenditures. 

„An individual has reported that the rebellious] — Not only have the reccipts excecded what was an- 
barbarians have usurped possession of the dependen- ; ticipated, but it seems that after the report was pre- 
Kwangtung. Heangkeang pared and before sending it to congress, the secreta- 


(Hongkong—the “fragrant streams,“) and have built, ry had ascertained that the favorable effect of the 


perfect terms of equality hereafter—the British to retire houses, &c., with intention of retaining constant pos- ; retrenchments directed by the laws of the last ses- 
from Nankin on receiving the first instalment—6 mil- session; why has not this affair been clearly looked sion would leave a still larger balance in 1 
g is looks 


lions. 

From INDIA the news is scarcely less decisive. The 
British ubtained possession of Cabul again, released their 
long imprisoned cflicers--and coinpletely beat the Aff. 
ghanistans. The official announcement of the victory, 
dated 30th September, is accompanied with the an- 
nouncement also, that the British forces will abandun 
the whole of that inhuspitable region, and return to 
their former possessions in India—finding nothing worth 
the expense of maintaining possession of Affghanistan. 

Humanity is consoled by the restoration of peace. 

CANADA. 

Pusiic works. A gentleman, who is at this time 

a contractor on the Erie enlargement, has returned 


ſtom a visit to Canada, where be went for the purpose | 


of making a proposition for some of the public works 
at this time being put under contract. He states 
that the canal and locks at the Long Sault on the St. 
Lawrence are completed, and that the water had 
been let in. These locks are 40 fect wide, 220 feet 
long, and sufficiently deep for sea vessels. The re- 
mainder of the work necessary to complete the free 
communication with Lake Ontario, consisting of 
locks at Les Cedres and Coteau du Lac’ Rapids; and 
a canal 220 feet wide at top, and 50 feet at bottom, 
with 10 feet water; will be put under contract the 
present season, to be completed in two years; by 
which time it is also expected that the Welland canal 
enlargement will be finished. It is therefore to be 
anticipated that in the fall of the year 1844, or at 
most in the spring of 1845, vessels clearing from 


Liverpool, Bristol, and London, will discharge their 
cargocs at the wharves of Cleveland, Detroit, and 
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into and taken care of?” than he had set down in his estimates. 

Later. The Helena, arrived at New York, brings well. It will be remembered that congress had but 
Macao dates to the 6th September. The Canton Re- very partially effected these retrenchments, which it 
gister says, the United States squadron had left the is admitted on all hands, ought to be carried into al- 
coast of China. The British had fora fortnight eur- most every department of expenditures, and it is 


| rent reports of the capture of Nankin, which alarm- from thence, that the people have a right to look for 


ed the Chinese exceedingly, as they have great reli- yet immense diminutions of charges upon them.— 
gious reverence for particular places, of which Nan- Strict accountability and a tight rein is wanting. 


i Arrivals from Chusan with dates as late Governments should never be trusted with much 


kin is one. ) ; 
| as the 9th August, however, prove that the reported more revenue than their emergency requires. We 
capture was at least premature. It seems that there had rather see the tariff producing only enough, than 


had been some severe fighting. At an engagement too much. Extravagance inevitably grows out of 


near Nankin seven British officers, including one abundance. 
colonel and near 200 privates, were killed, besides 


many wounded. The Chinese fought and maintained ` f . 
| their ground in a manner that astonished their oppo- THE TARIFF. The following is an extract of 


nents, heretofore accustomed to meet and vanquish ' letter from one of the largest spinners of Sea Island 
Besides meeting with opposi- cotton in Manchester, dated Nov. 16th, 1842. 

„Fine yarns and goods remain as low in price as 
ever, and as producers we have a miserable trade, 
Our distress has been increased by the unwise, un- 
generous and sclf-robbing tariff of the United States, 

Tee 5 7 and which, though professing to be passed for reve- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 58 rotection, is really passed for manufactur- 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. ing plunder, in contradistinction to our own agricul- 

tural plunder. We hope that common sense and 


By and with the advice and consent of the senate. tura e r 
Land officers. Greer W. Davis, register at Jack-| justice may prevail in your, as well as in our legis- 


son, Missouri, vice Frank J. Allen, whose commis-, lature.” ae 
sion will expire December 24, 1842. To this we reply, that our legislature for many, 


Robert C. Newland, register at Batesville, Ark. | many years, sustained the course which tho writer of 
vice Lewis B. Tully, resigned. the above would desire them to return to, undergo- 
William S. Allen, register at St. Louis, Mo. vice | ing during the whole period the “plunder” which he 
Nathaniel P. Taylor, removed. admits that the laws of England were inflicting upon 


j . Smi i t Springfield, Mo. us. Finding that we were becoming miscrably im- 
1 e e oaiened ade poverished by an endurance of such wrongs, it ba- 


at the same moment. 
tion from the Chinese, the troops have encountered 


a terrible enemy in the low and marshy grounds on 
either side of the Yangtsi Kiang. Some seven hun- | 
dred were reported as on the sick list. | 
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came the part of common sense and prudence to pro- 
tect ourselves as We could. Should the method we 
have adopted be effectual in bringing back the first 
offenders to such a share of “common sense and jus- 
tice” as the writer of the above prays for, we shall 
expect to sce it demonstrated in their legislative 
enectments—by allowing us a reciprocity of ‘free 
trade —admission for our products in their ports on 
reasonable terms, and then we shall be disposed to 
reciprocate. Till then we hold on to w hat we have. 


— 


THE NAVY. 


Tur BRAZILIAN SQUADRON. The Robin Hood, ar- 
rived at Boston, brings Rio de Janeiro dates to Ist 
November. i 

The U. S. ships of the line Delaware, com. Mor- 
ris; Columbia, capt. Shubrick and schooner Enter- 
prise, capt. Wilson, were in port. The Eoen 
was to sail in two days for Buenos Ayres; the ela- 
waro and Columbia would soon follow. 


The Columbia had a passage of 98 days from the 
U. States, touching at Fraya, S. Jago, for water. 
From thence she had a passage of four weeks to 
Rio. Fears had been entertrined for her safety, be- 
ing out so long. An officer writes that they had 
been on short allowance for some time before get- 
ting in. Since departing from New York she has 
lost the following men, viz: Thomas Cook, drowned 

. 9th Oct.; Geo. Baker, of Raymond, Cumberland 
co. marine, died lith Sept.; John Homan, of Bos- 
ton, a German by birth, died 3d Oct. 


The U. S. brig Oregon, lieut. L. M. Powell, com- 
mander, sailed from New York on the 9th, for the 
survey of the Gulf of Mexico, via Charleston. 
where she arrived on the 15th. 


Fast Inpia sQusDRON. U. S. ship Boston, June 
25th, 1842, Macao Roads. During the last twenty. 
five days we have been lying at Macao, waiting im- 
patiently for the negotiation of our bills on England, 
which are still in the market, which has not been 
affected for the better by the last news, March 19th. 
I have failed to get the letter il expected, and I now 
fear that we shall not remain here until another |appcar to be nearly double the indebtedness of the 
mail arrives. Lastletters are dated Dec. 12th, 1841, state—but, the stocks, except her cash stocks, yield 
yey Lowell. Since the above was written, we Gave little revenne—whereas the interest of the debt must 

ad nearly one hundred cases on the sick list at be paid. After a severe philippic against repudiation 
once, and the frigate as many as one hundred and ! on the part of the states—regretting that congress was negatived, aycs 30, noes 83. The message was 
fifty, but they were colds and fevers of transient du- had not done nothing, instead of passing a bankrupt | then adopted and sent to the senate. ‘That body, 
ration, and our sick list will soon be reduced to its law, which he conceives “has entirely prostrated however, postponed the subject. 
usual limits, without a single fatal case. The best , confidence and credit,” the governor Says: The Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston rail 
offer we have had for our bills is 5s. 6d. sterling— “Tne receipts into the treasury from taxes are road company have memorialized the legislature to 
rather a heavy discount. now six hundred and fifty thousand dollars, indepen- resume the states’ original subscription to that work. 

dent oſ dividends upon stocks. The regular demands A pill favorable to the petition of the L. C. & Charles- 

upon the treasury for all purposes, during the present | ton rail road compary to be incorporated with the 

fiscal year, will not pe more than about nine hun- S. Carolina rail road company, and to have certain 

: dred and six thousand dollars, exclusive of the sum rights to build bridges oppesite Augusta and Ham- 

PENNSYLVANIA. of three hundred and sixty thousand dollars loan | burg, and for other purposes has been re cred. 

| Previous PARDONS. The Miners’ Journal com- which was made under the authority of a law of the | Col. Hunt from the committee of federal rela- 
lains of repeated exercises of this questionable power last legislature, to mect the demands upon the trea- | tions, reported a bill favorable to the petition 

y Governor Porter. The fac's in one case, are) sury- | would suggest the propricty of creating a! place the line packets from Georgetown to N. York 

stated by the Huntingdon Journal, as follows: | loan, for a few years, for the sum af four hundred on the same footing with the lines from Charleston | 

In November, 1841, it seems that the grand jury thousand dollars, Which will be sufficient to supply | to New York. 
of Huntingdon county presented three men named | the present deficiency in the revenue. Usirep States SENATORS. We heretofore notie j 
Couts, Leas and McVitty, for conspiring to influence ced the election of Mr. McDuffie, to fill the vacancy | l 

t 
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af almost all sorts reduced in value, and the credit of New York from carrying slaves out of this com- 
sf the state and people nearly annihilated. monwealth, aud to prevent the escape of persons 
if we look abroad for a solution of our condi- | charged with the commission of any crime, went 
tion, we can find nothing in the history of the past, into operation on the first of May, 1842, in conse- 
‘rom which we can draw the least aid. Look to quence of the failure on the part of the constituted 
England, to which, perhaps, we have accustomed authorities of New York to comply with our reason-, 
ourselves to look too much already, and what do we able demands. This law, 80 far, 1 doubt pot, has 
sce? A nation, with mineral and agricultural re- been productive of good, as I have not heard of the 
sources, hardly exceeding Virginia, with a public slightest suspicion being entertained by any omc, that 
gebt almost twenty times as large as the debts of the |a slave has been carried away by a northern vessel, 
federal and state governments altogether, borrowing | since it went into operation. I regret much the ne- 
money of any of the nations of the world without | cessity for this law or any similar one, but it was 
difficulty, at from two to three per cent. interest— | forced on us as the only peaceable means of protect- 
whilst our federal government finds great difficulty | ing our property against the depredations of the fool- 
in borrowing small sums at six per cent., and the ish and mad abolitionists. Unless something 5 
state governments cannot even borrow on as good | ly be done by the great body of our northern breth- 
terms as those.” eren to arrest the mischievous designs of these fana- 
After intimating broadly that the cause of this is | tics, it will become a question for the whole south 
owing to political parties, he proceeds to account for | to consider, whether they will longer continue in 
it particularly by referring to the internal improve- | union with a people who are resorting to every art 
ment fever, leading the authorities to authorizing and device they can to rob them of their property.” 
loans without making adequate provision for pay- | The share of Virginia of the proceeds of the pub- 
ment of principal or interest. lic lands, $37,000 48, the governor has declined to 
The Virginia state debt he estimates at 47,650,000, receive, leaving the whole matter to the action of 
of which, there is due to individuals of the state the legislature. The rest of the message is devoted 
about, - - — — $2,600,000 | to matters of mere local interest. 
To bank of the state. — — 770,000] Gov. James MeDow L,, of Rockbridge, has been 


To state and state institutions, — 1,400, 000 elected governor of the state. 


84.770.000 SOUTH CAROLINA. 
To citizens of other states and districts, 610,000 | Governor Ricuarpson retired from the executive 
Due to foreigners in G. Britain, France, duties, and Gov. Hammond was inaugurated on the 
Germany, Switzerland, about = 2,300,000 | 12th inst. both of them making appropriate remarks 
. | upon the occasion. Isaac Dunham Witherspoon was 
elected lieutenant governor. 
‘ongressicnal districts. The joint committee of the ti 
two houses met on the oth. The project of Albert 
Rhett for districting the state was by a decisive vote, 
approved by the house committee. The senate com- 
mittee approved of four of the districts, but adopted 
Mr. Higgins’ project for the other three. 
U. S. SENATOR. Col. Hunt, on the 9th, moved a — 
message to the senate proposing to 80 into the elec- 
tion of U. S. Senator, to suceced Mr. Calhoun, on 
the 12th inst: Mr. Walker. of Charleston, and Mr. 58 
Frost opposed it,and proposed deferring the election 15 
until November next, in order to consult their con- 
stituents: a motion for an indefinite postponement 


$7,650,000 

The aggregate of items oxcecds his estimate by a 
fraction of $30,000. We presume this occurred by 
speaking in round numbers. 

Of the resources of the state, he says: the state 
owns bank and other stocks to the amount of $12,- 
500,000. The internal improvement debt has been 
increased during the last year by $250,000 to the 
James River and Kanawha company, and $100,000 
to the hoard of public works. Thus the resources 
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. 8 In order to pay off the debta of the state, Į would | 
electors to vote for John Shaver, candidate for ehe- recommend that the dividends, to be received from occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Preston. 
The resignation of J. C. Calhoun, esq. to take effect 


95 9 9 a put of from A panes me all stocks, be first appropriated to the payment of the 
grounds until the 15th ult. when the eed cares four hundred thousand dollara, which may be bor- from the 4th of March next, being accepted, the le- 
ART for trial. They appeared; but 5 rowed to supply the present deficiency in the reve- gislature procceded on the 15th inst. to the election 
submitting the case to a jur they troduced : f nue, and then set apart as a sinking fund, by which, of a senator in his place. Mr. Huger was elected 
g jury, they P a full without any greatly inercased burden upon the peo- on the thèd ballot. The following shows the result 
of each ballot: Jst ballot. 2d ballot. 3d ballot. 
61 8: 


and unconditional pardon from governor Porter, in ; i . f 
DS 775 ; ‘le, the debt of the state, as it falls due, can be paid 
the bar of the indictment. ‘They were at once dis- off, I deem it a matter of paramount importance D. E. Huger, 56 


charged. for the state to show her determination to fulfil all} R. B. Rhett, 46 56 71 


see that of aam in the 115 5 her engagements—Dby doing so she will regain credit F. W. Pickens, 30 23 — 

. I oody and Quiggle, ue and confidence, which will, at once inure to the be-“ F. W. Davie, 29 18 3 

were tried and convicted of having passed counter neſit of the people.” Seattering 5 
p 5 


4 
The Baltimore Patriot says of Mr. Huger, ‘He is, 
of course, acting with the dominant party in te 
state, but was not, we believe, supported by the espe f> 
cial and peculiar friends of Mr. Cainonn. He was | 
one of the most decided opponents of the rank heresy 


feit 1 ’ eee it F such. The evidence was As the sum of 350,000 is due on the 15th of De- 
. 115 ear cae i a sentenced cember, the message urges that the temporary loan 
tion of three or 605 hours a 1 5 benade e oner 1 . 8 ee 
ee Se oa actives’ A e S 5 „has been pressed in Virginia, receives but little favor 

y I y. So much for at the hands of bis erceliency. His reasons, how- 


- 5 » i e e 1 A mo . . 
the pardoning power in Pennsylvania lever, we quote: of nullification, when Mr. Calhoun Jed on his party 
s „What bencfit can result to a community from ajto the point of dissolving the union, and is, altogether 
VIRGINIA. stay law? None, literally nonc; unless it be purcha- | about the best man that could have been chosen 


The legislature of this state assembled at Rich- sed at the sacrifice of justice. If a stay law be pass- | from South Carolina, under the present rulers of tliat 
mond on the 5th inst. Mr. Hunter was elected ed merely to defer the payment of debts, it can do | state.” 


speaker of the senate without opposition. In the no good; on the contrary, { think it would be pro- ae 
house JoeL HorI nA, was elected speaker, and Mr. ductive of harm. If the payment of debts be defer- INDIANA. 
Mumford, clerk. ' red, the amount will most certainly be increased by | The LEGISLATURE met on the 5th inst. Thomas 


The message of the acting Gov. J. M. Gregory, interest, and probably costs, also. 1 hold that there D. Walpole was elected president of the senate, 
was ecmmunicated the same day. Much of it is oc- is not more than one man in fifty engaged in busi- | over J. Collins, whig. In the house, Thomas J. Her 
cupied in relation to the condition of the finances, — ness, who can afturd to pay six per cent. interest for | ley was clected speaker, on the first ballot, over Df. 
of which he remarks: money, and hence it scoms to me, that the sure elleet Bradley, whig- 


we 
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“In a time of proſound peace, which has continu- of such a law would be the ruin of the debtor class. The majority in the house, by giving a contested 
ed for many years, with abundant crops, a daily de- Of the „Right of Search” law, passed by the le- seat to a Van Buren claimant, have thercby balant | 
velopment of new sources of wealth, and a pletho- gislature of 1841, he observes: the whig majority in the senate, on joint bailat. 


ric condition of the money market of the world, we “The act passed by the legislature, March the | ‘This may prevent the choice of a United States sena” 
find ourselves greatly involved in debt, and property 13th, 1841, entitled, an act to prevent the citizens tor during the session. 
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The state finances are in a wretched, hopeless con- 
dition. Gov. Bigger's message says nearly the en- 
tire revenue of the state, ſor the past year, will be 

aid in treasury notes on the state treasury. This 
bares the treasury nearly destitute of means to pay 
the members of the legislature, the various public 
officers, and the current expenses of the government. 
The state’s share of the Jand money is $26,877 66. 
The general government has withheld of this sum, 
$13,975, to back interest due on the bonds of the 
state, purchased by the general government, and in- 
vested in the Chickasaw and Choctaw annuities, leav- 
ing a balance to the credit of the state of $12,902 66, 
which is all the money the state has to pay the ex- 
penses of the ycar! 

The message says nearly the whole of the sus- 
pended debt of the state will prove a total loss! not 
more than half a million of the collateral securities 
are good for anything. Concerning repudiation, he 


“It is the future which must determine whether 
we are a faith-keeping people. As for myself, I 
have a deep and abiding confidence in the integrity 
and enterprise of the people of Indiana, in the ex- 
tent to which her resources may be developed, and 
in the realization of those means which can and will 
be applied to discharge those obligations, the avoid- 
ance of which will bring upon us merited and lasting 
infamy.” 

The condition of the state bank, on the 31st of Oc- 
tober, is stated. Its discounts were $2,867,917; its 
specie $799,047. The circulation was $1,732,518; 
the deposits 81, 811, 248. 


ARKANSAS. 

On the 22d ult., Col. Sevier was re-elected U. S. 
zenator by the legislature of this state, having re- 
ceived 71 votes, in opposition to Pike, the whig can- 
didate, who received 10 votes. 


MISSOURI. 

Tae Messace or Governor RzTNOL Ds is very 
long, and a large portion of it is devoted to national 
subjects. Banks and bank notes are in bad odor 
with his excellency. The single district system for 
electing representatives to congress, is denounced 
and he strenuously urges the Icgislature to protest 
“against this first and alarming attempt on the part 
of the federal government to control, by its mandate, 
the legislation of the state.” 

The distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands is attacked with all energy. The passage, by 
the house of representatives, of the bill to declare 
the boundary between Missouri and Iowa, is object- 
edto. The bankrupt law is denounced—the proprie- 
ty of abolishing imprisonment for debt during its ex- 
stence being suggested. The penitentiary for life 
is recommended as fit punishment for the abolition- 
ists, who seize every opportunity to seduce slaves 
from their masters, and aid them in making their 
escape; and the importance of protecting the wes- 
lern frontier from the Indians asssembed there, is 
urged both upon congress and the legislature. 

The rest of the message is devoted to stale affairs. 
Of its financial condition this account is given: 

“There has becn paid into the treasury, from the 
erdinary sources of revenue, for the two last fiscal 
Scars, exclusive of the balance in the treasury on 
‘he 30th September, 1840, $266,518 81, and the 
the disbursements for the same period amount to 
$233,930 16, leaving a balance in the treasury of 
933,588 65. 

This excess, produced, in part, by the collector of 
the county of St. Louis depositing monthly the 
amount of revenue collected, instead of reserving the 
Whole amount, as heretofore, until bis annual settle- 


ment on the first of December. 


The bonds authorised to be issued by the act enti- 
led ‘An act to issue state bonds to pay the state 
debt,” appraved, February 15, 1841, were disposed of 
at par after being made to bear ten per cent interest 
rer annum. This was the lowest rate of interest at 
which the bonds could be sold. 

The most of these bonds, having been sold in the 
city of New York, and payment for them made there, 
the amount of premium upon the exchange, 85,219 
E6, was passed, by the bank of the state of Missouri, 
to the credit of the state, and has been applied to the 
payment of the interest upon the bonds. 

The seven per cent bonds, issued under the authori- 
ty of the act supplementary to the previously recited 
art, were purchased by the contractors upon the Ca- 
Pitol, there being no other persons proposing to pur- 
chase them. 

I regret to inform you that the fund, set apart and 

pledged for the payment of the interest upon the 
nds, authorised to be issued at the last session of 
the legislature, has fallen far short of the amount 
anticipated. This failure has resulted in part, from 
tue neglect of many of the assessors to cxccute the 
f 


ternal improvement. 


that obtained somewhat of local knowledge by ver- 
captain of the main-top on board of commodore 


of Lake Champlain, at the time that the American 
flag was shot from the mast. 
action, when shot were flying thick as hail, he stuck 
a hammer in his belt, a dozen nails in his pocket, the 
flag in his mouth, and mounted to the mast head.— 


law imposing a tax upon money loaned at interest, 
and upon money invested in the purchase of notes 
and bonds, and to which I have before alluded. The 
deficiency has been met by the bank, out of the reve- 
nue deposited with it, to cover which there should be 
a special appropriation. . 

The faith of the state, which should forever re- 
main untarnished, requires that the interest upon the 
bonds should be promptly met, and I am well satis- 
fied that this can be done, if my recommendations in 
relation to the assessment and collection of the reve- 
nue, and to cost in criminal cases, shall receive the 
favorable consideration of the legislature. 

There is a considerable sum due the bank for in- 


terest upon money advanced to the state for the erec- 


lion of the capitol, the pay of the troops, and for in- 
Although these loans were not 
made in accordance with law, yet as the state re- 


ceived and applied the money, it seems to be due to 
the bank that the interest, at least, should be prompt- 
ly paid, and it 1s hoped that suitable provision will be 
made for this purpose.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PORTUGUESE JOE. 
The worst is death, and death will have his day.” 
Poor “old Joe“ — Portuguese Joe,” long and well 


known among us all, has made his final exit from 
life through means of a fearful and terrible casualty. 
He was a man of many excellent natural parts, and 
there is not one who over knew him that does not 
cherish kindly remembrance of the man, as well as 
1 regret for his frightful and melancholy end. 


Te was burned to death by the fire in Exchange 
Place yesterday morning, and from the position in 
which his blackened corpse was found, it would seem 


that he had rushed from his bed and found his escape 
cut off by flames upon the staircase. 
time the raging element shut off his retreat to the 
window, and he was found croyched in a corner of 
the staircase, blackened and scorched by the fire and 
with his lower extremities crisped into a cinder. 
more terrible death has not been recorded among 
us in many months. 
slumber of midnight into the greatest terror that can 
affright humanity, is perhaps a decree of horror that 
living beings may only partially conceive. 


In the mean- 


A 


To be startled from the calm 


We long since heard an anecdote of poor old Joe, 
bal communication from one to the other. He was 
McDonough’s ship ‘‘Saratoga,” at the famous battle 


In the very heat of the 


All means of fastening the flag in any other manner 


had vanished long before in progress of the engage- 


ment. Joe nailed the flag to the topmast and de- 


scended safely to the deck amid the enthusiastic 
cheers of his shipmates! 


This anecdote we had often 
intendcd to tell before, but, among many other mat- 
ters well worthy of type, it has remained in neglect. 

“Portuguese Joe” is now unconscious of all things 
sublunary; and frightful, harrowing to all human 


sensation as his sufferings must have been, we at least 


know that they were brief. The bar of the Mer- 
chants’ exchange was closed entirely from business 
yesterday, and a gloom pervaded the place painful to 
all who were accustomed to visit it. Everybody who 
ever knew Joc liked him, and his abrupt but honest 
manner of treating guests was understood by all. 


Poor fellow! He did “his country some service, “ 


and for that alone he deserved a better fate. At 


least let us accord to him, as far as newspaper record 


may go, some remembrance of his gallant act on 
board the Saratoga. 

Known here by almost everybody only as ‘‘Portu- 
guese Joe,” few were aware of his right name, which 
we found some trouble in ascertaining yesterday. He 
was called, when addressed properly, Louis D'Jose, 
and he wiil be consigned to the tomb to-day. 
know not when we have been pained in noticing the 
demise of a braver or an honester man.—New Or- 
leuns Picayune, Nov. 30th. ; 

The Tropic of the Ist inst. makes the following 
notice of poor old Joe's funeral:” 

From an early hour yestcrday morning, until the 
procession started, thousands stopped to take a last 
view of the brave old man’s blackened form. The 
room in which he lay was neatly decorated with 
crape, and it was a thrilling sight to mark how death 
had usurped the place of life. Where business, the 
cheerful rattle of the glasses, the smile, and the 
pledge of friendship once was heard, now was changed 
to a place crowded with men with gloomy faces—a 
smothered murmur filled the room—the visiters 
shook their heads, and looked to the floor, muttering 
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in a broken voice, “poor old Joe! he’s gone at las“ 
Well, well, God bless him!” There was an elegy fit 
for a mitred head, or a prince in his jewelled shroud. 


We hate to advert to the horrid scene of his death; 
but there is one little incident connected with it that 
we must mention. His watch chain was found melt- 
ed on his bosom, and links of the pure metal run into 
his breast, as though Death, cold and callous as he 
is, had tried to encase the brave old man’s heart in a 
casket of gold. His memory is enshrined still more 
precpusly in the friendship of the many friends he 

as left behind him. 

Yesterday afternoon between four and five o'clock, 
the Washington Battalion, under the command of 
captain Tracy, formed in front of Royal street. The 
solemn music of the dead was played, and the coffin 
of the old man, covered with the glorious flag of our 
native land—the symbol he had pcrilled his life to 
honor—borne in front of the line. There, save the 
music, all noise was hushed, and all hearts like 


„Muffled drums were beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

He was followed to his last resting place by the 
military, and a large concourse of our cilizens, and 
poor, good old Joe, who three days ago was in the 
full flush of health, now lies in his narrow bed in 
Cypress grove. Light be the turf upon the old man’s 
head, and green his resting place. 


And is there not a moral in all this? Ay. there is, 
and a beautiful one, although when drawn from the 
present subject, it is like the smile that we see rest- 
ing on the pale brow of the dead. The moral teaches 
us that the bold, brave hearts of our countrymen look 
not upon the station, but the services of our adopted 
citizens. He wasa man, in an humble sphere of life, 
knighted by his own patriotism and respected for his 
own virtues. No quartered shield was his, nor did 
his bloed flow from a “noble” channel—genius never 
fitted over him with her lightning wings—nor 
did the yellow gold swell his coffers, yet the Templar 
of the olden time was not honored more than he. 
The banner of the proudest land on earth, wrapped 
his coffin, and a phalanx of the bravest mcn followed 
him to his grave. 

Out praise has been sneered at by foreigners, as 
vulgar, and our rewards as miserly; but let them re- 
collect it is our all—the ‘‘widow’s mite.“ 

Louis D’Sose was humble and poor, but he was a 
brave man and a patriot, and from one end of this 
mighty land of ours, his memory will be cherished, 
and his gallantry embalmed in a nobler sarcophagus 
than that which held the Egyptian king—the annals 
of a free republic. And such is the reward given 
by Americans to the patriot. 


[New Orleans Tropic. 
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THE UNITED STATES BRIG SOMERS. 


MUTINY AND EXECUTION. 

An incident of which we have no parallel in the 
history of our country, has startled the sensibilities 
of the whole people. Moralizing, on a case like this, 
would be superfluous. Every fecling and faculty of 
human nature is at once called into place and re- 
sponds to the simple detail of facts, which it is our 


painful duty to record. 

The arrival on Thursday, the 15th instant, of the 
U. S. brig Somers, commander Slidell Mackenzie, in 
New York harbor, from a cruise on the coast of Af- 
rica, via St. Thomas, was announced in the papers 
of that city. From those announcements, which 
reached us just as our last number was preparing for 
press, nothing of the tragedy which had occurred 
could have been imagined. Their tenor was to the 
following effect, — we extract from the New York 


Express: ee 

“The Somers sailed from Monrovia, Liberia, on the, 
‘night of the 11th November. There were no Ame- 
‘rican vessels at Monrovia. The colony was in a 
i flourishing condition, bidding fair to realize eventu- 
ally the hopes of its enlightened and benevolent 
‘founders. The colonists are being more disposed 
than heretofore to devote themselves to agricultural 
pursuits—harter with the natives, buying as cheap as 
possible and selling as dear, having hitherto been 
their almost exclusive pursuit. Sugar and collee, 
said to equal the first Mocha and of most abund- 
ant yield, promise to become valuable staples.— 
The colonists recently arrived in the Maripoza 
are doing well. There had been comparatively few 
deaths among them. ‘Their previous pursuits 118 
been chiefly agricultural, and they were expected to 
prove a valuable accession to the colony. 
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The Somers arrived at St. Thomas on the evening headed by a0 officer, to murder the captain and constitution and laws of the country. Various put- 
of the 4th December, after a passage of 23 days; principal officers, except the surgeon, and turn pi-| lications have however appeared in the New York pa- 
procurcd water and necessary supplics, and sailed- rates. pers, and been copied into a paper of extensive circus 
thence in the night of the sth December, and has The most enérgetic measures became necessary-— | lation at the seatof government giving versions o the 
erformed her passage from St. Thomas in 8 days Midshipman Spencer and two of the petty oflicers transaction, the materials for which, if not the were 
and 16 hours, and from Liberia in less than 31 days. were immediately arrested, and enquiries sct on foot; sions themselves, were obviously furnished by some 
The chief news at St. Thomas, was that war had to ascertain the extent of the mutiny. Investiga- officers who had a hand in the bloody deed. This is 
broken out between Spain and the republic of Hayti. | tion proved it to be to a most alarming extent. The | evident from their containing some facts which could 


| xn * ` 2 A 
r squ: rom cape called upon the oflicers to express their opi- be known only to those officers—but 80 perverted, so 
Havana and Porto Rico. Several English men-of- nion as to what mea : 
war had gone thither to look after British interests. | required. Aiter a formal investigation, they gave and so much downright falsehood, as to evince the 
ure of the first impression 
St. Thomas, now the general rendezvous of their: ship and crew required that the ringleaders should on the public mind. An awful respi 
packets in the West Indies, on the Sch inst., for the be put to death; and, after giving them a chort time on those officers, and above all on their commander. 
os caren * i hat responsibility 
respective destinations. arm. Confessions of guilt were made by Spencer | more hazardous than it now is, it is still deeme 
| [ justice of their sen- act of simple and bare justice to the memory of the 
has made the Azores, touched at Madeira, Tenerille, tence acknowledged with their dying breath. In slain, to say that an exam 
Spencer's neckcloth was found a paper written in| mitted by Com. Mackenzie show these facts: 


+ 


„ort au Prince was blockaded by a squadron f 
sures the exigencies of the case | exaggerated, and interspersed with so much surmise, 
Four or five mail steamers were expected to meet at it, as their unanimous opinion, that the safety of the deep anxiety felt to make ¢ 
maibility rests 
distribution of the mails, thence to separate for their: for preparation, they were swung up at the yard i Without the least desire to render t 
Ì an 
The Somers has been absent 3 months and a day, and one of the men, and the 
ination of the papers trans- 


Port Baya, Cape Messurado and St. Thomas, and was | ne 

at anchor 107 hours. The officers aud crew are in cipher detailing the whole plan. Ist. That acting midshipman Spencer was put in 

excellent health.” The crew was to rse at night in his watch, and | double irons on the 25th of November, and the boat- 
: ‘the mutiny to commence by a sham fight on the ſore-swain's mate Samuel Cromwell, and seaman Elisha 


ag Sunday, however, intimations reached us from | castle—he was to conduct them aft as if to report Small, on the day following, on a charge of intended 
New York on one hand, and at the same time from) them to the oficer of the deck. They, in turn, | mutiny. 
Washington on the other, to which it had been con- were to appear greatly excited, and, as if eagar,| 2d. That no disorder of a mutinous character ap- 
cach one to tell hisown story, were to crowd around 1 : needy 
veyed by an officer of the Somers, who reached that the officer, and clapping their hands on his mouth eared among the crew for the four succeeding daya; 
2 4 R ’ 7 a 1 +4 z * $ 
city on Saturday by express, of a solemn tragedy throw him overboard. In the mean lime, others Hist he oe cone a agp a 80 
, i aie o reath ar ski : 3 
having occurred on poard that vessel during her voy- were to go down, as if for the purpose of calling +I l a iy aes a Cat k i i cn 
8 2 the captain and first lieutenant and stab them in rere she actually Garland took in supplies on 
age. Asthe officers would authorise no publications ; ins 7 in | Come day between the Ist and 5th of December. 

i i „their sleep. The quarter deck guns, loaded wìth : ae 
tuau s of rumors, many of them of course eX- j| grape, were then to be pointed down the hatches, 3d. Thot on the 30th of November, the opinion of 
eeedingly erroneous, had found their way into the | and those who had not joined, shot down or breiten | Me eee was required by commander Mackenzie 
daily papers. We refrain from inserting any of to terms. They were then to cruise off N. York ub te the disposition of the presons that they ap- 
seg Coan auch ai j +e for packet ships, supplying themselves with wives Pear to have examined thirtcen seamen as witnesses 

ee P uch s appear to have emanated from! from the passengers, murder the rest, and rob and to prove the alleged mutiny, (and who are therefore 

at least semi-official sources. sink the prizes, that no traces might be left. It is supposed innocent of any participation 1n it), wbich 
Immediately on receiving command M. impossible to conceive a more trying and awfully examination was had, 30 far as the papers show, 
ae 8 . 5 e packen responsible situation than that in which the oflicers | in the absence of the prisoners, and without giving | 

2e i report © his voyage, the government ordered, of this ship were placed. Alone upon the wide them any opportunity to cross-examine the witnesses 
and it is presumed that officer asked, a court of en- ocean, with no marines, and but one lieutenant to, OF to make any explanation or defence, or to pro 
quiry. Without naming those detailed, the Madiso- | 1 ae captain, with 0 of only 15 petty! ge nat ase 0 own fen bot, ben 

; 4 ; 35 ; officers and seamen, among 70 © boys—and two of | ficers, witho even the 19 Oubk, 
nian states that the court will consist of officers of the most intluential of these 15 ringleaders of the even the obligation of an oath, and upon this ex parte 
the first grade in the navy. Their investigation will, mutiny, and others giving it their countenance; with secret information, united in the opinion that the 
no doubt be radical, and the truth will be as fully | reason to believe thata majority of the youths were safety of the vessel required that the prisoners should 

implicated; and not knowing how far the plot had be put to death! How far this recommendation was 
influenced by the acts OF fears of Mr. Mackenzie, 


developed as it is now possible it ever can be. For) extended among the off N 1 h 
: xlende on ye oflicers vemselves the case 

that development the public and all concgrned should! was one which called for the utmost decision and | does not appear. 
_ 4th. That on tle Ist of December, when every 


wait with composure. The investigation belongs in | energy; these circumstances, the staading of com- 
the first place to the exccutive department, and it is Mander Mackenzie and his officers in the service; thing and person on board the vessel were perfectly 
the fact that lieut. Gansevoort, the oldest officer 1 after four days of entire security, the tree 


to be hoped will be confided to them without inter- 
P ithout inter- board except the captain, was an acquaintance and | persons were, by order of Mackenzie, hung at the 


eee The respectability of the navy and that of; friend of young Spencer and his family; all com- yard arm at mid-day. 
its officers are deeply at stake aud must be redcem- bine to show the strongest and most urgent necessity The allegation, in some of the papers, that it was 
for the course pursued. proved to have been the infention of the mutincers to 
at St. Thomas, is 


ed. Justice must be awarded, let judgment fall“ œ 1 (th \ J ; 
wherever it may, upon high or low. The occasio romwell, one of the men ing, had been apr execute their project on arriving | 
i a P A 7 Jori asion | rate, and tho other a slaver; doubtless, it was the in- | wholly destitute of any evidence. And had it been 
nerves every C! izen o demand of the authorities fluence of these men, who were in Spencer's watch, | their design, it was effectually justified so far as these 
who have the case in charge, to fulfil their obliga- that led this youth to such an extremity. Full par- prisoners were concerned, by their confinement. At 
tions and measure out to every one whatever his ee Le have not yet transpired; ae i See phere ye Haar 9 5 
: ; . going are derived Irom an authentic source, an the power of the O icers of the vesse streng 
nduet may have merited. Meant 8 i . : ; p 

5 e 5p but. vie the case be fully before the public, we ened to any extent that was necessary. 

8 p 11 ose who, | would request a suspension of public opinion. The statement in the Intelligencer, copied appar- 
at all events, have had an awful responsibility to en- 


i cai a : _ tently trom the New York American, that Spencer 
counter on one hand, and towards the friends of The Mudisonian of the 20th contains the ſollow ing violated an engagement formerly made to resign, 
those who have awf ully suffered on the other; to re- 


notice in reference to the subject: sceins to have been deemed necessary to prejwlice 
frain from judging until the facts are fully ascertain- 


We are authorised to say that a full account of the public mind against him, that those 15 slew 
‘ t hi i e favorable hearing. M is un- 
ed, is the duty of every one—dictated alike by rea- iim might have a more avora yearing 
son and by humanity. 


the circumstances of this distressing case, has not b 
yet been received at the navy department. The sc- true; he did resign, and the secretary of the navy, 
cretary of the navy has expressed no opinion upon on the recommendation of his commanding 1 
er the subject, and has taken ficial action! d considering the nature nnd circumstances of the ot- 
nsibilit of com y ; J ’ nas ie no 0 iclal action in regar : e , i A 
The respon y i en mander Mackenzie was to it. Ile is waiting ſor further accounts, which he fence (inebriation,) restored his warrant, with a 
the more delicate and individual, as he had no au-| expects to receive by the next mail. An ollicial strong admonition; aud this was done without the 
thority of law to convene a court martial,—and if he statement will be given as soon as the necessary ma- solicitation of any of his friends. His age is repre 
had, he had neither officers to constitute it or to terials for forming it shall be furnished. 3 ek ae 5 to ye ae een 
ees : ae oe ‘ c i » been nineteen the ~ 
maintain authority during its formalities. Which of ad he lived, he would babe N j 
the crew or officers were then to be trusted, was 
doubtful. The storm appeared to be still brewing. 
and it was obvious that a rescue was meditated, in 


E f January next. 
On the same day the s i > y 
F contained the] As to the probability that such a mere boy—uller 
all probability, with a view to consummate the mu- 
tiny. It was truly a position of fearful responsibili- 


following communication, which we sce the public ly unacquainted with navigation brought up in the 
papers gencrally attribute to the pen of the father of interior would seriously endeavor to seduce lo mulin/ 


the deceased midshipman—the secretary of war.— | °P old seaman who had arrived at the rank of boat- 
swain’s mate, and who is represented to have been 


The Madisonian, without having guarded the reader employed heretofore on board a slaver, or to hare 
from such an inference, premises Its insertion in the | been a pirate—an impartial tribunal before which 
following language: | Pah sides will be heard, Will determine. 

In consideration of the source whence the commu- The idea of the mulincers cruising off Sandy Hook 
nication signed“ S“ emanated, we placed it in the to interccpt the packets, seems to have been thrown 
hands of the printers without reading it. Although in for the special benefit of the merchants of New 
we give the writer an opportunity to pe heard through Vork. The papers, such as they are, contain no such 
our columns, yet we desire to hold ourselves entirely information. 
uncommitted on the subject for the present. The only account we have, given by Spencer bim 

, COMMUNICATED. sclf, is, that it was all a joke. Ir it shall appear to 

The friends of young Spencer, who was executed, | have been the mere romance of a heedless boy, amu“ 
together with two seamen, on the lst inst. would ing himself, it is true, in a dangerous manner, 
have been content to abide the investigation which | still devoid of such murderous designs as are impit 
the laws of the country require in such cases, and| ed, and if the execution of him and two scamen 
would have trusted to that justice which our tribu- (against one of whom at least, there is not yet a par | 
nals award to all entitled to the protection of the | ticle of evidence) should prove to have becu there | 


ties. 


— 


The Madison ian of the 19th inst. contains the fol- 
lowing apparently semi-official, as a communication: 


THE TRAGEDY. On Saturday last an officer ar- 
rived, express, from the U. S. bri Somers, com- 
mander Slidell Mackenzie, New York, with des- 

atches relating to a most awful occurrence which 
1155 taken place on poard that vessel. The Somers 
it will be recollected, was manned chiefly. with ap- 
prentice boys, and sailed about three months ago for 
the coast o Africa. While on her return to tbe U. 
States, it became known to the commander that 
there was a conspiracy on foot among the crew, 
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sult of unmanly fear, or of a despotic temper, and 
wholly unnecessary at the time to repress or prevent 
a munity—ifall this can appear, it cannot be doubted 
that the laws will he vindicated. The laws of con- 

ress prescribing the navy regulations, forbid the tak- 
ingof human lite, even by the sentence of a court 
martial, before which all parties are heard, without 
the sanction of the presidentof the United States, or. 
if without the United States, of the commander of 
the fleet or squadron. This is believed to be the first 
instance in our history in which the law has been 
violated—the first in which prisoners—not of the 
encmy, but of our own citizens—have been been put 
to death in cold blood. 

These remarks are made, not toexcite prejudice, 
but to repel the attempt to create it, and to enable 
the American people to see what mighty principles 
are involved in this unheard-of proceeding. Let jus- 
tice be done; Jet it not be denied, because one of the 
victims was connected with a high functionary of 
government, nor because another is unknown, and 
has not a friend cr relation on the face of the earth. 
And let not wanton opprobrium be heaped upon the 
memory of the dead, to justify the bloody deeds of 
the living. 8. 


The New Vork Courier of Monday has the ſol- 
low ing circumstantial narrative of the late mutiny 
and execution on board the U. S. brig Somers: 

Now that the matter is before the public, we fee! 
fully authorised to give the fects of this extraordi- 
nary, yet entirely justitiable proceeding, in the full 
conviction that the truth and the whole truth, is what 
the public are entitled to know, and upon which 
alone can a correct judgment in the premises be 
formed. 
our account is not cfficial, and although it may not 
comport with Mr. Mackenzie’s notions of naval 
tliquetfe lo approve of such a detailed statement as 
we are prepared to give, yet it may be relied upon as 
actually embracing most of the particulars of that 
genUeman’s report to the secretary of the navy; and 
as we do not hold ourselves responsible to the distin- 
guished naval officers now on this station for what 
we may deem proper to make public under existing 
circumstances, we hope that they will agree with us, 
that the sooner the truth reaches the public the bet- 
fer it will be for all partics as well as for the char- 
acter of the navy; and in consequence, not give 
themselves any unnecessary trouble to ascertain our 
source of information. 

The Somers sailed from this port about three 


Months since, with a crew of eighty apprentices, | his fault, and 


eighteen ordinary seamen, an] an orderly sergeant 
of marines, who acted as master atarms. She was 
commanded by master commandant Siidell Macken- 
zie, well known to the navy as one of our most ex- 
emplary cflicers, and to the literary world as the au- 
thorof a “Year in Spain.“ Her officers consisted 
of lieut. Gansevoort, of Albany, and five or six 


We would merely premise, that although | 


U 


| 


after being plundered, and t 
were to be indiscriminately sunk; and if there chanc- 
ed to be any females, they were to be taken on board 
the Somers, violated, and retained so long as the pi- 
rates might desire, when they also were to be com- 
mitted to the decp! The arrangement for the divi- 
sion of the spoils, the allotment of the females, the va- 
rious officers on board, &c., were all completed, and 
drawn up in detail in Spexcer’s HAND-WRITING; and 
he assured Mr. Wales that he had twenty of the 
crew with him sure. 

From the moment Spencer made the above cir- 
cumstances known to Mr. Wales, he was watched 

sith Argus eyes by Samuel Cromwell, boatswain’s 
mate, and Elisha Small, seaman, who were the prin- 
cipal ringleaders with Spencer, and who threatened 
to throw him overboard, the moment they saw the 
least signs of defection in him, or had the least 
cause to suspect that he had made or intended to 
make any disclosures to any person. 

Mr. Wales, not daring to communicate with capt. 
Mackenzie, made all the circumstances as detailed 
by midshipman Spencer, known to the purser, who 
promptly conveyed the intelligence to capt. Macken- 
zie, when measures were immediately taken to as- 
certain the truth of the case. Spencer’s papers 
were thereupon examined, and all the details of 
their plans as narrated by Wales, were fully confirm- 
eil. Spencer, Cromwell and Small, were then se- 
cred, and all hands being mustered on deck, capt. 
Mackenzie addressed them on the subject of the 
proposed mutiny, apprising them that all the plans 
of the mutineers had been discovered and frustrated, 
and warning them of the consequences of any simi- 
ar atlempt. 

Capt. Mackenzie then addressed a circular letter 
to each of the ofticers on board the vessel, except the 
acting midshipmen, requestiug their opinion as to the 
course of conduct which should be pursued towards | 
Spencer and the two men who had been arrested | 
with him. Each one returned for answer that they 
deserved immediate death, and Captain MackeNnzie’s 
opinion coinciding with that of bis officers, it was de- 
termined to carry the punishment into immediate exe- 
cution. All hands were accordingly called to wit- 
ness punishment. “Whips were then rove into each 
end of the fore yard arm, and one on the inner part 
of the yard. The prisoners were then brought on 
deck and informed of the punishment about to be 
executed upon them. Sav at once fully confessed 


cr and the officers, which was at once 
He then obtained permission to 


of his command 
accorded to him. 


asked most penitently the forgiveness , 


The following ure the names of- the men and boys 
now confined on board the receiving ship, and await- 
ing the action of the navy department: 

Charles A. Wilson, sail maker’s mate. 

Daniel Me Kinley landsman. 

Benjamin F. Green, ordinary seaman (apprentice.) 

Alexander McKee, 2d class apprentice. 

George W. Warner, ordinary seaman (apprenticc.) 

Chas. G. Golderman, Jandsman (apprentice. ) 

Eugene Sullivan, 1st class apprentice. 

George Kneavah, landsman (apprentice:) 

Richard Hamilton, Ist class apprentice. 

Charles Van Velsor, ordinary seaman (apprentice. ) 

Henry Waltham, (mulatto) wardroom steward. 

Edward Gallia, (mulatto) steerage cook. 


These are unquestionably the material facts at- 
tending this altempt to seize upon a national ship 
and convert her into a pirare, and the consequent 
prompt and just punishment of the ringleaders.— 
What adds greatly to the disgraceful character of 
this dangerons and daring attempt to obtain possession 
of a national vessel, is the fact that one of the officers 
of the ship devised and was at the head of the project- 
ed mutiny; and when we bear in mind that SPENCER 
informed Wares that he had a confederate at the Isle of 
Pines where the Somers had not been, and that his 
chief confederates, CromweLt and SmaLL, shipped 
on board after Spencer had joined, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the mutiny was arranged in 
this port. 


What confirms this supposition is the fact now as- 
certained, that SPENCER declared before his departure 
that he would never return to this city, and on the 
passage out assumed to be able to tell men’s for- 
tunes, and assured his fellow midshipmen in the 
steerage that they had not long to live! words which 
at the time were treated as badinage, but which 
were doubtless bused upon a knowledge of his des- 
gerate schemes. 


All the petty officers who remained true to their 
flag, have behaved in the most exemplary manner; 
and the serjeant of marines, whose name hae escap- 
ed us, left the sick report on the day the mutiny 
was discovered, and perſormed his duty daily until 
his arrival in port, when he was conveyed to the 
hospital seriously and dangerously ill. 

P. S. The mutiny we belicve, was discovered to 
capt. Mackenzre on the 29th of November, and the 
culprits executed on the Ist December. This sad 
alternative, we have reason to suppose, was expe- 
dited by a movement among the disaffected which 


address the crew, which he did, warning them against looked like an attempt at rescue. 


permitting themselves ever to be seduced as he had 


The ſollo ving is a list of the oficers of the Somers 


been, into the committal of the crime for which he; when she sailed from this port: 


was about to suffer death. 
Srexcer asked a respite of TEN mineres for him- 
self and companions in guilt, in order that they might 


Commander—*Alexander S. Mackenzie. 
Liculenant—*Guert Gansevoort. 
eIcling master—*M. C. Perry. 


midshipmen among whom was Philip Spencer, son 
of the secretary of war, and two sons of commo- 
dore Perry. Ilaving delivered the despatches with 
which he was charged, to the commanding officer on | that ne Dip Not. He then acknowledged his guilt and 
the coast of Africa, capt. Mackenzie sailed for this the justice of his punishment, and remarked that hie 
port with the publicly avowed intention of touching; would rather mect such a death there (at sea) than 
at St. Thomas for provisions previous to coming on | to be subjected to the infamy of exposure on shore. 
our coast at this season of the year. A day or twoj The ten minutes asked for by Spencer was extended 
previous to December Ist, and when the vessel was; to upwards of one hour, nearly the whole of which 
within five or six hundred miles froin St. Thomas, j time was employed by him in endeavoring to obtain | 
midshipman Spencer hinted a part of his plans to forgiveness of Saari, having seduced him into the | 
Mr. Wales, the purser’s steward, who affected a! committal of a crime for which he was so soon to 
hearty co-opcration, took an oath of secrecy, &. expiate with his life. Smarr withheld his forgiveness 
which Spencer administered to him, when he was! for a length of time; but at last in reply to SPENCER'S 
made more fully acquainted with the plan of the) oft reiterated request ot “Do forgive ine Smarr,” he 
mutineers. They had arranged to raise a scuffle on | said that he fully pardoned him. 

the forecastle some night after leaving St. Tomas, Every thing being in readiness, the noose was 
while the deck was in charge of midshipman Rodg- 


placed around the neck of each of the culprits, aud 
ers, a nephew of the late commodore John Rodgers; | the officers were stationed about the deck to sce that 
and when the men engaged in it would of course be 


every man had both hands on the ropes. About one 
ordered aft to account for the cause of the distur- 


o'clock, (sea time) on the Ist of December, the siz- 
bance, and when Mr. Rodgers was thus engaged, they nal for execution was given by firing a gun to lce- 
were to seize, gag, and throw him overboard, with as; ward, and the guilty men were run up. 
litle noise as possible. Spencer was then to enter] After hanging about an hour the bodies were low- 
the cabin and killcapt. Mackenzie; and others were; ered down and delivered to their several messmates 
appointed to be stationed at the main hatch, through | to be laid out and sewed up; and in the evening they 
which the crew must pass to get on deck, and at the | were committed to the deep, Captain MACKENZIE 
steerage hatch, through which all the officers except) reading the service usual on the occasion of burials at sea. 
the captain, must pass. All the officers, except the 


SmMauv’s last words were to invoke a blessing on 
surgeon, were to be murdered and thrown over-| the American flag, and to ask forgiveness for having 
board; and the crew, who were below, were to be|so dishonored it; but the others died without any 
mustered on deck. The two after guns were to be marks of penitence. Immediately after the execu- 
pointed forward, to secure the mutincers from an] tion all hands were called to cheer ship; and three 
attack, and such of the crew who had not yet join-| hearty cheers were given for the American flag, 
ed, but who then elected to come in with them, 


which was then waving at the gaff; after which all 
were to be admitted, while the others were to be! hands were piped down, and the usual duties of the 
thrown overboard. 


Purser—H. M. Heiskell. 

Assistant surzcon—R. W. Lincock. 

Midshipmen—Henry Rogers, Egbert Thompson, 
Charles W. Hayes. 

«deling milshipmen—A. Deslande, Ph. Spencer,“ 
*Jno. ‘Tillotson. 

Clerk—O. H. Perry. 

Purser's steward—J. W. Wales. 


The N. Vork American republishes the foregoing 
account, and adds the following: 

It is said that Spencer asked to be permitted to fire 
the gun, which was the signal for execution—but 
when the trying moment came, another was obliged 
to fire the gun. 

The effect of the execution was instantaneous, and 
proved the correctness of the commander's decision. 
From a state of almost open mutiny the crew were 
subdued to their former discipline, and every thing 
went on without the least cause for alarm. The of. 
ficers kept their watches completely armed, and on 
the arrival of the brig here, four of the crew (who 
were the only ones brought here in irons) were im- 
mediately transferred to the North Carolina, and 
shortly after nine more, making in all thirteen—of 
whom eleven were apprentics—were added to the 
number confined. 

These thirteen with the three executed, are all 
against whom complete and satisfactory proof could 

c found, but that the great majority of tho 
crew were also implicated, there is no shadow of 
doubt, though it cannot be so clearly established as 
with the sixteen. Of this, however, we shall hear 
more when the details which have been sent to 
Washington are made public. Sufficient is known 
already to establish beyond a question the necessity 
imperative and immediate, however dreadful, of th 

a 


*Natives of New York. 


prepare to die. This was granted, and he was asked if 
he wished to write to his father or mother; but he replied 


vessel were resumed. 
They were then to get out all the boats and light“ Four of the men who appeared to be most deeply 
en the vessel; after which they were to make for 


implicated, were placed in irons immediately upon 
the Isle of Pines, where they were to meet a confederate. | the discovery of the projected mutiny; but the others 
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course pursued by commander Mackenzie, than 
whom, a more humane, conscientious and gallant 
officer does not hold a commission in the navy of the 
United States. For three days, it seems to have been 
his hope to be spared taking the lives of the three 
prisoners, but when it became clear as light that a 
rescue was in agitation, and thal the mutiny was still 
unsubdued, it was his duty to order them to be exe- 
cuted, and he did it. 

It is impossible not to fee] deep sympathy with the 
friends and connections of those executed—so sud- 
den and so dreadful, and so dishonoring was their 
teking off—but sympathy not certainly unmingled 
with admiration.is due to commander Mackenzie 
and his officers, who were compelled to assume so 
fearful a responsibility, and steel their hearts against 
all the natural pleadings in favor of mercy or at least 
delay. 

ies a noble act of patriotic sel f-devotion. 

Capt. Mackenzie, accompanied by all his officers 
and crew, attended divine service yesterday at Brook- 
lyn, to return thanks to an all-wise providence for 
their escape from the dangers to which they have 

been exposed. i 

It scems not without connection with the fact that 
a confederate off the Isle of Pines was referred to by 
the mutineers, to notice that a rumor was circulated 
some week or two ago here, of the shipwreck of the 
Somers. This may have been designed to account 
for her non-appearance in case the mutineers had 
been successful. 

We understand writs of habeas corpus have been 
sued out in favor of some of the men in confinement 
on board the North Carolina. 

The New York Herald says that the following are 
the names of the persons confined as prisoners be- 
longing to the brig Somers, now on board the North 
Carolina: 


How long 
f Where in ser- 
Names. Age. born. vice. Nate. 
Daniel McKinley, 20 Boston — Landsman 


Benjamin F. Green, 19 Portland 5 ss. apprentice 
Charles A. Wilson, 22 N. York 6 m. sail m. mate 
Alexander McRea, 17 Ireland 6m. apprentice 
The above four were brought home in irons After 
the brig was moored off the navy yard, Brooklyn, all 
hands were called on deck, and from among them the 
following persons were also put in irons: 
Chas. J. Goldenham, 18 Boston “4y. 3m. apprentice 


George W. Warner, 21 N. York 5y. do. 
Chas. Van Velzer, 18 do. 4y. 9m. do. 
Richard Hamilton, 17 Phila. ly. do. 
George Kneavels, 17 N. Haven 3y. 8m. do. 
Edmund Gallia, 22 Malta 6m. old seaman 


Eugene Sullivan, 17 Providence 15m. apprentice 
Henry Waltham, 23 N. York 5y. old seaman 


The ſollowing are the names of those who were 
hung at the yard-arm of the Somers: 

Philip Spencer, midshipman, born in New York; 
and who received his warrant as midshipman on No- 
vember 20, 1841. Samuel Cromwell, boatswain's 
mate, aged 35, of N. York; Elijah H. Small, seaman, 
aged 24, native of Boston. 

Iste or Pines. The navy department, it is said, 
immediately on receipt of commander Me Kenzie's 
despatches, ordered a vessel of war to proceed with 
all despatch from Norfolk to this Island—which lies 
olf Cape Antonio, (Cuba) in latitude 21 31. The 
Island has but few houses on it, which are con- 
cealed in bushes—is of considerable extent, and 
has good wells of water. 

V York American, Dec. 20. 


Cornr or Inquiry. It is understood that a court 
of inquiry, composed of high officers of the navy, 
has been already ordered by the navy department, 
fo investigate the conduct of commander A. Slidell 
Mackenzie, commanding the United States brig 
Somers, in the very trying emergency in which he 
was placed by the mutiny on board that vessel on her 
late cruise. 

The court consists of the following gentlemen— 
Commodores Stewart, Jacos Jones, and Dattas— 
with judge advocate Ocpzn Horrman, Esq. of New 
York. 
CORRESPONDENCE ON THE AFRICAN 

SLAVE TRADE. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 56. 
Mr. Webster to Captains Bell and Paine. 
Department of state, Washington, April 30, 1842. 
GENTLEMEN: Your experience in the service on 
the coast of Africa has probably enabled you to give 
information to the government on some points con- 
pected with the slave trade on that coast, in respect 
to which it is desirable that the most accurate knew- 
ledge attainable should be possessed. These parti- 
culars are: 
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1. The extent of the western coast of Africa, along 
which the slave trade is supposed to be carried on; 
with the rivers, creeks, inlets, bays, harbors, or parts 
of the coast to which it is understood slave ships most 
frequently resort. 


2. The space or belt along the shore within which 
cruisers may be usefally employed for the purpose of 
detecting vessels engaged in the traffic. 


3. The general course of proceeding of a slave 
ship, after leaving Brazil or the West Indies on a 
voyage to the coast of Africa for slaves; including 
her manner of approach to the shore, her previous 
bargain or arrangement for the purchase of slaves; 
the time of her usual stay on or near the coast, and 
the means by which she has communication with per- 
sons on land. e 


4. The nature of the stations or barracoons in which 
slaves are collected on shore to be sold to the traders; 
whether usually in rivers, creeks, or inlets, or on or 
ncar the open shore. 


5. The usual articles of equipment and prepara- 
tion, and the manner of fitting up, by which a vessel 
is known to bea slaver, though not caught with slaves 
on board. 


6. The utility of employing vessels of different na- 
tions to cruise together, so that one or the other 
might have a right to visit and search every vessel 
which might be met with under suspicious circum- 
stances, either as belonging to the country of the 
vessels visiting and searching, or to some other coun- 
try which has, by treaty, conceded such right of visi- 
tation and search. 


7. To what places slaves from slave ships could be 
most conveniently taken. 


8. Finally, what number of vessels, and of what 
size and description, it would be necessary to employ 
on the western coast of Africa, in order to put an 
entire end to the traffic in slaves, and for what num- 
ber of years it would probably be necessary to main- 
tain such force to accomplish that purpose? 

You will please toadd such observations as the 
state of your knowledge may allow, relative to the 
slave trade on the eastern coast of Africa. I have 
the honor to be &c. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Captains Bell and Paine, U. S. navy. 


Commanders Bell and Paine to the secretary of state. 
Washington city, May 10, 1842. 
Sin: In accordance with the wishes expressed in 
our communication of the 30th ultimo, we have the 
ionor to submit the following statement: 

In reply to the first particular, viz: The extent of 
the western coast of Aſrica. along which the slave 
trade is supposed to be carried on with the rivers, 
erecks, inlets, bays, harbors, or parts of the coast to 
Which it is understood slave ships most frequently 
resort” 


The slave trade from the Western Africa to Ame- 
rica is carried on wholly between Senegal, latitude 
sixteen degrees north, longitude sixteen and a half 
degrees west, and Cape Frio, in latitude eighteen 
degrees south, longitude twelve degrees east, a space 
(following the windings of the coast at the distance 
of three or four miles) of more than 3,600 miles.— 
There are scattered along the coast five English, four 
French, five American, six Portuguese, six or eight 
Dutch, and four or five Danish settlements besides 
many which have been abandoned by their respective 
governments. 


These settlements are generally isolated; many of 
them only a fortress without any town; while a few 
are a cluster of villages and ſarins. 

The British, French, and e the American 
scttlemenots, exercise an important influence in sup- 
pressing the slave trade. 

The influence of the Danes and Dutch is not ma- 
terial. 

The Portuguese influence is supposed to favor 
the continuance of the trade, except the coun- 
ter influence of the British, through treaty stipula- 
tions. 


North of the Portuguese cluster of settlements, 
of which Bissao is the capital, and south of Bén- 
guela, (also Portuguese,) there is believed to be no 
probability of a reviyal of the slave trade to any ex- 
tent. 

This leaves about 3,000 miles of coast to which the 
trade (principally with Cuba, Porto Rico, and Bazil) 
is limited. 

There are hundreds of trading places on the coast, 
calling themselves “factories,” and each claiming 
the protection of some civilized power. Some of. 
these were the sites of abandoned colonies; others 
have been established by trading companies or indi- | 
viduals. 

The actual jurisdiction of a tribe on the coast sel- 
dom excecds ten miles, though these small tribes are 
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sometimes more or less perfectly associated for a 
greater distance. i 

Of these factories and tribes, a few have never been 
directly engaged in the slave trade, and are oppos- 
ed to it; but the great preponderance is of the slave 
trading interest. 

To enumerate the rivers and inlets of this coast 
would not convey a just idea of the slave country or 
practices, as the embarkation often takes place from 
the beach where there is no inlet; but we wiil state 
a few of the most noted. 


Commencing at Cape Roxo, in latitude twelve de- 
grees thirty min. north. and running down the coast 
as far as the river Mellacorce, in latitude nine de- 
grecs north, the slave trade is more or less car- 
ried on; but (in consequence of the vigilance of 
cruisers) not to the same extent it was a few years ago, 


Another portion of the coast, from the limits of the 
Sierra Leone colony to Cape Mount, (a space includ- 
ing the mouths of six or more rivers,) the slave trade 
is extensively prosecuted. Here commences the 
jurisdiction of the American colonization society, 
which extends to Grand Bassa. There are several 
slave stations between Grand Bassa and Cape Pal- 
mas. From thence eastwardly to Cape Coast castle, 
situated near the meridian of Greenwich, we believe 
there are no slave stations; but eastward of this, and 
in the bights of Benin and Biafra, along the whole 
coast, (which includes the moutts of the great rivers 
Benin, Formosa, Nun, old and new Calabar, Bonny, 
Camerons, Gaboon, and Congo,) with few exceptions, 
down to Benguela, in latitude 13 deg. south, the slave 
trade is carried on to a very great extent. 

2d. “The space or belt along the shore, within 
which cruisers may be usefully employed for the 
purpose of detecting vessels engaged in the traffic” 


Men of war should always cruise as near the shore 
as the safety of the vessel will admit, in order to take 
advantaze of the land and sea breezcs. Twenty or 
thirty miles from the coast there are continual calms, 
where vessels are subject to vexatious delays; besides 
which, ships engaged in the slave trade keep close in 
with the land, in order to reach their places of desti- 
nation. 

3d. The general course of proceeding of a slate 
ship, after leaving Brazil or the West Indies, on a 
voyage to the coast of Africa, for slaves, including 
her manner of approach to the shore, her previous 
bargain or arrangements for the purchase of slaves, 
the time of her usual stay on or near the coast, and 
the means by which she has communication with per 
sons on land?“ 


Vessels bound from the coast of Brazil, or the 
West Indies, to the coast of Africa, are obliged, in 
consequence of the trade winds, to run north as far 
as the latitude of thirty or thirty-five, to get into the 
variable winds; thence to the eastward, until they 
reach the longitude of Cape Verd Islands; then stcer 


to the southward to their port of destination; sod, ii 


bound as far to the eastward as the Gulf of Guinea, 
usually make the land near Cape Mount or Cape Pel- 
mas. Vessels from Brazil bound to the southem 
part of the coast of Africa run south as far as the 
latitude of thirty-five degrees south, and make up 
their easting in the southern variables. 


Slave vessels are generally owned or chartered by 
those persons who have an interest in the slave estab- 
lishments on the coast of Africa, where the slaves 
are collected and confined in barracoons or slave 
prisons, ready for transhipment the moment the ves- 
sel arrives. They are therefore detained but a short 
time after arriving at their place of destination. In- 
stances have come to our notice of vessels arriving at 
the slave station in the evening, landing their cargo, 
taking on board all their slaves, and sailing with the 
land breeze the following morning. 


It is not unusual, however. for vessels unconnected 
with any particular slave establishment to make their 
purchases afler their arrival. If any delay is likey 
to occur, an agent is landed, and the vessel stands to 
sea, and remains absent for as long a time as may be 
thought necessary to complete their arrangements. 
The slavers communicate with the shore either with 
their own boats or boats and canoes belonging to the 
Kroomen in the employment of those on shore. 


4th. The nature of the stations or barracoons in 
which slaves are collected on shore to be sold to the 
traders, whether usually on rivers, creeks, or inlets, 
or on or near the open shore?” 

The slave stations are variously situated; some 
near the mouth, others a considerable distance up the 
rivers, and many directly on the sea shore. The 
barracoons are thatched buildings, made sufficient 
strong to secure tlie slaves, and enough of them t9 
contain, in soine instances, several thousands. ‘The 
slaves are collected by the negro chiefs in the vici 
nity, and sold to the persons in charge of the stations, 
where they are kept confined until an opportunity of- 
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fers to ship them of. Materials of all kinds neces- 
sary to convert a common trader into a slave ship 
are kept on hand, and the change can be completed 
in a few hours. A number of Kroomen are employ- 
ed, and boats and canocs ready for immediate ser- 
vice. | 

The slave stations are gencrally fortified with can- 
non and muskets. not only to guard against a rising 
of the slaves, but to protect them from sudden attacks 
of the natives in the vicinity, and to command their 
respect. 

th. “The usual articles of equipment and prepa- 

ration, and the manner of filting up, by which a ves- 
sel is known to be a slaver, though not caught with 
slaves on board:” 

Vessels engaged in the slave trade are either fitted 
up with a slave deck, or have the materials on board 

repared to put one up ina few hours. Their hatches 
instead of being close, as is usual in merchantmen. 
have gratings; they are supplied with boilers suffici- 
ently large to cook rice or farina for the number of 
slaves they expect to receive; an extra number of 
water casks, many more than are sufficient for a 
common crew; also a number of shackles to secure 
their slaves. Most of these articles, however, are 
concealed, and every thing is done to disguise the 
vessel. 

It is not unusual for them to have several sets of 
papers,two or more persons representing themselves 
as captains or masters of the vessel, and flags of all 
nations; every device is resorted to to deceive, should 
they encounter a cruiser, : 

Some are armed with only a few muskets; others 
have a number of heavy guns, acccording to the size 
of the vessel; and they range from sixty to four hun- 
dred tons burden, with crews from ten to upwards of 
one hundred men. 

6th. “The utility of employing vesscls of different 
nations to cruise together, so that one or the other 


In connexion with this subject we beg leave to re- 
mark that the American fair trader is sometimes ob- 
structed in the most vexatious manner by armed 
British merchantmen, sustained by British cruisers. 
This arises from the practice which exists with the 
commanders of single ernisers, the agents of trad- 
ing companies, the masters of merchantmen, and 
others, making agreements, treaties, or, as the ex- 
pression there is, „books,“ securing to themselves 
the exclusive trade with the tribe or district. A 
late instance of this unreasonable, and probably un- 
authorised, spirit of monopoly, has come to our no- 
tice near Cape Mount, where the native chief was 
induced to belicve that be could not make a treaty 
with the American colonists because he had made 
one with the commander of a British cruiser. 

The same commander, it is asserted, has also 
threatened the governor of the colony at Monrovia 
that he will make reprisals on the commerce of the 
colony for exercising the usual jurisdiction at Bassa 
Cove, only two or thrce miles from their town of 
Bassa and Edina. 

Our knowledge of the commanders of British 
cruisers authorises us to say that their conduct is not 
usually thus unfriendly; but many instances show the 
propriety of guarding the interests of the fair deal- 
er, Who is generally opposed to the slave trade. 

Respecting these treaties or agreements with the 
tribes, we think that only the commanders of squad- 
rons or governors of colouies should be permitted to 
make them; and with those over whom their govern- 
ment cannot reasonably ciaim jurisdiction, treaties 
should not be inade to the exclusion of other mer- 
cuntile powers trading on the coast, as has some- 
times been done; and all treaties should contain a 
prohibition of the slave trade. Commanders of 
squadrons and governors of colonies should be au- 
thoriscd and directed to seize every opportunity, and 
inake use of all honorable means, of inducing the 


might have a right to visit and search every vessel) native tribes, and particularly the emperor of Ash- 


which might be inet with under suspicious 1 


stances, either as belongiug to the country of the 


antee, the empress or potentate at Loango, and other 
powerful nations, to enter into agreements to puta 


vessel visiting or searching, or to some other country | stop, as far as their influence extends, to the traffic; 


which has by treaty conceded such right of visitation 
and search:” A 

We are of opinion that a squadron should be kept 
on the coast of Africa to co-operate with the British 
or other nations interested in stopping the slave trade; 
and that the most efficient mode would be for vessels 
io cruise in couples, one of each nation. 

7th. “To what places slaves taken from slave ships 
on the coast could be most conveniently taken?” 


If captured under the American flag, send them to 


Cape Messurado, Liberia, or, if convenient, to such 
other of the American settlements as the agent of the 
United States there may wish. 

Sth. Finally, what number of vessels, and of what 
size and description, it would be necessary to employ 


on the western const of Africa, in orde: to put an en- 


tire end to the traffic in slaves; and for what number 
of years it would probably be necessary to maintain 
such force to accomplish that purpose?“ adding “such 
observations as the stale of your knowledge may 
allow, relative to the slave trade on the eastern coast 
of Africa.” 

As our personal knowledge of the coast extends to 
only that in of it comprised between Cape Verd 
and Cape Palmas, it is dithcultto state the exact force 
required for this service; not less, however, than the 
following we think necessary: 

One first class sloop of war. 

One steamer from 200 to 300 tons burden. 

Two (eight er ten gun) brigs or schooners. 

Ten schooners of about 100 tons, each with four 
guns. 

Onc store-ship of from 250 to 300 tons. 

All the vessels to have one-tenth less than their 
complements of men, to be filled up with Kroomen 
on their arrival on the coast. 

A steamer, (to be fitted up, if possible, to burn 
either wood or coal, as circumstances require,) will 
be essentially necessary. 

That part of the coast of Africa from which slaves 
are exported is subject to light winds and calins. A 
steamer propelled at the rate of six miles an hour 
could easily overtake the fastest sailing vessels, and 
would be a great auxiliary M ascending rivers and 
towing boats, in order to attack slave stations. Less 


duty is performed by sailing cruisers on this coast 


sels is much increased by this difficulty. 


to seize and send home for trial all foreigners found 
on the coast engaged in the slave trade, whether be- 
longing to vessels or residing on the coast, (for 
should these persons be permitted to remain, even 
after their slave stations are destroyed, they will 
erect others at points probably less assailable); and 
should be enjoined to extend their protection to fair 
traders, though not of their own nation. 

Commanders of squadrons and governors should 
be directed to destroy all slave factories within the 
reach of the furce employed; and to proclaim to the 
tribes in the vicinity, they must not be renewed, on 
pain of having their villazes also destroyed. 

We have little knowledge of the details respect- 
ing the slave trade on the eastern coast of Africa. 
No instance has come to our knowledge of the use 
‘of the American flag there. From the best infor- 
mation we can obtain, it seeins that a large trade is 
carried on by Portuguese colonics, the Arab chicts, 
and negro tribes. ‘heir greatest markets are the 
Mahcmetan countries bordering on the Red Sea and 
Persian: Gulf, the Portuguese [ast India colonics, 
Bombay, and perbaps other British possessions in 
‘the East Indies. This part of the trade is probably 

Many are also 


‘ 


in the hands of the Arabian vessels. 
shipped to Brazil, and some perhaps find their way 
to Cuba and Porto Rico. 
In concluding this subject, we beg leave to re- 
mark that the ficld of operations to carry on the 


slave trade is so extensive, the profits so great, and! 
2 stance j R 0 `j 5, S if- 1 } i 
the obstacles in the path so many, so various, so dif specie, aud let the specie circulate in the hands of 


ficult, that every means should be used by civilized the laboring and producing classe? Then the deal- 


nations, and particularly by the United States and 
believe that any material good can result without 
an earnest and cordial co-operation. We have the 
honor to be, with high respect, your obedient scr- 
CHARLES H. BELL, 
JOHN S. PAINE, 
Commanders U. States navy 
Hon. Daniel Webster, sec’y of stale, Washington, 


' vants, 


: POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
GENERAL JACKSON. 


Great Britain, to effect the object; and we do not! 


„On finding, however,” says Mr. Dawson, writing 
to the editors of the Enquirer, “lately, that there 
was some fecling in this neighborhood favorable to 
the plan, and that persons seeking for signatures to 


a memorial to congress in its favor have stated to - 


those democrats whose names were asked for, that 
the plan was such an one as would be approved of 
by general Jackson, and being impressed with the 
belief that the plan was one to which that worthy 
patriot was and is opposed, I wrote to him for his 
permission to publish his letter of last year, to which 
[ have received a reply, consenting to the publication 
of his letter. And considering it highly important 
that the democrats of Hamilton county should be in 


possession of the general's sentiments upon this im- 


portant subject, I have to request of you the tavor of 
giving publicity to the correspondence in your paper, 
and therefore propose publishing the latest letter from 
the general on the subject. - 


THE LETTER. 
Hermitage, Nov. 24, 1842. 
My Dear Sin: Your letter of the 18th instant has 
just been received, in which you ask permission to 


publish my letter, or extracts from it, to which you 


refer. T have no copy of that letter, and when writ- 
ten, had no idea of its being published; and as I 
wrote it in haste, there may be errors both in gram- 
mar and spelling, which may need correction; still, 
as you say it may be useful for information to the 
public, having the greatest confidence in your judg- 
ment, the permission you ask is freely given to you. 
I never put to paper any thing but what are my ma- 
tured opinions. 

As to the allusions made to my message to con- 
v ress, had I strength, I would give you the full out- 
lines of that project, if congress had made the call 
on me. But why the call was not made upon me, 
conzress was well aware of my opinion of the con- 
stitutional powers of congress in their legislation for 
the district and the states with regard to chartering 
banks. Iwill give you a concise and hasty view of 
that opinion. ‘That the power of congress over the 
district was equal to that of the states over their re- 
spective limits, and that neither had the constitution- 
al power to charter banks of paper issues—that the 
only power in this respect was to charter banks based 
upon a specie basis, and of deposite and exchange. 
The states having resigned to the general govern- 
ment the sovercign power to coin money, rezulate 
the value thereof, &e. and prohibited themselves 
from issuing bills of credit, or to make any thing a 
tender in payment of debts but gold and silver coin, 
hence the reserved rights of the states contained no 
power to charter banks with power to issue bills of 
credit. Lask. what is a bank bill but a bill of cre- 
di? The charter allows them to issue three dollars 
in paper for one of specie; three five dollar bills are 
issued: J go to the bank with one of them; I draw 
out five dollars in specie; I ask what the other two 
fives represent? They answer, nothing but credit. 
These were well known by congress to be my opin- 
ions, therefore my project was not called for. Many 


|committees representing banks called upon mọ 


whilst in the executive chair to know if I wowd not 
approve a charter upon other terms than based upon 
a specie basis. My answer already was, that I would 
approve no charter; therefore none was presented to 
me. 

Jam and ever have been opposed to all kind of 


government paper currency, let it be derived from 


exchequer or otherwise. If the paper is the real re- 
presentative of specie, why not pay the debts in 


‘ings between the merchant and the laborer will be 
in specie, and the merchant by making a aeposite 
can get a bill on any part of the union. Where, then, 
is the use of a paper currency? Neither the mer- 
chant nor laborer wants it. The merchant wants a 
bill—not a bank or exchequer bill—but upon a bank. 
er where he lays in his goods—as in Germany. 
It is one of the greatest humbugs ever attempted 
to be imposed upon a people that there js not Specio 
enough in the world to answer all the necessar 
wants of the community. Look at Cubat There a 
no paper there. Shut out from circulation all paper 
and specie will flow in upon us as a tide; but never 


A correspondence is published in the Ohio papers will flow to any country that has a paper currency 
than on any other we are acquainted with, from the, between ex-president Jackson and his ancient friend! which will always depreciate. 
reasons just stated; and the importance of steain ves- Moses Dawson, esq. on the subject of the exchequer. 
This correspondence is not of late date. It was com- 


A national paper 
j currency is a great curse to any people, and a par- 
ticular curse to the labor of a country, for its depre- 


We cannot state confidently how long such force: menced in 1841, soon after Mr. Tylers plan of fi- ciation always falls upon the laborer. But with these 


would be neccssary; but we are of opinion that in; nance was published in his message. 
three years the trade would be so far destroyed as to son lately wrote to the general for permission to pub- | debilitated, and remain your friend. 


But Mr. Daw- hints I must close, being-exhausted. I am 


greatly 


enable tne United States to withdraw a greater part lish that correspondence now, in order, it is suppos- ANDREW JACKSON, 
while a small force of observation would be neces- ed, to change any impressions it may have created 
sary until the natives had become accustomed to favorable to the exchequer, and stop those of his 
other occupations, and lost all hope of again engag- own party from siguing memorials in behalf of that 


ing in the traffic. | project. 


Mosses Dawson, ESQ. 

The National Intelligencer on inserting the abova 
says: Comment upon this letter is unnecessary, It 
lis a pity it was Written, or being written, that 1; 


St. t= — 
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F ena arcane, gon GREN Yr Soe 
ublished. It leaves us wholly at ſault as to the | Georgia rail road, 104; Augusta to Charleston, by the 6 do. 100 do do 365 
in plan which the gencral said he was rea y | South Careline math read, 186 miles. Total from Knox- Oxford do. 100 do do DIO 
ve, 1 called upon by congress, and, in asserting vile to Charieston, 2273 wiles. ‘dhe distance Irom shrewsbuty do. 125 do do 288 
\ doctrines on the subject of the currency, resorts Washington city to Knoxville is stated at 516 miles; Stourbridge do. 145 do do 396 
rguments, Or assertions rather, which have been | from Baltimore, through Virginia, about 520; from Stroudwater do. 150 do do 490 
ted over and over again, an which business Petersburgh, V irginia, via Raleigh, N. © 524 miles— | Swansea do. 100 do do 240 
on all sides know to be incorrect. It is in short, | (a remarkable similarity of distances, and sane Trent & Mersey do. 50 do do 495 
such a letter as a discrect friend would be sorry nearly with the distance from New York or oston | 1 have also before me another respectable periodi- 
t rejoice to pehold.— | to Lake Erie.) ; cal, “The London Stock and Share List,” of Sep 
» regret that a Mere The chain of rail roads we have descr ibed, extends | tember, 1841, which cites nearly all the stocks re- 
light, and we P ace it upon record, rather as for about . ) h a romantic and | ferred to in this communication, and, y a carefu 
resent opinions of politicians at healthy mountain region, aving, however, DO tun- lished about thir 
i nels or inclined planes on the route, and none © 


half the distance throug 


rades exceeding 30 feet to the mile. 


when completed be sent from 
or other Atlantic parts. via Savannah, 
twelve days, tO the remotest sequestered 
East Tennessee, for Sl to 51.50 pet ewt. 


gion of country has heretofore depended 
Richmond. 


— — a 


CANALS. 


the 


this route, | important 


This re- | Share List,” in 1841, 
on supplie | 
. York half their 


of those 


fifty railways reported by «f. A. Help’s 
but few have advanced in va- 


derably—11 to below one- 


ed by both these 


ROADS ROM THE ATLANTIC TO l 5 
r TEN SSEE RIVER. Several important nike agons, from Baltimore or 
ail roads are now in progress in the states of Geor- press Of the 32 canals report y 
‘ennessee, which, when completed, will ae ties, 17 have fallen somewhat; Gof them to below 
form a line of communication From the North American. ar; 15 have held their own, and advanced; 2 or 3 
Charleston, on the Atlantic, an Knoxville, ob the : D CANALS OF ENG-|have nearly doubled 10 value within that time. 
Tennessce river. A brief notice of these rail roads LAND. It would appear, from their o our INVESTIGATOR. 
will be interesting tO many readers. of the matter, that the capitalists of Great Britain 
rail road © Georgia extends from as well as those of gur own country have been some- 
| what disappointed in the practical result of many o 
\ improvement; nor 


Savannah to Ma 


between Savannah an 
i THE RAILWAYS AN 


1. The Central 
their splendid works of interna 


have they, in that country, 

so far is 82.275 of extensive commerce, 

is $3.000,- ges, &e. been able to transport, 
lines, either passengers OF freig 

as was at first generally anticipated. 

a circular issued from one of 


+ 


expended 


stock of the company 
reater part of the 


s vicinity, being 


wn account 


their leading con- 


Philadelphia, 12 


LARD OIL 


Few discoveries 


th month 10, 1842. 


than thas of the oi 


pronounced equal to spermac 
been anxi 


cess. 
account of it we 


t satisfactory 


stock is owne in 8 vannoh and it 
held mostly in very small sums The work was By a cu i 5 
. November, 1836, with a force of | cerns, The Grand Junction Reilrcay,” on which a | following ia the firs 
about 1000 men. During the past summer the ope- heavy business 13 done each way (this is material) the | have met with: 
ratives on the road have suffered much with fever, following 1$ announced: A patent has veen obtained by Mr. J. H. Smith, 
articularly those employed in the swamp, near the Low rates of carriage on the Grand Junction Rail- of New York. The substance of his process is as 
Oconee river, elow Milledgeville. The swamp is way between Liverpool or Manchester and Bir- | follows: Boil the lard, either by fire directly applied 
crossed by a trestle bridge, 17 feet high and 2; miles mingham and through to London: to the kettle, or vy steam. When the latter 18 emplos- 
in lengt it is about two years since it was put un- Ist class—F lour, grain, Iron, (common, ) lead, ed, he uses a ateam tube to descend from 2 steam 
der contract. The grading of the road on the weat- | Kc. 158.—558. per ton; un currrency, =~ 12 22 | boiler into the veseel, and coiled round on the bottom 
ern end of the hne comprehends a succession of 2d class—Ale and porter, chains, nails, oil, so as to present a large heating surface to the ta 
heavy cuttings and embankments. The heaviest and and tallow, 178. 60.—578. 6d. per ton, 78 | provision being made to carry otf the water and waste 
ions of the work are completed. 3d class—Dry saltery; cider, Taw sugar, earth- steam. Itis usual to perforate the tube with numer 
enware, soap, 205 00s. per ton, — 33 | ous holes along the whole of that portion of it which is 
submerged below the lard, thus allowing the whole o 
d through the lard. 10 


Hè 


\ receipts on 


this rail road, for the year 
4th class—Packs and cases of drapers’ goods, 


be of con- 


The tota 
ending dist October last, were as follows: i e 
For freight, 991.456 groceries, hardware; 258.—658. per ton, 
a passengers, 30,167 5th class— Glass, CEES, drugs, stationery, an operate with advan 
= . S. mail, 11,912 . haberdashery, 308.— 70s. Per ton, „15 55 siderable capacity —holding (say) from ten to one 
55 | 6th class-—Ripe fruit in boxes, luggage, silks, hundred barrels. The length of boiling will of course 
133,535 tubes, No. 40s.—803. per ton, A - 17 78\ vary according to the quantity of the lard. ha 
Expenses, 70,754 Jm class—Feathes, hats, furniture, and mil- which is fresh may notrequire to be boiled more than 
„ linery, 60s. — 1008. Per ton, - 22 22 | five or six hours, while that which has been long 
Nett profit, 962,781 a | kept may require twelve hours. is of great im- 
Which aggregate amount, divided by 7 108 32. portance to the perfection of the separation of the 
ives the average cost of carrying from Liverpool or stearin and eleain, (or the solid and fuid parts of the 
fat) that the boiling should be continued for a consid- 


London (210 miles) $15 


Manchester to 
12 22, for that distance, 


the lowest rate 
rate of $5 82 per ton 
thing very flattering in 


— 
This sum amounts to about five per cent. on the 
capital expended on the portion of the road in actual 
be added $10 000 for transporta- 
onstruction of the road. 


To this may 
ber used in the 


tion of materials for the c 
uire renewal once in 


The engineer Co 
construction of the road will req 


Jculates that the tim 
By a careful examination o 


{the English corporati 
(“Herapath’ 
and Scientific 


f October 1, 1842, it will be seen that 


47}, per ton; 
being at the erable period. 
for 100 miles. Nor does there 
the present mar- 
on stocks. 
s Railway | and stir into! 
eighty gallons 
them as intimately 


Re- 
the 


boiler, 
When the lard is su 


mixed with the lard in the 
ment of the operation.— 
fluid, gradually pour 
f alcohol to every 


of lard, taking care to incorporato 


Alcohol is employed, 
at the commence 
ficiently 


it about one gallon O 


ix years. 
ae The Monroe rail road extends from Macon to bn, 
hiteball, i kalb county, about 8 miles cast © view, 0 
the Chatahoochee river; total length 101 miles. It present average value of all the railways un reat | perfect separation between 
was begun in 6, and is to be completed and in Britain 1s below their actual cost, more man two- from each other, by the spontaneous g 
operation the 4th July next. l thirds of the whole number are under par; many O! | the former, which takes place when the boiled Ja 
and Atlantic rail road is a state them pay their owners nothing, | | is allowed to cool in a state of rest. Camphor # 
From the same well accredited authority it ap- | sometimes combined with alcohol, dissolving abou 
one-fourth of a poun in eac gallon 0 alcohol; 


Western 


. The 
a, and will be 118 miles in length, from White- 
hall, as above, tO Ross's landing on the Tennessee | PEATS that 6 out of i 
river, near the Georgia and Tennessee state line. 11 ed, are also below par, although the aggregate mar- | which not only gives it an 
was co menced early M 1839, and 52 miles will be ket value of al! the canals in England ‘abe togeth- | pears to-operate with {he alcohol in effecting t 
in operatio the 4th July next, making in all aer. 18 something more than double their original cost. ject in view. 
distance of three hundred and for ty-three miles of con- Three of the leading railways communicating After the boiling has been continued for à suffici- 
tinuou il road from the city of Savannah, com: with the most important commercial cities in the ent length of time, ne fire. is withdrawn, or 
plete that time. i f kingdom arg worth, at the present time, double their | gleam cut off, and the mass is allowed to cool sufficl- 
The Hiwasse rail road; 943 miles in length, from actual cost. a ree ently to be ladled or drawn olf into hogsheads orol 
Knoxville, East Teon me to the Georgia state line, London and Birmingham. 112} miles in Jength, | er suitable coolers, when it is to be left at per ec 
where i unites with the Western and Atlantic rail | carry & vast number of passengers each way, Pat | rest, to cool down and acquire the ordinary tempers: 
road last mentioned. It is proposed to use cast iron value £100—paid in £90—now sells for £183 per | ture of the atmospheres and as the cooling proc 5; 
rails his roi English rolled rail road iron share. ' the granulation will take place, and become per ect 
would ost, delivered along the line of the road, $110 Stockton and Darlington, 43; miles, cost £100, | The material is then to be pu into bags, and presse 
er ton, ( wing to the great expense © land trans- sells for & 255 per share, moderately under any suitable press; which wil 
ortation on common roads;) nor can they obtain Ballochney, 4 miles long, cost £25, sells for £80 cause the lea in to flow out in a state of great puritf 
Power bids m Tennessee iron masters for rolled . : A : there not being contained in it any perceivable por- 
iron. his rail road has been several years in pro- The present value given by this same Railway tion of stearin; an J this practice is 10 de continued 
gress and will probably goon be completed; Knox- Journal” of 16 out of the 33 canals reported, is as until the stearin is as dry as it can be made in this 
‘lie is on Holston, a branch of the ‘Tennessee follows, VIZ: Per share. | way. 
a ver, Whie is navi able for steamboats to this place. Barnsley canal cost £ 100, now sells for £230 The stearin is then, by a very simple process, 
The valley the T ennessce embraces a superficies Birmingham do. £8 15s. for 1-160 a share, which we have not space to give at present, prepa” 
of 41,0 square miles. wee ; present value thereof Pe cult a 180 | ed to be made into candles, the elcain being ready for 
The Jength of rail road communication between Coventry do. 100 pr sh. present price 310 | yse as oil. 
Knoxville and Savannah, will be 503; miles, viz: Cromford do. 100 do do 320 We have seen these pre arations, and they are ful 
Hiwasse rail 9435 Western and Atlantic, 118, Mon- Freu ash do. 100 do do 115 ly equal to gperm oil aay candles, and are much 
yoe, 101; Centrat, 190 miles. The distance to Charles- Leeds & Liverpool do 100 do do 670 =| cheaper. The oil is sold at 75 cents per gallon, and 
ton C., will be rather more, VIz: Hiwasse, 9433 Loughborough do. 142 15s. do do 1320 = 
Weste and Atlantic, 18. From Whitehall to Madi- Monmouthshire do, 100 do do 200 * Question.— W hut description of Stocks have 80 "° 
a, about 755 Madison to Augusta, by the | Mersey & Irwell do. 100 do do 540 sustulned their value during the sae period] 70 BP" 
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R „55 
i, gives abeantiful clear light, and emits neither smoke | line of type to drop at once from the stick into galley, | bean sea and Gulf of Mexico. “ited 
yi ner aret Wine bring. The candles also burn as where he spaces it ont. one or two small vessels, in adestion to these g 15 
well as fhe best sperm. There ate three large man-] The principal feature of novelty in this machine is, maily assigned to the squadron, and these | propose to 
į ufactorics of oi! and candles, we believe, at Cincinna- | the endless chain on which the types are desposited, | add. 
į ti, and one at Philadelphia, and one at New Vork; and by which they are conveyed into the receiver,] It is found that the steam ships Missouri and Mis- 
ı and the demand for oil as yet exceeds the supply.— | and the advantages are, the types are carried forward | sissippi are unsuited to cruising in time of peace.— 
This will enable the farmer to dispose of his pork in a straight line by the endless chain, free from all | Their engines consume so much fuel as to add enor- 
without difficulty, and we imagine the fears of some chance of disturbance, and subject to little or no mously to their expenses; and the necessity that they 
“ that there will be no market for corn, because of the | friction, and that as many letters may be set at once! should return to port after short intervals of time 
' overthrow of distilleries hy the Washingtonians, will jas happen to follow in uninterrupted alphabetical | for fresh supplies, renders it impossible to send them 
be groundless. A kind and merciful providenct has | Sequence; and, in practice, there is a vast number of| on any distant service. They will be useful vessels 
provided ways enough in which the fruits of the words and syllables which the compositor soon learns | in time of war, as guards to our coasts und harbors, 
earth may be used for the benefit of mankind. to dispose of in this way, by one stroke of the keys. | and as auxiliaries in fleets; but they cannot be relied 
(N. F. Farmer. | For example, act, add, all, accent, adopt, envy are words on as cruisers, and are altogether too expensive for 
= 5 the letters in which, following in their natural order, | service in time of peace. I have therefore determined 
TYPE SETTING MACHINE. Itisa fact worthy | may he set up by one pressure of the hand on the keys; to take them out of commission, and shall substitute 
of notice, that notwithstanding improvements in print the endless chain carries the types forward in the | for them other and less expensive vessels. 
ing have apparently kept pace with other improve- | order in which they were deposited upon itand noth- f The Independence has not yet gone to sea, owing 
ments of the age; yet those improvements have been ing can occur to disturb that order. So also with | in part to the fact that her crews have been taken from 
directed mainly in respect of the press to multiplying such syllables as ab, off, dem, opp, and ly. The sav-| time to time for other vessels, and in part to the ne- 
copies with great rapidity. In that department, vast ing in time from the use of such accords (as they are j cessary engagements of commodore Stewart in other 
improvements. indeed, have been achieved; but in termed) may be thus illustrated. The word dccentu- services. ‘The rest of the squadron has, under his 
the more experienced process of composition, (setting alion contains twelve letters, and would require lwen- | orders, been keptactively and usefully employed, and 
> the type,) in which much the greatest number of ty-four movements of the arm of a compositor to set} promises to answer all the expectations of congress 
o. workmen are employed, the art has remained sta- Up in the ordinary way; but with captain Rosenborg’s; in establishing it.“ 
tionary almost ever since printing was invented.— machine it is set up with only three strokes on the] The duties originally contemplated for the home 
Occasionally we have had startling announcements keys, as thus, acecntu-at-ion. squadron, are highly important, and such as require 
of contrivances to facilitate the tedious operation. ‘Captain Rosenborg States that he has proved, by | in the commander the best order of qualifications. — 
— A Yankee in England some time since announced actual trials, that his machine, is capable of deliver- They do not, however require so many vessels as the 
that he had found out how to work it out by ma- ing, or clearing out types, (supposing them to be law establishing that squadron authorizes. While, 
* : chinery—but he failed, we presume, for we heard composed without regard to order of sequence, ) to therefore it is desirable that the squadron shonld be 
nothing of it until within a few weeks past the an- the amount of 400 in a minute, or 25,000 in an hour. suchas to be worthy of the best professional rank and 
nouncement is made in such form as to leave little Already a young man, with only a few months’ prac- talent, it is equally desirable that it should not be su 
doubt of the fact, that machines are constructing,— tice, and without a previous knowledge of printing, is large as to have any portion of it inactive. By as- 
nay, have been in successful operation, by which able to set up about three lines of brevier in a minute, | signing to it the duties of the West India squadron, 
types can be set vastly faster than they have hereto- each line containing about 60 letters and spaces, (this and extending the cruising ground to the northern 
fore been, and at a less exnense. When the appa- We witnessed,) and, assuming that he is able to do so : boundary of the cruising ground of the Brazil squad- 
ratus shall have been perfected and simplified, as it for a continuance, that is equal to about 10,809 in] ron, the larger vessels may be kept on constant duty 
no doubt upon experience will be found susceptible an hour. . . to windward. In the meantime, the smaller vessels 
of, the invention will be a most important one. | ‘We now present the view of the distributing ma- | may, in like manner, be employed in the Caribbean 
The Illustrated London News contains engravings chine, by which a lad can distribute, and replace in| sea and Gulf of Mexico, where the harbors are too 
and descriptions of both the composing and the dis- the composing machine, 6,000 letters in an hour, but| shallow to admit those of larger size. ‘The impossi- 
tributing machine. The compositor would be mis- this would offer no hindrance to the general opera- | bility of beating up the coast, against the trade winds 
taken for a man seated at an organised piano, each tions of any printing office adopting the system of | and Gulf Stream, suggests the propriety of assigning 
small perpendicular pipe of which contains a letter composing by machinery, for there might be as many | two or three steam vessels of medium size to that du- 
of type piled one over another in due furm—his copy more distributing machines employed as composing; ty. These would afford a sufficient protection to our 
is before him in place of a music book. Those pipes machines, according to the relative speed of the two; commerce, while they would serve to keep up the 
or tubes in the distributing machine lie horizontally for instance, three of the one for two of the other, necessary intercourse between the cominander of the 
instead of perpendicularly before him. We extract five for three, and so on. squadron and that portion of it destined to service in 
the following from the description. It seems that, ‘The cost of captain Rosenborg's two machines the Gulf of Mexico. Without the aid of steam, that 
there are competitors for improvements already: must, we think, be greater than that of Messrs. intercourse could not well be maintained—for a ves- 
» ‘In one of our early numbers was given an account Young and Deleambre’s one; but captain Rosenborg sel, not propelled by steam, entering the Galt of 
of anew mode composing types, the invention of himself is of a contrary opinion. The machines; Mexico from the windward, could not regain her po- 
Messrs. Young and Delcambre. We have now the lately shown at work in Howard street, Norfolk street, | sition without a tedions and dangerous Passage 
pleasure of presenting two views, one of a composing Strand, are the first ecmplete ones of the sort, and trough the Gulf of Florida. 
and the other of a distributing machine, both invent- what they may have cost furnishes of course, no cri-}| The duties thus contemplated for the homo squad- 
ed by captain Rosenborg, and certainly superior, in terion by which to judge of the price at which they | ron will afford full employment for it, except during 
every way. to any previous oncs. could be manufactured in considerable numbers for the hurricane scason, when it would not be prudent 
‘The setting up of the types, which Messrs. Young sale. They are now in Hull for some further im-| for it to keep the sca, except in the northern part of its 
and Delcambre were able to do at the rate of 6 000 provements, and will be again submitted to inspection | cruising ground. 
an hour, captain Rosenborg states he can do at the in London, when the alterations aud amendments are} The Brazil squadron consists of the Delaware 74 
rate of at least 10,800; and the distribution of the finished.“ capt. Macauley; the frigate Columbia, captain E. R. 


types, which, under Messrs Young and Delcambre’s | a Simbrick; the sloops of war Concord, commander 
arrangement, furnishes occupation for four hands s 555 Boerum; John Adams, commander Conover; Decatur 
(boys.) captain Rosenborg does by means of one, with REPORT OF se RETARY OF THE | commander Farrazut; and the schooner Enterprise. 
the aid of machinery. ; sod | . lieutenant J. P. M ison: all under the command of 

‘The mode of working with the machine is as fol- commodore Morris. This squadron, Ihave reason 


Jows:—The chief compositor, who sits at the front of , to believe has distinguished itself for good order, 
the macnine, having lis copy before him, performs | To the President of the U. States: discipline, and constant and strict attention to all the 


upon the keys as he reads. By the action of the keys, Sin: I have the honor to present the following re- appropriate duties and exercises of squadron service, 
the corresponding letters are forced out from their port, in relation to this department: I have alsothe pleasure to report that the interests of 
respective copartinents, and are laid down upon an; The home squadron, authorized by the act of the our citizens commilted to the care of commodore 
endless belt or chain, which is constantly® passing: Ist day of August. 181, has been put in commission, Morris have been fully protected and secured; and 
through the middle of the machine, from the right and placed under the command of commodore Stew- that our relations with the countries within the rane 
towards the left. By the motion of this chain, the | art. It is composed of the frigate Independence, the of his command, have been preserved on the most 
types, when liberated and placed upon it, are very flag ship, now under the command of captain String- | favorable and honorable footing. 

quickly conveyed into the receiver, where, by the ham; the frigate Constitution, captain Parker; the] After the return of the frigate Brandy wine, in July 
action of a small eccentric, which is revolving at a steam frigate Missouri, captain Newton; the steam | Jast, the squadron in the Mediterranean consisted of 
considerable speed, the types arc deposited horizon- frigate Missiseippi, captain Salter; the sloop Fal-| only two sloops of war, the Fairfield, commander 
tally one above the other, inthe same order as the mouth, commander McIntosh, the sloop Vandalia, | Tattnall, and Preble, commodore Voorhees, under 
keys are performed upon, and are thus formed into commander Ramsey; the blig Dolphin, commander the command of commander Morgan. I regret to 
lines, the lines being supported by a T shaped slider, Knight, and the schooner Grampus, licutenant Van say that commander Voorhees died at Smyrna on the 
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Brunt. 27th July last; he was an oflicer of high order of 


whichis made to recede in the sume proportion as the 
types accumulate upon it. As each line is complet- 
ed, (of which the compositor is informed by a dial, 
and warned by the bell,) the 5 takes hold 
of a sinall winch by his left hand, by turning which, 
the line thus completed is lowered to tha bottom of 
the receiver, while, by moving with his hand a lever, 
the Jine is removed from the receiver into the justify- 
ing stick. The time consumed is this operation is 
Jess than a second. As soon as the line is removed 
into the justifying stick, the assistant compositor de- 
taches with his left hand the upper end of that stick, 
the end being moveable upon a fulerum, and having 
lowered it into a horizontal position, he reads the line, 
the ty pes standing now ina vertical position. Having 
corrected such faults as may have occurred during the 
composition, he, by removing a slider, which consti- 
tutes the bottom of the justifying stick, causes the 
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merit, and his death is a serious loss to the country. 
The Preble is now under the command of command- 
der Nicholson, and commander Bigelow has succeed 
ed commander Tattnall, who has returned to the U. 
States. 


The original design of this squadron was, to cruise 
along our own coast, with a view to extend the usual 
protection to our trade; but more particularly to af- 
ford assistance to vessels in distress; to make accu- 
rate soundings and observations along our shores, 
from whieh charts might be formed; to afford vessels] On the 15th of July last, the frigate Congress, expt. 
of different classes, always ready to take the places P. F. Voorhees, sailed forthe Mediterranean anil on 
of those returning from distant stations; and to per- the 29th day of August last, the Columbus, 74 capt. 
form any occasional service for which vessels of war, Spencer, was despatched to the same station. ‘The 
might be required. Finding, however, that it was squadron now consists of the Columbus, Congress 
unnecessarily large for these purposes, and that active | Fairfield and Preble, all under the command of com- 
employment could be given to it, I determined to as-| modore Morgan. Orders have been given, however 
sign to it the duties of the West India squadron, and | assigning to commodore Morris the command of the 
to withdraw that squadron from service. This has; Mediterranean squanron, and to commodore Morgan“ 
accordingly been done, and the cruising ground of the; that of the Brazil squadron. This exchange is 
home squadron now extends from the banks of New- made in execution of a plan which I propose for 
ſoundland to tbe river Amazon, including the Carib-, the management of all our squadrons, and of which? 
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shall speak more at large in a subsequent part of say, belonging to she home squadron, Was assigned 
to that service in March last, and is still on the coast. 
Our relations with the the countries of the Mediter- |The rauitication of the treaty with Enzland renders 
mean have been preserved on the most friendly foot- it necessary that a squadron of at least eighty guns 


is report. 


yg, With the single exception of the empire of Mo- should be assigned to that service. 
seco. lu consequence of an outrage, offered by a I regret to say that in consequence of the 


ubordmate otlicer ol that government, to the late tected condition of our trade on that coast, several of 
Onsu of the United States, Mr. Carr, it was deemed | our vessels have been captured by the natives, and 


ecessary to call on the higher authorities to disavow | their crews barbarously murdered. The last 


he act, and to punish the aggressor. This was sion of this sort was upon the schooner Mary Car- 


»yromptly done by commodore Morgan, and after ma- | ver captain Farwell, in the district of Bertbee 


ry delays and much unnecessary formatity on the | miles south of Cape Palmas. Instructions have been 
art of the emperor, ample redress Was offered by i given to commander Ramsay to proceed to that point 


the public disavowal of the offence and the dismissal | and demand such reparation as the circumstances o 
U be at 


of the offending officer. Commodore Morgan ap-|the case may require. This, however, wi 


ears to have conducted this affair with much skill best but little satisfactory, since no chast 


and address, asserting with proper ſirinness the re- which can be inflicted upon such savages can either 
spect due to our laz, and yet claiming nothing in an do honor to our flag or prevent other outrages of the 


mt 


arrogant or dictatorial spirit. 1 have evcry reason like kind. Our commerce with Africa is rapidly in- 
to be satisfied with the part he has borne in this j creasing, and is well worthy of all the protection 
delicate transaction. The friendly relations between which it asks. The protection is to be derived, not 


the two countries are now restored. from any terror which can be inspired by 
The squadron in the Pacific consists of the frizate | struction of a few miserable villages on 


United States, captain Armstrong. sloop Cyane. beach, but from the presence of arined vessels, able 


commander Stribling; sloop Yorktown, Jicutenant | to prevent, 35 well as to punish, all violation 
Nicholas; sloop Dale, commander Dornin; and the | rights and laws of fair trade. 


schooner Shark, lieutenant Eagle; all under te] [uced scarcely add that our duty in the suppres- 


command of commodore T. Ap C. Jones. The St. sion of the slave trade cannot be discharged 


Louis, commander Forrest, returned on the 16th l!a much larger foree on the coast of Africa than we 


September last, and her place has not yet been sup- have ever maintained there. 
plied. “he return of the exploring squadron, lat 
Nothing has occurred, since my last report, to 
inturrupt the friendly relations Cour country with the | to the country rich and abundant stores in 
nations bordering on the Pacific coast of America.— 
Our squadron has, at all times, ably and faithfully 
performed is duty; but it is much too small to ren- 
der all the services expected of it, in that remote re- 
gion. very part of that vast ocean is traversed by 
our trading vessels, and in every part of it the pro- 
tection of our naval flag is consequently required. — 
he few ships, allowed even to the largest squadron 
that we have ever sent to the Pacific, are not enough 
to guard our whaling interest alone. It can scarce- 
ly be expected that five or six vessels most of which 
are of the smallest closs, can properly protect our 
commerce ard our people, along a coast of three 
thousand miles in extent, and throughout an ocean 
four thousand miles wide. I respectfully suggest that 
too little attention has herctofore been paid to the 
important interests of our country in the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘There is at this time a stronger necessity | they should be fairly and properly Jaid be 
than ever. for more strict vigilance and more active world. It can scarcely be expected that Mr. 


in preparing a narrative of his voyage, and 
pleting the various charts of the numerous 


is no fund under my control, out of which 


exertion on our part, to prevent other nations from! even with the aid of the few naval officers whose as- 
subjecting Our trade to injurious restrictions and em- | sistance he has asked. can ina short time accom- 
barzussment. plish a task of so much labor; nor is it reasonable 


The English settlers have, by their enterprise, to suppose that naval officers however killed in 


nearly cngrossed the trade from the Columbia river what properly belongs to the profession, will be able 
drawings and other mechanical works, 


r 


to the islands, so that our countrymen are as effec- 10 perfect the, 
tually cut off from it, as if they had no rights in that and wocks of art, necessary to prepare this 
quarter. The people of various countries are rapid- tion in the style contemplated by congress. 


ly forming settlements all along the shores of the When I had the honor to present to you the usual 
Pacific, from Columbia river to the Gulf of Caliſor- | report from this department, at the commencement 


of the last session of congress, I proceeded 


nia; and this, lov, with the countenance and support 
idea that it was the settled policy of 


of their respective governments. In the mean tine, 
we are dong literally nothing for our own interests 
in that quarter. T0 those of our people who are in- 
clined to settle there, we do not even hold out the en- 
couragement ofa reasonable expectation that we will 
protect them against tie violence and injustice of 
other nations. A few small vessels, scarcely as many 
as we ought to keep constantly upon the coast of each 
of the South American nations on the Pacific—these, 
too, charged with the duties which twice their num- 
ber would not be able to perform—can offer but little 
nid or support to the infant settlements of our people, 
remote from each other, and demanding the constant 
presence of some protecting power. There are ma- 
ny considerations connected with this subject of deep 
importance in themselves, which belong rather to 
other departments of the government than to this.— 
J advert to them only so far as to justify ine in recom- 
mending a very large increase of the Pacific squad- 
ron. í l 

In the East Indies we have only two ships, the fri- 
gate Constellation, captain Kearney, commanding the 
aquadron, and the sloop of war Boston, commander 
Long. Itis owing more to our good fortune than to our 
strength, that our commerce has suffered no material 
interruption. That little squadron has done all that 
could have been expected of it, and it deserves much 
credit for its great vigilance and activity, and for 
the prudence and sound discretion with which com. 
Kearney has acquitted himself of the important trusts 
reposed in him. 

On the coast of Africa we have no squadron. The 
small appropriation of the present year was believed 


our foreign relations, aud notwithstanding 
gent unfaccrable condition of the public tr 


ever bas been, that a suitable nary is absol 


our people, aud the respectabilily of our gov 


Fortunately, there is nothing in the circums 


tion. Apart from the general proposition t 


demands a respectable naval establishme 
all our foreign and coasting trade is conduc 
pint. 


The various agricultural and manufacturin 


that of the occan, is yet far too important 


the command of lieutenant Charles Wilkes, has given 


departinents of natural history. Lam now arranging 
them, under the authority of a law of the last session 
of congress. Lieutenant Wilkes himself is engaged 


made under his direction. In this work, he has, at 
his own request, the assistance of licutenants O. Carr, 
J. A. Budd, and C. II. Totten, of the navy. I re- 
gret that I have no authority to furnish him with the 
additional aid which he has a right to expect from 
the scientific corps attached to the expedition. There 


ensation could be paid to them. Irespectfully sug- 
gest that provision ought to be made for this. The 


the government 
cradnally to merease the navy. Notwithstanding 
the favorable change which has since occurred in 


have seen no reason to believe that this policy is less 
approved now than herctufore,by the great body of our 
people. Itis true that the circumstances in which 
we are now placed render necessary very great mo- 
difications of the systems which would otherwise 
be proper; but the opinion is as general now as it 


cessary to the protection of our trade, the security © 


our country to render this in any degree a local ques- 


is best for the general interest should be regard- 
ed as best for the whole, there is a local and parti- 
cular interest in nine-tenths of our country, which 


commercial towns on our sea board, by which nearly 


so immediate and direct an interest in the subject, 
as to render unnecessary any remarks upon that 


scattered throughout the country, and connected 
with and dependent upon this trade, have an indirect 
interest not less apparent. The great and increasing 
commerce of the lakes, although less exposed than 


10 undefended, even against the single power which 
to be scarcely sufficient to answer the present de- may become its enemy. But the gulf of Mexico him after he has | 
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I had the honor t 
ject, 
the last session of con 
country locks with very deep interest for the results | ed on by that body. l 
af this expedition; and it is due, not Jess to the of- | ument, as containing 
Geers concerned in it, than the conntry itself, that | with this inquiry, whi 
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t the mercy of the most inconsiderable mari- 


e gulf of Mexico. Not only 


h lie immediately on that water, but 


ose whose streams enter into it, including the 


n crop amounted 


egion of the Mississippi and its tri- 


is their chief channel of com: 
properly add also, no incon- 


t in the article of cotton sent from 
f the Red River, and paying tri- 


. 


agencies in its transit through 
is the principal material of 


noth foreign and domestic; it probably 
rths of our exports in its raw 
fland manufactured states. Taking the year ending 
on the 31st August, 1842, it is found that the whole 


to 1.683,574 bales; of which 


1,160,329 were shipped from the ports of ihe gulf of 
Mexico. Of this crop 
ed to foreign coun 
bales were from the po 
be assumed that two 


1,465,249 bales were export- 


tries; and of these expo! is 937, 


rts of that gulf. Thus it may 


-thirds of the most valuable ar- 


of our commerce, foreign and coustwise, is 


shipped in the ports of 
other articles, the productions of the west, the 
proportion although perhaps not quite so large, 13 
ugh to give peculiar importance to the 


of Mexico. The 


single channel. These already ! 
siderable part of the e 
ng process of time, enter st 

trade, both foreign and domes- 


Without pretend 


the gulf of Mexico. 


tobacco, the iron, the lead, 


way to market chiefly through 


a 


orm no ineon- 
ntire exports of our country; 


ing to perfect accuracy, W 


safely assume that not less than two-thirds of 


the entire commerce 
the whale fisheries, pa 
co; and we may, with 
this proportion will increase from year to year, with 


of our country, exclusive 
Ses through the gulf of Mexi- 
even more safety, assume that 


increase of the population and wealth of cur 


western states. 


It is to be borne in mind that nearly all this valua- 
ple trade is carried on through the gulf of Florida. 
o present my views upon this sub- 


in a report which I made to the senate, during 


gress, but which was not act- 
respectfully refer to that doc- 
many suggestions connected 
ch I believe to be not wholly 


fore the unworthy of public attention. l repeat here, only 


Wilkes, 


sout 


tive 
publica- 
the 
a 


upon the 
ing 


the pre- 
easury, II nel 
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enth rate maritime power. 


by any t 
s be correct, I am ata loss to per 


If these view 
ceive What portion o 
flin them. To the states bordering on the gulf of 
Mexico, and to all those which use the Mississippi 
river us a channel of 


Lions o 
tion to decide. 


until its present cha 
To these consider 


country in the w 
to guard itself agains 


from our own sotil. 


to repel an enemy fi 
anded upon our shores. To do 


h side of the islan 


the well-known fact, that in consequence of the 
strength of the gulf st 
virtually no passage 


ream and (rade winds, there ts 


fur our trade eastward on the 


dof Cuba. It must, of neces- 


sity, pass through the gulf of Florida, a narrow 
ffectually blockaded by two ac- 


steam frigates, and probably by one. Even if a 


trading vessel should pass such a biockading force in 


night, it would have but one path open to it for 


great distance, and might of 
f being overtaken. It would not 
ordinary chances of a vessel escap- 


rom a blockaded 


of some hundreds 
manner to any et 
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course be pursued 


port into a wide and open sea. 


The facts to which I have thus adverted show a 
striking peculiamty in 
portion of our comme 


our condition. The greatest 
ree, confined to a single chan- 
of miles, is exposed in a pecu- 
remy having possession of the 


and what would render our condition still worse 


daily increasing 


perity depends on the 
f their country, they have but a single ques- 
Is, or is not, their commerce worth 
the cost of a naval power adequate to protect i? It 
hus no other protection, and it cannot have any other 
nnels shall be changed. 

ations are added, others growing 


of the peculiar 


and institutions, and 

lake and sea coast. 
eat the suggestions offered in my last report. No 

orld has a greater interest than ours 


ut a naval force, that commerce 


a cost which would not be felt 
f our country is not interested 


trade, the subject 8 of a deep 
interest. So far as their pros- 
outlet of the various produc- 


character of our government 
the exposed condition of our 
On these points I can only re- 


tinvasion. If we are destined 


sec amain the «noke of an enemy's camp, We 
uld at Icast be careful not to allow it to ascend 


mands of more important stations; and hence no has peculiar claims. It is believed that there is not in| this we must cherish 


. 


vessel has been equipped expressly for the African | the world an equal amount of commercial and agri- 
sens. The sloop of war Vandalia, commander Ram- cultural interest belonging to any onc country, £0! 


institution © 
which we can 


luis in all respects better for us 


‘om our coast, than to subdue 


our naval power,—not as the 


f aday or of a ycar,—not as a subject 
lay aside, and take up again when 
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ever we please, as the policy or the caprice of the 
monient may dictate;—but as a great and permanent 
institution, worthy of a great people, and demanding 
the grave attention of government; an institution 
resting upon wise system, and worthy to be main- 
tained in the spirit of a liberal, comprehensive and 
stable policy. 
These considerations forbid us to fall so far in the 


rear of other nations, and of the age in which we 
k live as to surrender our due share of the dominion of 
j the seas. A commerce, such as ours, demands the 
„% protection of an adequate naval force; our people, 


scattered all over the world, have a right to require 
* the occasional presence of our flag, to give assu- 
rance to all nations, that their country has both the 
willand the power to protect them. Our position 
among the nations is such as to leave us without ex- 
euse, if we voluntarily strip ourselves of a power 
which all other nations are anxious to grasp. Our 
forms of government and municipal institutions sug- 
gest that a naval force is our safest, and perhaps our 
only defence; and as an additional recommendation. 
of no small weight, the expenditure which this de- 
fence requires is to be made chiefly among our own 
people, encouraging their enterprise, invigorating 
their industry, and calling out the abundant and now 
almost hidden resources of our country. 

If our navy is not to be put down altogether, nor 
abandoned to neglect and decay, it is high time that 
it were placed upon some fixed and permanent plan. 
With a view to this, I respectfully offer the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

In tlie present favorable condition of our foreign 
relations, promising a long continuance of peace, J 
cannot recommend any considerable appropriation 
for building new vessels of war. We have already 
as many vessels as it will be necessary to keep in 
commission; except, perhaps, in the classes of sloops 
of war and small brigs and schooners. A few more 
of these are required, and they can be built out of 
matcrials now on hand, at a very small cost. It 
seems to me to be too obvious to admit of doubt that 
our true policy is to apply as much as possible of the 
appropriations for the general naval service, to the 
employment of ships in commission. 


I hope to he excused for repeating here an idea 
thrown out in my last report, and which Jam anx- 
ious to enforce. because it is the foundation of all 
sound policy in regard to the navy: It is an easy thing 
to build a ship of war; tt is a difficult thing to qualify 
an officer to command her. This simple proposition, 
which every one knows to be true, should never be 
Jost sight of by a nation that does not intend to aban- 
don the ocean altogether. It requires at least five 
years of strict attention to make a good seaman; and 
not less than twenty years of active service in diffe- 
rent grades, to forma properly qualified naval com- 
mander. Surely, then, since competent officers can- 
not spring up with every exigency which may re- 
guire their services, true policy demands that we 
should keep the requisite number of them in constant 
training, to be ready whenever their country shall 
call for them. The best ship of war is powerless, 
when unskilfully commanded. We build fleets for 
our enemies, when we put them in charge of incom- 
petent men. 

In order to carry out this idea, it is necessary not 
only that we should keep more ships in commission 
than heretofore, but that we should employ them in 
a diflerent manner. Our squadrons on foreign sta- 
tions have been generally kept too much in port; 
have been too little employed in cruising, and too 
seldom employed in squadron manqmuvres. To re- 

medy this, I propose a system of interchange between 
the several squadrons, and with that view, to ar- 
range them that no ship except perhaps that of the 
comiunander-in-chief, shall remain more than one 
year on the same station. I propose that the squad- 
drons of the Mediterranean and the Brazils shall 
consist as near as possible, of tne saine number and 
classes of vessels, and that the same equality shall 

revail between those of the East Indies and the 
Pacific. After particular intervals of time, a ves- 
sel of the Mediterranean squadron shall be sent to 
Brazil; and at the same time, one of the same de- 
scription from Brazil to the Mediterranean; and so 
of the squadrons of the East Indies and the Pacific. 
The advantages of this system are great and obvious. 

1. By keeping the ships more at sea, the officers 
will be more exerciscd in their proper duties, and 
will acquire more of the science and practice of their 

profession. 
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of reform, which they have just commenced, as per- 
The bill, asit passed the senate, 


globe; all of which information is indispensable to would, it is believed. have proved as complete and 


an accomplished naval commander. 
5. The flag of the country will be displayed in 


different ports, on many different vessels thereby details; but the changes which were mad 


giving to foreign countries a better idea of the ex- 
tent of our naval power. Heretofore, the habit of 
sending the same vessels repeatedly to the same fo- 


reign station has produced the impression that we | 


had no others to send, and has thus detracted from 
the respect which ought to attach to us as a naval 
power. 

6. Our vessels of war will be kept constantly in 
the tracks of our commerce, and be thus ready, on 
all occasions and in all places, to afford to it what- 
ever assistance it may need. In this way the small 
foree destined for the protection of our African trade, 
and for the suppression of the slave trade, may be 
occasionally strengthened by the presence of ves- 
sels of war, interchanging between the Mediterran- 
ean and the Brazils. But the great interest of our 
commerce inthe Pacific, and particularly that most 
important part of it, the whale fisheries, will derive 
peculiar advantages from this system. At present 
most of our whalers rarely see one of our veasels of 
war. although it is well understood that they often 
need their protection. Our national ships crossing 
the Pacific, should be directed to visit the whaling 
stations; a process by which that distant and now 
neglected part of our commerce may always be 
within the reach of the protecting arm of their 
country. 

The system thus proposed will require, in order to 
prosecute it with all its advantages, larger squadrons 
than we have heretofore employed. The good ef- 
fects, however, which may reasonably be expected 
from it, will, it is hoped, recommend it to adoption. 
The charge upon the treasury need not be material- 
ly, if atatall, incrcased, if the appropriations, here- 
toſore made for “increase and repair,” should be, as 
far as possible, for “equipment, pay, and subsist- 
ence.” 

Ihave caused estimates to be prepared for such 
squadrons as could, in my opinion, be most usefully 
and profitably employed in the manner ahove men- 
tioned. This it is my duty to do, submitting it to 


congress to determine whether, under the eireum- 


stances of the country, so large a force can properly 
be putin commission or not. If the condition of 
the treasury Wl warrant it, (of which they are the 
judges), I haveno hesitation in earnestly recommend- 
ing the employment of the Jargest force estimated 
for. But in order that congress may, without trou- 
ble, apportion the appropriation to the force which 
they are willing to keep in commission, J have caus- 
ed to be prepared a table, showing the cost of a 
ship of each class. Thus the reduction in the esti- 
matcs may be made in exact proportion to the re- 
duction of the vessels in commission. 

Whether it be the pleasure of congress to autho- 
rize a large ora small naval furce, the necessity 
will be the same for placing it on a proper footing. 
The navy cannot be reformed by merely reducing its 
size. In my reportof last year, I invited your at- 
tention to a variety of points on which I considered 
legislation necessary, in order to give due efficiency 
to this department and to correct the abuses existing 
throughout the whole naval establishment. In my 
opinion, every reform necessary to place the navy 
upon the most useful, and at the same time upon the 
most economical footing. may be easily effected.— 
With that view, I respectfully offer the following 
suggestions: 

So far as the materiel is concerned, nothing is re- 
quired exceptffidelity, vigilance and industry on the 
part of those to whom that matter is entrusted, and 
such changes in the laws as will ensure a proper ac- 
countabily. A great deal has already been accom- 
plished in this respect. It is confidently believed 

that the expense of building, repairing and equip- 
ping our vessels of war is much less at this time 
than it was at any previous period within the last 
twenty years. This result is attributable, not so 
much to the head of the department, as to the stea- 
dy and zealous etlorts of those officers of the navy 
| who have had charge of the navy yards. 


‘accountability in every branch of expenditure. 

‘Much has already been donc to attain this object. 
The law for the re-organization of this depart- 

ment has been carried out, as far as has been found 


ras Litue is | ficulties. 
now required, except to establish a rigid system of is oe 


effective in its provisions. as could be reasonably ex- 
pected of any new measure, running so much into 
e init by 
the house of representatives have produced diſheuf. 
ties and embarrassments in practice which were 
not foreseen at the time. The uniting of two bn- 
reaus, whose dutics are wholly distinct and require 
a wholly diſſerent order of qualifications to dis- 
charge them, has been ſound extremely inconvenient 
and embarrassing. ; 

The bureau of construction and repairs, for ex- 
ample, is charged with duties of the burean of 
equipment. It requires a ship carpenter to build or 
repair a vessel of war; it requires a naval officer ts 
equip her. In like manner, the providing of ord- 
nance and ordnance stores has no natural connexion 
with hydrographical surveys; and these two sub. 
jects are entrusted to the same bureau. It would 
probably be impossible to find any one man properly 
qualiſied to perform all the duties of building, re— 
pairing, and equipping a vessel of war; and althouzh 
it would not, perhaps, be so difficult to find one com- 
petent to the dutics of the two bureaux of ordnance 
and hydrography, yet it would probably happen, in 
most instances, that he who was best qualified for 
the one would be least qualified for the other. Be- 
sides, great confusion will necessarily exist in keep- 
ing, by the same set of clerks, the accounts of mat- 
ters so wholly distinct. The clerical force allowed 
to these two bureaux is much too small. Indeed 
this is true, thouzh not to the same extent of the 
other bureaux. The severe labors imposed and the 
small salaries allowed, are positive discouragemeuts 
to a zealous and energetie discharge of duty. 


In providing a chief of the bureau of construction 
equipment and repair, the alternative was between 
a naval captain qualified to equip, and a naval con- 
structor qualified to build and repair. Jdid not he-i- 
tate to prefer the former, and the place is filled by a 
member, of the late board of navy commissioners. 
But, in uniting the two bureaux, it was, I presume 
not perceived that the salary, originally conteinsiated 
for the bureau of construction and repairs, was re- 
tained. Thus it happens that one of the captains at 
the head of a bureau, receives five hundred doliis 
per annum less than his pay as ca 
and less, by the same sum, than i 
of the captains holding corresponding stations in the 
department. This was doubtless not intended aud 
will be corrected. aa 

I also especially suggest that there is no good rca- 
son for giving to the chief of the bureau of Medicine 
a less salary than is received by others in correspond- 
ing positions. He ought to be, and it is presumed 
always will be, a man of a high order of profession- 
al attainments, and general education, holding á S0- 
cial position equal, in all respects, to that of any 
other man. His expenses, of course, will he as 8 85 
and his sacrifices certainly will not be less. OF ths 
importance and utility of this bureau I alread: have 
the most satisfactory proof, in the improved 9 
zation of the medical department of the service. and 
in the saving of expense greatly beyond my CXpectas 
tions. An expenditure, twice as large as the bir 
now calls for, will be morc than twice saved annual- 
ly, by its services. Its claims, therefore, to the in. 
crease Of salary which f recommend, are of the 
strongest character in every respect. 

These defects in the law are obvious. Whenever 
they shall be corrected, itis confidently believed that 
a system of administration may be established in this 
department, as proinpt, exact, and efficient as ean be 
found in any other department of the eovernment.— 
The acts of the last session, “to establish and regu— 
late the navy ration,” and “to regulate the pay of 
pursers and other officers of the navy,” promise the 
most beneficial results to the economy of the service: 
and will probably remove many of the difficultics 
which would otherwise have existed in acconiplish- 
ing all the objects proposed in the reorganization of 
the department. 

The personnel of the navy is a subject of much 
deeper interest, although it | 


dollars 
ptain in command, 
s received by each 


rear 


That abuses exist, and that the 
casionally oflended with displays of 
ble behavior, is not surprising. 


public eye 
disreputa— 


they are seen èvery day, 
without aflixine to thoso circles any individual or 


2. Discipline will be better learned and better en- practicable. The advantages of this change in the even general reproach. ‘The navy is as free from such 
forced, both as to officers and crews. It is always increased facilities of transacting business, and in scandals as any equal number of men in any order 


relaxed while vessels are in port. 

3. The dangerous connexions and fatal habits, so 
often formed amid the seductions of luxurious ports, 
will be avoided. 


the concentration of responsibilities, are manifest 
and great. I regret to say, however, that the sys- 
‘tem is yet very imperfect. It is with extreme re- 
luctance that I bring this subject again to your no- 


‘of society. It is matter of just surprise that itshould 
be so. Withdrawn, in a great degree by the very 
‘nature of their pursuits, 
ence of that public opinion which is the best cor- 


4. Officers will have a better opportunity to be- tice; and I should not do so, if I were not convine- reetive of manners, and with a most imperfect sys- 
come acquainted with different coasts and harbors; ed that it is the wish of congress to make the work tem of laws and regulations as a substitute for it, 


rom the immediate juflue. 


presents no greater dif- > 


i Such things might 
be expected in any body of men equally numerous; 
in social circles on shore, ' 


— oe 


what is there hut their own sense af propriety, to 
prevertcawabadicers fiom fring ite the worst ex- 
cesses? For tweaty years past the navy has receive 
ed frow the government lide more than a step mo- 
ther's care. It was established without plan, and has 
been conducted upon no principle, fixed aud regu- 
lated by law. Left to get along as well as it could, 
the wonder is that it retains even a remnant of the 
character which it won so gloriously during the last 
wur. 

Reform, in this particular, must commence with 
the midsLipmen. After a time, these boys becotne 
men, and these midshipmen become licutenants, and 
commanders, and captains. Hence itis of the ulinost 
importance that none should be appointed who are 
not duly qualified, and suited in all respects to that 
peculiar service. And yet, to this great and funda- 
mental truth no attention has hitherto been paid.— 
The department has been left free to appoint whom 
it pleased, and as many es it pleased, without any 
law whatever to guide or regulate its judgment. The 


{ The officers and teachers shall be supplied from 


those wetustiv in the maval service; and all nautical 
instruments, boats for practice, &c. shall be furnish- 
ed from the navy. This will save nearly the whole 
expense of the schools. 

Instruction in the schools shall be given to candi- 
dates for admission into the navy, and to midshipmen 
actually in the service. 

The admission of candidates shall be regulated by 
law as it is done in regard to the West Point academy. 

No boy shall receive an acting appointment in the 
navy, until he shall have passed a certain period of 

diligent study at a naval school; nor unless he shall 
‘produce the necessary certificates from his officers 
and instructors of his good conduct, capacity, physi- 
cal ability, and general fitness. 

Among those who shall produce such certificates, 
appointments shall be made according to such rule as 
congress shall prescribe. 

These precautions will afford a reasonable assu- 

‘ranee that no boy will be admitted into the navy 


* 
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country is a sure corrective of all abuses of that 
sort, and no man who valued either his reputation or 
his comfort, would hazard the one or the other by 
challenging that public opinion for the indulgence of 
any feeling unbecoming the impartial justice of his 
station. 
the department should be in fact just and impartial, 
but that the public and the navy offieers should be- 
lieve it to be so. 

I propose, therefore, that whenever the secretary 
of the navy shall be of opinion that an officer is un- 
fit for the service, he shall be required to present his 
name to the senate for furlough; stating fully, if re- 
quired so tu do, the reasons for that opinion. If the 
senate, after such inquiry as it may choose to insti- 
tute, shall concur with him, the othcers shall be put 
on furlough upon a certain proportion—say one half 
his pay, and be considered out of the service. In 
this way the same power that appoints will remove, 
and the act, receiving the sanction of the senate, 
will be placed above the suspicion of injustice or op- 


only rule by which the secretary can be governed is | without being qualified for, and worthy of, that sta- pression. 


to appoint those who are, or seem to be, best recom- 


tion. But the watchful care of the government over 


It may be urged as an objection to his plan, that 


mended; aud yet, in half the cages, the boy himself is him should not stop here. He should receive in the] it will create a body of quasi pensioners upon the 
‘first instance, an acting appointment, as is now the, treasury, who have done nothing to deserve such fa- 


as Well known as those whocertify in his favor. Hence 
the secretary acts iu the dark, and must,of neces- 
sity, be often in error. It is a notorious fact, that 
wayward and incorrigible boys, whom even parental 
authority cannot control. are often sent to the navy 
as a mere school of discipline, or to save them from 
the reproach to which their conduct exposes them on 
shere. It is not often that skilful officers or valuable 
men are made out of such materials. ‘The corrective, 
which I propose, is, this: 

1. The naval establishment shall be fixed by law; 


cers to be allowed in each grade. There must be a 


due proportion among the several grades, or else it tile when the character is generally well developed, short duration. 


| 


practice, and not be entitled to a full appointment, vor. 


until he shall have seen at least one vears’s service, 
at and made suitable progress in the science and 
‘practical duties of the service. After receiving his 
{full appointment he should pass not less than five 
'years in active service, at sea, before he should be en- 
tilled to examination for a warrant, as “passed mid- 


This is not true in point of fact. These offi- 


| cers are already in the service, and if they be not 


put on furlough, wiil receive their whole pay instead 
of only half of it. No officer will ever be put on 
furlough if he be really qualitied for the service; and 
if he be not qualified, he ought not to be, and I pre- 
sume will not be, called into service at all. Of 


Shipman.” That examination should be rigorous and | course he will remain a dead weight upon the trea- 


l thorough, and none should be entitled to it who could sury, to the full amount of his whole pay. 


To put 


not produce the most satisfactory proofs of good con-; him on furlough, therefore, is a positive relief to. the 
ascertaining, among other things, the number of offi- duet, attainments, capacity, and general fitness.—! treasury to the extent of one half his pay. 


| By this time the boy will have attained a period of 


But the evil, if it really be one, will be of very 
When the navy officer shall come to 


will be impossible that the diflerent duties of the ser- and, in some degree, fixed; so that the country will! understand that there is a process more certain and 
vice can be properly discharged. In this respect, have good reason to trust him in the higher grades of summary than a trial by court martial, by which his 
the proviso of the appropriation bill of the lust ses- the service. A corps of officers, formed of such ma- dignity and his income may both be reduced. he will 


sion of congress, limiting the number of midshipmen 
to the number who were in service on the Istot Jan- 
usury, 1841, and of other officers to the number who 
were in service on the Ast January, 15-42, will, if 


persisted in, prove extremely unfortunate in its ac- j 


tion. The precise proportion, proper for the etiective 
officering of a ship, depends upon her class. We 
may find, in an average of the different ships, a rule 
near enough to perfect accuracy to afford a safe 
guide of legislation upon the subject. But this pro- 
portion is wholly destroyed by the proviso above 


mentioned, so that it will be impossible, under that: 


law, to furnish the proper officers for the several sta- 
tions of our ships of war, supposing any considerable 
mimber of our captains and commanders to be cm- 
ployed. The inconvenience of that proviso is alrea- 
dy felt, in regard to the medical officers in the ser- 
vice. 1 had the honor to represent, at the last ses- 
sion, the pressing necessity for an increase of the 
number of surgeons and assistants. There are not 
now in service enough to aflord the aid which it is 
the acknowledged duty of the government to ailord, 
to those who are engaged in her service at sea, and 
yet, Whatever may be the necessity for them, their 
numbers cannot be increased. In regard to the for- 
ward warrant officers, such as boatswain, carpenter, 
guiner, &e. the restriction is scarcely less inconve- 
nient. They are appointed only as their services are 


required, so that there is no danger that their num- ; 


bers will be incouveniently great. At all events, 
they should bear a due proportion to the other oti- 
cers. 

2. There should be established proper naval schools 
on shore. Little or no attention has hitherto been 
paid to the proper education of naval officers.— 
Chrough a long course of years, the young midship- 
men were left to educate themselves and one another; 
and it is creditable to them thal they lost, few oppor- 
tunities of doing 80. Suitable teachers are now pro- 
vided for them, but their schools are kept in receiv- 
ing ships and cruising vessels, in the midst of a thou- 
sand interruptions and impediments, which render 
the whole system of little or no value. Under such 
circumstances, the foundation of a solid and useful 
education can rarely be laid. This subject was 
brought to the attention of congress at its last session, 
and a bill, establishing a naval school, passed the se- 
nate. It was net acted on by the house of represen- 
tatives, for want of time. lagain earnestly recom- 
mend it, convinced, as l am, that its eilects upon the 
navy will be in the highest degree beneficial. If 
adopted, congress will, of course, prescribe such rules 
and regulations in regard to it as may seem to them 
proper; but [ respecttully suggest the following as the 
outhime of the system. 

‘The schools suall be established at such of the old 
military fortiications on the seaboard as may afford 
suitable accommodations, and as may not be requ red 
by the war department. - 


pel the officer to retire, upon a certain proportion of 


terials, would probably present few instances of mis- 

conduet or incapacity, and would reflect honor on the 
country, While rendering te it the most valuable ser- 
vices. : 


of the navy, after a time, of all its present incum- 
branees, and would certainly tend to keep it in a 
healthy condition. But it would be too slow in its 
operation for the cure of existing evils. 
there never was a similar institution. 


| 
| 


, 


any country, | pline, and corrupting its morals and manners. 


be cautious not to bring himself within such peril. 
The effect of the furlough system will be to create a 
new motive on the part of the naval officer to exert 
himself to excel in his profession, and to place him- 


The system could not fail to relieve the personnel self above suspicion in point of personal character 


| 
| 


1 


and conduct. The belief, heretofore prevailing, that 
an officer of any standing in the navy could aot be 
driven out; or at Jeast that he could not be kept out 


Probably | of it, has had a strong influence in ruiniug its disci- 


The 


into which abuses have not crept, after so longa furlough system, firmly administered, will serve to 


sequent neglect. Governments and their people are 


} 
| 


period as thirty years of profound peace, and of con- remove this impression; and, with the assistance of 


an unsparing and impartial administration of the law, 


tov apt to overlook the military arm, when there is through courts martial, will soon purify the service, 


no immediate need of ils protection; forgetting the and will long keep it 


pure. When the inefficient 


wise maxim, thatin peace we should prepare for: who are now in the navy shall have been removed, it 


War. 


those unfavorable influences; and the natural con- taxed with the pay of furloughed ollicers. 


Our navy has experienced its full share of, is probable that the treasury will thereafter be rarely 


The ne- 


sequence is seen in the admitted fact that it contains cessity of some mode of proceeding by which the 
some ofhcers who do no credit to their commissions. | navy may be rid of the incompetent, as well as of 
Their number, however, is much smaller than might; the guilty, is universally admitted; and J have not 
have been justly expected, under the operation of so been able to devise any mode more just, more effect- 


many discouraging and corrupting causes. 


Every ive, or less objectionable on the score of expense 


nation finds it necessary, after particular intervals of than that which [ now suggest. 


peace, to revise and reform its military establish- 


If this system should be fully and faithfully carried 


“ments; and the time has now arrived when such a out, I do not perceive that any thing more will be 
corrective may be advantageously applied to the: necessary to insure to the navy competent and honor 


navy of the United States. 


able oflicers. Hitherto, it has been their great mis- 


The only dithculty is in adopting the right process. fortune that with fewer opportunities than others to 


i To dismiss from the service officers who have com- educate themselves, the government has done nothing 


i 
rel. 


mitted no positive offence, would be unjust and cru- | to educate them. 
The nature of their profession is such as to dis- the army well founded in the principles of solid and 


The cadet from West Point enters 


quality them for nearly all the pursuits of industry | useful learning, and fully prepared to engage with 


on shore. 


‘bation, and have been thus encouraged to expect that life. 


they would remain in the service. Many of them 
no have families dependent upon them who would 


i 


be exposed to great suffering if the public support. 


should be entirely withdrawn. 
it is to be borne in mind that the officer stipulates 
with his country, that he will be both willing and 
able to perform all the dutics of the station which he 
solicits and receives at her hand; and he has, there- 
fore, no right to complain that she rejects him when 
he proves either neglectful or incompetent. Per- 
haps no more just rule can be adopted than to com- 


his annual pay. A system of compulsory furlough, 
properly regulated, and guarded against abuse, would 
have the most salutary eflect. To lodge sucha pow- 
er in the secretary of the navy would probably not 
be generally acceptable. 

The natural jealousy which every one feels of 
whatever approaches to arbitrary power, would pre- 
sent a stroug objection with most persons to entrust- 
ing so much to the discretion of any one man. For 
myself, however, I have no doubt that the only dan- 
ser would be that the power would be too cautiously 


aud too seidom exerted. Public opinion in this 


On the other hand 


Most of them have been kept long on pro- advantage in any pursuit whether of civil or military 


The candidate for the navy, on tho contrary, 
is decmed well enough qualiſied, if he be able to 
read and write, to auswer a few simple questions ia 
geography and English grammar, and to solve plain 
problems in the elementary rules of arithmetic. 

Why should this dillerence be made? Important 
as a proper preparatory education may be to the 
army officer, itis even more important to the officer 
of the navy. Apart from the fact that he has few 
opportunitics to improve himself, it is to be remem- 
bered that he is the most frequent representative of 
his country abroad, the standard by which foreign 
nations will be most apt to measure her moral and 
intellectual character: he is also frequently entrusted 
with important and delicate negotiations, involving 
the rights of our citizens, and the peace and honor 
of our country. The function of the naval com- 
mander is much more useful, important and dignified, 
than is generally supposed. ‘lo his skill and vigi- 
Jance are entrusted, at every hour of the day and 
night, the safety of the ship, and the lives of her 
crew. 

The honor of his country’s flag, and in a great de- 
gree her harmonious relations in peace and her pro- 
tection in war, are among the, awful: trusts with 


Still, however, it is desiraisle, not only that 
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which he is clothed. Very few men can be found, {defiance of all the power which it is authorised ta the surgeon's and purser's department, has subject 
ualified in every respect for so high and imposing an |exert. Our own people are daily selling to the j ed the seamen to unnecessary charges, the governe 
office; and unhappily there are too few among those | government timber which they take against law from; ment to constant imposition, in many eases to cross 
who now hold it. who duly feel its importance and | the public lands; and it is understood that large Stine! frauds, and consequently to heavy losses. These 
dignity. Ihumbly think that it is a high duty of| plies of the same timber are already contracted for , losses have been the greater, in consequence of the 
overnment to adopt every means, calculated in any | by foreign governments. It is impossible to prevent | want of proper means of establishing a Stem of 
degree to elevate the standard of character in the these depredations under existing laws. The sub- strict accountability; which would have enabled the 
naval commander, and to fit him in knowledge, in ject is, in my opinion, worthy of the serious and department not only to see the extent of the evil, 
rofessional skill, and in personal character, to dis- prompt attention of congress. If they should tho-j but to apply the proper remedy. The burcanx to 
charge the high end solemn duties of his office. This | roughly investigate it, the information which the de- which these subjects belong have been diligently and 
can be best done by giving him a suitable preparatory | partment can afford will not fail to convince them successfully engaged in devising suitable means of 
education, and by providing proper and ready means | of the necessity of a reform in the laws relating to guarding against similar impositions for the future. 
of removing him from the ranks of his profession, | it, and of additional grants of power and means to! The articles are now procured, as far as possible, 
whenever he may be found unworthy to occupy a the officers of the government to whom they may from those who make or produce them, so that the» 
place in them. choose to entrust this valuable part of the public profits—always large and often extortionute—which 
I respectfully renew the suggestion heretofore | property. have heretofore been paid to the grocer, the apothe- 
made, that there is yet one thing more, necessary io The subject next in importance is the establish- cary, and the contractor for clothing, are saved to the 
complete the process of reform. The naval officer ment of a navy yard on the largest scale, on the wa- government and the sailor. Such supplies as we 
should feel that he has a place in the respect and ters of the lower Mississippi. I had the honour to: are still compelled to obtain in the former mode, are 
confidence of his country, and that the honors and | give my views upon this subject, in a report to the subjected to rigorous inspection, which assures us of 
distinctions which his services shall have earned, will | senate of the 31st of January last. Respectfully re- their good quality and reasonable prices; and when 
not be withheld from him. Promotion is the vital | ferring to that report, I forbear to repeat at large brought into the publie stores, the persons under 
principle of military service; and hence as many the suggestions which it offers. I will only say that, whose charge they are placed are required to ac- 
grades should be established as may be found consist- the object which I have in view is to afford what- count for them with a degree of minuteness which 
ent with the due order and efficiency of the service. | ever facilities such an establishment can afford, to promises to guard effectually against any waste or 
The experience of every day tends to confirm me in the industry of the whole valley of the Mississippi, i extravagance in the use of then. 
the belief that the several grades of admiral, vice now cut off in a great degree from its due share in! I have very little doubt that most of the mechani- 
admiral and rear admiral, ought to be established in the supplies of the navy. The iron of that region cal labor which has been performed at our navy 
our navy. l had the honor to bring this subject to} would Ind there a ready and convenient market; an yards has been too dearly paid for. I can perceive 
your notice in my last report, and to urge such rea- | extensive rope-walk—a necessary appendage to such no good reason why a mechanic should work fewer 
sons as seemed to me to be sufficient in support of the a navy yard—would present a constant demand for hours in the day, or receive higher wages, in a pub- 
recommendation now renewed. I have only to add hemp; the provisions of the west now worth little or lie dockyard than in a private workshop; on the con- 
that this important measure need not increase the ex- nothing. from their superabundance, would find a trary, if there be a difference, it should be in favor 
penses of the navy at all. It will afford an opportu- ready purchaser at fair prices. Every branch of! of the government, in consequence of the more con- 
nity to reward, by well-deserved promotion, many western industry would feel, directly or indirectly, i stant employment and the more prompt and certain 
officers in the several grades, who are well qualified the influence of such an establishment; while the pay. It is certainly good policy on the part of the 
for the highest stations and most important duties of navy itself would be secure of abundant and cheap government to give such wages as will command the 
the service. supplies, sufficiently convenient to the ocean, and most competent and faithful workmen; but this can 
These men, most of whom would soon become the yet perfectly safe from the attacks of any enemy. always be done, for the reasons above assigned, for 
ornaments and grace of any other navy in the world, It is by arrangements of this sort that the navy can the same wages which are paid atthe best private 
are likely under our present system to grow gray in | be made to return to the country twice the wealth | establishments, © Measures have been adopted to 
subordinate and obscure stations; their merits un- which is expended in support of it. The wealth of place the government upon terms of just equality, 
acknowledged and their usefulness thrown away. |a nation does not consist in the quantity of gold With individuals in this respect. 
We may at least be allowed to regret that the higher; which it may have in its treasury; the economy of a! Buta still more considerable source of expense in 
officers of the navy—those who, by their services in nation is not shown only in the smallness of its ex- building, repairing, arming and equipping our ves- 
war, have reflected most honor on their country, and penditures. It is rich only in proportion as its peo- sels of war, may be found in the high prices and in- 
given the best proofs of their own merits, are so ra- ple are rich; and it is economical only so far as it different quality of the iron and copper which have 
pidly passing from the stage of life, that even if our applies the public money to uses more valuable to been used. The department has given much atten- 
policy in this respect should ultimately change, others | te people who pay it, than the money. itself. This tion to these two important subjects, with a view to 
are likely to reap the honors which they have 30 is but another name for national thrift; but it is the the correctionsof the former abuses. In particular 
richly earned. This should be deemed by a gener- | only sense in which national economy is of any va- kinds of iron, the standard has been raised seventy- 
ous country, a reason for adopting at once a pg -lue. Nine-tenths of the appropriations to the navy five per cent. and yet it is found that supplies can be 
which beyond all doubt will ultimately be forced are paid back to our own people for materials, labor obtained at less prices than heretofore, although the 
upon us, if we shall contiuue to maintain any Davy and subsistence. It is thus pul into circulation, pay- quality is nearly as twice as good. The fact, now 
at all. ing debts, supplying wants, and sustaining credit. gencrally known, that proper tests are applied, and 
Iz gain respectfully ask for an increase in the num- | Every dollar thus employed increases the (ax-paying that no iron will be received which docs not bear 
ber of marines, and of marine officers in the lower ability of the people to twice that amount; and this them, has served to create an honorable competition 
grades. Not less than twenty millions of dollars of |tax-paying ability is the true wealth of the nation. among those engaged in that branch of industry; so 
the public property are now exposed in our navy | The expenses of the navy, therefore, are not to be that the most important improvements are constantly 
yards to contlagration and theft, for want of proper | considered a dead tax upon the treasury. They not made. The United States can furnish as good iron 
marine guards. Thefts toa consideroble extent have only go back and circulate among our own people, as any other country in the world, and with snitable 
recently been detected, and doubtless others have | but, unlike most other expenditures of the govern- encouragewent would soon be able to supply tho 
been committed which will never be detected. One ment, they give employment to industry, encourage- world with that metal. 
fire, which a single additional marine might prevent, | ment to enterprise, and patronage to genius. They! In chain cables, an invaluable improvement has 
would probably destroy in a few hours more than the ; perform, to a great extent, the office of a protective | been made. None but the very best iron is ever ap- 
expenses of the whole marine force for ten years. | tariff, in developing and bringing into use various plicd to that use; and an apparatus is now in pro- 


Surely it cannot be true cconomy to leave so much | sources of our national wealth, particularly in cop- gress and very nearly completed, for subjecting the 
of the public property exposed to such great dangers, | per, iron, hemp, provisions and coal. The effect of | cables. when finished, to dhermotension. A long se- 
for want of so cheap a protection as a few additional | even a small disbursement, so made, upon the pub-| ries of careful and accurate experiments has ascer- 
marines. lic prosperity and comfort, is much more important! tained that this process adds seventeen per cent. to its 
It is an object of great interest to me, to make the | and extensive than the first view of it would lead us strength. By this means the weight, and consequent. . 
navy subservient to the encouragement of American | to suppose. ly the cost of a cable of given strength is greatly di- 
industry. This may be done, not only by the protec- am far from saying that taxes ought to be levied; ininished; and so also is the labor of handling it on: 
tion which it affords to American commerce, (upon | merely for the purpose of so cxpending them. No] board ship. For this great improvement, we are in- 
which Ihave already commented,) but also by means | tax should be imposed, direct or indirect, which is | debted to the scientific information and industrious | 
of the supplies which it requires. We are probably | not required for the legitimate and proper uses off researches of professor Walter R. Johnson, of Phila- : 
the only people in the world who can, with perfect | 
convenience, build, equip, arm, feed and clothe a 
navy of the largest size from our own home resoure- 
es. A nation of any magnitude, having all the ma- 
terials of war constantly at its command, is essen- 
tially powerful. Hence it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we should adopt a policy calculated at 
once to cherish and develope these sources of our 
strength and security. The measures more imme- 
diately necessary to accomplish this object have al- 
ready been brought to the notice of congress; but as 
they have not yet been acted on, it would seem to be 


delphia. It is impossible to calculate its value to the 
whole navigating interest to the world. The fate of 
the largest ship and of all her crew often depends 
upon the strength of her cables; so that a little moro 
or less of strength in a single link may save or dee: 
stroy her. J have considered it therefore, of tho: 
emphatically the case with almost the entire appro-| utmost importance to improve, by every practicable, 
riation to the naval service. It is confidently be-] means, the quality of chain cable iron. It is believed | 
ie ved that such appropriations, as liberal as any con- that even at the present day we are not surpassed in, 
venient and proper revenue system will allcw, may be, this respect by any other nation; and if improvements 
and of necessity must be, applied to tuses far more shall advance hereafter, as rapidly as heretofore, we; 
valuable, to the people who pay them, than the mo-) may in a short time safely challenge the competition, 


government. But if a necessity for the tax can be 
shown to exist; if the purposes to which it is pro- 
posed to-apply it, clearly appear to be useful and 
profitable to the country far beyond the measure of 
the tax itself; it ceases to be a burden, and is reliev- 
ed from all fair objection. Such, in my opinion, is 


roper that I should again refer to them. ney itself,” and that, far from being an oppressive of the worid. 
‘he first in importance is the preservation of navy | burden, they will operate as a measure of positive; A similar improvement has been made in iron fot 
timber growingon the public lands. No other coun- | relief. ordnance. Too much importance cannot be attache 


In looking for the sources of unnecessary expense to the soundness of cannon. The bursting of a single 
throughout the naval establishment, I have found: gun in battle is often more disastrous than many 
much to correct. It cannot be denied that our navy | broadsides from an enemy. It not only destroys life 

and withdraws so much from the effective battery of 


try possesses so rich a store of this material as the 
United States. Properly protected, it would afford 
a supply for the largest navy in the world, for an in- 
definite time, without any sensible diminution. But 
I regret to say that the laws which have been enact- 


has cost much more than it ought to have cost, con- 
sidering the small amount of vessels that we have] the ship, but it also creates confusion and disorder 
ed with this view are in some respects inoperative, | usually kept in commission. I do not know that this! excites in the minds of the crew distrust in the sound 
and in all respects inefficient. Depredations of the could have been very easily prevented under the ſor- ness of the other guns, and thus discourages and rene 
most ruinous kind ate daily committed, in spite of all | mer defective organization of the department. ‘Tne ders them timid. Hence, no consideration of merg 
the vigilance which this department can use, and in mode heretofore pursued of obtaining the supplies of money saving should ever enter into the arrang 
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this idea this department is acting. No cannon is 
received which does not bear the most satisfactory 
tests, and yet it is not found that the cost of ordnance 
is any greater than heretofore. On the contrary. 
guns of the same kind which have heretofore cost 
more than one hundred and thirty dollars per ton, 
have recently been contracted for at ninety-five dol- 
lars. 

In copper, the frauds which have been practised up- 
on the guvernment have been gross and enormous.— 
Pure copper ought to last upon a ship’s bottom twen- 
ty years; and yet that which we have used upon our 
ships of war has not lasted upon an average more 
than seven. Upon examining a portion of the copper 
recently taken from the bottom of the Columbus, I 
found that it exhibited the appearance of worm eaten 
wood; the reason of which 1s that it was full of im- 
purities, which corroded and fell off. Even that which 
remained, instead of possessing the toughness which 
belongs to pure copper, would not bear to be bent, but 
broke short off like a piece of cast iron. It is im- 
possible to be too careful in procuring an article so 
costly as copper. Nothing but the application of 
proper scientific tests can detect its impurities, or 
prevent the grossest and most ruinous impositions.— 
A single defective sheet on the bottom of a large ship 
will render it necessary fo bring her into dock, and 
will thus cost the country ten times as much as would 
have been required to prevent any such result. The 
copper in a ship's bottom is no small part of her en- 
tire cost; and thia cost is more than doubled by using 
copper of bad quality. 

The great importance of guarding against the im- 
position in this respect, has induced the department 
to institute a seties of experiments, under the man- 
agement of professor Johnson, the result of which 
promises to be of great benefit to the economy of the 
service. These results I have the honor to commu- 
nicate in a copy of Mr. Johnson’s report, hereto an- 
nexed. 


As steamships will hereafter form a part of our na- 
vy, it becomes important to ascertain what kind of 
fuel canbe most advantageously used. With this 
view, I have taken measures to cause a proper anal- 
ysis tobe made, of the several coals of our country, 
and also of those of England. All persons interested 
in this subject were invited by public advertisement to 
send samples of their coal to the navy yard in Wash- 
ington, in order that a proper comparison might be 
made, under suitable philosophical tests. About thir- 
ty samples have been sent, and some progress has 
been made in the examination of them. Professor 
Johnson, to whom this investigation has been entrus- 
ted, was called from Washington before any conclu- 
sive results had been obtained; but his experiments 
will be resumed as soon as possible, and will undoub- 
icdly present a mass of most uscful information on 
this important subject. 

The application of scientific principles in the me- 
chanical arts is now universal. The mere artizan, 
whose skill is only derived from practice, is far be- 
hind the times. Science is now lending her aid to 
the arts, in all their departments, expandmg their 
powers, multiplying their uses, and perfecting their 
works. I respectfully suggest that this aid is ne 
Where more important, than in the various operations 
connected with a naval establishment. When we 
consider the number and variely of the materials 
swhich are used, the costliness of many of them, and 
the high importance that they should all be of the 
best und mo-t durable kinds, the propriety of sub. 
jecting them to all neccssary tests, and of improving 
their cquality as far as possible, will at once be ad- 
mitted. 

This enn be done only by the union of science with 
practical skill. The knowledge which we obtain from 
experience is always slow, always costly, and nol 
always sure; that which we obtain from experiment, 
particularly in physical science, rarely deceives, and 
seldom fails riehly to repay us. The experiments 
which have already been made, under the direction 
ef this department, have imparted to it a degree of 
information which could not have beenjderived from 
any other source, and which will more than repay 
their cost, in the building of a single ship. These 
experiments, however, are but the beginning of what 
might be accomplished in the same way. If the de- 

artment were ina condition to avail itself of the 
Improvements which are daily made in practical 
science, the most important results would soon be 
realized, in the improved quality of our ships, and in 
the general economy of the service. I respectfully 
recoms.endthe subject to the favorable cousideration 
of congress. 

J shailin a tew days have the honor to lay before 
conzress a code of rules and regulations for the navy, 
prepared iu obedience to their directions. 


J invite attention to the existing Jaws on the sub- 


ject of navy pensions, which appear to me to need 
many changes and modifications. 

I have thus, sir, submmitted without reserve my 
views of the present condition and actual require- 
ments of our naval service. It is my duty to do this 
without reference to any other considerations,— 
Whether my recommendations shall be adopted or 
not. must of course depend on the view which may be 
taken of them by the legislative departments of the 
government. Jn presenting my own views, I simply 
discharge my own duty, to those to whose better 
judgment all the measures which J have proposed 
must be referred. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

A. P. UPSHUR. 
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TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 


- UNITED STATES—THIRD SESSION. 
SENATE. 

Decemper 15. The Hon. J. C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, appeared in his seat. 

Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from the 
chamber of commerce of Philadelphia in favor of the 
ware house system. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to inform the senate whether the quin- 
tuple treaty for the suppression of the slave trade 
has been communicated to the government of the 
United States in any form whatever; and, if so, by 
whom, for what purpose, and what answer may have 
been returned to such communication. 

Also, to communicate to the senate all the infor- 
mation which may have been received by the govern- 
ment of the United States going to show that the 
“course” which the government might take in relation to 
said trealy has excited no small degree of attention and 
discussion in Europe. 

Also, to inform the senate how far the ‘carm ani- 
madversions” and the great political excitement” which 
this treaty has caused in Europe, have any applica- 
tion or reference to these United States. 

Also, to inform the senate what danger there was 
of having “the laws and the obligations” of the United 
States in relation to the suppression of the slave trade 
“executed by others,” if we did not “remove the pretext 
and motive for violating our flug and cxecuting our laws,” 
by entering into the stipulations for the African 
squadron, and the remonstrating embassies which are 
contained in the 8th and Yth sections of the late Bri- 
tish treaty. 

A joint resolution was received from the house, 
and read, so amending the 19th rule as to prevent 
any intoxicating liquors from being offered for sale, 
or exhibited within the capitol or the public grounds 
adjacent, and that the restaurateurs be forthwith re- 
moved from the capitol. 

On motion, Ordered, That when the senate adjourn, 
it adjourn to mect on Monday next. 

The senate then procecded to the consideration of 
executive business, and, after some time spent there- 
in, adjourned. 

December 19. The hon. Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Walker, of Miss., Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, and Mr. 
Sevier, of Arkansas, appeared in their seats. 

The president laid before the senate an elaborate 
report from the scerctary of the navy, in relation to 
the growth and culture of American hemp, together 
with much other statistical information in relation to 
the imports, exports, &c. of hemp. 

Mr. Huntington, from the committee on com- 
merce, reported a bill allowing drawback upon fo- 
reign merchandise exported in the original packages 
to Chihuahua and Santa Fe, in Mexico, without 
amendment, and recommending its immediate pass- 
age. í 
SMr. Linn, introduced on leave, a bill to authorise 
the adoption of measures for the occupation and 
settlement of the territory of Oregon, for extending 
certain portions of the laws of the United States 
over the same, and for other purposes. 

[The bill, on motion of Mr. Linn, was referred to 
a select committee, to be appointed by the chair. 
The committee consists of Messrs. Linn, Walker, 
Sevier, Merrick and ps.] 

Mr. Conrad submitted the ſollowing: 

Reselved, That the secretary of state be requested 
to communicate to the senate (if not incompatible 
with the public interest) whether the amount due 
and payable by Mexico for indemnity to citizens of 
the United States, under the late convention, has 
been paid in conformity with the terms of said con- 
vention; if i ot, whether any and what measures 
have been adopted by our government to obtain or 
enforce payment; as also, to obtain the recognition 
of such claims as were submitted to, but not finally 
acted upon, by the lato joint commission. 


On motion of Mr. Walker, 

Resolred, That the committee on the publie land: 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of per- 
mitting the state of Mississippi to appropriate 
825,000 of the 2 per cent. fund of said state u- 
wards the completion of the rail road leading from 
Jackson to Brandon, upon the conditions designated 
by said state. 

A message was received from the house of repre. 
sentatives announcing the death of the hon. Rickad 
V. Habersham, and the proceedings thereon, when 

Mr. Berrien rose and addressed the senate on the 
melancholy occurrence with an eulogy on the de 
ceased, and concluded by offering the usunal resolv 
tions of respect for his memory, which were unan» 
mously adopted, and the senate adjourned.” 

DecemBen 20. The president of the senate lad 
before the body a communication from the treasury 
department, covering a report from Mr. Hassier, s> 
perintendent of the coast survey, and showing the 
progress made therein during the present year. 

After the presentation of petitions, several bills cf 
a private character were presented; and also, by Mr. 
Smith, of Indiana, a bill to provide for ascertaining 
and disposing of the lead mineral lands in the states 
of Illinois and Arkansas, and the territories of Wis 
konsan and Iowa. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Benton, calling oa 
the president for information as to the Quintuple 
treaty, came up in its order, when a debate ensued, 
in which Messrs. Archer, Benton, King, and other 
participated; when the resolution was postponed until 
‘Thursday next, and ordered to be printed. 

The senate then adjourned. 


Drcemper 21. Mr. Linn, from the select com 
mittee to which it was referred, reported the bill to 
authorise the adoption of measures for the occupè 
tion and settlement of the territory of Oregon, and 
for extending certain portions of the laws of the U. 
States over the same, and for other purposes, with 
certain amendments. 

Mr. Linn submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the president be requested to in 
form the senate of the nature and extent of the “im 
formal communications” which took place between 
the American secretary of state and the British special 
minister, during the late negotiations at Washingtos 
city, upon “the subject of the claims of the United 
States and Great Britain to the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains; and also to inform the senate 
what were the reasons which prevented “any agree- 
ment upon the subject at present, and which made it 
‘tneapedient to include that subject among Uke subjects of 
formal negoliation ” 

Mr. Benton submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to inform the senate whether the late 
special minister from Great Britain to the United 
States made any proposition, informal or otherwise, 
to the negotiator on the part of the United States 
for the assumption or guaranty of the state debts by 
the government of the United States to the holders 
of said debts. 

On motion of Mr. Linn, 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be requested 
to send to the senate a copy of lieut. Freemont’s report 
of his recent exploring expedition to the Rocky 
mountains, made under the direction of the war de 
partment. 

On motion of Mr. Linn, 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be directed to 
communicate to the senate the report of the board of 
commissioners to select sites for western armories. 

Mr. Allen submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the 46th rule for conducting bus 
ness in the senate, and which requires the senate ta 
close its doors when transacting executive business, 
be rescinded, and the senate shall hereafter sit with 
open doors when transacting all business, except 
treaties. 

The bill granting donations of land to certain per- 
sons in the state of Arkansas, was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and after further proccedings of minor im- 
portance, the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 15. The speaker announced the 
following asthe committee on international copyrizht: 
Mr. Kennedy. of Maryland; Mr. Winthrop, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr. Brockivay, of Connecticut; Mr. MWe 
Keon, of New York; Mr. Cushing, of Massachusetts. 

The house then resolved itself into committee of 
the whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Briggs 
of Massachusetts, in the chair. ba 

And, on motion of Mr. Fillmore, the committee 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses 
of government for the half calendar year ending the 
30th day of June, 1843.“ And the bill having Grst 
been read through, was taken up by items. 
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pages of the bill, the committee rose and reported 
progress. 

On motion of Mr. Cocper, of Penn., another mem- 
ber was ordered to be appointed on the committee 
of Indian affairs, vice Mr. Gicin, of Miss., appoint- 
ed, but not yet arrived. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Fillmore, the speaker laid 
before the house sundry executive communications. 
And then the house adjourned. 

Fawar, Dec. 16. Mr. Green, of Ky., appeared 
in his scat. 

Mr. Bronson submitted a resolution calling from 
the secretary of the treasury a statement of fees 
taxed by the clerks of the United S ates courts in 
cases of admiralty and bankruptcy, &c. Adopted. 

Mr. Teland asked leave to offer the following re- 
solution, Which was read for information: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be di- 
rected to inform this house whether any charges 
have at any time been preferred to the department 
against Jonathan Roberts, late collector of the port 
of Philadelphia, relative to his discharge of the du- 
ties of said office; and if any have been, that he be 
directed to furnish copies of the same. Also, that 
he transmit to this house copies of any order. in- 

struction, or request, addressed to the said Jonathan 
Roberts, to remove or appoint any subordinate offi- 
cers of the customs at the port of Philadelphia 
Also, a copy of the order cr letter dismissing him 
from the Office of collector of the said port, and co- 
pies of all letters and papers in possession of the de- 
partment relating to the subjects embraced by this 
resolution. f 

Mr. Weller objected—and a suspension of the 
rules being moved, the vote was yeas 96, nays 81, 
| (not two-thirds), so the rules were not suspended for 
the purposc of considering the resolution. 

The house then resolved itself into committee on 
the general appropriation bill, and the day's session 
was devoted chiefly to a motion by Mr. Aycrigg, of 
N. Jersey,to strike out the item appropriating 
$50,000 for the coust survey. The merits of Mr. 
Hassler, its superintendent were somewhat assailed, 
and finally, the committee rose, reported progress, 
and the house adjourned. 


Saturpay, Dec. 17. Mr. Gwin, of Miss., and 
Mr. D. JI. Lecis, of Alabama, took their seats. Mr. 
Campbell, of S. C., introduced to the house, the hon. 
S. W. Trott, representative elect from the state of 
S. C., (vice S. H. Buller, resigned), who was qualifi- 
ed and took his seat. 

Mr. Everett gave notice that he would ask leave to 
introduce at first opportunity a bill entitled “a bill to 
revive and establish the public credit.” 

Mr. Ingersoll presented a memorial of claimants 
under French spoliations prior to 1800. Referred 
to committce of the whole house. 

The house went into committee of the whole and 
resumed the consideration of the general appropria- 
tion bill and of the motion to strike out the item ap- 
propriating $50,000 to the coast suey. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll strenuously opposed the motion 
and vindicated Mr. Hassler. 

Mr. Reynelds advocated the motion. 

Mr. Gilmer would advocate the motion not in re- 
ference to the qualifications or not, of Mr. Hassler, 
but on the grounds of absolute necessity for re- 

trenchment. But as he was willing to grant some- 
thing for this survey, he moved to strike out „fifty“ 
and insert twenty.“ 

Mr. .Jycrigg accepted the amendment. 

The committee at this stage rose and reported pro- 

gress. 

After having one or two executive communica- 
tions Jaid before them, the house adjourned. 

Monpay, Dec. 19. Mr. Gamble rose and address- 
ed the house as follows: The present congress, it is 
belie ved, has oftcucr performed the painful duty of 
announcing the death of its members than any which 
has preceded it under the government. In the first 
weck of our session we were called upon to pay the 
last tribute of respect to the memory of one who 
died on his way to the seat of government to resume 

his duties as a member of this body; and to-day the 
duty has devolved npon me to communicate to the 
house the mournful mtelligence which has reached 
us of the death of another member of this branch 
of the national legislature. For some tine we en- 
tertained hopes that the rumor of his death was un- 
founded, cr, at most, premature; but it is at length 
reduced to a painful certainty that Richard W. Ha- 
bersham is no more. He has finished his course on 
earth; his scat in this hall is vacant; and he now 
sleeps in bis silent tomb. His constitution being na- 
turally feeble, and his health somewhat impaired 
when l. e first tock his scat as a member of this body, 
which, added to the severity of the climate and his 
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than he was able to endure, brought on a disease] the proviso shall read us follows: ‘Provided, That, On moti 
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After having disposed of thirteen of the thirty | 
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this act shall not affect any case or procceding in 


which has only terminated in his death; which pain- | 


ful event, as we are informed, took place at his resi- 


bhankeuptcy commenced before the passage of this 


dence in Habersham county, Georgia, on the second act. or any pains, penalties, or forfeitures incurred 
day of this month, surrounded by his family and, under the said act; but every such procecding may 


friends. Mr. Habersham was a descendant of the 
most honorable and distinguished families in Geor- 
gia. Ile was endowed with more than ordinary 
5 of mind, which was enlarged and cultivated 

y a liberal education. Being thus qualified, he early 
engaged in public life, and, by a long course of up- 
right conduct and unbending integrity, he acquired a 
degree of confidence which few attain, and. what is 
still more rare, which he never abused. He has oc- 
cupied stations of honor and trust, both under the 
federal and state governments, the dutics of which 
he discharged to the full requisitions of the law and 


t 


* 
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be continued to its final consummation in like mane 


ner as if this act had not been passed.’ ” 


Mr. Barnard said he would consent to withdraw 
his motion to commit the bill on one condition, name- 
ly, that he might offer, instead of the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, ano- 
ther which he now held in his hand, aud which was, 
in fact, a substitute for the bill. It was read, as fol- 
lows: 

“That so much of the act entitled ‘an act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy throuchout 
the United States,” approved on the 19th day of Au- 


entire satisfaction of those with whom he had official | gust, 1841, as authorises any person owing debts to 


transactions. 


apply, by petition, for the benefit of said act, togeth- 


In eighteen hundred and thirty-eight he was elect- i er with all the parts of said act which are applica- 


ed as a member of congress, and continued in that 


le solely to the mode of obtaining the benefit uf the 


character until his death. To you, sir, and his asso- | provisions of such act in bel, alf of debtors, by the 
ciates here, I need say nothing. You have witnessed; voluntary petition of such debtors, without the con- 


his course; you appreciate his worth as a man, and 
his usefulness as a member of this body. And not- 
withstanding the political asperity of the times dur- 


currence or aid of their creditors, be and the same 
is hereby repealed: Provided, That this act shall not 
affect any case or proceeding in bankruptcy already 


ing which he has been a member, and although he commenced, or which shall be commenced before 
has been firm and unwavering in his political course, the 4th day of July next, or any pains, penalties, or 
yet I believe he never indulged in a sentiment, or: furfcitures preseribed and incurred, or whici shall 
suffered an expression to escape his lips, at which! be incurred under said act.” 


even the most sensitive political opponent could just- 
ly take exception. His errors and infirmities, if any 
he had—and none are ſaultless— were of the head, 
and not of the heart.“ He was amiable, generous, 
and forgiving in his disposition; his home was the 
centre of kindness and hospitality, and his hand ever 
open to the calls of charity. It may be said of him, 
what can with truth be said of him, that he has gone 
and not left an enemy behind him. In his lamented 
death, Georgia has lost one of her most useful, vir- 
tuous, and talented citizens; one of her most distin- 
guished, patriotic, and cherished sons; and his fami- 
ly have sustained a loss which cannot be repaired 
by time. May that being who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb” comfort and sustain them in this 
their deep affliction; and may this memento of our 
mortality make a deep and lasting impression upon 
our hearts, and cause us well to consider the admo- 
nition addressed to us in the Werd of Truth which 
is enforced by this solemn dispensation: ‘Be ye also 
ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
Man cometh.” 

Mr. G. then read resolutions of respect, &c. 

Which were unanimously adopted, and thercupon 
the house adjourned. 


Tvespay, Dec. 20. Mr. Gizin asked leave to sub- 
mita resolution calling for information from the pre- 
sident respecting the mutiny said to have been con- 
templated on board the Somers. Mr. Andrews, of 
Kentucky, objected. Mr. G. moved a suspension of 
the rules. The house refused. 

The house then proceeded (having first refused to 
go into committee on the general appropriation bill) 
to the bill reported by Mr. Everett tor the repeal of 
the bankrupt law. 

Mr. Everett addressed the house in favor of the 
repeal. 

Mr. Barnard followee in opposition to its repeal, 
and concluded by moving the reference of the bill to 
the judiciary committee. è 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll moved an amendment to the 
motion of Mr. Barnard, instructing the committee 
“to report a bankrupt act excluding voluntary appli- 
cants, and banks owned by states, and including such 
corporations not owned by states as issue notes for 
circulation.” 

After some remarks from Messrs. Winthrop, Paine, 
and Gordon, Mr. Cave Johnson moved the previous 
question. ‘The house rejected it. 

Mr. Arnold moved to amend the said instructions 
by striking therefrom the words following: Ex- 
cluding voluntary applicants and banks owned by slates, 
and.“ 

Mr. Bowne and Mr. Charles Browne made a few 
remarks, and Mr. Pickens rencwed the motion for the 
previous question and before it was taken, on motion 
of Mr. Arnold the house adjourned. 

WDNEsDAT, Dec. 21. Mr. Tho. B. King, of Geo. 
appeared and took his scat. 

he house rcsumed the consideration of the bill 
for the repeal of the bankrupt law, and the question 
was, will the house second the demand for ine pre- 
vious question? (called by Mr. Pickens.) 

On an appeal from Mr. Cushing, Mr. P. withdrew 
the demand on condition that Mr. C. would renew it. 


Mr. B. said that the time specified in this amend- 
ment was not material. The house could substitute 
any other date it might prefer. Mr. B. urged that 
his amendment went to include that of the gentle— 
man, and could do it no possible harm. 


Mr. Cushing thought it would defeat the whole 


ohject he had in view, and he accordingly renewed 
the previous question. 


The question. “will the house sccond the demand 
for the previous question?“ was then taken, (by tel- 
lers) and decided in the negative: ayes 66, nocs 94. 

So there was no second. 


The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
Arnold. 

The debate was then continued by Mr. Undrricood, 
who thought there ought to be a discrimination in 
the repcal, and that congress should establish a ge- 
nera) bankrupt system. He had no objections to 
vote for the amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from New York, over the way, (Mr. Bernard). pro- 
vided he would reduce the lime: in that case he was 
ready to yote for it. 

Mr. Barnard suggested to Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. 
Underwood that if they would consent to give way 
and allow him to withdraw his motion to recommuit, 
and cter his amendment in a modified form, redue— 
ing the time from the 4th of July to the 4th of April, 
he would now do so, and the gentleman could go on 
with his speech. 

Assent being given, Mr. 
amendment. 

Mr. Cusiing then offered the amendment he had here- 
tofure indicated, and moved to commit with instrue— 
tions, &. Aflera few remarks from dlr. Hopkins, 


Mr. Biggs moved that the bill be referred to the 
commiltee on the judiciary with the following in- 
structions: 

eTo report a bill to repeal that part of the existe 
ing law which authorises the voluntary application 
of debtors, and to include corporations which issue 
paper to circulate as money wilhin the operations of 
said law.” 

Mr. Cure Johnson moved to amend the instructions 
so as to direct the committee to report a bill at once 
repealing the bankrupt law. 


Mr. JF ise said that he had been watching the Pro- 
tean shapes which this bill had assumed till he was 
tired, and now, after shifting its farm so often, there 
was at length a proposition instructing the judiciary 
committee to report a direct repeal of the law. All 
this was chiid’s play. If gentlemen really intended 
to repeal the bankrupt law, now was the accepted 
lime. ‘The house could put the bill into such a form 
as they liked, and he hoped they would vote down 
the commitment and vote down the instructions, and 
at once medify the bill so that it should repeal the 
law from the date of its passage. ‘That was what 
was wanted, and all that was wanted. There was 


Barnard offered his 


no need of reference, and its only effect would be to 


involve the house in the same confusion which was 
now experienced. After Mr. W. had continued his 
address for sometime, and concluded, 

Mr. C. Brown, of Pennsylvania, made a specch; 


Mr. Cushing wished Mr. Bernard to withdraw his: followed by 


motion to commit, in order that he might oiler the 
following amendment: 


Mr. Arnold, who addressed the house for one hour. 


and regretted that this, the very best of all the laws 


— — — | 


| 


“In the proviso of the original bill strike out the passed at the extra session, was doomed to destruc- | 
laborious and close attention to his duties, was more ! ‘5th day of December, 1842, &c. and insert so that] tion. 


on of Mr. Sullonstall the house adjourned.: 


— 
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5 ee | Caxats. The survey ef a route for a canal across | Frovr. Tne are. 8.000 bbls. of flour detained instore 
CHRONICLE. the isthmus connernug New Beunswick with Nova Sco- jat Deirolt. This will be a sad disappoininent to those 
lin hus been completed by capt Crawley, R. The | who expected the returns to pay their debts. 
nuted expense of the Work s 400,000. . f 1 i 
pense ot the work is Y8» Havi AND SPAIN. Captain Higgins, of the brig Jo- 
Atkins. at Boston, from St. Domingo, states that 


* t | 1 ý 
Tae London Funes states IESU 
ucca, which were foundin the 


AERIAL STEAM canRIAGE.“ J 
7 7 7 ` i * hig 29 we tet * i ` 
hata patent was taken out on the <- th Sepreniber, DY Casak Trapror BUFFALO. 


eomwpanyv, for ad nee e Dy | ee season just Closed the number of clearances made at the the Spaush brig and fel 
oe a journey, from dandon 10 ndia, in Jour days, Whice af the caval collector ut Bufalo was 5.171, which | Haytien waters, and carried into port by the Hoy tien 
r at the rate o just veac; while the amount | men-of-war, had been released. 


ma 80 . . 8 

75 to 100 niles an hour. is 61 1 less man the clearances + N 
11 à ‘ r } ari t ! . 7 . we 22 ‘ i arger a > 1 ul C I at the ` ad . N x 7 ; j 
teres chat 0 ha ready tor Sf he fu same othice lust Hee the amount of tolls receive oak and other timber who intend to bring out men to 
‘ i Florida. Obtain tor them permits td 


„een tour and 500 bales of new coton, the, 94 000 locate lands as set- 
’ 0 0 ; gè t * B 8 ay { 8 5 ‘ e ` th — 
l Ea Hampsicad oe een js COMMERCE OF New YORK. There are mow in the port, ters, in order that they may cut the umber and the con- 
ales; Lafavetie sometaths More, ANC wh” of New York, 70 ships. 22 barques, 62 brigs. 265 schoon: | tractors carry it oti, thereby Heecing Unele Sam o 
e tonnage of 56,273; some inillons of dollars. M least so save the E!. rid ian. 

N. O. Courtę . 


guy 30,000 balea for three counties alone. ere, and 261 slope. Sai aires 
Prices of this item are now also, 83 steambonts, including ferry: boats—tounnage N. 
í nt should look out for their umber.] 
The members attached to the Tennes- 


During the navigation | seph 


-. 


much, 


MA MYRICAN DOMESTICS.” 180, 
17,195. Of the ships. barqucs and brids, about cne-third [Governme 


regülariy quoted in the Canton, E. I. prices current ups. 

Wun! a change’ “A few gales” was the brief notice of are for sale, or lying idles about one-third are a freight NT eTuODISTS 

terete in t aper of the 9h Aug. The paper of | oF charter; aud the balance taking in an ischarg- THODISTS A f 

the andele in the paper © , pap cae ices: € B see Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
j namber 26.566 whites, and 4,336 coloted persons; there 


The house of representatives | are also 118 local elders, 34 local deacons. 142 local 
d total of 32,176. An increase 


declared by a vote O LHI to preachers, making a gran 
ii 


al abolition of capital punish- this year oí 2.306. 
| In virme of a writ of habeas corpu? 


’ Muttxy CASE. È 
The whole cotton crop for 1842, is es- sued out by the father of Geo. W. Warner, one af the 
ned on board of the North Carolina, ac- 


Bente ) el. ar ENS 
onsented to für- imad at 1,093,574 bales. and of ihis 1,160,339, the se. prisoners contin 
zuüüny on board of t 


an domestics are scarce, 


Gh September, sags, “Amerie 
and would bri eds: the Valparaiso arrived a 
a e e 1 8 e CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
pnv dayssince, has, nn aq = lof New Hampshire huve 


3 3 2 elle à f A re? — te - — 
nake an exechient remutance 106, in favor 61 of die tot 


Bank ITTais. Virginia is borrowing of the banks—a_, ment. 
ep yry p S35! aN) — 7 ne te - a 

temporar} loan of only $309,000 vi which the bank of | COTTON CROP 
Virtua, and te exebage bunk, have e 


$ ar quotas, !: lance Ww the obtained. N N ned ORTU 
Dien their q ola, and the bance would iN 5 po | retary rae navy says, Were shipped frorn the ports of ensed of parneſpauns in the n 
rare *  |the gulf of Mexico. Somers, he was taken before Judge ULSHOEFFER, New 
Alabama Banks The atate banks of Alabama have 5 ¿ Somers, he WAS m, an „ 
Ali as 1 e ce „ Cotton crop, Canton, July 1a3l, 1842. Vork. but was remanded, it appeanng that Warner Was 
ine tiei report to the Tests ature, and it appears that Deliveries Stock ; (Ahe U. S 
ee culati ia us follows: n n an ridented apprentice to the government of the UG. .- 
tact circu uton dis as lO: B 1 P bal 21 290 75 945 l to 3 $ H 
: Reduced since mbay bales mrs ` under contract tu serve 10 the navy, fur a ume vot yet 
127 N i Bengal © 1.500 2.103 expired 
st Nov 1541. 1154 es 280 x} a 
X ATIE 4] $520 SRI 450 796 IJladras 3,013 4,762 : , 
ponk A Sess: 97395 627.858 — een Navy. The U. 8. ships Constellation and Boston 
Branch DaT 751 13 3123 Total, — 25.803 82.810 were still in the Chinese waters on the Sth August. On 
k J * ~ vw * * 8 R Š . N M 7 y 2 17 
11 n 100 600 t Canton, Sept. 6. There is a large umount of raw cot - the Gih Sept they had kitthe coast of China. | 
‘Le t ad 2 8010. 00⁰ ton in the market. aud httle demand. U.S. ship John Adams, rapt. Conover, sailed from 
Moble, yoy, Table Bay. Cape of Good Hope. Oct. Tih, bound on a 
ee a Deatns. Tn Clarke co. Kentucky. on the Tth ult. capt. ' crui-e to Madagascar, Mozambique, &c., fur the pro- 
; 85.100,77 [Isaac Cunningham, ace Ga. He was a native of Han- teetion of our whaling chips in the Indian Ocean. 
Arvarcgute Est Nov. 1811 6,771,159 ‘dy co. Va., commanded a company of volunteers from, Prom different papers we learn that commodores 
— iat state, and tought the encmy at the battle of the Barron, and Ballard, are ill at present. 
the legislature, and en- 'The U.S. sloop of war Marion was at St. Pierre 


otal reduction, $1,665 703 Mhames——served manuy years in the 
%% banks of aaa etait Corwin ee, 1 0 Jo ved the contidence of his fellow cluzens ma high de- Martinico, 30th ult.—all well. 
there are tweily-ethree ban sin the stale innen sonnd and eee. P 
i On the lch December, at Port Tobacco, Charles co. STE III BOAT irens. Steam boat collision. On the §:b 
Missouri and Samuel Dale came 


solvent condition, and justly entitled to the public conti. t ; 
deities OF this number, 18 charters of Uurteen expire Mul. John A. Matthews, aged 36. recemly a member of inst. the. steuns boats -| : i Di 
ju about three weeks time, and two others follow within the legist ture of the state. | ; in collision, Oppose Bonnet Carre paint hey met 
the neat nutten mouths. ‘Phe agerey ate capital of these On the Lith inst. C. W. Karthaus, president of the Nep- bow and bow.“ Phe Duale sunk immediately. It was 
jnstivutions ts abont 33,000,000, a considerable portion of | tune lnusurance Company Balimere- ar o! reported, that Six of her deck hands were lost. The 
which is held by non residents. It these banks are suf- _ Ebenezer Belknap, a revoluvonury soldier, died in this Missouri, literally split the Dule in two fur nearly 30 feet, 
feyeu (ogo out af existence. the present extreme distress, ; city last Thursday. aged 8! years. He was a native of without receiving any damage of consequence herself. 
he says, inust be greatly ageravated, lor in that case only | Durham, in Connecnicul, but had long been a resident of The Missouri extricated hereclt from the wreck on Fri- 
eivht. banking corporations Ant remain in the state, us city. lle had received a classical education, was a day mornings and pursued her voyage to Vicksburg- 
from which to derive a currency- We annex them with , 2 The Samuel Dule was à new boat, built at N. Albany, 


ealous repubhean of the Jeffersonian school, the princie | 
tin ir respective capitals, as copied froin the Onio State bes. 5 ble aud intended we learn forthe Alabama river. 
Goss with his pen. being a frequent 


jea of whieh be formerly supported with considera 
contributor to the, Tue N. O. Picayune states, that several passengers on 


alo to the poard the Samuel Dale, had been on board three diſſe- 


Journal: 3 
Lalayere Bank of Cincinnati 81,000,000 00 Argus, a paper published in New York, and 
Chnton Bank of Columbus 300,000 00 Aurora of Pinlade!phia- [Boston Advocate. | remt heats that sunk previous to the accident to that boat. 
Bank of Wooster 220.32 85! The New York papers announce the death of the Ri. We should think that being snagged, run into, and sunbis 
Bunk of Circlesilie 200 (0% 00 Rev. Bishop Dubois, af me Roman Catholic Church, N. four times on one trip down, would give these people a 
Hank of Massillon 2000.0 vO! Vork. IIis infirunties had for some time preven: ed hiin distaste for steamboat travelling on our western wa- 
pank of Norwalk 172.416 78 from acuve duties. Bishop Hughes will succeed nim. | ters. 
Jiank of Sandusky 100 005 ve ‘The same papers announes the death of Buron Louis] The ice became detached at the Long Island rapids 
Lederer, the Austnan Consul General. in the Mississippi, on the 20th ult. and floated down the 
bouts New Brazil 


82.30 4.745 63 . in New York, 136. of which 24 | river in great masses. The sieam 
ki 1 the Ohic 3 1 Wele under one year of age; 10 were colored persons, | and Rock Islander, ving at the mouth of the slough op- 
anking eapital, the Ohe Orie on 18 died of conpsumplon. - l posite to Davenport, were both sunk. The former was 
oe: r EA 0 0 ih In Philadelphia, 105, of which 25 were under one year, | crushed between the shore ice. The seam buat Potosi, 
f’ 142 * 4 * x ' “py 7 85 2 E ieee = Eoi . ` . 
38 rss wich have been Lahey 5 consumption. , 5 i i Ivins along side, was also somewhat injured, and in 
a A E 43, of which 10 were under one year of | imminent danger ol sharing the saine fate. 

we, 12 were tree colored, and one slave. ce 

d Epee. The sehr. Emeline, at New Orleans, from 
er of students report: | Tampico, which sue let on the Sih inst. brought 8256. 


rp : oe W : ` 
[he number re- 0% in specie. The Brinsh b ig Prince Albert, with a 
d at more than 200.000, was lust off the 


Bank of Xenia 
During the last week in 


This amount of bi 
gous, wil be totally inne 
a eurre y, OF the busine 
heretofore regarded as indispenea 

JAN KUV IS. The number of applicants for the benefit a 
of the bankrupt law in the Lastern District of Pennsyl- Di-KINSON COLLEGE. The numb 
vania, up tv the lich inst. was twelve hundred and nine» ed lust year git this institution was 130. 

ported tiis fear in the law class 10; college 114; grum- g cargo lua 
| Mexican coast, about ten days betore. 


ty-live. N l , l 

‘The number of bankrupt applications in Connecticut mar school 4i--tutal, 105. 
down te the 16ih inst. f 1339. i 
of Ohio, decided in a Tale cano thatan, ee Donn. Some of the members of the legislature | Tur Havries pirricenty. A letter from Havana in 
i aly ud cia Concord addressed | the New Orleans Bee gives the following explanation of 
Spanish ships 


Judge Levitt, ol d an 
order under the Oio statue azainst the tather ot an! 


Ilm child, for us maintenance, could not be dis- | 

charged by a decree in bankruptcy. No decree in bank- him on the sul 

een ; : Hlivation i ‘North Church, where | addressed il 
rupicy can discharge a wan from an obligation imposed ee wurch, Where he adureese theni. 


by nature. 


a lener to the exiled bero of Chapuchet, asking to hear | the capture, bya Hayuen vessel, of two Spainis 
ject of Rhode Island allairs, at the old | Jaden with flour; in consequence of which te governor 
vt Cuba has fitted oul a squadron to make reprisals. 
Execrions. U. S. Senator from Ohio. Mr. ALLEN “The negroes declare that they were driven 10 this 
BNN RRV Law. The prospect of a repeal of the has been re-elected by the legislature of Ohio, for the Six ee of piraty T (amine, and 70 a ban perishing 

Dankropt iaw has caused u greal inerense in the number Nes ensuing the 4th March next. to the Unied States 1 3 bane ie i 28 T 9 1 inne 

| ee Be At least Schale, they possessed. IN appears that the blacks were in com 
of applieanons for the benefits of its provisions, At least is colina U.S. S ‘ | mand of a ship, and nan vered fram fitiy to sixty , 
euch is the case in the southern district ol New York. | North Caroling U. S. Senator. We gave the result of R n 
Journal of Commerce. | three batlonnga in our last; since whieh several ballotinz?| Teas. Up to the 30th June, 1842, there were export 

The Highland Messenger, d North Carelina paper, | have occured withont ele ne choice. The result of ed to the U. States from Canton 162,323 packages of fea} 

. fet that out of a lis: of uwo hundred and six, the Jast vote: we have accounts of, taken on Monday trom that date the 6th Sept. 27,663 pavkages;—toal 

bhshed was—R. M. Saunders, (Cal ) 78; B. Brown, . B. 615 189.591. At the later date Canton papers state that ihe 

In one paper in that stale, one hundred and forty-nine W. II. Hayward, Ir. 6; W. A Graham, 6; others scatter) new crops of teas are coming in rapidly, and are offered 

are farmers and mechanics, and but twenty-one mer- ing 10. Necessary to u choice 51, at reasonable prices. Country picked Young Hysons 
chants, ciuificantly remarks: „In be true, us has been] — Latest. Since the above ws placed in our co: have been bought at 26 a 30 rail, and Canton Youn 
charged, thatthe bankrupt law was passed for the benefit) lumus the result of ‘Tuesdays’ balloning has reached us. Hyson at 15 a 23 rail, and will be still lower, althuug 

of merchants and speculators, the farmers and operauves The two previously proininent candidiies, Saunders and there many vessels waiting for cargo. Yet purchasers 

in this state aic about to pervert the design of the framers | Brawn, having been withdrawn, the final vole stood, | do nut come forward nor evince any disposition to put 

Won. II. Hayward, jr. 995 Groham, (whig) 69; Saunders chase, so that we may expect that prices will rule quite 


noticing the fi at of 
applicants For the benefit of the bankrupt law pu 


ut the law; they are taking precedence at something 
like the rate of five to one.’ 2. Mr. Hayward, tLerelure, succeeds Mr. Graham {rom low this season. 
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I Renault, Misaoutl (St. Louis Eny. wonderful improvement indeed, if effected. che river towns.” 
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and have gone to be numbered with years beſore the 
flood, ere this number of the REOISTER will meet the 
eyes of most of our subscribers. Although such a 
year of pecuniary difficulties the people of this coun- 
try have not experienced since the formation of our 
present government, yet with this one exception, a 
more agreeable or a more bountiful year, few of the 
living have any recollection of. We refer of course 
to generals, not to individuals. An agreeable tem- 
perature signalized each season in their rotation— 
the early and the latter rains were plentiſuily vouch- 
safed—health smiled alike upon city and country— 
peace was restored at home and preserved and cun- 
solidated with foreign nations. Such a harvest of 
grain has seldum been garnered in any country— 
provisions never were more abundant and seldom 
have been lower in price. If thousands of us have 
had to endure privations, reverses, and adversities, 
most of these trials have been superinduced by our 
own imprudence—not to say folly. Extravagance 
had been indulged—and suffering is the only radical 
corrective for that vice,—vigilance is the price which 
we are bound to pay for the preservation of all our 
temporal blessings. With gratitude unfeigned for 
what we have enjoyed and are enjoying,—let us 
unite in hailing the year EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-THREE, With a firm determination to improve 
by the experience of the year now closing, and with 
an unwavering faith that if faithful to this determi- 
nation, the approaching year will be fraught with 
blessings upon one and all. 
SD TEE 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

It was supposed that the British parliament would 
not meet for the despatch of business, until the usual 
period, the first week in February. 

The queen in consequence of the military successes 
in India and China, has appointed vice admiral sir 
William Parker, major general sir Henry Pottinger, 
major gen. George Pollock, and major general Wm. 
Nott, to be knights grand cross of the military order 
of the Bath. 

Four vessels, not of large dimensions, had just 
arrived in the Downs from Canton, all bringing tea— 
the amount about a million pounds. 

FRANCE. 

At anelection of a momber of the French chamber 
of deputies, by the Ist arrondissement of Paris gen. 
Jacqueminot, the ministerial candidate, was chosen 
by a majority of 147 votes. This officer lately suc- 
ceeded the marshal Gerard as commander of the 
National Guard. 

Extract from a letter dated Mazatian, 26th Oct. 1842. 

Yesterday her majesty's ship Carysfort, captain 
Paulett, arrived from the Marquesas Islands, and 
sails in a few days for Guayamas. She brings posi- 
tive news of the occupation of the Marquesas by the 
French government. There were several French 
men-of-war there, with 1200 men. Their object is 
supposed to be to hold those islands as a depot for 
convicts. The governor and commander of the 
forces, with several of the men, were shot by the 
natives in an expedition against them to the interior. 

GERMANY. 

The committee of provincial states, which was 
lately convened at Berlin, by the king of Prussia, 
closed their labors November 10. The meeting was 
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not dissolved by the king in prison, but by the minis- 
ter of the interior, count Arnheim. After a hearty 
and unanimous cheer, the members dispersed. They 
were afterwards conducted to the king’s apartments, 
where his majesty made an address, in which he ex- 
pone his hearty satisfaction with their proceedings. 
e afterwards entered into familiar conversation 
with the members individually, and they left the 
pae in high spirits. The members received pay 
or their attendance at the rate of three mx dollars 
per day, and one dollar ten groschen per post mile 
for travelling expenses. 
SPAIN. 


An insurrection which assumed fora time a se- 
rious character, broke out in Barcelona, November 
15, instigated by queen Christina, the late regent of 
Spain. The object of the conspiracy was to dispose 
of the present regent, the duke of Victoria, and to es- 
tablish a board of regency in his place, calling a 
constituent cortes, and appointing a new ministry. 

On the outbreak of the insurrection, on the morn- 
ing the 15th, there was a battle in the streets of the 
city, between the troops and National Guard, in 
which it was said 500 men were killed. The Na- 
tional Guard of the city were joined by those of 
the neighboring towns. The captain general with 
the troops then retired into the citadel, which was 
without provisions. On the 16th there was firing 
most of the day. On the morning of the 17th, the 
garrison evacuated the citadel, and left the town. 
The family of the captain general, and other per- 
sons, took refuge on board a French ship-of-war. 
Several other towns made advances to uniting in the 
insurrection, but gen. Van Halen soon assembled a 
large body of troops, invested the city, and threat- 
ened to bombard it. 

The insurgent movements were under the direc- 
tion of a junta of the people of Barcelona. At the 
last dates, a new junta had been appointed, and the 
members of the old junta were making their escape. 
Gen. Van Falen had delayed the bombardment of 
the city, and it was probable that the old order of 
things was restored soon after that date. On receiv- 
ing news of these events, the regent left Madrid for 
Barcelona, and arrived there on the 29th. Every 
thing remained quiet at Madrid. | 

PERU. 


The Madisonian announces that it has received, 
from an anthentic source, the following particulars 
respecting the revolution in Peru, which took place 
in August last. 

General Torrico, supported by the military, de- 
posed president Menendez, and took possession of the 
government, styling himself chief of the nation.“ — 
This act of violence was consummated very quickly 
and quietly. J here was nobloodshed, no tumult, no 
resistance. Two or three persons were arrested, but 
they were soon released; and there have not been any 
expulsions, which is rather extraordinary. So far, 
Torrico has astonished every body by his moderation. 
He has gone to the south with his army to put down 
general Vidal, who has also proclaimed himself “su- 
preme chief“ of Cuzco. La Fuente seems to have 
been set aside by the southern army. The govern- 
ment at Lima is, at present, composed of a provisional 
executive and miuister general. 

` BRAZIL. 

According to late advices received from Rio de 
Janeiro, the provinces of Minas and St. Paulo were 
entirely restored to peace. A body of 4,200 troops 
had embarked for Rio Grande, having at their head 
the General Baron De Caxıas, the same who com- 
manded the imperial troops at Minas and St. Paulo 
with so good success; and it was expected that those 
troops, together with some others which are alread 
at Rio Grande, will be sufficient to overcome the dif- 
ferent bands of insurgents which still infest the inte- 
rior of that province, and have not yet been entirely 
annihilated because they are well mounted and not 
easily overtaken. 

At Rio they were preparing three men of war to 
be sent to Naples to convoy the future Empress of 
Brazil, who is the youngest sister of the present 
king, and is expected to reach Rio by the month of 


June. 
Buenos Ayres November 7, 1842. 
The civil war still goes on with vigor. The federal 
forces, (Rosas’) are concentrating in Entre Rios to 
the number, it is said, of 12,000. The savages, 


(Orientalists) are also strong, a larger numerical force 
has never been seen in the fields in any former war. 
I think the congregated force may amount to 20, 000 
combatants, by the last accounts. The Corientine 
forces are again commanded by Paz, these, as well 
as the Orientals, are on the coast of the Uruguay. in 
the province of Entre Rios. They may have a fight 
soon; at any rate, they cannot remain much longer as 
the ares for corn is getting to be a scarce article 
with them. 


CHINA. 


The principal part of the intelligence was brouglit 
to Bombay by the frigate Sesostris, which left Nan- 
kin, in China, August 31, and Hong Kong, Septem- 
ber 10. We had previously received by an arrival 
at New York Canton papers to August 13, at which 
time intelligence of the decided military movements 
which gave rise to the negotiations, had not reached 
that place. The battle of Chin-keang-foo was fought 
on the 21st of July, and the movement upon Nankin 
by which that city was placed in the power of the 
invaders, took place on the 6th of August. The im- 
perial commissioners arrived at the British camp on 
the 15th August, and the treaty was signed on the 
29th. The Sesostris was despatched with this news 
the British forces still remaining in the river wailing 
for the ratification of the treaty by the emperor, and 
the payment of the $6,000,000, constituting the first 
instalment of the stipulated indemnity. A steamer 
was also despatched with the news to Calcutta, which 
arrived there Oct. 4, left Bombay on the 15th Oct. and 
was in London by Nov. 23d. On receiving the ratificae 
tion of the treaty by the emperor, which was ex- 
pected in about ten days, it was to be despatched by 
the steamer Auckland, directly to Suez. Tbe news 
of the arrival of the messenger at Suez by this steam- 
er, reached London Deconber 3. In the mean time 
we have another arrival at New York, from Canton 
direct, viz. the ship Helena, capt. Benjamin, which 
brings letters from Macao to Sept. 6. At that time 
no authentic intelligence of the movement of the 
British forces in the Yang-tse-keang had reached 
Canton. There had been a report of the capture of 
Nankin by the British, which was of course unfound- 
ed. This and other reports were doubtless founded 
on the fall of the city of Chin-keang-foo. The im- 
portant news of the military operations and of the 
treaty reached Canton the 10th, where it must have 
excited much surprise, as the prevalent anticipation 
there of the success of the British arms appear to 
have been by no means sanguine. We give the fol. 
lowing additional documents, and shall probabi l 
take another opportunity to give some further a y 
counts of the progress of this war. r 

It appears that the expedition to the north accom- 
panied by the plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Pottinge 
the naval ſorces under the command of Sir W Par 
ker K. C. B. and the land forces under ene 
general Sir Hugh Gough having destroyed the m 
gazines arsenals, &c. at Chapco set out on the 234 
May, remained however in sight of that desolat 
spot until the 13th June, receiving its reinſore ` 
ments, and took a position on the 16th in front of the 
batteries defending the entrance of the Yan tse-ki: 2 
and Woosung rivers, cannonaded the same dras 
barked their troops, and captured three hundred 5 
pieces of artillery of which seventy-six were of br nm 
and killed the Chinese commander. Those o aa 
tions had been detailed in the circular of the S 
June. The next circular dated on the 24th Jul d 
5 5 operations, the ascent i: 58 
the grand canal, and storming of Chin-kiang. 

105 . 7 8 hin-kiang-foo ag 
To her Britannic majesty s subjects in China 
Her majesty’s plenipotentiary, &c. in China h 
high satisfaction in promulgating for the informati a 
of her majesty’s cae es in China, the important i 
gress and success of the expedition since tho date 
of aa last circular of the 24th of June. i 

“The expedition was detained b 
and other circumstances at Woosung pest 
of July, on which day it advanced u the ri 8 
Yan tse-kiang, and on the 14th, reached a milita 5 
position, built on a range of hills commanding th 
stream, where two small recently erected batteri a 
mounting thirteen guns, opened the first fire since leas 
ıng Woosung, on the leading ships, but were insta ne 
silenced, and the guns, batteries, and Military b id. 
ings, connected with them, destroyed as soon ards 
could be put ashore. as men 
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At this point the main body of the fleet was re- borhood of Nanking, (which ancient capital of the and seal, to all Chinese subjeets, on acconnt of their 


tarded by adverse winds for nearly a week, during 
which period some of the ships of war, assisted by the 
steamers, got up to ‘Kishan’ or ‘Golden Island,’ where 
the whole armament, amounting to 70 sail of vessels, 
assembied on the 20th inst., and anchored abreast of 
the city of Chin kiang-foo. 

„A reconnoissance having been obtained the same 
evening, the troops were disembarked as early as 
possible the next morning. It was at this time be- 
lieved that the majority of the Chinese troops, which 
had been variously reported at from 1,500 to 3,000 
men, were in a camp which was visible from hills 
overhanging the river, at a distance of about three 
miles. 

„Against this camp the right brigade moved under 
major general Jord Saltoun. The centre brigade, | 
led by major general Bartley, was directed in the first | 
instance to co-operate with the right one in cutting 
off the anticipated retreat of the fugitives from the 
camp in the direction of the city, and the left brigade, 
headed by major general Schoedde, landed on the 


I 


empire is about forty miles distant, and situate about 

three miles from the Yank-tse-kiang, with which) it 

is connected by a variety of canals,) it having been 

already ascertained by actual survey that there is 

ample depth of water and no natural jinpediments. 
„God save the queen. 

“Dated on board the steam frigate Queen,’ Yan-tse- 
kiang river, at Chin-kiang-foo, this 24th day of July, 
1842. “HENRY TOT TIN GER. 

“Her majesty's plenipotentiary.” 

In general orders dated at Chin kiang foo, on July 
27, sir K. Gough expressed his general satisfaction 
with the conduct of the troops in the storming and 
capture of the place, and the spirit which animates 
the men as well as officers, and the natives as well 


Europeans, and distinguishes by name the conduct of | 


Major General Schadde, capt. Pears, major gene- 
ral's Bartley, and lord Saltoun. “tHe has only to re- 
gret the loss of so many gallant men, amongst whom 
are licutenant col. Driver, of the 6th Madras native 
infantry, capt. Collinson, of the 18th royal infantry, 


river face of the city, opposite the fleet, where it was 
instructed to escalade the northern wall, which the 
centre brigade was likewise appointed todo on the 
southern side, after it had performed the other duty 
assigned to it. 

“The Chinese troops in the camp did not venture 
to stand the near approach of our men, but after 


and lieut. Gibbons, of the 49th regiment, & A. C. 
General, who nobly fell in the performance of their 
duty as soldiers. Sir Hugh Gough’s thanks are of- 


‘fered to officers commanding brigades and corps and 


heads of departments, who will be pleased to convey 
them to all under their respective command.” 
It appears that the storming of this, one of their 


firing three or four distant vollies from their jinjalls | strongest cities, and the consequent command the 
and matchlocks, broke and dispersed all over the) British acquired over the communications of the 


country, which was hilly, and covered with the jun- 
gle. By this time the left brigade had got on shore, 
when it became obvious that the Tartar 1 
intended to deſend the city, from the walls of which 
they opened a heavy and incessant fire of cannon, jin- 
jalls, wall-pieces, rockets and matchlocks. 

„As the left brigade moved up from the landing 
place, the Auckland steam frigate, which had been 
placed in position for the purpose, threw some shells 
among the enemy on the works with admirable pre- 
cision, but was obliged to cease firing, owing to the 
rapid advance of the brigade to the bottom of the 
wall, which was most gallantly escaladed under a 
heavy fire from the Tartar troops, who behaved 
with great spirit, and disputed every inch of the ram- 
pee availing themselves with great tact of their 

nowledge of the localities to gall our troops and 
screen their own. 


“The centre brigade got into the city (after some 
delay in finding a bridge to cross the Grand canal, 
which runs along the western side of Chin-kiang-foo, 
and separates the walled city from very extensive su- 


empire by the possession of the grand canal which 
passes through it, spread a general gloom and dis- 
may over the Chinese empire. 
to Canton immediately. ordering the presence of cer- 
tain Hong merchants to actas interpreters. On the 
30th July, the greater part of the army, was re- 
embarked from Chin kiang-fou for Nankin, on board 
of the fleet, which however, was detained by con- 
trary winds and strong current till August 4th, when 
they continued their ascent up the stream. On the 
Sth, the leading vessels anchored off Nankin, where 
they continued to arrive till the 9th August. The 
army was landed to the west of the city, reconnois- 
sances made, and an assault determined to be made 
on the 13th inst. In the meanwhile a flag of truce 
was sent to the British plenipotentiary, and the at. 
tack postponed, as commissioners having full pow- 
ers from the emperor were declared to be on their 
road in order to treat for peace. 

On the 15th the high imperial commissioners ar- 
rived. They were three, viz: 

1. Kee-Ying, a member of the imperial family, 


| having held service or intercourse with, or resided 


Expresses were sent 


under, the British government or its officers. 

7. Correspondence to be conducted on terms of 
perfect equality amongst the officers of both govern- 
ments. 

8. On the emperor's assent being received to this 
treaty, and the payment of the first instalment, $6,- 
000,000, her Britannic majesty’s forces to retire from 
Nanking and the Grand canal, and the military posts 
at Chinhai to be also withdrawn, but the islands of 
Chusan and Kolangsoo are to be held until the money 
payments and the arrangements for upening the ports 
are completed. 

In promulgating this highly satisfactory intelligence 
her majesty’s plenipotentiary, &c., purposely re- 
frains from any detailed expressions of his own sen- 
timents as to the surpassing skill, energy, devotion and 
valor which have distinguished the various grades, 
from the highest to the lowest of all arms of all her 
majesty's combined forces, during the contest that 

us led to these momentous results. The claims 

which have been thus established will be doubtless 
| ly acknowledged by the highest authorities. Inthe 
; meantime her majesty’s plenipotentiary congratulates 
. her majesty's subjects in China on the occasion of 
the peace, which he trusts and believes will, in due 
time, be equally beneficial to the subjects and inter 
ests of both England and China. 

Gop SAVE THE QUEEN. 

Dated on board the steam-frigate Queen, in the 
Yang-tse-kang river, off Nanking, this 26th day of 
August, 1842. HENRY POTTINGER, 

Her majesty’s plenipotentiary. 
G. A. Malcolm, secretary 97 e oo 
It is stated that the payment of the indemnity of 
21 millions of dollars will be as follows: six millions 
immediately, six millions 1843, five in 1844, and four 
millions in 1845. Some accounts state that the su- 
preme etiquette of his cclestial majesty exacts the 


signature of the treaty by the queen, before he will 


allix to it his own ratification. 


CIRCULAR. 
‘Pottinger, her Britannic majesty’s plenipotentia- 
ry, &c., makes this clear exposition for the informa- 
tion of all the people of the country. 
; “Under the canopy of heaven, and within the cir- 
cumſerence of earth, many are the different coun- 
tries; of the multitude of these, not one is there that 
is not ruled by the Supreme Heavenly Father, nor 
are there any that is not brethren of one family. Be 
jing then of one family, very plain is it that they 


should hold friendly and brotherly intercourse to- 


burbs by blowing open one of the gates, but, even and commander-in-chief of the Tartar troops in Ko- gether, and not boast themselves one above another. 


after the left brigade had received this large rein- 
forcement, besides parties of marines and seamen who 
were landed the moment the opposition promised to 
be so stubborn, the Tartars manfully prolonged the 
contest for some hours, and it was late in the after- 
noon before they entirely disappeared, which it is sur- 
mised the survivors did, by throwing away the ir arms 


nang-Sung. 

2. Elipo, lieutenant general of Tehapoo, a former 
governor of Tee-Kiang, but degraded last year in 
consequence of his having liberated the prisoners. 

3. Gnu, general-in- chief of the provinces Keang- 
Sou and Keang-Si. 

They spcedily communicated to the British pleni- 


| But England, comimg from the utmost west, has held 
intercourse with China in this utmost east for more 
than two centuries past; and during this time the 
Fnglish have suffered ill treatment from the Chinese 
officers, who, regarding themselves as powerful and 
us as weak, have thus dared to coinmit injustice. 
The English, unwilling to enter into contest with 


and uniform, and either hiding themselves, till night! potentiary their powers, which were found to be in them, had borne such treatment for many years, till, 


enabled them to escape, or else mingling with the 
other inhabitants. 

“The city of Chin-kiang-foo, is rather more than 
four miles in circumfercnce, the works are in excel- 
lent repair, and the parapet, which is so thick and 
solid that nothing but cannon shot could have made 
any impression on it, is pierced with narrow embra- 
sures and loop-holes, and flanked in a variety of spots 
with traverse walls. 

“It has hitherto been impossible to obtain anything 
like a precise return of the strength of the garrison; 
but from calculations made with reference to the ex- 
tent of the works and the Tartar troops seen on them 
at the same moment, it is thought there could not 
have been less than 3,000 men. Of these, it is said 
that 40 Mandarins (officers) and 1.000 men were kill- 

ed and wounded. The Tartar general commanding 
in chief retired to his house when he saw that all was 
Jost, made his servants set it on fire, and sat in his 
chair till he was burned to death. His private secre- 
tary was found, the day after the assault, hidden in a 
garden; and on being carried to the spot, recognised 
the half-consumed body of his master, who was wor- 
thy of such a death. 

“Tt will be readily understood that a brilliant ser- 


vice of which the preceding detail gives but a very chants; consular ollicers to be appointed to reside at} with China. 


duc order. Visits of ceremony then took place, and 
after various conferences, the conditions of a treaty 
of peace were signed, in the presence of the admi- 
ral and general, and many other British officers. 
Copies of those conditions were immediately trans- 
mitted to Pekin. When the treaty was signed, a 
royal salute was fired, and all restrictions removed 
on the intercourse between the expedition and the 
natives. 

Annexed is the circular published by the British 
plenipotentiary announcing the treaty of peace. 

To her Britannic majesty's subjects in China: 

Her Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary, &c. in 
China, has extreme gratification in announcing to 
her majesty’s subjects in China, that he has this day 
concluded and signed, with the Chinese high com- 
missioners, deputed to negotiate with him, a treaty, 
of which the following are the most important pro- 
visions: : 


1. Lasting peace and friendship between the two; 


empires. 


in the year 1839, the emperor of China, having de- 
| termined to prohibit effectually the importation of 
opium, sent to a special commissioner, ‘Cin Tsesen, 
to conduct the arrangements for that purpose; and 
that officer, finding himself unable to seize the ac- 
tual ollenders of cach nation, in place of consulting 
and concerting measures with the several national 
officers residing in China (as it was his proper duty 
to have done), had the audacity forcibly to confine 
in Canton the English officer and people, at the same 
time threatening them with death. Hie object was, 
by extorting from them what opium there that year 
might be in China, to gain favor with his emperor; 
and the English officer at Canton seeing this position 
of things, commanded the English merchants, in the 
name of their sovereign, that they sould deliver up 


for the ransom of themselves from this position of 


extreme danger, whatever opium they might have in 

the Chinese waters. Iere is one great oflence com- 

mitted by the Chinese officers against the Euglish. 
“The sovereign of Great Britain, in consequence 


2. China to pay $21,000,000 in the course of the of this and numerous subsequent acts of injustice, 


present and three sueceeding years. 


appointed as her envoys, the admiral Elliot, and Eb 


3. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-cho-foo, Ning- j liot the superintendent at Canton, to whom, jointly, 
po, and Shanghai, to be thrown open to British mer- full powers were given for the settlement of affairs 


And having in consideration the many 


feeble outline, could not be performed without loss; thcm; and regular and just tarills of import and ex- past acts of injustice of the Chinese officers, her ma- 
on our side, and her majesty’s plenipotentiary is sure | port (as well as inland transit) duties to be establish- | jesty directed the admiral to take command of a 


that all her majesty’s subjects in China will partici- 
pate in his feelings of sincere regret at the annexed 
returns of casualties of killed and wounded in her 
majesty’s Combined forces. 

«Arrangements are in progress for placing a strong 
British garrison at Chin-kiang-foo, which commands 
the entrances to the Grand Canal, and is therefore 
of vast importance, and the remainder of the expe- 
dition will shortly move up this majestic river, head- 


ed and published. 


combined naval and land force, and to quarter it at 


4. The island of Hong-Kong to be ceded in per. one of the islands of the Chinese coast, her instruc- 
petuity to her Britannic majesty, her heirs and suc-| tions being, that if the Chinese government were 


cessors. 


willing to admit its errors, and afford redress, a peace- 


5. All subjects of her Britannic majesty (Whether ful arrangement of affairs should be concluded; but 
natives of Europe or India,) who may be coniined in| otherwise, if justice and recompense were refused, 


any part of the 
released. 


hinese empire to be unconditionally | that the standard of justice should be raised and its 


claims enforced by war. The admirah &c., here- 


| : 6. An act of full and entire amnesty to be publish-| upon proceeded to Pieho, and there presented a let- 
ed by the admiral's flag-ship Cornwallis, to the neigh- | ed by the emperor, under his imperial sign manual! ter from the minister of Great Britain, which the 
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minister and governor Keshen transmitted ſor the 
consideration of all the ministers to Pekin; after 
this, Keshen wrote to the admiral stating that affairs 
which concerned Canton it was difficult to arrange 
sofar off, and if the admiral, &c., would proceed to 
Canton, it would not need Jong to arrange affairs 
there. The high English officers, still desiring 
peace, consented to this, and proceeded to Canton, 
where they met Keshen, and had frequent commu- 
nications with him, both written and personal. Ar- 
rangements were not yet concluded, when the mi- 
nisters at Pekin, men without truth or good faith, in- 
duced the emperor to recall Keshen, and send in- 
stead a gencral Yihshan, to fight and war with the 
English; so that the English were actually compell- 
ed by these proccedings to take the Bocca Tigris 
and the line of defences from thence upwards, and 
to bring Canton itself to submission, and to take 
from it a ransom for the punishment of such ill faith. 
In this ill faith of the Chinese ministers we have a 
second grand instance of offence against England. 


“The high commissioner Yukien, and other high 


officers, generals, &c. in the several provinces, in re- children drowning th 
aay after the fight. 
b 


peated instances, when they have found our people 
cast by the weather on their coast, or induced by ; 
evil men on shore, have, being dead to all good and | 
honest feeling, dured to put the captives thus brought 
into their hands to a tyrannical and cruel death, and | 
have deceilfully and falsely reported the cases to 


the emperor, or published lying proclamations to the | 55th and 6th Madras Native Infantry, occupy a simi- 


jj 
ed contest, and seizures of vessel: : i 3; $ ; i 
ö i Saree B na | The Chinese did not give in until the last moment, 


slaughter of many people. Thus falsely did Yukien j 
declare last year the circumstances of the English 


occupation of Chusan; thus did the general Yilishan: tack; they then produced the emperor's authority to 
pretend that he had destroyed many vessels; the go- treat and come to our terms. 


vernor Yen-Petao, that he had, by force of arms, re- 

covered Amoy; the Taotai on Formosa, when the 

shipwreck had cast men on that island, he had gain- | 
{ 


ed a victory over them in battle; and the general] no means strong, having many weak points, for the 


Yihking, in May last, thathe had destroyed many 
vessels and killed a multitude of men at Chusan, 
when not one vessel was injured, nor a single man 
killed. ‘These multiplied false statements, mislead- 
ing the emperor and people, and hindering peaceful 
arrangements, are a third great cause al ottence 
against the English. 

“With reference to trade, the English merchants 
used to carry their goods to many places, and buy 
from and sell to the people—wholly a benefit, and in 
no sense hurtful. But the officers at Canton, seek- 
ing to confine the profits to themselves, induced the 
emperor, by false statements, to restrict trade to 
Canton alone, and permit thirteen ‘Hong merchants’ 
to conduct it, not even allowing intercourse with any 
but them and the linguists appointed by the govern- 
ment. Thus did these officers gain the power of 
meddling in every matter, extorting as they pleased, 
and disguising every thing under false statements to 
the emperor. This is a fourth great cause of offence. 

“There are, besides, many minor grievances that 
excite indignation and wrath, but that here need not 
be enumerated. 

“Because of these grievances, the plenipotentiary, 
&. has been sent out by command of his sovereign, 
to demand redress and satisfaction. When these are 
obtained, peaceful arrangements may be made, and 
the former friendliness of intercourse may be re- 
newed. But until then, the high oflicers in command 
here of the combined naval and land forces will con- 
tinue, as commanded also by their sovereign, to 
maintain the cause of justice, and to contend with 
all their power for the enforcement of such redress. 
When the emperor shall appoint a high officer with 
full powers to negotiate and conclude arrangements 
on his own responsibility, and not till then, will 
hostile operations be saved. 

“Now, three principal things are required for the 
redress and satisfaction above spoken—namely, com- 
pensation for losses and expenses; a friendly and be- 
coming intercourse on terms of equality between of- 
ficers of the two countries; and the cession of insu- 
lar territory for commerce. and for the residence of 
merchants, and as a security and guarantee against 
future renewal of offensive acts. 

“If these three things be acceded to, there will be 
no difficulty in the settlement of any minor points. 

“That the people may know our objects, and not 
be misled by the false representation of their offi- 
cers to commit acts of hostility that would bring 
home to their own persons and families the horrors 
of war, the plenipotentiary, &c. proclaims for gene- 
ral information this clear exposition. 

“Dated in Yang tse Keang, the 5th day of July, 


inthe year 1342. 
“HENRY POTTINGER, 
“Her majesty's plenipotentiary. 
“G. A. MALCOLM, 


True copy) 
( p “Secretary of legation.” 


ted by Chinese plunderers. 
on a hill on the banks of the Yang-tse-Keang river, from the report made by major general Pollock of 


together with a company of her majesty's Soth; the 


here and there only 15. The outer one is of great 
extent, and very old; as far as we.can judge it must 
be 30 to 35 miles round, including a great deal of 


j 
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“ Chin-keanz-foo, 35 miles from Nankin, Aug. 18. 

“My dear , we did the business entircly at 
this place, as an Irishman would say, and put it out 
of the heads of the Chinese that our guns were the 
only formidable thing amongst the barbarians; they 
now confess it is our men and not our guns. The 
powerful nation, (as they now call us,) escaladed this 
fort in splendid style, and soon were masters of the 
place, although the Tartar troops fought splendidly, 
and stood to the last. A Chinese mandarin, writing 
to Nankin, says: ‘These barbarians are very fierce, 
and there is no standing against them; they open our 
gates with a little powder, and walk over our highest 
walls with pieces of stick.’ I never saw such de- 
struction of life and property as took place here; we 
lost officers and men enough, but it is impossible 
even to compute the loss of the Chinese, for when 
they found they could not stand against us, they mur- 
dered their wives and children, or drove them into 
wells and ponds, and then destroyed themselves; in 
many houses there were from eight to twelve dead 
bodies, and I myself have seen a dozen women and 
emselves in a small pond the 
The whole of the city and su- 
urbs are a mass of ruins; whole streets have been 
burnt down, and the place has been completely gue. 
We occupy a joss-house 


when the troops had landed, and were about to at- 


Navization of the Yang-tse-Keang. From a cor- 
respondent of the Bombay Times. NAxxix, Aug. 
22. The city, from what we have seen of it, is by 


walls, though 35 to 38 feet high in some places, are 


open country. ‘The inner onc we do not know the 
extent of, being lost every here and there among the 
houses; there is also a third enclosure in the centre 
of the second, which, I suppose, is the stronghold of 
the Tartars. Both the outer and inner walls are 
commanded by hills close to them. 

“Old Elepoo is one of the commissioners, though 
not the head one, who, | believe, is some relation of 
the emperor's. The Tartar general has also some- 
thing to say in the settlement of affairs. In the 
event of peace, we arc to leave this in twelve days, 
picking up the money as we go along from the va- 
rious towns. The sooner we are off the better. 

Four of our vessels have been more than five 
miles above this—I think it a pity that we should 
have lain here so long without sending a couple of 
the small steamers to explore further up. The Chi- 
nese say that a moderate sized ship may go 300 miles 
above this, there being plenty of water, but a very 
strong current. There were one or two places be- 
tween this and Chin-keang-foo, which we had some 
difficulty in getting through where the river was nar- 
row, and the stream, in consequence, running like a 
sluice. The tide occasions a slight rise and fall here 
in the water, but no diminution of the current. 


“The country all round is very beautiful, and the 
roads, as far as we have seen of them some five or 
six miles round, are really very good. There is not 
so much cultivation as there is to the southward, but 
the country is well wooded. Supplies are very 
scarce, and the Chinese as yet rather shy of us—but 
within the last two days,boats have been plying about 
with vegetables and poultry, and a supply of bul- 
locks was sent off by the Mandarins a short time 
ago.” 

“Nankin, August 23. 

«I am glad to say that when the sulject of opium 
indemnity was brought above-board during the nego- 
tiating, sir Henry distigetly stated that with that, he 
had nothing to do—it was a traffic which had never 
been approved of or patronised by the British gov- 
ernment—and he was of opinion that, if the Chinese 
would make it a legitimate article of commerce, and 
impose a very high duty on it, the British govern- 
ment would render thein all assistance to prevent its 
being smuggled into their country by stationing cruis- 
ers on the coast forthe purpose. After this who 
will call thisan opium war? 

“It is said that the Chinese are in a state of dis- 
satisfaction and rebellion against the Tartar govern- 
ment throughout the country; and that, in conse- 
quence. they are afraid to remove their troops. Cer- 
tain it is, that if they have as large an army as is 
reported, we have never yet seen any thing of it. It 
is said there are S000 soldiers in Nankin.” 


INDIA AND AFFGHANISTAN. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 
Simla, Sept. 30, 1845. 

The governor general announces to the army, and 
to the people of India the occupation of Ghuznee by 
major general Nott, on the 6th of September, and 
its cntire destruction by the Candahar division of the 
army. 

Major general Nott had the satisfaction of relcas- 
ing in the neighborhood of Ghuznee, 327 Sepoys of 
the 27th Bengal Native Infantry from the slavery to 
which they had been reduced by the Affghans. 

The governor general likewise announces the 
complete defeat of Mahomed Akhbar Khan at the 
head of 16,000 men at Tazcen on the 13th of Sep- 
tember by major general Pollock and the occupation 
of Cabul by the troops under that general on the 16th 
of September. 

The British flag waves in triumph from the high- 
est point of the Balla Hissar. 

Thus have all past disasters been retrieved and 
avenged on every scene on which they were sustain- 
ed; and repeated victories in the field and the capture 
of the cities and citadels of Ghuznee and Cabul, 
have’advanced the glory and established the accus- 
tomed superiority of the British arms. 

The governor general has derived much satisfaction 


the admirable conduct of the troops of his majesty 
Maharajah Shere Singh, acting in co-operation with 
the British army. The governor general rejoices in 
this new proof of the cordial good understanding 
which prevails between the British government and 
that of Lahore. 

The report of major general Pollock leads the gov- 
ernor general to expect that Jong before this day all 
the British prisoners taken by the Affghans will have 
been brought into the general's camp; those who had 
been leſt near Cabul were already at liberty. 

The governor general in the name of the govern- 
ment and of all the people of India, offers to major 
general Pollock and major general Nott, and all the 
officers under their respective commands, his grateful 
and heartfelt acknowledgments forthe important ser- 
vices they have performed. 

The governor general directs that the recent suc- 
cesses obtained by the armies in Affghanistan be fully 
made known to all the troops at all the stations of 
the army, and that at all those stations a salute of 21 
guns be fired for the capture of Ghuznee, and a sim- 
ilar salute for the capture of Cabul. 

J. P. WILLOUGHBY, J 
Sec. to government. 
Head Quarters, Simla, Oct.5. 

Since the public notification of the 30th ult., the 
governor-general has received the gratifying intelli- 
gence of the safety of all the European prisoners but 
one, in the following extract from a communication 
from major-general Pullock, C. B., dated the 21st 
ult. 
Extract from a letter to the governor- general from 
major. general Pollock, C. B., dated Camp Cabul 21st 
September, 1842:— ; 

“My Lord—lit gives me great gratification to be 
enabled to state that the whole of the European pri- 
soners are now quite free from the handsof Maho- 
med Akhbar, except captain Bygrave. I will make 
my official report on this as whenever they reach 
my camp, which will, no doubt, be to-morrow. I 
sent a lightly equipped force, under sir R. Sale, to 
meet them, and the whole of the party is with nun, 
with the following exceptions, who have already 


reached my camp. ; ; 
‘Arrived this morning—major Poltinger and capt. 


Johnson. 
Mrs. Trevor and eight children, captain and Mrs. 
Anderson and three children, captain Troup and Dr. 
Campbell, one European woman and four privates.“ 
By order of the right honorable the governor- gene- 


ral of India.” : 

(Signed) T. H. MADDOCK, 
Secretary of the government of India, 

with the governor-general. 

EVACUATION OF AFFGITANISTAN. 
PROCLAMATION. 

Secret department, Simla, Oct. 1, 1812. 
The government of India directed its army to pass 
the Indus, in order tu expel from Affghanistan a chief 
believed to be hostile to British interests, and to re- 
place upon his throne a Sovereign represented to be 
friendly to those interests, and popular with his forme 

er subjects. 

% The chief believed to be hostile became a prisoner 
and the sovereign represented to be popular was re- 
placed upon his throne; but, after events which 
brought into question his fidelity to the government 
by which he was restored, he lost by the hands of an 
assassin the throne he had only held amidst insur- 
rections, and his death was preceded and followed by 


still existing anarchy. 


* 
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Disasters unparalleled in their extent, unless by the 
errors in which they originated, and by the treachery 
by which they were completed, have in one short 
campaign been avenged upon every scene of past 
misfortune; and repeated victories in the field, aud 
the capture of the cities and citadcls of Ghuznee and 
Cabul, have again attached the opinion of invincibili- 
ty to the British arms. 

The British army in possession of Aflghanistan will 
‘now be withdrawn to the Sutledje. 

The governor-general will leave it to the Affghans 
themselves to create a government amidst the an- 
archy which is the consequence of their crimes. 

To force a sovereign upon a reluctant people would 

be as inconsistent with the policy as it is with the 
principles of the British government, tending to place 
the arms and resources of that people at the disposal 
of the first invader, and impose the burden of sup- 
porting a sovereign without the prospect of benefit 
from his alliance. 
» The governor-general will willingly recognise any 
government approved by the Affghans themselves 
which shall appear desirous and capable of maintain- 
ing friendly relations with neighboring states. 

Content with the limits nalure appears to have as- 
signed to its empire, the government of India will 
devote all its efforts to the establishment and main- 
tenance of general peace, to the protection of the 
sovereigns and chiefs its allies, and to the prosperity 
and happiness of its own faithful subjects. 

The rivers of the Punjaub and the Indus, and the 
mountamous passes and the barbarous tribes of Afl- 
ghanistan, will be placed between the British army 
and an enemy approaching trom the west, if indeed, 
such an enemy there can be, and no longer between 
the enemy and its supplies. 

The enormous expenditure required for the support 
of a large force, in a false military position, at a dis- 
tance from its own frontier and its resources, will no 
longer arrest every measure for the improvement of 
the country and of the people. 

The combined army of England and of India, su- 
perior in equipment, in discipline, in valor, aud in 
the officers by whom it is commanded, to any force 
which can be opposed to it in Asia, will stand in un- 
assailable strength upon its own soil, and forever, 
under the blessing of providence, preserve the glo- 
rious empire it has won, in security and in honour. 

‘The governor-general cannot fear the misconstruc- 
tion of his motives in thus frankly annoucing to sur- 
rounding states the pacific and conservative policy of 
his government. 

Atizhanistan and China have seen at once the for- 
ces at his disposal, and the eflect with which they 
can be applied. 

Sincerely attached to peace for the sake of thie 
benctits it confers upon the people, the governor 
general is resulved that peace shall be observeu, and 
will put forth the whole power of the British govern- 
ment to coerce the stale by which it shall be infrin- 
ged. By order of the right hon. the governor-general 
of India, T. H. MADDOCK. 

Sccrelary to the government of India, 
with the governor-general. 


General Pollock resumed his march from Gun- 
damuck on the 7th af &--* ' 3 reached 
: a ane h of Sep- 

reaching 
ee OM, ai cough the 
UZ eee . t eungiy posted and in 
considerable numbers. They resisted our passage 
with determined courage. and most manfully main- 
tained their position, although our guns told with 
deadly eflect amongst them. At length the heights 
were stormed, and after much arduous exertion, the 
enemy were dislodged and dispersed. A large body 
of them, however, fled to the summit of a lotty hill, 
where they planted their standards, and seemed to 
set us at defiance. To complete our victory, General 
Pollock directed Captains Wilkinson and Broad{oot 
to tuke possession of this stronghold, which accord- 
ingly was gallantly assaulted, when the Ghilzies gave 
way and fled from the field. 

In this action several of the most influefitial Aff- 
ghan chiefs were engaged; and the total amount of the 
forces brought forward to oppose us is estimated by 
General Pollock at from 4 000 to 5,000 men. Our 
loss was rather heavy. Captain Nugent, the sub-as- 
sistant commissary general, being killed, and major 
general Sale slightly wounded, and 62 men killed and 
wounded. 

General Pollock proceeded onwards, and docs not 
appear to have encountered any further opposition 
until his arrival, on the 13th of September, in the 
Tezeen valley, where an army of 16,000 men, com- 
manded by Mahomed Akhbar Khan in person, was 
assembled to meet him. A desperate fight ensued; 
we have no particulars; but the resull was, that the 
enemy were completely defeated, and driven from 
the field, with a loes of several hundred killed and 


wounded. Our loss was 32 killed and 130 wounded. 
The names of Captain Lushington, of her majesty’s 
9th; Captain Geils, of the 60th Native Infantry; lieut. 
Norton, 35th Light Infantry; and Lieut. Montgome- 
ry, of the 60th Native Infantry, are among the list 
of the latter. Akhbar Khan fled in the direction of 
Barneean. 

On the day following this engagement, the general 
advanced to Bookhar; on the next he encamped on 
the race-course at Cabul; and the 16th witnessed his 
triumphant entry into the citadel, and the plauting of 
our colors on its walls. 

The city was nigh deserted. The prisoners who 
had been left there on the removal of their compan- 
ions to Bamecan were restored to us by Kuzzilhas— 
hes. Captain Bygrave, who had been carried off by 
the Sirdar, was not thought hkely to be recovered at 
present. Lieutenant Sir Richmond Shakspeare had 
procecded in search of him, at the head of 700 Kuz- 
zilbashes. 

General Nott with his army from Candahar hav- 
ing reached Gonine on 30th August, about thirty- 
eight miles from Ghuznee, was there attacked by 
Shumshoodeen Khan with 12, 000 men at 3 o`clock 
P. M. 

“I moved out,” says General Nott, with one half 
of my force; the cnemy advanced in the most bold 
and gallant manner, each division cheering as they 
came into position. their left being upon a hill of 
some elevation, their centre and right along a low 
ridge until their flank rested ona fort filled with men; 
they opened a fire of small arms, supported by two 
six-pounder horse artillery guns, which were admi- 
rably served; our columns advanced upon the ditte- 
rent points with great regularity and steadiness and 
after a short and spirited contest, completely defeat- 
ed the enemy, capturing their guns, tents, ammuni- 
tion, &c. and dispersing them in every direction. One 
hour’s more daylight would have enabled me to de- 
stroy the whole of their infantry. Shumshoodeen 
fled in the direction of Ghuznee accompanied by 
about 30 horsemen.” 

In the above action and the engagement-on the pre- 
ceding day, our total casualties amounted to 104 kill- 
ed and wounded. 

On the Ist September, General Nott advanced 


irom Gonine and continued his march to Ghuznee. 


He arrived on the Sth, and invested the city, which 
was strongly garrisoned, while the hills to the north— 
eastward swarmed with soldiery. These heights were 
the first object of attack, and after considerable oppo- 
sition they were effectually cleared. Preparations 
were then made for an attack on the fortress, but 
before our batteries could be opened, the enemy 
abandoned it, and left us once more complete mas- 
ters of Ghuznee. Our flags were then hoisted in 
triumph on the Bala Hissar. The loss sustained 
by our troops amounted to no more than three killed 
and 42 wounded. Three hundred and twenty-seven 


sepoys of the 27th Native infantry were found in the 


city, aud released from slavery, to which state they 
had been reduced by the Aflglians. 

Ghuznee is now desolate heap of ruins. Its 
splendid citadel, ond other formidable works and de- 
fences, have been razed to the ground. ‘The force 
was to leave about the 9th or 1lUth September and 
would join General Pollock at Cabul on the 17th or 
18th. 

A letter from Cabul, dated the 16th of September, 
says: General Nott has arrived, and formed his 
camp about five miles from ours (Gen. Pollock’s) in 
the Ghuznee road. He sent forward Major Rawlin- 
son, the political employed, with despatches and re- 
spects to Gen. Polloct, and on the following morn- 
ing (I7th,) Gen. Noti's force will move opposite to 
Cabul.” 

After reducing Cabul to ruins, as has been the 
fate of Ghuzni, the army will evacuate the country 
of the Affghans. 

From the London Globe. 

Lapy saLe: The British nation, which has heard 
with admiration of the heroic courage of Lady Sale 
—worthy to be the wife of the hero of Jellalabad 
and which, as with one heart. has sympathised with 
her under the anxieties, privations, and sufferings 
she has endured in her captivity—would have re— 
garded the triumph of the British army as incom- 
plete, had that admirable woman and her compan- 
ions been left, even for a period however short, in 
what we may term her glorious bondage—a bondage 
illuminated by her hervism, and ennobled to more 
than Spartan devotion to her country! 

There is something peculiarly touching in the in- 
cident alluded to in the communication made by gen. 
Pollock to the governor general, of the release of 
the prisoners, and their approach to the canp.— 


doubt will be to-morrow. I sent a lightly equipped 
force under Sir Robert Sale to meet them; and the whole 
of the part is with him.” 

The honor of a special escort was well conceived. 
To place that guard cf honor under the command of 
Sir Robert Sale, the husband of the peerless woman 
who, from the prison of her tyrant, found means to 
communicate with her husband, and exhort him to 
hold his post to the last extremity—both now found 
the reward of their bravery and devotion in the 
meeting thus appropriately arranged. 

Who can tell the influence which Lady Sale’s let- 
ter to her husband—while with difficulty sustaining 
the drooping spirits of his troops under their priva- 
tions and sufferings within the walls of Jellallabad— 
had upon the successful termination of the war? Had 
Sir R. Sale evacuated Jellallabad in pursuance of 
the orders he received, instead of bravely daring to 
dispute their necessity, and to postpone their execu- 
on, Cabul might yet be in possession of Mahomed 
Akbar, and the remnant of the British army within 
the Indus. Whatever honors and rewards may be 
conferred by the sovereign and the country on the 
brave commanders of this eventful expedition, Lady 
Sale must not be forgotten; for she has well merited 
a grateful recognition by both. 

The most interesting item of intelligence from 
Simla is, that Lord Ellenborough has ordered the 
construction of the great Dooab canal, which was 
suspended on his arrival, to be immediately proceed- 
ed with. Two lacs of rupees ($20,000) per annum, 
have been set apart for this work. 

TEXAS. 

The Texan congress convened at Washington on 
the Ist inst. President Houston on that day, deli- 
vered his message in person. Ile announces the ex- 
change of ratilications of the treaties with Great 
Britain. No information had been received in rela- 
tion to the mediation of that power between Texas 
and Mexico. The president hopes, however, that 
before the adjournment of the present session, it 
will be in the power of the executive to submit to 
congress important information on that subject. 

A predatory war still continues on the frontier—it 
is carricd on in a desultory manner, and may be ren- 


enemy’s approach. 
dination was the consequence; and after consuming 
the substance of the frontier settlers, they have re- 
turned to their homes, leaving behind them an ex- 
hausted country; and for the want of order and dis- 
cipline, have permitted the enemy to escape with- 
out chastisement.” 

The financial condition of Texas does not appear 
to be very flourishing. ‘For the want of means,” 
| says the message every possible embarrassment has 
been presented to the administration. Teras, in truth, 
presents an anomaly in the history of nations; for no 
country has ever existed without a currency, nor has any 
government been adininistered without means.” 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


THE AFFAIR WITH THE EMPEROR OF 
MOROCCO. Correspondence of the Journal of 
Commerce, dated Washington, December 23, says: 
“The dithculty with the emperor of Morocco, grow- 
inz out of the arrest of ourconsulat Tangier, (Mr. 
Carr), is not yet settled. 

The late message of the president on the subject 
transmits a letter from the einperor himself, in which 
he gives avery full view of the trangaction, and of 
his o, inion concerning it. He insists, however, that 
capt. Morgan, our negotiator, has made too much of 
a very small thing. He remarks that it is vot a case 
of sutlicient moment to be brought before him, 
„ as he is, by God,“) or before the presi- 

ent of the United States. The harmony of “two 
great empires“ is not, he says, to be thus lightly dis- 
turbed. 

It appears that the minister of the emperor had 
announced through the Russian consul, that the mate 
ter was settled on the basis of the demands ef com- 
modore Morgan. That proposition was—lst, that 
the American consul be relieved from service under 
the U. States government; 2, that the lieut. govern- 
or of Tangier be dismissed from office; 3, that the 
U. States flag be again run up on the consul standard: 
and 4th that the flag be first saluted by the castle of 
Tangier, and then the salute be returned by the U. 
S. ships of war. 

What blew up this settlement was a very curious 


The whole of the Europea, prisoners are now quite | discovery of the emperor. On reference to Mr. 
free from the hancs oi Mahomed Akbar, except’ Carr's letter, written on his departure, he finds that 
capt. Bygrave. I Will make my oificial report on Me. Carr states that he was recalled by bis goverte 
the subject whenever they reach my camp, which no | ment to be transferred fo another consulate. The empe 
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ror and his minister, therefore, taunt cant. Morgan the United States. The price stipulated to be paid 
with an atteinpt to deceive them in this particuiar; | for them, in annuities, agricultural implements, the 
and, therefore, refuse to punish the pacha of Tan- support of schools, &c., approximates the sum of nine 
gier by dismissal. hundred thousand dollars. The Indians have the 

The emperor. however, offers a new proposition, | privilege of living on the lands until they are wanted 
He will submit the whole to men learned in the | by the government, and they reserve to themselves a 
laws of nations, several of whom, he says, are to be | tract called the Fond du Lac and Sandy Lake country. 
found abont Tangier, and abide by their decision. If | The government had before purchased the mines, and 
they say that the pacha of Tangier was in fault, he | the right of working them, but by the ratification of 
will dismiss him and fire the first salute on the re- this treaty it will also acquire a right to the soil. 
storation of the consulate, and if not. then the U.S. 
shall dismiss their men, and fire the first salute. THE ARMY. 

Commodore Morgan gives it as his private opinion| Fort Wasmira. Two companies of dragoons and 
that if the consulate be restored before this matter [one of infantry are now engaged, as we learn from 
be settled, it will never be settled, and that the go- the Arkansas Gazette. in constructing a fort near 
vernment of Morocco will heap indignities upon the junction of the False Washita with Red river. 
American citizens. This will be the farthest post of the United States to 

the west, and is designed for the protection of the 
Chickasaws from the predatory Indians of the south- 
western prairies. It crowns a lofty hill, and com- 
mands a wide view of the surrounding country.— 
This post is now occupied by two companies of the 
second dragoons and one company of the sixth in- 
fantry. The officers are, major Fauntleroy, com- 
manding the post, captain Blake, licutenant Wet- 
more, lieutenant McDonald, lieutenant Calhoun, and 


surgeon Sloan. 


CALIFORNIA. The annexed letter has been ad- 
dressed to the editors of the Baltimore American by 
General Almonte, minister of the Mexican republic, 
residing at Washington, forthe purpose of correcting 
erroneous statements contained in an article on the 
subject of California, in the St. Louis Republican: 

Washington, December 24, 1842. 
To the Editors of the American, Bullimore. 


Gentlemen: Having seen in your paper of Friday 
an. article taken from the St. Louis Republican, in 
which the people of this country are invited to emi- 
grate toCalifornia, under the pretence that the Mexi- 
can government will give liberal grants of land to 
persons who shall take the oath of allegiance and 
conform to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith, 
I feel it to be my duty to contradict such assertion, 
and to state, for the infurmation of those persons who 
may feel desirous of removing to California in that be- 
lief, that the Mexican government has never thought 
of colonizing the said territory with foreigners; and 
that, so lar from it, it has expressly provided, by a 
law enacted the llth of March last, that no foreigner 
will ever be permitted to colonize, or purchase land or 
properly in the suid country, without an express permis- 
ston of the government of Mexico. 

Knowing, as I do, that no such permission has ever 
been allowed lo any person or corporation whatever, 
and believing that the project set forth in the St. 
Louis Republican is a mere scheme of some land 
specutators who wish to take advantage of the cre- 
dulity of the ignorant, {£ think it proper to inform the 
public of this country of the true facts of this new 
plan of encroachment, lest they should be deluded 
and brought into difficulties that would end in the 
destruction of their fortunes and the distress of their 
friends. 

Believing that you take a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of your countrymen, I doubt not, gentlemen, that 
you will ready iusert this communication in your 
Valuable journal, for the purpose of arresting the 
execution of a project totally destitute of any proba- 
bility of success, and calculaicd only to fill the pock- 
els of a few speculators, who care not for the peace 
of nations nor the happiness of their kind, aud who 
only consult their avarice and cupidity. Lam, gentle- 
men, your obedient servant, J. N. ALMONTE, 

Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the republic of Mexico to the U. S. of Amer. 


NATIONAL OBSERVATORY. The Boston 
Courier states that lieut. J. M. Gillis, United States 
navy, took passage in the Acadia, and that he goes 
out vested with full powers by the secretary of the 
navy, to purchase a complete set of instruments fur 
the National Observatory now in course of erection 
at Washington, that he has been charged by the sec- 
retary to visit all the principal observatories in Eu- 
rope, and to procure from the most eminent makers 
the following capital instruments. 

One sixteen feet Parallactic Instrument, to be 
mounted in a similar manner to the Pulkova Refrac- 


tor. 
One Transit Telescope for the meridian, of seven 


feet focal length. 

One Transit Telescope for the prime vertical, of 
seven feet in length. 

One Mural Circle, of five feet diameter. 

One Transit Circle. | 

Together with complete sets of magnetic and me- 
teorological apparatus, with the most modern im- 
provements. 

Also, a Library, embracing all the standard mathe- 
matical works; annuals of all the observatories, cata- 
logues of stars, nebulæ, &c. 


TREATY WITH THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 
A treaty has lately been negotiated at La Pointe, 
Lake Superior, by Robert Stuart, commissioner on 
the part of the United States government, and the 
chiefs and braves of the Chippewa Nation of Indians, 
by which the lands embracing the mineral region o! 


Lake Superior, in Michigan, have been purchased for 
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Monday last. ! 
col. Richard Thomas speaker, James H. Nicholson chief 


clerk—and the ollicers who served last session. 


Mic. Watkins clerk, Mr. Kirby sergeant-at-arms—and 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MARYLAND. 
Tue Generar AssemMBLy, met at Annapolis on 
The senate organized by re-electinz 


The house re-elected Mr. Biser speaker, Mr. John 


generally the same officers who served last year. 

THe Governor's Messace was delivered on Tues- 
day. Its length prevents its insertion this week. 
The main topics at least, and probably the whole 
will be inserted in our next. 

There has been as yet little, of course, to indi- 
cate the disposition of the lezislature, except as to 
sustaining the state credit. Upon that point a satis- 
factory expression was made by the house, upon a 
proposition made by Mr. Powder, towards a repeal of 
the state tax—which was promptly “laid upon the 
table” by a decisive vote, ayes 57, nays 19. 

Amongst the propositions offered, we have one by 
Dr. Phelps, suggesting a foreclosure of the mortgages 
the state holds upon the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
and that the canal be advertised for sale in this coun- 
try and m Europe, and a sale effected, provided 
tive millions of state stock can be obtained for it.— 
Mr. Lynch proposes resolutions in favor of William 
Cost Johnson’s project for the general government to 
assume the state debts. 

State Finances. The annual report of the trea- 
surer was made to the legislature on Thursday last. 
As this.is an important document, we give the sub- 
stance of it, omittiug minutiz which are not interest- 
ing to the general reader. ‘The document presents 
the financial affairs of the state in as gloomy an as- 
pect as the true nature of the case will readily admit 
of. The object is no doubt a laudable one—to pre- 
sent the worst of the case in order that the legisla- 
ture may make the more efficient provision for the 
exigencies we are under. 

Although the statements exhibit an indebtedness of 
fifteen millions, yet the actual debt is hardly ten 
millions, and most of that is at an interest of only 
five percent. The carirav of the state, exclusive 
of the resources of taxes, &c. is over seventeen mil- 
lions, nearly all of which might in a short time be 
made productive. The treasurer admits that but 
little over half of the state tax could be reasonably ex- 
pected to be realized during the first year of its im- 
position. He was correct—and yet he estimates little 
over the same receipts for the ensuing year. The 
capital error in legislation, was not imposing the tax 
in time to anticipate the deficiency of means. In- 
stead of having wherewithal to mect the demands of 
1841, the treasurer was compclicd to resort to tem- 
porary loans from the banks, io the amount of over 
four hundred thousand dollars, and it will be seen 
that over three hundred thousand of the receipts into 
(he treasury this year, has been employed in paying 
off those clatms. 


ABSTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF 
THE WESTERN SHORE. 


Reccipts for the year ending Ist December. 


On account of auction duties, 810,188 01 
Bauk stock —ſor dividends, 26 516 66 
Costs of suits 60 61 


Fines and forfeitures, 3,092 77 
Interest on personal accounts, 1.85 77 
7,280 00 


Licenses to auctionecrs, 


277 

By the clerks of the county and Balti- 
more city courts, 67,966 44 
By the commissioners of lotteries, 6,000 00 
Miscellaneous expenses for repayments 305 25 
Road stock—for dividends, 27,752 50 
State lotteries, 4,171 52 
State 6 per cent stock, “ 4,893 64 
State tobacco inspection in Baltimore, 28,746 39 
Fax for colonization, 4,907 51 
Taxes for the use of Colonization soc'ty, 742 52 
Taxes in chancery, 412 20 
Taxes on foreign insurances, 433 88 
Taxes on plaintiffs, 5,039 25 
The Annapolis and Elk Ridge R. R. Co. 512 00 
The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. 20,500 26 
The Baltimore & Susquehanna R. R. Co. 10,000 00 
The direct tax, 254,352 82 
The Eastern Shore treasury, 20,934 03 
The inspection of plaster of paris, 296 25 
The land office, 1,376 27 
The state’s hay scales in Baltimore, 565 53 
The state’s live stock scales in Baltimore, 2.309 37 
The state's Pratt st. wharf in Baltimore, 622 71 
The tobacco inspection fund for P. G's oo. 1,045 61 
4 $542,909 77 

And there remained in the W. Shore 

treasury, Ist December, 1841, 91,478 33 
Making an aggregate of $634,383 10 


Of this sum, $31,454 56 was for revenue which 
accrued prior to 1842, 860,61 was for costs of 
suits repaid; $305,25 was for miscellaneous expenses 
re paid—$4,893 64 was for state 6 per cent stock, 
sold. The residue of said receipts was for revenuo 
which accrued during 1842, viz: $506,195 71. 


Disbursements during same period. 


Civil officers, 813,242 03 
Colleges, academies and schools, 20,100 00 
Commission, 358 77 
Contingent expenses, 3,648 19 
Indemnity 5 per cent stock, 7,390 46 
Indian annuities,. 66 66 
Interest on the public debt, 29,759 00 
Loans of 1841—for ac’t of principal, 272,994 52 
u ms “ of interest, 19,747 42 
Miscellaneous expenses, 12,655 59 
Pensions, 12,208 43 
State colonization, 10,000 00 
State tobacco inspection in Baltimore, 7,800 00 
Surplus revenue—for account of the 
interest thereof for free schools, 20,442 99 
The Annapolis and Elk Ridge R. R. Co. 512 00 
The Baltimore & Susquehanna R. R. Co. 4,893 64 
The Chesapeake steam towing company, 12 609 54 
The indigent deaf and dumb, 2,078 94 
The judiciary. 38,492 43 
The legislature, 53, 776 56 
The library, 704 47 
The Maryland hospital, 5,000 00 
The militia, 2,838 26 
The penitentiary, 10,000 00 
The sinking fund, 10,195 51 
The state colonization society, 928 50 
The state’s tobacco warehouses in Balt. 2,371 60 
The tobacco inspection fund for Prince 
George's county, 714 36 
$575,529 87 
Balance remaining in treasury Ist De- 
| ember, 15-12, 858,858 23 
Which said balance is subject to the 
following charges: 
To pay civil officers, 93,450 00 
Colleges, academies and schools, 1,400 00 
Commis. to deputies of the attorney gen’l 222 81 
Expenses on account of the militia, 433 33 
Indian annuities, 77 60 
Pensions, 2,856 18 
The judiciary, 6,783 33 
The journals of accounts from 1839 to 
1841 inclusive, 7 35 
The creditors of the Annapolis and Elk- 
ridge railroad company, 2,557 27 
The tobacco warehouse fund, 10,705 39 
Tob. inspection fund for P. George's co. 296 25 
Redemption of the monument 5 per cent 
stock, 208 30 
State colonization society—the taxes, 742 52 
Aagment the library, 23 51 
Loans of 1841, 128,203 51 
Interest on them, 1,901 00 


104,864 06 
373,206 45 
311,171 66 
_ $949,390 52 
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The advance of the Messrs. Barings, 
Int. on the public currency stock debt, 


Interest on the sterling do. 


0 9 


Amounting to 
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RECAPITULATION: only restriction it imposes on the exercise of the le- provided one half the taxes for both years were paid 
Patance in treasury lst Dec. 1841. &91 478 33| ol lative power Ca Tee ae frome the 1 in Jane ne! distinceuly reiner tie addiiors ad five 
Receipts tor ordinary rev. accrucd 1642, 2833.2 19 persenaliy, vel unpertally. is te be bond in iti de- cents in the siou for 42 to he part, one hair in De- 
Do. prior to 1842, 31.454 56 precation of taxes by the poll. cember 42 aud the other in Mareh 43, as if pestpor- 
Do. direct tax from both shores, 962,994 52] The principle of the income tax law, impartially | ing the payment of the last half in consideration of 
Po. amounts from Baltimore, &c. 10,000 00 applied, is perfectly consistent with every portion of | the recent enactment of this addition to the rate. 
Do. for other than revenue, 5,259 50 this article, and in point of adaptation to its constitu- The fact that the original act did not fix any time 


tional purpose, it is defective only in that it saves 
542,907 77 from the tax, incomes far exceeding those of pauper- 


— — 
Making an aggregate of $634,388 10 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

For ordinary expenses. $248,135 29 
Repaid banks and other creditors for 

their loans of 1841, 

Being exactly the amount of the di- 
rect tax received, and the amount re- 
ceived of the Balt. and Susq. Railroad 
company, $10,000. 

Of said loans 128.203 51 remains, be- 

ing origina ly, $401,198 03 


Leaving a balance in the treasury Dec. 
Ist, 1842, of, $58,858 93| Even that which is actually used and occupied by the 


Insufficient to pay all liabilities to that day, by the proprietor, has its expenses, as well as persons—an 
sum of $880,532 29. such as shall be contided to agents or servants, with- 
“This result makes manifest the utter inadequacy | out the activeand skilful superintendence of the own- 
of the revenue thus far effectually provided. It willl er, will soon pass into other hands. 
be at once seen, that the whole of the treasury’s re- 


rotection and beneficenee of the government—and sembly. 
as the person and personal rights of the citizen, must 
be at least as dear to him as his property, it wou 


272,994 52| seem to be but natural and just, that persons and pro- | p 
of their government. 
a much surer 


property is. Beyond the wat 
his own use and occupancy, property is not unfre- 


by almost every county. 


d| wherein the levy for county or city purposes 
ened to be made in or after the month of June, the 
perty, should bear, in at least equal shares, the charge | fulfilment of the implied ex pectation of theassembly 

| was impracticable—and from the want of certainty 
The personal earnings of the citizen, are in truth, | and perspicuity in both acts, it is yet questionable, 
source of ability to pay taxes, than | whether the 20 cents tax for 42, is payable earlier 
its of the proprietor for than, by such instalments in 43, as was the tax for 
41 in 42. If, as the treasurer thinks, it be pay able 


quently found to be, rather expensive than profitable. earlier—that is to say, by quarterly instalments be- 
ginning with the first quarter month next after the 


for the levying of the tax for 42, other than the usu- 
al time of making the county levy, and that this 
ism or sheer labor. time varied very much in the several counties, 

Persons, not less than property, are objects of the | seems to have escaped the notice of the general as- 


The consequence is, that in all those counties 
hap- 


d levy—it is $0 by implication only and not by distinct 
enactment, and it will be payable at different times 


From like defects, some of the county authorities 
Understanding the act as impartially applicable have levied for 1841, the collectors’ commission as 


ceipts was materially short of the amount necessa-| to all classes of our citizens, the rate of the tax, or well as the twenty cents for the state—while others 
ry for the single purpose of paying the interest on the fact of its looking to an assumed capital of ten have levied the twenty cents only, and instructed 
ihe public debt. Yet there 1s nothing, in the view of | times the amount of the income, becomes wholly im- | their collectors to reserve out of this, their commis- 


the treasurer, so Very discouraging in this as to jus- 
tify despondency. ile has never doubted and never 


can doubt the ability of the citizens of Maryland to| ye of one’s services in the conduct or prosecution of that the whole of this was intended for the service o 


ay double the amount of the debt she has incurred, 
Both rincipal and interest. Still less can he ques- 


material untul it shall prove to be excessive. sion. The treasurer thinks that, twenty cents only, 


There is no greater difficulty, in estimating the val- | for 1841, were required to be levied in that year, but 


his own pursuit, than in fixing the suitable compen- the state, and that the collectors’ commission for 
sation of like effort in the service of another—and | 1841, as well as the assessors’? compensation was to 


tion their will—nay, their unalterable determination | put for such diticulty as there would be, there could have been jevied in 42 at the usual time of the coun- 


to pay it. But, in a state like this—unused 10 be no room for the exercise of the assessor's judg: | ty levy and as items of county expense. 


taxes of any kind to any considerable amount, and of | ment—which is clearly demanded by the law. He| Allowances for insolveneies too, he submits, should 


course inexperienced in the science and mechanism would be a mere collector of facts. be required to be l 


‘dated as well as adjusted. by the 


taxation involves, it is likely, he fears, to be a work] There is no sound distinction to be taken, between county authorities. And he solicits the attention of 


of time and industry, as weil as of will. 
One effect of the recent experiment in direct tax- 


excuse the exemption of the latter. Quile as large 
ation will have been, to verify to the general assembly | a proportion of the one class as of the other, have | laws. 
the treasurer's ag ta of last year, “that one half only, | property already taxed—and exactly so much of the 
of any umount irected to be levied, might be ex- time and attention of the employed, as is devoted to 
pected to come into the treasury, 


if the wants of the state must be wholly supplied by lost to, their private concerns. 
on the property of its citizens, the proper The treasurer would be very unwilling to have it] ter on th 


he tax would be a dollar in the hundred {ur supposed that, either the property tax law or the in- the state, that continue 


a tax up 
rate of t 


the first year and fifty cen 
The general assembly, very wisely he thinks, de- in their construction. He is the advocate of each, 


dd one-fourth only to the rate of tax oni only so far as, he would advocate any and every con- 


charge. 
Estimated receipts of the year 1843. 


the position of the employed and their employers. to | the general assembly, to the removal of these sources 
of difficulty and variance in the execution of the tax 


Of the four non-paying counties in the past year, 
he has pleasure in reporting, that Montgomery is Dow 
in the year—and that the service of others, must be withdrawn from and | collecting and paying, very satisfactorily—so that, 

i Calvert on the Western, and Somerset and Worces- 
e Eastern Shore, are the only counties in 
to be unable to obtain 


ts thereafter.” come tax law, was the fruit of his counsel or agency collectors of their respective shares of the gene 


— 
Pe 


cided to a 
roperty, and to raise the greater part of the residue i stitutional tax it shall plecase the general assembly to For licenses granted by the clerks of 
2 a tax upon the persona earnings of the citizens | direct, until enough of revenue shall have been| the county and Baltimore city courts, ,000 00 
generally. The act for that purpose, were it ay raiscd, to accomplish the great purpose of restoring | For fines, forfeitures and amercements 3.000 00 
executed, would no doubt effectuate this—and its ef- the public ercdit. lle unfeignedly believes that there For interest on personal accounts ' 2,000 00 
fects would be, as it was designed to be, materially | can be nothing like prosperity in Maryland, public or For escheat and vacant lands i 1.000 00 
to relieve property—not by exempting the proprietors private, until the broken faith of the state shall have | For taxes in chancery, "300 00 
from its operation, but by avoiding the alternative | been thoroughly repaired. From feeling and con- For taxes on plaintiffs 2.600 00 
with the legislature, of doubling the tax on property. viction, not less than from the admonitions of early | For taxes on plaintiffs, per ch. 161 of 1828 
Ile has learned therefore with surprise and re- instruction, he considers the first and most obligatory and its supplements, 22400 00 
ret, that it has not been the pleasure of the county of temporal duties to be that which the citizen owes | For taxes on foreign insurances 1,000 0⁰ 
authorities and of the assessors to execute it fully | to his country, and he cannot imagine any pri. For taxes on protests, : 5,000 00 
and impartially. l , vate demand upon the purse of the citizen, that On account of the tax for colonization, 10,000 09 
In speaking of the object of this act, the treasurer should be more cheerfully satisfied than the call, of | Taxes for the use of the colonization soc’ty 500 00 
of course refers to the intention of the general assem- the state. For auctioneers licenses, 6.500 00 
bly, and not to the purpose of individuals of either]: He thinks that a single and uniform tax upon all For auction duties, 40,000 0⁰ 
pranch. income, if indeed it be practicable to have it all dis- For dividends of bank stock, 30,000 00 
He very clearly saw, for example, that the pur- closed, without any reserve—or any simple system | For dividends of road stock. 37.750 00 
ose of the committce of ways and means up to the | of revenue, that by bearing on the greatest number | From the state’s tobacco insp. in Balt. 90,000 0⁰ 
time of their report was, to subject to this tax, the | possible, would be made to bear lightly on each, and| From the Baltimore and Ohio rail road i 
employed only, and not their employers—and he would | diffuse the charge of the public expense, at least as company, viz: for the state's one- th 
therclore, of course, have so instructed the assessors, widely as is distributed the political power of the] of their receipts from passengers on 
if the language of the assembly would have let him. state and with it the power to incur expense—would the Washington branch, including the 
The act o assembly however, plainly directed the be a very desirable substitute for both—and would revenue in arrear, 60,000 00 
valuation and assessment of every employnent—a enable the people of Maryland, to pay double the; From the Baltimore and Susquehanna i 
term it is true, (were it used throughout and con- amount required, with ſar less inconvenience to any, railroad company, 20.000 (0 
strucd with the aid of the key furnished by the re- than is now felt in paying one half, But he is clear- | From the state’s hay scales in Baltimore 600 00 
rt susceptible of so restricted an interpretation— ly for holding on upon the taxcs of every kind al-| From the state’s live stock scales in Balt. 2.400 00 j 
but in prescribing the oath of the asscssors, the act| ready enacted, and promoting their due execution | From the state's Pratt st. wharf in Balt. 5 | 
requires them to be sworn, to yalue every occupation and prompt collection, until any substitufe that may | From the inspection of plaster of paris 
and its profis—clearly shewing that the legislature be devised, shall have been matured and tested and] in Baltimore, 500 00 T 
uscd the term employment as synonimous with oc- put into full and productive operation. From the recent direct taxes, 350,000 W . 
cupation—and this and the term profils, are language Considering the very general understanding which — | 
109 impracticable, and too plainly opposite to empley- | seems to have obtained with the county authorities, | Which would amount to, $676,000 00 
ers, to admit of their exemption. that the tax for 4] only, was to be collected in the 2A 
The treasurer Wis well pleased to find that, a par- past year, and that four of the counties were una- Estimated disbursements. | 
tial imposition of the tax was not the purpose © the | ble to procure collectors, the collection of the direct | For the cost of the present session of 
legislature. a tax has been extraordinarily successful—indicating a the general assembly—say, 55,000 00 . 
Such a purpose alone might, in his view, have | most commendable promptitude on the part of the Salaries of the following civil officers, viz: I. 
prought it into conflict with the declaration of rights. citizens to supply the wants of the state, and very | The governor, g4,200 0 5 
The great principle of its 13th article, in reference | becoming diligence and punctuality on the part of} His messenger, 450 | 
to properly is, that (allowing no proprietor to escape, the collectors in the performance Gf their duties.—| The secretary of state, 9,000 bl 
but the Pauper) it shall contribute to the supplies de- | The supplement of last session however, imports the | The treasurer of the Western Shore, 20000 40. 
manded by the wants of the state, rateably—not that| impression of the general assembly to have been, | His clerk, 700 W 
it shall defray the whole of the public expense. On| that the tax for 142 also, was required to he collect-| The treasurer of the Eastern Shore, 450 
the contrary, the authority to levy other taxes and| ed in that year. It indulges the collectors, for exam-| The librarian, 1,0" We 
to enact other sources of supply, is expressly declar- ple, until June 142, for the instalment of the tax for|The-cleck of the house of delegatcs, x 
V 


41 by the original act required to be paid in March, The clerk of the senate, 


so vey conceded in the very same article—while the 
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The examiner general Western Shore, 


mated. by, 241,830 65 


Balt. and Susq. R. Road co. 


af 


voted to the monetary and banking affairs of the 
state. It recommends a number of alterations in the | 


administration, for the purpose of suggesting econo- 
mical reform; recommends the legislature to divide 


* 
ue, his fees deducted, 600 UO | Peuitcntiary—for prem. principal & int. 28,512 46 sume specie payments at the earliest day, which, in 
Ë. The examiner general Eastern Shore, his Susqueliauna & tide water C. Com. 112,000 00 | sone wisdom you may deem practicable. 
In. fees deducted, 150 00 ——— -| “Whether the banks in resuming should be re- 
a The register of the land office, W. Shore, 30 00 915, 206.985 47 | quired to redeem all their issues at first, or commence 
1 The register of the land office, E. Shore, 20 00 — with their small bills, and at short stated periods to 
a: — — $17,184,968 88 include the next denominations, until the entire cir- 
Me. $12,250 00 — culation is embraced, is for the wisdom of your hon- 
k For pensions to officers and soldiers of Capital funded debts of the state 1st Dec. 1842. orable bodies to determine.” 
Oe the revolution, 11,510 00 | 5 per cis. 1821 for Medical University, Balt. $39,000 00 And can the democratic blood of the Fitzpatricks? 
* The donations to colleges, academies do 1821-1526-1534 for Md. Peniv'ry, 77 947 30 | brook: a partey about suspension? Or has locofoco- 
and schools, 19,900 006 do 1820 0 20,000 00 ; ism ridden its jaded hobby until it cannot draw one 
ü. The expenses on ace't of the militia, 1,600 005 do 1886 for state’s tob. warehouse, Balt. 18,900 00 Jeg after another? Alabama is a locofoco state. Her 
k. For ludian annuities, 66 66 5 H 15 95 Ww 175 do Bal > Bot 00 good citizens must, therefore expect io hear a great 
* For interest on the public debt, paya- 5 do 18 V alt. 10,000 0% deal of official talk about specie without seeing much 
ke. ble at the loan ollice, 345,176 50 j 1330 «115811 00 Balt & 0 of the article itself. The message refers the legis- 
ge : 1 : . = os ; oF 97 i . i 
5 For interest on the public debt, paya- 1833 125.000 00 R. Road. 3.697,000 00 lators to a variety of documents, which have been 
kr ble in London, 311,171 66 1838 3.200.000 00 prepared to give them information respecting the 
ta For interest on the balance of the tem- 1533 for Balt. & Wash. R. R. 500,000 00 condition of the banks. These papers have not yet 
ti porary loans of 1841, 1,174 64 1827 262,500 00 been`made public,conscquently nothing has transpired 
tk. For expenses on ac't of the judiciary, 39,570 00 1830 234,000 00 which would enable us to give our readers any con- 
n For the augmentation of the library, 500 00 15% 125,00 % For Ches. & ception of the actual situation of the monetary insti- 
al For binding books therein, 25 00 1533 3,162,666 67 O. Ca. Co. tutions of the state. 
yi For salaries to the state's tobacco in- R 5.059 666 67 The following extract, concerning the state debt, 
. spectors in Balt. and their clerks, 7,800 006 do 1831 2.000.000 00 For SNe does great credit to his excellency’s good sense. We 
For free schools, in pr. of ch. 33, of 1839, 47,695 73 1535 35000 00 ö copy it with much satisfaction, and would be happy 
b: Fer account of the state’s tobac. ware- i 2,035,000 67 if gov. Fitzpatrick would impress his locofoco con- 
P. houses in Baltimore, i 8,000 00 — 7,194,666 67 temporaries in the executive chairs of the states with 
4 For the Maryland hospital, per res. 43 do 1830 100 000 00 its laudable sentiments. 
Is No. 65 of 1838, 5,000 00 6 do 1831 1,000,600 00 Balt. & Sus. “The amount of interest which will be due on the 
For state col'zation, per. ch. 281 of 1831, 10,000 00 do 1837 50 900 % Railroad. state bonds for the ensuing year, and the periods 
ie For the state colonization society, the 2 do 1828 88.740 97 when it is to be paid, will, it is presumed, be ſully 
it tax for their use, 500 00 do 1839 543.324 22 2.232.015 29 made known to you, by the reports of the commis- 
E For the education of the indigent deaf 5 do 1839 60,000.00 Annap. and 3 sioners appointed to examine the several banks. I 
and dumb, 3,500 006 do 1839 15979500 Ek. R. R. 219,378 4l most respectfully invite your attention to the subject, 
For payment of the balance of the — and recommend that suitable and permanent provi- 
f State’s subscription to the stock of 5 do 1833 Sus. & Tidewater canal, 1,000,000 00 sions be made for its payment upon a sure basis, and 
the Chesapeake steam towing co. 12,390 46 5 do 1833 60.000 00 beyond all possible contingency. It should be a 
For the state’s contingent expenses— 5 do 139 81.000 00 E. Shore R. source at proud exultation, reflecting credit upon the 
estimated at, 5,000 00 do ivl 11,300 37 Road. stute, that in every crisis through which she hes pas- 
For miscellaneous and additional ex- 152,356 27- 57 sed in common with the whole country, in every vicissi- 
penses, estimated at, 20,000 00 Total, —— $15,211,393 91 ‘tude in which she has been placed, Alabama has, with 
— — rigid punctuality, met all her engagements, and main- 
Which would amount to, 9917, 830 65 ALABAMA tained, as she ever will, unsullied, her plighted faith.” 
Exceed the probable receipts as esti- The message of gov. Fitzpatrick, is principally de- The message touches upon several matters of state 


And swell the actual deficit of Ist De- 
cember, 1842, 

To a deficit Ist Dec. 1843, probable 
without further legislation, of 


890,532 29 
$1,132 362 94 


Statement cf the stule's capital and credits, lst Dec. 1842. 
PRODUCTIVE. 


Stock of the Farmers’ Bank of Md. $190,000 00 
Bank of Baltimore, 174.000 00 
Mechanics’ Bank of Baltimore, 46,500 00 
Union Bank of Maryland, 31,800 00 


Hagerstown Bank, 25,000 00 


Commereial and Farmers’ Bk. of Balt. 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bk. of Balt. 
Marine Bank of Baltimore, 


15,000 00 
10,000 00 


21,666 66 


administration of those banks of which the state is a 
stockholder; suggests a change in the mode of eleet- 
ing directors of the state bank and branches, and a 
curtailment of expenses in the management of them. 
The governor is in favor of a reduction of the bank- 
ing capital of the state, and urges the policy of apply- 

ing such of the capital as may be withdrawn from 
the banks, to the purchasing of the bonds of the state. | 
Ile recommends that the Mobile branch of the state | 
bank be put in liquidation; but that the legislature 
provide the means of saving harmless the holders of | 
the notes of that branch, which constitute the princi- 
pal circulation of the state. He passes a severe een- 
sure upon the manner in which that branch has been | 
managed of late years; and thinks its vast und in- 
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4513,966 66 


Baltimore and Ohio R. R. company, 1,050,000 00 


Baltimore & Fredericktown T. R. co. 10,000 00 
Baltimore and Yorktown T. R. co. 5,000 00 
$1,065,000 00 

Loan to the trustees of Charlotte Hall 
school, 2,666 67 


Due from the sheriffs, clerks, eollee- 


tors, inspectors and auctioneers, 396,350 08 


$1,977,933 41 


UNPRODUCTIVE. 

Bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio ca- 

nal company, 2,000,000 00 
Baltimore and Susquehanna R. R. co. 2,884,045 29 
Susquehanna & tide water companies, 1,000,000 00 
Loan to pres. and direc. of the Po. co. 30,000 00 
Interest thereon to 16th May, 1825, 13,280 00 
Stock of the Potomac company, 120,444 44 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad comp. 3,000,000 00 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal 5,000,000 00 
Chesapeake and Del.“ 50,000 00 
Baltimore and Susquehanna R. R. co. 100,000 00 
Annapolis and Elkridge i 299,378 41 
Eastern Shore railroad company, 86,862 00 
Nanticoke Bridge company, 4,333 33 
Chesapeake steam towing company, 12,609 54 
Franklin Bank of Baltimore, 7.500 00 
Elkton Bank of Maryland, 10,000 00 
Union manufacturing company of Md. 10,000 UU 
Bonds installed and not installed—ex- 

elusive of interest, 10,759 33 
Due from Ches. & O. C. co. for int'est. 1,044,568 75 
!. —T—. —.T. . RG Te —— 


* Subse ibed for deferred stock of the Chesapeake nad 
Ohio canal company, in pursuance of ch. 190, of 1825, 
5 = 
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{creasing amount of suspended debts makes it obvious 


! 


! that it should be wound up. The message asserts 
that the mother bank of the state and her three re- 
| maining branches, have contrived to keep on hand a 
fair amount of specie and specie funds in proportion 
to their liabilites, considering the disasters of the 
times. The governor says— 

“One of the great objects of our state bank sys- 
tem, was to relieve the people from taxation by the 
profits arising therefrom, and provide a fund to im— 
prove aud develope the internal resources of the 
state.” And adds, 

«A few years since, the legislature, believing that 
one of the above objects, had been accomplished, re- 
leased the people from taxes, and drew the entire 
state revenue from the banks. From that time to the 
present they have paid the whole expenses of the 
stale government.” 

It will hardly be believed, that a state that has been 
so thoroughly under the control of the hard-moncy, 
'bank-hating,'and corporation-breaking democrats, has 
made its banks support the government for a series 
of years. We are glad, nevertheless, that his loco- 
foco excellency has taken wiser and more orthodox 
whig views upon this subject. Ile recommends that 
the banks be rclicved from the burden of supporting 
the government, and that the revenue of the state be 
raised by taxation. After urging the legislature to 
relieve the banks from the another burden, the pre- 
cise nature of which we do not comprehend, his ex- 
cellency touches upon that dashing theme ol locofv- 
coism, cas payments?! His remarks upon this subject 
are worth quoting. He says— 

“The time for resumption can better be determin- 
ed upon by the general assembly, than this depart- 
ment. I therefore recommend that, having in view a 
proper regard for their condition, and allowing a rea- 
zonable time to prepare for that event, the mother 


| 


| 
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the state into congressional districts; but takes occa- 
sion to say that this suggestion is made because the 
people preter the district to the general system, and 
not because congress has passed a law requiring the 
elections to be held by districts. It would not have 
been spunky in his excellency to recommend the pas- 
sage of a law in harmony with congressional legisla- 
tion, without turning up his democratic noso at the 
national authority. 

The messaze rails against the distribution act, and 
the late tariff, treats of various subjects of local con- 
cern, and closes by hoping that the deliberations of 
the legislature will result in promoting the welfare 
and happiness of the people. [CM O. Bee. 

ANKS. The state banks have made their report 
to the legislature, and it appears that their circulation 
Reduced since 1st Nov. 1841. 


is as fotlows— 


Bank Tuscaloosa, $520,562 456,796 
Branch Decatur, 953,196 627,858 
Montgomery, 761,719 312,352 
Huntsville, 100,000 
Mobile, 2,800,000 
i $5,105,477 
Aggregate Ist Nov. 1841, 6, 771, 185 


Total reduction has been $1,665,708 


ILLINOIS. 


The legislature of this state met on the 5th inst. 
In the senate Mr. Parish was elected speaker pro 
tem. and J. S. Berry, secretary. In the house, Mr. 
Hlackelton was elected speaker, Leo D. Ewing, 


clerk. 


Evection RETURNS. Official, as ascertained and 
reported by the legislature on the 6th. 

For governor— Thomas Ford received 46 594 votcs. 

Joseph Duncan, 38,873 

Chas. W. Hunter, 911 

For lieut. governor— John Moore, 45,691 

W. II. Henderson, 38,48 

F. Collins, 900 

The majority of Ford is increased about five huns 

dred votes in consequence of an error in the returns 

from the county of Tazewell, by which Duncan was 

made to receive only one hundred and eleven votes, 

when in fact his majority greatly excccded that 

number. | 

Reir raw. On the 8th inst. Mr. Dollins pro- 


posed the following resolution: f 
Nesblred: Thatha, select committee of nin be ap- 


pointed, whose duty it shall becto report 1 f 
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prevent the sacrifice of the property of the poor but 
honest debtor. 

This resolution was warmly advocated by Messrs. 
Murphy, Dollins, Jones, Arnold, McClernand, Davis 
of Bond, Yates, Blair, and Vandever. The principal 
opponents were Messrs..Murphy and Arnold, both 
from the north, and looked upon as the peculiar 
guardians of the canal. The former in particular 
assumed that the wants of the people did not require 
any relief, and that he had seen nothing of the suf- 
fering and distress among the people in pecuniary 


matters, alluded to by other members of the house. 


Mr. McClernand replied to Mr. Murphy, that some 
persons’ associations and habits in life were such that 
they were incapable of learning the true situation 
and wants of the poorer and less favored class of 
community. The statements made by members, of 
the pecuniary distress in many of the southern coun- 
ties, were appalling in the extreme. The member 
from Alexandria stated that he had, for the last 
year, been the cellector of taxes in that county; that 
many of its citizens were unable to pay their taxes 
in consequence of an inability to dispose of property 
for cash; that in many instances he had loaned mo- 
ney to citizens of his county to pay their taxes, who 
had offered to work for twelve and a half cents a day to 
refund it. Mr. Hicks, of Jefferson, stated that in his 
county, horses ordinarily worth 50 and 60 dollars 
had been sold under the hammer for ten dollars, and 
atatements of a similar character were made by 
others. “If the constituents of Dr. Murphy and Mr. 
Arnold have not seen the same degree of distress, it 
arises only from the fact that the previous legislation 
in regard to their canals which has poe not thou- 
sands but millions at the disposal of the canal com- 
missioners in their section, at the expense of and in- 
justice to cther portions of the state,has aflorded 
them the means of obtaining morey, which to the 
other portions of the state has been denied.” 

Mr. Murphy moved the indefinite postponement of 
the above resolution, which was lost by a very large 

“vote. Mr. Arnold then offered the following amend- 
ment: 

„Provided that nothing shall be contained in such 
Jaw, impairing the obligation of contracts; and 
which shall be drawn with perfect good faith and 
justice to both creditor and debtor.” 

This amendment was laid upon the table: 76 syes: 
36 nays. l 

The original resolution was adopted—by a vote of 
107 to 6. The question, therefore, as to the exten- 
sion of a liberal valuation law to the debtor, may be 
considered as settled so far as respects the house. 
The six who voted against the resolution were 
Messrs. Arnold, Bryant, Collins, Koerner, Murphy, 
and Penn. 

No repuptaTion. The new governor of Illinois, 
Mr. Ford, who has just been installed into office, in 
his inaugural address expresses himself thus plainly 
on the subject of repudiation: 

“J am happy to have it in my power to announce 
to the legislature, and through them to the world, 
that there is no disposition, so far as I know, in any 
department of the government, or with the people 
of this state, to avoid the payment of the state debt. 
Although the elections in August last were conduct- 
ed with much warmth on the part of the candidates 
and people, not more than one or two individuals 
were found willing to offer their services upon the 
principles of repudiation; and those individuals were 
unsuccessful in their elections: thus demonstrating 
beyond the possibility of a doubt that neither public 
por individual honor and honesty is extinct, but that 
as strong an attachment to the principles of justice, 
and as sound a state of moral feeling, exist here as 
is to be found elsewhere.” 

The amount of the Iliinois state debt is something 
over fifteen millions of dollars. Interest is due upon 
this since July, 1841. If the arrears and expenses of 
the state are to be paid by taxation, the sum of 
$1,528,828 will be required: for the first year, and 
$332,493 annually thereafter. This would be a tax 
of one and a half per cent. in addition to the county 
tax of one half of one per cent.; and it is with dith- 
culty that a tax of thirty cents on the hundred dol- 
Jars is now paid. There would be only about eighty 
five thousand able-bodied men in the state to pay the 
tax, and these are mostly engaged in agriculture. 
The entire circulation of the state is not more than 
twice as large as the tax. 

Governor Ford, recently elected, referring to 
these particulars in his inaugural address, thinks that 
under existing circumstances it would not be weil 
“to make a violent and spasmodic exertion to raise 
money by taxation.“ He proceeds to say: 

% Two causes have operated to prevent an increase 
of population for a year or two past; one is the pre- 
valent fear of exorbitant taxes; the other the re- 
proach to which we are subject abroad. The re- 
medy for this is obvious. Letit be known in the first 


place that no oppressive and exterminating taxation 


“Suits are now pending in favor of the territory 


is to be resorted to; in the second we inust convince against James D. Doty, governor of raid territory, 
onr Creditors and the world, that the disgrace of re- aS a piiblic defaulter, which, on acreount ofthe term 


pudiation is not countenanced among us. ‘That we 
are honest, and mean to pay as soon as we are able. 

I would therefore recommend to the general as- 
sembly, to speak on this subject in the most decisive 
manner, so as to give every assurance, that in due 
time we will tax ourselves according to our ability, 
to pay our debts. The consequence will be, that our 
creditors, who are persons of power and influence, 
instead of reproaching us and getting up a moral 
crusade against us, as against a confederated band of 
unprincipled swindlers, with a view to coerce us to 
our duty, will be directly interested in doing us all 
the good in their power.” 


Senator. Sidney Brecse has been elected a se- 
nator of the United States for six years from the 
4th of March next, to succeed senator Young, 
whose term of service will then expire. This isa 
change of persons but not of parties, both senators 
being very decidedly anti-whig. 


OHIO. 
Harp times. The circulation of the sound banks 
is reduced to a very trifling amount, and as the cur- 
rency is almost exclusively of hard money, the value 
of property of every description is correspondingly 
depressed. The distress which is thus brought upon 
debtors may be understood from the facts, which are 
stated in a Dayton paper, “that well-saved hay has 
been sold for a dollar a ton, at a constable's sale, and 
excellent cows for three dollars apiece. At another 
constable’s sale five hundred bushels of corn in the 


ear were sold for three dollars! and eighty acres of 


wheat well put in for the same sum!” 
The Ohio State Journal says—The auditor of state, 
in his annual report, has a passage of the following 
import: 

It is apparent that the public revenues are not. 
and will not be sufficient for the interest, (on the 


ee debt) without the lery of an additional tax.— 


hat of the past year was 2? mills. If the tolls and 
revenues of the present year are to be taken as a cri- 
terion, it will require at least two mills more to make 
up the deficiency.” 

The revenues from the public works have decreas- 
ed since the last year $27,434 74, and the whole deſi- 
cit in the revenue applicable to the payment of inter- 
est is $271,650! Meantime we hear from different 
quarters that the county treasurers thus far have not 
collected over one half the taxes: in one instance at 
least, where an effort was made to destrain upon pro- 
perty for the pitiful sums due, nobudy attended the 
sale to bid for its purchase. 

Governor Shannon was inaugurated in due form at 
Columbus, on the 14th inst. On the same day Wil- 
liam Allen, the present senator. was re-elected by the 
legislature, for the term of six years from the fourth 
of March next, and Samuel Medary was chosen 
printer. 


MISSOURI. 


Deravu.ters. It appears from a statement trans- 
mitted to the Missouri general assembly, by the audi- 
tor of public accounts, that there are thirty-one pub- 
lic defaulters in that state, principally collectors of 
revenue, all of whose defalcations have accrued 
since 1835, 


— — 


WISKONSIN. 

The members of the legislative assembly of Wis- 
konsin territory met at Madison on the 5th instant, 
to hold their annual session, notwithstanding a doubt 
whether session could be held without an appropri- 
ation therefor by congress. After the two houses 
had been duly organized, the usual joint committee 
was appointed to wait upon the governor, and in- 
form him of thejr organization, and of the readiness 
of the two houses to receive any communication 
from him that he might have to make. The com- 
mittee were informed by his excelleney that, “not 
conceiving that the legislative assembly had any au- 
thority by law to meet at the present time, he had no 
communication to make to them.“ 

A joint committee was then appointed by the two 
houses to investigate the matter, and to report whe- 
ther in the opinion of the committee “there was any 
valid objection to the legislative assembly's holding 
a session,” and what course it was expedient for the 
legislature to pursue relative to adjourning—relative 
to the executive—and to circumstances generally.— 
After investigation the committee made a report, 
which is said to be a full and conclusive argument 
against the positions assumed by the executive and 
his friends. The following extracts from this docu- 
ment will explain the reasons which have influenced 
Gov. Doty in his refusal to hold any communication 
wich the legislature: T 


of the court to which the suits have been removed 
at the instance of the defendant, being limited to 
one week, can never be brought to an issue; and thus 
if his excellency can succeed in preventing all legis- 
lation, he may riot with impunity on the property 
of the territory, and bid defiance to all her courts 
and judiciary proceedings. 

«it will be recollected also, that the term of office 
of the commissioner of public buildings expires 
with the close of the present session of the legisla- 
tive assembly, and cannot be supplied, except by 
joint ballot of both honses of this assembly. 

“Inasmuch as this officer is the agent of the terri- 
tory in conducting these suits, and the only person 
who has any authority in law to procure the attend- 
ance of witnesses, and generally superintend their 
management, hence a failure to elect such officer by 
the legislature, would be to place the management 
of those suits, in which a large amount of the mo- 
ney appropriated by congress for the erection of our 
public buildings is pending, in the hands of his ex- 
cellency, who is the principal defendant. How far 
this could have been an influencing motive to induce 
his excellency to the extraordinary course be has 
taken, your committee will not express an opinion.” 

After the report had been read, a joint committee 
was appointed to draft a memorial to the president 
of the United States, asking for the removal of gov. 
Doty. The memorial was adopted by a unanimous 
vote in the council,and with only two dissent ing 
votes in the house. 

a RN SD I II SN eT a) 
THE LAST OF THE MOHEGANS GONE. 
Jonn Uncas, the last male of the royal line of the 
celebrated chief of that name, died at Mohegan, a 
suburb of Norwich, (Conn.) on Monday week, aged 
89 years. He was buried on Wednesday in the royal 
burying-ground of the Mohegans, which is now mark- 
ed by the monument completed last summer through 
the pnblic spirit of the ladies of the place. The 
passing away of a whole tribe of men, once the free, 
dauntless lords of the soil, is certainly well calculat- 
ed to awaken sensibility; and the contemplation of 
the oppression and wrongs under which they have 
j dwindled away, and finally perished, naturally ex- 
cites painful emotions. But their decay is the na- 
tural, inevitable result of tne progress of society. 
Wherever civilization comes in cunflict with barbar 
ism, with a race which has no active principle of 
improvement within itself, it is the order of Nature 
that barbarism shall give way. We are not necessa- 
rily responsible, thercfore, for the extinction of the 
Indian race, though we may well blush at the re- 
membrance of the wrong and outrage they have suf- 
fered at our hands. It is but fair to add, however, 
that New Jersey—thanks to her noble founders—has 
no part in this shame.—WNetcark Daily Advertiser. 


ST. NICHOLAS SOCIETY, 


From the Albany Argus. 

The anniversary dinner of the St. Nicholas Bene- 
volent society of the city of Albany was given on the 
6th inst. 

In the absence of Harmanus Bleecker the president 
of the society, Teunis Van Vechten, Ist vice presi- 
dent, presided, assisted by John S. Van Ransselear, 
2d vice president, aud H. H. Van Dyck, who officiated 
in the absence of Lansing Pruyn, 3d vice president. 

His excellency governor Seward was present as @ 
guest of the society. 

., Grace was said by the rev. Mr. Kennedy, one of 

the chaplains of the society, and after the removal of 
the cloth thanks returned by the rev. W. H. Camp- 
bell, also a chaplain. 

We have been furnished with the following sketch 
of the proceedings: 

STANDING TOASTS. 

1. The day we celebrate—Instituted to commemo- 
rate the virtues of Ilolland's patron saint—piety, 

erseverance and industry. 

2. Holland, our father land—Limited in territory 
and population, but boundless in the attribudes of na- 
tional greatness, commerce and wisdom, scrupulous 
honor, and unflinching courage. 

3. The seven united provinces—They confederat- 
ed to break asunder the chains of Spanish despo- 
lism, they remained united to perpetuate the fruits 
of their triumph—the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. 

4. Wm. II. king of Holland—The able and distin- 
guished head of a renowned and patriotic people. 

5. The president of the United States. 

6. The governor of the state of New York. 

7. Our fair countrywomen—May they continue 
to be distinguished for their domestic virtues and so- 
lid_acquirements, adorned with all the charms of 
grace and beauty. 
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The secretary ther presented the following letter 

which he had received from the president of the so- 
ciety. The toast with which it concluded was re- 


ö ceived and responded to with great enthusiasm and 
` applause: — 
The Hague, 28th Oct. 1842. 

Dear 81R,—I hoped to be with you, at your next 
anniversary dinner, and in person to express my ob- 
ligations to the fatherland—to tell you of the kind 
manner in which I was received, and have been 
treated during my residence here; the friendly senti- 
ments which have been uniformly manifested towards 
me;—how I have been admitted into family and soci- 
al circles, and the expressions of regret which my 
intended departure occasioned. What there might 
be of egotism in this, I hoped would be allowed or 
excused by my relation to an association formed in 
what was once New, for the recollection of old Ne- 
therland, and to which relation I am greatly indebt- 
ed for the kind offices, friendly attentions and cordi- 
al hospitality, for which it is pleasing, however inad- 
equatcly, to express my heartfelt gratitude; and to do 
this there seems to be no more fit occasion than your 
annual meeting. 

My stay abroad, you are aware, will be protracted 
afew months. I have now been absent from you up- 
| wards of four years, and with much rational enjoy- 

ment, and, of course, seeing much that could not fail 
to interest and excite admiration, Iam glad to say 
that I have not been disappointed in the expectation 
that I should return home with reinvigorated impres- 
sions of the peculiar blessedness of our own land, 
and a firmer confidence in the duration of our insti- 
tutions, and their beneficial results to ourselves and 
other nations. It has been said “that the U. States 
have moved and quickened the civilized world;” and 
that much of the present condition of the old world 
is owing to American opinions and events, is unques- 
tionable. Notwithstanding the reaction occasioned 
by some of the immediate results of the French re- 
volution, and the mass of deplorable abuses and evils 
at home and abroad, we cannot but perceive gradual 
favorable changes, an increasing regard for human 
rights and welfare;—an increasing respect for public 
opinion; increasing means of education;—a progress 
of the race which we may confidently hope may not 
be stayed. A pleasing proof of this progress, among 
others is the gradual melioration of the penal codes 
of several countries. An American who is familiar 
with the legislation and jurisprudence of his own 
country, cannot but be gratified by the fact, that we 
have so long ago abolished cruel and degrading pun- 
ishments—taken the lead in this humane reform. The 
extension of international communications, of com- 
merce, of internal improvements, and productive 
power, must tend to promote civil and political free- 
dom, to improve the physical, moral and intellectual 
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rights and conditions by which they have been degra- 


must cease to be regarded as mere machines and 
drudges; and then under favorable circumstances they 
will rise from infancy to manhood. 


In a {ormer age, William Penn, in his character- 
istic spirit of benevolence, said ‘that the sweat and 
tedious labor of the husbandmen, (and we may yet 
add the husbandwomen) early and late, cold and hot, 
wet and dry, should be converted into the pleasure, 
ease and pastime of a small number of men that the 
cart, the plough, the thresh should be in inordinate 
severity laid upon nineteen parts of the land, to feed 
the appetites of the twentieth, is far from the ap- 
pointinent of the great Governor of the world.” 

It is pleasing that our experience and institutions 
have done so much to verify this just and charitable 
scentiment—to prove that the inequality of conditions 
which tends to corrupt the high und debase the low, 
is not the inevitable concomitant of the sccial state— 
that a complete equality of rights tends to promote 
the greatest attainable approach to an equality of 
conditions—that we have done so much to deſeat the 
unjust and selfish combination of the few against the 
many, to prevent and obstruct their intellectual, 
moral and social progress. We may glory in the 
fact that we have done so much to destroy the cruel 
prejudice by which labor is considered degrading, 
and by which it is assumed that the laboring classes— 
the greater part of civilized communities—must ne- 
cessarily be ignorant and mean—to prove that all 
honest callings are honorable, to show that the me- 

chanic has often more uscful knowledge than the 
learned man, and that a laboring man may be a learn- 
ed man; that intelligence improves the mechanical, 
agricultural, and other arts, and renders them more 
productive. The common objection to the educa- 
tion of the laboring part of mankind is, that it makes 
them discontented with their pusition; but this is 
founded on the fact that labor is considered mean. 
In proportion as this false notion is diminished, will 
the intelligent laborer enjoy his situation, be indus- 


trious, add to his comforts, and respect himself. He 
will have more wants, „nd more means to gratify his 
desires. In our country few can be exempt from 
work, and in so far as we have made it respectable, 
we have rendered a great service to mankind, and 
promoted a tendency to the social arrangements, by 
which we should be distinguished, founded on virtue 
and well used talent, the only eternal grounds of 
distinction,” and to which “the Almighty has affixed 
his everlasting patent of nobility.” And what ıs 
perhaps not less, we have done much fo destroy the 
great inequality of man and woman, which has pre- 
vailed so long and so extensively—have assigned to 
her her appropriate occupations, and done so much 
to raise her morally and intellectually to the level of 
man. This proud distinction of our country induced 
one of the many foreigners who have examined our 
condition and peculiarities to say, „] have no where 
seen woman occupy a loftier position; and if I were 
asked, now that I am drawing to a close of this work, 
in which I have spoken of so many important things 
done by the Americans, to what the singular pros- 
perity and growing strength of that people ought 
mainly to be attributed, I should reply—to their wo- 
men.“ 

By diminishing unnecessary and unreasonable dis- 
tinctions, and thus extending the sphere of fellow 
feeling, we have done much for the cause of human 
nature. Europeans, J am aware, naturally consider 
us as boasters. We cannot speak truly and manfully 
of our peculiar circumstances, and the results of our 
unequalled freedom, without sceming to boast. But 
if we have many causes of self-gratulation, we have 
also those of pain and humiliation. The abuses and 
evils which foreigners observe and frequently speak 
of, inaccurately and loosely, we ought to understand 
in their origin and results, and endeavor, so far as 
possible, to remedy. Instead of being offended at 


Just criticism, and inquiring what would be the result 


of such scrutinies of other countries as the United 


States are subjected to—how many more absurdities 


and abuses would be found there—compared with 


which, we might think ours but straws and feathers— 


we should candidly consider our follies, vices and 
dangers. There is one cause of mortification, which 


of late, has rendered an American's residence in 
So many persons have 


Europe frequently painful. 
suffered from placing confidence in the pecuniary 


engagements of American states and associations, 
that our consideration and influence abroad are great- 
ly diminished, and we hear reproaches to which it is 
difficult to reply. Causes peculiar to us have pro- 
duced an indifference to pecuniary obligation, which 
I hope will not ripen so as to characterise the coun- 
It has long been observed, and its effects have 
Jong been feared. That a people in other respects, 
al, m favorably distinguished for their morality, doing far 
state of the many, and to diminish the inequality of | more for religious institutions than any other people, 
| and so attentive to religious observances, should be 
ded, and human progress has been obstructed;—they so liable to reproach on the score of pecuniary jus- 


try. 


tice, is indeed lamentable. 


State debts, when constitutionally and justly cre- 
ated, should be held absolutely inviolable contracts, 
as long as the community which created them, ex- 

The obligation endures till the debt is paid. 


ists. 


A contrary doctrine should be indignantly scouted. 
It is justly thought in Europe that American public 
The con- 
duct of other governments attords no sort of apology 
Moreover, the acts of governments 


opinion has been too faint on this subject. 


for our states. 


existing independently of the popular will, are no re- 
proach of the people; but our state governments can- 
not do justice without the consent of the pcople. 
The pecuniary engagements of their representatives 
are their own; and a people who arc unwilling to be 
taxed for the payment of their debts prove that they 
are unfit for seli-governinent,—that they need a pow- 
er superior to and independent of themselves to com- 
Will Americans continue to 
I hope 
that all the difficulty about this matter is but a ques- 
tion of time; and that the reproach which it has 
brought on our country and our republican institu- 
It must be borne in 
mind, that the censure and distrust are here extended 
it is urged, if the people of 
some states refuse to adopt measures to pay their 
debts, what assurance can there be, that other states, 


justify such a reproach of republicanism? 


tions, will soon be wiped away. 


to the whole country. 


and the United States will not do the same? 


Be good enough to assure the society of my warm 
and respectful regard, and my hearty wishes for the 
welfare of all its members, and to offer for me the 


following toast: 


A sacred regard to pecuniary obligations, without 
which neither communities nor individuais can be 


respectable. Your friend, H. BLIEECKER. 


Mr. Robert H. Pruyn, secretary of the Albany St. 


Nicholas society. 


pel them to do right. 


De ‘Toeqac ville. 


Je 
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The actinz president then gave, 

Harmanus Bleeeker— The respeeted president of 
thie society. He has seen fit to exchange bhis cela 
tions—may he have health and length of hfe to ap- 
preciate those which he has assumed, and expe- 
rience, that though late, it is better than never to 
bave been done. 

By J. S. Van Rensselaer, 2d vice president. 
Dutch enterprise. — With only two and a half mil- 
lions of people, Holland has planted important colo- 
nies in Asia, Africa and America, extended her com- 
merce to every sea, founded important schools of 
learning; established an admirable system of finance 
and currency, and erected gigantic works of internal 
improvement. 

The governor being called upon by acclamation 
for a sentiment, rose and after a few pertinent re- 
marks, gave: 

The city of Albany—May the prosperity of the 
capta, keep pace with the progress of the state. 

Mr. Isaiah Townscnd immediately rose and said 
that no one would suspect him of any other than 
proper motives in offering the sentiment which he 
should propose. I give you, said he, 

William H. Seward—not the governor, but the 
man—A Dutchman by adoption. 

When the enthusiasm with which this sentiment 
was received, had began to subside, the governor 
was heard to say that Mr. Townsend seemed to be 
aware that he had a partiality for that mode of ac- 
quiring 1 

By H. H. Van Dyck, acting vice president. Our 
father land A monument of patient toil and perse- 
vering industry,—a country whose inhabitants are 
frugal without being parsimonious—rich without os- 
tentation—learned without pedantry. We honor her 
for her virtues—we love her as the country of our 
origin—may she never feel the want of wise rulers 
and wholesome laws. 

By Barent P. Staats, mayor of the city. Harma- 
nus Bleecker, president of the St. Nicholas society, 
and ex-minister at the Hague If report be true, he 
brings with him a jewel which may bear evidence 
that he has been a successful negotiator. 

Letters were received from M. Van Buren, M. 
Gevers, charge d' affairs of his majesty the king of 
the Netherlands, L. Bradish, J. C. Zimmerman, B. 
Thooft, J. N. Wyckoff, &c. 

Among other toasts, were also the following: 

By B. S. Van Rensselaer. The union of Utrecht 
in 1579—It overthrew the dominion of Spain and 
established the frecdom of Holland. 

By J. S. Van Alstyne, one of the physicians of the 
society. William C. Bouck, governor elect of the 
state of New York—May the characteristics of the 
Dutch, by his administration, stand forth proudly 
preeminent, and may all be willing to say of him, 
one of God’s noblest works—an honest man. 

Isaiah Townsend being called on for a toast, rose 
and said:— 

In reply to your call, sir, I have a toast to offer 
which I crave your indulgence to preface with a few 
remarks. 

Some years ago I was near Holland, and I am 
ashamed to say, neglected to visit our fatherland, for 
reasons which might have been sufficient for any 
other than an Albanian. Last winter an opportunity 
offered to repair the omission, which | the more 
readily seized, as there was one Dutchman morc in 
Holland, whose presence could not but make a visit 
more pleasant to an Albanian. I mean our worthy 
fellow-townsman, the late representative at the 
Hague. The season was not the most propitious. 
In February it is not always easy to decide whether 
to go to Holland in a post-couch or a diving bell; or 
whether at best, in the universal mist, it may not be 
necessary to search for the honest old country with a 
lainp hke Diogenes. Get there, however, we did; 
and on our way from Amsterdam to the Hague, hap- 
pened to be at Leyden on a Sunday. Proceeding 10 
the nearest church, we found the service had begun, 
and were shut out from the narrow part of the vast 
pile paled off for the use of a small congregation, 
As [stood musing on the scene before me and retlecte | 
ing how 11] the huge structure, designed for the splen- 
did ceremonial of a more sensual ritual, was suited | 
to the plainer offices of spiritual worship, my eyes 
fell upon the tombs of Boerhave and Scaliger. ‘The, 
interest it was natural to feel at perceiving I was 
treading over the ashes of one of the fathers of mod- 
ern medicine, and of a yet greater than he, the prince 
of scholars in those days when men were giants in 
learning, grew thrilling as l remembered that this 
then must be the church“ which the hospitality of 

Holland had accorded tothe Puritans, Who alter- 
wards settled New England. I stood in fact on the 
stepping stones to Plymouth rock. 


St. Peter's at Leyden. We owe the discovery of thi 
interesting fact to researches made on the spot some 
eizghicen or more months ago by Mr. Sumner, of Boston. 
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An Albanian —may I not say a Dntehman—by 
birth, and of puritan descent, I will not try to paint 
my emotion as I considered that during their hall 
score ycars and more of exile, the English puritans 
had gathered with the Dutch reformers in that very 
church, Sabbath after Sabbath in holy brotherhood— 
that from that very pulpit Robinson and Brewster 
had preached; and that forth from those solemn aisles 
the venerable apostle of the pilgrims had led his 
children in God to the strands where he bade them 
farewell, and invoked on their heads those blessings 
which are even now making the wilderness of our 

s to blossom like the rose. 
e I behold, sir, seated side by side at this fa- 
mily festival of our city the sons of those Dutch and 
Englishmen, I cannot but remember the touching 
brotherhood of the Leyden church. The recollec- 
tion and the feelings it inspires have suggested the 
toast I offer, assured that it will be responded to with 
the same heartiness by us all, whether on the Manor 
born or Albanians by 1 

ive you, sir, as a toast. l 

Gai ‘aie hnr cÀ city of Albany—The oldest liv- 
ing town in the United States—the capital, urbs et 
orbs, of the empire state—when Plymouth once again 
mects Leyden—the union of Yankee enterprize 
and Dutch steadiness—of the husbandry of England 
with the housewifery of Holland and the honesty of 
both, are union above the suspicion of repudiation. 

By J. S. Van Rensselaer. A genuine Dutch wife 
—A lilly and a rose in the drawing room—sage and 
savery in the kitchen. 

By J. Russell. 

Dich wives and Dutch dinners, 
Good for young men and old sinners. 

By C. F. Crosby. Diedrick Knickerbocker—The 
immortal historian of New York. 

By L. Benedict, je. Holland and America—The 
birth-place of our ancestors, and the happy home of 
their descendants. May the broad and flowing river 
never forget the pure and healthy fountain from 

ich it sprung! 

1 R. H. Pruyn. The memory of Stephen Van 

Rensselaer—The gentleman, the philanthropist, the 
istian. ` 

55 G. Brinckerhoff. The memory of an old, effi- 

cient and once 85 member of this society John 
ue Van Schaick. 

P nites B. Street. Holland—The broom of 

Van Tromp upon the sea, is an emblem of her in- 

dustry upon the shore. l 

By John D. Livingston. The king of the Nether- 
lands—The worthy representative of illustrious an- 
cestors. He governs mildly a brave and free peopie, 
and will long live in their affections. 

By J. C. Van Schoonhoven. Holland The foun- 
thin head of religious freedom. America the broad 
stream into which it has flowed. We children of 
both lands can point with equal pride to each. 

By A. D. Whipple. The state of New York— 
The foundation of her greatness was laid deep and 
firmly by the Dutch. Their industry and Yankce 
enterprise have raiscd on it an unequalled super- 

re. 
mee officer of the U. S. navy. The navies of 
Holland—Vicerunt fortes ante Agamemnona—there 
were de Ruyters before there were Nelsons. 

By J. S. Van Alstyne. Dutch girls and Yankee 
boys, or Dutch boys and Yankee girls—Not so in- 
compatible a mixture as might be supposed, as no 
decomposition takes place by their union, but a new 
compound is formed more efficacious than either of 
i tituents. 

MS by Robert H. Pruyn. The Yankee motto—* What 
is possible is done—what is impossible su ALI. be done.” 

By C. T. Francis. „Beauty in smiles.“ — 

The crown of the hero, the star of the rover— 
The hope that inspires, the spell that bezuiles; 

The song of the poet, the dream of the lover— 
he intide’: heaven, is beauty in smiles. 
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GEORGIA LEGISLATURE.—A preamble aud 
resolutions introduced into the senate by Mr. Law- 
son, nominating Mr. Calhoun for the presidency, 


failed in that body by a majority of six—the whigs 


all voting against them of course. A large majority 
of the democratic party in the legislature are un- 
doubtedly in favor of Mr. Calhoun, as appears from 
their choice of delegates to the national convention. 
(The resolutions were subsequently reconsidered 
d. 
En ET Constitutionalist. Millcdgeri!le, 
Dec. 19. At an adjourned meeting of the mcimbers 
of the legislature and others of the democratic party 
held in the represcntative hall, in Milledgeville, on 
Monday evening, 19th inst., on motion of general 
Peter B. Cone, judge Gray of Jones county, was call- 
ed to the chair, and John H. Dyson, esq. was rc- 
ted to act as secretary. 


— ——— —H— — — — — „„ 


Gen. Smith, of Bibb, offered the following, which | 
was adopted: | 

‘Resolved, That this meeting proceed to select ten 
suitable persons to represent the state of Georgia in, 
such national convention as may be held by the el 
mocratic party of the United States for the purpose | 
of nominating candidates for the presidency and vice | 
presidency;” Hereupon the following gentlemen were | 
selected with power to fill their own vacancies: 
ward J. Black, of Scriven; David J. Bailey, of Butts; 
Walter T. Colquitt, of Muscogee; Solomon Cohen, 
of Chatham; Howell Cobb, of Clark; Mark A. Cooper, 
of Hall; Francis H. Cone, of Greene; John H. How- 
ard, of Museogee; John Lamar, of Bibb; Charles 
Spalding, of Melntosh. 

Mr. Catnoun. The senate of South Carolina 
unanimously adopted (during the late sitting of the 
legislature of that state) a preamble and resolution 
frum the house nominating the hon. John C. Calhoun 
for the presidency, the resolution being as follows: 

Be it unanimously resolved by the senate and house of 
representatives in general assembly met, That in con- 
sideration of the long and faithful services, the un- 
sullied private honor, the political integrity, distin- | 
guished abilities, fearless virtue, and sound constitu- | 
tional principles of their fellow-citizen John Cald- | 
well Calhoun, they do hereby nominate and recom- 
mend him to the American people for election to the 
office of president cf the United States. 

The prominent incidents at the south indicative 
of Mr. Van Buren’s prospects in opposition to those 
of Mr. Calhoun, are the election of J. MeDowell 
(brother-in-law of Thos. Benton) as governor of Vir- 
ginia, the rejection of his proposed nomination by 
the Georgia legislature, and the election of W. H. 
Hayward instead of Saunders, North Carolina sena- 
tor. ‘The last proceeding is rumored to have been 
brought about in part by the direct influence of let- 
ters from col. Benton and gen. Jackson to members 
of the legislature. ‘In the meantime a quarrel is go- 
ing on between the organ of democracy in South 
Carolina, and the exponent of democracy in New 
York. They cannot agree on the protective policy. 
The Albany Argus endeavors to explain; it talks of 
“incidental” protection; denounces protection as a 
principle; and assures its southern friend that every 
thing is right, and that the northern democracy are 
sound in the true doctrine. The Charleston Mercury 
insists that every thing is not right; that incidental- 
ism is a humbug—a mere pretext to cover a whig 
principle. It specifies an instance in which duties 
for protection to any extent may be laid by an inci- 
dental adjustment, and says: 

Beautiful theory of ‘incidentalism!? Does not a 
child sce that only one-tenth part of this duty is le- 
vied for revenue, and that the other nine parts are 
added purely and solely for protection? “Adjusting” 
the cause, so as “incidentally” to produce the effect! 
We have heard of an English husband “so adjusting” 
the reins as incidentally” to overturn his carriage 
and break the neck of a disagreeable wife, and we 
give as much credit to the unforeseen consequence 
in that case as in the incidental protection. The 
words are used unfairly—the sense is crooked—the 
begin with one principle and end by admitting the 
precise opposite—the principle is announced as a 


cover. and the practice, in direct contradiction to it, 
turns out to be the game. 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 

— — 
THE HON. JOHN C. SPENCER AND THE 
LATE HARRISON CABINET. 

To the edilors of the National Intelligencer.— 
Washington city, December 18, 1842. 

I desire through the medium of your paper to take 
a brief notice of a published letter of the hon. John 
C. Spencer, secretary of war. dated the 19th of Oc- 
tuber last, and addressed to Mr. Lewis K. Faulkner 
and others, in which are contained charges and im. 
putations upon the late cabinet of Mr. Tyler, of which 
I was a member. 

I regret the necessity which obliges me to this 
course, and engage in it in no spirit of controversy, 
but trom a sense of what is due to my own character 
and to the true history of the transactions referred 
to in that letter. It contains the following passages: 

“In proof of the absence of all selfish, interested, 
or ambitious motives on the part of the president in 
the course which his convictions of duty prompted, I 
may now advert to a fact long known to me, which 
has been promulgated in the newspapers of the da 
vouched for by at least one whig editor, s 
representative in congress from Massachusetts in a 
speech lately delivered at Newbury port, upon author- 


ity, and hitherto not denied. That fact is, that pre- 
vious to returning the second bank bill to congress | 


with his objections, in full view of the ass 


made upon him, and with the Purpose | of) removing 
all cause of 


agitation as well as to secure him: if 
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against unjust imputations, the president submitte: 
to his then cabinet whether he should, in the message 
then about to be transmitted to congress, announce 
a resolution to retire trom public life at the expira- 
tion of the existing term; and that against his doing 
80 all the members of the cabinet then present pro 
tested, on the ground that such an annunciation wouid 
not have the effect to produce peace or quiet, but 
would only change the direction of faction; that no 
one had a right to expect such a step from him. as 
he had not been elected president, and no obligation 
existed that should interpose any barrier between 
him and a direct vote of the people. 

“in connexion, and yet in contrast with the preced- 
ing, is another fact of an extraordinary character, 
which though known by many, has lately been dis 
tinctly promulgated. It is shadowed in a letter of 
Mr. Ewing's in the statement by him of a propesi- 
tion having been made to the president, that the ma 
Jority who had passed the first bank bill would cos 
sent to postpone the second to the next session of 
congress if they could receive assurances in the meas 
time that no hostile movement would be made on the 
part of the president. ‘The full meaning of ths 
statement has now been developed by the declaratien 
of a member of congress that a message was carried 
from the whig leaders in congress to the president, i 
the effect that if he would engage not to disturb any 
members of his then cabinet in the eniorment of 
their offices, the second bank bill should be postponed. 
The answer to such a proposition may be easily eon- 
ceived. The effect of that proposition was to prove 
the identity of the members of the cabinet whose 
places were deemed in jeopardy with the hostie 
members of congress, and if the design was to preer 
pitate matters, it was most effectual. 

“You will require no aid to determine which of the 
actors in these scenes exhibited a lofty disinterested 
patriotism, and which evinced any tenacity for piace 
or desire for power. These facts are full of inst. 
tion, and furnish a key to many mysterious transac 
tions.“ 

To the statements and imputations made in tk 
above passages it is my intention to reply as planis 
and as briefly as i can. 

I shall endeavor to abstain from all personal or i» 
temperate remarks. It is not my object to assail otè 
ers, but to vindicate my own conduct, and to da tbat 
by a calm statement of facts. 

The first of the foregoing paragraphs of Mt. Sper 
cer’s letter relates to the advice stated to have beer 
given by all the members of the cabinet “then pre- 
sent” at a certain meeting to which the presidents 
said to have submitted the question „whether be 
should in the message (the veto to the second bark 
bill) then about to be transmitted to congres 1. 
nounce a resolution to retire from public life at the 
expiration of the existing term.” 


- So far as that paragraph might be considered 3 
implicating me, it is unnecessary I should say mor 
than that I was not present at the cabinet meeting re 
ferred to, and have no personal knowledge of ope 
nions which may have been expressed, or advice gr 
ven, by members of the cabinet who may have ‘xen 
present. The factof my absence and that of Mr. 
Badger, will appear from a letter which I send væ 
for publication with this, received from my friend the 
hon. T. Ewing, dated the 6th instant, and writies in 
reply to a brief note of mine, calling his attention to 
the letter of Mr. Spencer, which I had then seen m 
the newspapers. Mr. Ewing, it will be remembered, 
was secretary of the treasury, a member of the cr 
binet, and as he states, present at the meeting reie 
red to. 

From his statement it further appears that the aè 
vice then asked and given was confined to the que 
tion of inserting in the veto message then conte 
plated by the president a declaration of his intention 
not to be a candidate for re-election to the presider 
cy: a question on which, I presune, very few would. 
on reflection, differ from the advice stated by Mr. 
Ewing to have been given to the president, however 
strongly they might have entertained the opinia 
that Mr. Tyler ought not to be a candidate for re 
election, and however prompt they may Have thoez* 
he ought to be in publicly announcing such a resel+ 
tion. 

They might, consistently enough with these cpi 
nions, as it sceins to me, have still thought that sach 
a declaration by the president would have appeare 
incongruous and out of place in a veto message ona 


Y, bank bill, especially after the omission of it on otte 
tated by a occasions to which it sec 


med more appropriate, an- 
that it would look, in this instance, like an umor 
thy and tremulous attempt at palliation and depre 
cation of censure. 


The most careless reader will not fail to observ 


aults to be | the wide difltremcesthere is between the statement cf 
| 


Mr. Ewing aud that of Mr. Spencer, as to the ex- 
tent of the ‘advice given by the cabinet; the former 
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latter amtes it into a decision agaist the presi- 
dent's making such a declaration at any time or in 

any manner—into a decision “that no one had a 
right to expect such a step from him,” and that there 
“was no “barrier between him and a direct vote of 
«the people.” 

My general acquaintance and association with my 
colleagues of that cabinet would not have inclined 
me to believe that they entertained the opinions 

thus ascribed to them by Mr. Spencer. 

But, whatever the advice given or opinion express- 
at the cabinet meeting in question, the fact now dis- 
closed of my absence exempts me fromall concern 

_ in respect to it, and dispenses with the necessity of 
any further personal explanations on my part. And 
here, as to this matter, | might conclude. But I am 
unwilling to leave this part of the subject without 
reference to a conversation I once held with the pre- 
sident, in which the same question or matter that, it 
now appears was submitted to his cabinet in my ab- 
sence became the subject of allusion. I do not re- 
member exactly its date, but it was only a few days 
before my resignation. It was very brief. Ire- 
garbed it as a casualprivate conversation, and there 
fore forbear now to repeat it, but am entirely will- 
ing to do so upon any proper application. In my 
judgment it is not material to any matter in issue. 
and is of little or no consequence in any respect. 
And [ allude to it not for any importance that ! at- 
tach to it, but simply on account of the fact of its 
occurrence. 

‘The other charge, as made, and intended by Mr. 
Spencer to be understood, is of a much more exph- 
cit, grave, aud personal character. He virtually ac- 
cuses the then cabinet of a dishonorable “lenacity” 
for office, and of attempting, through the interven- 
tion of the “whig leaders in congress,“ or m con- 
cert with them to bargain with the president for 
their retention in office. 

The charge is so made as to involve indiscrimi- 
nately all the members of the then cabinet, includ- 
ing Mr. Webster, who remained in office, as well as 
those (being all the others), who resigned. But ! 
can hardly suppose that Mr. Spencer intended thus 
to implicate his own colleague, Mr. Webster. The 
resigned members of the cabinet were probably the 
only objects of his attack. In the integrity and ho- 
nor of those gentlemen, my late colleagues in oflice, 
I have the most perfect confidence, but am not au- 
thorised to speak for them, norshall 1. For myself, 
I answer that, so far as concerns me, then a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, this charge, in its whole length 
and breadth, is totally unfounded. I oppose to it an 
absolute unqualified denial. 

do not know, and never knew, of any such mes- 
sage to the president as that stated by Mr. Spencer. 
Thad neither act nor part in any such message, nor 
in any device or negotiation for securing to myself a 
continuance in office. On the contrary, I had be- 
come dissatisfied with the administration of Mr. Ty- 
ler, and my consequent determination to resign my 
office was avowed and known to many friends now 
ih this city. 

The cause of my retirement is truly set forth in 
my letter of resignation; and, under the 1 
of “tenacity” of oflice, now cust upon me, I hope ! 
may be excused for adding, that in the circumstances 
of my position, as I regarded them, no consideration 
could have induced me to retain my office. 

In corroboration of his statements, Mr. Spencer 
refers to promulgations in newspapcrs—to a speech 
‘by a representative in congress from Massachusetts, 
lately delivered at Newburyport, upon authority,” 
and to the declaration of a member of congress.” 

If this promulgation, speech, and declaration are 
to the same effect with Mr. Spencers statements, 
they are answered by this reply to him; and, though 
I do not, otherwise than from kis letter, know their 
import, I shall, without the trouble of further search 
or inquiry, content myself with saying that they are 
incorrect to the whole extent they may vary from 
the statement of facts [ have here made. 

From information received, I suppose that I may, 
without hazard of mistake, infer that the “represen- 
tative in congress from Massachusetts” and the 
«member of congress” above alluded to, are one 
and the same person, and that the hon. Mr. Cushing 
is that person. 

Upon the perusal of this statement, I trust that 
those gentlemen will be convinced of their error; 
but, if not, J desire that all controversy in respect to 
the facts in question may be now finally settled, so 
far as Lam individually concerned. 

Before leaving my residence in Kentucky for this 
Jace, I had read Mr. Spencer’s letter. and had 

heard of Mr. Cushing’s speech, but it seemed to me 

most proper to postpone any reply till I could make 


it here in the city of Washington. in their presence, 


cang 


question, aud to whose information or testimony they 
might wish to appeal. Atthe end of the present 
session those eners will be widely separated, and 
no opportunity equally favorable toa thorough in- 
vestigation can ever again occur. If they desire to 
proceed with such an investigation; now is the time. 
For myself, I rest secure in the unimpeachable truth 
of the statement I have here made. Respectfully, 

yours, &c., J. J. CRITTENDEN. 

MR. EWINGS’S LETTER. 

Lancaster, Ohio, December 6, 1842. 
Dear str: Your favor of the 10th ult. is at hand. 
had noticed the paragraphs in Mr. Spencer’s letter 
to which you refer, but had not felt the necessity of 
replying to them, as they cannot, in my judgment, 
have the slightest weight in forming or modifying 
the opinion of the public. 


From Mir. Spencer’s own | indignation. 
5 
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| with sufficient distinctness to state it, excent that wo 
ju othe pPrescucc CË Clase beembers ct: COMSVES | whe Currie in the opinion that such deciaration, at 
7 Sni eri the ser mess. s hate Che who were bere at the daw of the trenanetions m I that iune, aud under those circumstances, ought not 


to be made. 

Besides the reasons which I advanced, as above, 
others occurred to me, which I did not think proper 
to suggest, but which were, in my opinion, decisive 
of the matter. I was well aware that the president 
was at that time exceedingly unpopular, and believ- 
ed, if he vetoed that bill, he must become ai object 
of almost universal detestation. The opposition hated 
him as a renegade from their party. The whigs had 
begun to look upon him with distrust and aversion, as 
oe who had betrayed them and deserted their prin- 
ciples. . 

For him, at that time and under those circum- 
stances, to declare solemnly in a pubhe paper that 
he would or would not be a candidate for re-election 
would, as I thought, make him the subject of public 
ridicule and contempt, as he already was of public 
My advice, therefore, was given seri- 


showing, he could have no knowledge whatever of ously and in good faith, though I did not for a mo- 
the matters to which he volunteers his testimony; ment believe his proposition was so—no more than I 


and he stands in such a relation to the parties that, 
had he a knowledge of all the facts, very small reli- 
ance could be placed on his opinion. Indeed, every 
thing considered, between a statement or an opinion 
a the secretary of war and of the president’s door 
keeper, touching these matters. the title to credit and 
respect would be entirely in favor of that of the last 
named functionary. 


Mr. Spencer’s first assertion, which I understand 
is backed by a statement of Mr. Cushing, (though I 
have not seen the statement,) namely, that the whig 
members of congress, in concurrence with the cabi- 
net, proposed to pustpone the bill to create a fiscal 
corporation if the president would agree to continue 
his (then) cabinet in place, is, as tar as l know, 
wholly without foundation. There was no propo- 
sition of that kind made to the president on behalf 
of the whig members, or any of them, with my con- 
currence or knowledge. What some member of 
congress may have proposed, and some member of 
the cabinet concurred in, I know not; but I was nc- 
ver consulted on any such proposition by any mem- 
ber of congress or the cabinet, nor ever cither advis- 
ed or sanctioned it. And, moreover, the person who 
is said to have carried the proposition to the presi- 
dent had not in any respect my confidence. 

I joined in an effort to postpone the bill. on the 
strong representation made to us by Mr. Webster 
that the president was on that subject in a state of 
mental derangement. When I addressed members 
of congress upon it, some expressed apprehensions, 
others a belief that the president had determined to 
abandon the whig party—that he was then engaged 
in negotiations with the opposition, and asked for 
time merely to effect his arrangements. IJ was told 
by some that he refused to say to them that he desir- 
ed the postponement, or to give them any assurance, 
either in manner or matter, to allay their apprehen- 
sions. To this state of things, and nothing beyond 
it, I allude in that paragraph of my letter of resigna- 
tion which is referred to as “shadowing forth” the 
alleged proposition. The person who carried the 
proposition to the president, if any such were car- 
ried, can tell, and he ought to be required to tell, 
what members of the cabinet were consulted and 
concurred in it. 

The statement with respect to the president's pro- 
position to decline a re-election is much less wide of 
the truth, though its degree of veracity was of 
course wholly unknown to Mr. Spencer at the time 
he ventured the statement. The conversation re- 
ferred to occurred on the 4th day of September, in 
the absence of yourself and Mr. Badger, and imme- 
diately after the committec on enrolled bills brought 
the bill to create a fiscal corporation to the president 
for his signature. He said in substance that he 
should probably be compeiled to veto the bill, and 
be thought of accompanying the veto message with 
a solemn declaration that he would not be a candi- 
date for re-clection, and wished our advice as to the 
matter. In the course of the conversation, he also 
said he had indited a sentenec, intended for insertion 
in his inaugural, expressly declaring that he would 


— ee 


believed as a fact his statement that he had penned 
such declaration for insertion in his inaugural, hut 
withheld it lest it should turn the batteries of Mr. 
Clay, and his friends against Mr. Webster. His 
suggestion seemed to me to convey the idea that the 
whigs, the cabinet included, cared little about mea- 
sures if we could clear the way for the succession. 

I write in haste. This paper is at your service, to 
retain or use as you see fit. It contains the facts as 
they were, partly from recollection, partly from en- 
tries on my journal. Iam, very truly, yours, 

T. EWING. 
Hon. J. J. Crittenden, Washington, D. C. 
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WESSAGE OF GOV. CORWIN. 


The legislature of Ohio met on Monday December 
Sth at Columbus. The senate organized by selecting 
James J. Faran, speaker pro tem. He received 
twenty-one votes, Seabury Ford three, blank eleven. 
Thomas J. Morgan was elected clerk by twenty 
votes to fifteen blanks. The house elected John 
Chaney, speaker pro tein. by thirty-eight votes, to 
thirteen for D. Chambers, and two blanks. Govern- 
or Corwin’s message was transmitted on the follow- 
ing day. 

Gentlemen of the senate, 
and house of representatives :— 

Your assemblage at the capital of the state, cloth. 
ed with the power of legislation, touching the pre- 
sent and future welfare of our common country, pre- 
sents a proper occasion for the expression of grati- 
tude to God, for the blessings of peace, health, and 
abundant harvests, Which through a merciful dis- 
pensation of His providence, we have enjoyed du- 
ring the past year. The usual avocations of our 
people have not been disturbed, by either foreicn 
or domestic war. As a nation our destiny hitherto 
has been happily exempted from intestine commo— 
lion, whilst in most other countries that fatal scourge 
has been long and often felt, marking the existence 
of oppressive government, or pointing philosophi- 
cal inquiry with unfailing certainty to the prevalence 
of a bad social system or imperfect political organi- 
zation. 

Our fathers, by a single, though long protracted 
struggle, established free aud republican forms of 
government, and left the people at liberty to mould 
at will their own systems of civil polity. Those con- 
flicts of opinion and collision of apparently adverse 
interests, Which must arise under a government like 
ours, extending its dominion over a large territory 
and a great variety of pursuits, have with us hither- | 
to been adjusted by the elective franchise and the 
tribunals established by the constitution and laws of 
the land. The occasional threats of armed resist- 
ance to alleged wrong, which have occurred in our 
history, have been condemned by a dispassionate 
public judgment, always speedily suppressed, and 
terminated without destructive conflicts. The ficree 
civil wars that have raged, and still continue with 
unabated fury in our neighboring republics, arising 
from their attempts to reconcile order with freedom, 


not be a candidate for re-election, which he with- present a striking contrast to the peaceful and more 
held, lest its eflect should be to turn the batteries of | successful means by which all the legitimate ends of 


Mr. Clay and his friends on Mr. Webster. 
Mr. Webster having replied, and objected to the 
declaration suggested by the president, L said that I 


“republic. 


good government have been accomplished by our 
The enlightened historian will find this 
difference in the progress of two people, inhabiting 


hoped he would not feel himself compelled to veto; the same continent, to have its origin in their widely 


the bill; but, if he did, F did not think it advisable 


‘different moral and intellectual education. 


Speculae 


to accompany the veto with the proposed declara- tive writers on the nature and proper elements of 
tion, as tbere appeared to me no connection what- | free government, have agreed that civil richts and 
ever between the two subjects, and I did not think. political power, can enly be safely extended to the 
such a declargtion would have any tendency to re- masses of any people, when general intelligence zu 

concile the peuple to the veto. This is the substance puremeralily havegbeen widely diffused. and exert ¢ 
of what I said on that subject; what was said-by the controlling anflacnee> The unsuccessful ciioris a 
other members of the cabinet J do not remember: men in past ages, to assert and maintain ia? 
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al eonene in furnishing evidence of the truth of this legislature provided a mode of investment, by order- 
creat principle in the science of government. In jog the camal lands en both lines to te offered tor 
Oi, every citizen whe has attained to majority. af sale, at tunes to be axed and advertised by the go- 
ter a short residence in the state, and who has been vernor of the state. In discharge of the duties as- 
charged with, or paid taxes. is armed with the right! signed me under this law, I procured from the gene- 
of suttrage. Our fundamental law, therefore, and ral land office at Washington, the requisite maps and 
the general legislation of the state, have all been evidences of title, and advertised sales at each of the 
made to wear the same aspect; they each regard all land offices of the state; that at Maumee city, to be 
men as equal, and seek to extend to all, an equal( held on the 15th day of May, 1842, and that at 
amount of power, in the conduct of public affairs.— | Lima, on the 1st day of June following. These lands 
In such a system it must be obvious. that education, were appraised by authority of law, and no tract 
combining both moral and intellectual culture, is a could be sold for less than its appraised value, and in 


matter of primary public interest. It is with us not 
merely the ornament of our political edifice, it is the 
foundation on which it stands, and without which it 
must erumble into ruins. and crush in its fall, those 
who in a false and fatal security, have taken up their 
abode within it. 

[scuool sysrEu.] 

In a former communication, I have had occasion 
to urge upon the legislature the necessity of main- 
taining, in full vigor, the school system now in 
force. and of improving it by every means which ex- 
perience may from time to time suggest. Any act 
which wears the appearance of weakening, or looks 
to the future abandonment of it, must be considered 
as a blow, aimed at a system of policy, which all 
enlizhtened men of modern times regard as of vital 
importance. By an act of the last session, the 
school fund was reduced by an amount of about fiſ- 
ty thousand dollars. 


ed, for the reduction of such a fund, is greatly to be 


deplored. Heavy as the taxes now are, I cannot 
doubt but the people of the state would have cheer- 
fully paid the amount thus taken off, knowing that 
their children were thereby to he fitted for the proper 
exercise of the great powers and privileges of Ame- 
rican freemen. If the present rates of taxation should 
be reduced, J earnestly recommend that such reduc- 
tion may be made to fall on other objects, many of 
which will readily sugzest themselves to the wisdom 
of tne legislature, as interests which may safely be 
postponed to that of general education It is hy 
educating poor children, wherever they may be 
found, that we place them to some extent, at least. 
upon a footing of equality with ‘the fortunate inhe- 
ritors of rich estates. It is of all agencies, yet dis- 
covered, the most efficient in producing that perfect 
and just equality amonzst men, which brings harmo- 
ny into the social system, and gives permanency to 
free government. 
[PUBLIC works. ] 

The public works of the state have progressed as 
fast as the means for their prosecution, furnished by 
appropriations, would permit. The Wabash and Erie 
caval is nearly completed, and is navigable from the 
Indiana line to a point twelve miles below Defiance, 
from which latter point, by the river and canal, con- 
venient navigation is obtained to the lake. 

That portion of the work on the Miami Extension 
which has been under contract, is expected to be 
completed during the present winter, or early in the 
coming spring. When existing contracts on this line 
shall have been completed, there will still remain 
about thirty-four miles to complete the chain of canal 
throngh the Maumce and Miami valleys, from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio at Cincinnati. It must be apparent, 
that the finishing of this link ia that great chain of 
communication, is necessary to render useful to the 
state, a large amount of money already expended, as 
well as to render the whole available to the citizens, 
for the purpose originally designed. It is also cer- 
tain, that great loss is justly apprehended from dila- 
pidation, neecssarily incident to works of that kind, 
winie they remam unoccupied. Every motive of in- 
terest, therelore, as well as a laudable desire to see 
the entire completion of our system of internal im- 
provement, unite in demanding of the legislature a 
careful consideration of the subject. 

With a view to discharge existing debts, for work 
done on the Wabash and Erie canal and Miami Ex- 
tension, and to push them forward to completion, the 
legislature, at the last session, authorised the com- 
missioners of the canal fund to issue bonds, teceisa- 
ble for lands ceded by congress to aid the state in 
the construction of these works. The act provided 
that bonds to the amount of three hundred thousand 
dollars should be issued reecivable for lands granted 
for the construction of the Wabash and Erie canal, 
and like bonds to the amount of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, receivable for lands granted to aid the 
construction of the Miami Extension. Under this 
act, the fund commissioners have issued in bonds, 
charzeable on lands granted to the Miami Extension, 
one hundred and twenty-two thousand six hundred 
and two dollars and nineteen cents, and on the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal lands, bonds to the amount of 
eiglity-three thousand and twenty-six dollars. These 
bonds were intended to be paid to contractors. To 
insure, ag far as posite. the holders against lusa, the 


The necessity, real or imaging. 


no instance for less than two dollars and fifty cents 
per acre. 
The sales were kept open at each office for the 
| term of two weeks, and a large amount of bonds re- 
ceivable for each class of the lands had been previ- 
ously issued and received by contractors, yet the ac- 
tual sales, as reported by the officers, were so small 
as to render it certain thet the bonds of the state 
were considered by holders in general as more valu- 
able than the lands at the minimum price fixed by 
law. The sales of Wabash and Erie canal lands 
| amounted to only twelve thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, and of those belonging to the 
Miami Extension, to the sum of sixteen thousand 
and sixty-four dollars. In all cases, the lands sold 
were paid for in bonds. From this attempt, I became 
satisfied that further sales, in amount large enough 
to justify the incidental expenses, conld not be made. 
I therefore took no measures, after the sales in June 
I submit to the 
'lexislature the propriety of reducing the minimum 
price of these lands, as at present established by law, 
as the only mode by which it seems practicable to 
ctfect sales of them at this time. In determining this 
question, the necessities of contractors who have re- 
ceived bonds, and the prospect near or remote, of a 
rise in the present market value of land. will at once 
suggest themselves as bearing directly upon any mea- 
sure on this subject, which it may become necessary 
to adopt. The reports of the board of public works, 
and the commissioners of the canal fund, will in 
due time be laid before the legislature, and present 
in detail, the facts connected with that branch of the 
public service, and of course throw much light on the 
topic just suggested. 
[PUBLIC DEBTS AND FAITH. ] 
The interest on the public debt has been punctual- 
ly paid, and the instalment to become due on the Ist 
of January, 1843, will be promptly discharged. It 
isa subject of great gratification and just pride to 


‘last, to put these lands in market. 


every citizen of the state, that while in various por- | 


— — 


* 

mand, amounts to about five millions of dollars.— 
Thus, it wili be seen, that without legislative action- 
on this subject, within the present month, thirteen 
of the twenty-two banks in the state must immedi- 
diately cease business operations, and two others in 
a year from thia time. This will necessarily require 

about five millions of capital, now engaged in furn- 
ishing a sound currency, to be withdrawn from that 
operation, to be collected and paid out to stockhol- 

ders, many of whom reside in other states. This 

process must inevitably have the effect to increase 

existing embarrassments, retard the payment of 
debts, sink still further the market value of proper- 

ty, impoverish the debtor class of community, with- 

out any benefit to the creditor, and result only in ad- 

vantage to the capitalist, who will be enabled to spe- 

culate upon the wrecked fortunes of debtors, who 

have only property wherewith to pay demands against 

them. The subject calls for, and I cannot doubt but 

it will command, the prompt, sincere and patriotic 

attention of the general assembly. If banks are to 

be tolerated at all, the renewal of the charters of 
such of them as are now about to expire, and are 

known to be perfectly solvent, in some form, alike 

acceptable to the stockholde:s and the public, would 

seem to be demanded by every consideration of pub- 

lic interest and legislative duty. 

If it shall be resolved by the legislature, that the 
true interests of the state demand the destruction of 
all banks, and the exclusion of all bank paper as a 
circulating medium, then it would be proper to per- 
mit the thirteen existing banks, whose chartered 
powers are limited to January, 1843, and the two 
others, limited to January, 1844, to expire. This 
would only leave eight banking institutions in the 
state, whose charters falling in within a few years, 
would bring us by gradual steps to a metallic cur- 

I rency alone, so far as our own legislation could en- 
force such a state of things. However disastrous to 
the state such a course of policy might be, it would 
obviously inflict less evil upon the country, if arrived 
at by a slow process, than by a sudden and total 
change of the system now existing. Should such a 
course of policy be adopted at the present session, 
in order to avoid the supposed evils of paper mo- 
ney, it will be necessary also to enact laws forbid- 
ding the circulation in this state of the bank paper 
of any other state or country. The laws of trade 
will still bring bank notes into Ohio, in despite of 
the exclusion of our own paper, whilst neighboring 

states have banks, unless bank paper of all descrip- 

[tions shall be expelled from our borders by laws to 
that efect. If. however, the known will of a great 


tions of the Union, states and communities, sinking majority of the people, and what has hitherto been 
under the pressure of the times, have failed to com- | considered our trne interest, are taken as guides, it 
ply with their compacts, the pledged faith of Ohio will become the duty, as l doubt not it will be the 


has been hitherto preserved without a stain. With 
a proper economy in the management of our resour- 
ces, a strict fidelity in the fulfilment of oblizations 
already contracted, and duc caution in the further 
extension of state credit, it cannot be doubted that 
all our public works will be compicted in a reason- 


pleasure of the legislature. to adopt at the present 
session such a system in reference to this subject, as 
will permanently establish a safe currency fur the 
state, composed of coin, and bank paper convertible 
into coin at the pleasure of the holder. 

Having heretofore presented my own views of ex- 


able time, and every engagement of the state faith-|Pediency on this most interesting question, and hav- 


fully kept. When this state of things shall exist, 
the increased wealth and population of the country 
will enable the legislature to relieve the burden of 
taxation, which at this time weighs heavily upon all, 
but especially uponthe farming portion of the state. 
The present scarcity of money, 
value in the staple products of the country, is great- 
ly to be deplored. In such a state of things, while 


ing seen no reason to change the general features of 
the plans heretofore recommended, the whole sub- 
ject is submitted with a confident hope that it will 
now be finally and happily adjusted. The interests 
of the great mass of our common constituents, eom- 


and depression of posed as it is mainly of industrious producing classes, 


require that their labor should no longer be subject- 
ed to that depression, and those fluctuations which 


the amount of taxes the people are compelled to | must continue to be felt, whilst this question remains 


pay, remains the same, the value of labor and pro- 
perty, from which these taxes are to be raised is con- 
stantly falling in proportion to the diminution in the 
amount of money in the country. Measures, there- 
fore, which look to a still further reduction of the 
currency in circulation, are equivalent to an increase 
of taxation to that amount. 
[BANKS. 

The situation of the banking institutions of the 
state, is a subject which necessarily connects itself 
intimately with the foregoing suggestions. Accord- 
ing to a report made by the bank commissioners 
to the legislature in July last, there were in the 
state at that time, twenty-two banks doing business, 
and redeeming their liabilities with coin on de- 
mand. Since that report was made, the Franklin 
Bank of Columbus, which, in consequence of a 
failure on the part of the state to comply with 
its engagement, was in a state of suspension, has 
resumed the payment of specie, and may be con- 
sidered amongst the soundest institutions of the 
state. From these data, it will appear that there 
are at this time twenty-three banks in the state, all 
of which may be considered as justly entitled to full 
confidence. Of this number, however, the charters 
of thirteen expire on the first day of January, 1843, 
and of two others in January, 1844. The capital of 
these banks paid in, from the best data at my com- 


unsettled. 


[LAND DISTRIBUTION FUND. ] 

The dividend of this state, of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, amounting to fifty-four 
i thousand eighty-one dollars, and seventeen cents, has 
been paid within the last month, and will, of course, 
be subject to appropriation. By the act of congress 
on this subject, it was provided that in all cases 
where the legislature should fail to make arrange- 
ments for the receipt of the money, the governor of 
such state should have power to receive it. Being 
advised by the secretary of the treasury that the 
amount due Ohio was ready for distribution, I have 
authorised Alfred Kelley, esq. to receive it on behalf 
of the state, and a note from the treasury depart- 
ment, received lately has informed me of the pay- 
ment over to him, of the amount due. As the act 
of congress authorising the distribution of this fund 
among the states has ceased to operate, nothing ſur- 
ther is to be expected from that source. Had it con- 
tinued in force, whilst it would have paid to the 
states a fund, part of which is justly due them by 
compact, and has long been withheld, it would also, 
especially at this time, have been greatly beneficial, 
in mitigating the severity of our high rates of direct 
taxes upon the people. It would have enabled Ohio 
in a few years to pay her public debt; a debt incur 
red for those great internal improvements, that have 
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opened channels of trade between the lakes of the Army, fortifications, 
north, and the great navigable streams that empty] pensions, fulfilment 
into the Mexican gulf. These expensive works,] of Indian treaties, 
while they will always be of great advantage to the] suppressing Indian 
ople of the state, are at the same time of incalcu-| hostilities, &c. - 7,065,035 95 
able benefit to the commerce of the whole Union, | Naval service 6,717,034 17 
and as such present strong claims upon national pa- Treasury notes redeem- 
tronage. Had the state been permitted to receive| ed, including interest 7,856,400 35 
its proportion of the sales of the public domain, our| Public debt, including 
citizens would in some measure have been reimburs- interest on the loan 254,427 80 
ed these immense debts, which they have incurred | The expenditures for the fourth quar- 
for the benefit of others as well as themselves. In ter, are estimated on data furnished 
connection with this subject, it should be remember-| by the respective departments, at 
ed, that our great lines of canal will be more or less Viz: 
productive, as trade shall be cherished or depressed | Civil, foreign inter- 
an the Jakes of the north, aud the Ohio and Missis-| course, and miscella- 
neous, (including the 


sipp. rivers. 
[HARBORS AND RIVER OBSTRUCTIONS. } amounts due to states 
for distribution of the 


Immense loss, of both life and property, is con-] sales of ublic lands 
stantly sustained on the lakes, for the want of im-] and n due to 
rovements of harbors, at proper points, on these] Il ississi and Ala- 
Island seas. On the southern termination of our] bama 115 t of 
canal, the Ohio river forms a link in a chain of Se t4 1841 ACEO 
navigable water, extending from the guif of Mexi- Petes e 
co, to the interior of Pennsylvania. To clear out 1 fulfilment 
obstructions in these rivers, the general government Po Indian 4 31105 
has heretofore made a few comparatively small ap-] suppressin indian 
ropriations, and latterly entircly neglected the sub- Resi 6 


— —— 


2,144,013 97 


3.710.436 45 


ject. It concerns the interests of the state, as well N ors 
as the honor of the Union. that this inprovidence or A oe 5 
partiality of the general government should mect a Unclaimed) dividends 3.000 00 
timely and energetic remonstrance, from every legi- Principal ane niea í 
timate authority. on treasury notes 400 000 00 


The daily increasing population of our state, (now 
‘the third in the American Union,) with a corres- 
ponding multiplication of the pursuits and interests 
of the people, summon its legislators to the faithful 
discharge of the most important duties that can be 
devolved upon men. 

About to retire from any present participation in 
her affairs, I indulge a confident hope that a happy 
destiny awaits our beloved state. In common with 
all who feel an interest in the welfare of mankind, I 

ray the Almighty Governor of nations and men to 
impart wisdom to her councils, and give success to 
all her laudable undertakings. 

Columbus, Dec. 6, 1842. THOS. CORWIN. 
SS ENE 
REPRORT OF THE SECRETARY 

OF THE TREASURY. 


To which add outstanding warrants is- 
sued prior to Ist January, 1842, 


Making 


805,474 03 
$35,308,634 38 


Leaving a deficiency in the treasury 
on the 31st December, 1842, of $575,556 92 


The above estimates of expenditures for the 4th 
quarter of the present year include, as it wall be 
perceived, the sum of 8805, 474 03, being the amount 


instead of the apparent deficiency, as stated above, 

there will be an actual balance in the treasury on 

the Ist January. 1843, of at least $224,000. It is 

expected, also, that a like amount of warrants may 

be outstanding on the 30th June, 1843, and at the 
Treasury department, December 15, 1842. end of the succeeding fiscal year. 

Sir: In obedience to the directions of the act of] lt is proper to remark that, at the time the csti- 
congress of the 10th of May, 1800, entitled “an act | mates of the expenditures of the 4th quarter were 
supplementary to the act entitled ‘an act to establish | prepared by the several departments, it was belived 
the treasury department,“ and an act entitled “an | that the expenditures for the current quarter would 
act to establish the fiscal year,” &c. approved the | amount to the sum already stated; but it is now as- 
26th August, 1842, the secretary of the treasury re-|certained that they will fall considerably short of 
spectfusly submits the following report: that amount; yet as they will become a charge on the 

I.—of the public revenue and expenditure. _ treasury early in the next year, it has not been deem- 
The balance in the treasury onthe lst January 1842, | ed necessary to alter the amount as first estimated. 

(exclusive of the amount deposited with the states, II O the estimates of the public revenue and expendi- 

trust funds Md indemnities,) was $230,483 63! tures for the half calendar year ending 30th June. 1843. 
The receipts into the treasury during The receipts for the half year are estimated as 


the first three quarters of the pre- follows: 
sent year amount to $26,616,593 78| From customs $7,500,000 00 
Viz: From lands 1.500.000 00 


5,538, 113 45 
50,000 00 


$14,588,113 45 


From treasury notes and loans 


$14,260,830 35 
From miscellancous sources 


1,091,638 95 
112,967 17 


From customs, 
From lands 
From miscellaneous and 
incidental sources 
From treasury notes per 

act 15th Feb. 1841, 1, 060, 206 05 
From trehsury notes per 

act 31st Jan. 1842, 7,794,821 59 
From loan of 1841, 1842, 2,296,129 67 
The receipts or the 4th 

quarter, it is estimat- 

ed, will amount to 

Viz: 

From customs 
From lands 
From miscellaneous and 

incidental sources 
From treasury notes 2,500,000 00 
From loan 1,000, 000 00 
Making the total estimated receipts 

ſor the year $34,502,593 78 


The expenditures for the half calen- 
dar year ending the 30th June, 
1843, are estimated at 


Viz: 
Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign in- 
tercourse 
7,886,000 00, Army, fortifications, pensions, fulfil- 
ment of Indian treaties, suppress- 
ing of Indian hostilities, &c. 
Naval service 4,019, 060 46 
Interest on public debt and treasury 
notes 605,500 00 
III/ the estimates of the public revenue and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1344. 
The receipts for the fiscal year ending the 30th 
June, 1843, are estimated as follows: 
$16,000,000 00 


From customs 
2,700,000 00 


From lands 
Prom miscellaneous sources 150,000 00 
$18,850,000 00 


The expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending ine 30th June, 1844, are 
estimated at 

Viz: 

Civil, miscellaneous, and forcign in- 

tercourse 


10,381,186 76 


—— 


2.722, 796 80 


44,000,000 00 3,033,829 50 


366,000 00 
20,000 00 


And, with the balance in the treasury 
on Ist Jan. last, an aggregate of 834, 733,077 46 


The expenditures for the first three 
quarters of the present year have 
amounted to 

Viz: 

Civil list, foreign in- 


tercourse and mis- 
$4,371,933 93 


$26,264,882 20 
20,945,498 76 


eellaneous 3,804,334 44 


Naval service 
Interest on public debt and treasury 


Leaving a balance of 
From which deduct the amount of 
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Army, fortifications, pensions, fulfil- | 

ment of Indian treaties, suppress- 

ing of Indian hostilities, &c. 8,612.04? 61 


7,313,021 71 


notes 1,211,000 00 
By the foregoing statements it will 

appear that a deficiency will exist 

in the treasury on the 31st Dec. 

1842, of 575,556 92 


8,238,278 15| The receipts for the half calendar 


year ending on the 30th June, 1843, 


are estimated at 14,688,113 45 


10,381,186 76 


And the expenditures for the same 


period at 


‘ 


4,306,926 69 


deficiency as above, and the ba- 
lunce remaining in the treasury on 


the 30th June, 1843, will be 3,731,3€9 77 


The receipts into the treasury for 


the fiscal year ending on the 30th 
June, 1844, are estimated at 18,850,000 00 


Making, with the balance, as above 22,581,309 77 
From which deduct the estimated 
expenditures for the fiscal year 20,945,498 76 


Ee 


And the balance in the treasury on 
the 30th June, 1841, will amount to $1,635,871 01 


Assuming, as is highly probable, that the balance 
of the loan authorised by the acts of 21st July, 1841 
and 15th April, 1842, amounting to $5 538.113 45. 
will be negotiated prior to the 15th April, 1843 tho 
limit of the term within which it can be taken. jt 
has been included in the receipts of the next half 
year. Should, however, this reasonable expectation 
be disappointed as to the whole amount of such ba- 
lance, the deficiency thence arising may be supplied 
by the issue of treasury notes under the authority of 
the act of 31st August last, to the amount of 83,500, 


of outstanding warrants issued prior to the Ist Jan. 000; which sum, together with that realized by the 
1842. It is presumed, however, that a like sum will sale of stock, will, it is believed, place in the trea- 
remain outstanding on the Ist January next; and that sury an available amount adequate to meet all the 


anticipated demands up to the 30th June, 184 I; and 
if the whole of the balance of the loan be taken 
within the period limited by law, the several balane- 
es remaining in the treasury. on the 30th of June 
1843, and 30th June, 1844, will be as indicated in the 
foregoing exhibit. E 

It will be perceived that, in the estimate of ex- 
penditures subsequent to the first of January next, 
the redemption of treasury notes is not taken into 
account. But few notes have been presented at the 
department for redemption since the passage of the 
act of the 31st August last, and nearly the whole 
amount cancelled since that day were taken in pay- 
ment of public dues. Should the notes issued under 
the act above mentioned, be placed on the same foot- 
ing with the previous issues, so as to bear interest 
after maturity, payable half yearly, until called in 
for redemption, it is believed but a small amount 
would fall into the expenditures for the ensuing 
eighteen months. It is recommended therefore, that 
this be done; otherwise the expenditures during the 
period jast mentioned, must necessarily be increased 
to the amount of probably three to four millions of 
dollars, in redemption of issues under the act of 3] st 
August last. But, for the purpose of guarding against 
unforeseen contingencies, it is further recommended 
that the existing authority, to re-issue treasury nutes 
should be extended to the 30th June, 1844. l 

The loan of $5,672,976 88, borrowed under the 
provisions of the act of the 21st July, 1841. will be 
redee mable on the Ist of January, 1845: and, on the 
assumption that a reissue of treasury notes, as above 
suggested shall be authorised by congress, the whole 
amount now outstanding, together with that of the 
issues that may be hereafter made under the act of 
the 3ist August last, will fall due prior to the 30th 
June, 1845. Although payment of those notes may 
not be at once demanded when due, and the time of 
repayment of the loan of 1841 is placed at the pica: 
sure of government, yet the liability to pay those 
sevcral amounts must exist, and the means to pr 
vide for the exigency can be afforded only by furth 
legislation. | 

The present tariff, in its main features, resembles 
so nearly the bill subinitted to congress by the de 
partment on the 9th May last, that the views express 
ed in the report which accompanied the bill may be 
considered as applicable, to a great extent, to the 
system of duties now established. The period withiy 
which the tariff has been in operation has been muci 
too short to furnish any decisive evidence as to it 
permanent influence upon importations. ‘The foreigy 
trade of the country has continued to decline, ani 
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importations have been comparatively small since 
the passage of the act. How far this state of things 
may have been influenced by the existing system of 
duties it is impossible to determine. The smallness 
of the importations may be well accounted for by 
the embarrassed condition of the country and ex- 
tremely limited means of purchase. ‘The amount of 
foreign commodities in our markets is still found 
greatly to exceed the demand; and the fall in the 
prices of merchandise since the Ist September, is 
supposed to be, on an average, not less than 10 per 
cent. This fact will be found verified in a letter 
frum the collector at New York, annexed hereto, to 
which reference is respectfully made; and it is deem- 
ed conclusive to show that the decline in the impor- 
tations since the Ist September cannot justly be re- 
ferred to our system of duties; and that the effect of 
the existing tariff remains to be determined by fur- 
ther and more satisfactory experience. 

The importance of adequate provision for revenue 
cannot be too often or too strongly urged upon the 
attention of congress. The resources of the country 
are abundant; internal taxation, either direct or indi— 
rect, has not of late vears been found necessary, and 
it is still believed that a system of custom house du- 
tics may be made suthciently comprehensive to yield 
an income commensurate with all the wants of the 
country. 

There are various articles of import, several of 
them of very large and universal consumption, at 
present untaxed, or subject to dutics extremely low, 
and some of which without, perhaps, in any conside- 
rable degree, lessening the amount of their consump- 
tion, might bear imposts yielding an aggregate addi- 
tion to the revenue accruing under the existing laws 
of not less than 83,000 000. These offer themselves 
for selection, and it rests with the wisdom of con- 
gress to make that selection, or adopt any other mode 
of securing the receipt of such an amount of revenue 
as shall be saflicient to meet the expenses of an eco- 
nomical administration of the government, and afford 
the means of sustaining measures necessary for the 
defence of the country and the maintenance of tlie 
public credit. 

Tuis last object is of infinite importance. The 
honor of the country, its just self-respect, the pride 
which every citizen must feel in the high character 
of its government; all these require that the public 
faith, and the credit of that government, should be 
placed above doubt or question. 


Deeming it highly probable that the policy of es- 
tablishing a warehouse system might engage the de- 
libherations of congress at the present session, the | 
attention of collectors and other otheers at various 
ports was called to this subject by a circular issued 
from, the department on the 24th November last, a 
copy of which, together with the answers received, 
and a table of exports of foreign merchandize, is 
annexed. It has been thought advisable, also, for 
the sake of convenient reference in a mutter of such 
general interest, to attach to this report a copy of the 
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The resolution submitted by Mr. Linn on the 21st 
inst. calling for information from the president re- 
specting “informal communications” &c. during the 
late negotiations with Great Britain, came up in or- 
der, and led to a short debate in which Messrs. Archer, 
Linn, King and Benton, participated. Adopted. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Benton on the 
lst calling for information from the president re- 
specting any proposition for the guarantee of the state 
debts by the United States government during the 
late negotiation came up in order. 

Mr. Benton presumed there could be no objection 
to the resolution, as it related simply to an inquiry 
concerning any communication made on the subject 
of the assumption of state debts. 

Mr. Archer said he would inform the senator from 
Missouri that no allusion of the kind had ever been 
made; and when he gave him that assurance, he hoped 
he would not press the resolution. 

Mr. Benton desired to have that declaration come 
from the president himself, and to be placed in the 
archives of the government. 

Mr. Archer said the answer he had given was just 
as authentic as any that could be received, and he 
should vote against the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Benton asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered; and the resolution was then adopted by the 
following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Crafts. Crittenden, Fulton, Hen- 
derson, King. Linn, àle Roberts, Mangutn, Sevier, 
Sintth, of Connecticut, Smath, of Indiana, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, White, Wilcox, Williams, Wood- 
bridge, Woodbury, Wright—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Berrien, Clayton, 
Conrad, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Phelps—12. 

The bill to indemnify Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson 
for damages sustained in the discharge of his official 
duty was then taken up. 

This bill led toa long and very animated discussion 
as to its proper reference, in which Messrs. Critten- 
den, Linn, Buchanan, Bayard, Huntington, Conrad. 
elilen, Porter, N oo ridge, and others participated; 
when, on motion of Mr. Linn. the further considera- 
tion of the bill was postponed until Tuesday next. 

The bill from the house making appropriations for 
the civil and diplomatic expenses of the government 
for the year 1843, was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the committee on finance. 

Ata late hour the senate adjourned. 


Decemper 23. The president of the senate laid 
before the body the following communications, made 
in compliance with the resolutions of the 21st and 
22d inst. They were laid on the table, and ordered 
tu be printed: 

Washington, December 23, 1842. 
To the senale of the United States: 

J have received the resolution of the Rd inst. re- 
questing me tto isfurm the senate of the nature and 
extent of the informal communications which took 


statute of the 3d and 4th William IV, which embo- place between the American secretary of state and 


i 


dies the warehouse system of Great Britain ina form the British special minister. during the iate negotia- 


matured by a long experience. 
this will be found a copy of regulations established 
under authority of the statute above mentioned, by 


a satisfactory view of the practical operation of the 
system as it now exists in that country. 
respeettully, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. FORWARD, 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 
Hon. Willie P. Mangum, president of the senate. 
TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—-THIRD SESSION. 


SENATE. 

Decemper 22. Mr. Benton presented the ereden- 
tials of the hon. Lewis F. Linn, and Mr. Fulton of 
edinbrose II. Sevier, as senators elect for 6 years from 
the 4th of March 1343, the former for the state of 
Missouri, the latter of Arkansas. 

Mr. Fulton desired to correct the erroneous im- 
pression made by some presses that Mr. Linn had 
been elected for 6 years from 1845 instead of 1843. 

On motion of Mr. Crittenden, 

Reseleed, That the committee on military affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of creat- 
ing in the state of Kentucky an agency for the pur- 
chase of, and an establichinent for the manufacture 
ol, Seuerican watereroth d heme far the use of the 
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the commissioners uf the treasury, Which will Aa 
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In connexion with! tion in Washington city, upon the subject of the 


claims of the United States and Great Britain to the 
territory west of the Rocky mountains; and also to 
inform the senate what were the reasons which pre- 
vented any agreement upon the subject at present, 
and which made it ine xpedient to include this subject 
among the subjects of formal negotiation.” 

In my message to congress at the commencement 
of the present session, in adverting to the territory of 
the United States on the Pacific ocean, north of the 
42d degree of north latitude, a part of which is claim- 
ed by Great Britain, | remarked that, «in advance 
of the acquirement of individual right to these lands, 
sound policy dictated that every effort would be re- 
sorted to by the two governments to settle their re- 
spective cluims;’? and also stated that I should not 
delay to urge on Great Britain the importance of an 
early settlement, Measures have been already taken 
in pursuance of the purpose thus expressed, and, un- 
der the circumstances, Ido not deem it consistent 
with the public interest to make any communication 
un the subject. JOHN TYLER. 


Department ef state, Washington, Dec. 23, 1842. 
The secretary of state, to whom the president has 
referred a resolution of the senate on the 22d inst. 
in the following words, “Resolred, That the president 
of the United States be requested to inform the se- 
nate whether the late special minister from Great 
B itain to the United States made any proposition, in- 
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navy iu relation to the cultivation and manufacture to the president that the late special minister from 
of hemp be referred to the committee on naval allairs. | Great Britain to the United States made no proposi- 
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To the president. 

A communication from the secretary of war in 
compliance with a resolution of the 21st inst. was 
presented, informing the senate that the commission- 
ers appointed to select sites for a western armory 
have not made any report. 

Mr. Erans from the committee on finance reported 
back without amendment the house bill making ap- 

5 ſor civil and diplomatie expenses for the 

alf year ending 30th June, 1843. Mr. E. said that 
the committee did not wish it to be inferred that the 
uppropriation for the coast survey was to be dispens- 
ed with. The committee designed to provide for 
that object in the next bill. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Bayard gave notice that he would on to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce the following bills: 

A bill to amend the act entitled “an act to reorga- 
nize the navy department of the United States,” 
passed at the last session. 

A bill providing for the establishment of a school 
of instruction in the naval service of the U. States. 

A bill regulating the naval peace establishment 
aud tor other purposes. 

The following resolution submitted by Mr. Ber 
row on yesterday was taken up, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on public lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of granting 
lo the state of Louisiana every alternate section of 
the public lands in the limits of that state which had 
been returned as not worth the cost of survey, and 
such alternate sections of said land as are subject to 
inundation by the overflowing of tlie Mississippi river, 
upon condition that the said state construct levees, 
by means of which said lands shall be elfectually pro- 
tected thereafter from inundation: And provided, also, 
that the proceeds of the sales of lands reclaimed by 
means of such levees shall be exclusively appropriat- 
ed by the state of Louisiana to the making of roads 
and the improvement of rivers and bayous within its 
limits. 

‘The resolution submitted by Mr. Benton on the 
15th instant calling for information on the subject of 
the “Quintuple treaty” was taken up, and after an 
address from that gentleman of some length, be 
modified it by adding as follows: 

Also, that the president be requested to communi- 
cate to the senate all such information upon the nego- 
tiation of the African squadron articles as will show 
the origin of said articles and the history and pro- 
gress of their formation. 

The subject was then postponed, and the sepate 
adjourned till Tuesday next. 


December 27. Mr. Young presented a memorial 
of Uriah Brown, of Schuyler county, Illinois, praying 
an investigation by congress of his right to the dis- 
covery of the plan by which ships of war may bo 
blown up by means of a current of galvanic electri- 
city, to be discharged through submerged magazines 
of gunpowder; which, on his motion, was reterred 
to the committee on naval affairs. 

Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from citizens 
of Pennsylvania generally, stating that the country is 
in an impoverished state, and asserting that it is owing 
to the want of a currency. The memorialists suggest 
that a sufficient currency cannot be had in com, and a 
sound currency cannot be had without a proper basis, 
and request that one-tenth of the public lands—which 
the memorialists estimate at 200.000, 000 acres—be 
appropriated among the states and territories in stock, 


and recommend an immediate pledge of the sales of 


the public lands in payment of interest. The memo- 
rialists enter into a calculation as to the amount given 
to each state and territory, of which the reporter 
mentions the District of Columbia and the territories 
at 700,000 each; the state of New York at 26,090,000; 
the state of Pennsylvania at 18,000,000, Maryland 
6,000 000, Virginia 14,000,000, &c. 

Various petitions in favor of, and others against a 
repeal of the bankrupt law were presented and re- 
ferred; also others in favor of a modification but no 
repeal. 

Mr. Berrien took occasion to observe that of the 
50,000 persons who had petitioned relating to this 
law at the last session and the present, there were 
less than 3,000 in favor of its repeal. Some were in 
favor of certain modifications, but the remainder 
were fully in favor of a bankrupt law. 

Mr. Bayard introduced three bills in relation to the 
navy, &c. 

Mr. Woodbury submitted the following which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on commerce inquire 
into the state of our tonnage, freights, and commerce 
with foreign powers, and report whether it is pros 
perous under the existing arrangements by treaties 
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z or laws in relation thereto; and also whether the re- 

lations by other governments are equal and in con- 
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Mr. Burnell spoke in opposition to the reduction. 
Messrs. . ycrigg, C. J. Ingersoll, and Mallory, follow- 


u 
formity to the spirit of these arrangements; and ified in favor of the motion. 


either be not so, what measures are proper to ensure 
| greater prosperity and reciprocity. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Benton in relation 
k to the quintuple treaty came up in its order; when 

Mr. Archer said that when the resolution was last 
under consideration he explained that he had no ob- 
„jection to the resolution, further than the latter 

clause, which called for the grounds of opinions of 
; the president as expressed in the message of August, 

1841. Although he saw no grounds for the change 

t of bis opinion in the remarks made by the senator 

from Missouri (Mr. Benton) on a prior day, yet, inas- 

much as, if the information were withheld, inferences 
might be drawn unfavorable to the administration, he 
should waive any objection to the resolution. It had 
been asked why he (Mr. A.) should object, to which 
he could answer, as the government had no organ in 
this body, he felt bound to answer. [Mr. Benton, sotto 
roce. It could not have a beter organ.] So far as 
he was personally concerned, he thought the inquiry 
objectionable, but he should waive all further objec- 
tions. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

The bill to indemnify General Jackson for dama- 
ges sustained in the discharge of his duty, &c. came 
up in its order, when— 

Mr. Crittenden moved its reference to the commit- 
tee on the judiciary. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the 
affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Evans, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, 
Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, 
Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Berrien, Buchan- 
an, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mangum, Sevier, 
Smith, of Connecticut, Sturgeon, ‘Tappan, Walker, 
Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—19. 

On motion of Mr. Bayard, the senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business, and after 
some time spent therein, adjourned. 

DecemBER 28. Numerous petitions were present- 
ed respecting the bankrupt law, against its repeal, 
for its modification, or for its repeal. 

The bill allowing drawback, upon foreign merchan- 
dise exported in the original packages to Chihuahua 
and Santa Fe, in Mexico, was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

Mr. McRoberls presented the credentials of hon. 
Sidney Breeze, of Illinois, elected a senator in con- 
gress for six years from the fourth of March next. 

A number of private bills which passed the house 
of representatives on Friday last, were read a first 
and second time by their titles, and each appro- 
priately referred. 

The president of the senate laid before the senate 
from the secretary, a sub pæna to appear before the 
circuit court, now in session, as a witness in the case 
of Henry Addison and R. White, accompanied by a 
command to bring with him a paper on file in the 
oflice of the secretary of the senate—the paper being 
an anti-bank memorial. Some discussion arose as to 
the right of the court to issue the summons to an 
oiticer of the senate, and to command his presence 
with one of the papers on file. 

The debate was merely conversational, and was 
participated in by Messrs. Berrien, Huntington, Me Ro- 
berts and King. It was conceded that the secretary 
of the senate was merely a ministerial officer of the 
yody and as liable as any other person to the sum- 
nons of a court, his position being very different from 
hat of a member of congress. "I'he command to ap- 
ear with a paper on the files of the senate was a 
natter entirely within the control of the senate. 
‘he senate might or might not comply. The paper 
alled for was nothing more than a memorial, and a 
solution was introduced allowing the secretary of 
1e senate to carry the paper called for. 

A bill authorising the secretary of the treasury to 
ompromise with the sureties of Samuel Swartwout, 
as ordered to a third reading. 

‘The bill to take possession of the Oregon territory, 
troduced by Mr. Linn, was called up and postponed 
itil to-morrow, when Mr. Linn expressed the hope 
at the senate would be ready to enter upon the 
scussion of the subject. 
After the passage of several private bills to a third 
ading the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Trrurspay, Vee. 22. The house having resolved 
If into committee of the whole, resumed the cou- 
eration of the bill making civil and diplomatic ap- 
opriations for the half year ending June 30, 1843. 
& question was on the moditied motion to reduce 


. appropration for coast survey from 50 to $20,000. 


struck out. 


ding thereto the following item: 
commercial agent to Europe, $5,000.” 


The question was then taken, and the amendment 


as modified was agreed to, by 82 yeas, noes not count- 
cd. 


Mr. Gwin then moved that the entire clause be 
The vote stood, ayes 79 noes 64. 


Mr. McKeon moved to amend the bill, (under the 


title of intercourse with foreign nations) by striking 
out the appropriation for the salaries of ministers to 
Prussia, Austria, Spain and Brazil. Rejected. 
McK. further moved to amend the bill by striking 
out the following item: ‘For salaries of the charges 
des affairs to Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, Chili, Peru, Venezuela, New Grenada, 
Texas, Naples, and Sardinia, $27,000.” The amend- 
ment was rejected. i 


Mr. 
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Mr. C. J. Ingersoll moved to amend the bill by ad- 
“For the pay ofa 
The amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The committee rose and reported the bill and 
amendments to the house. 


On the call of Mr. Wise, the yeas and nays on 
concurring in the amendment striking out the ap-| 
propriation for the coast survey, were taken and 
appeared as follows: 

EAS Messers. Landaf W. Andrews, Sherlock J. 
Andrews, Arnold, Arrington, Atherton, Aycrizg, Bab- 
cock, Beeson, Bidlack, Black, Boardman, Botts, Boyd, 
Brewster, Bronson, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Drown, 
Charles Brown, Burke, William Butler, William O. But 
ler. Green W. Caldwell, Patick C. Caldwell, Wilhain 
B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Cascy, 
Chapman, Chittenden, Cliſſord, James Cooper, Mark 
A. Cooper, Cowen, Cravens, Cross, Garret Davis, R. D. 
Davis, Dean, Deberry, Duan, Dois, Bastinan, Egbert, 
Fessenden, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, A. L. 
Foster, Gamble, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Gossin, Wm. 
O. Goode, Graham, Green, Gustine, Gwin, Harris, Hays, 
Honck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Jack, Andrew Ken- 
nedy, Lewis, Littlefield, A. McCleilan, McKay, Mar- 
chand, Thomas F. Marshall, Mathiot, Mattocks, Max- 
well, Maynard, Medill, Meriwether, Mitchell, Moore, 
Morgan, Morris, Newhard, Osborne, Owsley, Patridge, 
Payne, Plumer, Ramsey, Read, Reding, Rencher, Rey- 
nolds, Riggs, Rogers, William Russell, Shaw, Shepperd, 
Shields, Slade, Snyder, Sollers, Sprigg, Steenrod, Stoke- 
ly, Stratton, Alexander H. II. Stuart, John T. Stuart, 
John B. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Triplett, ‘Protti, 
Turney, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, Joseph 
L. White, Christopher II. Wilhams, Yorke—119. 

NA YS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Baker, Barton, Birds- 
eye, Blair, Borden, Bowne, Briges, Byrnell, Calhoun, 
John Campbell, Cary, Childs, John C. Clark, Staley N 
Clark, Clinton, Coles, Cranston, Cushing, Daniel, Daw- 
son, Everett, Ferris, Fillmore, Fornance, Gates, Gid 
dings, Patrick G. Goode, Gordon, Granger, Hastings, 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, Charles J. Ingersoll. Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, James Irvin, Wm. W. Irwin, W. C. John- 
son, J. W. Jones, I. D. Jones, Keim, John P. Kennedy, 
King, Linn, Lowell, Robert McClellan, NI. Kennan 
Me Kon, Alfred Marshall, Miller, Morrow, Parmenter, 
Pendleton, Benjomin Randall, Alexander Randall, Rdg- 
way, Rodney, Noos gelt James M. Russell, Saltonstall. 
Sanford, Troman Smith, Stanly, Summers. Sumer. 
‘Tahaferro, Richard W. Thompson, Tihhshas:. Toland, 
'Trombull, Underwood, Van Buren. Wallace, Watren, 
Washington, T. W. Williams. Joseph L. Willig tus, 
Winthrop, Wise, Wood, Aug Young, John Yonng—s4. 

So the house concurred with the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union in its amendment 
striking out this item of appropriation. 


The bill having been ordered to a third reading, 
[now], was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. V. N. Irioin, on leave given, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be, and he is 
hereby, directed to cause to be communicated, as 
soon as convenient, to the house of representatives, 
the report by captain George W. Hughes, of the 


4 


United States corps of topographical engineers, of 


his late reconnoissance and survey of the Ohio river. 


Mr. Merriwether offered the following, which af- 


ter some debate was adopted: 


Resolved, That the select committce on the coast 
survey inquire into the expediency of dispensing with 
the topographical survey of the same; of limiting the 
number of persous, including the superintendents 
and assistants, engaged therein, and of employing 


officers of the navy in the same. 
The house then adjourned. 


Frivay, Dec. 23. The house devoted the day to 
the consideration of bills for the benefit of private 
claimants, passed over thirty thereof, and adjourned 


to meet again on ‘Tuesday next. 


Tuxsvav, Dec. 27. Mr. Wise presented resolu- 


tions recently adopted by the legislature of Virginia 


instructing the senators, and requesting the repre- 
sentatives of that state to vote tur the bill to remit 


gen. Jackson's fine. 


| 
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The resolutions were referred to the committee o 
the whole, to whom the bill in question was refer’ 

red at the last session. 

The speaker announced the order of the day to be 
the bill for repealing the uniform bankrupt act; and 
Mr. Sallonstall, being entitled to the floor, rose, and 
made an earnest speech in favor of continuing the 
act in operation. 

Mr. Dawson, (of Ga.) next addressed the house 
also against the repeal. 

He was followed by Mr. Cushing, who, after some 
remarks against the repeal of the biil, branched off 
into a speech on political matters, and the adminis- 
tration in particular. 

Mr. Thompson, (of Indiana), rose to reply. but gave 
way for the reception of resolutions and executive 
documents. 

The president of the United States communicated 
to both houses, his approval of the general appropri- 
tion bill. And the house adjourned. 


Wrpwespay, Dec. 28. Mr. Brownson presented a 
petition for the unconditional repeal of the bankrupt 
law, and Mr. Arnold presented a memorial from the 
city of Philadelphia, praying that the law may not 
be repealed. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tenn. introduced a bill to prohibit 
the allowance of extra compensation to oflicers of 
the general government, which was read twice and 
referred to the committee of the whole on the state 
of the union. 

Mr. Edwards, of Mo. presented the petition of H. 
M. Smith, of that state, asking that a permanent 
agent may be appointed for the purchase of water- 
rotted hemp in Platte county, Missouri. 

Mr. Toland presented a memorial from Philadel- 
phia asking for the warehousing system. 

Mr. Thomas Butler King, on leave given, offered 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That a select committce of five be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the expedieney of 
aiding individuals or companies in the establishment 
of lines of steam vessels, for the purpose of trans- 
porting the mail between some of our principal 
northern and southern ports, to foreign ports, on the 
lakes, and the Mississippi river; said vessels to be 
constructed under the direction of the navy depart- 
ment, as war steamers, and all times times subject, 
to its control, under such stipulations as may be pro- 
vided by law. Also, to inquire into the expedicncy 
of employing armed stcamers in the revenue service, 
and uniting it to the navy; and using iron in the con- 
struction of said vessels, and report by bill or other- 
wise. Adopted. 

Mr. dans moved that the house resolve itself 
into committee of the whole, on the bill in relation 
% French spoliations on the American commerce, 
prior to 1800. 

On this motion the yeas and nays were taken, and 
werc—yeas 88, nays 99. So the motion did not pre- 
vail, 

The bill to repeal the bankrupt Jaw was then up. 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, entitled to the floor, re— 
plied to the remarks of Mr. Cushing, submitted yes— 
terday. He said that within the last twenty-four 
hours they had seen the influence of the government 
held up as it were, tothe highest bidder. The gen- 
teman from Massachusetts did not only the prinei— 
pal part of the speaking but the thinking of the ad- 
ministration; for that gentleman had proclaimed, 
semi-officially, certain doings which took place in 
the cabinet; and this information, in the nature of 
things, could have come only from the secretary of 
slate and the president of the United States. lu re- 
lation to overtures having been made by the whig 
leaders to the president, to give up the idea of a na- 
tiotral bank if the executive would retain his cabinet 
officers, he denied the allegation, toto calo, and asked 
for the names of those who were said to have made 
the proposal. He had heard it from good authority, 
that the proposition to postpone the bank bill came 
from the president himself, and not from whig lead- 
ers. He alluded to the speech of Mr. Webster, made 
in 1834. on Bunker Hill, on the subject of executive 
patronage, contrasting it with that gentleman's pre- 
sent political proceedings. 

Mr. Everelé moved the previous question. 
motion was not seconded. 


Mr Kennedy of Indiana, delivered some gencral re- 
marks in relation to politics in all their relations— 
declaring himself radical to the root, and advocating 
a national convention to nominate a candidate for 
the presidency. He said that he intended to vote for 
the repeal of the bankrupt law. Ir one ceuld be- 
frained including banking corporations, and striking | 
out the retroactive clause, he would preter iG but he | 
would vote fur the repeal, because be couces itbat 
the American people had condemned the law. 

Mr. Wise obtained the floor, but gave way to a 
motion to adjourn. ! 
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——————— a considerable amount of money with them; for there] stove in by the ice on the Mississippi. She was buta 


CHRONICLE. has been of bal eure a marked and growing increase | Pittsburgh in 1836, at an expense of $14,009, and ma 
: in the respeciabilitv. of the emigrating classes. Great | sured 76 tons. 


sige 8 : „i : : 81111 > ‘ Wners ! o- . 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. W hoever wan's to see a prompt oe T 15 . ae 18 owners in Bng- | soe ywer Briransta. The Boston Transcript spek 
and efficient tire department neatly operating, let hin | land, Scotland, ireland, France, and Germany, are now in warm ternis of coinmendation of the Britannia steam 
come to Baltimore and spend a Christmas eve. Four ae owe comfort and independence in the fer- ship, which has crossed the stormy Atlantic tweny 
i í ’ ; 2. e R : "Á 
several fires occurred in this city between 8 oak on tile plains oi the west. seven times in thirty-two months, with perfect set- 
Saturday evening and daylight on Sunday morning last, Junge (Asranam) Suriver, who for forty years has particularly encountering terrific gales in January, Isi 
ateach of which the powers of the ire en 17 055 or indefatigably fultiled the duties of Advocate Judge of and December, 1842. During the last voyage the gig 
Bpicuous. The first one originated in e ar iel the upper judicial district of Maryland, has resigned were constant and severe. “Several of the hand: wen 
a chair ungker's factory, adjoming the office a $ Ta that office from the Ist January ensuing. wounded and disabled. One had several rzbs bidy 
our paper is published. Being at the time a a eanda K he Burli awk E broken; another received various, if not fatal injuries, $ 
half from the spot, we are indebted particularly to four! Kisn-Ke-gosa. The Bur ington Hawk Eye says that being thrown down by the violence of the sea. Capas 
or five friendly printers for their efficient measures of | this interesting chief of the Sacs and Foxes, with some Hewitt was constantly at his post and exerting hime 
i fi least be- | others of his tribe, have been taken to England ona F i a l 
precaution, which prevented the office from at 119 5 Pee 8 to the extent of his ability, in the management of 
ing thrown po Pe one no less ne pases he speculaung expedition. ship during the whole time, and it is to his untiring ene. 
companies, for not only preserving the onic T Te : ‘al v. on all occasions, that the ship has been brought 

fla ne but also fur their care in noi unnecessarily dis- LInp ol. The Burlington (Towa) Gazette, says the fe 5 4 0 me 8 
ames, b fur ; f { lard oil is extensivel d 1 y through so many dangers. At one time, o., ths ‘sg 

d ' Their hose were taken up our | manufacture of lard oil is extensively carried on in that gis r 
e Angi NORO WETS d Air place, by Farnum & Kennedy, who furnish a auperior Voyage, while on the upper deck, in the worst c'te 
stairs mto apartments in our third, fourth an th slo- article made different fram the French and Englis } pro- storm, a sen struck her, and Capt. Hewitt was warhead 

rica, and operated from thence fur hours upon the house eer e d Ave nah pro ‘ 

: cess, or that formerly pursued in Cincinnati. This oil 


f a vel ee ane wea displaced: norm e overboard, but by a most singular circumstance, ty 
e e of eae shar Were n e nnar: will stand the cold unul it reaches 7 degrees below the caughta guy rope as he went over the taffrail, and tia 
meni 8 injured. Much credit is due to the First freezing point, or 25 degrees above zero. The lard from | most miraculously saved himself from an ocean grave 

f mast or distillery hogs will yield from 70 to 80 per cent. Specie. The steamer Britannia arrived at Bow, 


Baltimore hose company, for their unremitted exertions; 1 pss : : 
not forgetting the Mechanical she gave us volumes of of oil; that from corn-fed hogs about 50 per cent. Near- | brougnt $450,000 from Liverpool in specie. Bus o 


ly all the hght pork cut up in that quarter, except the London are down to 105!. Considerable amounts u 

hams and sboulders, is now manufactured into oil. specie may be expected from Europe if the presesi nE 

Bang ITEMS. The Duchess County bank, of Pough- 3 Se og ‘ „ ese 
Lecar Decision. The circuit court of the United ` g . 


keepsie, N. Y. is the first to give notice of their inten- be l l , 
fon apply to the legislature tor a reduction of capital. States, chief Justice Taney and Jude Heath on the! S. America. The ship Orpheus, Captain Hill, have. 


They go down from $600,000 to $300,000. Ocher east- . i thar the ee ee A the Ned rived Írom Valparaiso. bringing advices to the lth Oc. 
ern banks are expected to follow the example. 5 ae oe a Ea n ) pene a an aah cd ber, (five weeks later.) To Mr. Tyler, a passenger, we 
The Huntsville Advocate of Wednesday says, The A x pe 05 ankrupt ae that a discharge are indebted for the followings The news from Pem a 
Decatur bank, we understand, has ccastd the partial 53 1 t 155 Rates e Sr ae mae since the important. Hercellis, u young general who was oanish- 
redemption of its notes in specie. It now pays nothing a soap 51 . ee Wl ue ayer i exempt ed some time since from Peru, had secretly returied with 
on them” the person of a defendant in whose favor it has been abour 300 men, and ina battle with the General Toreo, 
granted from arrest upon a capias ad sutisfuciendum issued _ who had a much larger force, obtained a compete vic 


water. 


TRE BANKRUPT BILL. The bill to repeal the bank- | out of the circuit court. | tory, destroying a great number of the enemy. He has 
rupt act is under debate in the house of representatives | Missouri. It is stated that this state has increased in possession, now, of all the northern provinces in Pem, 


or rather, that being the ordeFof the day, things in ge- population of late, more rapidly that any other section with a large force under his command, whieh is increas 
neral and the movements and views of political parues | of the union. Platte county, in particular, exhibits a ing daily. Peru was never in so unsettled a stale ast 
in particular, are debated by theone hour rule. Mr. wonderful progress. The Indian tide has been extin- now is, and there are no prospects of peace fur sm 
\ Cushing, on Tuesday, led off from the subject under guished only tive vears, and now, with the exception of time. 
debate into a vindication of President Ty ler's adminis- the conntyin which St. Louis is situated, Platte is the; Chili is in a prosperous condition; there is no repoiie 
e relic „ 1 17 most densely settled in Missouri. in South Ainerica so well governed; the people ure pr 
son, 0 naia . . j ` a!" Ma Intis He 8 » afi 1 ep: tg , 
the house back to the question, but anavan Mr. Kenne-! MESMERISM. 5 1 of he 1 in . 1 a with the constitution and taelt..ed tu agp 
dy, of la. next spoke. On ‘laursday. Mr. Wise entered surgical operations has at last been tested in a case o 12 f . 
1110 political ani and when the bankrupt bill wilt isf amputation of the leg, performed lust Saturday weck by! Bolivia is at present quiet, though temporari; 
again be heard of is now quite uncertain. There seems | Mr. Ward, surgeon, Ollerton, near Workshop, and with; Trabe wird Caisa. It is stated in the E aglist pe 
to be litte difference what the subject before the house | the most successful result. The patient, a man, had pers, that several ships had already sailed, or were 
is, Wnenever a political debate is determined upon; at it previously been mesmerized by a ventleman from Vork, aboutto sail from England to China, in consequence d 
they are dragved, no rules being found imperative | of high standing in the legal profession, whose humanity the conclusion of the treaty of peace. Four ship we 
envugh to restrain the talkers. on this occasion entitles him to the highest Uredit, and he named, of an aggregate tonnage of near 1.900 tons s 
: 8 succeeded in rendering him pertectly insensible to the abont to sail in the course cf the week. Is not this s> 
Tue Bounpary Line between Great Britain and the pain of perhaps ene of the severest operations to which ject deserving the attention of our governmen'? Iie 
United States trom the Monument of the St. Croix to | mankind can be subjected. On being questioned after- Chinese war is finally ended, and her ports or even d 
the Rocky Mountains, is thu estimated by captain | wards, he stated that ail the sensation he had was an in- port ure to open to the Enghsh vessels, it is of the uz 
Taleott of the corps of topographical engineers in his re- distinct recollection of naviag heara a crash, but he had est importance that the earliest steps should be taken b 


— 


port to the secretary of state. ing of H felt no pain or inconvenience. He was mesmerized and secure to our own merchants an equal parucipzuoa a 
ee us awarded by the king of Hol- 460 mi. kept in a state of somnolence during the night; when, the trade. 

7 m ies. i ' * 2 ~ a 
ea ee shin 40 roused next . * and go-| Texas. We learn from the New Orleans Tropica 
Manat I 90 “ Wig on ver 105 Rii 10 Ae rere Peete Ha Pae on the 13th instant, informatuon was received in tat cy 
N. ik 420 5 al 59 i e ee ua patie the, from ‘Texas, stating thatthe divisions in the army of 

ow : course of i, and, by the lust accounts, wa ng on ve- wo 1 „ 15 1 
Pennsylvania 30 r favorably The case has natural! excited great in- j OPA TUpTOT e AD oa 
Onio 200 " y er 1 „ hi 4 hundred and twenty-five men had withdrawn from ve 
Nis un 740 4 3 ch e 5 as opened up f army under the command of General Somerville, nas 

> . > uite l e Medici OLESON. 417777 aye ` i 4 
‘Territory west of Lake Superior 1,150 “ [Shejield Iris, Oct. 29 elecied William G. Cooke, colonel, and G. I. Henn 
L eg ' 2. [heutenant colonel, and taken up their line of merch. ar 

Wwe * ’ i pe 1 . ‘ + wt 
Total leagth of boundary line 3,130 Parxnan Guns. One hundred of these foe manu- | “er the new organization, fur Mexico. General Sire 
í 3 ; : factured in Pittsburgh, have been tested and found good. ville, it will be remembered, was appointed by pres dent 

Corroy. The Cincinnati Republican of a late day | They were double charged with powder and 84101. — Houston, aud the army becoming impatient at his de ary 
says. ` Our landing this morning presented quite a soy- Usnally in such tests, the slow match is used in the dis- lett his command. His whole force before the disses, 
thern appearance, owing to the arrival of three or four charge, the operator retiring to avoid accident. In taig)#ecereing to the latest accvunts, consisted of abou: sa 
hundred bales of cotton, by the Monongahela, destined | ease, the confidence of the workmen was such, that they thousand men. Colonel Cooke and lieutenant cobie 


for Pitsburg, reshipped here, and we bave no recuilec- | stood their ground and touched off the pieces. The grain Howard were both attuched to the Santa Fe Esjec 
ton of our having seen so large a lot of this stapie piled jot the metal is close, and it is formed principally of a don. i 
on our oak ai ao one ee i mixture of Juniata and Hanging Rock pig. | Tur Last or tHe Crew or Paur Jones. II is sated 
ae „ ine ait? ß a PresipentiaL. A mecting of the democratic mem- in the Gardiner (Me) Ledger that there 13 row ising. 
ward to the tah bers of the legislature ot Missouri was to be held for the the town of Livermore, in that state, Thomas Cias, 
Coal. An English paper says ithas been calculated | purpose of expressing the opinion of that state, on the | ne Of the seamen who were with Paul Jones on bad 
that the available coal beds in Lancashire amount, in | presidential question. It is said to be doubttul whether the famous Bon Homme Richard, when engaged win 
weight to the enormous sum of 8.400, 000.000 tons; the | the friends of Mr. Van Buren or Col. Johnson are most | two Briush ships of war. This veteran sailor is nos d 
to'al annua! consumption of this coal. it has been esti- 
mated, amounts to 3,400,120 tons. Hence itis inferred 
that the cunt fieids of Lancashire, at the present rate of 
consumption, will last 2,470 years. 


numerous in the legislature. the age of 86—apparently in the enjoyment of ges 


health. The only organ of sense which appears iw be 
. IWS h 1 . l L 8 A 1 

| eai D R : Ae ce 5 penpe much impaired, is chat of hearing. The tympanuwn a 

ik s 4 d 15 . Th AE T o: eS his ear having been injured bv the concussion cauti 

Cor. Josera CI. Ex, of Nottingham, the whig candi- states, that over 50,000 bushels of puratces were raised | hole during the firing. Mr. Clase is a native of Mar 

date tor governor in New Hampshire, fongat, during the | this season, iti an area of tour miles square, in the east-| ha's Vinevard, and has lived in Livermore fii p- 

last war, at Lundly's Lane while his Van Buren com. pers part of Putnam county, Twenty boats were Suil years. Ii ie gratifying to sa'e that he is surround ts 

„titor was busy drutuming up delegates to attend the and loaded at Hennepin, besides tunbers between Lu- his children and grand-chiidres d in th 10% neck 

ant enn is called a d be | con aud Peru. all off for a souther ket. I fear. | 09 children and grand-chidren, and in the enju) ae, 
zar ford convention. Yet one is called a democrat, the | con and Pern, all off for as Po market is Tear ot a pension from the government 
other “a British whig.“ {Boston Atlas. ed they have 11 ice bound, und if so, all their potatues 5 . 

; j are probably frozen. N oan a 7 ae 

Esos. “The quantity of ezz need in France exzeeds, |e Pra N 

„of the journals, 7,250 000.000, of which enor- ie ae k . br 2810 i sc $ ac 0 zie 

gays One nu: sS À „ eduesduy las e inst.. on boar e Nor a 

mous number Paris absorbs 120,000,000. r 8 


[Exchange paper roliun, in N. York harbor. They conduct their exam 


jor T. S. B | f the United S nation in public. After organizing and making st 
Eorncer major T. S. Brown, late of the United States 


ue ; preliminary arrangements, the court adjourned 1 
enpe ol coyineers, has been appointed chief engineer of aguin next day, when commandant Mackenzie's off 
the New York and Ere rail road. 


cial report was laid before the court, and the reads 
IMMIGRATION FROM Evrors. According to the offi- Sete 
cial returus of the New York custom house, it appears 
that daring the year, up to the 15th of December, there 
arrived at that port 61,500 imungrants, and that 9,521 
bave returned to Europe. It is probable that àt least 
150,090 imongrants have during the year landed on our 
shores, at this and other seaports, and by the way of 
Canada. A great number of those persons have brought 


Sream Boat lrems. The steamer Valley Forge is 
sunk at the Grave Yard, in the Mississippi. Sne 
struck a log which stripped off 20 teet of her bottom, 80 
that she sunk immediately. She was bound from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, and was laden down to the guards 
with Turk's Island salt, whieh will be, of course, a total 
loss. aud prove a serious disappuintment to the pork 
packers at St. Louis and above, who are in great want, 
and waiting for, the article. She was the first iron steam! VERTICAL PADDLE WHEELS. The secretary of the ha 
boat on the western rivers, and was built at Pittsburgh has issued an order through G. L Thompson, engineet 
i 1339 by way of experiment. and at the expense of $60,- | in chief of that department, for the construction of tte 
0.0. and was 230 tons burthen. She was owned at] vertical paddle wheels, iuvented by A. Ralston Cha. 
Pinsburgh. of Cincinnati. The work is ordered to be done at Ba: 

The St. Louis papers announce the loss of the Loyal] imore, by Wells & Miller, under the superintendence 
Hanna, a little, well known stern wheel boat. She was] of the inventor. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
John F. Wray, to be receiver of public moneys, 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Pontotoc, 
in the state of Mississippi, rice Solomon Clark, de- 


ceased. 


CONGRESSMAN. Alexander H. H. Stuart, a 
member of congress from the seventeenth congress- 
jonal district of Virginia, has addressed a letter to 
his constituents in which he declines being a candi- 
date for re-election. 


THE NAVY. 

Ar RICAN Squapron. The president of the senate 
laid before that body on the 30th December a mes- 
sage from the president of the United States, made 
in compliance with a resolution of the senate of the 
14th inst., in relation to information connected with 
the African squadron, and the entire expense of the 
naval establishment for 1843. The statement shows 
me number and class of vessels to be employed in 
the squadron, with the cost of repairs, the number of 


officers, seamen, and marines, the probable amount 


of expense, &c. 

The secretary, estimates as follows: Twa sloaps of 
the first class and four brigs or schooners, the cost 
of which is 5424, 242; amount of repairs, wear and 
tear, $40,000; number of oflicers to be employed, 82; 
number of petty officers, seamen, and marines, 626; 
annnal expenses under all the heads of expenditure, 
except wear and tear, $241,182; number of guns es- 
timated for the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
three, 946; total estimated expense of the naval es- 
tablishment for the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
three, $6,983,245. The armament of a sloop of war 
of the first class is as follows: 2 eight-inch Paixhan 
20 thirty-two pounder medium guns, 80 mus- 
kets, 80 pistols, 150 cutlasses, 110 boarding pikes.— 
The armament of a schooner is as follows: 10 thirty- 
two pound carronades, 40 muskets, 40 pistols, 60 
boarding-pikes, and 80 cutlasses. 

The U. S. schooner Grampus, Lieut. Com. Van 
Brunt, anchored off the naval hospital, Norfolk, on 
the 3d inst. The usual salutes were exchanged be- 
tween that schooner and the Pennsylvania, Captain 
Zantzinger, Com. E. P. Kennedy. 

The Sackett’s Harbor Democrat says, that orders 
have been received from the navy department by the 
commandant of that station to make preparations to 
receive a quantity of naval stores, ordnance, &c. 

The U. S. steamer Poinsett, left New York the 
Bth Nov., stopped a week at Norfolk, one day at 
Charleston, and reached Savannah 19th Dec., from 
whence she is to proceed to Tampa Bay on a sur- 
veying expedition. We next find her at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, on the 28th—having grounded on the 
bar going in, but got off without damage. 

The U. 8. ship Marion, com. Armstrong, sailed 
from St Pierre, Martinique, on the 16th ult. for the 
leeward islands. Officers and crew all well. 

THE MARINES are coming into request since the 
affair of the Somers. A guard of this corps has 
been ordered tothe U. S. brig Boxer, Bullus, now at 
Norfolk, and another guard to the brig Bain- 
bridge, about to sail from Boston for the coast of 
Africa. 

Counr. We learn from the Chronicle, that a 
court martial, composed of officers of the marine 
corps, will convene at the Philadelphia navy yard, on 
the 19th inst.,for the purposcof trying licut. Ro- 
bert Tansil, upon charges preferred against him by 
lieut. J. C. McLaughlin, commander of the late 
Florida expedition, for some personal offences, grow- 
ing out of a quarrel upon the coast of Africa. 
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Navar promotions. We learn with surprise that 
the nomination of commander Wyman to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Capt. Gallagher, 
has been suspended in the United States senate, 
through the influence of the friends of Capt. Clack, 
in the hope of getting this dismissed officer rein- 
stated. Capt. Clack has been twice dismissed from 
the service; he is now out of iton the righteous ver- 
dict of acourt martial; and to have the nomination 
of a meritorious officer, like Commander Wyman, 
suspended on the question of his restoration, is an 
insult to the claims of individual merit, and ə flag- 
rant disregard of the honor and efficiency of the 
service. { Phila. North Amer. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. By the statement of the Register of 
the treasury department, it appears that imports this 
bis have fallen off. In the three years past they 

ave been as follows: 
107,141,519 


1840, imports 
1841 do. 127,946,177 
1842 do. 99,357,325 


The exports of this year have been: 


Of foreign goods, $11,552,831 
Of domestic produce, 92,559,083 
104,117,969 

Deduct imports, 99,357,325 
4,760,634 


Thus the difference between our exports and im- 
ports is in favor of the country over four and a half 
millions. 

Phe following tables are taken from the docu- 
ments accompanying the reports of the secretary of 
the treasury: 

STATEMENT 
Exhibiting a view of the imports quarter yearly, du- 
‘ring the years ending Sept. 30, 184] and 1842. 
Periods, Value of imports. 
Quart. Year. Free of duty. Paying duty. Total. 


Fourth 1839 $14,316,875 $13,436,137 $27,753,012 
First 1840 16,270,557 12,663,745 28,934,302 
Second 1840 12,053,141 10,184,039 22,237,180 
Third 1840 14,555,631 13,661,394 28,217,025 

1840 57,196,204 49,945,315 107,141,519 
Fourth 1840 11,637,880 11,042,450 22.700, 330 
First 1841 18,617,299 17,626,102 36,243,401 
Second 1841 17,104,123 14.380,295 31,484,418 
Third 1841 18,640,429 18,877,599 37,518,028 

1841 66,019,731 61,926,446 127,946,177 
Fourth 1841 8,533,943 14,582,432 23,116,375 
First 1842 8,506,002 24.425,953 32,931,955 
Second 1842 8,191,214 17,919,887 26,111,101 
Third 1842 4,725,537 12,472,361 17,197,898 

1842 29,956 696 69,400,633 99,357,329 


Nore.—The third quarter of 1842 is partly on es- 
timate. 


Treasury department, 
Register’s office, Dec. 13, 1642. 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 


A STATEMENT . 

Exhibiting the value of imports and exports during 
the year ending on the 30th Sept. 1842. 

Imports—Value of merchandise free of 


duty, $29,956,696 

Value of merchandise paying . 
duty, 69,400,633 
$99,357,329 


Exports—Of foreign merchandise, viz: 
Value free of duty $6,733,117 
Value paying duty 4,825,764 
——— $11,558,831 
92,559,088 


$104,117,969 

Norge.—The value of imports and exports for the 
quarter ending 30th Sept. is partly on estimate. 
Treasury department, 

Register’s office, Dec. 13, P 


Of domestic produce 


1 Register. 


EVERY SATURDAY, BY JEREMIAH HUGHES, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


RELATIONS WITH CHINA AND HAIWAI- 
AN. In the house of representatives on December 
31st, the speaker laid before that body the followin 
message from the president of the U. States. 
To the house of representatives of the U. States: 

I communicate herewith to congress copies of a 
correspondence, which has recently taken place be- 
tween certain agents of the government of the Haiw- 
aian, or Sandwich Islands, and the secretary of state. 

The condition of those Islands has excited a good 
deal of interest, which is increasing by every suc- 
cessive proof that their inhabitants are making pro- 
gress in civilization, and becoming more and more 
competent to maintain regular and orderly civil go- 
vernment. They lie in the Pacific ocean, much nearer 
to this continent than the other, aud have become an 
important place for the refitment and provisioning of 
American and European vessels. 

Owing to their locality, and to the course of the 
winds which prevail in this quarter of the world, the 
Sandwich Islands are the stopping place for almost 
all vessels passing from continent to continent across 
the Pacific ocean. They are especially resorted to 
by great numbers of vessels of the United States 
which are engaged in the whole fishery in those seas. 
The number of vessels of all sorts and the amount of 
property owned by citizens of the U. States which are 
found in those Islands in the course of a year, are 
stated, probably with sufficient accuracy, in the letter 
of the agents. 

Just emerging from a state of barbarism, the go- 
vernment of the Islands is as yet feeble; but its dis- 
positions appear to be just and pacific, and it seems 
anxious to improve the condition of its people by the 
introduction of knowledge, of religious and moral 
institutions, means of education, and the arts of civi- 
lized life. 


It cannot but be in eonformity with the interest 
and the wishes of the government and the people of 
the United States that this community, thus existing 
in the midst of a vast expanse of ocean, should be 
respected, and all its rights strictly and conscien- 
tiously regarded. And this must also be the true in- 
terest of all other commercial states. Far remote 
from the dominions of European powers, its growth 
and prosperity as an independent state may yet be in 
a high degrce useful to all, whose trade is extended 
to those regions; while its nearer approach to this 
continent, and the intercourse which American ves- 
sels have with it—such vessels constituting five-sixths 
of all which annually visit it—could not but create 
dissatisfaction on the part of the United States at 
any attempt, by another power, should such at- 
tempt be threatened or feared, to take possession of 
the Islands, colonize them, and subvert the native 
government. Considering, therefore, that the Unit- 
ed States possess so very large a share of the in- 
tercourse with those Islands, it is deemed not unfit 
to make the declaration, that their government seeks 
nevertheless, no peculiar advantages, no exclusive 
control over the Haiwaian government, but is con- 
tent with its independent cxistence, and anxiously 
wishes for its security and prosperity. Its forbear- 
ance in this respect, under the circumstances of the 
very large intercourse of their citizens with the Is- 
lands, would justify this government, should events 
hereafter arise to require it, in making a decided ro- 
monstrance against the adoption of an opposite policy 
by any other power. Under these circumstances, I 
recommend to congress to provide for a moderate 
allowance to be made out of the treasury to the con- 
sul residing there, that, in a government so new and 
a country so remote, American citizens may have 
respectable authority to which to apply for redress 
in case of injury to their persons and property; 
and to whom the government of the country may also 
make known any acts commit'ed by American citi- 
zens of which it may think it has a right to complain. 

Events of considerable importance have recently 
transpired in China. The military operations carried 
on against that empire by the English government 
have been terminated by a treaty, according to the 
terms of which four important ports, hitherto shut 
against foreign commerce, are to be open to British 
merchants, viz: Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, and 
Chinghai. It cannot but be interesting to the mer- 
cantile interest of the United States, whose inter- 
course with China at the single port of Canton has al- 
ready become 80 considerable, to ascertain whether 
these other ports, now open to British commerce, arc 
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to remain shut, nevertheless, against the commerce; 
of the United States. The treaty between the Chie 
nese government and the British CODMMASS TONED pre- 

vides neither for the admission nor the exclusion of 
the ships of other nations. It would seem, therefore; 
that it remains with every other nation, having com- 
mercial intercourse with China, to seek to muke pro. 
per arrangements ſor itself with the government of 
that empire in this respect: l 

The importations into the United States from Chi- 
na are known to be large. having amounted in some 
years, as will be seen by the annexed tables, to nine 
millions of dollars. The exports, too, from the U. | 
States to China, constitute an interesting and 5 
ing part of the commerce of the country. It appears 
that in the year 1841, in the direct trade between the 
two countries, the value of the exports from the 
States amounted to seven hundred and fifteen thou 
sand dollars in domestic produce, and four hundred 
and eighty-five thousand dollars in foreign merchan- 
dise. But the whole amount of American produce 
which finally reaches China, and is there consumed, is 
not comprised in these tables, which show only the 
direct trade. Many vessels, with American products 
on board, sail with a primary destination to other 
countries, but ultimately dispose of more or less of 
their cargoes in the port of Canton. 

The peculiarities of the Chinese government and 
the Chinese character are well known. An empire, 
supposed to contain three hundred millions of sub- 
jects, fertile m various rich P of the earth. 
not without the knowledge of letters and of many 
arts, and with large and expensive accommodation 
for internal intercourse and trailic, has for ages sought 
to exclude the visits of strangers and foreigners from 


its dominions, and has assumed for itself a superiori- 


ty over all other nations. Events appear likely to 
break down and soften this spirit of non-intercourse, 
and bring China ere long into the relations which 
usually subsist between civilized states. She has 
agreed inthe treaty with England that correspond- 
ence between the agents of the two governments 
shall be on equal terms—a concession which, it is 
hardly probable, will hereafter be withheld from 
other nations. 

It is true that the cheapness of labor among the 
Chinese, their ingenuity in its application, and the fix- 
ed character of their habits and pursuits, may dis- 
courage the hope of the opening of any great and 
sudden demand for the fabrics of other countries.— 
But experience proves that the productions of west- 
ern nations find a market to some extent, among the 
Chinese; that that market, so far as respects the pro- 
ductions of the United States, although it has con- 
siderably varied in successive seasons, has, on the 
whole, more than doubled within the last ten years; 
and it can hardly be doubted that the opening of sev- 
eral new and important ports connected with parts 
of the empire heretofore seldom visited by Europe- 
ans or Americans, would exercise a favorable intlu- 
ence upon the demand for such productions. 


It is not understood that the immediate establish- 
ment of correspondent embassies and missions, or the 
permanent residence of diplomatic functionaries 
with full powers ofeach country, at the court of the 
other, is contemplated between England and China; 
although, as has been already observed, it has been 
stipulated that intercourse between the two coun- 
tries shall hereafter be on equal terms. An ambas- 
sador, or envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary, can only be accredited, according to the 
usages of western nations, to the head, or sovereign 
of the state. And it may be doubtful whether the 
court of Pekin is yet prepared to conform to these 
usages, so far as to receive a minister plenipotentia- 
ry to reside near it. 

Being of opinion however, that the commercial in- 
terests of the United States connected with China re- 
quire, at the present moment, a degree of attention 
and vigilance such as there is no agent of this govern- 
ment on the spot to bestow, ] recommend to congress 
to make appropriation for the compensation of a 
commissiouer, to reside in China, toexercise a watch- 
ful care over the concerns of American citizens, and 
for the protection of their persons and property; em- 
powered to hold intercourse with the local authori- 
ties, and ready, under instructions from his govern- 
ment, should such instructions become necessary 
and proper hereafter, to address himself to the high 
functionaries of the empire, or through them to the 
emperor himself. 7 

It will not escape the observance of congress, that 
in order to secure the important objects of any such 
measure, a citizen of much intelligence and weight 
of character should be employed on such agency; and 
that, to secure the services of such an individual, a 
compensation should be made corresponding with 
the magnitude and importance of the mission. 

JOHN TYLER. 

Washington, December 30, 1842. 


| Sandwich Islands was in fact the hotel or place of 


U. 


Mr. Cushing moved that the message and docu- 
taents be referred to the committee on forcigu ahairs, 
and (hat tey be printed. 

Mr. C. said that the message just read proposed to 
the house two objects: Ist, That the United States 
government should recognise the fact of the inde- 
pendence of the Sandwich Islands; and secondly, to 
enter into commercial negotiations with the govern- 
ment of the Chinese empire. 


In reference to the first of these subjects he de- 
sired to say that recent events which had transpired, 
together with the relations of the United States in 
those seas, conspired to render the proposed recog- 
nition an object of peculiar interest. The group of 
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visit and refreshment between the western coast of 
America and the eastern coast of Asia. England 
having by the success of her recent military move- 
ments in the Chinese empire, opened several of the 
ports of that empire to her commerce, the question 
of the independence of the Sandwich Islands had an 
important bearing on the interests of the United 
States, and peculiarly of that portion of her territo- 
ry lying on the Columbia river: and perceiving as he 
did, that some gentlemen of the house were dispos- 
ed to condemn the recent treaty concluded with 
Great Britain, because it contained no article settling 
i the question between the two governments in relation 
to the Oregon territory, (a settlement which Mr. C, 
had once been almost alone in pressing on the atten- 
| tion ‘of the house,) he took it for granted that all 
such gentlemen who be disposed to regard the first 
object recommended in the message with favor. 


But the most serious portion of the executive com- 
munication was that which had reference to the Chi- 
nese ports. The result of the recent military opera- 
tions of the British force in China had been the 
throwing open of four additional ports of that em- 
| pire, and the ceding, in perpetuity, of a commercial 
depot—a fortified post on the Chinese coast. Mr. C. 
did not understand that the British government had 
included in this arrangement a monopoly of the com- 
mercial advantages thus accruing; but if other gov- 
ernments wished to secure a share of them, it would, 
of course, be necessary that they should apply for 
that purpose to the government of China. Mr. C.’s 
information, derived in part from private sources, 
was, that there existed at this time in China a feeling 
extremely friendly to the United States; the reasons 
of which probably were, Ist, That it was not the 
interest of the Chinese government that England 
should have a monopoly of the commercial supplies 
of that empire; and, 2d, That the United States be- 
ing, from the extent of her commerce, and especially 
her commercial relations in the eastern seas, the 
best competitor with the British for the peaceful 
possession of the Chinese commercial supply, the 
pride of the government and people of China would 
be saved by allowing us to share the trade to the 
ports recently opened: because, in that case, it would 
not seem to be so much an exclusive concession ex- 
torted by England, but rather as a voluntary revolu- 
tion in her commercial “policy towards foreign na- 
tions. Should the negotiation terminate favorably, 
it might lead to the opening to American enterprise 
of a frec commercial intercourse with the three hun- 
dred millions inhabiting the Chinese empire. 

The message and accompanying documents were 
referred to the committee on foreign affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The register of voters for the next state election 
in April, had closed. The Providence Journal claims 
that the supporters of the legal constitution have a 
majority of the voters both in the city and state.— 
The number registered in Providence is 2,527. The 


Dorr party rallied all its strength, and will doubtless 
poll itin April. That will show who has the major- 
ity. [Sun. 


Some very curious developments have been the re- 
sult, in Rhode Island, of careful enquiries into the 
actual composition of the vote by which the so-called 
„people's constitution“ was alledged to have been 
adopted in December, 1841—that constitution under 
which Mr. Dorr claims to be the rightful governor. 


At Newport, for instance, it has been discovered that 


of the 1,202 votes returned as for the constitution, 
931 were given by unnaturalized forcigners, 52 by 
United States soldiers, 5 by minors, and 20 by persons 
who either were not residents, or were absent from 
Newport at the time of their alledged voting. Eleven 
persons, moreover, are found to have voted twice, 
and it is ascertained that several men are on the list 
as having voted, who now declare that they did not 
vote at all. Aud all this in one town only! 
LIV. F. Com. Advertiser. 
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NEW YORK. 

Teaternatviox. Goy. Parbo who succecds Gov, 
Seward, was inwucieated ai Vibory on the 2 inst, 
The legislature assembled on the : in, The Hent. 
governor presided in the senate; George Rex Davis, 
(V. B.) was elected speaker ol the house. On the 
same day Gov. Bouck’s message was communicated. 
It is a very long document. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The legislature met at Harrisburg on the 3d inst. 
and organized; Benjamin Crispin, of Philadelphia co. 
president of the senate, and H. B. Wright, of Lu- 
zerne, speaker of the house. On the 4th Gov. Por- 
ter's message wascommunicated. It is of reasona- 
ble length. 

VIRGINIA. 

Finances. The following statement of the debt, 
resources and liabilities of the state of Virginia is 
copied from the late report of the committee of f- 
nance of the legislature of that state: 

DEBT OF THE STATE. 
Certificates issued for loans, (internal 
improvement, ) 


$6,519,492 
Bulance of appropriations unexpended, 


(internal improvement, ) 79,749 
Debt created for subscriptions to banks, 450,107 
War debt, 7 per cent., $319 000 

40 6. 24,039 
343,939 
Total deficiency, 367,425 
- $7,759,812 
Deduct—held by executive a- 

gainst internal improvement 

fund, $100,000 
Deduct—state stock held by 

board of public works, 182,316 
Deduct—sinking fund, 68,330 

350, 646 
87.409, 166 


Avai. assets to meet the annual liab's. of the state: 
Bank stock held by the treasu- 
ry 24, 488 shares yielding at 4 


Loan—Banks. The legislature of Virginia in or 
der to meet deficiencies now existing, or soon to 0t- 
cur, passed an act authorising the treasurer to bor 
row the sum of 8350, 000 from the banks. 
ficer transmitted to the house of delegates on Wed- 
nesday last the responses of the banks received up lo 
that time. Whilst some of the banks are williog © 
lend their proportion, others refused to advance any 
part of the loan. This renders the passage of a ne 
law on the subject necessary the present one only 
contemplating a curtailment of five per cent. every 
sixty days on the loan. 


er cent. annual revenue, 97,952 
Do. held by board of public 
works, 55,208 
284 shares Old James River 
company stock at 30 per 
cent. 8 520 
All other works of internal im- 
rovement, 7,108 
Loan to Valley Turnpike com- 
pany secured by personal se- 
curity and lien on the road, 1,500 
Estimated receipts from taxes 
and ordinary sources, 652,500 
Bonus on bank capital annually, 49,242 
; 872,030 
Of the public debt, 
1,365,300 is at 5 percent. 68.265 
25,300 “ 53 * 1,361 
319,000 “ 7 ‘s 22,330 
5,699,566 “ 6 “ 341,974 
$7,409,166 433,960 
Frofitable expenditure founded 
on the estimates for 1543, 457,000 
890,060 
Annual deficiency, $18,930 
| LIABILITIES. 
James River and Kanawha company 
bonds, guaranteed by the state, 61,400 000 
Old James River company dividends an- 
nually guaranteed by the state, 6,720 
shares equal to a capital of 112,000 
— 
1,512,000 
Subscription to Balt. and O. R. R. com. 1,360.520 
„5 
2.872, 520 
7,409. 166 
3 
Debts and liab. of the commonwealth 410,231,606 
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GEORGIA. 

The legislature adjourned sine die on the 27th ult. 
after a session of seven weeks. A law was passed 
authorising the specte paying banks of the state to 
issue bills as low as one dollar. 

Vero. Gov. McDonald put his veto upon the hill 
which was passed by the legislature, for laying off 
the state into districts for the election of representa- 
tives to congress, in conformity to the act of con- 
gress. His veto message has not ‘yet appeared. 

Pol Tric Al.. The Savannah Georgian states that at 
a meeting of the anti-whig members of the Georgia 
legislature, it was decided to make no nomination at 

resent, but to leave the matter to a convention to 
held at Baltimore in June next. The meeting, 
however, appointed delegates to attend the National 
Convention for the nominaiion of a democratic can. 
didate for president. The delegates are Edward J. 
Black, David J. Bailey, of Butts, Walter T. Colquitt, 
Solomon Cohen, Howell Cobb, Mark A. Cooper, 
Francis H. Cone, John H. Howard, John Lamar, of 
Bibb, and Charles Spalding. I am not very well ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the delegates on the 
subject of a nomination, but have generally heard 
that they are strongly Calhoun.” | 

Balloting for U. S. Senator. We have heretofore 
announced the election of T. W. Colquitt, as succes- 
sor of Mr. Cuthbert, from the 4th March next. We 
now furnish the ballotings on the occasion. 


Ast 2d 3d Ath 
Colquittt, 118 127 134 140 
C. J. Jenkins, 114 27 11 109 
A. Iverson, 36 111 120 1 
Me Allester, 2 1 4 
McWhorter, 2 4 
Schley, 1 1 
Lumpkin, 1 1 1 
Cone, 3 3 4 
King, 21 
Blank, 7 1 


6 l 

Mr. Colquitt having received on the 4th ballot a 
majority of vote3, was declared duly elected. He 
is a member of the present house of representatives, 

Tax BILL. The pni originally introduced in the 
house for laying an additional tax upon the state, was 
finally lost, upon ascertaining which, says the Geor- 
gia Journal, the 5 called upon the treasurer 
or an account of what was in the strong box, and no- 
tified him to pay out no more till further directions. 
Indications were, that unless ways and means were 
vated, his excellency would veto the appropriation 
hill, and thereby leave even the members themselves 
without pay. ‘The speaker took the floor in favor of 
the tax bill, and notwithstanding the party in majo- 
rity were elected as opponents of the existing tax 
laid by their whig predecessors, of 20 cents, they 
new carry a bill raising that tax to 45 cents, by a 
vote of 32 to 31. 

The resolutions instructing Senator Berrien of the U. 
States Senate to resign, were passed, according to the 
decision of the majority, although only 90 members 
voted on the occasion, the whigs generally refusing 
to vote, assuming that it required 105 votes to con- 
stitute a quorum. 


OHIO. 

STATE pest. Theauditor of the state, in a report 
to the legislature, “relative to the liabilities of the 
state of Ohio,“ states the amount to be as follows: 
Foreign debt, $12,876,324 11 
Temporary loans, 890,425 86 
Scrip issued to canal & R. Road Com. 772,515 00 
Domestic debt, 1,383,584 61 
Am't of surplus revenue from counties, 53,000 86 
Am't of surplus from auditor of state, 29,200 39 
Domestic bonds, yet outstanding, 321,042 05 
Am't due turnpike companies on subscrip 621,231 84 
Indebtedness of the public works to the- 

sinking fund, rising, 2,000,000 00 


$18,747,325 12 
To which we add the amount due the 
contractors on the public works, 800,000 00 


Total, $19,947,325 12 
In round numbers, twenty millions of dollars, the in- 
terest on which, presumed to average not less than 
53 per cent., is equal to the sum of 51, 100, 000 
rom tolls, fines, water rents, turnpike dividends, 
&e., during the past year, the sum of $527,709 53 
has been received, which 1s applicable to the pay- 
ment of interest. These revenues will, in future, 
probably be increased moderately, but a balance of 
over $550,000 will remain to be raised by. taxation. 


INDIANA. 

Revier Law. An unsuccessful attempt has been 
made in the legislature of this state to repeal the 
relief law. The senate, y a vote of 36 tu 10, de- 
c la red the repeal inexpedient. 
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MISSOURI. 

Leaistatore. The Jefferson city correspondent 
of the St. Louis Republican writes under date of 
the 15th inst. A bill to abolish imprisonment for 
debt has passed the senate. It in general and sweep- 
ing terms prevents all imprisonment for debt, on 
either mesne or final process. A rogue may easily, 
under it, run off with his pockets full of money, and 
he cannot be stopped; or he may, after judgment, 
live openly in luxury, with his pockets full of mo- 
ney, and put both creditors and officers at dcfiance. 
Stay laws, redemption laws, relief laws, valuation 
laws, and procrastioation laws of all kinds, are the 
orders of the day. The senate and house of repre- 
sentatives are both full of them, and excite great at- 
tention and debate. They may probably result ina 
virtual and practical suspension of all Jaw for the 
collection of debts.” 

The senate have passed a bil] to abolish lotteries, 
and prohibit the sale of lottery tickets in that state. 


FLORIDA. 

Tigertail and Ogliarche, wo learn from the Savan- 
nah Republican, with something over 100 Indians of 
their bands, 42 of whom were hearty warriors, found 
themselves rather suddenly transferred from terra 
firma to a steamer, a few days since at Tampa, and 
as suddenly from thence to Horsekey, a picturesque 
isle, from whence they were to sail on the 3d ult. for 
New Orleans, en route for the west. 
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CLAIMS FOR SPOLIATIONS BY FRANCE 
PRIOR TO 1800. The claims of American citizens 
against France assumed by the general government 
are likely to obtain attention in the present session of 
congress. Meetings of the claimants have been held 
during the past few weeks in several of the cities, 
for the purpose of urging their demands and bringing 
that body to the consideration af their long neglected 
wrongs. In the house of representatives, on the 27th 
ult., Mr. Bates presented the following memorial in 
relation to them. 

To the senate and house of representatives of the United 
States in congress assembled: 

The undersigned petitioner, an American citizen 
and an inhabitant of Northampton, in the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, respectfully represents: 

That in the year 1798 he commanded the schooner 
Leander, of New York; that when a few days out 
from that port, bound to Havana, with a cargo of dry 
goods, he was oe by a French privateer and 
carried into Cape Francois, where his vessel and car- 
go were condemned and sold; that in the autumn of 
the same year he commanded the schooner Aurora, 
of Baltimore; that when within a few miles of St. 
Pierre, Martinique, to which port he was bound with 
a cargo of flour, he was captured by two French pri- 
vateers, carried into Guadaloupe, anid there his ves- 
sel and cargo were condemned and sold. That in 
the year 1799 he commanded the schooner Port Roy- 
al, of Baltimore; that when proceeding on his voyage, 
with a cargo of dry goods bound to St. ‘Thomas, he 
was captured by a French privateer and carried into 
Guadaloupe, where both vessel and cargo were con- 
demned and sold. 

And your petitioner further represents, that he was 
interested in all the aforesaid cargoes to the aggre- 
gate amount of ten thousand dollars prime cost, omit- 
ting all reference to other damages incident to his 
several captures: all which he is prepared to suhstan- 
tiate by undeniable proof. 

And your petitioner further represents, that in con- 
sequence of these losses and of his bodily infirmities 
—being nearly deprived of sight—he is now, at near- 
ly seventy years of age, and for ten years past has 
been, compelled to seck an asylum in the public poor 
house. 

And your petitioner further repr sents, that the 
government he United States received ſrom the 
French government remuneration for the losses of 
whioh he complains ahout forty years ago; and, con- 
sequently, that the United States have ever since 
stood indebted to him for the same. 


Wherefore your petitioner respectfully asks your 
honorable body speedily to adopt such measures as 
will secure to him the amount which is justly due 
him from his own country, so that the shadows of 
adversity and of sorrow may not continue to follow 
him in his descent to the grave. WM. SMITH. 

Poor House, Northampton, Mass., Dec. 18, 1842. 

A meeting of claimants upon the government of 
the United States for French spoliations on Ame- 
rican commerce prior to the year 1800, was held 
at the Exchange in Baltimore, agreeably to pub- 
lie notice, on 5th December, 1842. Robert Gil- 
mor was appointed chairman of the meeting, and 
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Charles F. Mayer, secretary; —and after interchange 
of views, the following resolutions were unanimously 


adopted: 


Resolved, That notwishstanding the long time which 
has intervened between the origin of these claims and 
this renewed effort to press them upon the attention 
of the country, the claimants present have full reli- 
ance upon the justice of their government; and be- 
lieve that the long delay in the admission of the claims 
has been owing to their not having been brought ful- 
ly under the consideration of congress. 


Resolved, That although the United States would 
have been warranted in waging war against France 
for the recovery of the property of these claimants 
illegally and unjustly seized by the orders or agents 
of the government of France; yet that their claims 
now rest on the fact that France offered to indemnify 
the sufferers fully by paying for the spoliations in 
question, and that the government refused the indem- 
nity unless coupled with the abrogation of certain 
treaties which had proved onerous to the U. States 
and the benefit of which abrogation was secured as 
the equivalent of these claims. 


Resolved, That these claimants feel it peculiarly 
hard that while their government has rigidly and 
sternly exacted compensation from all other govern- 
ments upon which the citizens of the U. S. had claims, 
il has itself been the last to render justice; —thus for it- 
self pursuing a course which in some of the most pow- 
erful nations af the earth it has not tolerated. 

[ Balt. American. 


COAST SURVEY. 

F. R. HAssLx n, at present at the head of the coast 
survey of the United States, was born at Aarau, and 
has been now ſor 40 years, a resident and citizen of 
these states; he was ſormerly proſessor and teacher 
ol mathematics at the military academy at West 
Point, and of other scientific institutions. As early 
as in Jefferson’s administration he formed a plan for 
the measurement of the extended coast of the 
United States, which design was rendered in the high- 
est degree necessary from the circumstances of the 
weather to which the coast is subjected, and of the 
immense navigation along its length. Its formal pro- 
position, however, remained without being taken up 
in the then existing circumstances of the country, 
and was consequently brought forward for the first 
time in the subsequent administration of Mr. Madi- 
son. Having been commissioned by the general gov- 
ernment, Mr. Hassler „ to England in order 
to provide himself with the necessary instruments, 
which were made under his own plan and immediate 
direction. While still at London, the war between 
Great Britain and America commenced. Not only 
was Mr. H. detained as a prisoner of war, but like- 
wise all his excellent and most valuable instru- 
ments were confiscated, and he only succeeded by 
great effort and the favor of those who interceded for 
him, in liberating himself and saving the instruments 
for the state. Having returned, the coast survey 
still remained uncommenced, and he was sent as 
commissioner on the part of the United States to the 
frontier state of Maine, in order to determine and 
lay down, with an engineer on the part of England, 
(Dr. Fiarks, a Germau also by birth, ) the contested 
line between the two governinents. After the per- 
formance of this work Mr. Hassler detailed in his 
report to congress that which he considered the true 
line, and maintained that the United States should, 
without delay, take immediate possession of the land 
lying on this side of it; for which expression of opin- 
ioh those oppused to him in congress declared him a 
traitor, and as such, wished to have hin cashiered, 
which not only was not done, but his views upon the 
subject were in time adopted by general public opia- 
ion. In 1817, Mr. Hassler again took up his favorite 
scheme, and upon his own means, though very limit- 
ed for such an undertaking, began his measurements 
in New Jersey, where he laid down his base line.— 
For the first time, in 1832, in the administration of 
general Jackson, an appropriation was made by con- 
gress for a survey of the coast, and Mr. Hassler was 
appointed its director. 

Upon the basis of a plan which, with the purpose 
of economy, he had laid before congress, viz. of as- 
signing officers of marine, with their appurtenances, 
to the undertaking, he was discharged; because, as 
alleged, there would be no need of him, if the bysi- 
ness could be performed by the officers of the navy. 
The work was entrusted to a detachment of such 
officers, who declared themselves after the lapse of 
a year, to be not in circumstances to progress far- 
ther with the business. In 1834, two years alter his 
discharge as superintendent of the survey, in which 
interval, as “surveyor of the port of New York,” he 
had established the standard of weights and mea- 
sures for the United States, Hassler was recalled, 
and not only his claims upon the general government 
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were conceded, but likewise the superintendence 
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berless soundings. The trigonometrical points, veri- 
fied in part by astronomic observations, have been 
caleulated and defined with unsurpassed accuracy, 
and the whole work conducted with a circumspection 
and superintendence that have elicited the admiration 
and farther hopes of even the most eminent men of 
science in all parts of Europe. The new channel 
into the bay of New York, which so much facilitates 
access to that harbor, and has become of inculcula— 
ble service to the navigation of the states, was con- 
ecived by Mr. Hassler through his zealous observa- 
tions of the currents, and finally developed by the 
sounding officers under his orders. Another chan- 
ne] was discovered also in Delaware bay. 

Mr. Hassler is a man of already over 70 years, 
but nevertheless engages with zeal in all the hard— 
ships of an exposed life, and of faithful performance 
of the duties cf his office. As superintendent of the 
reculation of weights and measures, his exact and 
nicely elaborated works elicit general admiration 
Of the distinguished and genial features of his ex- 
cellent character I will not speak; and yet, will it be 
believed notwithstanding them, that this man has 
been arraigned before congress and personally in- 
tulted by Mr. Cushing, a representative from Massa- 
chusetts, in presence of a committee of examina- 
tion from the house of representatives? Ne sulor 
ultra crepidam. In conclusion it may be observed, 
that Mr. Hassler receives indeed the well merited 
salary of 86000, but is a forcigner,—circumstances 
which fully explain the chicanery and intrigue to 
which he has been constantly subjected. The invi 
tations of foreign governments, Mr. Hassler has ever 
rejected, from his devotion to the great work he has 
undertaken in this. 

Harrisburg Deutsche of July st. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 


GEN. GAINES. We learn from the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Enquirer that maj. gen. Edmund Pendleton 
Gaines, having been nominated in Pennsylvania for 
the presidency of the United States, severat of his 
old personal friends aid neighbors at Memphis took 
cecasicn to address him a letter, the object of which 
was to obtain his views upon the various questions 
of national policy which agitate the Union, and also 
some expression as to whether the demonstration in 
his favor met his sanction. His response is publish- 
ed; in which the general unequivocally withdraws his 
name from the list of aspirants to the chief magis- 
tracy. 

Nomrsation oF M. Vax Buren Ax R. M. Jons- 
scx, for president and vice-president. The anti-whig 
members of the legislature of Missonri have held a 
mecting and nominated Martin Van Buren, for the 
presidency, and col. Richard M. Johnsen, for the vice- 
presidency as their preference. They also recommend 
that a national convention be held at Baltimore on 
the 3d Monday of November, 1813 to which they 
have named delegates and pledge themselves to abide 
by the nomination of said convention. 

Jous Tyrer. Major Noah, editor of the N. York 
Union,” has transferred that paper into other hands 
—stating, however that his withdrawal will not pre- 
vent him from devoting all the time he can spare 
frum other avocations to furthering the objects for 
which the paper was originally issued. 

His successors issue the paper now with the fol- 
lowing standing head: For prisident, John Tyler, of 
Virginia. For vice president, William C. Bouck, of 
New York. Subject to the decision of a democratic 
national convention. 
ELE — PSS b 
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AFFAIR OF THE SOMERS, 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF CAPT. MACKENZIE 
TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
U. S. brig Somers, V. York, Dec. 19, 1842. 

Sin: Since my communication to you of the 14th 
inst. on which day I arrived here with the vessel un- 
der my command, | have been engaged in preparing 
a narrative of the cruise of the Somers, which should 
embrace all the facts that might in any way illustrate 
the late mutiny on board of her; but I have been sub- 
jected to so many interruptions, from which it was 
the less easy to escape as they grew out of the sym- 
pathy and solicitude of real friends, and the narra- 
tive grew so interminably as I advanced, that I have 
deemed it due to the anxicty of the navy department 
to receive a more detailed statement of the facts of 
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the mutiny than J was at first able to communicate, 


winds, Pproeeetedin tulfinacat of vour orders of the 
Tth and 9th of Sept. last, to Teueriffe and Port Praya, 
and not finding the U. S. ship Vandalia there, contin- 
ucd onward to Liberia: I there understood, as a mat- 
ter of common report, that she had sailed on the 5th 
of October from Cape Palmas for the United States. 
The orders under which Twas acting supposed the 
Vandalia to be still on the station; at all events, the 
despatches with which I was charged could be of no 
value at home. I therefore placed them in the hands 
of Dr. I. S. Day, the U. S. Agent, whose receipt for 
them I have the honor to enclose, and having thus 
reached the appointed limit of my orders. sailed on 
lith November for the United States by way of St. 
‘}homas; where prudence and a just regard for the 
health and comfort of my crew, required that l should 
stop to obtain a supply of bread, water and refresh- 
ments. 

On Saturday the 26th of November, licutenant G. 
Gansevoort came into the cabin and informed me 
that a conspiracy existed on board of the brig to cap- 
ture her, murder the commander, the officers and 
most of the crew, and convert her into a pirate; and 
that acting midshipman Philip Spencer was at the 
head of it. Me stated that Mr. H. M. Heiskill, the 
purser, had just informed him that Mr. J. W. Wales, 
his steward, had approached him as if to converse on 
their joint duty, and revealed to him, for the purpose 
of its being communicated to the commander, the 
following information. 

The night previous, being that of the 25th Novem- 
ber, between the hours of six and eight o’clock, he 
had been accosted by Spencer, and invited by him to 
get up on the booms, as he had something of impor- 
tance to communicate. When on the booms, Mr. 
Spencer addressed him as follows: “Do you fear 
death? Do you fear a dead man? Are you afraid to 
killa man?“ Mr. Wales thus accosted, and having 
his curiosity excited, with admirable coolness induc- 
ed Mr. Spencer to go on, and took the oath of secre- 
cy which was administered to him. 


Mr. Spencer then informed him that he was lea- 
gued with about twenty of the crew, to get posses- 
sion of the vessel murder the commander und ofhicers, 
choose from among those of the crew who were wil- 
ling to join him, such as would be useful, and mur- 
der the rest, and commence pirating. Ile mentioned 
all the details of the plan as you will find it in the 
statement of Mr. Wales, and which was well suited 
to the attainment of his object; involving much better 
notions ofscamanship than be was himself capable of 
forming. As one of the inducements to her capture 
he stated that a box containing wine of rare value, 
brought off with much care at Madeira, as a present 
from J, II. Burden, esq. U. S. vice consul at Funchal, 
to commodore J. B. Nicholson. contained money or 
treasure to a large amount. It was his object to car- 
ry the vessel to the Isle of Pines, where one of his 
associates Who had been in the business betore, had 
friends; to attack no vessel that he was not sure to 
capture, to destroy every vestige of the captured 
vessels; after having remdved what was useful, sclect 
such of the female passengers as were suitable, and 
after they had used them sufficiently, to dispose of 
them. Mr. Spencer also stated that he had the writ- 
ten plan of his project in the back of his cravat 
which he would show to Mr. Wales in the morning. 
After which, they separated with terrible threats on 
the part of Mr. Spencer of instant death of Mr. 
Wales, from himself or his accomplices, should Mr. 
Wales utter one word of what had passed. 

Such was the purport of the information laid before 
me by lieut. Gansevoort, and although he was evi- 
dently impresscd with the reality of the project, yet 
it seemed to me so monstrous, so improbable, that I 
could not forbear treating it with ridicule. 1 was 
under the impression that Mr. Spencer had been rea- 
ding piratical stories, and had amused himself with 
Mr. Wales. Still, I felt that this was joking on an 
iinproper theme and determined to notice it hereaf- 
ter. also considered that duty required me to be 
on my guard, lest there should be a shadow of reali- 
ty in this project, and I directed the Ist lieutenant to 
watch Mr. Spencer narrowly, without seeming so to 
do. In the course of the day, licut. Gansevoort in- 
formed me that Mr. Spencer had been in the ward 
room examining a chart of the West Indies, and had 
asked the assistant surgeon some questions about 
the Isle of Pines, and the latter had informed him 
that it was a place much frequented by pirates, and 
drily asked if he had any, acquaintances there.— 
He passed the day rather sullenly in one corner of the 
steerage, as was his usual custom, engaged in exam- 
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ining a small piece of paper and writing upon it with 
his pencil, and oreasionavity fintiag relaxation in 
1 . hes Ta a A ey, 
tor of which We had formed cute A ling ring for his 
Cray. 

| Tdcut. Gansevoort also mode an excuse of duty to 
ifuilow him te the forctop. Where he round him ene 
gaged in having some love device tattooed on his arm 
by Benjamin F. Green, ordinary seaman, and ap- 
ee Lieut. Gansevoort also learned that he 
ad been endeavoring for some days to ascertain the 
rate of the chronometer, by applying to Mid. Rodg- 
ers to whom it was unknown, and who referred him 
to the master. He had been seen in secret and night- 
ly conferences with boatswain's mate, S. Cromwell, 
and scaman Elisha Small. 1 also heard that he had 
given money to several of the crew; to Elisha Small 
on the tweltth of September, the day betore our de- 
parture frum New York; the same day on which in 
reply to commodore Perry’s injunctions to reſorma- 
tion, he had made the most solemn promises of a 
mendment; to Samuel Cromwell on the passage to 
Madeira; that he had been in the habit of distribut- 
ing tobacco extensively among the apprentices, in 
detiance of the orders of the navy department, and 
of my own often reiterated; that he had corrupted 
the ward room steward, caused him to steal brandy 
from the ward room mess, which he, Mr. Spencer, 
had drunk himself, occasionally getting drunk when 
removed from observation, and had also administer- 
ed to severalof the crew*; that, finally, he was in 
the habit of amusing the crew by making music 
with his jaw. He had the faculty of throwing his 
jaw out of joint, and by contact of the bones, play- 
ing with accuracy and elegance a variety of airs. 
Servile in his intercourse with me, when among the 
crew he loaded me with blasphemous vituperation, 
and proclaimed that it would be a pleasing task to 
roll me overboard off the round house. He bad 
sometime before drawn a brig with a black flag, and 
asked one of the midshipmen what he thought of it; 
he had repeatedly asscried in the early part of the 
cruise, that the brig might easily be taken; he had 
quite recently examined the hand of midshipman 
Rodgers, told his fortune and predicted for him a 
8 and violent death. 


These various circumstances induced me to look 
back and recall all that I had heard of and observed in 
Mr. Spencer. When he reported himself to me for 
duty at New York about the th of August, lat 
once gave him my hand and welcomed him on board 
the Somers. [subsequently heard that he had quite 
recently been dismissed with disgrace from the Bra- 
zilian squadron, and compelled to resign for drunk- 
enness and scandalons conduct. This fact made me 
very desirous of his removal from the vessel, chiefly 
on account of the young men who were to mess with 
and be associated with him, the rather ¢hat two of 


*Note—The following statement is due to the ward 
roo officers of the Somers. Wien the vessel was 
fist equipped, I told the first lieutenant that it was my 
wish that ao wine, and of course no spirituous hquors, 
should be used in the stecrane mess. I suve us a reason 
kat the oblivations of hospitality in our public vessels 
tell alto ether on che cabin aad ward room, aud when 
(he midshipmen became ward roon officers they would 
have their full share of its duty. This hint, accampa- 
vied by nu werd of compulston, had its ctlect, and I 
never had ocvasion to give any vider on the subject, 
which I was at any me ready to do had it been neces 
sary. In the ward room the officers of course had their 
wine. I knew what had been the views on that sub- 
ject of my friends, commanders Pendergast and Du 
Pont, on board the Oiio, and what had been their prac 
tice with regard to the tota! exclusion of spirituous li- 
quors from the ward room of that ship. I knew that 
heut. Gansevoort's views Were identical en all subjects 
with those of his two distinguished nicssmiates above 
named, and I did not, therefore, inte fere with regard w 
the ward room, and if J had done i: at all, it would have 
been with extreme caution, and only in the way of 
friendly advice. It now appears that when ordered to 
the coast of Africa, some brandy was ordered for the 
ward room mess to be used medicinaliy, in consequence 
of advice given by the assistant surgeon or the Sumer 
and the assistant surgeon of the Grampus, who fora 
time had relieved Dr. Lecock on board the Somers. 
They had been recently on the coast of Africa, and con. 
sidered brandy as salutary in preventing the effects 
Malaria. By accident, as it was thought at the ume, 
but subsequent developments would rather go to prove 
by design, the ward robin steward contrived to make 2 
mistake, and the supply of brandy was ordered from two 
different grocers, thus douoliag the quantity intended to 
be taken. We were not exposed to the miluence of the 
Malaria, none of the brandy was used in the mess, and 
ull of it is sull on board except what was stolen by the 
steward at the request of Mr. Spencer, aud drunk by 
him and those he endeavored to corrupt. Ii is due to 
the ward room officers thay thus much should be known 
to save them from being prejudiced in the minds of 
ese Who holdgas Ido, iat the drivking of brandy 
is even more to be dreaded than Malaria. 


| 
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them were connected with me by blood and two by 
alliance, and the four entrusted to my special care. 
The circumstance of Mr. Spencer's being the son 
ofa high officer of the government, by enhancing 
his baseness in my estimation, made me more desi- 
rous tobe rid of him. On this point I beg that! 
may not be misunderstood. I revere authority. I 
recognize, in the exercise of its higher functions in 
this free country, the evidences of genius, intelli- 
gence and virtue; but [have no respect for the hase 
son of an honored father: on the contrary, J consider 
that he who, by misconduct sullics the lustre of an 
honorable name, is more culpable than the unfriend- 
ed individual whose disgrace falls only on himself. J 
wish, however, to have nothing to do wih baseness 
in any shape; the navy is not the place for it. On 
these accounts I readily sought the first opportunity 
of getting rid of Mr. Spencer. When we were on 
the eve of sailing, two midshipmen who had been 
with me before, and in whom I had confidence, join- 
ed the vessel. This carried to seven, the number to 
occupy a space capable of accommodating only five. 
Thad heard that Mr. Spencer had expressed a will- 
ingness to be transferred from the Somers to the 
Grampus. 
directed lieut. Gansevoort to say to him that if 
he would apply to commodore Perry to detach him 
(there was no time to communicate with the navy de- 
partment), I would second the application. He made 
the application; J seconded it, earnestly urging that 
it should be granted on the score of the comfort of 
the young officers. The commodore declined de- 
taching Mr. Spencer, but offered to detach midship- 
man Henry Rodgers, who had been last ordered. I 
could not consent to part with midshipman Rodgers, 
whom I knew to be a seaman, an officer, a gentle- 
mán; a young man of high attainments within his 
profession and beyond it. The Somers sailed with 
seven in her steerage. They could not all sit together 
round the table. The two oldest and most useful 
had no lockers to put their clothes in, and have slept 
during the cruise on the steerage deck, the camp- 
stools, the booms, in the tops, or in the quarter boats. 
They have submitted to these inconvenicnces with- 
out a murmur, and performed their duty to my ut- 
most satisfaction. 


I recurred to this recollection; I endeavored to re- 
view the conduct of Mr. Spencer throughout the 
cruize. I had treated Mr. Spencer precisely like the 
other midshipmen. Perhaps I reproved him less 
frequently than the others for slight deviations from 
duty; I had little hope of essentially serving one who 
had been so great an enemy to himself. 

I had observed that he had very little intercourse 
with the officers; that he was exceedingly intimate 
with the crew. I had noticed the interchange of a 


passing joke as individuals passed by him, a smile faultlessly clean. 
never scen but on such occasions, a strange flashing | 


of the eye. 

These various recollections, added to what had 
been revealed to me, determined me to make sure at 
once of his person, though I had before meditated 
allowing Mr. Wales to have another interview with 
him that evening, for the purpose of ascertaining 
more of his plans as hid been agreed upon between 
them. If he was really in earnest, enough was al- 
ready known. At evening quarters I ordered through 
my clerk, O. H. Perry, doing the duty also of mid- 
shiprnan and aid, all the officers to lay aft on the 
quarter deck, excepting the midshipman stationed on 
the forecastle. 

The master was ordered to take the wheel, and 
those of the crew stationed abaft sent to the main 
mast. J approached Mr. Spencer and said to him, 
“I learn, Mr. Spencer, that you aspire to the com- 
mand of the Somers.“ With a deferential, but un- 
moved and gently smiling expression, he replied, 
“Qh no, sir.” “Did you not tell Mr. Wales, sir, that 
you had a project to kill the commander, the officers, 
and a considerable portion of the crew of this vessel, 
and to convert her into a pirate?“ “I may have told 
him so, sir, but it was in a joke.” “You admit then 
that you told him so” “Yes, sir, but in joke!” 
“This, sir, is joking on a forbidden subject—this 
joke may cost you your life! Be pleased to remove 
your neckbhandkerchief.“ It was removed and open- 
ed, but nothing was found in it. [asked him what 


Mr. Spencer and put him in double irons.” 
Gansevoort stepped forward and took his sword; he 
was ordered to sit down in the stern port, double 
ironed, and as an additional security, handcuffed. I 
directed licut. Gansevoort to watch over his security, 
to order him to be put to instant death if he was de- 
tected speaking to, or holding intelligence in any 
way, with any of the crew. He was himself made 
aware of the nature of these orders. J] also directed 
lient. Gansevoort to see that he had every comfort 
which his safe keeping would admit of. In confiding 
this task to heut. Gansevoort, his kindness and hu- 
manity gave me the assurance that it would be zeal 
ously attended to; and throughout the period of Mr. 
Speacer’s confinement, lieut. Gansevoort, whilst 
watching his person with an eagle eye, and ready at 
any moment to take his life should he forfeit that 
condition of silence on which his safety depended, 
attended to all his wants, covered him with his own 
grego when squalls of rain were passing over, and 
ministered in every way to his comfort with the ten- 
derness of a woman. 

Mr. Spencer being confined, the officers were re- 
manded to their quarters, the crew and battery in- 
spected, the ordinary reports made to the first lieu- 
tenant, and by him to me, and the retreat beaten.— 
That night the officers of the watch were armed with 
cutlasses and pistols, and the rounds of both decks 
made frequently to see that the crew were in their 
hammocks, and that there were no suspicious collec- 
tions of individuals about the decks. On searching 
the locker of Mr. Spencer, a small razor case was 
found, which he had recently drawn, with a razor in 
it, from the purser. Instead of the razor, the case 
was found to contain a small paper, rolled in ano- 
ther; on the inner one were strange characters, which 
proved to be Greek, with which Mr. Spencer was 
familiar. It fortunately happened that there was 
another midshipman on board the Somers who knew 
Greek—one whose Greek, and every thing else that 
he possessed, was wholly devoted to his country.— 
The Greek characters, converted by midshipman 
Henry Rogers into our own, exhibited well known 
names among the crew. The certain—the doubt- 
ful—those who were to be kept whether they would 
or not—arranged in separale rows; those who were 
to do the work of murder in the various apartments, 
to take the whecl, to open the arm-chests. 


The following day being Sunday, the crew were 
inspected at quarters, 10 o'clock. I tock my sta- 
tion abaft with the intention of particularly observ- 
ing Cromwell and Small. The third, or master’s 
division, to which they both belonged, always mus- 
tered at morning quarters upon the after part of the 

uarter deck, in continuation of the line formed by 
the crews of the guns. The persons of both were 
They were determined that their 
appearance in this respect should provoke no reproof. 
Cromwell stood up to his full stature, his muscles 
braced, his battle axe grasped resolutely, his check 
pale, but his eye fixed as if indifferently at the other 
side. Ile had a determined and dangerous air. Small 
made a very different figure. [His appearance was 
ghastly; he shifted his weight from side to side, and 
his battle axe passed from one hand to the other; his 
eye wandered irresolutely but never towards mine. 
l attributed his conduct to fear; I have since been led 
to believe that the business upon which he had en- 
tered was repugnant to his nature, though the love 
of money and of rum had been too strong for his 
fidelity. 

After quarters the church was rigged. The crew 
mustered up with their prayer-books, and took their 
seats without waiting for all hands to be called; and 
considerably before five bells, or half-past 10, the 
usual time of divine service, the first lieutenant re- 
ported all hands ready, and asked me if he should 
call to muster. I told him to wait for the accus- 
tomed hour. Five bells were at length struck and 
all hands called to muster. The crew were unus- 
ually atlentive, and the responscs more than com- 
monly audible. The muster succeeded, and l exam- 
ined very carefully the countenances of the crew, 
without discovering anything that gave me distrust. 

In the afternoon, the wind having moderated, sky- 
sails and royal studding sails were set. 
large J had always been very particular to have no 


he had done with a paper containing an account of strain upon the light braces leading forward, as the 


his project whieh he had told Mr. Wales was in the 
back of his neckhandkerchief. „It is a paper con- 
taining my day's work; and I have destroyed it.“ “It 
is a singular place to keep day’s works in.” “It is a 


tendency of such a strain was to carry away the 
light yards and masts. Whilst Ward M. Gagely, one 
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Mr. larboard gangways where he should have fallen. For 


a minute I was in intense agony: in the next I saw 
the shadow of the boy through the topgallant sail, ris- 
ing rapidly toward the topgallant yard, which still re- 
mained at the mast head. Presently he rose to view, 
descended on the after side to the topgallant mast cap, 
and began to examine with coolness to see what was 
first to be done to clear the wreck. I did not dreain 
at the time that the carrying away of this mast was 
the work of treachery;—but I knew that it was an 
occasion of this sort, the loss of a boy overboard, or 
an accident to a spar, creating confusion and inter- 
rupting the regularity of duty, which was likely to 
be taken advantage of by the conspirators were they 
still bent on the prosecution of their enterprize. The 
greatest pains were, therefore, taken to prevent all 
confusion. The first lieutenant took the deck; every- 
thing connected with the wreck was sent down from 
aloftj—the rigging unrove and coiled down, sails bent 
afresh to the yards, the spare top-gallant mast got 
out, scraped, and slushed, and the fid-hole cut, every 
one employed, and everything nade to go on with 
undeviating regularity. 

To my astonishment all these who were most con- 
spicuously named in the prograinme of Mr. Spencer, 
no matter in what part of the vessel they might be 
stationed, mustered at the main-top mast-head,— 
whether animated by some new-born zeal in the ser- 
vice of their country, or collected there for the pur- 
pose of conspiring, it was not easy to decide.— 
The coincidence corfirmed the existence of a dan- 
merous conspiracy, suspended yet perhaps not aban- 
doned. The eye of Mr. Spencer travelled perpetu- 
ally to the mast-head, and cast thither many of those 
strange and stealthy glances which I had herctofore 
noticed. The wreck being cleared, supper was piped 
before sending up the new mast. After supper the 
same persons mustered again at the mast-head, and 
the top gallant-mast was fidded, the light yards cros- 
sed, and the sails set. By this time it was dark, and 
quarters had been unavoidably dispensed with. Still 
J thought under the circumstances that it was scarce- 
ly safe to leave Cromwell at large during the night. 
The night was the season of danger. After consul- 
ting lieut. Gansevoort, I determined to arrest Crom- 
well the moment he reached the deck. An officer 
was sent to leeward to guard the lee rigging, and the 
main-stays were also thought of, though not watched 
as his voice was heard in the top and descending the 
rigzing. I met him at the foot of the Jacob's ladder, 
surrounded by the officers, guided him aft on the 
quarter-deck and caused him to sit down. 


On questioning him as to a secret conversation he 
had held the night before, with Mr. Spencer, he de- 
nied its being him, and said “It was not me, sir, it 
was Small.“ Cromwell was the tallest man on board, 
Small the shortest. Cromwell was immediately iron- 
ed, and Sinall, thus pointed out by an associate to in- 
creased suspicion, was also sent for, interrogated and 

‘ironed. Increased vigilance was now enjoined upon 
all the officers. Heneeforward all were perpetually 
armed. Either myself or the first lieutenant was al- 
ways on deck, and generally both of us were. 

On the morning of the following day, being Mon- 
day the 28th Nov. two crines of considerable mag- 
nitude appeared on the master of arms’ report of 
prisoners. Chas. Lambert, apprentice, had been 
guilty of theft in stealing sinnet for a hat from Ward 
M. Gagely; and Henry Waltbam, the ward room 
steward, had stolen brandy from the ward room mess 
and given it to Mr. Spencer. These were vile offences 
—the present was not the time to bring the discipline 
of the vessel to a stand, and the prisoners were pun- 
ished to the extent of the law. 

Waltham whilst in irons had the night before told 
Daniel McKinley, who had access to the ward room 
as cot boy, where three bottles of wine could be 
found; his object being no doubt to furnish the means 
of excitement to the conspirators, to induce them to 
rise, release Waltham, and get possession of the ves- 
sel. Mckinley, was drawn in the programme as 
certain, and as stationed at the arm chest. He re- 
ported Waltham to the first licut.; an extraordinary 
denunciation under the i be- 
casioned by his desire to relieve himself from suspi- 
cion. Waltham having thus in contempt of disci- 
plinc, committed a second offence whilst in confine- 
ment, was remanded into irons to be subjected to a 
second punishinent on the following day. 

The punishment being over, I thought this a fit op- 
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of the best and most skilful of our apprentices, was; portunity to endeavor to make some impression on 


yet on the main royal yard, after setting the main 


the crew. The number of them actually engaged in 


the conspiracy might not be great; that it was known 


convenient one,” he replied, with an air of defer-|skysail, a sudden jirk of the weather main royal 
to a majority of them I had reason to believe: in 


ence and blandness. brace given by Small and another, whose name I 
[said to hin, “You must have been aware that] have not discovered, carried the top gallant mast) general they might he considered disaffected, and dis- 

you comid only have compased your designs oy pass- away in the sheove hole, sending forward the royal; posed on all occasions to hold back and resist tho 

ing over my dead Dody, and after that the botiga of, mast with royal kes il, reyal -tuddisy sail. main top discipline of the ship. 28 

all the oficere] You hal given yourself a groat dealt gatlant staysuil, aud the lead of abe gE topsail— The mysterious agency that had been at work since 

to do. It will be necessary for me to confine you.“ Gagely was on the royal yard. onr departure from New York to corrupt the crew 

I turncd to lieutenant Gansevoort and said, Arrest! I scarcely dared to look on the booms or in the] was now disclosed. I commenced by explaining to 
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them the general nature of the project of Mr. Spen- 
cer, studiously avoiding to excite any suspicion that 
1 was in possession of the names of those who were 
implicated. I was willing in fact that the worst of 
them should repent and hide themselves among the 
well disposed portion of the crew. 1 took care to 
inform them that the majority of them, whatever 
might be their inclinations, were toshare the fate of 
the officers. I endeavored to divert the minds of the 
slightly disaffected from the pictures of successful 
vice which Mr. Spencer had presented to them; I 
alluded to the circumstances of most of the crew, 
unlike crews in general, having ties of kindred to ren- 
der life dear to them, and expressed the hope that 
within three weeks we should be again among our 
friends: I thanked God that we had friends to follow 
us with solicitude and affection, for to have fricnds 
and not to be unworthy of them was the best guar- 
antee that could be given for truth and fidelity. 

The effect of this upon the crew was various: it 
filled many with horror at the idea of what they had 
escaped from, it inspired others with terror at danger 
awaiting them from their connection with the con- 
spiracy. The thoughts of returning to that home 
and those friends from whom it had been intended to 
cut them off forever, caused many of them to weep. 
I now considered the crew tranquilized and the vessel 
safe. Having noticed Mr. Spencer to hold intelli- 
gence with the crew, I directed that all the prisoners 
should be turned with their faces aft. I also direct- 
ed that no tobacco should be furnished them, after 
the supply they had on their persons when confined 
should be exhausted. They earnestly begged to be al- 
lowed tobacco. 


I told the first licutenant to say that Mr. Spencer 
should have all that the mess afforded, and his mess- 
mates in fact already took care of that, that the sca- 
men should have their ration, as it was alloweu by 
the government, that every thing should be supplied 
to them that was necessary to their health and com- 
fort; but that tobacco was only a stimulant, and | 
wished them to tranquilize their minds and remain 
free from excitement. The day after Mr. Spencer's to- 
bacco was stopped his spirits gave way entirely. He 
remained the whole day with his face buried in the 
grego, and when it was for a moment raised it was 
bathed in tears. He was touched by the gentle and 
untiring attentions of lieut. Gansevoort. He told 
him that he was in no state at that time to speak of 
anything—when he felt more composed he would tell 
him all. He would answer any question that the 
commander might desire to put to him, 

On Tuesday the 29th November, immediately after 
quarters, all hands were again called to witness pun- 
ishment, and Henry Waltham again punished to the 
extent of the law, for offering the three bottles of 
wine to Daniel McKinley. lagain spoke to the crew 
urging them to conform to the discipline of the ves- 
sel. The orders were all known, and of easy obser- 
vance. I mentioned that every punishment inflicted 
on board of the vessel must be known to the secreta- 
ry of the navy,and that the less punishment there 
was, the more creditab!e it would be to the comman- 
der and crew. 

But the whole crew was far from being tranquiliz- 
ed. The most seriously implicated began once more 
to collect in knots during the night. Seditious words 
were heard through the vessel, and an insolent and 
menacing air assumed by many. Some of the petty 
officers had been sounded by the first lieutenant, and 
found to be true to their colors. They were under 
the impression that the vessel was far from safe; 
that there were still many at liberty who ought to be 
confined; and thatan outbreak having for its object 
the ao of the prisoners, was seriously contem- 

ated. 
p! Various intelligence was from time to time obtain 
ed of conference among the disatlected. Individuals 
not before supposed to be very deeply implicated, 
were now found in close association with those who 
were. Several times during the night there were 
symptoms of an intention to strike some blow. Mr. 

ales detected Charles A. Wilson attempting to 
draw out a handspike from under the launch, with 
an evident purpose of felling him; and when Mr. 
Wales cocked his pistol and approached, he could 
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it was of no use for any honest purpose; it was fi 

only to kill. It had been secretly sharpened, by his 
own confession, the day before, with a file, to a per- 
fect edge. He had begun also to sharpen bis battle 
axe, with the same assistant. One part of it he had 
broucht to an edge; the sharpening of battle axes had 
never been allowed or practised on board the So- 
mers. 

McKinley also, down among the certain, and be- 
yond a doubt correctly, was now arrested. Hitherto 
he had kept at large by his admirable steadiness and 
command of countenance. Ile in fact is the indivi- 
dual who, if the mutiny had been successful, would 
have made way with all his competitors and risen to 
the command. Remembering Green’s demeanor 
during the past night I sent for him, interrogated 
him, and ironed him. Alexander McKee, who was 
to have taken the wheel, and who was entirely In 
the confidence of Cromwell, was also ironed. 

These individuals were made to sit down as they 
were taken, and when they were ironed I walked de- 
liberately round the battery, followed by the first 

ed, would all the dangerous be in custody? What lieutenant, and we made together a very careful in- 
sympathy might not be excited by the sufferings of |spection of the crew. Those who, though known to 
the prisoners? These grave considerations, the deep | be very guilty, were considered to be the least dah- 
sense I had of the solemn obligation J was under to gerous, were called out and interrogated: care was 
protect and defend the vessel that had been entrust- | taken not to awaken the suspicions of such as from 
ed to me, and the lives of her officers and crew, the courage and energy were really formidable, unless it 
seas traversed by our peaceful merchantmen, and | were intended to arrest them. Our prisoners now 
the unarmed of all nations using the highway of the | amounted to seven, filling up the quarter deck, and 
seas, from the horrors which the conspirators had | rendering it very difficult to keep them from com- 
meditated, and above all, to guard from violence the | municating with cach other, interfering essentially 
sanctity of the American flag displayed from the mast | with the management of the vessel. The last pri- 
head of one of its cruisers, all impressed upon me | soners taken were those to whom reference is made 
the absolute necessity of adopting immediately some in my letter to the officers, written before, but not 
further measures for the security of the vessel. sent until after their capture. 


Hitherto I had consulted the first lieutenant only, On the receiptof my letter the officers immediate- 
and had been justified in every thing I had done by | ly assembled in the ward room, and commenced the 
finding his opinion identical with my own. In so|examination of witnesses. The witnesses were du- 
grave a case, however, I was desirous of having the ly sworn, and the testimony accurately written down} 
opinion of all the officers, and was particularly anx- in addition to the oath, each witness signed the evi- 
ious that no shadow of doubt should remain as to the | dence which he had given after it had been read 
guilt of either of the prisoners, should their execution | over tohim. The officers passed the whole day in 
be deemed necessary. Under these circumstances [| this occupation without interruption and without 
addressed the following circular to all the officers on food. I remained in charge of the deck with the 
board, except the acting midshipmen. Though they three young midshipmen on constant duty. The 
had done men’s duty in the late transactions, they | officers were excused from evening quarters. At 
were still boys. Their opinion could add but little | nightfall, orders were sent to them to discontinue 
force to that of the older officers; it would have been | their deliberations and resume their watches, as the 
hard at their early age to call upon them to say whe- | present safety of the vesse! must be attended to. 
ther three of their fellow creatures should live or die. The risks and uncertainty of the preceding night 

U. S. Brig Somers, 30th Nov., 1842. had determined me that another such should not be 

Gentlemen: The time has arrived when I am de- passed. I drew up a watch-bill of all the officers, 

sirous of availing myself of your counsel, in the re- | idlers included, dividing them into two watches, and 
sponsible position in which, as commander of this, assigning each a separate station, in different parts 
vessel, I find myself placed. You are aware of the of the vessel. I mt charge of the starboard watch 
circumstances which have resulted in the confine- | myself, and assigned the larboard to the first lieuten- 
ment of midshipman P. Spencer, boatswain’s mate ant. This brought me with two watches on deck; 
S. Cromwell, and seaman E. Small, as prisoners: and | but the first lieutenant had been as much on duty as 
I purposely abstain from entering into any detail of | myself. Even this, however, was a great relief, as 
them. as I obtained at intervals during the mid-watch an hour 

Necessarily ignorant of the exact extent of disaf- | or two of refreshing sleep. 
fection among the crew which has been so long, soj In the course of the morning of Thursday, the Ist 
systematically, and so assiduously tampered with, by | December, the first lieutenant presented to me the 
an officer; knowing that suspicions of the gravest na- following letter, in answer to that whichI had ad- 
ture attach to persons still at large, and when the | dressed on the previous morning to the officers. 
difficulty of taking care of the prisoners we already U. S. brig Somers, December, 1st, 1842. 
have, makes me more reluctant than I should other-| Sir: In answer to your letter of yesterday, re- 
wise be to apprehend, I have determined to address | questing our counsel as to the best course to be pur- 
myself to you, and to ask your united counsel as to sued with the prisoners, acting midshipman Philip 
the best course to be pursued; and I call upon you to | Spencer, boatswain's mate Samuel Cromwell, and 
take into deliberate and dispassionate consideration | scaman Elisha Small, we would state, that the evi- 
the present condition of the vessel, and the contin- | dence which has come to our knowledge is of sucha 
gencies of every nature that the future may embrace, | nature, that after as dispassionate and deliberate a 
throughout the remainder of the cruise, and enlighten consideration of the case as the exigency of the time 
me with your opinion as to the best course to be | would admit, we have come to the cool, decided and 
pursued. l am, very respectfully, gentlemen, your | unanimous opinion that they have been guilty of a full 
most obedient, and determined intention to commit a mutiny on 

Avex. SLIDELL MACKENZIE, commander. board this vessel, of a most atrocious nature, and 

Lieut. Guert Gansevoort; passed assistant surgeon | that the revolution of circumstances having made it 
R. W. Leecock; purser H. M. Heiskell; acting | necessary to confine others with them, the uncer 
master M. C. Perry; midshipman H Rodgers: mid. | tainty as to what extent they are leagued with 
Fgbert Thompson; midshipman Charles W. Hayes. others still at large, the impossibility o guarding 

After I had written the letter to the officers, but | against the contingencies, which ‘a day or an hour 
before 1 had sent it, nine o'clock of Wednesday may bring forth,” we are convinced that it would be 
morning, 30thof November, had arrived, and with impossible tocarry them to the U. States, and that 


I heard Green give as an excuse for missing his 
muster that he was on deck, but could not go aft for 
want of room. I immediately went forward, rejcct- 
ed his excuse with some explanation of impatience, 
and ordered him to take the lookout forward for 
four hours, directing the midshipman of the fore- 
castle to watch him closely; the others who had 
missed their muster were similarly distributed. At4 
o’clock others of the implicated also missed their 
muster. I could not contemplate this growth of disaf- 
fection without serious uneasiness. Where was this 
thing to end? Each new arrest of prisoners seemed 
to bring a fresh set of conspirators forward to occupy 
the first place. 

With fine weather and bright nights there was al- 
ready a disposition to make an attack and rescue the 
prisoners. When bad weather should call off the 
attention of the officers, when the well disposed por- 
tion of the crew should be occupied in shortening 
sail, and utter darkness should withdraw every 
thing from view, how great the probability of a 
rescue. If the ‘most deeply implicated were iron- 


only offer some Jame excuse for his presence there. it the customary morning quarters. W i 
I felt more anxious than I had yet done, and remain- | failed to get ian 90 ak in 15 Senta 191 5 
ed continually on deck. | himself narrowly watched, feeling indeed that he 
At 12 o’clock, when the watch was called and mus- could no longer be left at liberty,—came forward 
tered, McKinley, Green, and others seriously impli- | with some lame and absurd confession, and the re- 
cated, missed their muster. That they should have | quest that he should not be ironed. I immediately 
been asleep all that night was not likely; that they! told him that if he would make a real confession, he 
should have missed their muster on that particular should not be molcsted; and that it was only an in- 
occasion, having never done so before, otherwise | sult to offer me such a lame story as that which had 
than intentionally, was impossible. ‘Those who miss- been already reported to me by lieut. Gansevoort 
ed their muster had all some lame cxcuse. There Nothing more could be got from him, and at quar- 
was probably an agreement to meet round the of- ters he was ironed. In his sail bag was found an Afri- 
ficer of the deck, and cummence some act of vio- can knife, of an extraordinary shape, short and gra- 
Jenee. | dually expanding in breadth, and sharpon both sides; 


the safety of the public property, the lives of our- 
selves, and of those committed to vur charge, re- 
quire that (giving them a sufficient time to prepare), 
they should be put to death, in a manner best calcu- 
lated as an example, to make a beneficial impression 
upon the disaffected. This opinion we give, bearing 
in mind our duty to our God, our country, and to the 
service. We are, sir, very respectfully, your obd’t 
servants, 

Guert Gansevoort, lieutenant. R. W. Leecock, pass- 
ed assistant surgeon. H. M. Heiskell, purser. 
C. Perry, acting master. Henry Rogers, midship- 
man. Egbert Thompson, midshipman. Chartes IF. 
Hayes, midshipman. 
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Jat once concurred in the justice of their opinion, 
and in the necessity of carrying its recommendation 
into immediate effect. There were two others ofthe. 
conspirators almost as guilty, so far as the intention 
was concerned, as the three ringleaders who had 
been first confined, and to whose cases the attention | 
of the officers had been invited. But they could be 
kept in confinement without extreme danger to the 
ultimate safety of the vessel. The three chief con- 

_spirators alone were capable of navigating and sail- 
ing her. | 


: 
l 


By their removal the motive to a rescue, a 
capture, and a carry ing out of their original design 
of piracy was at once taken away. ‘Their lives 
were justily forfeited to the country which they hrd 
betrayed; and the interests of that country and the 
honor and security of its flag required that the sacri- 
fice, however painful, should be made. In the ne- 
cessities of my position I found my law, and in them 
also 1 must trust to find my justification. 


I had fora day or two been disposed to arm the 
tty officers. On this subject alone the first lieu- 
enant differed from me in opinion, influenced in 
some degree by the opinions of some of the petty 
officers themselves, who thought that in the peculiar 
state of the vessel the commander and officers could 
not tell whom to trust, and therefore had better trust 
no one. I had made up my own mind, reasoning 
more from the probabilities of the case than from 
my knowledge of their characters, which was ne- 
cessarily less intimate than that of the first lieuten— 
ant, that the 
arm them. I directed the first lieutenant to muster 
them on the quarter deck, to issue to each a cutlass, 
pistol and cartridge box, and to report to me when 
they were armed. I then addressed them as follows: 
“My lads! you are to look io me to obey my orders, 
and to see my orders obeyed! Go forward!” 


I gave orders to make immediate preparation for 
hanging the three principal criminals at the main 
yard arms. 


All hands were now called to witness the punish- 
ment. The afterguard and idlers of both watches 
were mustcred on the quarter deck at the whip in- 
tended for Mr. Spencer; the forecastle men and 
foretopmen at that of Cromwell, to whose corrup- 
tion they had been chiefly exposed. The maintop- 
men of both watches, at that intended for Small, 
who for a month had filled the situation of captain 
of the maintop. ‘The officers were stationed about 
the decks, according to the watch bill I had made 
out the night before, and the petty officers were simi- 
Jarly distributed with orders to cut down whoever 
should let go the whip with even one hand, or fail 
to haul on it when ordered. 


The ensign and pennant being bent on and ready 
for hoisting, I now put on my full uniform, and pro- 
ceeded to exccute the most painful duty that has 
ever devolved on an American commander—that of 
announcing to the criminals their fate. I informed 
Mr. Spencer that when he had been about to take 
my life, and to dishonor me as an oflicer, when in 
the execution of my rightful duty, without cause of 
offence to him, on speculation, it had been his inten- 
tion to remove me suddenly from the world, in the 
darkness of night, in my sleep, without a moment to 
utter one murmur of affection to my wife and chil- 
dren—one prayer for their welfare. 


His liſe was now forfeited to his country; and the 
necessities of the case growing out of his corruption 
of the crew, compelled me to take it; I would not 
however, imitate his intended example as to the 
manner om ciaiming the sacrifice. If there yet re- 
mained one fecling true to nature, it should be 
gratified. If he had any word to send to his parents, 
it should be recorded and faithfully delivered. Ten 
minutes should be granted him for this purpose; and 
midshipman E. Thompson was called to note the 
time, and inform me when the ten minutes had 
elapsed. 


This intimation overcame him entirely. He sank 
with tears upon his Knees, and said he was not fit to 
die. I repeated to him his own catechism and begg- 
ed him at least to let the officer set to the men he had 
corrupted and seduced, the example of dying with 
decorum. ‘This tminedl stely restored him to entire 
selt-possession, and while he was engaged in prayer, 
I went and made ta succession the same communica- 
tion to Cromwell and Small. Cromwell fell upon 
his knees completely unmanned, protested his inno- 
cence, and invoked the name of his wife. Mr. Spen- 
cer said to me, “As these are the last words I have 
to say, I trust they will be believed. Cromwell is 
innocent!” The evidence had been conclusive, yet 
Il was staggered. 

Isert for licul. Gansevoort and consulted him; he 
said there was not a shadow of doubt. I told him to 
consult the petty officers. He was condemned by 
acclamation by the petty officers. He was the one 
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man, of whom they had real apprehension—the ac- 
complice at first, and afterwards the urger on of 
Mr. Spencer, who had trained him to the act by 
which he intended to benefit. I returned to Mr. 
Spencer. 

explained to him how Cromwell had made use 
of him. I told him that remarks had been made 
about the two, not very flattering to him, and which 
he might not care to hear, which showed the relative 
share ascribed to each of them, in the contemplated 
transaction. He expressed great anxiety to hear 
what was said. 


One had told the first lieutenant: “In my opinion 
sir, you have the damned fool on the larboard arm- 
chest, and the damned villain on the starboard.” 
And another had remarked that after the vessel 
should have been captured by Mr. Spencer, Crom- 
well might allow him to live, provided he made him- 
self useful; he would probably make him his secre- 
tary; I remarked, “I do not think this would have 
suited your temper.” 


This effectually aroused him and his countenance 
assumed a demoniacal expression. He said no more 
of the innocence of Cromwell. Subsequent circum- 
stances too surely confirmed his admission of his 
guilt. He might perhaps have wished to save him, 
in fulfilment of some mutual oath. 


He more probably hoped he might yet get posses- 
sion of the vessel, and carry out the scheme of mur- 
der and outrage matured between them. It was in 
Cromwell that he had apparently trusted, in fulfil- 
ment of some agreement, ſor a rescuc; and he eloquent- 
ly plead to lieut. Gansevoort when Cromwell was 
ironed, for his release as altogether ignorant of his 
designs, and innocent. He had endeavored to make 
of E. Andrews appearing on the list of the certain an 
alias for Small though his name as Small appeared 
also in the list among those to effect the murder in 
the cabin, by falsely asserting that Small was a 
feigned name when he had evidence in a letter ad- 
dressed by Small’s mother to him that Small was 
her name as well as his. 


Small alone, whom we had set down as the pol- 
troon of the three, and on that account had at first 
determined not to iron, received the announcement 
of his fate with composure. When asked if he had 
any preparations to make, any messages to send, he 
said „ have nobody to care for me but my poor old 
mother, and I would rather that she should nut know 
how I have died.“ 


I returned to Mr. Spencer, and asked him if he 
had no messages to send to his friends. He answer- 
ed, None that they would wish to receive.” 


When urged still farther to send some word of con- 
solation in so great an affliction, he said, Tell them 
I die, wishing them every blessing and happiness. I 
deserve death for this and many other crimes. There 
are few crimes that I have not committed. I feel 
sincerely penitent, and my only fear of death is, that 
my repentance may be too late.” I asked him if 
there was any one whom he had injured, to whom 
be could yet make reparation; any one who was suf- 
fering obloquy for crimes which he had committed. 
He made no answer, but soon after continued, “I 
have wronged many persons, but chiefly my parents.” 
He said, “This will kill my poor mother!” I was 
not before aware that he had a mother. 


When recovered from the pain of this announce- 
ment, I asked him if it would not have been still 
more dreadful had he succeeded in his attempt, mur- 
dered the officers and the greater part of the crew 
of the vessel, and run that career of crime, with so 
much satisfaction, he had marked out for himself. 
He replied after a pause, “I do not know what 
would have become of me had I succeeded.” I told 
him that Cromwell would soon have made way with 
him, and McKinley probably have cleared the whole 
of them from his path. “I fear,” said be, ‘this may 
injure my father.” 


I told him it was almost too late to think of that; 
that had he succeeded in his wishes, it would have 
injured his father much more; that had it been pos- 
sible to have taken him home, as I intended to do, it 
was not in nature that his father should not have in- 
terposed to save him; that for those who have friends 
or money in America, there was no punishment for 
the worst of crimes,* that though this had nothing to 
do with any determination which had been forced 
upon me in detiance of every effort which I had made 
to avert it, J, on this account, the less regretted the 
dilemma in which | was placed. It would undoubt- 
edly injure his father a great deal more, if he got 
home alive, should he be condemned, and yet es- 


*Pechaps thiswas au extreme aad erroneous opinion, 
which I do not attempt to jusuty., I am only faithfully 
recording what passed ont the occasion. 
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cape. The best and only service he could now ren 
der his father was to die. Iwill tell you frankly,” 

he said, “what I intended to do had I got home—I 

should have attempted to escape. I had the same 

project on board the John Adams and Potomac. It 

seemed to be a mania withme.” “Do you not,think,” 

I asked, “that this isa mania which should be dis- 

couraged in the navy?” “Ido most certainly.“ Af- 

terwards he said to me “but have you not formed an 

exaggerated estimate of the extent of this conspira- 

cy?” I told him that his systematic efforts to cor- 

rupt the crew, and prepare them for the indul- 

gence of every evil passion since the day before our 

departure from New York, had been but too success- 

ful. I knew that the conspiracy was still extensive; 

I did not know how extensive. I recapitulated to 

him the arts which he had used. He was startled 

by my telling him that he had made the ward-room 

steward steal brandy, and given it to the crew. He 

said, “I did not make him steal it.” I told him it 

was brought at his request, that he knew where it 

came from; and it was, if possible, more criminal] to 

seduce another to commit crime, than to commit 

crime one’s self. He admitted the justice of this 

view. He turned again to say to me, but are you 

not going too far: are you not going too fast? does 

the law entirely justify you?“ I replied, that he had 

not consulted me in making his arrangements; that 
his opinion could not be an unprejudiced one; that I 

had consulted all his brother officers, his messmates 

included, except the boys, and I placed before him 
their opinion. He stated that it was just; that he 

deserved death. He asked what was to be the man- 
ner of his death. I explained it to him. He ob- 
jected to it, and asked to be shot. I told him that I 

could not make any distinction between him and 
those whom he had corrupted. He admitted that 
this also was just. He objected to the shortness of 
the time for preparation, and asked for an hour. — 
No answer was made to this request; but he was not 
hurried, and more than the hour which he asked ſor 
was allowed to elapse. He requested that his face 
might be covered; this was readily granted, and he 
was asked what it should be covered with. He did 
not care. A handkerchief was sought for in his 

locker; none but a black one found, and this brought 
for the purpose. I now ordered that the other cri- 
minals should be consulted as to their wishes in this 
particular. They joined in the request, and frocks 
were taken from their bags to cover their heads.— 
Mr. Spencer asked to have his ironsremoved. This 
could not be granted. He asked for a bible and prayer 
book. 

They were brought and others ordered to be fur- 
nished to his accomplices. “I am a believer!” he 
said. Do you think any repentance at this late 
hour can be accepted?” I called to his recollection 
tne case of the penitent thief who was pardoned by 
our Saviour upon the cross. He then read in the 
bible, kneeled down, and read in the prayer book.— 
He again asked if I thought that his repentance could 
be accepted, that the time was so short and he did 
not know if he was really changed. I told him that 
God who was all merciful as well as all wise, could 
not only understand his difficulties of the situation, 
but extend to him such a measure of mercy as his 
necessities might require. He said, “I beg your for- 
giveness for what 1 have meditated against you!— 
“I gave him my hand and assured him of my sincere 
forgiveness. I asked if 1 had ever done anything to 
him to make him seek my life, or whether the ha- 
tred he had conceived for me, and of which I had 
only recently become aware, was fostered for the 
purpose of giving himself some plea of justifica- 
tion. He said, ‘it was only a fancy; perhaps there 
might have heen something in your manner which 
offended me.” He read over what [had written 
down. I had stated hurriedly in the third person, 
„He excused himself by saying that he had enter- 
tained the same idea in the John Adams and Po- 
tomac. He asked that that might be corrected, 
“I did not offer it as an excuse, I only stated it asa 
fact.” 

More than an hour had elapsed during the contin- | 
uance of this scene. The petty officers had been 
assigned according to rank, to conduct the several 
prisoners to the gangway. At the break of the quar- 
ter deck is a narrow passage between the trunk and 
pumpwell. Mr. Spencer and Cromwell met exactly 
on either side. I directed Cromwell to stop lo allow 
Mr. Spencer to pass first. At this moment Mr. Spen- 
cer himself paused and asked to be allowed to see 
Mr. Wales. He was called, and Cromwell now pass 
ed on almost touchirg Mr. Spencer. Not one word 
was now said by Mr. Spencer of the innocence of 
Cromwell; no appeal was made by Cromwell to Mr. 
Spencer to attest his innocence. When Mr. Wale ) 
came up Mr. Spencer extended his hand to him and 
said, “Mr. Wales, I carnestly hope you will forgivé 
me fordampering with your fidelity!” Mr. Spencer wag 
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wholly unmoved, Mr. Wales almost overcome with 
emotion: he replied, “I do forgive you from the bot- 
tom of my heart, and I hope that God may forgive 
you also!” Farewell!“ exclaimed Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Wales weeping and causing others to weep re- 
sponded, “Farewell!” 3 
Mr. Spencer now passed on. About this time he 
asked for midshipman Rogers. Tho message was 
carried to Mr. Rogers; but he had no orders to leave 
his station. I was only afterwards aware of the re- 
quest. At the gangway, Mr. Spencer met Small. 
With the same calm manner, but with a nearer ap- 
proach to emotion, he placed himself in front of 
Small, extended his hand, and said, Small forgive 
me for leading you into this trouble.“ Small drew 
baek with horror. No, by God! Mr. Spencer, I 
cant't forgive you.” On a repetition of the request, 
Small exclaimed in a searching voice, “Ah, Mr. 
Spencer, that is a hard thing for you to ask me! We 
shall soon be before the face of God, and then we 
shall know all about it.” I went to Small and urged 
him to be more generous,—that this was no time for 
resentment. He relented at once, held out his hand 
to take the still extended hand of Mr. Spencer, and 
said with frankness and emotion, “I do forgive you, 
Mr. Spencer! May God Almighty forgive you also!” 
Small now asked my forgiveness. He was the one 
of the three who was most entitled to compassion. 
I took his hand, and expressed my complete forgive- 
ness in the strongest terms that I was able. {f asked 
him what I had said or done to him to make him seek 
my life; conscious of no injustice or provocation of 
any sort, I felt that it was yet necessary to my com- 
fort to receive the assurance from his own lips. If 
any wrong had been done him, if any word of harsh- 
ness in the impatience or excitement of duty had es- 
caped me, I was ready myself to ask also for forgive- 
ness. I had hardly asked the question before he ex- 
claimed, What have you done to me, captain Mac- 
kenzie? what have you done to me sir! Nothing, but 
treat me like a man.” I told him, in justification of 
the course which I was pursuing, that I had high re- 
sponsibilities to fulfil, that there were duties which I 
owed to the government, which had entrusted me 
with this vessel, to the officers placed under my com- 
mand, to those boys, whom it was intended cither to 
put to death, or reserve for a fate more deplorable. 
Uhere was yet a higher duty to the flag of my coun- 
try. He was touched by this: “You are right, sir; 


ou are doing your duty, and I honor you for it.— 


God bless that flag, and prosper it!” Now, brother 
topmates,” he said, turning to those who held the 
ship, „give me a quick and easy death!” He was 
placed on the hammocks forward of the gangway, 
with his face inboard. Mr. Spencer was similarly 
placed abaſt the gangway, and Cromwell also on the 
other side. 

Mr. Spencer, about this time, sent for licut. Gan- 
sevoort, and told him that he might have heard that 
his courage had been doubted; he wished him to bear 
testimony that he died like a brave man. He asked 
me what was to be the signal of the execution. I 
told him that, being desirous to hoist the colors, at 
the moment of execution at once, to give solemnity 
to the act, and to indicate that by it the colors of the 
Somers were fixed to the mast-head, I had intended 
to beat to call as for hoisting the colors, then roll off, 
and at the third roll fire a gun. He asked to be al- 
lowed himself to give the word to fire the gun. | 
acceded to the request; and the drum and fife were 
dismissed. He asked if the gun were under him. | 
told him that it was next but one to him. He begged 
that no interval might elapse between giving the 
word and firing the gun. I asked if they were firing 
with the lock and wafer, which had always proved 
quick and sure, but was told that they had a tube and 
priming, and were prepared to fire with a match.— 
Some delay would have becn necessary to have open- 
ed the arm-chest and get out a wafer. I ordered a 
supply of live coals to be passed up from the galley, 
and fresh oncs perpetually supplicd; then assured him 
that there would be no delay. 

Time still wearing away in this manner, Small re- 
quested leave to address the crew. Mr. Spencer, 
having leave to give the word, was asked if he would 
consent to the delay. He assented, and Small’s face 
being uncovered, he spoke as follows: ‘“Shipmates 
and topmates! take warning by my example. Inever 
was a pirate. I never killed a man. It's for saying 
I would do it, that I am about to depart this life.— 
See what a word will do. It was going in a Guinea- 
man that brought me to this. Beware of a Guinca- 
man.” He turned to Mr. Spencer and said to him, 
“I am now ready to die, Mr. Spencer, are your” 

Cromwell's last words were, “tell my wife I dic 
an innocent man; tell lieut. Morris 1 die an innocent 

n! , 

M put it had been the game of this man to appear 
innocent, to urge Mr. Spencer on—to furnish him 
with profersional ideas: to bring about a catastro- 


phe of which Mr. Spencer was to take all the risk, 
and from which he, Cromwell, was to derive all the 
benefit. He had taken a great many precautions to 
appear innocent, but he had not taken enough. 

1 now placed myself on the trunk in a situation 
from which my eye could take in everything; I waited 
for some time; but no word was given. At length 
Browning saluted me and said, Mr. Spencer says he 
cannot give the word, he wished the commander to 
give the word himself.” The gun was accordingly 
fired, and the execution took place. The crew were 
now ordered aft, and I addressed them from the 
trunk, on which I was standing. I called their at- 
tention first to the fate of the aß tune young man, 
whose ill- regulated ambition, directed to the most 
inſamous ends, had been the exciting oause of the 
tragedy they had din witnessed. I spoke of his 
honored parents, of his distinguished father, whose 
talents and character had raised him to one of the 
highest stations in the land, to be one of the six ap- 
pointed counsellors of the representative of our na- 
tional sovereignty. I spoke of the distinguished so- 
cial position to which this young man had been born; 
of the advantages of every sort that attended the 
outset of his career, and of the professional honors 
to which a long, steady, and faithful perseverance in 
the course of duty might ultimately have raised him. 
After a few months service at sea, most wretchedly 
employed, so far as the acquisition of professional 
knowledge was concerned, he had aspired to sup- 
plant me in a command which I had only reached after 
nearly 30 years of faithful servitude; and for what 
object [had already explained to them. I told them 
that their future fortuncs were in their own control: 
they had advantages of every sort and in an emi- 
nent degree for the attainment of professional know- 
ledge. The situations of warrant officers and of 
masters in the navy were open to them. They 
might rise to commands in the merchant service, to 
55 to competence, and to ſortune; but 
they must advance regularly and step by step; every 
step to be sure, must be guided by truth, honor, and 
fidelity. I called their attention to Cromwell's case. 
He must have received an excellent education, his 
hand writing was eren elegant. But he had also 
fallen through brutish sensuality and the greedy thirst 
for gold. 

The first 15 dollars given to him by Mr. Spencer 
had bought him, and the hope of plunder held out to 
him by Mr. Spencer, who, to completely win him, 
had converted a box of old wine into treasure, had 
secured the purchase. 

There was an anecdote told by Collins in his mess, 
which, with Cromwell’s commentary upon it, had 
reached my ears. I caused Collins to stand up on 
the pumpwell, and relate it to the boys. Collins had 
becu in an Indiaman, on board of which the super- 
cargo, a Mr. Thorndyke, had brought a keg of doub- 
Joons. Collins stowed it in the run, and was alone 
entrusted with the secret of its being on board. 


He said not a word about it, until it went ashore. 
Cromwell on hearing this laughed at Collins, and said 
had the case been his he would have run away with 
the keg. Thestory and what had passed before their 
eyes, contained all the moral that it was necessary 
to enforce. I told the boys in conclusion, that the 
had only to choose between the morality of Cromwell 
and that of Collins: Cromwell at the yard arm, and 
Collins piping with his call. Small had also been 
born for better things. He had enjoyed the benefits 
of education, was a navigator, had been an officer in 
a merchantman. But he could not resist the brandy 
which had been proffered to him nor the prospect of 
dishonest gain. He had at least died invoking bless- 
ings on the flag of his country. 

The crew were now mined: down from witnessing 
punishment, and all hands called to cheer sbip. I 
gave the order, stand by (o give three hearty cheers 
for the flag of our country!” Never were three hear- 
lier cheers given. In that electric moment I do not 
doubt that the patriotism of even the worst of the 
conspirators for an instant broke forth. I felt that I 
was once more completely commander of the vessel 
which had been entrusted to me; equal to do with her 
whatever the honor of my country might require. 

The crew werc now piped down and piped to din- 
ner. I noticed with pain that many of the boys, as 
they looked to the yard arm, indulged in laughter and 
derision. 

l stiil earnestly desired that Mr. S. should be buried, 
as officers usually are, in a coftin. I ordered one to 
be forthwith made from a portion of the berth deck; 
but Lt. Gansevoort having offered to relinquish two 
mess chests used instead of a ward robe, they were 
soon converted into a substantial coffin. 

When the hour, usually given to the crew's din- 
ner, was over, the watch was set; and the bodies low- 
cred from the yard arms, and received by the mess- 
mates of the deceased, to be decently laid out for 
burial. The midshipmen assisted in person. When 
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all was ready, the first Lieutenant invited me to 
accompany him to sce that these duties had been du- 
ly performed. Mr. Spencer was laid out on the star- 
board arm chest, dressed in complete uniform, except 
the sword, which he had forfeited his right to wear. 

Farther forward, the two seamen,were also Jaid 
out with neatness. I noticed with pain that the taste 
of one of the sailors had led him to bind the hands of 
Cromwell with a ribbon, having on it in gold letters 
the name of that chivalrous Somers, who had died a 
self-devoted victim in the cause of his icon But 
that particular badge had been dishonored by the 
treason of its wearer, and it was suffered to remain. 

Traces of a sabre were visible on his forehead, and 
on the removal of his hair four or five more were dis- 
covered, indicating that he had been where wounds 
had been given and received. 

Cromwell, by his own admission, had been ina 
slaver, and had been an inmate of Moro Castle at 
Havana. It was the general impression of the honest 

art of the crew that he had already been a pirate. 
He, only, could answer to the description of the in- 
dividual alluded to by Mr. Spencer “as having al- 
ready been in the business.” At this moment a sud- 
den squall sprung up rendering it necessary to reduce 
sail. [t was attended by heavy rain and tarpaulins, 

The squall over, the sailors were sewed up in their 
hainmocks. The body of Mr. Spencer was placed in 
the coffin, and the other two corpses arranged accor- 
ding to rank, Mr. Spencer aft, were placed along 
the deck. All hands were now called to bury the 
dead. The procession was formed according to rank 
reversed. Of the colors which had continued to fly, 
the ensign was lowcred to half-mast. Before the 
corpses had been placed on the lee hammock rails rea- 
dy for lowering overboard, the night had already set 
in. All the battle lanterns and the other lanterns m 
the vessel were lighted and distributed among the 
crew, collected with their prayer-books on the booms, 
in the gang ways, and lee-quarter boats. The ser 
vice was then read, the responses audibly and devout- 
ly made by the officers and crew, and the bodies con- 
signed to the deep. This service was closed with that 
prayer so appropriate to our situation, appointed to 
be read in our ships of war, Preserve us from the 
dangers of the sea, and from the violence of ene- 
mies; that we may be a safeguard to the United States 
of America, and a security for such as pass on the 
seas upon their Jawful occasions; that the inhabitants 
of our land may in peace and quietude serve thee our 
God; and that we may return in safety to enjoy the 
blessings of our land, with the fruits of our labor, 
witha thankful remembrance of thy mercies, to praise 
ee a thy holy name throngh Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 


In reading this and in recollecting the uses to which 
the Somers had been destined, as I now find, before 
she quitted the waters of the United States, I could 
not but humbly hope that divine sanction would not 
be wanting to the deed of that day. 

As the last transaction connected with this subject 
I may mention that on the following Sunday, being 
the 4th December, after the laws for the government 
of the navy had been read, according to our invaria- 
ble custom in the Somers on the first Sunday of the 
month, I took occasion to draw from the past history 
and example of the criminals, whose execution they 
had so recently beheld, all the useful lessons that 
they afforded to win back to the paths of duty and 
virtue the youthful crew which they had been so in- 
strumental in leading astray. I showed how the 
leader in the projected mutiny had turned aside from 
the example of his honored parents, and trampied on 
the wise counsels and solemn warnings which had 
been lavished on him. 

In the bible of poor Small I had found a letter to 
him from his aged mother, filled with affectionate 
endearment and pious counsel. 

She expressed the joy with which she had learned 
from him that he was so happy on board the So- 
mers; (at that time Mr. Spencer had not joined her), 
that no grog was served on board of her. Within the 
folds of this sacred volume he had preserved a copy 
of verses taken from the Sailor’s Magazine, enforc- 
ing the value of the bible to seamen. I read these 
verses to the crew. Small had evidently valued bis 
bible, but could not resist temptation. l 

I urged upon the youthful sailors to cherish their 
bibles with a more entire love than Small had done; 
to value their prayer books; also they would find in 
them a prayer for every necessity, however great; a 
medicine for every ailment of the mind. I eodea- 
vorcd to call to their recollection the terror with 
which the three malefactors had found themselves 
suddenly called to enter the presence of an offended 
God. No one who had witnessed that scene could 
for a moment believe even in the existence of such 
a feeling as honest Atheism: a disbelief in the ext. 
ence of a God. ‘They should also remember that 
scene. They should also remember that Mr. Spen- 
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cer, in his last moments had said that he had wrong- 
ed many people but chiefly his parents.“ From these 
two circumstances they might draw two useful les- 
sons; a lesson of filial piety, and of piety toward God. 
Witb these two principles for their guides they could 
never go astray. 

In conclusion, I told them that they had shown 
that they could give cheers for their country, they 
should now give cheers to their God, for they would 
do this when they sung praises to his name. The 
colors were now hoisted, and above the American 
ensign, the only banner to which it may give place, 
the banner of the cross. The hundredth psalm was 
now sung by all the officers and crew. After which, 
the usual service followed; when it was over, I could 
not avoid contrasting the spectacle presented on that 
day by the Somers, with what it would have been 
in pirate’s hands. 

ut on this subject I forbear to enlarge. I would 
pot have described the scene at all, so different from 
the ordinary topics of an official communication, but 
for the unwonted circumstances in which we were 
placed, and the marked effect which it produced on 
the ship’s company, even on those dceply guilty 
members of it whosat manacled behind me, and that 
it was considcred to have done much towards re- 
storing the allegiance of the crew. 

In closing this report, a pleasing yet solemn duty 
devolves upon me, which I feel unable adequately to 
fulfil, todo justicc to the noble conduct of every one 
of the officers of the Somers, from the first lieutenant 
to the commander’s clerk, who has also since her 
equipment done the duty of midshipman. Through- 
out the whole duration of the difficulties in which we 
have been involved their conduct has been courage- 
ous, determined, calmly self-possessed, animated, 
and upheld always by a lofty and chivalrous patriot- 
ism. Perpetually armed by day and night, walking 
and sleeping with pistols otten cocked tor hours to- 
gether, the single accidental discharge which took 
place was from a very delicate weapon, a repeating 


pistol, in the hand of the Ist lieutenant when he was selves in the honorable elevation to which their 


arresting Cromwell in the night. 


I cannot forbear to speak particularly of lieuten- 
ant Gansevoort. Next to me in rank on board the 
Somers, he was my equal in every exertion to pro- 
tect and defend her. The perfect harmony of our 
opinions and of our views of what should be done 
on each new developement of the dangers that me- 
naced the integrity of my command, gave us a unity 
of action that added materially to our strength. Ne- 
yer since the existence of our navy, has a command- 
ing officer been more ably and zealously seconded 
by his first lieutenant. 

Where all, without exception, have behaved ad- 
mirably, it might seem invidious to particularize. 
Yet I cannot refrain from calling your attention to 
the noble conduct of purser H. M. Heiskell and of 
passed assistant surgeon R. W. Lecock, for the ser- 
vices which they so freely yielded beyond the sphere 
of their regular duties. Both, moreover, were in 
delicate health—passed assistant surgeon Lecock 
was indeed in no condition to go to sea when he join- 
ed the Somers. He had recently returned in the 
Dolphin from the coast of Africa, where his consti- 
tution had been completely shattcred by a fever con- 
tracted in the river Nunez. He came, however, to 
his duty, determined and apparently likely to die at 
his post. He has partially recovered, but is still in 
delicate health. Both he and Mr. IIeiskell cheer- 
fully obeyed my orders to go perpetually armed, to 
keep a regular watch, to guard the prisoners. The 
worst weather could not drive them from their posts 
or draw from them a murmur. | 

I respectfully request that the thanks of the navy 
department may be presented to all the officers of 
the Somers, for their exertions in the critical situa- 

tion in which she had been placed. It is true that 
they have but performed their duty; but they have 
performed it with fidelity and zeal.” If it shall be 
proved that when solemnly called upon by me, they 
gave an erroneous opinion, that involving no official 
responsibility; the opinion also, the act which fol- 
lowed it, and the responsibility, were mine. And J 
freely meet that responsibility, trusting to the con- 
sciousness of rectitude, within my own bosom, 
which has never for one moment, forsaken me, or 
wavered. 

1 respectfully submit, that Mr. J. W. Wales, by 
his coolness, his presence of mind, and his fidelity, 
bas rendered to the American navy a memorable 
service. I had a trifling difficulty with him, not dis- 
creditable to his character, on the previous cruise to 
Porto Rico—on that account he was sought out, and 
tampered with. But he was honest, patriotic, hu- 
mane; he resisted temptation, was faithlul to his flag, 
and was instrumettal in saving it from dishonor. A 


ee had any merit in 
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Of the conduct of sergeant Michael H. Garty, 1 
will only say that it was worthy of the noble corps 
to which he has the honor to belong. Confined to 
his hammock, by a malady which threatened to be 
dangerous at the moment when the conspiracy was 
discovered, he rose at once upon his feet, a well 
man. Throughout the whole period, from the day 
of Mr. Spencer’s arrest, to the day after our arrival, 
and until the removal of the mutineers, his conduct 
was calm, steady and soldicr-like. But when his duty 
was done, and health was no longer indispensable to 
its performante, his malady returned upon him, and 
he is still in his hammock. In view of this fine con- 
duct, I respectfully recommend that sergeant Garty 
be promoted to ja second lieutenancy in the Marine 
corps. Should I pass without dishonor through the 
ordeal which probably awaits me, and attain, in due 
time, to the command of a vessel, entitled to a ma- 
rine officer, I ask no better fortune than to have the 
services of sergeant Garty, in that capacity. 

I further respectfully recommend that boatswain’s 
mates, Oliver B. Browning and William Collins, and 
captain of the forecastle, Charles Stewart, may be 
appointed boatswains in the navy; that gunner’s 
mates, Henry King and Andrew Anderson, and quar- 
ter master Charles Rodgers, be appointed gunners. 
and Thomas Dickerson a carpenter in the navy. I 
believe that nearly all of them would make excel- 
lent forward officers. I know that that all of them, 
without exception, would find on the navy register 
associates inferior to themselves. If promoted, and 
found unworthy, they will quietly fall back into the 
stations from which they were advanced. It would 
be remembered in the navy that in the only mutiny 
which has been regularly organised in it, the stern 
law of necessity had, in the opinion of the command- 
ing officer compelled him to hang the ring-leaders 
at the yard arm: that the petty ofſicers who had been 
found faithful to their colors, had been promoted. 
It will not be recorded whether they subsequently 
failed by sobriety and good conduct to sustain them- 


fidelity had raised them. 
If J shall be deemed by the navy department to 
reserving the Somers from 
those treasonable toils by which she had been sur- 
rounded since and before her departure from the 
United States, I respectfuliy request that it may ac- 
crue without reservation for my nephew O. H. Per- 
ry, now clerk on board the Somers, and that his 
name may be placed on the register in the name left 
vacant by the treason of Mr. Spencer. I think, un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the case, an act of 
congress if necessary, might be obtained to authorise 
the appointment. Throughout the whole period of 
his service on board the Somers he has performed 
zealously and with ability the duty of midshipman, 
and since the discovery of the mutiny with an ener- 
gy and courage not unworthy of his name. I pledge 
myself to his entire worthiness; if he were not wor- 
thy, the navy is the last profession in whose lists I 
would wish to see his name enrolled. 

For myself, I only ask that in whatever proceed- 
ings it may be necessary to institute against me, as | 
have considered before all things the honor of my 
country and the sanctity of its fag, my own honour 
may also meet with consideration. I ask only that 
1 may not be deprived of my command until proved 
to be unworthy of it. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
most obedient, (Signed.) 

ALEX. SLIDELL MACKENZIE, 
Commander U. S. Navy. 
Hon. A. P. Ursnun, Secretary of the Navy. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE. GOVERNOR OF 
ILLINOIS, 
Fellow citizens of senate and house of representatives: 

It is with pleasure that I again address the assemb]- 
ed representatives of the people. The meeting of the 
general assembly of the state is an event eminently cal- 
culated to awaken interest and solicitude in the pub- 
lic mind. ‘The trusts confided to this department of 
the government are truly multiplied and important. 
Upon it devolves the duty of anticipating the wants, 
directing the energies, and promoting the welfare of 
the country. In a state, therefore, embracing so nu- 
merous a population, such a variety of interests, and 
so extensive a territory, the business of legislation 
must be arduous and complicated. But coming as 
you do directly from the mass of your cons'ituency, 
in every portion of the state, it must be presumed 
that you embrace within your number, all the in- 
formation and knowledge which is necessary for 
a clear and comprehensive understanding of thc 
responsibilities which your station enjoin. I must 


pursersbip in the navy, or a handsome pecuniary re-|be permitted to express the anticipation I con- 
ward, would afterall be an inconsiderable recom- j fidently entertain, that as you understand those res- 
pense, compared with the magnitude of his services. ponsibilities, you will not hesitate to discharge them 
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with promptitude and fidelity. It cannot indeed be 
concealed that you have convened under circumstan- 
ces in themselves formidable and imposing. The 
unfortunate financial embarrassments of the state 
present obstacles to the progress of legislation which 
it will require your united wisdom and patriotism to 
surmount. To relieve yourselves as far as possible 
from the difficulties you will have to encounter from 
this cause, will of course. be your first and most im- 
portant consideration. In order however, that you 
may fully comprehend the nature and extent of these 
difficulties, it will be necessary to recur to that peri- 
od in our history when they commenced. 

[ORIGIN AND ACCUMULATION OF THE STATE DFBT.] 

The rapidity with which the banking institutions 
of the country were multipled a few years since, 
and the lavish and reckless manner in which they is- 
sued their paper, increased the circulating medium 
and standard of value to such an extent as to give an 
artificial and fictitious value to every species of pro- 
perty, to augment the profits in every department of 
business to an unnatural degree, and to revolutionize 
the regular and settled laws which previously govern- 
ed the trade of the country. Consequently the wild- 
est and most extravagant spirit of speculation was en- 
gendercd throughout the entire union. 

New and extraordinary schemes were embarked 
in, and the success with which they were frequently 
crowned, only served to encourage others still mero 
visionary and chimerical. Fortunate, indeed, would 
it have been if this spirit had confined itself to the 
people in their individual capacity. Such however 
was not the case; it soon infused itself into legislative 
assemblies, and many of the states were induced to 
adopt the most stupendous systems of improvement. 
Influenced by the same spirit, stimulated by a lauda- 
ble ambition of keeping pace with her sister states, 
and encouraged by the apparent success which had 
attended the enterprizes they had already commenced 
Illinois was in an evil hour lured from the principles 
of economy and prudence which has hitherto so signal- 
ly marked her course. In 1837, in addition to the con- 
struction of the Illinois and Michigan canal, which 
had been already undertaken, and which of itself, for 
an inexperienced and almost infant state, was a gi- 
gantic enterprise, the legislature adopted a gencral 
system of internal improvements, the magnitude of 
which exceeded the wants, in as great a degree as its 
estimated cost exceeded the resources of the state. 
To realize the funds necessary for the prosecution of 
this immense system, as well as the canal, reliance 
was mainly had to the credit of the state, which was 
made available by the creation and sale of bonds 
bearing six per cent. interest, and reimbursable after 
a long term of years. Such was the delusion of the 
times that it was proposed to pay the interest as it 
would accrue upon these bonds by negotiating them 
in foreign markets, and realizing the difference of 
exchange, by depositing money thus raised with 
banks until it should be disbursed, and receiving pre- 
miums upon it; and by subscribing for bank stock, 
the dividends upon which it was expected would 
greatly excced the interest upon the bonds with 
which the stock was purchased. 

Thus it was contemplated by the advocates of this 
policy to complete those extensive improvements 
without any expense to the state during their pro- 
gress. When once in operation, it was maintained 
that they would yield a revenue not only sufficient 
for the payment of the interest upon the cost of thcir 
construction, but would furnish a surplus which 
might ultimately be apphed to the liquidation of the 
principal. 

The people seeing no prospect of taxation, acqui- 
esced in the use thus made of theircredit. 

This policy therefore, persisted in until towards 
the close of 1839, when the vast amounts of bonds 
which were so lavishly thrown into the markets, not 
only by this state, but many others, reduced theie 
price and checked their further negotiation. 


Thus terminated our unfortunate and short-lived 
scheme of improvements, leaving the state with less 
than thirty miles of a single rail road complefed, out 
of the multitude that had been projected, with an 
immense debt overwhelming her, and without any 
permanent means whatever provided to meet the ii 
terest that was rapidly accruing upon it. By using 
the proceeds realized from a few unsettled negotia- 
tions, and by suis raised by the hypothecation of 
bonds at reduced prices, the fund commissioner was 
enabled to pay the interest until January, 1541. H 
then became the duty of the legislature to provide 
more permanent means for that purpose for the ſu 
ture. , 

Such, however, was the exhausted condition of th 
state, that it was deemed advisable to resort to tht 
desperate expedient of authorizing the sale of bond 
at Whatever price they would command, in order u 
raise funds to meet the interest which would sccry 
in the ensuing two years. 
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This provision it was supposed would be amply 
suſſicient to enable the state to meet her obligations, 
and preserve her plighted faith up to the present 
time. Experience, however, has demonstrated the 
insufficiency of this policy. 

Our bonds had depreciated so greatly in the mar- 
ket, that the fund commissioner deemed a sale inex- 

cdient, and raised money to meet the interest which 

22 due in July, 1841, by hypothecation, at a ve- 
ry reduced rate. The still greater depreciation 
which subsequently occurred. rendered the further 
use of bonds totally unavailing. It therefore be- 
comes my unpleasant duty to advise you that no in- 
terest has been paid since the date last mentioned. 

Such is a brief account of the origin and accumu- 
Jation of our public debt. 

[FINANCIAL CONDITION. | 

In order that you may clearly as possible compre- 
hend the financial condition of the state at the present 
time, the following tabular statement is submitted: 
Bonds sold to the state bank of Illinois, on account 

of bank stock, $1,765,000 
Bonds sold to the bank of Il- 

900,000 


Jinois, do. 
22, 600, 000 00 
Bonds sold to Irwin & Beers 
on account of internal 


at 


improvement, 1,000.000 
„% « N. Biddle, 1,000. 000 
„ % all & Hudson, 100,000 


190,000 
4,000 
300.000 
50,000 
283.000 
50,000 ' 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


180,000 

50.000 
100,000 
100,000 


100.000 


Boorman & Johnson, 
Lieut. Levy, 

January and Dunlap, 
M. B. Sherwood, 
John Delafield, 

A. II. Bangs, 

Erie county bank, 
Bank of Commarce, 
Com. bank of Buffalo, 
Nevins & Townsend 


Bank U. States, do. 
M. Sherwood, do. 
hypothecated to state 
bank Illinois, 

sold to M. Kennedy 
& others by J. D. 
Whiteside, 

left with Macalister 
& Stebbins, by do. on 
deposit, and by them 
sold, 


sold to J. Wright 
& Co. of Lordon, £69,225 
delivered to Thomp- 


120,000 


71,000 
—_—— $3,908,000 00 


son & Forinan, 11,700 
u pledged do. do. 41,625 
£122,550 $544,122 00 
st sold to state bank 
by J. D. White- 
side, 100,000 00 


7,217,122 00 
Deduct 7 bonds of 41,000 
each, rec'ed from Com. 
bank of Buffalo, 7,000 00 
Balance, 7,210,122 00 
Inter. improvement scrip, 
& scrip issued by board 
of auditors outstanding, $886,669 94 
Cash obtained by fund com. 
upon 724 bonds of $1000 
each, hypothe’ed to Ma- 
calister & Stebbins, yet 
outstanding. as per state- 
ment of fund commis- 
sioner, with interest at 
rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum on this sum, 
Sold to cont’s on Northern 
Cross rail road, 94 bonds 
of 51,000 cach, 84 of 
which have been hypo- 
thecated to fund com- 
missioner, by the con- 
tractors fur the sum of 
842.000, IIlinois state 
bank paper, leaving a 
balance of 


172,405 00 


$10,000 00 
1,069,974 94 


Total debt on account of 
bank and internal im- 
provement bonds & serip, 
Illinois and Michigan canal stock. 


$8,279,196 94 
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Amount sold by gov. Rey- 


nolds to the president 4 

of the U. S. bank, 1,000,000 00 
Amount sold by gov. Rey- 

nolds and gen. Rawli- 

ings to John Delafield, 300, 000 00 
Amount sold by general 

Thornton on canal, 100,000 00 
Amount sold by same in 

London, 1,000,000 00 i 
Am't advanced by Wright 

& Co. on contract with 

judge Young and gov. 

Reynolds, £30,000 by 

terms of contract, e- 

qual to 145,188 00 
Amount of bonds paid to 

contractors in 1841 & 

1812, 197,000 00 

—— — 3,742,188 00 

Am't of outstanding serip, 341,972 71 
Amount of certificates of 

indebtedness issued by 

commissioners, 254,747 00 i 

— — 656, 719 71 


Total canal debt, 44.338.907 71 


Bonds outstanding on ac- 


of state house, 116,000 00 
Am't due school, eallege 
and seminary funds, 808,085 00 
Amount due state bank 
for warrants paid, 294,190 00 
— ——— 1, 218, 275 00 


Amount due on account 
of surplus revenue, 

Total debt upon which 
interest accrues, 


477,910 44 
$13,836 379 65 


Recapitulation. 
bank stock, 
Internal improvement debt 
Canal debt, 


$2,665,000 00 
5.614,196 94 
4,338,907 71 


Total 


“© State house, 116.000 00 
“ School, col. & semi’ry funds, 808.085 00 
„ Due state bank for warrants, 294,190 00 


Total debt upon which inte. accrues, $13,836,379 65 


Annual interest upon which 
amounts to the aum of $830,182 77 

To mect these liabilities the state has the following 
resources at present unavailable: 

Lands remaining unsold of canal 
grant, 238,985 57 acres. 

Lands granted to the state under 
the provisions of an act enti- 
tled “an act to appropriate the 
proceeds of the sales of pub- 
lic lands and to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights,“ approved Sept. 
4th, 1841, 

Lands purchased by the state ſor 
internal improv. purposes 


210,132 85 acres. 
40,332 
489,450 42 acres. 


acres. 


Amounting to 
Amount due canal fund from 
sales of lands, town lots, stone, 


limber, &. 2 $201,964 
At the date of my last message 
the following named purcha— 
sers of bonds had failed to pay 
for them according to con- 
tract, to wit: 
John Delafield in the sum of $433,000 
A. H. Bangs, do. 50,000 
Bank of Commerce at Bufſalo, 90,000 
Commercial bank at Buffalo, 90,000 
Erie County bank, 67,500 
Amounting to $730,500 


I have, however, been informed by the fund com- 
missioner that a part of the above bonds has since 
been paid for, and that the remainder has been addi- 
tionally secured. ; l 

If, however, payment should not be made, they 
will remain [I presume in the same attitude as at the 
last meeting of the Jegislature, and the opinion I then 
expressed remains unchanged: that the state is under 
no equitable or moral obligation to redeem thein. 


31.000 cach, left by the fund commissioner with Mac- 
alister & Stebbins on deposite, and by them sold, for 
which no payment has been made. Not having been 


comunussioner and Macalister & Stebbins, by which 


irely for this purpose. 
perty of the state, and second, a resort to direct tax- 
ation. 

furnished a copy of the contract between the fund | 


iat a Joss to arrive at the true condition of said bonds. 

I however infer that interest does not accrue upon 
the bonds, as the statement in the preceding table, 
furmshed me by the secretary to the fund commis- 
sioner shows that interest from the Ist of July, 1841, 
at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, accrues 
upon the money advanced, to wit: on $172,405. If 
this view of the case be correct, then the interest 
upon this last named sum is all that can be chargea- 
ble to the state on account of said contract. 

The contract made in 1839 by the agents of the 
state with Messrs. John Wright & Co., of London, by 
which 1,000 canal bonds of £225 each, were placed 
in the hands of said Wright & Co., with authority to 
sell for the benefit of the canal, and the contract 
made by the fund commissioners about the same time 
with the same company, by which 1,500 internal im- 
provement bonds of 4225 each were placed in their 
hands, to be sold for internal improvement purposes, 
remains unadjusted in consequence of the insolvenc 
of said Wright & Co., which occurred in the latter 
part of the year 1840 or early in 1841. 

In the spring of 1841, the fund commissioner 
‘found it necessary to go to England for the purpose 
of adjusting the unsettled affairs, growing out of the 
| negotiations made in that country by his predeces- 

sors. 

With a view of saving expense to the state, I em- 
powered him, associated with Samuel Jaudon and 
James Morrison, of London, to adjust and settle the 
accounts of the canal. 

On his arrival, it was found that Messrs. Wright 
& Co., prior to their bankruptcy, had disposed of a 
portion of the bonds, over and above the amount of 
money they had advanced. 

The sum of £19,776 5s. 8d. was proved on ac- 
count of the canal, and 433.913 9s. Sd. on account 
of internal improvements. Since then, a final set- 
tlernent of the estate of said bankrupts has been made, 
and the assets will yield to their creditors, as I am 
informed, a dividend of about seventy-five cents to 
the dollar. 

In May last, I received a letter dated London, 
March the 9th, 1842, from Messrs. Morrison, Sons & 
Co., informing me, that they had received from the 
assignee of Wright & Co.’s estate, through Amory, 
Sewell and Moores, solicitors, 742 canal bonds of 
£225 each, which would be delivered upon my order. 

In August last, f empowered the fund commission- 
er, who then expected to start immediately to Eng- 
land, to receive the dividends as before stated, due 
from the estate of Wright & Co., and also to receive 
and cancel the 742 canal bonds, then in the hands of 
Messrs. Morrison & Sons, and instructed him to ap- 
ply the money thus received to the payment of in- 
terest due upon the canal debt in London. 

J have, however, since understood, that the fund 
commissioner has abandoned his contemplated voy- 
age to Europe for the present. 

If the dividends of the assets of the estate of Wright 
& Co. equal my expectation, the loss incurred by the 
state, in consequence of their bankruptcy, will be 
comparatively small, falling only sixteen per cent. 
on account of the canal, below the price originall 
stipulated to be paid for the bonds, and a loss of âf- 
teen per cent. will be sustained on account of the 
internal improvement bonds disposed of and upac- 
counted for, prior to their bankruptcy. 

The residue of the internal improvement bonds, 
which were not disposed of by said company, J have 
no account of, but presume they have been recovered 
by the solicitors of the fund coinmissioner, or remain 
in the hands of the assignee of said company. 
[TOTAL AMOUNT OF STATE DEBT AND ITS „ 

Having said this much, in explanation of items a 
accounts, that could not otherwise be exhibited, by 
recurring io the table, you will perceive that the 
whole amount of our public debt, upon which inter- 
est accrues, is $13,536,379 65. 

Assuming, however, that the dividends of the capi- 
tal stock owned in the banks, will equal the interest 
upon the bank debt, or that the stock will be with- 
drawn, and dedueting it from the above amount, the 
sum chargeable with interest will then be $11,171,- 
379 65, the interest upon which at six per cent. per 
annum, amounts to $670,282 77. For the payment 
of this sum annually, the faith and ercdit of the state 

ſare solemnly and irrevocably pledged. 
[MEANS FOR PAYMENT. | 

It therefore becomes your duty, as the guardians 

of the character and reputation of the state. to pro- 


‘vide if possible the means of paying this sum.— 
The same reasoning would apply to the 71 bonds of 


There are but two resources upon whieh you can 


| The tirst, is the landed pro- 


The state now owns 489,450 42-100 acres of land, 
equal in quality and location to any within her limits. 


ThisyanYount imeludés the land appropriated for town 


Bonds sold by my prede- 
1,000,000 00 purposes on the canal (line. 


cessor, 


— 


they advanced 8172, 405 upon 724 interest bonds ol 
51,000 cach, hy pothecated to them, J am, therefore, 
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Although this land must ultimately attain great 
value, it will be impossible to render it available at 
present. This opinion will be confirmed by a refer- 
ence to the attempt that was made to pay the inter- 
est upon the canal debt by a sale of Jand. 

An act was passed during the session of the legis- 
lature of 1840, authorising the commissioners to sell 
so much of the canal lands and lots, as would be re- 
quired to pay the interest that would accrue that year. 

Notwithstanding money was more plenty at that 
time than at present, and the disposition to invest it 
in land much greater, ond notwithstanding the lands 
then offered were as valuable as any owned by the 
state, yet only a small portion could be sold, and the 
policy had to be abandoned as unavailing. 

This serves to demonstrate the impracticability of 
realizing ſunds from the landed resources of the state, 
to pay the interest upon her debt. 


[DEPRECIATION OF PROPERTY.—DIRECT TAXATION 
WILL BE UNAVAILABLE. } 

Jt now becomes necessary to consider the only re- 
maining resort within your reach, which is as before 
slated—direct taxation. 

To this subject, in which the character and dignity 
of the state, as well as the interest of the public 
creditors, and the people, whom you represent, are 
so dceply involved, your most serious consideration 
is invited. 

At the date of my last message, a resort to this 
measure at the present time, for the payment of in- 
terest, was contemplated, and its practicability was 
not doubted. It was believed by adopting rigid eco- 
nomy in the public expenditures, that not only suffi- 
cient revenue, for the ordinary expenses of the gov- 
ernment could be derived from the personal property 
and lands then taxable, at the rate of taxes then 
levied, but that a considerable surplus might be saved. 
This surplus added to the revenue, that it was anti- 
cipated would be collected from the vast quantity of 
lands annually becoming taxable, would go far to- 
wards the payment of interest upon the internal im- 
provement debt. In the mean time it was expected 
that sales of canal lands would be made to meet the 
interest that would accrue upon the canal debt. But 
this expedient as before stated, has failed, and now 
this debt, if provided for, must become like that of 
the internal improvement, a burden upon taxation: it 
therefore becomes necessary from this single source, 
to raise annually, for purposes of interest, $670,282 
77 instead of $320,700. Nor is this the only obsta- 
cle, great as it is, that must be encountercd in adopt- 
ing this policy. 

The experience of this, and the past year, has 
shown that the revenue derived from the natural in- 
erease of personal property, and the vast quantity of 
lands annually becoming taxable, will little more 
than compensate for the reduction produced by the 
decrease in the value of taxable property, caused by 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the country. 

By reference to the assessment list, it will be seen 
that the quantity of taxable lands for the present 
year exceeds that of the last more than 3,000.000 of 
acres, which, at the lowest valuation, increased the 
revenue $27,000. Yet the reduction upon the value 
of property previously taxable was so great, that the 
aggregate assessment of the present year is only in- 
creased $10,000. 

It ought not to be overlooked that this great re- 
duction in the value of taxable property has occur- 
red under the operation of the precautionary pro- 
vision enacted by the last legislature, fix ing the mini- 
mum valuation of taxable land at three dollars per 
acre, without which it is evident that that reduction 
would have been much greater. 

It is now obvious, that in consequence of the al- 
most total annihilation of our circulating medium, 
that a still greater reduction in the value of taxable 
property must ensue for the next year, and be 
continued from year to year, so long as the cause 
which produced it shall exist; while the quantity of 
new lands annually becoming taxable, will be rapidly 
diminished. 

Thus, it will be perceived that the hopes which 
were formerly so confidently indulged, of paying the 
interest upon our public debt by this means, have been 
doubly disappointed. 

We cannot now expect to realize a revenue from 
taxation, sufficient to pay any considerable portion 
of it, without greatly increasing the rate. Under ex- 
isting circumstances, however, the present rate is 
found to be so burthensome and oppressive, that I 
have felt constrained, in another part of this commu- 
nication, to recommended its reduction. 

Owing to our accumulated misfortunes, the tides 
of emigration and wealth have ccased to flow into 
the state. All the channels of trade are completely 
obstructed, and the vitality of business seems almost 


extinct. l l 
In many places money cannot be realized in suffi- 


cient amounts to answer as a medium of exchange. | present year. 


— 
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Owing to the failure of both our banks, and the 
consequent scarcity of money, the produce of the 
country is reduced to the lowest price, in many 
places cash cannot be realized for it at all. It will 
be difficult if not impossible to procure current 
funds for the payment of taxes. A just regard for 
their interest dictates that the least possible amount 
should be exacted from them for this purpose at pre- 
sent. 


The products of the country cannot be disposed 
of for cash at any price, and remain unavaila- 
ble on the hands of the producers, or are barter- 
ed for the necessary articles of domestic consump- 
tion. 

The greatest inconvenience and difficulty will be 
experienced in producing current funds for the 
payment of taxes. To increase the rate at the 
present time would be to inflict general embar- 
rassment and distress, and to impose upon the 
penpe a burthen which they could not possibly en- 

ure. 
~ Therefore, | am forced to the unpleasant and hu- 
miliating conviction, that you cannot from this source, 
ot any other at your command, make any permanent 
provision for the payment of interest. 

[REDUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE DEBT. Ligur 
DATION SUGGESTED. | | 


[RATE OF TAXATION.] 

I would therefore earnestly recommend that 
the rate of taxes be reduced as low as the most 
economical administration of the government will 
justify. 

[CONDITION OF THE BANKS.] 

The condition of our banking institutions demands 
yout most serious attention. Since the unfortunate 
alliance between them and the state was consummat- 
ed, they have been the constant objects of legisla- 
tive favor. In order to make that alliance mutually 
| profitable to the banks and the state, and beneficial 
to the people, the most liberal policy towards them 
: ) ; , . has been uniformly pursued. Their suspension of 
In view of the difficulties surrounding our affairs, specie payments was legalized, and new and extra- 
and the crisis at which we have arrived, it will de- ordinary privileges added to their originally liberal 
volve upon this general assembly to devise the means, charters. The state contributed her utmost aid to 
and adopt such policy, as will most speedily and SUC-! establish their credit and give currency to their 
cessfully call into requisition and render available the circulation. The safe keeping and disbursement 


resources of the state. of her revenue was confided to one, and the notes 


Although cash cannot at present be realized for of both made receivable in payment of all her 


the lands owned by the state, it is nevertheless, | dues. 

confidently believed, that by the time the outstand-| Upon institutions thus favored it was natural that 
ing bonds become payable, those lands will attain a people should bestow the full measure of their confi- 
value at least equal to the whole amount of the pub- dence. Not the slightest doubt of either their solven- 
lic debt. ere ey or fidelity was entertained. The interests of the 
But as we are unable to pay the accruing interest. | country were deemed perfectly secure under their 
it is evident that its accumulation will exceed the an- control. It was expected that the facilities they af- 
nual increase of our means; and when the bonds be- forded would be ample and permanent, and that their 
come due, our ability to meet our obligations will be | circulation would constitute a safe and convenient 
no greater than at present. currency. 

*Therefore, necessity would seem to point out the Aji this confidence however was misplaced, and 
N if possible, of going into liquidation now, was enjoyed by the banks only to be abused. 

y placing those lands, by legislative enactment, at) ‘The most improvident use was made of their cre- 
the option of the holders of our bonds. dit, discounts were unguardedly made, accommoda- 
Buy this means it is believed that the interest of tions imprudently granted, and their issues extend- 
the public creditors themselves would be promot- ed, not only beyond all the bonds of moderation and 
ed to a very great degree, as it would afford them | prudence, but greatly beyond their ability to redecm 
the opportunity of realizing lands upon equitable | them. 
terms, for the bonds they hold, which otherwise] The inevitable consequence of this impolitic and 
must continue unavailable upon their hands, so f extravagant course, was a resort for the second time 
long as the interest accruing upon them remains un- to a suspension of specie payments. The disregard 

aid. : ; of principle and faithlessness manifested by this act 

The adoption of this measure would at least evince | should have deprived them at once of all legislative 
a willingness.on the part of the state to do justice) support. But at this time they had entwined them- 
to her creditors to the utmost of her ability, and | selves almost indissolubly around the interests of the 
should they be disposed to avail themselves of it,| country. Every department of business and trade 
might enable her to reduce her debt, perhaps to a was entirely at their mercy—the people and state 
manageable sum. Should this policy be adopted, the | were completely within their grasp. The pecuniary 
legislature will see the propriety of applying the canal | embarrassment and distress that would have been 
lands exclusively to the redemption of the debt con-] occasioned hy the sudden withdrawal of their paper 
tracted on account of the canal. from circulation was truly alarming. 
[COLLECTION OF STATE REVENUE, AND RETRENCH-| Influenced by these considerations, and deceived 

MENT. ] by the deceitſul prospects held out by the banks, that 

In consequence of the depreciation of the notes of | they would in a short time be able to recover from 
the state bank of Illinois, it became my duty, incon-, their ditficultics, the legislature, which assembled 
junction with the auditor and treasurer, under to pro- soon after their suspension, again rendered its aid 
visions of an act entitled “an act, concerning the and indulgence. ‘The utmost liberality and lenity 
payment of revenue, and for other purposes,“ ap- was extended to them at that and the succeeding ses- 
proved January 16th, 1836, to publish a proclama- sion. Every measure that would tend to relieve their 
tion, prohibiting the collectors from receiving the | embarrassments and sustain their sinking credit was 
paper of that institution, in payment of revenue, from | freely adopted. By pursuing this policy they merely 
and after the 12th of September last. In order still | postponed a calamity which it was not in their power 
further to protect the interests of the state, it be- to avert. 
came necessary to address the collectors a subse-} That calamity has since fallen upon the country 
quent communication admonishing them that the with a paralyzing force. The paper of the banks has 
notes of the Bank of Illmois could not be received | depreciated to about one-third of its nominal value. 
for more than their current value, and requesting | Thus, a loss has been inflicted upon the country cor- 
them to suspend the further collection of revenuc| responding to this depreciation, upon the whole 
until after the mecting of the legislature. It is un- amount of their notes in circulation. 
derstood that this requcst has been generally com-| The injury they have in this manner occasion- 
plied with, and in most of the counties no collections ed has been greatly aggravated and increased by 
have yet been made. This course was suggested | the peculiar circumstances under which it occur- 
under the impression that little or no injury would red. 
result to the stale, in consequence of the delay, and The failure of a multitude of benks in the neigh- 
that you would have it in your power to relieve the boring states, and the great reduction which had been 
people from at least a portion of their burthen. Jt! effected in the circulation of others, preparatory to 
was believed by introducing proper reform and re-| a resumption of specie payments, had caused an ex- 
trenchment, the ordinary expenses of tlhe state goven-| clusive reliance fora currency upon our own institu- 
ment might be reduced greatly below former esti- tions. The sudden depreciation of their paper has 
mates. therefure almost entirely deprived us of acirculating 

With a view to this object a plan will be submit- medium. They still remain in a state of suspension, 
ted for your consideration by the proper officers ex- and will, I presume, in some manner, be made the 
hibiting the various items of expenditure upon which | subject of legislation. 
reductions may be made. Should this plan prove [REPEAL OF THEIR CHARTERS RECOMMENDED. | 
practicable, the rate of taxes levied upon the pre-}| Should you merely withdraw your support from 
sent assessment may be reduced nearly one half. As them, and leave them in the possession of their char- 
the revenue now due is designed to meet the expen-| tered privileges, by availing themselves of the re- 
ditures for 1843, the proposed reduction may be ap- duced value of their paper, they will probably be 
plied with great propricty to the assessment of the | able at some future period, to resume specie pay- 
ments, and to some extent, regain their. credit.— 


2 


The only possibility of relief from the heavy em- 
barrassments under which the state is laboring, must 
be by reduction of the principal: to the attainment of 
this desirable object all our energics and resources 
should be directed. 


Me A ur. a 
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Should this ever happen. there is every reason to ap-] The revenue derived from these two sources being 
prehend that it would only be to repeat their course in its character the same, congress cannot exercise 
of imprudence and folly, and to expose the country | any more power over one portion than it could over 
again to its ruinous and withering effects. They the other. If therefore, it can distribute the pro- 
have already failed to accomplish the object for] ceeds of the sales of the public lands, it follows that 
which they were created, and have proved thein-| it can also distribute the revenue collected from 
selves utterly unworthy of trust or confidence. A customs. It then becomes a question, whether or 
just regard for the public interest requires that their not the constitution of the United States clothes 
corporate existence should be speedily terminated.—! conzress with the power to collect revenue for the 
As the most direct and effectual mode of attaining! purpose of distributing to the states. The powers 
this object, I would recommend a repeal of their conferred upon congress by the constitution, are of 
charters. The power of a succeeding legislature to} two classes: first, those which are expressly delegat- 
repeal any act of a preceding one affecting the pub-j ed; and second, those which ure essential or necessa- 
lic interest, results from the very nature of our in- ry to the exercise of delegated powers. The distri- 
stitutions. It is the only effectual security of the; bution of the revenue or any portion of it among 
rights of individuals against the invasions of corpo-] the states, is not enumerated among the delegated 
rate bodies. The period has arrived when it has be- powers, nor will any one, I presume, maintain that 
come necessary that this power should be asserted! it is essential to the exercise of any delegated power. | 
and exercised. The careless and unguarded manner: If this view of the subject be correct, the distribu- 
in which chartered privileges have been granted, the | tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
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the national treasury by a loan. The extravagance 
and folly of this measure, can only be accounted for 
by the corrupting influcnee of the distribution policy. 
The moment the states yield to this tempting influ- 
ence, their independence and sovereignty will be at 
an end. The privilege of expending the revenue, 
without any of the restraints which the responsibili- 
ty of its collection imposes, will destroy every prin- 
ciple of moderation and economy. The extrava- 
gance which would thus be engendered, would fur- 
nish congress with a pretext for collecting by means 
of oppressive duties an enormous revenue from the 
people, or for encumberiog their labor and industry 
perhaps for ages to come with an immense national 
debt. 


(ILLINOIS AND MICINGAN CANAL.] 


At the last session of the general assembly it was 
known that the provision of selling bonds at par, for 
the construction of the Illinois and Michigan canal, 
which had been previously made, owing to their de- 


boldness and impunity with which those privileges 
have been abused, and the injury which has thus 


among the states, is not warranted by the constitu- 
tion, and is therefore an usurpation on the part of 


been inflicted upon the people, forcibly illustrate the; congress. 


absurdity and danger of subscribing to the ductrine 
of vested rights. The only effectual mode of re- 
straining the grasping and overreaching spirit of mo- 
nopolies, and of confining them within their charter- 
ed limits, is by a prompt and wholesome exercise of 
the repealing power. Prudence, of course, would dic- 
tate that this power should never be wantonly or un- 
necessarily employed, but when the conduct of acor- 
porate institution renders it necessary, or the public | 
welfare demands it—it should be unhcsitatingly exer- 
eised. The unwarrantable conduct of our banks, 
and their relations to the interest of the peuple, reu- 
der them in my estimation proper subjects for its ap- 
plication. Should you concur with me in opinion, 
and repeal their charters, it will become your duty to 
provide by law for a final settlement of their ac- 
counts, in such a manner as to secure as faras pos- 
sible the rights of both the stockholder and credi 
tors. 
[DISTRIBUTION OF LAND PROCEEDS. NO AGENT AP- 
POINTED TO RECEIVE THE QUOTA OF ILLINGIS.] 

A communication was addressed to me by the act- 
ing secretary of the treasury, dated November 4th, 
1342, stating “that the accounting officers have ad- 
justed the accounts of the several states and territo- | 
ries, under the act of congress entitled “an act to ap- 
propriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, | 
and to grant pre-emption rights,” approved Septem- 
ber dth, 1841, and that the sum of 846,289 35 (in- 
cluding the additional ten per centum) has been 
found due to the state of Illinois. From this, there 
will be deducted the amount due the United era 


on account of interest due and unpaid on certain 
stocks of the state, held by the United States, and 
the balance will be duly paid on the application of 
the authorised agent of the state.” The third sec- 
tion of the act above recited provides, that the dis- 
tributive share of money due to any state or territo- 
ry under the provisions of the law shall be, paid to 
any person or persons whom the legislature thereof | 
should authorise to receive the same, or in case the 
legislature was not in session, to any person or per- 
sons whom the governor should appoint. The period 
of time which was to elapse between the receipt of 
the above communication and your mecting was so 
short that the state could not be injured by the de- 
lay, and as I conceived the matter of sufficient im- 
portance to require your action, I thought proper to 
decline authorising an agent to receive the moncy, 
and now sulunit it entirely for your consideration. — 
I was more strongly prompted to adopt this course 


several of the states have not only refused to accept 
the sums of money to which their states respective- 
ly became entitled under the provisions of the same 
Jaw, but have expressed in strong and decided terms 
their entire disapprobation of the distribution poli- 
cy. The patriotism and devotion to principle that 
these legislative bodies have evinced, by resisting the 
influence of this seductive and dangerous policy, 
cannot in my estimation be too highly commend- 
ed. It would be a source of great gratitication 
should you in your wisdom think proper to imi- 
tate their example. 


[UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE DISTRIBUTION ACT ] 

The distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands to the states, is manifestly an exercise of 
power on the part of congress not delegated by the con- 
stitution of the U. States. The revenue derived from 
the sales of the public Jands does not differ in any re- 
spect from the revenue collected from customs. ‘This 
is evident from the fact, that the cost of purchas- 
ing and surveying the public lands is paid vut of the 


revenue derived from customs, and whatever deficit! 


is occastoned in the United States treasury by th. 
distribution of the former, must be supplied by the 
latter. 


by a knowledge of the fact, that the legislatures of 
| 


This conclusion is strengthened by the considera- 
tion that while the people conferred upon congress 
the power to collect revenue for the support of the 
general government, they reserved to the states all 
the authority and power necessary to collect revenue 
for the support of the state governments respec- 
tively. 

ai thus pointed out the unconstitutionality of 
this measure, I should leave it without further com- 
ment, were it not for the fact that it is presented to 
you under circumstances somewhat peculiar. The 
great financial embarrassments under which the 
state is laboring, furnish a pretext, though not a jus- 
tification, for your accepting the money that has ac- 
crued to this stale under the provisions of the distri- 
bution act. The necessities of the state, however 
great they may be, cannot, in the slightest degree, 
justify you in sanctioning the violation of the sacred 
principles of the constitution. The importance and 
value of those principles cannot be estimated by pal- 
try considerations of money. They are the land- 
marks which have guided our course through periods 
of prosperity, and must not be Jost sight of in sea- 
sons of adversity. Prudence, as well as consisten- 
cy, requires that we should at all times and under 
all circumstances, insist upon a rigid adherence to 
them on the part of our rulers. Your action there- 
fore upon this subject, whatever it may be, must be 
regulated, not by considerations of the convenience 
or necessity of the state, but by solemn convictions 
of your duty as legislators under the constitution.— 
Another pretext for accepting the portion of the dis- 
tribution money, now due the state, is found in the 


fact that the law making the distribution, is suspend- 


ed in its operations, and no further distribution will 
probably take place. This, however, is an er:one- 
ous view of the subject. The acceptance of any 
portion of the money by the legislature of the state, 
would be a full and complete acknowledgment of the 
constitutionality of the law. And thus a precedent 
would-be established for the regulation of all future 
legislation upon the subject. 

It must not be forgotten that the suspension of the 
law is only temporary, and that its operations will be 
renewed whenever the causes which have produced 
the suspension shall cease to exist, or be removed by 
the further action of congress. That one or the oth- 
er of these contingencies will soon happen, there can 
be little doubt. The policy of distribution is pro- 
gressive in its nature, and will not be easily checked. 
This is manifest from the insidious, though rapid 
progress it has made since its development up to the 
present time. 

It first disclosed itsclf in 1836, when the question 
of disposing of the surplus revenue was in agitation. 
The obedie which the constitution of the United 
States presented against its distribution to the states, 
could not at that time be overcome. This obstacle was 
however circumvented by the provisions of the act 
of congress, entitled “an act to regulate the depo- 
sites of the public money,” under which the surplus 
revenue was virtually distributed to the states. At 
the special session of 1841, the constitutional barrier 
was cllectually broken down, and an act passed by 


congress to distribute to the states the proceeds of 


the sales of the public lands. This act was passed 
when there was no surplus in the treasury, when a 
debt of many millions was hanging over it, and when 
only a few weeks previous to its passage, and during 
the same session of congress, it had become necessa- 
ry to authorise a loan of twelve millions of dollars 
to defray the expenses of the government. At this 
time some of the states. it is true, were deeply in- 
vovet rui debt, butothers again were not oni entire- 
bouwe freona debt, but actually had surolussos i their 
treasuries. Vet it was proposed to distribute the 
laud revenuc to the slates, and supply its places in 


preciation in the market, had become and was likely 
to continue unavailing. 


In consequence, however, of the exhausted means 
and fallen credit of the state, no further provision 
for its prosecution could be made. Since that time, 
the only reliance for the progress of the work has 
been the remainder of the proceeds of the sale of 
1,000,000 of bonds negotiated by Gen’! Thornton, in 
1840. Afterthese funds were exhausted, a portion 
of the contractors prosecuted their contracts to com- 
pletion, and proposed to receive from the canal come 
missioners bonds at par for the estimates due them. 
Accordingly, bonds were executed and paid to them 
to the amount of $197,00U. But the unprecedented 
depreciation of Illinois stocks about this time in the 
eastern market rendered a further continuance of 
this expedient unavailing. Since then the principal 
operations upon it have been carried on by the con- 
tractors, without any aid from the state, in order to 
finish existing contracts, and unless means can be 
derived from some new source, the further prosecu- 
tion of this work at present is impossibie. 

Fora statement of its progress and present condi- 
tion, I refer you to the report which will be submit- 
ted by the board of commissioners. 


According to a statement recently received from 
the acting commissioner, the amount which has been 
expended towards its construction is computed at 
about 54, 800 000, and the amount which will be re- 
quired for its completion is estimated at 83.000 000. 

It is to be deeply lamented that our embarrass- 
ments are such that we cannot at present realise this 
sum for so noble a purpose. The completion of this 
magnificent work has long been anticipated as the 
grand achievement which was to distinguish and 
give character to Illinois. The sublimity of con 
necting the great chain of northern lakes with the 
majestic Mississippi, could only be equalled by its 
utility. The advantages of this communication in 
order to be fully appreciated must be realized. 


its completion would give a new and powerful im- 
pulse to every department of business and industry 
throughout the entire state, and to this source, more 
than to all others combined, we might look for relief 
from our present difficulties. The advantages it 
would present, and the facilities it would afford, 
would cause tides of emigrativn and floods of wealth 
to pour into her bosom. Capital would be invested, 
manufactories erected, and improvements multiplied. 
While the revenue, which would be derived from the 
rents of surplus water power and tolls, would furn- 
ish a permanent and increasing fund which might be 
applied to the payment of interest upon the public 
debt. 


[MEMORIAL FOR AID FROM GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
SUGGESTED. } 

Although we Lave no means which we can apply 
to the prosecution of the canal at present, yet its 
great importaace, and the vast amount which has 
becn already expended upon it, when compared with 
the sum wanting for its completiion, forbid the idea 
of ils abandonment. I would, therefore, respectful- 
ly submit the propriety of memorializing congress to 
grant to the state an additional quantity of lands, 
which, together with what remains of the former 
donation, will be suilicient fur the remaining cost of 
ils construction. 


With a view to this object, our efficient and praise- 
worthy senator, R. M. Youre, has introduced a bill 
into the senate of the United States, appropriating 
477 813 acres of land for that purpose. This quan- 
tity is necessary to raise the grants made to this 
stale to an equality with those already received by 
the state of Obio. Pie bail was refereed to the ap 
propriate Comittee, and Will stone be reti 
and acted peu di: ig the esse ncoh 
gress. Should it be properly urged its success 18 
confidently anticipated, 
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The importance of opening this communication 
not only to Illinois, but to all the states and territo- 
„ CC 
wells tae „ i i yold alfurd. for tke traus- 
put ⁰ ul ol the toasts, aod ti case of war the troops 
ain tan. W Wr, ik it as au Cheerprize of 
high national char ter. 

l N 

Under the provisions of an act of congress enti- 
tled “an act for the apportionment of representa- 
tives among the several states according to the sixth 
census,” Illinois will hereafter be entitled to seven 
members. It therefore becomes your duty to pro- 
vide by law for the election of that number of repre- 
sentatives to the twenty-cighth congress. It cannot 
failto be a source of gratification and pride to the 
citizens of Illinois, that while the ratio of represen- 
tation has been raised so high as considerably to di- 
minish the aggregate number of representatives, and 
of course to reduce the representation of many of 
the states, such has been the almost unexampled in- 
crease of our population since the last apportion- 
ment that our own representation has been more 
than doubled. 
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[ELECTION LAWS.] 

The frequent recurrence of abuses of the elective 
franchise in this and other states, should admonish 
us of the necessity of more carefully and mere effec- 
tually guarding that right. With a view to the ac- 
complishment of that object, I would respectfully, 
but earnestly recommend, that the laws regulating 
elections be revised and so amended as to increase 
the penalties to be inflicted for their violation. And, 
also at all future elections in this state to prohibit 

rsons from voting in any precinct except the one 
in which they may actually reside. This provision, 
while it would not abridge the rights of any voter, 
would protect the institution from frauds and cor- 
ruption. And although it might operate inconveni- 
ently in some instances, yet its necessity, and the 
importance of the object to be attained by it, would 
abundantly justify its enactment. The preservation 
of this right in its utmost purity is essential to the 
maintenance of all our other republican institutions. 
Through its exercise alone can the majority of the 
people peaceably redress their wrongs, enact their 
laws, and select their rulers, and retain the powers 

of government in their own hands. While its exer- 
cise secures us the enjoyment of all the privileges 
and immunities of frcemcn, its abuse would be 
equally fatai to our liberty. [ts corruption would 
subject the virtuous and intelligent majority to the 
usurpation and tyranny of a vicious and ignorant mi- 
nority. 
ing aud supporting the government, would become 
the means of its overthrow. It would therefore seem 
that any provision which may be necessary for its 
preservation shouid be promptly and unhesitatingly 
adopted. l 

LAND DONATIONS FROM THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Thus, this institution, instead of protect-| success. 


and others mentioned in the law, was merely regard- 

ed as an act of justice, which was necessary in or- 

dee te place them upon an equality with those s hich 

bed previously received similar grants. 
fcoNneLusion.] 

Having thus, in au imperſect manner, presented a 
few of the most prominent subjects which demand 
your consideration, such other matters as may solicit 
your attention I must leave your own wisdom to sug- 
gest. I sincerely regret that it has been my duty to 
exhibit so dark and gloomy a view of our present 
condition. Itis truly unfortunate that the errors of 
past legislation should have impeded the progress, 
and almost destroyed the prosperity, of the state. 
But the experience we have had, and the lessons of 
economy it has taught, will enable us in lime to re- 
pair the injuries that have been inflicted. And I 
confidently hope that the energies of the people, aid- 
ed and encouraged by wiser councils, will rapidly 
develope the resources of the state, and soon place 
her upon that eminence which she is at some future 
period destintd to attain. I should do injustice 10 
my feelings were I close this my last official commu- 
nication without expressing the profoundest sense of 
my gratitude to my fellow citizens for the kindness 
and partiality they evinced in elevating me to the 
station from which I am about to retire, and congra- 
tulating them upon their choice of a successor, whose 
experience, integrity and talents so eminently quali- 
fy him for discharging the responsibilities he is about 
to assume. 

In conclusion, I would invoke upon your labours 
the blessings of Him whose province it is to rule the 
destiny of nations. May He endow you with under- 
standing and wisdom, that will enlighten and guide 
your deliberations, that your acts may prove saluta- 
ry to the public good. THOMAS CARLIN. 


Spring field, December, 7, 1842. 


Headquarters of the army, Washington Nov. 14, 1842. 


Sin: I have the honor to submit the tabular views 
of the army aonually required from this office, to- 
gether with a succinct report of operations and 
transfers of troops since November, 1841. 


Of field operations there have becn none, except 
under Colonel (since Bravet Brigadier General) 
Worth, in Florida. His movements against the hos- 
tile Indians in that territory, during seven months, 
commencing with December, were numerous, inces- 
sant, well combined, and attended with great general 
The officers, down to the junior in rank 
with scarcely an intermediate exception, gave to the 
chief in command a zealous and effective support, 
and were, in turn, well sustained by the hardiaood 
and patient endurance of their men. At intervals 
all were cheered by partial captures. The principal 
combat occurred in April, and was waged with spirit 


By an actof congress, entitled “ao act to distribute | on both sides, between a few companies of different 


the proceeds of the sales of the public ] 


ands, and to | regiments under the gallant Worth in person, and 


grant pre-emption rights,” approved September 4th, the desperate band of Halleck Tustenuggee. The 
1841, the quantity of 210,145 35 100 acres of land result, on the spot, was the total defeat of the enemy 


Was granted to the state of Illinois. 


sed on the 19th of March, 1842, authorising the | Captu 


An act was pase | With a small loss on our part, soon followed by the 
re of the entire band and its enterprising lea- 


governors of the states of Iilinois, Arkansas, and der. Lieutenant Colonel Garland of the 4th, Major 


nbissours, to select the 
respectively. 


In conformity with the provisions of4his act, T ap- 


lands granted to those states | (since Brevet Lieutenant Colonel) Belknap of the 
8th, major Plympton of the 2nd, (infantry regi- 
ments,) and captain Ker of the 2nd dragoons, (each 


ointed agents, and caused the before-mentioned the commander of a small detachment, ) together with 


quantity of land to be selected and located, with the Major Cooper and Lieut. Sprague, of the stall. were 
registers of the land offices in the different districts all handsomly complimented in the official report. 
in which the selections were made. In selecting} The forced surrenders, on this and many previous 
this land, the agents were directed to visit and exa- occasions, had now reduced the Indians at large to 
mine every separate tract, and to select none but the | perhaps less than 300—iacluding men, women and 
first quality. By the accompanying reports you will | children—widely scattered over the territory, in 
perceive that they discharged the trust confided to small fragments of bands. The president having 
them with great care ond fidelity. The land is re- decided on a corressponding change of measures, his 
presented to be of the finest quality, and advantage- | views were despatched to colonel Worth, May 1th. 
ously located, and will, I have no doubt, prove high- | Under his judicious management, a cessation of hos- 
ly valuable to tbe state. Although this land was tilities was early brought about, on the condition that 
granted by the law which provides for the distribu- such of these Indians as might not choose volunta- 
tion of the land revenue among the states, to which | rily to emigrate to the west shonld pass without un- 
measure I have felt constrained in another part of | necessary delay, into certain narrow limits in the 
this communication to express my decided objec- | south of the territory, and far from the resident citi- 
tions, yet those objections are not applicable to a zens. ; 
grant of land. Congress cannot distribute the pro-“ The Indians who were at the time below Tampa 
cceds of the sales of the public lands to the states, Bay are already within those limits, and there is ev- 
yet it might with the utmost propriety donate por-|ery reason for the continued belief that the remain- 
tions of those lands to the states in which they are|der (principally fugitive Creeks from Alabama, iu 
situated. The proceeds of these lands applied to the | 1936,) will also, in a little while more, comply with 
opening of communications, and the construction of | their promises—dilatoriness, under the circumstan- 
improvements, which would encourage the growth] ces, being common to all the aboriginal tribes. In 
and advancement of the new states, would greatly | fact, it is just officially known that the principal 
enhance the value and facilitate the sale of the gov. | Creek chiels, with their parties, are actually on their 
ernment lands within their limits. way to the new limits prescribed, from middle Flori- 
This enlightened and liberal policy was long since | da, leaving but a very small number further west, 
adopted, and extensive donations made to several of | (on the Ocklocknee,) who are expected soon to fol- 
the states. The present grant, therefore, to Illinois, Iow. It is further known that most of those pcople 


— 
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are anxious to jom their proper tribe, beyond Arkan- 
sas. early in the spring. When all the fragments of 
tribe skall be brought together, and the beisolfi- 
hee Of tigt Muaabors seen, with the faet thet per- 
haps unt a fuoily remains unbroken. the dese of 
reunion in the distant west can nardiy fail to become 
almost universal; and this expectation was a great 
motive to the arrangement now ina train of suc- 
cessful execution. 

As was feared, but could not have been entirely 
prevented, some murders were committed at the be- 
ginning of the arrangement, by parties of distant 
Creeks, before runners could find them, to commu- 
nicate orders for stopping hostilities. After a delay, 
this was done, and it is not known that any subse- 
quent painful event has occurred. 

Brigadier general Worth visited the north on duty, 
and for a little merited recreation, late in August.— 
He was back in Florida at the beginning of this 
month. In that short absence he has been well rep- 
resented by colonel Vose, of the 4th infantry, who 
has taken all proper measures to protect the expo- 
sed cilizens, and to stimulate the collection of the 
Indians. His exertions, under the circumstances, - 
have been crowned with reasonable success, and 
both commanders are probably now (the IIth) at 
Tampa Bay, to meet the Creeks, (by appointment of 
the colonel,) who are en route to the district which 
they are temporarily to occupy. Before closing this 
paper, we may hope to receive further satisfactory 
intellizence from that quarter. 

Besides two companies of the 3d artillery at St. 
Augustine, and two of the 7th infantry at Fort 
Brocke, (Tampa Bay,) intended as permanent garri- 
sons, the 3d and 8th infantry are held on the theatre 
of recent hostilities, to observe the full execution of 
the arranzement with the Indians, and, at the same 
time, to reassure the neighboring citizens. Aftera 
few months, it is probable that both regiments will 
be disposable for other points, where their presence 
is constantly needed. 

The transfers of troops, within the year, have been 
numerous, mostly from Florida, and in proportion as 
the war in that quarter approached toa close. 

The 6th infantry left the theatre of operations in 
February, to take position at Jefferson barracks 
(near St. Louts) asa western reserve; thence, on 
an alarm, it proceeded to the upper Red river in 
April, where, leaving six companies, four returned to 
garrison Forts Smith and Gibson, on the Arkansas. 
The 3d artillery followed in March, to garrison the 
works in Pensacola harbor, at Mobile point, New 
Orleans, and its vicinity. The 2d infantry was the 
next to embark (in May) to relieve the 4th artillery in 
the works from Lake Erie to the foot of Lake Onta- 
rio, when the latter regiment came down to gar- 
rison Fort Monroe, Hampton Roads, Fort Severn, 
Annapolis, and Fort Mellenry, near Baltimore.— 
The 2d infantry also relieved a company ef the 
Ist artillery at Plattsburg, (Lake Champlain,) 
which thence went to Fort Adams, (Rhode Island,) 
and the 4th artillery found one company of the 2d 
artillery at Fort Monroe, which then joined others 
of the same regiment in the harbor of New York.— 
Of the five troops of the 2nd dragoons remaining in 
Florida at the dalo of my last annual report, four 
marched in June: one was halted asa part of the 
garrison at the Baton Rouge arsenal; three joined the 
first half of the regiment on the Red river; and the 
troop left in Florida has since (in September) been 
added to the garrison of Baton Rouge—a favorable 
position whence to ascend any of the western rivers, 
or to descend to New Orleans. The 7th infantry, 
stationing as has been said, two companies at 
Tampa Bay, left the field in June, to relieve the 31 
artillery along the Gulf, west, and about New Or- 
leans, when the latter regiment passed around to the 
Atlantic, and now occupies Fort Marion, St. Augus- 
tine, (Oglethrope barracks, Savannah,) Fort Moul- 
trie, (Charleston harbor,) Fort Macon. (Beaufort, N. 
Carolina,) and Fort Johnson, (below Wilmington, on. 
the Cape Fear); and, finally, six companies of the 
4th infantry left Florida in September, and have been 
joined by three from the Arkansas, of the same regi- 

ment, at Jefferson barracks. The reserve in this 
central position, now consists of but eight companies 
—one of the same regiment being still at Baton 
Rouge and another having recently gone toa new 
post on the Marmatou, west of Missouri. 


The same alarm thft took.the 6th infantry to Red 
river caused the march of five troops of the Ist dra- 
goons from Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri, as 
far south as the Arkansas. They have returned north, 
and Fort Wayne, in the Cherokee country, having 
been abandoned, its garrison (two troops of the same 
regiment) were ordered to establish the new post on 
the Marmatou. There have beena few other trans- 
fers of single companies, which, with the actual dis- 
tribution of the whole army, ul be sufficientlp scen 
in the table (C) herewith. 
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It cannot be doubted that the efficiency of regi- 
ments is improved or maintained by occasional in- 
terchanges, These are sometimes highly reasonable, 
on account of sickly districts and other local hard- 
ships. The different corps belong equally to the 
whole Union. Each should therefore, limited by the 
character of its arm, in respect to particular districts. 
of country, participate, in regular turn, in all the ine- 
qualities of the service. No early change will how- 
ever be made, unless induced by— 1. Some public 
exigency. 2. The withdrawment of the 3d and 8th 
infantry from Florida, to reinforce ex posed frontiers. 
3. The extension of the Ist dragoons to the left as 
fur south as the junction of the False Washita with 
the Red river, which will be necessary if the 2d 
should be dismounted after the 3d of March next to- 
gether with a redistribution of the latter at a rijle re- 
giment. 

The changes last indicated involve serious frontier 
difficulties. 
a deflecting line passing from the upper Red river, 


through our cavalry posts, to Fort Snelling. at the New Jersey 
Falls of St. Anthony—a distance of a thousand | p 


miles—is, very generally, of. the character called 
prairie, or wild meadow, and abounds in warlike In- 
dians, who are mostly mounted. A warrior on horse- 
back looks upon foot soldiers, beyond musket shot, 
Without any sense of danger. We now have seven 
cavalry posts in that immense country. With fewer, 
there would be no chain, and no moral influence ex- 
tended over many of the wild tribes. It is proposed 
to keep all those stations reinforced with portions of 
infantry, so that the hole cavalry may be constantly 
in readiness to dash over the wide prairics, as occa- 
sions require, or at least yearly, if only to exhibit 
themselves. The strength of a troop, under the 
late act, will soon be reduced from sixty to fifty pri- 
vates. One will not then be able to take the field 
singly. ‘lwo (a squadron) will be indispensable to 
each of the four smaller, and four to each ot the three 
larger posts—in all, two regiments. For these rea- 
sons, the near prospect of dismounting the 2d dra- 
goons is deeply to be regretted. 


The regiments, as they successfully came out of 
Florida, showed, as might have been apprehended, a 
loss of accuracy in tactical exercises, and also much 
of the high exterior of soldiers who had been opera- 
ting ona less difficult surface. These deficiencies 
have already, in part, disappeared, and, no doubt, 
will soon be wholly corrected. The same remarks 
are equally applicable to the troops remaining in that 
territory, but no longer plunged, night and day, into 
dreadtyl swamps and hammocks. 

The discipline, (order, subordination, ) of the army 
is, very generally, good and improving; the adininis- 
trative departments exact, and the supplies, (with re- 
cent exceptions in clothing,) excellent. 


It will he seen by the table D, in connexion with 
section Ist of the act of August 23, 1842, for reducing 
the number of privates in dragoon companies to fitly 
each, and in artillery and infantry companies to forty- 
two cach, that it is not probable that the recruiting 
service will be renewed before the end of 1843. 


I forbear to press any new recommendation; but 
there are subjects presented at the end of my last an- 
nual report (assistant quartermasters and commissa— 
ries, inequality of pay between the staff and the line, 
pensions to widows and orphans, and an army asy Lutn,) 
which seem strongly to invite ainclioration. With 
high respect, I have the honor to remain, sir, your 
most obedient Servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Hon. J. C. Spencer, secretary of war. i 


Position and distribution of troops. 
Military department No. 1, 
Commanded by Brevet E. P. 
Gaines, head-quarters, Bay 
of St. Louis, Baton Rouge, 
Military department No. 2, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. Z. Taylor, 
headquarters, Fort Smith. 
Military department No. 3, 
Colonel S. W. Kearney, head- 
quarters, Jefferson Barracks. 
Military department No. 4, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. H. Brady, 
headquarters, Detroit. 
Military department No. 5, 
Brig. Gen. John E. Woal, head- 
guarters, ‘Troy. 
Military department No. 6, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. A. Eustis, 
headquarters, Portland. 
Military department No. 7, 
Colonel J. B. Walbach, head- 
quarters, Fort Mor. ros. 
Military department No. 8, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. W. K. Ar- 
mistead, headquarters Fort 
Moultrie. 


f aggregato form 1,070 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
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The country west (and, in part, east) of Connecticut 


’ 
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Military department No. 9, 


Brevet Brig. Gen. W. J. Worth, 


headquarters, Fort Brooke. do. 1,644 
Total, .. : ; 8 A X 9,490 
Absent, > . : i a 637 
Present, ; š ; ‘ ‘ 8,853 


Apportionment of arms to the militia for the year 1841, 
under the act of 1808, for arming and equipping the 
whole body of the milit ia. 

No. of arms. 


States and Date of M. of apportioned 
Territories. return. militia. in muskets. 
Maine Dec. 31, 1841 45 352 406 
New Hampshire June 11, 1844 32,113 248 
Massachusetts Dec. 31, 1841 87,215 782 
Vermont Dec. 1, 1841 27.536 247 
Rhode Island Dec. 24, 1841 4,491 40 
Dec. 1, 1840 43,176 387 
New York Jan. 1, 1842 173,599 1,556 
Dec. 2, 1529 39,171 351 
ennsylvania Dec. 6, 1841 26,171 2, 116 
Delaware 1827 9,229 83 
Mary land Jan. 15, 1839 46,864 420 
Virginia Nov. 20, 1841 107,547 964 
North Carolina Jan. 21, 1838 65,218 585 
South Carolina Dee. 1, 1840 48,817 438 
reorgia Feb. 15, 1840 57,312 514 
Mississippi June 6, 1838 36.084 323 
Tennessce Feb, 13, 1841 71,252 639 
Kentucky Dec. 10, 1840 2,335 738 
Ohio Dec. 28, 1841 180,258 1,616 
Indiana Jan. 4, 1833 53,913. 483 
Illinois Feb. 24, 1841 83,234 746 
Missouri Nov. 18, 1841 59,689 535 
Arkansas Dec. 16, 1825 2,028 18 
Aiabama Feb. 14, 1840 44,332 397 
Louisiana Jan. 1, 1830 14,803 133 
Michigan Dec. 1, 1841 12,736 115 
Florida Ter. Nov. 8, 1831 2,413 22 - 
Wisconsin Ter. Nov. 30, 1840 5,223 47 
lowa territory No return. 
Dist. of Colum. Nov. 20, 1833 1,249 11 


1,673,415 15,000 
G. TALCOTT, Lieut. Col. Ordnance. 
Ordnance office, Washington, Nov. 1, 1842. 
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TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THIRD SESSION. 


SENATE 

DecemBer 29. The joint resolution from the house 
relating to-the distribution of catalogues, &c. was ta- 
ken up amended and ordered to engrossment, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, &c. That of the copies of the catalogue in 
the library of congress last published, and now re- 
maining on hand, there be distributed by the librarian, 
one copy to each of the colleges and universities in 
the United States, that has not already been favored 
with the same and to cach person entitled to the use 
of the library. 


The bill making compensation to pension agents, 
was then taken up, discussed, opposed by Mr. Benton 
and supported by Mr. Bates, and tinally ordered to be 
engrossed. 

The senate adjourned. 


December 30. The following resolution, submit- 
ted by Mr. Benton on yesterday, was adopted: 

Resolved, That, in addition to copies of all the cor- 
respondence with and from our ministers abroad in 
relation to the quintuple treaty, the president be re- 
quested to communicate to the senate, so far as may 
be compatible with the public .nterest, copies of all 
such correspondence in relation to the late treaty 
with Great Britain. 

The senate then proceeded to consider, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, the bill to authorise the adop- 
tion of measures for the occupation of the territory 
Oregon. 

Mr. Linn rose and advocated the amendments re- 
ported by the committce, and went into a brief dis- 
cussion of the object of the bill and its general merits. 


Mr. Tappan moved to strike out the preamble, 
which is in the fullowing words: 

“Whereas the title of the United States to the ter- 
ritory of Oregon is certain and will not be abandon- 
ed: therefore,” &c. 

Mr. Linn defonded the preamble with much zeal, 
giving at some length reasons why it should remain 
as expressed in the bill. 

Mr. McRoberts defended the preamble and would 
give his vote in favor of the bill as amended. 

Mr. Archer was in favor of striking out the pream- 
ble, as he conceived it in bad taste; and he was the 
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more surprised at it, emanating, as it did, from a 
gentleman so uniformly kind in his feelings and gene- 
rally correct in his phraseology. 

After a few further remarks from Messrs. Linn 
and Tappan, the further discussion was postponed for 
the present. 

Bills in yesterday’s proceedings ordered for en- 
grossment were severally read a third time and pas- 
sed. One relating to the continuance of the office of 
commissioner of pensions being amended was passed. 

On motion the senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business: and, after a short time 
spent therein, 

Adjourned to Tuesday next. 

January 3. Mr. Mc Duſſie, senator elect from the 
state of South Carolina, inthe room of Mr. W. C. Pres- 
ton, afler being duly qualified, took his seat. 

Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, presented resolutions 
from the legislature of that state in relation to re- 
funding the fine imposed on General Jackson in 18)5. 
Also, relating to drilling militia officers of the United 
States. Also denying the right of congress to dic- 
tate to the states the mode of electing the ir represen- 
tatives. Severally read and ordered to be printed. 

Various petitions fur modification, or repeal, or 
preservation of the bankrupt law were presented. 

The bill to authorise the adoption of measures for 
the occupation and settlement of the territory of 
Oregon was taken up. 

Messrs. Archer, King, Critlenden, and others con- 
tended that the preamble was unnecessary and out 
of taste; while Messrs. Linn, Walker, McRoberts, and 
others supported it, on the ground that the title being 
clear and undeniable, it was due to settlers to make 
the declaration contained in the preamble. Mr. Linn 
recurred very briefly to the chronology of this claim 
set up by the British government. In 1812 sucha 
British title had never been heard of. During the 
negotiations for the treaty of Ghent, proposals of 
cession or purchase were deliberately made to us, 
without any question of our ultimate right. The 
events of the war of 1812 had, however, made mani- 
fest the importance of this region, both to her and 
us: and 1818 she assumed that her territorial claims 
reached quite to the Columbia river, and very quietly 
constituted that the northern limit of all our posses * 
sions in that quarter. 

Mr. King saw nonecessity for the strong declara- 
tion of the preamble. He was well persuaded that 
our right was good; but this sort of assertion would 
in no manner serve to strengthen it. He had no 
question of the policy of the bill itself, and was anx- 
ious to see its objects accomplished by filling the 
territory with a hardy population, capable of defend- 
ing it against all the world. We had but to say the 
word, and no forcign power could keep its foothold 
upon any part of North America. 

_ Mr. Linn, after some time, gave his assent to the 
withdrawal of the preamble, rather than prejudice 
the bill. 

Several amendments were then adopted, and the 
bill as amended, ordered ta be printed. The senate 
then adjourned. 


January 4. Mr. Calhoun presented resolutions 
of the general assembly of the state of South Caro- 
lina in relation to refunding the fine paid by Gene- 
ral Jackson. Also, a resolution to refund the fine 
imposed on the heirs of Dr. Thomas Cooper under 
the sedition law. 

Mr. Merrick reported a bill to prevent the employ- 
ment of private expresses upon mail routes, and tor 
the prevention of frauds upon the revenue of the 
post office department. 

Mr. Wright moved that the memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York in relation to the 
warchousing system, presented by him on the 13th of 
December, be referred to the committee on finance. 

Mr. Huntington preferred its reference to the com- 
mittee on commerce. 

Mr. Wrights motion was negatived by yeas li, 
nays 27. 

The bill relating to the occupation of the territo- 
ry of Oregon, its amendments having been concut- 
red in, and some further trivial amendments adopt- 
ed, was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The senate then took up the bill to regulate the 
currency of foreign gold and silver coin; when, after 
a brief discussion, in which Messrs. Benton and 
Evans participated, the bill was laid on the table for 
the present. 

On motion, the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tnunspav, Dec. 99. The speaker announced the 
following select committees. 

On the petition of inhabitants of Platte county, Mis- 
souri, on establishing an agency for the purchase on 
behalf of government of water-rotted hemp— Messrs. 
J. C. Edwards, Green, Jeremiah Brown, Profi, and 
A. V. Brown. i 
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On the resolution of Mr. T. B. King, in relation to! the speaker, from Mr. Pleasarton, the fifth auditor 


„ transen Che mari iat steamers, Kc. Messrs. cof the treasury, and denounced the paper as con- 
Kias, II „%%%, J. 1 srt Cho, Boon Eßer is. t.sining, ander the cover „T bemig a pubhe tnt, 
! Mr. kennedy, of Aare ne on bese given, ollered a slauder upon himself and an msult to the horse. 


m the following resolution, which was adopted: 

* Resolved, That the select committee appointed to 

„ inquire into the expediency of contracting with pri- 
vate companies, Org others, for the transportation of 
the mail in steamers along the coast, and for other 
purposes, be also instructed to inquire and report as 
to the expediency of employing such steamers, under 
the direction of the proper department, in visiting and 
inspecting light-houses upon the several coasts of the 
United States, and of performing such duties in re- 
ference thereto as may be found conducive to the 
preservation and effective use of the same. 


Mr. Cooper, of Pa. presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of Adams county, Pa., praying from congress 
such a portion of land proceeds in the shape of go- 
vernment stock as will relieve them from state bur- 
thens &c. He hoped to see this subject brought 
fairly before the country. On some future occasion 
he would crave to be heard on the subject. 


On motion of Mr. W. C. Johnson, the memorial 
was referred to a select committee, ayes 76, nays 69, 
ordered to consist of 9 members. 

On motion of Mr. Cushing the report of the com- 
missioners for the exploration and survey of the 
northeastern boundary submitted at the last session, 
was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Pickens presented the resolutions of South Ca- 
rolina, urging the passage of a law by congress re- 
funding the fine imposed on Doctor Cooper in 1800 
for a suppbsed libel against John Adams under the 
sedition law. Referred to the judiciary committee. 

Mr. Everett, on leave given, presented the memo- 
rial of certain members of the legislature of New 
Hampshire, praying congress (the reporter believes) 
to district that state. Mr. Alherton remarked that 
the house of representatives of New Hampshire was 
composed of about 240 members and the senate of 
12 members. This memorial was signed by but 57 
members, a small minority of the whole body. It 
was then referred to the committee on elections. 

Mr. McKeon offered a resolution calling for the 
correspondence between the late United States con- 
sul general at Tangiers and the government of Mo- 
rocco. Adopted. 


Mr. Cross introduced A bill to repeal so much of 
the act approved the 23d of August, 1842, as requires 
the second regiment of dragoons to be converted into 
a regiment of riflemen after the 4th of March, 1843.” 
Referred to the committee on military affairs. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll presented a memorial from Col. 
Brooks in relation to the action of the judiciary com- 
mittee of the last session on the subject of the treaty 
with the Caddo Indians. 


Mr. Cooper, of Pa., remarked that Col. Brooks was 
charged with a great fraud, committed in his official 
capacity as commissioner to negotiate a treaty with 
the Caddo Indians—a fraud enuring to his own be- 
nefit to the amount of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. The committce exposed this fraud, and vindi- 
cated, as far as it was in their power, the rights of 
the government and the individuals who had been 
wronged. They did it, however, in a way the least 
injurious to his reputation, but his present course of 
action rendered it necessary that the covering should 
be stripped from the infamy of the transaction. This 
was no grateful task, but justice to the committee 
and duty to the public required that it should be 
done. 

On motion of Mr. Stanly, the memorial was laid 
onthe table. 

The consideration of the bill for the repeal of the 
bankrupt Jaw was then resumed. 

Mr. Wise arose and delivered a political speech, 
and at its conclusion, said that he could Jay his hand 
upon more than one in that body who could testify 
that certain gentlemen had coine to the president, 
and had pledged themselves, that if it could be un- 
derstood that the Harrison cabinet would be suffered 
to hold their places in peace, the second bank bill 
would be postponed. 


Mr. Thompson did not believe the assertion, and 
called upon the gentleman from Va., to do so. 

Mr. Wise. Bring forth your impeachment and I 
will do it. 

Mr. Fessenden arose and expressed his reasons for 
opposing a repealof the bankrupt law, and then 
commented on the political remarks of Mr. Cushing. 
Having concluded, 

Mr. T. F. Marshall obtained the floor, but yielded to 
a motion by Mr. Bronson that the house adjourn, and 
the house adjourned. 

FRI DA, Dec. 30. Mr. Sprige, of Ky. to a question 


of privilege. He called the attention of the house to 
a document which had heretofore been presented by 


+ 
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Some discussion followed, directed to the point 
what would be the proper disposition of the docu- 
ment referred to, and involving a complaint of a si- 
milar character on the part of Mr. Profit. 


Mr. Merriwether offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the communication addressed to 
the speaker of the house, by S. Pleasanton, the fifth 
auditor of the treasury, on the 14th instant, in rela- 
tion to some remarks made in the house before that 
time by Mr. Sprigg, a member from Kentucky, which 
paper was received by the speaker and laid beſore 
the house without a knowledge of its contents, was 
not such a communication as ought to have been re- 
ceived and presented to the house, and that the same 
be withheld from the journal of this house, and the 
original be returned to the writer. 


The speaker said that if the letter alluded to had 
been opened by him and its contents read, it would 
not have been presented to the house as an official 
paper. It was found on the speaker’s table among 
the executive documents, and was endorsed in the 
form usual with official communications. It was 
not in the power of the speaker to read all these 
communications. He supposed it to be a regular 
official communication, and that it was the duty of 
the speaker to presentit. But, had he known its 
contents, he would not have presented it as an offi- 
cial paper. Had it been presented simply asa me- 
morial or petition, the house could have taken its 
own action upon it. 


The resolution of Mr. Merriwether was then a- 
dopted. 


Mr. Cooper, of Pa., from the committee on Indian 
affairs, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Whereas a resolution calling upon the president of 
the United States “to cause to be communicated to 
the house the several reports lately made to the de- 
partment of war by lieut. col. Hitchcock relative to 
the affairs of the Cherokee Indians, together with all 
information communicated by him concerning the 
frauds he was charged to investigate; also, all facts 
in possession of the executive, from any source, re- 
lating to the subject,” was adopted by this house on 
the —— day of August last: and whereas the infor- 
mation required by the said resolution has not been 
communiceted, nor any reason assigned for the de- 
lay; therefore, 


Resolved, That the president be requested to commu- 
nicate to this house when the information called for 
by the aforesaid resolution may be expected. 

The house then proceeded to the consideration of 
bills on the private calendar, and after progress 
therein, adjourned. 


Satourpay, Dec. 31. Mr. Edwards, of Missouri, 
introduced a bill of the following title, which, having 
been read twice, was referred to the committee on 
the territories, and ordered to be printed: “A bill de- 
claring whatis the northern boundary of the state of 
Missouri.” 

Mr. Edwards offered a resolution, which, after 
having been modified, on motion of Mr. Care Johnson. 
by striking outa poreon which related to maps, was 
adopted in the following form: : 

Resolved, That the report of Albert M. Lee, in re- 
ference to the northern boundary of Missouri, the 
report of captain Guion, and of lieutenant Fremont, 
in reference to the Des Moines river, and the evi- 
dence in reference to the northern boundary of Mis- 
souri, be referred to the committee on the territories 
and printed. 


Mr. E. also presented a letter of Stephen Clever, 


another of Robert Wallace, and another of Duff 


Green, all members of the convention which formed 
the constitution of the state óf Missouri, in reference 
to the northern boundary of Missouri; and also a 
letter of lieutenant J. C. Fremont, in reference to 
the rapids of the Des Moines river. All of which 
were referred to the committee on territories. 


Mr. Fillmore, from the committee of ways and 
means, reported a bill making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic-expenses of government for the 
fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1844; which was 
read twice by its title, committed to the commitice 
of the whole on the state of the union, and ordered 
to be printed. 


On motion of Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, the 
house took up the bill reported from the commit- 
tee on commerce at the last session, entitled “a 
bill to alter the mode of admeasuring the tonnage 
of ships or vessels employed in the merchant 
service of the United States.“ Mr. Kennedy ad- 
dressed the house in favor of the necessity and 
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importance of the bill, entering at some length into 
the mathematical details of the suhicect, glaneing at 
the defects of the system as naw existing. ard pomt- 


ing out the character of our present mode of admeasu- 


rement, and the insecurity that attached to it as ap- 
plied to various classes of vessels. 

Mr. Cushing contended that the bill contemplated 
an entire revolution in the mode of constructing the 
trading vessels of the country, which could not fail 
to operate seriously on all the shipping interests of 
the United States, and urged the necessity of time 
and deliberation before action was taken upon it. 
He did not say that the bill ought not to pass, but it 
certainly required much maturer reflection than had 
yet been given to it; and, with that view, he suggest- 
ed that its further consideration be postponed for a 
fortnight. 

The further consideration of the bill was postpon- 
ed until Tuesday two weeks. 

A message in writing was received from the pre- 
sident of the United States, by the hands of Robert 
Tyler, esq. his secretary. See page 289. 

A message from the president communicating docu- 
ments in regard to claims of citizens of the U. States 
against the government of Hayti was presented. 

After the further consideration of private bills, the 
house then adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Tuespay, Jan. 3. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll reported a 
resolution directing the committee on the judiciary 


to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill to 


abolish capital punishment in public; aud it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Slade moved a suspension of the 21st rule to 
enable him to offer a preamble and resolution depre- 
cating the trafic in slaves, and instructing the com- 
mittce on the district of Columbia to report a bill to 
repeal all laws in any way authorising the slave trade 
in the district. 

On his motion, the vote was, yeas 73, nays 111. 
So the rule was not suspended. 


Mr. Tillinghast submitted a resolution, which was 
referred to the committee of the whole, appropriat- 
ing $1000 to enable the secretary of the navy to 
make a survey of Narraganset bay for the purpose 
of ascertaining a point of advantage for a naval depot. 

Mr. Bowne submitted a resolution, instructing the 
committee on the judiciary to report, on Thursday 
next, a bill to refund the fine imposed on gencral 
Jackson; and moved the previous question. It was 
not seconded. 

The bill to repeal the bankrupt law was taken up. 


Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, was entitled to the 
floor. He said that he was not in suflicient health to 
address the house. 

Mr. Milton Brown then argued at Jarze in favor of 
a uniform system of bankruptcy, declaring himself 
against repeal, and confined his remarks to the sub- 
ject under debate. 

Mr. Weller addressed the house in a discursion on 
political subjects and in favor of repeal. 

Mr. Ferris, of New York, spoke in favor of repeal, 
and the house adjourned. 


Wepwnespay, Jan. 4. Mr. Fillmore, from the com- 
mittee of ways and means, reported a bill making 
appropriations for the support of the army and of the 
military academy at West Point, and for armories, 
arsenals, and munitions of war, for the half calendar 
year ending the first of July, 1843; and for the fiscal 
year beginning the first day of July, 1843, and ending 
the first day of July, 1844. ` 

The bill having been read. twice by its tille, was 
referred to the committee of the whole on the state 
of the union, and was ordered to be printed. 


Mr Pendleton, from the military committee, re— 
ported a bill for the establishment of two additional 
military posts, one at or near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river, and one between that and Council Bluffs; 
not over 1400 men of the army to be detached for 
the purpose, the former garrison to be transported by 
such portion of the navy as may be necessary, and 
making such provision as may tend to transform the 
soldiers into settlers, &c., and appropriating 8200, 000 
therefor. 

The following resolution, offered yesterday by Mr. 
Bowne, was taken up and discussed until the morn- 

udictary be 


ing hour expired: 
Resolved, That the committee on the j 
instructed to report on Thursday next the following 
bill to refund the fine imposed upon general Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans. [Here follows the bill.] 

The consideration of the bill for the repeal of the 
bankrupt law was then resumed. 


Mr. Bowne, of New York, delivered a political 
pecch. He was in favor of repeal. 

Mr. Meriwether and Mr. Pickens successively fol- 
lowed in debate, the former against, the latter in fa- 
vor of repeal; and Mr. Gordon obtaining the fluor, 
the house adjourned. 
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al es Siccks. ‘Phe Jaanas intereston the Ken- 
tacky sive bonds has been Guiy forwarded to the cast 
Wire it is payable. 

The intercst on the United States six per cent loan, 
and on treasury notes, now due, and on the Tennessee 
bonds, was paid at the Philadelphia bank on ‘Tucs- 
day. 

ANOTHER DEFAULTER. Edward H. Nicoll, late secre- 
tary of the Life Insurance and Trust company, New 
York, has absquatulated. A few years ago when he re- 
ceived the appointment he was considered a wealthy 
man. His office, and sundry individual trusts broustt 
him in about $10,000 per annum. How he has squan- 
dered all is a mystery. At a meeting of the company 
on the 4th, it was resolved “that any loss which the com- 
pany may sustain, will not impair its capital, nor exceed 
the sum of two hundred and forty thousand dollars.“ It 
is suid he has gone to Europe. 


Banxecrt Law. A resolution has past both branches 
of the Hlinois legislature instructing the delegation of 


the state in congress to vote for the immediate repeal of 


the bankrupt law. It passed the lower house by a vote 
ot 104 to 14. 


Baxx Items. Illinois. The senate by a vote of 22 
10 15, has passed the bill which provides for the breaking 
up of the banks in that state. 

Free banks, in New York. Thompson’s Reporter states 
the 
‘Total amount of the bank notes outstanding 83.630. 860 


Ageregate amount of securities held 4,553,595 
Bonds & morty’s $1,513,235 | Indiana stock 170,000 
New York stock 1,097,310 | Maine 115.000 
Illinois „ 534.000 ] Alabama ** 44.000 
Arkansas 590,000 31,000 


t 


| Kentucky “ 
Michigan - 494,000 

T'he bank of France has in her vaulis 800 barrels of 
five Irane pieces, each barrel containing fifty thousand 
franes, or about ten thousand dollars. The gold is pack 
ed away in leaden cases, containing twenty thousand 
bags of one thousand franks each in the neighborhood 
of four millions of dollars in each case; and it is repre- 
sented that an entire apartment in the vaulted depart- 
ment is filled with these cases, some of which have not 
been opened for forty years. 


Columbus Banks. The Augusta Chronicle and Sen- 
tine] of Saturday last says — The indications from Co- 
lumbus, by this morning’s mail, are rather unfavorable 
t the Insurance Bank of Columbus, and the Phænix 
Bink of the same place. We would caution the pub- 
Ne against the issues of either until further develop- 
Inents.”” 

Ohio banks. The charters of some ten or fifteen of the 
banks of Ohio expired on the Ist of January, inst. An 
effort was imade to passa bill extending the charters 
for six months; it failed in the house by a majority of 
Six. 


+ 


Junce Barron of the Philadelphia court of. sessione, 
reien his seat on the bench on the 31st ult. 


_ Coron. Four steamboats arrived at New Orleans a 
few days ago, with an nggregute freight of 10,643 bules 
of cotton. About 14,000 bales reached that port on the 
2ist ult. 

The splendid steamer Louisiana, Captain Tufts, from 
Grand Golf, arrived at that port on 19th instant with four 
thousand and forty four bales of cotton! ‘This is by long 
O ids the largest cargo ever brought to that port, and yet 
with this immense load, the guards of the Louisiana 
were at Jeasta foot above the water. In the three davs 
ending on the 23d ult. the arrivais of cotton were 24,656 
bales, against 14,259 bales cleared in the same time, leav- 
ing a stock on hand of 144,178 balus—saies itmounted to 
13,100 bales, at prices ranging within the following quo- 
tations: 

Liverpool classification, Ordinary 4253; middiing 5} 
51; middling fair 64465; fair 7427 f; good tair 8a833 good 
and fine 55 

At Charleston, in the weck ending on the 3tst ult. the 
receipts of cotton were 12,099 bags, against sales of 15,226 
bass, at 5a93 cts, fur inferior and ordinary; middiing to 
midl. fair 6465 cis; fair to fully fair 63473; good fair and 
good 73485; Sea Island sold at 13422 tor inferior to good; 
middling fine and fine 26435 eis. ; extra fine 45 cents and 
upwards, 

Cotton trade of Boston. The quantity of new crop 
cotton imported into Boston, frozi the Ist October, 1842, 
to the 3lst December, amounts 24,947 bales. Last year, 
during the same period, it was only 15,441; making 
9,506 bales more than last year. 


Coar. Bituminous coal has recently been found in 
Augusta, Oneida county, New York, on the f rni of one 
A. M. Porter who made the discovery while digging a 
we and has consequently, been offered $20,090 for his 

arm. 

Wesaw, a weck or two since, a fracmentof bituminous 
coal found on Skunk river, below Augusta in this coun- 
ty, which was thrown out while digging a well. Like 
specimens have also boen found on Flint. Sufficient 
evidences exist that large deposites of this article exis! 
on bath those rivers, to warrant those particularly inte- 
rested in making a thorough search tor this valanble 
mineral, [Iowa Hawkeye, Sept. 22 


Croton Works. The actual outlay for the Croton 
Water, including all expenses, is $11,395,775, aud it is 


estimated that a further sum of half a million to complete 
the aqueduct bridge over the Harlem river, and $20,000 
for pipes sull to be laid, will be needed. ‘The eost of the 
stremure complete may be stated at teehee and a half 


millons of dollurs. Or this suin, trout 9 to 10 ul. ens 


bear ö percent. interest, and the residue 7 per ceut. ‘The 
annual interest is $665,000, 

An interesting report has been made on the subject of 
the means to be devised by which this isto be provided 
13 and a sinking fund for the ultimate payment of the 

ebvis. 


Henry Cray renched New Orleans on the 22d ult. 
His reception must have been enthusiastic. The whole 
population were in motion; shouts, processions, the roar 
ae and every demonstration of respect was exhi- 

ited. 


Dreanfur Storm aT Maprira. Tornadoes visited this 
Island on the 24th and 26th October last, even more aw- 
ful than that of the 9th October, 1503. Up wards of fifty 
lives were lost. Torrents of rain descended from the 
Mountains as if a new ocean was sweeping over the land 
desolating every thing in its impetuosity. All the bridges 
are swept away—the shipping wrecked—buildings pros- 
rated. The Island appeared to be in a perfect tremor 
day was cnoverted into night—and universal dismay pre- 
valed. The loss of property is estimated at 82.5040, 0000. 
Great suffering will be experienced by the inhalntants 
unless prompt relief be sent to them from other and 
more fortunate parts of the world from which they are 
isviated. 


Dearus. During last week in New Vork, 339, of 
which, 64 were under (wo years of age—17 died of con- 
sumption. In Philadelphia, 100, of which 20 were un- 
der one year—16 died of consumption. In Baltimore, 
(during the week before last), 23, uf which 8 were under 
l year,—7 were tree colored and 2 slaves. During the 
week ending the 34 inst., 57, of which W were under 1 
year, 1! were free colored, and 4 slaves. 


Dr. N. Porrer, late professor in the university of Mary- 
land, and one of the most esteemed members of the 
medical profession in this city, died suddenly on the 
morning of the 2d inst. 


Doss. A French paper states that the contraband 
trade carried on by dogs on the frontier of France next 
10 Belgium, continues to increase in strength and activity, 
00 aber of dogs thus employed is estimated at 


Divers. The St. Louis Republican says that five 
diving bells, each with a full complement of hands, have 
lately been employed on the Mississippi river and its 
tributaries taking oul property lost in the wrecks of boats. 
Some of them, it is stated, have found ita profitable busi- 
ness, and expect still larger profits next year from the 
great losses of this season. 


Distress IN Qrerec. Not one tenth of the persons 
formerly employed in ship building are now engaged 
—the wages, which were ten shillings per day, are now 
reduced to twenty pence! but market's are abundant and 
produce very low. 


Errror M. M. Noau, has retired from the charge of 
the Union, ati N. York. l 


FriscohraL Bisnor. At Boston, the Rev. Manton 
Eustburn, late of N. V. has been consecrated bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, for the diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Evecrion. Cel. Sewer, of Hartford county, Md. was 
elected representative to congress from the third dis- 
trict on Monday last, to supply the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of James W. Williams. 

Col. S. was nominated by a Van Buren convention, 
and there was no regular opposition. Very few votes, of 
course, were taken; Baltimore county gave Sewell 692; 
Rutledge, 174. 

A special election of a representative to fill the vacan- 
cy necusjoned by the resignation of F. Kennett, esq. 
was to be held in Missouri on the 3lst uli. Lous Du 
Brauel and A. R. Corbin, are candidates. 


Frovr. The inspections of last week in Baltimore 
was 14.733 bbls. and 417 half bbls. Prices from wag- 
on, $3 87; selling price. $4. 

The iaspections of flour in Richmond, in the quarter 
ending on the 31st ult.* were—71,536 bbls. superfine, 
2.413 half bbls., 4,377 bbls. fine, 814 bbls. middlings, 
1,018 bbls. conde:nued. 


Frees. Five large stores were burnt, including the 
corner of Water and Fletcher streets, New York, on 
the night of the 29th ult. Loss estimated at $250,000. 
Another fire on the morniag of the 30th, destroyed se- 
veral buildings in Broad, between Water and Front 
streets, Thie calico printing establishinent of Israel 
Saunders, esq., near Providence, R. J., with 25,000 
piers bleached cotton cloth init was burnt on the 27th 
ultimo. 


GronocicaAn surveys. Doctor Jackson's geological 
survey of the state of New Hatnpshire has resulted in the 
discovery of various mines of copper and iron. One of 
copper mmes in Coos county is supposed to be inexhaus- 
uble, yiclding 33 per cent. pure copper, of a superior 
quality, which with expense of one cent the pound for 
transportation. can be brought to Boston in any quantity. 

Dr. Percival’s report on the geology of Connecticut, 
wiih a geological map, is now published and ready for 
delivery to those entitled io copies in pursuance of a vote 
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ſof the legislature of that state, under whose auspices ‘h 

survey was made. The survey was commenced unis 
‘the administration of gov. Edwards, in 1835, and ai) % 
iti teembroce all ibe ingianecs dependent on the s2 
tural structure of the entire state, and becomes an = 
portant link in the geolugical history of our country. 


Income. ‘Fhe annnual productive income of rea. se 
tate in England, is etimaied al 8296, 000, O00. 


ISRAELITES RECOGNIZED aS BRETHREN. A Jew banke, 
(M. Cohen of Antwerp,) has been nominated kante: s 
the Spanish order of Isabella. The country, in whies 3 
Jew some scores of years back could not set tus im 
without incurring the risk of being burnt alive, now de. 
corates him with an order. - 


The Jews in New York, according to the Phila: 


phia Inquirer, are ten thousand in number. Tagg cai: 
six synagogues. Their benevolent society has in tr 


last year collected about 5,000 and expended about 1 
dollars. The legal liabilities they still he under in sra 
countries of Murope, and the strong prejudices lber 
there have to encounter, are, it is said, d wing mad 
the Jews to seek refuge in the United States. 


MOovONGAELA NAVIGATION. We learn that Mew 
Lothrop and Morehead of this city, and judge Segal 
of Lewisburg, Pa., have contracted to complete tne im 
provement of the Monongahela during the ensuing viv. 

[Pittsburg Adaut. 


Nanvoo, II. On the Xh ult. in the legistacere of 1b 
nois, a motion was made to repeal the extras d 
charter of Nauvoo, the Mormon city. The Lou: 
' Journal says there was in the house one Mormon mea- 
| ber, Jo Smith's brother, who made an earnest appeal io 
the loco focos as a party to sustain his pepe aad their 
city charters, inasmuch as all the Mormoas had voed, 
atthe last elecuon, for the loco foco ucket. No voc 
was taken. 

A paragraph is going the roundsin the publi: papes, 
which states that the splendid temple of the Mores 
at Nauvoo is completed. It must have been by mins 
f so, for trom appearances afew weeks ago, i 8 
take at Jeast seven years to finish it 


Pork. There bas been a large business in criz 
and curing done at this season at Cincinnati. Prs 
have ranged from 1,625 to $2.00. A sow wreizhine 47 
pounds and her family of pigs weighing over 4 cam. £ 
the Berkshire and Bo field breeds is mentioned as ase 
cimen, cut at Davis' establishinent. 


Raff. ROAD Irews. The Boston Post says. the gree: = 
ceipts week before last of the western razlroad, a 
$7,500; being nearly 8200 more than the prenious wes. 
Deducting statements and losses incident to c leena, 
the total income for fifty-two weeks will be just ab. a 
$500,000; one-half of which wal cover the ermax 
upon this year’s business. 


Rary. The quantity of rain which fell in Pauade!n_2, 
during the year 1342, was 49} inches. 


Sranish Siver Mines. During the 193 years th: 
the mines of Almaden have been conducted on aco“ 
of the Spanish government, there have been £53.»'- 
000 sterling worth of silver, coined and nacsce:, 
bronght into circulation in the markets of Eurape. Ut 
of the yearly produce not more than a fourth part f % 
amounting to about £150,000, is available in the sise 
of revenue to the Spanish government, after the pavines: 
of all expenses. A depth has now been atiniatz +f 
nearly 800 feet in the seventh or deepest level of ic 
works, where the ore presents no apparent aleran u 
quality or diminution in breadth of the iinmense tes 
in which it is contained. 


Stream Boat Items. The Great Western was to «aie 
Liverpool for New York on the IIth. 

The Pualto, from White River to Little Rock, se 
a snag on the 19th, thirty miles below that town, aai 
sunk in seven feet water. 

The Nashville on her way from Ouachita to New . 
leans, with 650 bales of cotton, struck a snag on + 
night of the Sth inst. 25 miles above Harrisonburg. * 
sunk ina few minutes: The boat ts a total los pan 
uf the cotton was saved in a damaged state. 


The steamer Lichter, which has been ice bomi : 
Grand Island, caught fire a few days since, and wis 
consumed. The Lighter was owned at Piitsburg. ar: 
has been running in the Illinois river trade during tte 
low water. 


Srece. The Emeline, Captain Davidson, bronz: 
$237,424 to N. Orleans from ‘Tampico. a few days Ser. 
A conducta was expected to reach Tampico on the 1 
ult. with $1,500,000, of which $200,000 was for N. (V. 
‘leans. An English man-of-war brig was to uke mus 
of the remainder. 

The U. S. stoop of war Falmouth, landed $130.02 1: 
New Orleans on the 22d ult. from Vera Cruz. Tic +i 
St. Lawrence, from Liverpoul, landed 8159, 000 ther. <a 
the 20:h ult. 

The whole nmount of specie received at N. Oram 
from the Let September last up to the 23d December, i 
seed to be $4,306,706. Additional sums have sucs 
been received. 

The packet ship Dachesse Orleans, from Hira 
brought 855,000 in specie, mostly ia five fraue piece, 
at New York. 


TREASURY NOTES. The treasury notes outetan!':; 
on the Ist January, inst., amounted to $11,097,275 33 
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Si E EEE 
Trans-aTLantic. The latest news from Europe 

is by the packet ship England from Liverpool, bring- 

ing dates to Dec. Sth, five days later than last advi- 
ces. The news in England from Bombay was to 

Nov. Ist. 

«The hon. the governor in council is pleased to an- 
nounce for general information, that the ratification 
of the treaty by the emperor of China was received 
by her majesty’s plenipotentiary, and forwarded 
from Nankin to England on the 16th of Sept. by the 
hon. company's steam frigate Auckland.” 

The proceedings of the British armies in the 
neighborhood of Cabul have been eminently success- 
ful. The whole of the British prisoners have been 
liberated from the hands of the Atfghans. Their 
number was 31 officers, 9 ladies and 12 children, 
with 51 European soldiers, 2 clerks and 4 women, 
making in all 109 persons, who had suffered the hor- 
rors of captivity from the 10th of January to the 
Qist and 27th of Sept. The meeting between the 
veteran General Sale and his wife and daughter is 
described as highly affecting. Akbar Khan is now a 
fugitive in Kohistan. Captain Bygrave is liberated. 
The process of destroying all the Affghan strong- 
holds was being accomplished. On the 29th Sept., 
Istaliff was demolished. After destroying the post 
of Chareekar, the army of Pollock and Nott, 18,000 
men, would abandon Cabul and return to the Indus. 


CUBA AND HAYTI. 

The correspondent of the New Orleans Bee writes 
as follows from Havana, under date of 24th ult:— 

The Spanish vessels captured by the blacks of St. 
Domingo,have been released by president Boyer, and 
arrived in our port a few days since. They consist- 
ed of the polacre Golondrina, capt. Fabregas, and the 
barque Carmen. ‘The facts in relation to this strange 
affair are these: The Spanish vessels were sailing at 
a short distance from the coast, when they were 
hailed by a Haytien covette, and ordered to lay to, 
atthe same time a blank cartridge being fired at 
them. On the refusal of the Spaniards to obey this 
order, they were attacked with shotted caanon.— 
Being without the means of resistance, and at the 
mercy of the Haytiens, they lay to, and were imme- 
diately boarded by the St. Domingo corvette, their 
officers and crews taken on board the latter vessel, 
and the polacre and bark carried by the negroes into 
Port au Prince. 

On their arrival, the news was immediately des- 
patched to president Boyer, who manifested great 
displeasure at the conduct of his navy, and ordered 
the commander of the corvette to be put in irons. In 
the absence of the Spanish consul, the representative 
of France offered his mediation. Through his ef- 
forts, the captains of the Spanish vessels were set at 
liberty, their vessels restored to them, and the sum 
of $2,000 awarded as an indemnity for 50 ounces of 
gold stolen by the negroes—reserving to the Spanish 
government to demand such reparation as the insult 
to her flag might call for. President Boyer has ad- 
dressed a very long despatch to governor Valdez, 
full of protestations of regret for this untimely affair 
assuring him that he entirely condemns the conduct 
of the negro captain, and that he will neglect nothing 
to testify bis friendship and respect for the Spanish 
government. The expedition from Havana and St. 
Jago is still hovering near the coast of St. Domingo, 
and we are uninformed of the instructions given to 
the commander. 


TEXAS. 

Dates from Houston to the 24th ult. state that Mr. 
Camayel, minister from France to the republic of 
Texas, had arrived at Galveston on his way to the 
seat of government. 

Mr. Riley, late minister to the U. States, reached 
the seat of government on the 17th ult. 

The president of the republic had issued a procla- 
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wines imported into the country. 

The congress had transacted no business of impor- 
tance. The senate had passed a bill repealing the 
duties on sundry articles of merchandise, such as 
iron, steel, salt, sugar, coffee, and provisions gene- 
rally. The house of representatives had reconsider- 
ed its vote by which a bill was passed abolishing the 
tariff of duties and declaring the ports of Texas free, 
and postponed the further consideration of the sub- 
ject to the 30th December. It was supposed that the 
bill could not pass. The house, by resolution, had 
again instructed its committee on foreign relations to 
inquire inlo the expediency of annexing the republic to 
the United States. Orders had also been introduced 
to inquire into the expediency of confiscating the es- 
tates of traitors and enemies to the government. 
and to establish a Sabbath or day of rest throughout 
the republic. 

On the 18th ult. a messenger arrived at Washing- 
ton from the Wacoe village with news that the re- 
presentatives of twenty-one tribes of Indians had ar- 
rived at that place, where they were awaiting the 
arrival of commissioners to conclude a treaty of 
peace. 

The army, numbering eight hundred effective men, 
had marched for Mexico; and, when last heard from, 
were within a few miles of Laredo, which town they 
hoped to surprise, as it contained but twenty or thir- 
ty Mexican soldiers. 

A party of volunteers from Victoria, under the 
command of capt. Owen, had destroyed the Mexican 
settlement of New Bahia, better known as Carlos’ 
Rancho, inconsequence of the settlers having repeat- 
edly manifested hostility to the Texian people resid- 
ing its vicinity. 

Many planters were turning their attention to the 
culture of sugar and cotton, with good promise of 


success. 
MEXICO. 

News is to the 19th Dec. General Guittarez of 
the department of St. Louis, and General Canalizo, 
of Puebla, have declared for the dissolution of the 
congress, and the garrison of Vera Cruz is expec 
to follow suite, for the purpose of carrying into exe- 
cution the intrigues of Santa Anna to concentrate 
all power in himself. The expedition to Campeachy 
has accomplished nothing decisive as yet and is suf- 
fering with repulses and sickness. Reinforcements 
are on their way. 

News has arrived at Vera Cruz, from the west, of 
the occupation of Monterey, a town in California, 
by commodore Jones, of the frigate United States 
and corvelte Cyane. He held the town about two 
days and then gave it up, declaring that he took the 
town in consequence of a report that war was de- 
clared by the United States against Mexico. 

The Mexican general in command gave informa- 
tion of a body of 3,000 Texians marching towards 
Rio Grande. Campeachy still holds out against the 
government of Mexico. The garrison of this city 
1 Cruz) is momentarily expected to declare in 
avor of the revolution against congress. 

Mr. W. E. Dryden, with seven other Americans, 
who had been conſiued nearly twelve months in Chi- 
huahua, have been liberated by the Mexican govern- 
ment through the interposition of the U. States mi- 
nister. 

G. S. Curson, esq., bearer of despatches from our 
minister at Mexico to the secretary of state, arrived 
at New Vork on Sunday last, and proceeded to 
Washington.] 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 

Thomas W. Wyman, to be captain in the navy; 
John S. Nicholas, commander; Samuel F. Dupont, 
do; Wm. L. Hudson, do; Simon F. Blunt, lieutenant; 
William Taylor Smith,do; William May,do; Henr 
H. Lewis, do; Joseph P. Sanford, do; George W. 
Harrison, do. 


CONSUL. The president of the United States 
has recognised A. Orr, of Indiana, as consul of Swit- 
zerland for the states of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Michigan, and the territories of Wisconsin 
and Iowa. 
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the United States met at the capitol, agreeably to 
law. There were present Roger B. Taney, chief 


justice; Smith Thompson, John McLean, Henry 


Baldwin and John Catron, associate judges. 

John M. Krum, Esq. of Missouri, John Hogan and 
John Lorimer Graham, Esqs. were admitted attorneys 
and counsellors of this court. 


PARDON. The president of the United States 
has pardoned James Sanderlin, convicted last spring 
in the United States district court, of abstracting 
money from the mail gand sentenced to fifteen years 
imprisonment. 


THE NAVY. 

We learn from the Norfolk papers that orders have 
been received to fit out immediately the United States 
frigate Macedonian and sloops of war Warren and 
St. Louis, now lying at the Gosport navy yard; and 
that the officers and crew of the Constitution are to be 
transferred to the Brandywine, destined for the West 
India station. 

Orders have been received at the navy yard, 
Brooklyn, to fitthe new frigate Savannah for service 
iosmediately—destination not known. 

The sloop of war Falmouth, at Pensacola, has re 
ceived orders to return immediately to Vera Cruz. 
The brig of war Dolphin, also at Pensacola, has re- 
ceived sailing orders for Campeachy. The sloop of 
war Ontario, also at Pensacola, is about to sail for 
New Orleans, where she will remain for some time 
as a receiving ship. 

The National Intelligencer says: The U. States 
steamer Union made the first trial of her propellers 
on Wednesday afternoon, in a short run dowr the 
river. We understand that Lieut. Hunter (her com- 
mander and the inventor of her peculiar propelling 
power) has expressed himself highly gratified with 
the result.“ 


Mediterranean squadron. The ship Alkmar, Capt. 
Eustis, arrived at Norfolk on Tuesday in 56 days 
from Port Mahon, and 37 days from Gibraltar. Capt. 
Eustis states that the Farfield sailed from Port Ma- 
hon about ten days, and the Columbus 74, frigate 
Congress, and sloop of war Preble, two days previous 
to his sailing, destination unknown. It was supposed 
they were bound for Genoa, thence to Spezzia, 
where they would winter; the officers and crew all 
well. Doctor John O' Conner Barclay, from the Pre- 
ble, Midshipmen Duvall and Oakley, from the Co- 
lumbus, Brown from the Congress, and Baldwin from 
the Preble, and a detachment of seamen and marines, 
came passengers. 


The naval court of inquiry in the case of the Somers 
is yet engaged in hearing the testimony of witnesses 
on the subject of the mutiny. The following trans- 
lation of the contents of the paper which was written 
in Greek characters, and found in Mr. Spencer’s 
locker. It is contained in the testimony of Mr. Rod- 
gers, by whom it was translated, and who identified 
the original papers as presented to the court: 

Translation of the paper. 

Certain. P. Spencer, E. Andrews, McKinley, 
Wales. . 

Doustrut. Wilson, f McKee.t Warner, f Green, f 
Godfrey, Van Velsor, Sullivan, Howard, Gallia. f 


To be kept, nolens volens. 

Sibley, Scott, Van Brunt, Smith, Whitmore, Dick- 
inson, the doctor, Gannabrantz, Strammer, Rodman, 
Clark, Nevers, Velsor, Corning. 

Wheel—Mc Kee. 

Arm chest—McKinley. 

Cabin—Spencer, Small, Wilson. 

Ward room Spencer. 

Steerage Spencer, Small, Wilson. 

There were also the following explanatory notes: 

“Those on the list of doubtful who are marked 
with a cross will probably be induced to join before 
the project is carried into execution. The remainder © 
will probably join when the thing is done—if not, 
they must be forced. 

“If any not marked down wish to join after it is 
done, we will pick out the best, and dispose of the 
rest.“ 

All of the names except E. Andrews were of per- 
sons on board the Somers there was no one bearing 
chat name on board. 
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| MAINE. 

Lectstature. This body met at Augusta, on 
Wednesday, and wus organized by the hon. Edward 
Kavanagh, as president of the senate, and of David 
Dunn, as speaker of the house. ‘The speech of Mr. 
Dunn, upon taking the speaker's chair, is admirable. 
Gentlemen of the house of representatives: 

I thank you kindly for this election of speaker, and 
it shall be my constant endeavor faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties assigned me. I hope, gentlemen, 
your session will be a profitable one and a short one. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

THE LEGISLATURE adjourned on the 22d ultimo, 
after a session of fifty-nine days, in which nineteen 
acts and twenty-nine resolutions were passed. The 
resolutions refuse to make congressional districts, as 
required by congress—reject the state's share of the 
land money—furbid the circulation of small notes, 
except certain denomimations, aud denounce the ta- 
riff, bankrupt law, and distribution. 

Whig nommnation. Col. Joseph Cilley, of Not- 
tingham, has been nominated by the whigs as their 
candidate for governor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE LEGISLATURE convened at Boston on the 4th 
inst. P. W. Leland, V. B. was chosen president of 
the senate, having received 12 votes out of 23. Of 
the remaining 11, 9 were for Josiah Quincy, jr.;— 
Lewis Josselyn, V. B. was elected clerk.— 14 to 10. 

In the house of representatives, Luther S. Cushing 
was chosen clerk, having received 176 votes, against 
173 for John A. Bowles. 

There was much difficulty in choosing a speaker, 
which was not effected until the fourth ballot took 
place. The following was the result. The whole 
number of votes 351; necessary to a choice 176. 

lst 2d 34d Ath 
Thos. Kinnicut, eae 173 174 175 
Seth J. Thomas, V. B. 173 175 175. 3 
Lewis Williams, 4 2 172 
Daniel P. King. whig, 176 

Mr. King was conducted to the chair, and briefly 
returned his thanks. Mr. King represents the town 
of Danvers and was president of the senate ior two 
or three years. 
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VERMONT. 

Asyium ron THE Insane. The sixth annual re- 

rt at this institution represents it to have been high- 
iy prosperous during the past year. During the six 

ears of its existence, 424 insane persons have parta- 
15 of its advantages; of these, 311 have been dis- 
charged. Of those who have been discharged, 179 
have been restored to reason. No serious accident 
has occurred to any of the inmates, and uo suicides 
have occurred. 

During the past year, 101 patients have been ad- 
mitted, and there were 95 inmates al the commence 
ment of the year, making 196 in all; of these d3 have 
been discharged, leaving 113 now in the Asylum. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE LEGISLATURE met at Harrisburg on the 3d 
inst. The senate organized by choosing Benjamin 
Crispin, (V. B.) for speaker, who received 17 votes; 
Mr. Heister, (whig), 13, and 2 scattering. 

The house of representatives chose H. B. Wright, 
(V. B.), speaker. He received 56 votes; J. Fore- 
man, (whig), 39; scattering 2. 

Mr. Wright, on taking his seat, made a few very 
appropriate remarks, alluding particularly to the 
present condition of the public credit, and calling 
upon the members to sustain the public faith, and 
frown down all attempts at repudiation. 

U. S. senator. Twenty-three gentlemen were 
nominated in the Pennsylvania legislature as candi- 
dates for U. S. senator. Mr. Buchanan headed the 
liat, and was re-elected for six years from the 4th of 
March next, on the Ist ballot. The vote stood Bu- 
chanan 74, Banks 54. 

ImpeacHMENT oF Gov. Porter. On Friday, a 
memorial was presented to the Pennsylvania house 
of representatives, praying for the impeachment 
and trial of his excellency the governor, for his 
course in relation to the banks, especially in regard 

to the 99,000 dollars said to have been received in 
the case of the U States bank. The memorial was 
signed by Andrew Miller, and others of Philadelphia, 
and citizens of the commonwealth, and was referred 
10 a select committee consisting of Messrs. Elwell, 
McCaslin, Robinson, Kerr and Parke. 
MARYLAND. 

ANNAPOLIS asp ELN Ripee RAIL Roap company 
The fiith annual report of the company has been laid 
before the legislature. The road has now been 


| 
Between Annapolis 

and Baltimore 1.2223 . 
Between Annapolis ; 

and Washington 410 119 at 1371 727 373 
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twenty-one months in operation, though not yet com- 
pleted so as to communicate with navigable water at 
| Annapolis, having halted at the “town gate,” a quar- 
ter of a mile from the wharf, and thereby excluding 
itself frem a material portion of trade which it 
micht have derived if connected immediately with 
navigation. 
The directors take the worst half of the last year 
that is from April to October, to exhibit their opera- 
tions from. 
During that period their recetrrs have 
been 85,428 19 
Exrenpitcures—making road, re- 
paire, wages, salaries, &c. 
Serip, (included in the receipts 
above) burnt and cancelled 992 
Sc rip of the company on hand 487 87 
Cash paid treasurer western shore 512 00 
—-— 5,299 64 


3 307 39 
37 


to the state treasurer for interest, is equivalent to the 
interest accrued on the debts of the company for the 
six months, showing that even under present disad- 
vantages the road more than supports itself. 

But besides this:— 

Of the amount received from the travel of this 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, with which 
it connects, derives without any outlay scarcely on 
their part, as is shown in the last column of the fol- 
lowing statement of the travel on the road for the 


| 


above six months, viz: 
Passengers. Way pus. 


$ B. & O. R. R. 


719 at 1123 


82.599 75 

Of these receipts. according to an act of the last 
session, seren-fifleenths, (amounting to 51.352 S1,) are 
appropriated towards paying the debts oi the company 
which were assumed by the state. 

The travel and receipts by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road company from the Annapolis road from 
Ist January to Ist October 1842 was, 
5.146 passengers between A. & B. at 1 


22 85,789 25 
do. 7 


1.685 75 


— 


] 
1.226 do. A. & W. at 1 3 


Total for the eizht months 87 475 00 

Of which seven-fifteenths is 33,141 66 leaving 

over 84, 000 to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
company for eight months operation. 


CHESAPEAKE AND Omio NAT. The board of di- 
rectors of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company, 
through the president of the company, have made 
their annual report to the governor, to be Jaid before 
the general assembly. From it we learn that eigh- 
teen and three-tenths miles remain unfinished to com- 
plete the canal to Cumberland, and the estimated cost 
to complete it is one million five hundred and forty- 
five thousand dollars. All work on the canal has 
been suspeuded, and until provision be made for the 
purpose, no further progress can be made in the 
work, however favorable the circumstances of the 
limes may be to its prosecution. ‘Tie follow ing were 
the liabilities of the company on the Ist December, 
1832: 

On account of scrip out- 
standing 

Interest thereon 

On account of bonds of 
the company 


$491,645 50 
56,799 80 $548,445 30 


188,855 85 


Interest thereon 15,830 39 

160,321 15 
86,264 24 
43,000 00 


Balance due to contractors 

For lands condemned (estimated) 

From amount overdrawn in Chesapeake 
Bank of Baltimore 

Other outstanding claims for repairs, 
&c. (estimated) 


4,113 38 


81.112, 714 83 
For iùterest due the state of Maryland 
on two million dollars Joan 405,000 00 


— 


Total liabilities of the company on the 

Ist December, 1842 $1,517,714 83 

Retrenchment has been the order of the day, and 
in the compensation of the officers there has been 
a reduction last year of $11,867 50. The number 
of officers bas been reduced as low as can be, con- 
sistent with the requirements of the charter and the 
wants ofthe company. ‘The tolls on the finished por- 


tion of the work during the last year amounted to! 
but falling Of which 642 hogsheads and 0,972 barrels were re: 
: ceived by the Tide water canal. 


554, 000 —an increase over lormer years, 
‘short of the anticipations of the board. 


The scrip redeemed, added to the above payment | 


Interest thereon 11,714 91 
— — 200,570 76 
On ac't. of acceptances 
of contractors’ drafts 144,490 76 , 


The whole amount of scrip outstanding on the Ist 
December, 1841, was $521,339 25, showing that the 
company have redeemed during the last twelve 
months the sum of $29.693 75, all of which has been 
destroyed and burnt. This amount has been received 
principally in payment of those portions of the tolls 
which have not been required in current funds. To 
this may also be added the scrip for the lots and 
warehouses sold in Georgetowy, amounting to the 
sum of $8,790, which is now due and will be receiv- 
ed in the course of a few days. ‘This will make the 
aggregate of scrip redeemed in the last year amount 
to the sum of $38,483 75 and the whole amount 
outstanding will then be $422,855 50. 

The report concludes with soliciting aid, in such 
form as may secm best, from the legislature, to com- 
plete the canal to Cumberland. 


Bartimore Ixspections ror 1842. Number of 
beef, cattle, and hogs, weighed at the state scales in 
1342, and their weight: 


Number. Weicht. 
Beef cattle, ` 14,224 13.326.348 
Hogs, i 10,809 2,119,451 


25.033 Ibs. 15,445,799 
Inspection of fish for 1842. 


bls. hf. hbls. 
Shad 11,036 567 
Herrings 42,501 205 
53,537 772 

Inspection of flour for 1842. 

bbls. hf. bbls. 
Howard strect 326.994 6,566 
City mills 193,358 20 326 

Susquehanna 24,449 

544.801 26,962 


Besides the above there were inspected during the 
year 5,436 barrels and 34 half barrels rye flour. and 
715 hogsheads, 7,772 barrels and 437 half barrels 
corn meal. 

We subjoin the inspections of flour for the last 
twelve years: 


Years. Barrels. Hf. barrels. Total in bbls. 
1&30, 587,875 19.859 597,504 
1831, 544,373 21,537 595.141 
1832, 518,674 17.644 527.446 
1833, 524.620 18.072 533.656 
1834, 480.733 17.254 489.365 
1835, 516,600 21.433 527,256 
1836, 393.924 13 593 400.70 
1847. 391.676 14.777 499 054 
18.38, 420.636 19.223 430.247 
1839, 550.982 19.786 560.875 
1840, 764.115 31 606 779.913 
1841. 613.016 31.716 628,974 
1342, 544,801 96,902 558,282 
Inspection of leather for 1842. os 
Sole leather and rough skiruing 242,256 sides 


Inspection of bulter and lard for 1542. 


Kegs. bbls. hl. bbis. Firkins. 
Butter 13,989 6 20 10 
Lard 26,657 1.314 484 
40,646 1,320 504 10 
Inspection of beef and pork for 1842. 
me bbis. hf. bbls. qr. bbls. 
Beef 4.488 1,633 26⁵ 
Pork 9.343 217 
13,831 1.850 265 


Inspection of tobacco for 1842. 
Amount of tobacco remaining in the state 
warehouses in the city of Baltimore, on the hhds. 


Ist January, 1842 7.836 
Amount inspected during the year 1842 46 639 
54,505 

Amount exported and consumed in 1842 44.846 
Leaving on hand on the 31st Dec. 1842 9,659 


70,000 00| The kinds inspected during the year were as fol- 
, lows: 


hhda. 

Maryland 33,653 
Ohio 11,519 
Kertucky 988 
Virginia 333 
Missouri 120 
Indiana 16 
Pennsylvania 8 
North Carolina 2 

46.630 


Inspections of whiskey for 1842. 
1.904 hogsheads. OO 254 barrels. 


—. à 
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VIRGINIA. 
OPULATION. From a tabular statement of the 
iber of inhabitants in each county in Virginia, 
following aggregates are deduced: 


re are free white males, 371,223 
do. do. females, 369,745 
— — 740,968 
e colored males, 23,818 
do. females, 26,024 
— 49842 
res— males, 228,661 
» females, 229,320 
443,987 
1,239,796 


here are 448,987 slaves. As five slaves count as 
e free persons, in fixing the number of represen- 
‘es from the state, it follows that the representa- 
value of the slaves of Virginia, is 269,391 
which add the amount of free persons, 

ack and white, 790,810 


we have the federal representative num- 
r of 1,060,201 
‘srituTe FOR Dear anp Doms. We learn from 
Richmond Compiler that the institution for the 
‘ation of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, at 
nton, in that state, is in a most flourishing condi- 
The pupils are said to have made successful 
incement in their studies, and surprising progress 
e manufacture of different articles. The blind 
e not only strong and serviceable brushes, but 
8 ones; and the deaf and dumb are em- 
ed in cabinet making, cordwaining, printing and 
-binding, with great auei success. 


GEORGIA. 

SPECIAL ELECTION to fill the vacancy occasion- 
the death of Mr. Habersham, has no doubt re- 
l in favor of the whig candidate Crawrorp, 
his opponent McDovucanp. In thirty-two coun- 
‘rawford’s majority is over four thousand votes. 
e hon. John McPherson Berrien, U.S. senator 
Georgia, has written a letter to some friends at 
mah, in which he says, “I ask ‘the whig party 
atham county’ to belicve,—I entreat my friends 
1eighbors,’ to feel and to be assured, that the 
itutional rightsof an American senator, shall 
be sacrificed in my person,” This letter is by 
f a reply to the late resolutions of the Georgia 
ature. 


ALABAMA. 

ITED STATES SENATOR RE-ELECTED. Hon. A. P. 
y was on the 19th ult. re-elected a senator of 
Inited States for the state of Alabama, for the 
of six years from the 4th of March next, when 
esent term of service will expire. 

ES oF Unitep States Lanns postponep. The 
ent of the United States has directed that the 
of the public lands in the state of Alabama, 
. were advertised to take place at the land offices 
ntsville and Lebanon, in January and February, 
postponed until April and May next. 

tp. The East Alabamian says: The broken 
in some parts of Randolph and Tallapoosa 
ies, are said to abound with the precious mine- 
In the latter county, a considerable number of 
is have recently made entries of land with a 
to commence mining operations immediately. 
old is found, we are informed, in what miners 
‘rock veins, „ and a yield is obtained by crush- 
a rock in some rude wooden contrivance, of 2 
wts. per day to the hand. Ina short time, we 
confident expectations, the pure bullion will be 
dentiful in this vicinity. 


‘RENCHMENT. A bill has lately passed both 
es of the legislature of Alabama reducing the 
of the governor from $3,500 to $2,500; that of 
dges of the supreme court from 82, 600 to 
each, to include the labor of reporting their 
Ons; the salaries of the circuit judges and chan- 
from 2.000 to $1,500 each. ‘The retrench- 
itlected by the bill is about $8,000. 


LOUISIANA. 
licipality notes, amounting to $393,000, were 
ned on the 23d ult., at New Orleans, ‘at the 
suse, in presence of the finance committee of 
sond municipality. 


ARKANSAS. 
Arkansas house of representatives comprise 
mbers, of whom 37 are farmers, 14 lawyers, 6 
ians, 6 merchants, 1 carpenter, 1 blacksmith, 
tanner. The senate comprise 16 farmers and 
ers. 
: oldest member of the house is 60 years of age, 


BANKS, 


MARYLAND. JSALTIMORE BANKS? STATEMENTS.— 

The following statement gives a condensed view 
of the condition of the eleven banks in this city, now 
in operation:— 
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BANK, INCLUDING THE BRANCHES, ON THR FIRST Mon- 
pay In Dec. 1842. 
Debt outstanding $4,196,598 08 


Sterling bills 11,884 85 
Stocks 98,631 00 
Loan to the commonwealth of Virginia 119,000 00 
Specie 712,028 51 
Notes of other banks 187,674 68 


Real estate 216,225 47 
Bank notes stolen from office at Dan- 
ville, stamped, cancelled, and not sup- 
posed to be valid against the bank 72,135 00 
$5,544,177 59 


$2,663 325 00 
1,720,937 50 
695,500 59 
123,957 19 


242,430 36 
86,635 76 


6,391 19 
$9,544,177 59 


Capital stock 
Notes in circulation 
Individual deposites 
Due to other banks 
Contingent fund 
New surplus fund 
Profits of the institution p 
In transitu between mother bank and 
branches 


39,901 3] 
02,529 05 


[The foregoing statement is certified by five of the 
directors, and sworn to by the cashier.] 


Ouro Banks. Twelve of the specie paying banks 
of Ohio, whose charters expired on the 31st ult. have 
ceased to do business. We learn from the Cincinnati 
Gazette that the legislature of Ohio has not only re- 
fused to extend their charters, for business purposes, 
but with a spirit of severity which itis difficult to ac- 


— 


1842, is about ſour millions oſ dollars, and the — . 1822 is about four millions of dollars, and the capital 


of ten remaining banks is about the same. One half 
the banking capital of Ohio is thus withdrawu from 
active business, and the remainder will be rendered, 
to a great extent, inactive, by the adverse action of 
the legislature. 

Among the institutions thus competled to close is 
the Franklin bank of Cincinnati, the management of 
which is thus spoken of.: 

“The winding up the Franklin bank of this city, is 
a subject of des This institution has been 
managed with prudenee and strict integrity, and has 
always maintained the highest credit. Its policy has 
been liberal and fair, and ithad the public confidence 
to an extent which a new institution could not gain 
for years. That such an institution shoud be blotted 
out of existence, against the wish of the whole business 
community, and nearly the entire population of the 
city, to gratify the ruffian spirit of a few demagogues, 
is strange indeed; it is one of the marvellous events 
which mark the spirit of the times, and which, a few 

ears hence, will be looked back upon with wonder. 

o event could have been more disastrous to the busi- 
ness and prosperity of Cincinnati. Where the next 
blow at her industry will fall, no one can tell.” 

State Bank or Inprana. The condition of the 
state bank and branches, as compared with last year, 
is as follows. [ Indiananolis Sentinel. 


Oct. 1841. Oct. 1842. Decrease. 
Loans 3,708,158 2 897,917 810,241 
Specie 1,127,518 799,047 323,471 
Circulation 2,940,414 1,732,518 1,207,896 
Deposits 251,996 181,248 70,748 


Gencral exhibit of the ‘condition of the state bank, Nov. 
19, 1842. 
RESOURCES. 
Discounted notes and bills of ex- 


change 92.460 506 91 
e debt (not classed), 315,904 35 
do. do. deemed doubtful 45,758 54 
do. do. ee desperate 44,462 78 

Balances due from, and notes of, other 
banks 265,400 09 
Specie 811,234 40 
Other resources 1,320,975 34 
$5,264,239 41 

LIABILITIES. 


Notes in circulation $1,760.051 00 


Individual deposites 184,210 82 
Balances due other banks 64,929 47 
Other liabilities, except those forthe ’ 

stock and i's profits 105,845 55 


Balance, being the amount of the re- 
sources of the bank above all her lia- 
bilities—except to stockholders—and 
which balance consists of the stock 
and its profits 3,149,202 57 

$5,264,239 41 

JAMES M. RAY, cashier. 
We further learn from the Cincinnati Gazette, 

that the State Bank of Indiana has made a report of 

its affairs to the legislature, which shows that institu- 
tion to be not only safe but strong, and exhibits the 

1 effect of a prudent management of its af- 

airs 

Although a large amount of the capital of the 
bank is tied up, and rendered inactive and unproduc- 
live by the indebtedness of the state to the several 
branches, the losses from the bad debts of indivi- 
duals are comparatively small. The sound capital 
and active means, are abundantly sufficient to meet 
all liabilties to the public, and entitle the notes of the 
bank to confidence. The circulation of the bank has 
been reduced, between the Ist of March last, and the 

Ist of November, from 52, 736,125 to $1,732,518—a 

reduction of more than one million of dollars, while 

their specie has only been reduced, within the same 
period, $329,476. The report of Mr. Merrill, the 
president, is a sensible, business like paper, which 
will commend itself to candid minds, by its plain and 
clear statement of facts. It states that most of the 
branches have commenced discounting again, and 
would be able to do much to revive the business of 
the country, were it not ſor the impossibility of col- 
lecting debts by law. He exposes clearly the in- 


count for, have declined to continue the existence of justice of such laws, and their fatal effects upon the 


the charters for the purpose of winding up only.— 
The effect of this (adds the Gazette) will be equally 
calamitous to the banks, to their debtors, and to the 
public—chiefly on account of the confusion and want 
of confidence it will occasion—for we doubt not that, 
so far as the collection of debts is concerned, the 
courts of equity will do substantial justice, in the end, 
though proceedings will be circuitous, expensive, 
and vexations. 


credit of the state, and shows how utterly impracti- 
cable it is to revive credit, toestablish a currency, or 
to re-animate the dormant energies of the people, 
while the law will not enforce the performance of 
contracts. 

The currency of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Il- 
linois; has, within little more than a year past, been 
reduced from fifteen millions to five millions of dol- 
lars. A most astonishing reduction. and one that 
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This being the period of the year at which the banks of most of the states are required to make their ment shall take place in the value of the P7- 
annual reports of condition to the legislatures of the respective states in which they are situated, we appro- stocks. No sales have yet been made Of t pe t 
riate space for a condensed view of their affairs in this number so far as we have had recent returns, ' cept by one house in London: and in re 22 ri too 
excluding of course those that we had previously inserted. Herevfter we design to keep the Register house, it has been stated, that the sales were Ii 
posted up on this topic, with more system than it ever yet has been. We learn that the brief but compre- to reimburse itself for heavy advances mace i- 
hensive paragraphs we give weekly in the Chronicle or last page of each number, under the captions of Bank baok at an important crisis of its ar 
items Stocks— Exchanges and those of the principle staples of the country, Colton Fleur Tobacco Wheat , which sales express authority was pre¥ ousi» 22 


Fc. &c., are found to be exceedingly useful. The trouble and time which Is required to collect from so many An offer from two houses in England, tO cre. ` 

sources and condense into 80 small aspace can hardly be conceived by those that have never been tasked bank with certain stocks, at a price marrmec 

with such laber. Yet it contributes to make the publication useful tor the time being and valuable for | which was considerably above the mai ket prite 

reference. We design in future to generalize from those items from time to time. also been accepted. f 

Comparative view of the condition of all the banks of the United States, near the commencement of | Through these operations, the follow 7 cba 

each year from 1834 to 1840, inclusive, From treasury document, No. III, reported to the house of re- the foreign indebtedness has been bro ö 
resentatives, on the 3d. March, 1841 ’ Forcign ne Jan. 1842, 

o. 


Do. Jan. 1843, 


Comparative view of the condition of all the banks of the United States, near the commencement of each year, from 
1834 fo 1840, inclusive: 
According to returns neares 


Reduction, 


t January h. 


Foreign securities, Jan. 1842, 


1840. Do. do. Jan. 1843, 
— — Reduction, ` 
Number of banks from The following isa list of the securities dis g= 
which returns have Cost. Prods 
been received. 661 | $1,000,000 00 Bonds of Ohio life 
No. of branches from & Trust Co. 104,807 + 
which returns ave 100,000 00 Penn'a 6˙⁸ 14.940 
not been received, 139 350,000 00 do. 5˙s 37,007 & 
Neffe of Vaich have 490.666 68 £110,400. Am. life 
been estimated, & Trust Ce 11,787 3 


411,111 11 £92,500, Phila. & 

Reading R. R. Co. 51. 16 
931,481 48 Hazleton coal com. 2 O 
925,000 00 Farmers’ joan and 


61 


have been estimated. 


for want of returns 40 Trust com. 18,810 LT: 
Whole no. of banks and n 35,786 66 Remittances Com. 

branches in operauion 713 IRR 829 901 bank Natchez 8 052 
Capital paid in. 231.250,37 251,875,292 990.772, 317.626.778 358.442.692 44.414 44 £10,000 8 K 2 


Tonne and discounie. 499 365,163,534 462,896,923 


Stocks, g 210,579) 11,709,319 12.407.112 33.903.604 42.410.750 mboy RR Cy. 90.187 » 
Reul estate, ; 140.107 14,194 375 19.061451 19.075,73 29.181919 490,600 00 £110,250 Phi. Wil. 
Other investments 7 642. ; 530 21,194,147 24.502.550 Balt. RR com. 
Due from other banks, 40,084,032 195 41,140,184 Interest receid on 
Notes of other banks on yarious stocks 12 2 6 
hand, 21.086.301] 32,115,138 96.533.527 24.961 257 97.372. 9600 20.797.392 . — 
Specie funds, 3.061.810 4 500.0700 5.366.500 904 0000 3.612.555 3.023.871 £3648 E 
Specie, 43.937.625 40.019.594) 37 915.340 35194112 45,135,730 33.105.155 i 
Circulation, 94.839, 103.692 40% 140.301, 149,185,590 116,138,910 133,170,999 100,964,572 Par 11 
Deposites, 75.006.900 83,031,365 115.104,40 127,397,160 84.60 l. 184] 90,240,146 75.696.351 40,000 00 P ç : ete 
Due other banke, 26,602,293 33,972 578 50.402.360 62.421.118 61.005.690 53.130.508 44.159.615 ’ enn. OS * Ss 
Other liabilities, l 19320,4709) 25,999,234 36,560, 289. 59,995,614 62,946,248 43,275,133 „„ 
Aggregate of bank ac- 41.665 > ‘ 
1 816,047,441 1205,879,136|1372,826,145 1321,535,910 1371,003,531 1286,292,796 Less expenses, 41.3 
ge. o investments —— 
supposed to yield in- 43,418,490 37 91622 HE 


342,806,331| 390, 493,335,000) 567,010,895 561,760,319 


573,306,559 


559.082,72 The hon. R. H. Bayard stated, reg in 7. 
ference to the assignment of the dtn ei Sper’ i 
200,640,030 for the information of the meeting, U. V+ cs 
sion had been reduced 91,800,000. That deel 
182,665,429 standing notes of the bank, certificates of 2% „ 
Nc. are now about 92,530,000. He adde st | K. 
trustees of the third assignment were abo bah H! 
226,822,044 statement of their accounts, when it wouk A , 
that they had made a net collection of 814 
United States bank notes, and a net cut 2 


142,800,387 3| 276,238,801 943,183,261 2.46 934,047 


170,506,556| 186,773 255.405, 478 276,583,075 200,830,094) 225,411,141 


197,103,849 


=| 339.004, 193 261,345,630] ` 


by other banks, 76,126,317 108,109, 7e 128,811,703 139,479,277 119,247,425) 129, 5620 98,667,105 current funds of 832,981; and that U. ere“ 
Excess of immediate li 667,105 | dividend to be mave from these receipts of 3 
abilities beyond im- per cent. upon judgments anterior to thei Ban; 
mediate means, 120,982,530) 117,576,654 176,996,034; 199,524,916 142,593,259) 149,530,05¢ 128,157,939 Me 


A statement showing the ascendancy of Ne. feu Thu 
657,149,877) to 1836, in the several state legislatares, erie 


Total of means of al! 
kinds. 

Total of liabilities, ex- 
clusive of those to 
stockholders, 

Total of liabilities of the 


418,932,610] 493,326 597 622,196,763, 705,490,172 704,359,577] 702,383,122 


197,108,800 245,066,913 331,807,031 376.564.482] 321,823,362 311,492,897 970,100,227 | Maine, 
N. Hampshire, 
106,097,691 Vermont, 


Masxachusetts, 


16,086,857 100,142,917] 124,394,465 158,618,555 144,175,067 133,406,941 


cept other banks & : R. Island. ’ lo. Bis 
stockholders, 121,121990 144.923 990 251.404 712 313.143.365 260 825.773 289,357 389 270.100.227 Connecticut, „. (Jeb Jeck | do. . pitas 
Nett cirenla 70 Rag Go | 32 O06. 14 1085 90 112,652 363 . „ N 


91.171.652 107,793,029 86,170,680 New Vork. 


UNITED STATES BANK LOANS IN EN-\the amount borrowed about half a million, the stocks N ; * 
GLAND. The subject of the loan to the U. States then being in good credit, and the states paying their | Delaware. a’ J. lad. | do. „ 
bank, in 1839, by capitalists in London and Paris, interest annually. These securities, it is stated, are Maryland, |, do. | do. d. . 
yet excites a good deal of attention. It appears that| all held by the parties, at the present time, who are | P: of Columbia, . eka g 
S. Jaudon, on behalf of the bank, borrowed nine compelled to look there only for their pay—the United Virginia, : do. 4% ii 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, or about four and| States bank having failed. It is impossible to state N. Carolina : do , FS 
a half millions of dollars, at the rate of six per cent. what these stocks would bring on a forced sale possi- n Carolina, 
per annum, payable one half on the 1st. of October, | bly not much more than half a million of dollars, the Florida, 
1841, and the other half the lst. of October, 1842, for largest item being bonds of the state of AMississippi, Alabama 
which he jodged in the hands of the Messrs. Roth- which state has repudiated their payment. Louisiana, f f .. 
child, the following securities, viz: [ Bicknell. Mississippi, doo. i 
: per cent eau ata $1 9 F a ; o. . 
per cent Mississippi 1,570,000 00| BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. The an- | Missourly (atid , F 
5 per cent 11 8 316.000 00 nual meeting of the stockholders was held on Mon- e x f 1 6% 0 : 
6 per cent Illinois 108,000 00 day, 20 January, H. C. Corbit, in the chair and Jos. | I di 5 1 lated. d 2 EG 
5 per cent 0 i 950,000 00 R. Chandler, secretary. ’ ee jai. of ( 
6 per cent Mie igan 1,431,000 00 $ F president vie board of directors, Michigan, 
. | submitted a report principall in regard to the fo- : (pe 
: 8 5,000,906 16 reign indebtedness of the bank, and the stocks pledg- Ot above legislatures, were daten 1 
In case of the failure to meet principal or interest, ed for its security. Great forbearance has been o Ant- Jacket tet 
the holders were authorised to re-imburse themselves | ercised by the foreign creditors, and a continuance 


by sales. It appears that the amount pecged, exceeds: of that forbearance |S hoped for, till an improve 


eee o i 


Tæ fethe OPS banks caawered fran Junuary Ist. 1830, to 
In nut ist, 1537. tne fon number, with capial 
nene vd. wire enartered Dy the rte tespectiveiy. 


Jachsou legisluture. f V bag degi lature. 
FFF 


> iy 
— 


. r 
z 


States 


and Territories. | 3 Capital | 5% | Capital 
i 2.— Au l $e authoris'd 
2 * — 5 Za 
Lite n 2 = 
i 
ie 
Maine. 41 | $3,430,000 
New Hampsiire,| 5 871,635 
R. Island, 9 1.500.000} 9 | 2,482,164 
=" Connecticut, 9 1.100.495 9 
— New York, 61 17,229,107 
Pennsylvania, 17 44,048.149 
— New Jersey, 8 5,453,000 13,539,605 
5: Maryland, 3 4.584.900 12 
Virginia, — 1,140.0 
Georgia, 5 4. 006.838 
Plorida, 8 9,725,000 
Louisiann. 11 47,334,000 
Mississippi, 10.20, 450.000 
Pr. Alabama, 1 13,815.46 
Tennessee, 2 4.863 000 ‘ 
Illinois. 2 2 800 000 . 
Michigan, 16 7,400,000 
Ohio, 12 | 6.245.614) 9 | 5,200,000 
: Arkansas, 2 3.500.000 
„ S. Carolina, 3 4,332,405 
Verinont, - — 9 1.767.375 
Massachusetis, — — 71 20.410.000 
Tentucky, — — 4 9.264.640 
Indiana, — — 1 | 1,980,000 


124 62.478285 


3 — 


24 205 650 615 


RECAPITULATION. 
No. of banks in¢reased by Jack- 
son legislatures, 
Capital increased by ditto, 
Neo. of banks increased by whig 
| legislatures, 
Capital increased by ditto, 


$205 650,615 


62.478.825 


— 0 Eee 


Total increase, 348  §$268,129,440 


Free Banks or New Yorn. Governor Bouck in 
— ks message to the legislature of New York last week, 
states that there are now fifty-two associations and 
_ dividual bamkers in operation. 
— Ww notes in circulation amount to 33, 695, 605 00 

SECURITIES, viz: 

7 State stock. Market value. 
— N. York, $1,131,577 38 1, 000,000 00 


— 


ladiana, 170 000 00 36, 000 00 
Illinois, 565,000 00 113,000 00 
Arkansas, 590 000 00 179.000 00 
Michigan, 529.000 00 158,900 00 
Albama, 44.000 00 30,000 00 
Kentucky, 31,000 00 24.000 00 
Maine, 90,000 00 75,000 00 
Cash interest 
deposite, 6.707 85 6,707 85 


— a 


$4,673,664 23 1,622,607 85 
Jond and mortgages 61, 516,378 97 


$3,138 985 82 


Deficit in am't of see'is $556,619 18 
Thus it seems, that, estimating the stocks pledged 
_attheir market value, and the bonds and mortgages 
it meir full amount, there is wanting $556,619 18 to 
redeem all the notes in circulation. 

A suit against the Phenix bank of New York in- 
lving the forfeiture of its charter has been decided 
its favor. 

Revier issuks ix Penwsytvania. We learn from 


$e Harrisburg Reporter, that the whole number of 
issues amounts to $2,186,650 63. Of whicli the 


est Branch bank has issued $25,000 

berks coun ty, 45,787 

yamensing, 62,500 

n Township, . 100,000 
owanda—yet in circulation, 45,000 
in treasury, 61,547 

; 106,547 

kie, 300,000 

Depreciated issues, $639 834 


And of relief notes equivalent to specie, are those 


f the 
Bank of Northern Liberties, 


$70,000 
Delaware county, 43,057 
Farmers’ Bk. of Bucks county, 92,220 
Germantown, 35 524 


l 90.901 

The Chester County bank has withdrawn from cir- 
lation ,000 of its relief issues, and the Farm- 
bank of Lancaster §23,000. In all $73,000. 


benefactor. (Bicknell 


Banks in New Jersey. The people of Stewarts. 
ville, Warren county, New Jersey, are agitating the 
establishment of a bank at that place, witn a capital 
of $100,000. That we consider decidedly contrary 
to the current of the day. 


ALABAMA BANKS. The following is the amount 
of circulation and specie of the mother bank of Tus- 
caloosa and each of the branches, on the Ist Novem- 
ber, 1842— 


Circulation. Specie. 
Tuscaloosa, 674,736 405,927 
Montgomery, 772,849 157 405 
Decatur, 914.562 297.416 
Mobile, 3.348, 008 186,366 
Huntsville, 106,956 98,196 


— — — — — — — ar 


THE FINANCIAL STATE OF THE 
COUNTRY. > 


We adventured an opinion in anticipation of the 
annual exhibit of the condition of the public finances 
of both the general and our own state government, 
that the period of the greatest financial embarrass 
ment and sufferings, which the course of policy pur- 
sued by the people and governments of this country 
for the last twelve years has precipitated us all into, 
had been endured,—or is now at its worst; that con- 
fidence, both at home and abroad, had sunk very far 
below what the real condition of things by any 
means justified; and that if the law which was en- 
acted at the last session of congress with a view of 
preventing in future any undue influx of foreign com- 
modities from inundating us and hereby creating an 
unfriendly inequality between our exports and our 
imports, draining the specie from our circulation, 
(to prevent which we hold to be an indispensa- 
ble.duty of every government;)—if the American 
Tanirr be left to its due operations—unrepealed nor 
virtually destroyed under the pretext of modifying 
it—we repeat with renewed confidence from a 
careful view of many additional data, that the 
worst of this financial tornado has passed, —and that 
a wholesome and comparatively comfortable condi- 
tion of currency, trade and credit, and consequently of 
business in general, is gradually approaching; and 
approaching us too, not through the medium of any 
temporary expedients—either in the form of banks, 
fiscal agents, exchequers, or resort to an issue 
of national stocks for the payment of state and 
corporate debts,—upon no fictitious basis of any 
kind;—but upon the inherent energies and capaci- 
ties of the country ,—energies and capacities, which 
are able of themselves, and in fact, which have of 
themselves, in spile of the folly of both governments 
and communities, worked us through the worst of 
the storm. Our people have suffered—our whole 
people, except salaricd officers, have suffered ex- 
ceedingly in the process. Thousands of indviduiuls 
once wealthy, have been utterly ruined. Institu- 
tions that were doing well for themselves and for 
others, have been swept as with the besom of de- 
struction. The most active and enterprising men of 
the land have been the greatest sufferers. Some ex- 
pedients perhaps if adopted, might have averted 
much of the evil, but most of it was no doubt in- 
evitable. The people had become infatuated with 
the spirit of speculation, and, in this country, the 
people easily infuse their feelings into their govern- 


ments. Successful speculations infallibly engender 


extra vagance;— and for that disease, there is at last 
no cure to be depended upon but suffering. Provi- p 


dence has wisely ordained suffering as the price for 
undue self-indulgence in any form. Our whole peo- 
ple had sinned in this respect, and the endurance 
has no doubt been wisely proportioned. The whole 
people have suffered; both in circumstances, and cha- 
racter or credit, which is the same thing. We were 
not without prophets who faithfully foretold what 
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would be the consequence of taking the improper 
course which was taken, but the people would re- 
gard none of their admonitions. The storm was 
engendered ſrom dire moral, and physical, and poli- 
tical causes, and swept over the land, levelling in its 
course many a toll cedar and proud spire that had 
lifted their heads high over the earth. There have 
been truly ‘turnings,—and overturnings,—and over- 
turnings.” The loftiest have been brought down 
as if to fulfill the penalty of their pride;—the ar- 
dour of every enterprize has been arrested, as if to 
teach prudence as the first of lessons. 

But has not the cup of suffering been sufficiently 
drained? How much have we yet to apprehend? 

We suffered from expansion. We have now suffer- 
ed from contraction,—and that too, we think, nearly 
our full measure. The period of renewed confi- 
dence and of wholesome credit is again about to 
dawn upon us—provided the government adheres to its 
existing policy. We have taken, or have partly taken 
and partly been driven into a very slow and very 
severe process to arrive at the present point. But 
here we are, like Sampson with his hair once more 
in curl. Let us only keep off the scissors of Delilah, 
and we care for none of the Philistines. 

What is the ground of our confidence in this reno- 
vation? 

Look at the changing circumstances that surround 
us. Little over twelve months ago all the banks of 
the union south and west of New York had suspend- 
ed specie payments, and it was thought by more than 
half of the. community impossible for scarcely any 
of them to retrieve their credit. An inveterate hos- 
tility to their existence was widely manifested ,—dis- 
trust was universal. 

Now look at their condition. Those that have 
been able to weather the storm, have not only re- 
sumed specie payments, but most.of them exhibit 
ample proofs that they have more specie in vaults 
than notes in circulation. Take Maryland banks as 
an instance—look at their statements which we pub- 
lish, abbreviated, in thisnumber. Statements made 
under oath and of the accuracy of which no doubts 
can reasonably be entertained. The war against 
banks 1s no longer waged in Maryland. An exhibit 
of three million of specie for one and a quarter mil- 
lion of circulation, has cured all cavil. How much 
have the people of Maryland suffered within three 
years by a depreciated currency, —ineluding bank 
notes, rail road orders, canal script, and individual 

issues? Can any man tell? Yet they have endured 
it all. From further loss of that kind, there is at 
present no apprehension. Our Maryland currency 
is now as wholesome as any in the union. 

What we say of Maryland, will proportionably ap- 
ply to most of the other states. The war against 
banks has not ceased in all of che states - but the end 
of the war is manifestly at hand. Confidence is re- 
stored towards those banks that have survived—that 
is an important item—losses from depreciated notes 
have been tremendous upon the country. 

The domestic exchanges too, by which business 
men have so exceedingly suffered,—and to cure the 
evils, of which, nothing but a national bank, fiscal 
agent, exchequer, or some such contrivance was by 
many supposed to be adequate, and which furnished 
the principal excuse for urging thelast, domestic ex- 
changes, have, by the natural process—the current of 
trade, so vastiv improved within the last year, and are 
so certainly correeting themselves, that compara- 


tively, there is but little leſt on this score to com- 
lain of. Exchanges between the principal business 
places of the country,—Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, and New 
Orleans, are, if not absolutely at par, at this moment 
in no instance as high as one per cent premium. St. 
Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Nashville, Raleigh 
are yet from two to three, but declining, manifest- 
ly. The influence of a national fiscal agent would 
no doubt have brought this about without so much 
inconvenience, but the result has proved that such an 
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institution was far from being indispensable to its ac- | neral amount of resources, present and prospective, 
complishment. The fact is. that the national bank. | abundantly adequate to the discharge of all their debts 
though confessedly very useful in regulating ex- in time. 
changes, has yet had vastly more credit on that score] There is some reason in all this, and perhaps a 
than it ever was entitled to. We remember very movement of the kind suggested, would tend mate- 
well that the mother bank was occasionally ob- | rially to assist our credit abroad; but we must confess | and even conjecture 
liged to refuse to redeem the notes of her own that we have little faith in declarations, however so- al one.” 
branches,—and even the Farmers Bank of Maryland lemnly put forth, unless backed by an earnest of ful-| “The writ of habeas corpus Was answered by an or- 
have repeatedly refused tu receive the notes of her | filment in the shape of comprehensive revenue laws, | der to a file of soldiers to arrest and imprison the judge- 
Frederick and Easton branches as if each were an in as much as the legislative history of the United] Mr. Dick, the United States attorney, then obtained 
individual and local institution. The fact is, that| States, exhibits a growing disregard on the part of | from Judge Lewis, of the Louisiana court a writ in 
the product of Jabor—and the soil, is the “GREAT our law makers to the acts of their predecessors.— behalf of Judge Hall; and this was answered by an 
REGULATOR’ at last. ; It would be frivolous in the legislature of an in- order for the arrest and imprisonment of both Lewis and 
Another item, is the turn in the scale of foreign | debted state to pass a naked law, declaring that she Dick.” 
exchange. Our tarifl already demonstrates its bene-| would pay her debts, for the sealing of bonds to “Tt was not until the eleventh, and not until the 
fits. Gold and silver instead of loading our outward | that effect is as solemn a declaration as she could | militia had been disbanded, that Judge Hall was re- 
bound shipping, is now homeward bound, seeking its | make—for a repudiating state to do so would be far- leased from actual confinement.” 
level by replenishing those places whence it had been | cical, in as much as she has hefore asserted the same «Jn a publication made by Judge Hall at the time, 
exhausted by extravagant importations or was driven | thing with equal solemnity and afterwards discredit- he says he asked general Jackson whether he should / 
from circulation by inferior currencies. ed her own act. We are always glad to see indebt- join any military corps, and he told him not to co 
Another item is the ascertained adequacy of the|ed states adopt resolutions denunciatory of repu- 
revenue and resources of the general government to diation as a principle, because it indicates a healthy 


to them that there should have been an immediate 
revocation of martial law, even though such a step 
ahould have implied a magnanimous concession that 
jt never had been needed. What was the motive 
for keeping it up afterwards, is left to conjecture; 
is at a loss to assign a ration- 


| The extracts, as reprinted at Washington, and 


meet its estimated expenditures for the ensuing eigh- tone of public opinion at the time being; but when | from which the above paragraphs are taken, bave 
teen months. For several years past, “expedients” | the day of payment arrives, when money is to be come under the observation of gen. Jackson, from 
have been required, and loans at last resorted to, to | paid instead of promises given, we must confess that whom we have the pleasure to acknowledge the fol- 


meet current expenditures. Let us keep on in our such boastful outpourings sound in our ears like tink- lowing publication: 

present course, and we shall be spared the mortifica- | ling brass. GENERAL JACKSON'S LETTER. 

tion of sending agents 10 Europe upon fruitless er-] The indignities to which American travellors are «National Intelligencer—Extracts from the Letters of a ' i 

rands for money to aid the “Republic”, at least in exposed, under the present state of things, are griev- Kentuckian on Martial Law.” ly 
l 


times of profound peace, and agricultural abundance. | ous enough, and the utter want of confidence in| Sir: Ihave just received from a friend, the Nation- 
We intended to have assigned further reasons for | American securities is a source of mortification of a | al Intelligencer of the 12th December, containing a ! 
the opinion above expressed, but are admonished that | painful character; but these effeots, irritating as they lengthy publication under the above caption. The i 
our space 18 exhausted for the present. confessedly are, are not the most melancholy results statement in that publication, $0 far as it regards my- | 
The following adinirable article extracted from of repudiation. We regard with more painful solici- | self, being a tissue of falschoods and false coloring, | 
the New Orleans Bee is much in point on state | tude the consequences wrought upon our own coun- I have felt myself compelled to reply to it, lest my l i 
ercdit: trymen by this doctrine—the laxity of morals it en- silence should te construed into an acknowledgment 3 
From the New Orleans Bee, 28th ult. genders at home. the disregard of obligations it coun- of its truth. I therefore request that you will gire i 
We have been shown a letter written by a citizen | tenances in our midst and the contempt of plighted place to the following statement in the Nashville A 
of New Orleans, now travelling ın Europe, to his | faith which it fosters in the bosom of society—than | Union. i 
brother, which presents a most mortifying and gloomy any injury it may do us as a people, in the estimation] Ist. It is positively untrue that T either thrust the i i 
icture of the state of European feeling in regard to of foreigners. The American character can survive | members of the legislature out of their hall, or that ; 
American credit and American character. The wri- | the jibes of princes and the subjects of princes, put it I kept them out by an armed force. On the Pth i 
ter, in remarking upon the annoyances to which our | may not outlive a leprosy that will spread over the December 1814. when the troops under my command f; 
countrymen travelling in Europe are exposed, ob- whole body politic unless resisted by some active and | were engaged with the enemy, and I was passing f; 
serves: | etficient remedy. Repudiation as a relief from taxa- along the line to give orders, Mr. A. L. Duncan, one | ; 
“You have no conception, sir, of the degraded and | tion, is like taking opium to assuage the anguish of| of my voluntary aids-de-eamp, came to me in great 
wretched state of American credit in this country. disease temporary exemption krom pain is secured haste, wilh a message from the governor that the le- l 
The fact is also most painful and mortifying, but ne- at the expense of a vice, which must produce a pros- gislature were about to surrender that city,and thathe | | 
vertheless true, that the feeling of disgust which ıs tration of the whole system and terminate in a mis- waited my orders. I replied, “I cannot believe them i 
universal here against American securities and Ame- | erable death. guilty of so traitorous an act; but say to the governor, 
rican faith, is very largely transferred to the Ameri- |” The lasting consequences of an act of national dis- | ‘examine strictly into the matter, and, if it is true, 
can citizen, and thus the individual honest man must | honor should arouse the public energies in an extra- blow them up.“ The governor shut them ow. Not 
suffer in tle worst possible manner- ſor it touches his ordinary manner to escape its blight. A nation never| such my orders would have been; and in conversation 
honor for the conduct of such degraded political dies. A few years may suffice to wipe away the | with the governor afterwards, I remarked to him that 
mountebanks as governors Yell and McNutt. memory of individual misdeeds, but the recollection | I would have shut them in, provided them all neces 
Instead of the American name being a passport of a national disgrace abideth always. The grave saries, and let them, if so disposed, legislate at their 
and presumptive evidence of individual honor and may hide the man that commits a crime, from the leisure under the sound of the British cannon, While 
honesty, it cannot be disguised that it is the very | scorn of his fellows; but time himself can scarcely | their patriotic colleagues were nobly battling wih , 
thing which marks him for suspicion, and to be obliterate the evidences of national guilt. The ge- the enemy. 
avoided. Talk to people here as we may, and pro- | nerations of our day should take care that those that] 24. Louallier and Judge Hall were both arrested 
test and explain as much as we may, yet the sober, | follow them may not look upon the begrimmed escut- | on the 5th of March. On the same day I was 10% 
undisguised and unvarnished truth is, that we are cheon of the nation and curse them. The best le-| by the marshal that, in order hereafter to shew that! 
looked upon as a nation of swindlers. They do not, | 69¢Y that can be left to posterity is a good name. 
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A had imprisoned the judge before he bad interfered 
cannot, will not, and, perhaps, ought not, to distin- | parent may not pe able to leave his children lands with the police of my camp, the judge had sent for 
uish between the individual members of the states. and hereditaments of price; but he is bound to leave | the clerk, and had altered the record from the stl U 
hey know no geographical divisions. They say— them a character which will be to them more estima- the Gth. 1 immediately sent ſor the clerk, major 
and say with force that we boast of being many in ble than these. ] he greatest burden that the people, Claiborne, and on the evening of the saine day on 
one; that the whole nation was ready to go to toar for who now have control of national affairs, can leave which Lauallier and Hall was arrested —vig: the sib, 
the purpose of sustaining the state of Maine in her ìn- to their successors is a stained honor. This it will bel of March—he produced the record, on which plaitiy 
dividual claims to soil, in which the other states had | more onerous to support than debt more difficult to appeared the altcration from the 5th to the 6th. This 
no interest; anu if thus willing to stand by Maine | redcem than bonds. change could only have been made for the base ptt 
with her force, she ought not to wish to separate pose of showing, when he indicted jand sued me ior 4 
from Mississippi in her dishonor. false imprisonment, that I had arrested him bei% , 
g d . ; : he had attempted judicially to interfere with the p” 
I had hoped that the distribution bill would have From the Nashville Union. lice of my camp. This learned “Kentuckian,” nor 
become a law, and thus have enabled the several in-“ The National Intilligencer manifests great joy at withstanding his great anxiety to exonerate the judge 
debted states to pay their just and unjust debts; for | the opportune appearance of a pamphlet entitled | from any imputation of blame in this transaction, can 
I do sincerely believe that Mississippi has been most | Letters of a Kentuckian on Martial Law,” and lays hardly have the effrontery to say that this was not 3 
scandalously used and abused in regard to a part of ! before the country two columns of such extracts | forgery, and for the basest purpose. 
her debt, and which she feels most sorely. This, ; therefrom as are best calculated to affect public sen- 
however, is no excuse for her to violate her honor;— | timent at Washington, now that a motion is pending | anonymous writer would prove that [ ordered the 3 
she should pay all debts, just or unjust, wherever her | in congress to expunge from the record of final de- | rest of Messrs. Lewis and Dick. Judge Lewis " 
seal and name can be found.” cisions the imputation upon the character of general | a soldier in capt. Beal’s company of riflemen, an 
The writer proceeds to remark, that the people | Jackson, intended to be cast by the decision of Judge | all occasions, from the beginning of the seige to l 
of Europe concerned in American securities, do not| Hall at New Orleans in 1815. To give a clue to the | declaration of peace, was meeting or ready to me 
expect all the states to pay their debts immediately, | matter, we clip a few short sentences from the ex- jek (i 
because they know that this is impossible; that they | tracts selected by the Intelligencer: lection does not fail me) was one of the troop olt? 
would be satisfied if such states as are in default) He (gen. Jackson) proclaimed martial law, and valry under command of capt. Peter Ogden. !! 
would say in plain language, that ‘though we can- caused it to be enforced upon the members of the | not to be supposed that cither of them would atten 
not pay you now, we will do so when we are able,” | legislature, by either thrusting them out, or keeping | to interfere with, or resist, the order of his gene! 
and accompany this declaration by the adoption of| them out of their legislative halls, with an armed Had such interference or resistance been atten 
some system for the ultimate redemption of their | force.” by them, they would certainly have been lend 
bonds, even at a late day. This, he thinks, would| “It may well be said, therefore, that Orleans was similarly to Judge Hall. Neither Lewis nor D 
have an immediate effect upon our credit in Europe, | saved, not by reagon of, but in despite of, martial) was arrested; nor did I ever before hear that eile 
and remove the American name from the obloquy | law; for so gross an insult to themselves and their lo- of them had interfered until after the order imps” 
that now attaches to it. He recommends a conven- cal authorities was well calculated to produce dissat- martial law was revoked, and judge Hall he © 
tion of the indebted states, to be composed of busi-| isfaction and disatfection.” turned. Then Dick and Hall commenced the pte 
ness men, who will make a full report of their debts After the decisive defeat of the enemy, his evacu-| cution against me, the judge presiding on his eh 
and rescurces, 23 the best means of restoring confi- ation of the country, and the refutation by the people | cause, imposing rules to appear and show cause“! 
dence abroad—as auch a report would exhibit a ge! of Louisiana of the calumny against them, it was due | an attachment should not issue, and then refusi"; 
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for his good treatment, he replied, with thanks, that | &e., and the whole of the Kentucky militia immedi- 
ately left the city for their homes. I never had an 


3d. It is positively false that Judge Hall was con- me; but neither Jndge Lewis no? the brave and pa- 
fined until the militia were discharged. The mo- triotie J. onistanians who nobly risked their lives in de- 
ment the official announcement of the ratification of; fence of New Orleans could be induced to unite 
the treaty reached me. the order of martial law was with them. I deny positively that General Adair 
revoked, and the militia discharged. |l ever had any such conversation with me as the wri- 
i never before heard of any publication made by ter asserts; and 1 hope, if at anv time hereafter the 
Judge Hall, such as this veracious Kentuckian as- “Kentuckian” should undertake to expound martial 
serts was made; nor do 1 believe it to be the fact.: law under his own proper name, he will be more 
Certain 1 am that I have never seen or heard of it: careful of his facts, unless he desires the lasting in- 
before; and it would have been well for him to have; farmy of foul-mouthed slanderer attached to his name. 
stated where Hall’s publication could be found. It, But he complains of the treatment of the French. 
is positively untrue that he ever made application to | Will this well-read jurist point to another instance 
me to join any corps. The city being under the of so much forbearance to a foreign consul, as to 
command of my aid, Thomas L. Butler, a veteran permit him to remain in camp when besieged by the 
corps of ancients had been raised for its protection; enemy? ‘The moment New Orleans became my 
and among them Judge Hall might have enrolled camp. delicacy ought to have induced him to leave it; 
himself had he thought proper. Instead of doing but if he did not do so. I should have ordered him. 
this, he applied for a written exemption from the I, however, suffered him to remain until his conduct 
rule laid down in the details of the order promulgat- became injurious and insulting, and then 1 directed 
ing martial law and. having obtained it from me, he him to leave the city; but none of those brave men 
the same night, violating the confidence I hed re- who had faced the foe and fought at the lines were 
posed in him by it, passed my guards and fled from ordered away. I add, were lto defend New Or- 
the city, to which he never returned until after the leans again under similar circumstances, I would a- 
battle of the sth. His flight induced many to believe: dopt the same means; for they alone enabled me to 
that-I was unable to defend the city, and, by creat-| defend it successfully. I am, very respectfnlly, 
ing despondency in them, did great injury, and oc- | your obcdient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 
casioned applications from numerous individuals for} Hermitage, December 23, 1842. 
5 to remove their families. When the 
udge returned, after the 8th, he was met with great 
coolness by the ladies and many of his old associ- 
ates. They reflected that he was a bachelor, had jetter of gen. Jackson, adds as pertinent thercto,” a 
fled from their defence, and left them as a prey to letter, which they say “has been in our hands for 
the brutality of an infuriated soldicry on the event 0 


: > Some days, intended for publication, but which we 
of the city being taken, whereas, had he remained, doubt whether we should have presented to our rea- 
his presence might have stimulated them to a more ders but for the appearance of gen. Jackson's letter, 
energetic defence. And the conduct caused by these come points of which, judge Brackenridge has an- 
reflections mortified him execedingly, threw him 4 


en n l |swered, as though he had, when writing, had it be- 
into a stafe of dissipation, and into the arms of; fore him in vision.” 


Blanc, Douallicr & Co., whose tool he became, and; —Nesszrs. Epirors: The day has not vet arrived 
througla whom he was induced to try and bring the when one may venture to say that the political im- 
civil and military power into collision. The object portance of the victory of New Orleans of the 8th 
of this confederation was by this means either to of January has been greatly overrated. There is 
ruin my fame, by opening to the enemy a safe ave-' already a great falling off in the enthusiasm with 
nue to return, or, if this failed, they would cry out, which it is celebrated a8 a national event. At the 
“tyrant,” “military despot,” &e., and destroy me in very time of that victory the treaty of peace had 
that way. If unsuccessful in that, they would pun- been actually signed, providing for the restoration of 
ish me by fines imposed by an unjust judge, sitting | conquered territory on either side. It is true, it 
on his own cause, and refusing to hear any defence; served to heighten the feeling of national glory, and 
believing, as they did, that the people would resist so! to raise our military reputation with foreign nations. 
tyrannical a course, and this clique would then at- To the war it was a glorious close, and if no circum- 
tach to me the odium of instigating the resistance; stance of a painful nature had attended the defence 
and thus they would be enabled to blacken my name, of Louisiana, the American patriot might dwell 
and would have some cause to ery out that { had de- upon it as one of the brightest pages in the history 
stroyed all civil liberty. But my influence prevail-| of his country. As it is, it will be connected with 
ed, and all their machinations were defeated, not- mortifying associations, and with a proportion of al- 
withstanding the aid of some of my officers of rank Joy, such as has always accompanicd the good ac- 
who were secretly combined with them. It is true tions of general Jaekson, rendering it very ques- 
that Judge Hall was not arrested until he gave evi-| tionable whether the nation would not have been 
dence of his combination with those conspirators ultimately a gainer by a different result. 
who had excited mutiny in my camp, and of his un- The man who acquitted himself well in the situa- 
ion with those who were also endeavoring to bring | tion for which he was fitted. became unfortunately 
the civil and military power into conflict. He was for ys, invested with ideal attributes. . He was per- 
present when the necessity of imposing martial law was mitted, like the rough soldier Marius, to do things 
discussed, and, on the morning it was promulgated, | that no other citizen would have dared to do, thus 
heard it read in my office, and immediately after-| familiarizing us with the possibility of certain acts 
wards, with uplifted hands, exclaimed, “Now the which our minds could not before have conceived, 
country may be saved; without it, it was lost.“ Yet| and more pernicious to the constitutional freedom of 


this anonymous writer, who has no name, or is our country than the loss of a hundred battles. The 
ashamed of it, declares that Judge Hall denied ever awe, the veneration, in which legal rights were once 


approving martial law. I say he did, and I call for | held, has been impaired and broken down, and it re- 
the proof of his denial. mains to be seen whether the public mind can rise 
The assertion, I have no doubt, had its origin in| from the rude pressure so as to recover its former 
the fertile brain of the writer, and, together with|tone. Nothing can be accomplished towards this 
the rest of his publication, was coined and brought] desirable end, by the flatterers of men in power, or of 
forward at this particular time, when congress, at! those who still stand high in public estimation. 
the instigation of several states, has the subject un-] Such flatterers will applaud the most glaring acts 
der consideration, for the purpose of casting a dark | of encroachment on the libertics of the people, and 


— 
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physical courage, too, of judge Hall, in arresting the 
conqueror, surrounded by people, by populace, and 
by soldiers delirious with the idolatry of the moment. 
We see the solitary judge, armed with no power but 
that of the law, ordering this conqueror to the bar, 
to answer for his violation of the sacred writ of ha- 
beas corpus, without which, personal liberty is not 
worth the dust under his feet; and let us ask whether 
it required no moral and personal courage to bring 
him there from the midst of his triumphs? Let us 
admit that stern necessity, which some say has no 
| law, and others say is the tyrant’s plea, excused gen 


judge holding his commission under the authority of 
the United States, for refusing to issue the writ for 
any citizen who may think proper to demand it— 
Who ever supposed before the case of gen. Jackson, 
that any judge dare refuse to issue the writ of habens 
corpus? Admit that itmay be argued that it does not 
run—that is, cannot be served in camps, or garri- 
sons, or on board ships of war—yet that is no excuse 
for the judge who would violate his oath, and sub- 
ject himself to punishment for refusing it, when he 
is commanded to give it of right, and not as a inatter 
of favor or discretion. Hecan no more refuse to 
issue the writ of habeas corpus without guilt, than the 
sentinel can desert his post without disgrace. That 
writ is the very jewel of personal liberty, and it is 
priceless. In England it is called the second magna 
charta, and it is greater than the first. Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that there was a plausible 
excuse on the part of general Jackson for not obeying 
the writ, (and in reality there was none), what neces- 
sity, let me ask, was there for seizing the judge by a 
file of soldiers and exposing him in the streets as a 
malefactor, unless to show with what contempt he 
could treat the civil authority? Not satisfied with 
this, the reputation of the judge has been assailed in 
his grave by general Jackson and his friends I 
knew him well; he was a modest, single-hearted, re- 
tired student, deeply learned, of unsuspected integ- 
rity, and as innocent as a child of all party intrigue 
or faction. He thought only of the honest and faith- 
ful discharge of his duty. He had been taken by Mr. 
Jefferson from the bar of Charleston, and, excepting 
two maiden sisters whom he supported, he had no 
family or connexion. He was no combatant; his age 
and situation excused him; it 1s questionable whether 
he ever fired a gun in his life. To those who knew 
him. the idea of his shouldering a musket and taking 

art in the defence is perfectly absurd. His conduct 
is easily vindicated from the imputation cast upon it 
by the general, but which, even if well founded, is 
no justification on his part. 


General Eaton, in his biography of general Jack- 
son, takes it for granted that judge Hall was actuat- 
ed by personal malice, of which there is not the 
slightest evidence. That biographer makes the great 
merit of the general to consist in sot permitting the 
judze to be dragged from the bench by the mob and the 
soldiery, trampling in the mire that civil authority so 
precious to the citizen? This, it must be confessed, 
is but a negative kind of praise; for even general 
Jackson, violent and outrazeous in his temper as he 
was, knew that he would be responsible for the act, 
and that it would be carrying the abuse of power 
further than would be borne even from him. He 
paid the fine. it is true, and repressed the violence of 
the soldicry; but denounced the judge as corrupt— 
the sentence as oppressive; and does so to this day. 
This is very different from the conduct of the king 
of England, whose son was imprisoned by the chief 
justice, us well as of that son, when he afterwards 
came to the throne. The one rejoiced that he had 
a judze who could thus fearlessly do his duty with- 
out respect of persons, and the other not only nobly 
laid aside all resentment, but gave just praise to the 
judge for his conduct. Nothing of this spirit has 
been manifested by general Jackson. When the 
writ of habeas corpus can be refused, and judicial au- 
thority shall cease to be respected, the very end and 
aim of our free government will be defeated; there 
is no longer any civil liberty to defend, and the vic- 
tories won by the national arms, whatever be the 
name or lifeless form of the government, possess no 
more of true dignity and value than those won by 
the abject slaves of the barbarian despot; the glory 
of the nation has departed; the people are lost in 
base political servitude; and thus the influence and 
example of one bad man may be sufficient to over- 
turn those institutions which have been established 
by a long succession of wise and virtuous, statesman 
and warriors. 
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| ministration of Mr. Monroe, when the circumstan- ‘Without designing any reflection on the jud ici al 
issue the habeas corpus, it was also his duty to en- ces of the case were still fresh in the memories of| tribunal which imposed the fine, the remission at this 
force it, and to punish those who forcibly interrupt-| men, and when Judge Hall was alive to explain his| day may be regarded as not unjust or inexpedi ent- 7 
f| conduct? What would the editor of the Richmond} Observe (said Mr. A.) the caution of that phraso— 
Enquirer have said to such a cooler What ology. The president did not even say, as his © vv re 
terrili : ; part would have been taken by those leading politi- opinion, that at this time the remission of the fine 
injuries sustained by the inhabitants repaired; the cians at the south, then his enemies, although after-| might be regarded as not unjust or inexpedient, but 
udge defended the great principle of personal li- | wards his friends? This will be worth inquiring in- said it may” so “be regarded,” without express ing 
erty, without which the territory was not worth | to by him who may undertake to write our political | an opinion himself. He proceeds: 
possessing. Nothing so forcibly impressed itself on | history. he voice of the civil authority was heard amidst 
my mind, and on that of my colleague in the late 1 have no objection to restoring the fine to Gen. the glitter of arms, and obeyed by those who held 
commission for zettling claims on Mexico, as the | Jackson, and 1 am perfectly satisfied with the ground | the sword, thereby giving additional lustre toa me~ 
reckless disregard of personal liberty manifested by | on which it has been placed in the late message of morable military achievement.” 
the Mexican authorities. It seemed that that which | Mr. Tyler. But I am much deceived if the gencral| What was the meaning of that? (asked Mr. A-) 
with us is the dearest thing on earth, in that country | will be satisfled with it. Although he loves money The decrce of the judge, conformable to law, was 
is the cheapest—almost every instance of outrage on as well a8 most men, that is not his strongest pas- heard by the military commander, and obeyed. What 
American citizens being attended by imprisonment. gion; the gratification of vindictive feeling is his was that but an entire justification of that act on 
Ina conversation with Mr. John Quincy Adams last “ruling passion strong in death;” he will not be sa- the part of the judge? And this was assigned by the 
winter on this subject, he made what I considered | tisfied without placing astizma on the memory of president at this time as a motive for passing the bill, 
the very just remark, that the citizens or subjects of | Judge Hall. H. M. BRACKENRIDGE. ecause, finally. Gen. Jackson did himself obey he 
aS 1 F be said to enjoy pan eon Tarentum, (Pa.) 24, 1842. lawful act of the judge. 
where the habeas corpus, or somet ing equivalent, In the house of representati “Tf the laws were offended, their majesty was fu l- 
was unknown. The facts of the case of General | offered the 1158 1 to Nee . ly vindicated, and, although the 8 incurred 
Jackson and Judge Hall are briefly these—if I am|of Mr. Barxann: and paid is worthy of little regard in a pecunary 
mistaken in any important particular, I will cheer-| “Strike out all after the word ‘resolved’ and in- point of view, it can hardly be doubted that it would 
sert: ‘That the committee on the judiciary. to whom | be gratifying to the war-worn veteran, now in rere - 
has been referred that part of the message of the ment and in the winter of bis days, to be relieved 


fully accept any correction from the friends of Ge- 
neral Jackson. 
president of the United States at the commencement | from the circumstances in which that judgment 
placed him.” 


After the signal defeat of the British, on the 8th 
of January, they determined to withdraw, and in of the session which recommends the reimburse- | 
about two weeks retired on board their ships. News ment of the fine imposed on Gen. Jackson by the “ft would be gratifying to the war-wom veteran,“ 
of peace shortly after reached the city, but not offi- | district court of the United States at New Orleans (continued Mr. A.) Certainly, so far as the paymen€ 
cially. Jt had also reached the enemy, as was as- in March, 1815, be instructed to report, within — of the money might be supposed to operate on the 
certained by persons sent on board to effect an ex- days, an amendment to be proposed to the bill, No. War-worn veteran, no doubt it would be gratif y- 
change of prisoners. Jackson persisted, perhaps | 503, now in committee of the whole on the state of ing “Whether “the war-worn veteran was will- 
from excess of caution, to disregard the intelligence | the Union, which shall make the bill conformable to ing to accept of a donation from the people of this 
until it should be officially announced to him; and it the recommendation of the president, without design- Union on that principle was another question. But 
seems that the messenger from Washington had been ing any reflection on the judicial tribunal which imposed this message went on the principle that “the war- 
delayed by accident. He still continued martial | the fine. And that the said committee do further re- elt veteran” was wrong in every one of those acts 
law without relaxation, although no one doubted the port their opinion whether the declaration of mar- for which he suffered the punishment inflicted upon 
fact of the treaty of peace. This very naturally | tial law by Gen. Jackson at New Orleans was within him by the judge, and that now he is, by the grati- 
created dissatisfaction among the volunteers on the | the competency of his official power by the laws of tude of his country for other services, relieved from 
line. One of them, Louallier, a member of the le- war, without violation of the constitution of the U. the circumstances in which that lawful and righte- 
gislature, who bad acted in a highly meritorious | States; and, if so, whether his imprisonment of Do- °F judgment placed him. 
manner in the defence, setting an example to the na- minick A. Hall, judge of the district court of the The president next proceeded to lay down princi- 
tive citizens which had a great effect, (in fact he United States, and his arrest and subjection of Louis ples of extreme importance on this question, and o 
had more of the American feeling than any Louisia- Louallier, a member of the legislature of the state more importance because they were laid down by 
nian I had become acquainted with), conceived that of Louisiana, to a trial for his life by a court martial the president of the United States in the discharge 
the unbending military discipline of Jackson to- appointed by Gen. Jackson himself, were justifiable of his official duty, in recommending the passage O 
wards the citizens and volunteers was oppressive, | acts of martial law, and not abusive exercises of a law by the congress of the United States, and of 
and wrote an anonymous article on the subject, despotic and arbitrary power. And. also their opin- course setting forth, under that high authority, prin- 
which was published in a New Orleans paper. The ion whether, by the. passage of this ‘act, according to ciples which, if true, conferred on the very office 
editor of the paper was ordered to appear be- the recommendation in the message of the president, | ns he held a rae superior to the constitution 
fore the general, escorted by a military guard, and, the sanction of congress will be given to the princi- and the laws. hat did the president say ? Ha 
being threatened with punishment, gave up the au- ple that those acts of Gen. Jackson belong to the says: l 
thor. The displeasure of the general was now turn- class of cases in which punishment may well be re- “There are cases”—and of course, said Mr. A., it 
ed againt Louallier, who was immediately put under | strained within that limit which asserts and main- | fan be implied that this principle laid aowa wan 
arrest, while an order was issued forbidding any fur- tains the authority of the law and the subjection of laid down to cover the very case for which he re- 
ther publications on these subjecis in the newspa- | the military to the civil power.” : commended the enactment of this law—‘tin which 
rs—thus silencing the press. Louallier was order- The Speaker intimated to Mr. Apaus that the | public functionaries may be called on tf weigh the 
ed to be tried for treason bya court martial; and iſ first question in order was the motion of the gentle- public interest against their own personal hazards; 
the court had been sufficiently compliant, there is no | man from Tennessee (Mr. Axxol p) to commit and if the civil law be violated from praiseworthy 
doubt that he would have been shot; but fortunately Mr. Anxolp withdrew his motion. motives, or an overruling sense of public danger and 
Gen. Gaines, who presided, was the means of pre- Mr. Apams then offered his amendment to the public necessity, punishment may well be restrained 
venting so shocking a catastrophe. In the mean time amendment, and proceeded in his remarks within that limit which asserts and maintains the au- 
the friends of Louallier applied for a habeas corpus, He said that the question was now on the amend-| rority of the law and the subjection of the military 
which was issued by Judge Hall, after it had been| ment which he had offered. He had offered it in to the civil power.” 
refused by Judge Lewis. Jackson, not satisfied with | such a shape that, if this bill was to pass in any “The pumshment”” Bir. (continued Mr. A.) you 
simply disregarding the writ, sent a file of men who| form whatsoever, it should pass in the manner re- are to relieve Gen. Jackson from punishment inflict 
seized the judge, carried him ten or twelve miles| commended by the messaze of the president of the ed on him for a violation of the laws and the consti- 
out of the city, and left him with orders not to United States. And he begged leave to call the at- tution. That was the recommendation of the presi- 
return. The district attorney was served in the tention of the house to that portion of the message dent. It was punishment which was to De restrained 
same way. I make no comment on these naked | of the president which roferred to this subject. The lor that which had already been done, and which as- 
facts, which I presume will not be questioned, what- | president says: serted the superiority of the civil over the military 
ever other matters may be alleged by way of pallia- “I recommend to congress to take into considera- authority. aa 
tion or excuse. There was one idea suggested by tion the propriety of reimbursing a fine imposed on “The defence of New Orleans, while it saved a 
the friends of Gen. Jackson, of so preposterous a j Gen. Jackson at New Orleans, at the time of the city from the hands of the enemy, placed the name 
nature that [ must just notice it. ft was said by | attack and defence of that city and paid by bim of Gen. Jackson among those of the greatest cap- 
them that, by means of the habeas corpus, his whole Without designing any reflection on the judicial tri. | tains of the age, and illustrated one of the brightest 
force might have been withdrawn from the lines! | bunal which imposed the fine, the remission at this pages of our history.” 
This might excuse his disobedience of the writ, but day may be regarded as not unjust or inexpedient.” It was the defence of New Orleans—the victory 
not the personal outrage offered to the district judge The words of the president (said Mr. A.) were of New Orleans—not the imprisonment of Judge 
and attorney. It was soon afler the official announce- adopted in the resolution which he had offered, that Hall—not the subjecting of Mr. Louallier to trial by 
ment of peace, and the cessation of martial law, if this bill was to pass in any form, it should be| 4 court martial, appointed by Gen. Jackson himself; 
that Judge Hall returned to New Orleans, and sum- | “without designing any reflection on the judicial tri- that was not, in the estimation of the president. what 
moned Jackson to appear before him and answer for | bunal which imposed the fine.” This was the ground | ave illustration and glory to that time; but it was 
his disobedience of tl e writ of habeas corpus. The on which the president of the United States recom- | 22 argument and reason, which the president sub- 
proceedings before him were such as were usual and | mended to the consideration of congress the enact- | mitted to the consideration of congress, whether, in 
proper in similar cases, and such as would be pur - ment of this law. And the president went on further consideration of this great and glorious service, they 
sued now, by any judge in the United States, where in the same spirit, and (as Mr. A. understood it) an might not now relieve Gen. Jackson from the cir- 
this great writ of right shall hare been disobeyed by the the principle that the judge who imposed the fine | cumstances in which the righteous judgment of a 
‘son to whom it shall have been directed. It may be was executing faithfully the duties of his office; that judicial officer of the United States had placed him. 
roper to notice the fact, to show the effect of this the imprisonment of him and the treatment of Lou- Mr. A. further read from the president's message 
conduct of General Jackson upon the legislature of allier was a violation of the laws; and that at the| as follows: 
Louisiana, that when they met, a vote of thanks was resent time, after all the immediate consequences “Now that the causes of excitement existing ot 
assed by them, including the names of all who had of that course of proceeding had happened, it was that time had ceased to operate, it is believed that 
distinguished themselves excepting that of Gen. Jack- only an act of oblivion of the violation of the con- the remission of this fine. and whatever of gratifica- 
son, which was passed in silence, intended no doubt asa stitution and laws of the United States by General tion that remission might cause the eminent man 
tacit censure on his disregard of the civil rights of the Jackson, without impugning, but, on the contrary, | who incurred and paid it, would be in accordance 
„citizen. It may also be proper to inquire why no confessing the justice and propriety of the act of the| with the general feeling and wishes of the American 
attempt was made to refund the fine during the ad- judge. The president says: people.” 


If it was the imperative duty of Judge Hall to 
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That the American people wished that this sm of! part of the lawe of this land that the commander in more important labour, it is believed to be not anie- 
mones might be repaid te General Jackson, Mr. A. chief of the army of the Unites States had a disere-| coming for me to declare thit Che time has arrived 
world not undertake te deny. It mient beso. That tonarv power by law to dec martie! law, and, when a decisive und distinet contse ought ta ter atop- 
at least a portion of the Ameri an people, viz: tat that all tie richts of the citizen were to be prostrat-| ted and pur-ucd, as being ale due to our Comiaon 
portion commonly called the democratic party, wish- ed so long as it lasted, and so Jong as he chose to con- | constituency and their creditors. Coming as you do 
ed the refunding of this fine, he had no doubt. As tinue it. There was no alternative; they must pass from the bosom of the community; representing eve- 
to the mere act of refunding the fine and paying the | this bill, if it passed at all, on the principle laid down | ry section of the state, enjoying its confidence, and 
money by the party in power, in the state Icgisla-| in the message of the president of the United States, | familiar therefore, as you must be, with its wishes, 
tures, in this body, who had pushed on this measure | recognising the violation of law by Gen. Jackson; | intentions and resources, you are qualified, and doubt- 
with such extreme zeal and solicitude, to the extent | recognising the justice of the decree of the judge, | less prepared, to examine and dispose of every ques- 
of starting the previous question for avoiding any | the judicial officer who imposed the fine, and remit- tion suggested by the condition of our public aſlairs, 
discussion on it, they had an additional motive (as ting the fine as a restraint on the punishment, in eon- in a manner satisfactory to all parties interested. 
Mr. A. conjectured) besides that of relieving the sequence of the length of time which had passed. [Debt of the state and city of Baltimore.] 
“‘war-worn veteran” from the circumstances in which| and the removal of the excitement occasioned by] In estimating the extent of the obligations of the 
the righteous judgment of the judge had placed him. | this violation of law; or they must in this bill sanc-; people of Maryland, for which provision is now to 

Mr. A. had heard a good deal within a few days tion the principle that the president of the United be made, we must include a portion of the public 
past about setting up the presidency of the United States, the moment the country is invaded, has a debt of the city of Baltimore; because, to the extent 
States at auction, as the Prætorian guards once did | discretionary power as commander-in-chief of all! of the contribution of the people of that city to pay 
the Roman empire. {Laughter.] He must say hat, the armies of the United States, and that any com- the interest on their own internal improvement debt, 
in the process of this auctioneering for the next pre- manding general under him has the power, by his their means to meet the necessities of the state gov- 
sidency, it seemed to him that this measure, originat- own authority, without even instructions of his gov- ernment are necessarily diminished. Of the whole 
ing not from Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Irish, but from! ernment, to declare martial law, and to decide all debt of that city, $4,830,000 were borrowed by auth- 
French diplomacy, operating on the legislature of] the rights, all the privileges, all the rights of pro- ority of the legislature, to prosecute the system of in- 
the state of New York, was one of the best mea-| perty, of personal'liberty, and of life, to every indi- ternal improvement. This large sum being invested 
sures that he had yet seen introduced into the presi-| vidual included within the bounds over which mar- in stocks, yielding little or no dividend, the corporate 
dential campaign. All this, both here and in the tial law is declared. Let them sanction this princi- authorities of Baltimore are compelled annually to 
state legislatures, (who spoke the feelings of the ple, and they could not escape from it: this would | levy 8270, 000 to pay interest. In addition to this an 
American people, so anxious to relieve the war- be the law of the land in all future time, and they | annual tax is paid for municipal purposes, analagous 
worn veteran)—all this was auctioneering for the their children. and the children of the whole people | to the contributions of the people of the several coun- 
presidency. The good will of Gen. Jackson, how | of the United States through all time, as long as our | ties, for local objects. To decide rightly then, as to 
was it courted by all the divisions of the democratic | constitution should last—as long as we were an in- the capacity of the people of the whole state to en- 
party? Mr. A. thought it not very difficult to trace dependent nation—should be subject to that martial dure the taxation necessary to maintain the public 
every operation of this measure, from the first pro- Jaw, and to the fiat not only of the president of the credit inviolate, we are to form an aggregate of this 

sition in the legislature of New York down to the United States, but of the commander of any army. internal improvement debt of our commercial empo- 
ast proposition in the legislature of South Carolina. They must do one thing or the other: they must re- rium, and of the unproductive investments in road 
“the land of the bloody bill”—to trace every ope- mit this fine as f restraint on the punishment then and canal stocks, made by those who have acted dir- 
ration in all these causes to auctioneering for the imposed, or they must grant it as Gen. Jackson de- ectly under state authority. 
presidency. manded, (stigmatizing the character of a man (long The public debt of the state is 815,211,393 94— 
There were rumors afloat—he did not wish to spe- | since dead) who had the heroic courage—at least deducting from this sum $3,200,000. for the bonds 
cify them for he did not know what was their foun- equal to that which won the battle of New Orleans; | issued to the Baltimore and Ohio railroad company, 


dation—but he had heard it frequently repeated that the heroic courage to dircharge his duty as an officer 
this great question of the divisions in the democratic! of the United States, as a judge, on the victor him- 
party was ultimately to be decided by Gen. Jack- self at the moment of his victory. 

son himsclf; that he at last was to be the president} Mr. A. was not sure that he should vote for the 


and 51,000,000 for the subscriptions of the state in 
the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio and Baltimore 
and Washington railroad companies, and certain 
ether amounts, considered by the treasurer as not 


of a national democratic convention which was 5 bill if if was put recisely in the form in which the now chargeable upon the treasury, and we have 


nominate the president of the United States (and president of the Unitea States had recommended it $10,000,000. of the state's debt bearing an annual in- 
who knew what the result of that convention might should be put, and on that principle, with a full and | terest of $600,000, for which we are to make pro- 
be as to nominations?) These rumors were very thorough understanding not only that the judge who, vision. Jo this is to be added, $4,830,000 for the 
much afloat, and from what they had seen it was ve-| Imposed the fine acted faithfully to his duty—faith- ; internal improvement debt of Baltimore, “ and there 
ry clear, as had been already remarked, that all di- fully to his country—but that the remission of the is then ascertained, a public debt of $14,230,000, 
visions of the democratic party were now humble | w Hi tale 4 e a Se ae J))!!! ee 
suitors at the feet of Gen. Jackson for his good will| punisnment. He did not know. Lhe president of the debian feule 1 115 a ae 
or for his neutrality. Mr. A. did not expressly as- nited States brought Gen. Jackson into this Louse, | 1 N 1 „ 
sign this president’s message to that purpose. The and said, in the language of an ancient triumphant, treasurer of the state, we observed when inserünz tie 

resident of the United States knew himself what Victor, “Date obolum Belisario” He felt that ſeel- annual report of the later in a late number of the Regis- 

is motives were. Mr. A. did not say that this was | ing, and it would go far towards removing his seru- | ter. The motive of the treasurer for exhibiting the worst 
a bid at the great auction; but he said if it was, it ples, in order to show that this nation was willing of the case we supposed to be to influence the legisluture 


hat the worst aspect wh'eh could well be presented 


was a pretty good one; and yet it seemed to him, Mr. Adams would like to have concluded his sentence 
from what he had heard, that it was not enough; and speech, but his hour having expired, Mr. Inger- 
that the “war-worn veteran” would say, ‘that bid | soll claimed the floor. 
will nat do, Mr. President.“ Mr. A. thought he had 
said so already; and he wished to have the trial 
made by putting the bill. if it passed, exactly in 
eonformity with the message of the president, so 
that they might see whether the“ war-worn veteran” 
would take the bid. Although there was one pas- 
eage of the resolution he had offered which pointed 
directly at this sentiment of the president of the 
United States as the ground on which this bill was 
to be passed, there was another which contained dit- 
ferent provisions, and which he would thank the 
clerk to read. 
The elerk read the closing paragraph of Mr. A. “s 
amendment as follows 
And also their opinion whether. by the passage 
of this act, according to the recommendation in the 
message of the president, the sanction of congress 
will be given to the principle that those acts of Gen. 
Jackson belong to the class of cases in which punish- 
ment may well be restrained within that limit which 
asserts and maintains the authority of the Jaw and 
the subjection of the military to the civil power.” 
The committee (continued Mr. A) were to report 
whether the acts of Gen. Jackson were in that class 
of cases where punishment might be restrained—the 
unishment having taken effect, and the consequence 
of it being now to be given back to the offender. 
The resolution he proposed was strictly in conformi- 
ty to the recommendation of the president of the 
United States, and, if the bill were to pass, he hoped 
it would pass in that form which the president of the 
United States had recommended; for this reason, not 
because General Jackson had in substance declared 
amore than once that he would not receive one dollar 
on this principle, but because if it was on another 
rinciple, on which Gen. Jackson himself declared 
Te would receive and no other, the mouey tendered 
to him because if this bill passed on that principle, 
the principle of Jackson would be made the law of 
the land to all future time, and it would exist as u 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVEROR OF MA- 
RYLAND. 


Gentlemen of the senate and house of delegates: 

That the legislature may have at an early stage of 
its session, a general view of the condition of the 
public affairs of Maryland, custom has very properly 
imposed upon the chief magistrate, the duty of ma- 
king an annual communication. At this time, its 
candid and truthful discharge, (owing to the crippled 
and disordered condition of the finances of the state) 
devolved upon him a high and unusual responsibility, 
and, if not a mortifying, certainly not an agreeable 
task. 

Highly influential citizens of the state, enjoying the 
public confidence and filling stations giving to their 
opinions undue authority, had united in inculcating 
the belief, that public and private interests were to 
be greatly benefitted by the policy which, for many 
years characterized our legislation. At length, how- 
ever, the enormous amount of our public debt, des- 
troying altogether public credit, roused the whole 

eople to see and feel the reality of our situation.— 

he apprehensions, very naturally excited by the de- 
plorable condition in which the finances of the state 
were found to be, were in some degree soothed by 
the measures of your immediate predecessors, de- 
signed as they were, to furnish the means whereby 
the faith of the State should be maintained, and its 
engagements promptly met, and fully discharged.— 
But, it has now become my painful duty to announce 
to you, that these measures have proved inadequate to 
the accomplishment of the object for which they 
were designed. This duty, unpleasant and mortify- 
ing as it is, imposes however, responsibilities far short 
of those devolved upon you, who are not only to as- 
certain and expose the extent of public embarrass- 
ments, but to devise and apply an appropriate reme- 
dy. But whilst the constitution assigns to you this 


to the more earnest and effective measures “fur meeting 
the difficultes. His whole language is in proof of this 
opinion. We should have attributed the same admis: able 
motive tothe governor, had he not himself deprived us of 
such a conclusion by suggesting to the legislature the (x- 
pediency of deferring the only resource now lefi for sus- 
taining the stae’s credi. As Marylanders we are 
martifjed ut this; ag well as at his descending to argue the 
subject of repudiation.’ We think the reflecting peop.e 
ot the state did not expect or wisn such suvvestions front 
such an autiorty. Nor can we bulieve that these sug- 
gestious would have been made if not induced by party 
considerations. 

"That the state accounts should be so kept as that the 
debt of the state should be quoted in all the publications 
abroad, us being nearly one-third more than it vir:uully 
is, one would think was of itself sufficiently ocerons, 
In all the official reports, Maryland appears to be Gi- 
teen millions of dollars in debt, and yet both the governe 
or and treasurer show in der ail, that the actual debt is 
scarce'y ten millions of dollars. We may be sau to be 
honest overmuch in making to such an extent, the worst 
exhibit of our condition. But, as if this were noten ough 
to our dis advantage, Gov. Tuomas has resorted to tre 
extraordinary expedient of adding the debt of the cor- 
poration of Baltimore, to that of the state, in order to en- 
hance the apparent difficulies, What would the pco- 
ple of New York think of the governor of their state, ad- 
ding the debt of the corporation of their principal city 
including its twelve and a half millions for the Cretan 
aqueduct, to the amount of their state debt! What 
would the people of Louisiana say to having the debt of 
the city of N. Orleans added to their state debt? Again, 
on the other hand; whilst including corporation de bts— 
why did Gov. Thomas onnt the debt of the city of Ere 
derick, and the debt of the city of Annapolis? If the 
state debt is to be augmented by having corporation 
debts added to it. we see no reason why the favor should 
not be extended to individuals too. e know of one at 
least, that would be personally much relieved by such a 
tavor. The indebtedness of the state might be conside- 
rably enhanced in that way. 

‘These remarks are wrung from us most reluctantly, by 
no means in a spirit of hostility to the governor, but in 
vindication of what we conscicnciously believe to be the 
true character and real condition of the state of Mary- 
land—untairly, as we think. represented from authority 
in high places. — ED. NAT. RCG l 
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with an interest of $870,000. annuaily chargeable 
on the whole property of the state, assessed at 
$196,751,143 93, requiring a permanent tax of 71 
cents in the hundred dollars for the city of Baltimore 
and of 31 cents on the hundred dollars for the resi- 
due of the state. 

Besides this amount of permanent debt. there is 
duc to the banks of the state $128,203,—to Messrs. 
Baring of London 8104. 864. and to holders of the 
state bonds $262.599, making §859,656 payable on 
the first day of December 1842, for interest in arrear. 
[Revenue for the pust year, expedients for its di ficte ney. | 

The legislature at au extra session holden in April 
1841, authorised the levy of a direct annual tax of 
20 cents in the hundred dollars, and, at December 
session of the same year. authorized an additional tax 
of five cents in the hundred dollars, the whole for 
the years 1841-42, amounting to $885,580, and made 


dav of March 1843. Of this amount the treasurer 
has received the sum of $262.994,52; the city of 
Baltimore and each of the counties in the state, ex- 
cept Worcester, Somerset and Calvert; having paid a 
portion of it. The treasurer has paid this sum to 
the banks of the state on account of advanees made 
by them to the treasurer, thus reducing their claims 
to $128,203. as before mentioned, and leaving a bal- 
ance of §622.386 due and payable to the treasury 
on or before the first day of March, 1743, and ap- 
plicable to the payment of the $305,609 for interest 
in arrear. 

In this aspect of the condition of the public finan- 
ces, all reference to the income of the state other 
than that to be derived from the direct tax, 1s pur- 
posely omitted, the treasurer being satisfied that the 
revenue from other sources will not exceed the 
amount required to defray the ordinary expenses. 

Talking this view of the debt and resources of state, 
the senate and house have the opportunity to geter- 
mine, whether the existing assessment laws require 
any modification; and whether an increase of the di- 
rect tax can be looked to as a means to maintain the 
public ercdit. It is presumed, that it canuot be the 
purpose of the legislature to compel, by the policy ot 
its enactments, the destruction or couversion ot the 
capital of the tax payers, as that would inevitably 
and sooner exhaust the resources of reveuue. As- 
suming then, that the taxes are to be paid vut of in- 
come and profits, it may be well consider, whether 
instead of adding to the direct tax, at this time, it 
would not be proper to extend indulgence, by pro- 
longing that time, within which, taxes now due, are 
made payable. 

‘The payment into the treasury, as is now by law 
required, of $622.389, between the first day of De- 
cember, 1842, and the first day of March, 1843, a 
period of 3 months, is equivalent to a tax made pay- 
able in twelve mouths, of one hundred and twenty 
fuur cents in the hundred dollars. If, in the exercise 
of a benignant indulgence that seems to be called for 
by the character of the limes, the legislature should | 
extend the period within which these large exactions | 
for public purposes are to be raised, to the end of the 
present fiscal year, still, the incomes and profits of the 
people of the state would be so much reduced as to 
make the strictest economy with all, and serious pri- 
vation with many, necessary and unavoidable. For 
it must be remembered that, in addition to the large 
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sum due and payable on the first of March next, ex- 
isting laws and wants of the treasury demand, that 
a further sum of $491,877, shall be collected by the 
first of December, 1843. By adding this last amount 
being the tax of twenty-five cents in the hundred 
dollars, payable annually under acts of April and 
December sessions of the year 184], to the 3622.89 
due on the first of March next in pursuance of the 
saine Jaws and §270,000 annual improvement tax 
of Baltimore city, we discover $1,384,266 is to paid 
within the year, equivalent to a levy of ninety seven 
cents in the hundred dollars for Baltimore, and of fif- 
ty seven cents for the state at large. 

From what has been said, it is apparent, that it 
was the design of the legislature to provide for the 
payment of the whole interest in arrear on or before 
the first of next March; and it is equally manifest, 
this object will not be aocomplished. The interest in 
arrear is as already stated, 8859, 656, and the revenue 
intended fur its payment being only $622,376, there 
will be a balance of §237,270 chargeable on the as- 
sessment of 1843. To this we.are to add $690,000, 
the anticipated deficit in the treasury for the year 
1813, making $837,170, and from that sum to diat 
819.877 the revenue to be expected from the direct 
tax for the same sear, and there will be a balance of 
$315,393 to be provided for. 

As the sinking fund may be looked to by some, asa 
source of supply to the treasury, it is proper to state, 
that of this fund $1,158,476 is invested in the bonds 
of the state, and that the balance of 520, 856 alone 
could be made available, 


payable by instalments into the treasury by the first 


state, every department of its government was under 
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control of those holding opinions, which had been 
condemned by the judgment of the whole country.— 
They refused to abandon altogether, an extravagant 
system of roads and canals that cannot be consum- 
mated in a conntry like the United States, where the 
population is scattered and sparse. Measures’ were 
taken to place Maryland in the van of those states 
ambitious of rivalling Great Britain, Holland, and 
other countries, where the population is crowded and 
dense, and where their vast numbers justify large 
expenditures to facilitate intercourse. In the short 
space of seven years succeeding the veto of the pre- 
sident, our state debt was augmented more than 
twelve millions of dollars. Within the same period, 
other roads and canals were projected, until, (it will 
seem incredible now when the public mind is per- 
ſeetly sobered,) we behold the lite state of Mray- 
land, having ten thousand square miles of territory, 
and 318.194 white inhabitants, staggering along with 
undertakings that would task the fuancial resources 
of the whole kingdom of Creat Britain, clothed as it 
is with power, by means of its standing armies to ex- 
tort for public purposes, from the hand of industry, 
every dollar it has earned. 

We were, at one and the same time, projecting or 


[Circulating medium.] 

The general stagnation in business, the depression 
of prices, and diminution in the amount of the cur- 
rency, naturally lead us to inquire as to the policy of 
providing a medium, that would facilitate the pay- 
ment of the very large amount of taxes to come into 
the treasury within the present fiscal year. Neither 
inconvertible paper, nor an increase of the bank is- 
sues is to be thought of. But it may not be consi- 
dered inexpedient to authorise the tax collectors to 
take in payment of the public dues, the coupons of 
the state bonds, and certificates of the commissioner 
of loans tor interest, which it is proposed to pay out 
of the revenue to be collected. These evidences of 
debt are now much below their nominal value.— 
They may be purchased by capitalists at present 
prices, and as the means for their ultimate payment 
are provided, the holders hereafter are to make a 
valuable speculation. If a certain portion of them 
were made serviceahle in the payment of public 
dues, to be destroyed by the treasurer upon being re- 
ceived, every tax paver could become a purchaser, 
the price of them would be increased by competition 
in the market, and the burthen of the taxes would be 
diminished to the extent of the difference between 
the sum paid to the holders of claims for interest, and | constructing a rail road to Annapolis, a rail road 
the par value of such claims. In the event of such! from Baltimore to Washington, a rail road from 
ayolicy being adopted, it would be necessary, of; Baltimore to the Susquehanna, a rail road on the 
course, to classify these claims against the treasury, Eastern Shore, a rail road from Baltimore to the 
30 as not to have those receivable in any one year to Ohio. and a magnificent canal from tide water on the 
excecd the amount of revenue payable within the; Potomac to the Onio river. If the people of the 
sate period, state had then comprehended, as they do now, the 

The expediency of authorising the treasurer to use | means by which this grand system was to be con- 
the bank stocks of the state by their transfer to its) ducted, it is not to be doubted, but that they would 
creditors, to meet the current demands upon the trea- | have risen in their strength and have swept from 
sury, is entitled to consideration. Such a measure, Power, everywhere, all its authors. Or. if the for- 
would efiectually separate the state government from | tunate purchasers of Maryland bonds had then under- 
the banking corporations, and in dissolving that alii- Stood, as most of them now understand, the financial 
auce be productive of much good; and to the amount | Measures devised to ensure the punctual payment of 
of the bank stock relieve the people from heavy and interest promised upon the face of them, speculators 
burdensome taxation. It does not seem to be sound and their speculations must have been arrested, for 
policy to lay taxes to pay interest while we hold per- | nO one would have been hardy enough to make in- 
ishable capital that may be rendered, by mismanage- | vestments of his capital in securities, for the payment 
ment hereafter, entirely unavailable. Jo guard of the interest on Which, no suitable means had been 
against unnecessary sacrifice, a minimum price could | Pro! ided. 
be fixed upon the stock. There was a time when no statesman would have 

[Estimated revenue for current year.] risked his reputation by proposing to contract a pub- 

I have no means of ascertaining what revenue may JJJJJVVVJJVTVVVVVV Ee Bach 
be expected for this year, (none having Bee the interest. and eventually to redeem the prin- 
ed for the last,) under the various tax laws passed at d . 
f I A A EE E that those who were to pay the debt might have full 

5 . i $ y NQUITIES and distinct warning as to the extent of the obliga- 
were addressed to the officers having charge of their z 


l ; ; . d tions they were entering into; and, it was esteemed 
x ae l 2 a x . 8 Š . ie 
execution, a id their replies will be submitted for your equally just to do so, that the public creditor might 
consideration. . 8 


i 32 f make his investment on 2 sure foundation, and witha 

If the law requiring licenses to be taken out by | perfect understanding of their character. This sa- 
brokers is to be persevered in as a means of rais- Jutary rule was disregarded by those who had charge 
ing revenue, a modification of its requirements is of our public finances. They depended for the pay- 
indispensable, inasmuch as the sum demanded is ment of interest upon contracts, entered into with 
so high as to preclude persons from applying for! the various companies to which bonds had been is- 
them. The income tax law needs, also, a declarato- sued, and those companies relied upon the remote 
ry statute to ensure to its provisions an uniform con-| and very contingent possibility that the works pro- 
struction. jected, “would, when completed, afford an income 
onder and surprise at the enormous debt of the state.] | to pay interest on the cost of their construction.— 


[t is impossible to contemplate this condition of Yume nds in favor of repudiation. } 
affairs without wonder and surprise, that, a prudent! By this proeceding both the tax payers and the pub- 
and economical people, enjoying justly a high cha- lic creditors of Maryland have been misled; and 
racter for the punctilious performance of all en- now, the alternative is presented of repudiating our 
sagements, public and private, should be involved | debt, or, of submitting to the exactions of the tax-ga- 
in a few years, in debts so enormous. In 1830 the therer. 
state was in full possession of the means from its Such was the indignation of many, when first 
ordinary revenue, to meet promptly all its liabili- awakened toa true conception of the whole subject,® 
ties. About that time, the policy of internal im- that a strong disposition prevailed to deny all obli- 
provement which promised to overwhelm the gene- gations to pay the debt, on account of the absence 
ral government with debt and taxes, was undergo- of coustitutional power in the legislature to con- 
ing a most strict and rigid examination. Public at- tract it. In support of this opinion, the thirteenth 
tention was directed intently, to the deliberations of | article of our bill of rights, (which is declared to be 
congress on the subject, and a publie opinion, deep, a part of our constitution.) is mainly relied upon.— 
strong and resistless, formed against the whole system, It is not obvious that it will bear such a construction. 
as equally premature, unwise, inexpedient and un- And moreover, it is not clear that it would be right 
constitutional. now to interpose such an objection to the payment 
(Extravagunce and improvidence of the former rulers of of the debt, since the people of the state have year 
the state.] after year, from the various counties and cities, re- 


The veto of the then president on the Maysville elected those who were fastening on us the policy, 
and Rockville roads, and his triumphant re-election ow 30 grievous in its consequences, 
in 1832, were hailed as indications, that the day was 
yet distant when the people of the United States were 
to be made to feel, that no form of government can 
be considered a guaranty for the peaceful enjoyment 
of the rewards of industry. Those who were ad- 
ministering the government of the union, in all its 
departments, heeded the admonitions given by their 
constituents at the elections, and a course of mea- 
sures in accordance therewith, eventuated in the pay- 
ment of the whole national debt, in the reduction of 
taxes, and in the accumulation of a surplus of reve- 
nue of $23,101,644 91 which was afterwards distri- 
buted to the states. Unfortunately for this ill-fated 
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Without reference to the wisdom or the folly of the 
course adopted, if may certainly be assumed as true, that 
if ever the people of any state were denberateiv consult. 
ed on incurring a publie debt. the peopie of Maryland 
were so consulied. ‘The quesuon of commencing and 
constructing the public unprovements for which the state 
is now in debt was canvassed tor many vears. “Phe mea- 
sure was far Irom beug a pariy measiue, tor the leaders 
of both parties unied iu support of in Tue governor 
scarcely does justice to the imeuzence of the people of 
the state by assummg so much e lor them at as- 
certaining tha: they arein debt, Whoin Maryland was 
ignorant of the prope-ition to enact the eight million 
loan bill for instance, bcfore it was enacted? Norse BY 
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The movement was succeeded by amend- 
„ ſor which the government was organized. ments to the constitution, reorganizing the executive 
ithout intending to enter into the argument, it may and legislative departments of the government.— 
not be amiss to remark, that one of the modes of! The people were authorised by direct vote to electa 
ascertaining the true meaning of the bill of rights chief magistrate, clothed with ail the executive pow- 
is to be fuund in the practice, purporting to be in ers which his predecessors had possessed. The 
pursuance of its provisions, of these by whom it! house of delegates was newmodeled, so as to make 
was framed. Looking for that practice we find the| it approximate more nearly than it had done, a body 
statute books of Maryland are full of Jaws authoris- | where the popular will could be reflected. The 
ing the opening and establishing of roads. And we members were also reapportioned amongst the coun- 
find also there, numerous acts of assembly delegat- ties and the city of Baltimore, but neither wealth 
ing power, (and the legislature cannot delegate what nor population was made the basis of representation. 
it does not possess,) to the corporate authorities of An arbitrary rule was adopted under which, the 
cities, to open, pave, and otherwise improve streets, large counties and the city of Baltimore have five, 
and to commissioners and other officers of eoun- and the smallest counties have three delegates. The 
ties, to lay out and repair roads to build bridges, | senate was changed, so as to dispense with the agen- 
and to levy on the assessable property within their cy of electors, each county and the city of Baltimore lar delusions, the large and oppressive debt of Ma- 
respective jurisdictions, taxes to defray the expense having power to chose one member. And now, the ryland has been contracted. And now, when the 
attendant upon the exercise of the powers thus | senate is so constituted that the members in that bo- people are groaning under the weight of the taxes 
granted. dy, representing Jess than one-third of our population, ‘imposed, we have an exhibit of their share of the 
Whatever may be thè contrariety of opinions, all] can prevent the passage, or repeal of laws, against the vast amounts expected from the national treasury, 
doubtless, honestly entertained, as to the constitu- | Sense of the other members of that body, representing in a sum insufficient to pay the interest on a few 
tional competency of the legislature, which contract- the other two-thirds of the population, and the entire bonds held in trust for tribes of Indians. This is 
ed our internal improvement debt, it would seem house of delegates united. * the result of the land bill. It is as fruitless as 
there must be a concurrence of opinion, that the pre- [Mode of appointing states’ agents in joint stock compa- | ashes, This melancholy and mortifying disappoint- 
sent lamentable state of things demands some guran- nies objected to; executive formerly hud that power.) | ment to most buoyant hopes, Should warn the tax 
ty to the rights of private property for the future —! At the time of the election of my predecessor. the | payers not to he tantalized by specious devices.— 
However the contest between those who deny, and | agents and directors of the state in the several joint Our public debt, if paid, must be paid out of our own 
those who contend for the existence of this power | stock companies were by Jaw to be appointed by the resources. Whoever thinks otherwise, follows a 
in government may eventuate, it is easy to foresee | governor, subject to the confirmation or rejection of phantom. 
the most lamentable consequences are inevitable to the senate. This mode of appointment had prevail-| The evil consequences, threatened by our state li- 
one or the other class, equally innocent, of its unſor- ed during the existence of the old constitution, while abilities to our institutions, are greater far in the 
tunate victims. If the debt could to repudiated, nu- the minority had uninterrupted sway. This power! measures they have prompted as a means to escape 
merous bond holders are to be beggared; and if it is is now not only taken from the executive, but from their direct payment, than their effects as invasions 
paid, the people of the state are to be oppressed, most! the house of delegates. ‘The present agents and di- | of the rights of private property. There is an ener- 


governments. An inexhaustible fountain of wealth, 
it was believed, had been opened, which was to flow 
in perennial streams into the state treasuries. State 
legislators, it was thought. were no longer to be li— 
'mited in their operations, or abridged in their ex- 
penditures, by the amount of revenue they might be 
emboldened to take directly by taxes from the poek- 
ets of the people. A new source of supply was to 
come through the breach made in the federal consti- 
‘tution. Private property was to be obtained for puh- 
lic purposes, by a less perceptible, because more cir- 
cuitous route. High tariffs were to be levied to 
supply, not only the demands of the national treasu- 
ry, but in conjunction with the Jand sales, to furnish 
a surplus for distribution, after that deposited was 
exhausted. Under the influence of these and simi- 


grievously, with taxation. Seeing this, ouzht not all rectors of the state were appointed by this law at 
to unite in devising an effectual, complete and perfect: December session 1840, to continue in office until 
guard against a possible recurrence of such painful their successors should be chosen by concurrent vote 
alternatives. of the two houses. They have been continued in office 
Experience proves that the vigilance of the people | Since without reappointment, as the house of dele- 
is not always a sufficient guard against improvident Sates and senate have never concurred in the election 
legislation. Occupied as they must be, by daily re- of their successors, and it is not probable they will 
turning toil, in pursuits intended to secure personal | speedily do so. 
comforts for themselves and their families, they | [Public debt and derangement of currency attributed to 
have not an eye constanly fixed on the proceediugs : influence of corporations.) 
of their representatives. Intervals of a long series | The interest of the state is very large in the com- 
of years will occur, when public attention is divert- | Pantes incorporated to make roads and canals. The 
ed too much from the action of government, and at | Power of these companies is very great to effeet the 
such tiines, mistakes and abuses, in the administra- | Well being, the happiness and prosperity of the peo- 
tion of publie affairs, gross and glaring, will be com- ple. ‘Through their influence over the legislature, 
mitted necessarily. For these ordinarily, a remedy | an enormous public debt has been contracted. In 
is to be found in a change of rulers. No such re- the exercise of their authority, the whole currency 
medy however can be applied where the public faith of the state has been repeatedly deranged. Their 
has been pledged under contracts, entered into by | Mcome and disbursements exceed largely the ore I- 
one generation, to be fulfilled by another. This be-| ary revenue and expenditures of the state, and in 
ing the case, the instances in which, and the purposes fact they constitute an imperium in imperio, sufficient- 
for which a public debt may be contracted, ought toj ly powerful to justify a people jealous of their rights, 
be pointed out as distinctly as possible, in the consti- | in Insisting npon the subordination of their govern- 
uton: ments to the only sovereign power in the state, the 
As necessarily connected with the subject of the popu ar wil ari Ari E pe sor 
VF ordren cale oi he sial sentatives. It is most respectfully submitted for your 
5 arene er is invited to the consideration to determine, whether this law of De- 
: gis 


2 a a | cember session 1840, ought not to be repealed, or at 
law passed at . 5 T prescrib-| jeast remodeled so that the authority whicli the se- 
ae ear VJiaz . nate is now clothed, may be placed in the house of 
e shall be appointed and continued in of. i „ a „ ee 
fice. T'o appreciate the purpose, intent and effect of jj)! ear ay 


12 6in, ; E EEN EF Ole. other purposes than those promotive of the great 
this Sie ee y 993 „ publie interests involved. It cannot be expected 
pensable. 


that all parties. and all classes can be harmoniz- 
ed in support of any system of taxation that may 
be devised, if the whole people are to pay, and the 
minority alone, to manage and expend all the public 
revenue. 

Distribution act—arzuments against it.] 

Letters will be communicnted which have been 
received from the treasury department of the United 
States, giving information as to the distributive share 
of this state of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands. From them it will appear, that the distribu- 
tive share of Maryland is $15,187 84, and that the 
claim of the United States on account of interest due 
on Maryland bonds held in trust for certain Indiana, 
is $19,453 81, and that the treasurer of the U. States 
has retained the whole fund, and still has an unset- 
tled demand for $4,296 29. 

Nothing has influenced more fatally the evil coun- 
cils by which so many of the states have become in- 
volved, than the delusive expectations re-kindled 
constantly as fast as they are quenched. of the pecu- 
niary Jargesses from the national treasury for the 
state purposes. The distribution law, (miscalled the 
deposite act,) which beggared the general govern- 
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It is known every where, that prior to 1836 the 
governor of Maryland was eleeted by jomt ballot of 
the two houses of the legislature. It is equally well 
koown, that at that line, such was the unjust prin- 
ciple of apportionment, adopted in the distribution 
of the members of the legislature to the several 
counties and cities, thata very small minority of the 
people had perfect control of both branches. This 
took necessarily ate entirely out of the hands of the 
majority, the whole executive and legislative power 
of the state. For a long series of tedious years, the | 
majority continued to remonstrate against this anti- 
republican and tyrannical organization of the pow- 
ers of government. Their petitions were not hued- 
ed, although the legislature is especially clothed with 
power under the constitution to remodel and amend 
it, so as to adapt its provisions to changes, which its 
framers foresaw, when they were fashioning it more 
than half a ceutury ago, would take place in the dis- 
tribution of the wealth and population of the state. 
Wearied at last with merely petitionieg fora surren- 
der of usurped power, exercised as it often was most 
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| gy and elasticity in the American character, that will 
soon cause the whole country to recover from its 
present depression, without governmental aid in any 
form. There is cause to fear that errors of opinion, 
growing out of our pecuniary difficulties, as to tie 
nature of our complex and beautiful system of gov- 
ernment, may not so soon be eradicated. Unlimited 
authority to dispose of the public Jands, was not se- 
riously and generally claimed for the government of 
the Union, until after the power to consummate a 
grand system of roads and canals was denied to be in 
congress. After that, the deeds of cession for that 
part of the national domain lying east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of Florida, were so construed as to 
make language declaring expressly that the land 
ceded to the United States “should be considered a 
common fund,” for the use and benefit of the United 
States, mean that the grantee in the deed sbould di~- 
pose of them, and make separate funds for each of 
the states in the confederacy; aud the stipulations in 
the same deeds that the lands should be used for the 
benefit of the United States according to their usual 
“respective portions in the general charge and ex- 
penditure,“ was made tosignify, that congress should 
have power to distribute to the several stules the mo- 
ney arising from land sales, not according to their 
respective portions in the general charge and expen- 
diture, but to an arbitrary rule of distribution, to be 
found in the land bill. As to the vast domain pur- 
chased by money out of the common treasury, no 
power to distribute the procceds of its sales being 
found in the several treaties, authority for that pur- 
pose was derived from thatarticle of the constitution 
intended only to clothe congress with power to sell 
the lands, or dispose of them in the same manner as 
the other property of the United States may be, for 
the purpose of the general government. 

The land bill, the creature of those constitutional 
doctrines, has had its day. It has most signally fail- 
ed to answer the purpose of ifs authors, and we are 
now to encounter, in another form, a temptation to 
give such an enlargement to the powers of the gene- 
ral government, as would ultimately consolidate un- 
der one head all those now possessed and exercised 
by the several states. 

[.Irzument aguinst the issue of general government stocl: 
for state debts] 

The proposition to issue a government stock of se- 
'yveral hundred millions of dollars, to be exchanged 
for state bonds, has as yet but few public advocates. 

It is, however, sufficiently countenanced to justify 
serious consideration. It is not designed to reheve 
“the people of their obligation to pay annually the in- 
' terest of their public deuts, but to have the taxes 
ifor that purpose levied by our representatives in 
congress instead of by the members of the state le- 
gislature. And it is intended to have the necessary 
‘taxes imposed on our wearing apparels, on our su- 
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Sur. Gothe and Salt, instead of ur v and oot. nal 
property. ' 
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the national treasury. It is then obvious, if the states’ 
debts are to be assumed, that it will become neces- 
sary for congress to levy heavy taxes, not only on 
the people of the indebted states, but upon those of 
the whole Union. How the states involved would 
be relieved by this process, is not perceivable. The 
tax gatherers, it is true, would be placed out of 
sight, but their exactions would not be, on that ac- 
count, the less exorbitant. And our constituents, 
without experiencing any alleviation of their own 
burthens, would have only such consolation as might 
be derived from the conviction that they had assisted 
to extort from their fellow-ciiizens in other states 
large amounts of their means, not needed for the 
purposes of their governments, and therefore desti- 
ned to be wasted in extravagant projects of improve- 
ment, or objects even Jess advantageous. Besides, 
no article of the federal constitution, even by the 
most forced construction, can be called in aid of this 
bold undertaking. In all the precedents relied upon 
to justify such a measure, it will be found that con- 
gress required that the debts of the states to be as- 
sumed should have been contracted in the discharge 
of such duties as the general government is autho- 
rised to perform for the whole Union. Such was 
the basis and character of the ast of 1790. 

Jf congress will assume the payment of state debts, 
without regard to the purposes for which they were 
contracted, there will then be no limits to the power 
of the general government worth preserving, except 
those to be found in the state constitutions. In such 
an event, we would be already under a consolidated 
government, and the present generation would, in all 
probability, witness a division of the Union into as 
many separate republics as there are contrarient and 
antag mist interests, now moving in perfect harmony 
around a common centre. If you concur with me 
that consequences like these may possibly grow out 
of the proposed measure, it cannot be doubted but 
that your deliberations will result in its prompt re- 
jection. 

[Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.] 

The annual communication of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal company has been received, and will ve 
laid before you. It makes an exhibit of its affairs 
by no means encouraging. The debt of this compa- 
ny to the state for interest, was on the lst Decem- 
ber, $1,104,363. Their debts to other parties on the 
same day, amount to $886,677. They require to 
complete the Canal to Cumberland, $1,545,000. This 
bankrupt condition of the Canal company, and the 
deep embarrassment of the state, may be, in a con- 
siderable degree, traced to the rejection, at Decem- 
‘ber session 1839, of the bill, intended and calculated 
to afford the means to the company to proceed with- 
out interruption, in the work then in progress. While 
we are prepared to point to the calamitous conse- 


quences of that act, the motives for it are not so pal-. 


pable. Charity would teach us to trace it to most 
erroneous opintons of public policy. 

That the canal ought to be completed to Cumber- 
land is generally acceded. The work was originally 
undertaken, mainly, in the expectation that the 
transportion of coal, lying beyond and in the vieini- 
ty of Cumberland, would remunerate the stockhol- 
ders, and greatly benefit the state, by developing its 
mineral resuurces. Under these impressions, one- 
half of our whole internal improvement debt was 
contracted, to prosecute the undertaking, and that 
amount is now an unprofitable investment, and will 
continue so, until the canal constitutes a line of com- 
munication between the coal fields, the tron ore 
banks, and zumber regions of Allegany and tide wa- 
ter in the Potomac. The sum now required to coin- 
plete this line. is estimated by the chief engineer of 
the company, as above stated, at §1.545,0U0. This 
estimate is believed to be correct. How this money 
can be procured is a question entitled to your most 
serious consideration. Upon its solution depends, in 
a great degree, the efficacy of all other measures 
devised to maintain the public credit. Taxation will 
be submitted to, more cheerfully, if a day, not too 
distant, can be distinguished, when the income on 
the canal will diminish, if it did not remove alto- 
gether, the public burthens. But, if that work is to 
continue as it is now, entirely unproductive, there is 
cause to upprehend that public patience and endur- 
ance mav be exhausted. In addition to the amount 
required to tinish the canal, a further sum is necessa- 
ry tu liquidate the claims of its meritorious oredi- 
tors. They have faithfully given their labor to the 
coustruction of that part of the canal now to be com- 
pleted. In so doing, they have given value to the 
amount of their claims, to the property on which the 
state holds a mortgage; while, by reason of this lien, 
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they are dented an opporeaa.d foe cases 1e 
canpanx acting under awihocty deren trom toe 
gate imei It with net be anticspated. (hat as a 
awans of saving the stockholders of ihe company 
from pecuniary sacrifices, these claims are to be pre- 
termitted in the seizure of the fruits of the labor of 
the parties to whom they are justly due. 
[Irredeemable issues discountenanced. Internal improve- 
ment companies have ruined thousands thereby. Policy 
of issue of preferred stock suggested. 

[tis much more easy to decide, as to the impolicy 
of measures proposed to complete the canal, than to 
devise suitable and efficient means to consummate so 

desirable an object. All will admit that no measure 
would be salutary, analogous to those, the evil con- 
sequences of which we have so recently experienced. 
The grievous consequences to the whole state, and 
the cruel wrongs inflicted, by that derangement of 
our currency, from the effects of which we are now 
ey recovering, should warn us against adopting 
lany measure, that may again flood the state with a 
paper not redeemable in gold and silver. Unless the 
past be forgotten, it would seem, that no measure, 
clothing with power the directors of tho Canal com- 
pany, to circulate anything but money, would be for 
a moment entertained. To authorise their medium 
of payment, dp be either, in scrip of small denomi- 
tions, or in bunds of the company fluctuating in va- 
luc, would cause the whole community, where their 
work is to be prosecuted, and the state at large, in a 
great degree, again to become a theatre for the most 
ruinous and demoralizing speculations. 


The legislature at its last session, in compelling 
resumption of specie payments by the banks, respon- 


a sound currency, redeemable on demand in gold 
and silver. That action was forced upon the state 
by dearly bought experience. 
various companies engaged in internal improvements, 
in the exercise of an acknowledged power, and re- 
sponsive to the ascertained will of the legislature, 


quantity of irredeemable paper, far beyond the wants 
jof the public. When that reflux of the tide to which 
all paper currency is exposed, swept over us, hun- 
dreds and thousands, incapable of resistance, were 
-borne upon it to irretrievable ruin. Notwithstand- 
ins this very recent calamity, there are those now, 
such is their zeal in behalf of those interests, sup- 
posed to be identified with the canal, who are ready 
and willing to adopt a policy like that we are consi- 
dering. They are prepared to clothe the canal di- 
rectors with express authority to issue, and circu- 
late, bonds, scrip, and other evidences of debt, hav- 
ing no other basis to rest upon but that to be found 
in the remote contingency of a large and liberal in- 
come frorn the canal, when finished, three years 
hence. Such a circulation must. even if it accom- 
‘plished the purposes of the stockholders, disturb 
‘again the interests of society, and ultimate, as the 
like currency formerly did, in the beggary and bank- 
ruptcy of whocver may trust in its delusive promises. 
To the senate and the house, the public louk for a 
guaranty against any such disastrous proceedings. 
To them belongs the responsibility to decide, as to 
the extent of the powers which the officers of this 
corporation shall exert. Should the law even per- 
mit the circulation of irredeemable paper, the com- 
pany may be justified in exercising any authority it 
maß possess. Nothing but an express prohibition, 
to its issue in any law that may be designed for re- 
lief. will allurd effectual protection to all interests 
involved. N 

The policy of amending the canal charter, so as 
10 authorize an issue of a preferred stock, to an a- 
mount sulhegnt to complete the canal and pay its 
i debts. may be entitled to some consideration. When 
the canal is completed to Cumberland, we may safe- 
‘ly anticipate a trade sufficient to keep the work in 
repair, and yield an amount of tolls, not less than 
two hundred thousand dollars annually, to be divid- 
ed amongs the stockholders. Assuming that this 
anticipation may be realized, we should have in the 
tolls of the company, a fund, abundantly adequate, 
to ensure a prompt payment of a dividend of six per 
cent per annum, on at least, three millions of dollars; 
a sum more than may be required to accomplish the 
{purposes we so much desire to attain. The state 
could, out of its annual income, set apart in the 
hands of commissioners, a sum sufficient to pay the 
interest on such stock until the Canal could be fin- 
‘ished. 

With the certainty of such an interest, on prefer- 
red stock under charter stipulations, which could 
not be disturbed, either by the directors of the com- 
pany, or by the stale, it docs not seem very unrea- 
sonable to expect that capitalists may be found, will. 
ing to pay money for an amount sufficient to finish 

the canal. The creditors of the company would 


once with eontracts. ealem dite Wicd odd ers oi the bie than the evidence of debt they now hold. 
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ded to the well ascertained publie wish in favor of 


had. in unison with the banks, put in circulation a 
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„i- | certainly find such certitiecates of stock more availa- 


An 
issue of state Bonus is corsidered Ly all ont of the 
question. 
(Tac judiciary system. | 
Your attention is respectfully invited to the consi- 
deration of the judiciary system of Maryland.* The 


* (There are throughout history, 50 many evidences of 
the propensity of chief executive officers to invade the 
independence and reduce the respectability and talents 
of so troublesome a cocordinate as tha’ of an indepen- 
dent judiciary, that we bave been schooled to look at 
any suggesnons from that direction to invade existing 
regulutions, With serious scrutiny. The assault made by 
Gov. ‘Thomas in his message upon the judiciary of Ma- 
ryland, is calculated we tear, to mislead, rather than tru- 
ly intorm on some of the points be alluies io. Oi the 
purity and independence of the courts of justice of this 
state, We nave some reuson as Marylanders to be proud, 
and though in the ditheulues of the times we think that, 
they us well as all public cMeers ought to contribute 
from their income to the support of government, in pro- 
poriion with others, yet that they should be deprived of 
any of their independence—last of all, that they should 
be made dependent upon the vacilation of parues, or of 
popular executive or legislative nnpulses, we mast sœ 
lemnly deprecate. The people of the state, we are com- 
fident, ure better satisfied with the present position of 
the judiciary ot the state, than with any expedient that 
haa been as yet, or can casily be suggested as improves 
ments of the system. ‘There will be oljectiuns to aay 
system. "l'o support and adiminisier the laws, must be 
more or less expeasive, if laws are to be entorced. That 
judges might be obtained for half or quarter of the 
amount paid as salaries to those who for forty odd years 
| bave administered the laws of Maryland, we admit; but, 
what kind of judges would we have? Can we expect men 
lof the first talents and legal acquirements to devote their 
lives 19 public dunes, withouta reasonable living? The 
chief justice of the supreme conrt of ths state. as an in- 
stance, hasa salary of 92,200. This officer has been oblig- 


The directors of the ed tu be by necessity, more than halt his ime, for the last 


thirty years, from home on expeuses, periorining the due 
ties of his office,—besides, attending indefutigably to 
those dues when at home. Each of the chief justices 
have been nearly, and some of them quite as much de- 
voted to their duties. That an officer of very superior 
talent can be expected to leave the bar, forbear the emo- 
luments of pract.ce, and devote his hfe to the public ser- 
vice, for less than this, is hardly to be expected. Be it 
remembered tow, that the judiciary olficers of Maryland 
derive no other emoluments for services than their sala- 
ries. In other states referred tio by Gov. Thomas. iins 
is not the case, Jud:ciary officers have perquisites which 
make their income larger than thatof the Maryiand 
judges. ‘That an executive officer who is in the enjoy- 
ment of very nearly doubie the salary above menuoned, 
la salary larger than that of any other governor of this 
Union, with the exception of N. Vork and Louisiana, and 
double as much as that of the governors of more than half 
the states of the Union, a salary for performing duties 
by no means as absorbing as those of judzes, should aim 
‘at retrenchment by so formidable a dumonstranon a- 
g inst the one department, without noncing what could, 
p with at least equal plausibility, he stated of the other, is 
worthy of special noice. Again, if judges are to be fre- 
‘quently re- nppointed, the governor's power is apt to be 
faccumulated thereby, lis patronage enhanced, bis pow- 
er lcuted. ‘The governor roundly asserts, that in the for 
t years since Our present judicnay „stein Was eslab- 
(ished. more thas five hunared thousand dollars have 
been Wasted on the jugs’ salanes. We have, he says, 
21 judges unden chancellor, at an annual expense of 
836.500 —tllat is, a fracuon over au average of sixteen 
hundred dollars a „ear to each, Make the deductian 
which the governor savacsts, and the judges would have 
ishinsclanes. Butit tos argument of the goveraor be 
true of the judiciary, suppose we apply Ins rule to the 


'exccuilve. and see how much we have “wasted.” and 
how much might be saved. that his ex-ellency has re- 


Membered to forget in nis recommendations. Within 
the last turiy years more than $120,000 huve been paid 
in salaries to ibe governors of Maryland, besides pro- 
viding tent wi) a splendid residence, amply furnished. 
Unnlthe late reiorm ia the consiuon the salury wes 
$3 333 33 per annum. This was not considered ade- 
quate however, when the recent “reform.” in which 
Gov. Thomas was so distinguished an actor, Was intro 
duced. ‘The dates of the governor were, as we think, 
decidedly dinunished by the chatze. All canvases, and 
advisement, for instance, which had heretoture occupied 


most of each governors tine and talents, was by the 


reform, removed from the couned chathber to the senate 
chamber. 


fur increasing his salary to $4.200 per angum. 


vernor’s suiary be omitted. 
judges too well paid by one*third.]—zp. NAT. REG- 


The executive became “a unie’—and this in- 

creased! power, (not increased services) was the pretext 

Sup- 

pose we assume what will scarcciy be denied by a single 
individualin the state, that the chief justice of the su- 
preme court of the state, performing more duties, as highly 
responsible duties,—is required to be a inan of as much 
integrity and talents, and is as dese ving of as generous a 
compensation as the governor hunself—urd that it de can 
be culled upon to devote his services to the pubiic for 
82.200. the sum he receives, the governor's services 
might be performed for the simne, especially, ashe basa 
residence in the bargain. If so, according to the gov- 
ernor's argument, in forty vears exnctlw EIGHTY TEOT- 
SAND DOLLARS Will be “wasted” if this reform in the gow 
But the governor thinks the 
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ed that all the people contribute alike in proportion | 
to their property. to the wants of government, there 


administration of the laws. 


We have in commission twenty-one common law 
judges and a chancellor, at an expense for their sal- 
aries of $36,500 per annum. There can be no ques- 
tion but that many of these officers are superoumera- | 
ries. We are now surrounded by states, in no one 
of which is to be found such an extravagant and ill: 
organized judiciary system as ours, and in all of 
which the laws are still faithfully executed without 
complaint from the public as to their delay, and ab- 
sence of all protest by the jndges in commission, 
against the imposition of duties too onerous to be 
easily performed. Indeed, there is not a state in the 
whole Union, notwithstanding the population of se- 
veral of them is quadruple that of ours, where the: 
number of law judges, and the amount of their sal- 
aries, are less than those of Maryland. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio having, three of; 
them, a population four times greater, and one of 
them a population more than three times greater | 
than ours, pay respectively a less sum in the annual 
salaries of their judges than that with which our 
treasury is charged. The same states have esch a 
superficies over which their laws are extended, more 
than four times as great as that of Maryland, and 
nevertheless have in commission a less number of 
judges. In the payment of unnecessary salaries to 
fu since our system was framed, more than ſive 

undred thousand dollars have been wasted. With 


1 
r 


these illustrations before us, of the effects to be ex-, 
pected from a re-organization of the system so as to 
diminish sensibly its cost, we ought not to pause in| 
the discharge of a high public duty, from any appre- | 
hensions as to the effect of such a proceeding on the 


interests and well being of socicty. 


Besides these objections to the system, another will 
be found in the fact, that no effectual means are pro- 
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Agreeable to direction of resolution No. 31, of the 
last session, orders were given for the manufacture of 
a sword to be presented tocapt. John A. Webster, as 
provided for in resolution No. 3, of December session, 
1835. Although no time was lost in giving the neces- 
i sary order, the sword has not as yet been prepared. 


So soon as it is received, it will be presented. 


The repairs authorized to be made to tobacto ware- 
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SENATE. 

January 5. Mr. Tallmadge presented two remon- 
strances from New York, against the repeal of the 

ankrupt Jaw. 
[Mr. Benton on yesterday had called the attention 
of the senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) to a state- 
ment delivered in secret session in his speech upon 
the treaty. It appears that while the treaty of Wash- 
ington was before the senate, there was communica- 


houses No. 1 aad 3, in the city of Baltimore, by re- ted to the comniittee on foreign relations from the 
solution No. 23, of last session, have been made.— state department, a letter of Mr. Jared Sparks, giv- 


Those made to warehouses No. 1, amount to 81.356, 


793, and those to warehouse’ No. 3, to 8478, 20. 


By the act of 1827, chap. 140, the sum of $3,500 is 


annually appropriated for the education of the indigent | 
deaf and dumb of this state; and by the act of 1837. 


chap. 173, the sum of $1,000 is annually appropriated 
for the education of the indigent blind. 


commended to the governor by the trustees of the 
poor of the diffrent counties, more indigent blind 


children than can be educated under the provisions of 
chap. 173, any surplus which may an- 
nually remain in the treasuary of the sum of $3,500 


the actof 1837, 


appropriated for the education of the deaf and dumb, 
shall be applied to the education of the indigent blind. 
In pursuance of the provisions of these acts, the sum 


of $2,068;94 was expended during the last year for 
the education of the deaf and dumb, and the sum of 


81.610 for the education of the blind; leaving in the 


‘treasury, of the joint fund, unapplied, the sum of 


8821,06. 


The act of 
1839 chap. 28. provides that in case there shall be re- 


ing infurmation that he had discovered in the ſor- 
eign office at Paris a map which had been sent to the 
count de Vergennes, by Dr. Franklin, on which the 
Doctor had marked (to use his own words) the 
limits of the United States as settled in the prelimi- 
naries between the British and American plenipoten- 
tiaries.” This curious old map was copied by Mr. 
Sparks, and the iine drawn by Dr. Franklin was ex- 
actly the one contended for by Great Britain, except 
that it concedes more that Great Britain claimed.— 
Mr. Benton produced, during the debates in secret 
session, another old map of Mr. Jeflerson’s; and Mr. 
Rives alluded to him in the following sentence of his 
published speech: 

“A map has been vauntingly paraded here. from: 


| Mr. Jefferson's collection, in the zeal of opposition, 
(without taking time to see what it was,) to confront 


and invalidate the map found by Mr. Sparks in the 
foreign office at Paris; but the moment it is examined 
it is found to sustain, by the most precise and remark- 
able correspondence in every feature, the map com- 
municated by Mr. Sparks. The senator who produc- 


In the month of April, 1840 a murder was commit- ed it, could see nothing in the microscopic dotted 
ed in Frederick county, by Frederick Fritz; ali's Ja- | line running off in a northeasterly direction; but the 


cob Brucker, who was, at the following April term of! moment other eyes were applied to it, there was 


Carroll county court, tried, convicted and sentenced found in bold relief, a strong red line, indicating the 


to he hung. My immediate predecessor signed the 
warrant for his execution, but afterwards granted a re- 
spite at the request of a number of respectable per- 
sons who suggested doubts of his sanity. This was 
done to give an opportunity of collecting information 
respecting his previous history, which, it seemed, had 
not been made a subject of inquiry at his trial. Many 
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vided in the constitution, to get rid of judges once , depositions and communications were received by my 
cofhmissioned, as promptly as the public interests predecessor, stating particulars which in his judgment 
may sometimes demand. The tenure during good if truly set forth, were sufficient to shew that Fritz 


behaviour is found in practice to be tantamount to a 
term for life. A judiciary independent of all the | 
evil passions that may influence, at intervals, the 
mass of the community, is certainly desirable. But 
it does not appear, that a tenure for life will in itself, 
exempt the occupant of a seat on the bench from the 
possibility of feeling in a greater or less degree, a 
sympathy in the passions, that sometimes sway to 
and fro our popular assemblies. Observation com- 
pels us all to contest such a conclusion. A tenure 
for life is, and ought to be, a popular doctrine in 
Great Britain. Such a tenure there, may afford a 
safeguard te the people against the influence of the 
crown. The commissions of the judges being grant- 
ed by the king, a periodical re-appointmeut would 
give to the sovereign a most dangerous power in the 
opportunity to dismiss all who were not willing to 
prostitute their offices to subserve his purposes, how- 
ever, tyrannical and unwarrantable. Here, we have 
no permanent or hereditary executive to dread. Al! 
our public functionaries, but the judges return at 
stated periods, to their separate stations in private 
life, to give place to successors qualified to rule, by 
having been taught to obey. 


It is believed that there can be found neither in 
our experience, where the life tenure of judges pre- 
vails, nor in the experience of several of the states 
of the union, where all such distrusts of popular in- 
telligence and integrity have disappeared, any good 
reason for adherence to a doctrine becoming daily 
more and more obsolete. There was a time when 
improvements in government were hard to make. 


Those who were intercsted in existing abuses, 
could arrest innovations and changes by magnifying 
and misrepresenting the effects of a proposed reform. 
But it is time that such artifices should lose all influ- 
ence on our deliberations. In the hope that full jus- 
tice will be done to all the dcep interest involved, the 
whole subject without further remark is submitted to 
the senate and house, who are empowered to make 
such alterations in the fundamental law of the state, 
as may be required. 


[ Conclusion. } 


Several communications from the internal improve 
ment companions and other sources, have been receiv- 
ed and will be laid before you. 

In conformity with the request of the legislature, 
copies were forwarded of the ivllowiug resolutions of 
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had been subject to fits of insanity for many years, 
and that he was completely deranged when last seen 
in the city of Washington, a few days before the com- 
mission ofthe crime. Statements were also received 
of the opinion of respectable and intelligent citizens 
of Westminster; who had opportunity of seeing and 
conversing with the prisoner. Their opinion was, 
that he was in full possesion of his reason, and sub- 
ject to no disorder of mind except such as was occa- 
sionally produced by a violent and ungovernable tem- 
per. 


The conflicting character of these statements as to zer rose to vindicate Dr. Franklin—to re- 


the sanity of thejprisoner, determined my predecessor, 
(after consulting with Judge Brewer, who sat upon 
his trial, and who thought afurther investigation ought 
to be made as to the condition of his mind,) to suggest 
to the legislature the propriety of authorizing the 
court of Carroll county to examine witnesses at its 
next term on the subject. In conformity with this 
suggestion, a bill was introduced into the Senate, and 
passed by that body, but was not acted on in the house 
of delegates. because, it is presumend of the shortness 
of the time which remained of the session after it was 
received in the house. In consideration of these cir- 
cumstances, it was deemed proper to withhold the 
warrant for the execution of the prisoner so as tu en- 
able the legislature to act definately upon the sugges- 
tion of my predecessor, which is now respectlully 
renewed. 


Believing that the affairs of Maryland, at this time, 
should first command yourconsideration, allusion has 
been purposely avoided to manyimatters of great ni- 
tional importance. In the hope that this course will 
be equally agreeable to the senate and house, [ beg 
leave to express the belief, that by wholesome legis- 
lation and judicious reforms, the evils under which 
the state now labors, will at no very distant day, be re- 
moved. In the character of our state, of which every 
Marylander has just cause to be proud, in its agri- 
cultural, mineral and commercial resourtes the un- 
tiring energy and proverbial patriotism of its peopie, 
we should all find the hope and consolation, that great 
as are its present embarrassments, they can, and will 
be ere long, surmounted. Invoking then, at this 
crisis, the exercise of your highest intelligence in 
behalf of our state. its affairs are submitted tor your 
lezisiative disposition, PRANCIS THOMAS. 

Annapolis, Deceuiber 27, 1343. 
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limits of the United States, according to the treaty 
of peace, and coinciding, minutely and exactly, with 
the boundary traced on the map of Mr. Sparks.” 


Me. Benton denied having introduced Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s map for the N of controverting the map 
found by Mr. Sparks. Mr. Rives declared that he so 
understood Mr. Benton when the map was presented; 
and Mr. Calhoun said his understanding of the mat- 
ter was the same—that it was brought in for the 
purpose of rebutting the inference from the map 
communieated to the count de Vergennes by Dr. 
Franklin.) : 


The question of fact raised by Mr. Benton in refer- 
ence to the remarks of Mr. Rives as to the maps pro- 
duced in secret session, pending the consideration of 
the treaty, was renewed and became the subject of 
debate between Messrs. Walker, Benton, Rives and 
Tappan. Mr. Walker having yesterday been alluded 
to, and, not having been present then, now brought 


the subject to the attention of the senate. The de- 
bate was continued for an hour and more. Mr. Mal- 
argue the 


question of the treaty so far as it was connected with 
the north eastern boundary—and to place himsclf 
right on the matter. When he concluded, 

Mr. Tappan of Ohio rose and stated very briefly 
that his recollection as to the facts of the case was in 
harmony with the opinion expressed by the senator 
from Missouri. 


Mr. Rives said the recollection of Mr. Tappan was 
singular. He was the only senator who had confirm- 
ed the recollection of the senator from Missouri, and 
he would appeal to other senators to sustain him— 
yes to the whole body who recollected the occur- 
rences. 

Mr. Benton reiterated the untruth of the assertions 
of the senator from Virginia, and having been called 
to order, the president put a period to the contro- 
versy. 
A resolution submitted by Mr. Rives calling for the 
publication of all the correspondence (which has 
not yet been published) in relation to the destruction 
of the steamer Caroline, was taken up and read.— 
Mr. Rives said that extracts had appeared from the 
correspondence, but not the whole correspondence. 
There was no reason why it should not appear and 
as a matter of justice the administration he asked for 
its publication. The resolution was then adopted. 
The bill making provision for the occupation and 
settlement of the territory of Oregon coming up in 
order upon its third reading. 
Mr. Culhoun said he was not prepared to vote at 
present. He wished to inquire more into the char- 
acter of the pending negotiations, and wished for 
time also to read the correspondence which had ap- 
eared upon the subject. - 

Mr. Linn consented that the bil shoul] be post- 
poned until Monday, and the senate 30 ordered. 
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Mr. Bayard moved an exccutive session, after which 
the senate adjourned. l 
Jaxvary 6. Mr. Bayard, on leave given, introdu- 


ceda bill to regulate the enlistments in the army, 


navy, and marine corps. 
The following resolution introduced by Mr. Hun- 
tinston, was taken up for consideration: 


Resolved, That the committee on the post office 


and post roads be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of so moditying the existing laws as that 
cach assistant postmaster general shall be appointed 
by the president, by and with the advice and consent | 
of the senate. 

Also, whether it be expedient to repeal or modify 
the law which prohibits contractors for the convey- 
ance of the mail from carrying without the consent 
of the postmaster general newspapers other than 
those carried in the mail. 

Mr. Huntington addressed the senate at some 
length, explaining the object of the resolution. 

Tie senate then proceeded to consider the bill for | 
the relief of certain persons residing within the re- 
puted limits of the states of Arkansas and Louisiana 
and beyond the boundary line between the United 
States and the republic of Texas. l 

This bill led to considerable discussion, in which 
Messrs. Fulton, Sevier, Berrien, Archer, Crittenden, 
and Woodbury participated; after which the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The senate then adjourned to Monday next. 

Jaxcary 9. Mr. Huntington presented a memo- 
rial from steamboat captains and owners, asking tor 
a repeal of the proviso of the act of 1838 requiring 
steering ropes to be entirely of iron. The memori- 
alists make mention of the inconveniences of the 
present law—its want of safety, &c. and they ask 
ior a change of the law, at least so far as to allow 
the use of hemp and leather ropes near the wheel 
and rudder. 

‘The memorialists state also that many cases are 
pending in court growing out of violations of the law 
which it was impossible to execute. These cases 
have been postponed until the end of the session in 
the expectation that the law may be changed, and 
the suits discontinued. l l 

Mr. Crafts presented the resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of Vermont upon the subject of the bankrupt 
law and in favor of repeal. Also. the resolutions of 
the same legislature against the extended system of 
the franking privilege, and in favor of the reduction 
of letter postage. Also, the resolutions of the same 
legislature, asking for the continuance of the pen- 
sion act of 1808, granting a pension to widows mar- 
ried betore 1794. Also, resolutions in favor of the 
abolition of slavery in the district and territories, 
and against the annexation of Texas. 

‘The resolutions were sent to the chair to be read. 

Mr. King moved that the motion to receive the re- 
solution in relation to slavery be laid upon the table. 

And the motion to lay the motion to receive upon 
the table, was carried affirmatively. 

Various memorials for and against repeal of the 
bankrupt law were presented and referred to the 
judiciary committee. l 

The Dill to grant $7,900 the balance in the treasu- 
ry of the indemnity provided by the British govern- 
ment for the slaves lost from the Encomium and 
Comet, to their owners, was passed. l 

The bill for the settiement and possession of the 
Oregon territory was taken up. 

Vir. Calhoun addressed a few remarks in opposi- 
tion to it. 

Mr. Linn rejoined in favor. p 

Mr. Choate thought as did Mr. Calhoun, that its 
provisious conflicted with the conventions of 1817 and 
1827. Mr. Me Roberts and Mr. Henderson supported 
the bill. Mr. Bayard ollered an amendment, aud the 
senate adjourned. . 

January 10. Mr. Berrien from the committee on 
the judiciary, to whom was reterred the “bill to in- 
connify Gen. Andrew Jackson for dumage sustained 
by him in the discharge of his official duty, submitted 
a report with amendments, “placing the restoration 
of the fine imposed by Judge Halt on Gen. Jackson, 
on grounds which do not mvolye any censure of 
cither of the parties in that transaction, nor in any 
dezree arraign the conduct of the patriotic citizens 
of New Orleans, but simply to protect the senate 
froin the possible inference that in passing this bill 
it has acknowledged the legal authority of a military 
ollicer to establish martial law within the limits of 
this free republic.” The first amendinent was a sub- 
stitute for the original bill and would enact, „that. in 
consideration for his services, the desire of sundry 
citizens and legislatures of this Union, &c. the fine 
be restorcd, and the secretary of the treasury be di- 
rected to pay him 51, 000 with interest at C per cent 
{rom the day of its payment. The second amend- 
ment was to strike out the title and insert a bill 


ted a counter report of some length, maintaining that 
the original bill censures no one; that the present 
bill and report does arraign Gen. Jackson's conduet 
as subversive of the constitution, that the original 
bill leaves all these subjects untouched, and to de- 
pend on the judgment of the present age and of pos- 
terity. It is not a bill for relief but for indemnity, 
not a payment ſor services but a restoration of mo- 
ney withheld, and in no other view can it receive 
his support. Mr. W's report was lengthened out in- 
to an eulogy on Gen. Jackson's course and the ne- 
cessity and duty of his proceedings. 

The usual numbers of copies of both reports were | 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Linn moved that 10,000 extra copies of the 
minority report be printed which motion lies over 
ul} to-morrow. 

The consideration of the Oregon bill was then re- 
sumed, and many senators being absent, and Messrs. 
Benton and Calhoun wishing to express some views 
on it previous to taking the question, it was postpon- 
ed till to-morrow. Mr. Bayard remarked that he 
should oppose it unless certain clauses which he be- 
lieved to conflict with treaty stipulations, should be 
struck out. 

The bill for ascertaining and disposing at G per 
acre, of the lead mineral lands in Illinois, Arkansas. 
Wirkonsan, and lowa, was passed to an engrossment, 
and the senate adjourned. 


Janvary II. The president presented a message 
from the president of the U. States in compliance 
with the resolution of Dec 27th, calling for various 
information in respect to the passages in his annual! 
message on the subjects of the quintuple treaty, 
slave trade, &c. The president gives the senate pret- 
ty much to understand that they are already possess- 
ed of all the information that he has io communicate 
on the subject, and he believes some of the enquiries 
have been without precedent in the relations that 
have heretofore maintained between the senate and 
executive. 

The resolution oſſered on yesterday by Mr. Linn 
for printing 10,000 extra copies of the report of the 
minority of the judiciary committee (Mr. Walker,) 
on the subject of Gen. Jackson's fine was then re- 
jected, by nays 23, to yeas 17. 

After passing various private bills and postponing 
the Oregon bill, the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Trurspay, Jax. 5. Mr. Campbell, of South Caro- 
lina, introduced a bill to suspend the second section 
of the bill for the apportionment of representatives 
among the several states, according to the sixth cen- 
sus, so far as the same may affect the elections of 
any persons who have been or may be elected repre- 
sentatives of the 28th congress. 

On motion of Mr. Burnard, the bill was referred to 
the committee of clections. 

Mr. Halstead introduced a bill to regulate the tak- 
ing of testimony in cases of contested elections, and 
for other purposes; which was referred to the com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Mr. Stratton submitted a resolution, which was 
adopted, instructing the committee on naval affairs 
to Inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill to 
suppress the crime ot duelling in the navy of the 
United States. 

On motion of Mr. Irwin, of Pa. a resolution was 
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Mr. Christopher H. Williams addressed the speaker 
as follows: 

“Nr. speaker, I only desire to remark that more 
than twenty years have elapsed since the buttle of 
New Orleans, and, inasmuch as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has never, until now, found an op- 
portunity to eulogise the hero of that day, 1 submit 
it as a point of order that the gentleman is now bar 
red by the statute of limitations.” 

Mr. dams had no idea of having the gag applied 
to him. Ile wanted to debate this subject thorough- 
ly: it was important to the country. If Gen. Jack- 
son was poor, he would be willing to contribute bis 
portion to relieve his necessities; but he could not 
consent to bestow a pension upon the old man, in his 
latter day, by voting for this bill. Ifthe bill should 
be passed. it would be equivalent to sanctioning de- 
spotic power exercised by General Jackson over our 
own citizens. There was, at that time, no necessity 
for the declaration of martial Jaw. The moruing 
hour having expired, Mr. Adams said that he would 
conclude his observations to-morrow. 

The bill to repeal the bankrupt Jaw was then ta- 
ken up. 


Mr. Gordon spoke for one hour in a strain of vitu- 
peration of Mr. Webster and against his colleague, 
Mr. Browne). Mr. B. rejoined for five minutes and 
said that his colleague had entirely perverted his re- 
marks. Mr. G. again rejoined and having concluded, 
Mr. Ve Keon followed in a political speech and have 
ing concluded, the house adjourned. 


Frivay, Jaw. 6. The house resumed the conside- 
ration of the resolution offered by Mr. Borne, im 
structing the judiciary committee to report on Thurm- 
dav next, the bill, indicated by him, to refund gen. 
Jackson's fine. 

Mr. Barnard had moved to amend the resolution of 
Mr. Borne as follows: 

“To report to this house, with all convenient des- 
patch, the principal and material facts in relation to 
the fine imposed on gen. Jackson at New Orleans, by 
judge Hall, and the opinion of said committee upon 
the material questions of law involved in the imposi- 
tion of such fine, and the acts leading thereto.” 

Mr. Adams now arose and offered an amendment, 
and followed in an address in its support. [See 
page 312,) until the hour expired. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll then occupied the floor, in re- 
ply to Mr. A.] until the morning hour expired. 

The house then, after considering and passing vae 
rious private bills, adjourned. 


Saturnpay, Jan. 7. Mr. Arnold made an incffec- 
tual effort to have the bill for reducing the compen- 
sation of members of congress, taken up for conside- 
ration. 

The consideration of the questions on the bill to 
refund the fine of gen. Jackson was resumed. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll addressed the house in reply to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Me. .%dams), 
and the morning hour then expired. 

The bill to divide the state of Kentucky into two 
judicial districts was read a third time and passed, 
and after passing to private orders of the day, the 
house adjourned. 


Mownpay JAN. 9. Mr. Bolts, gave notice that he 
would to-morrow present, ſor consideration, the 
charges which he proposed to prefer, upon which he 
would endeavor to found an impeachment against the 


adopted, instructing the committee on the judiciary | president of the United States. 


to inquire into the expcdiency of providing for a more 
extensive publication of the laws of the United States 
both in English and German. 

The resolution of Mr. Bowne, instructing the com- 
mittee on the judiciary to report on Thursday a bill 
to refund the fine, with costs, imposed on General 
Jackson in 1815, was taken up for consideration. 

Mr. Gwinn, of Mississippi, delivered afew remarks 
to show that a recent pamphlet, written by a Ken- 
tuckian, and laid upon the tables of meinbers this 
morning was erroneous in many particulars, and to 
remove any prejudices which might have resulted 
from this publication. 

Mr. Cushing said that they were now on the eve 
of the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, one 
of the greatest events in the history of our country, 
and whatever may be the dillerences of opinion with 
regard to General Jackson’s conduct in political life, 
no one could deny that this victory covered our coun- 
try with imperishable glory. Hie desired that the 
bill should be passed by the gth of January, so as to 
make the anniversary of the victory of New Orleans 
a day to be sanctified in the action of the house by 
the resturation of the fine imposed upon General 
Jackson. 

Mr. C. then moved to amend the resolution of Mr. 
Bowne, so that the debate may be terminated to-mor- 


row by two o'clock; aud he moved the previous | ject. 


Mr. Fillmore, from the committee of ways and 
means, said that he had been unanimously instructed 
by the committee to report the following resolutions, 
accompanied by a report, viz: 

Resolved, That the plan of the exchequer, present- 
ed by the secretary of the treasury at the last session, 
ought not to be adopted. 


Mr. Atherton, of the minority, submitted an amend- 
ment, to the effect that the committee of ways and 
means be instructed to report a plan for the collection, 
safe-keeping, transfer, aud disbursement of the public 
moneys; and as far as possible, to substitute a provision 
of law to take the public money from executive di 
cretion, and prevent it from being used for private 
speculation and emoluments, and rendering the goe 
vernment free from the influence of banking corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. Fillmore, asked the printing of ten thousand 
extra copies of the reports of the majority and mino- 
rity of the committee, and that the consideration of 
the resolution and amendment be postponed to two 
weeks from to-day, and made the special order of that 
day. 

Mr. Cushing moved that the reports of the commit- 
tee and the resolution and the amendment, be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the whole on the state of 
the union, where there was already a bill ch this sub- 


= — 
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sury to congress. 

Mr. Fillmore said that he was not aware that the 
committee would take any further action on the sub- 
ject, unless especially instructed by the house. 

Mr. Cushing then spoke against the course pursued 
by the committee, contending that they had not per- 
formed their duty;'the course proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York would preclude discussion, 
but his (My. Cushing’s) would open the entire sub- 
ject to debate. 

Mr, Arnolil remarked that they had had the report, 
and bill of the gentlemen from Massachusetts for 
twelve months; and before they entered into a dis- 

=- cussion these reports presented to-day ought to be 


printed that members might have an opportunity of 


reading them. 


as president of the United States, of the following! Some confusion prevailed, and various remarks 
high crimes and misdemeanors: were made as the precedent in former cases of im- 
“Ist. I charge him with gross usurpation of power peachment. 
and violation of Jaw in attempting to exercise a con- Mr. Cave Joshnson moved to lay the whole subject 
trolling influence over the accounting officers of the on the table. By 101, nays 109, it did not prevail.— 
treasury department. by ordering the payment of ac- The main question was then ordered by a vote of 
counts of long standing that had been by them re— | 122 yeas to 90 nays. 
jected for want of legal authority to pay. and threat-! Mr. Granger asked to be excused from voting, be- 
ening them with expulsion from office unless his or- cause, he said one of the articles related to the ca- 
ders were obeyed; by virtue of which threat thou- binet; and there was a time when he, (Mr. G) was 
sands were drawn from the public treasury without an active accessory of the president in political in- 
the authority of law. nocence. The gentleman from N. York was excus- 
“2d. I charge him with a wicked and corrupt ed—yeas 11], nays 91. 
abuse of the power of appointment to and removal, The question was then taken on the adoption of 
from office: First, in displacing those who were com- the resolution, and it was decided the negative— 
petent and faithful in the discharge of their public yeas 83, nays 127. So the resolution was not adopted. 
duties, only because they were supposed to entertain, Reports from committees were called for, and 


Mr. Johnson of Md. was in favor of referring the a political preference for another; and, secondly, in 


were presented. 


reports to the committee of the whole where there is 
a bill relative to the subject. In that event, any gen- 
tleman might propose his own plan. Ile would not 
put his duty in the hands of the committee of ways 


and means, but he wouid trust it to the house itself; ; demeanor of aiding to excite a disorganizing and re- 


and he would, with great cheertulness, vote on any 
specific proposition which shall be presented. If none 
should be submitted, he would himself bring one for- 
ward. 

Mr. Bolts would have preferred that the committee 


| bestowing them on creatures of his own will, alike | 


regardless of the public welfare and his duty to the 
country. 
“3d. I charge him with the high crime and mis- 


volutionary spiritin the country, by placing on the 
records of the state department his objections to a 
law as carrying no constitutional obligation with it; 
whereby the several states of this union were invit- 
ed to disregard and disobey a law of congress which 


had recommended a bank of the United States; and he himself had sanctioned and sworn to sce faithful- 


he was in favor of having the reports printed and their ly executed; from which nothing but disorder, con- 


consideration postponed until some future day. 

Mr. Fillmore replicd to Mr Cushing in defence of 
the report of the majority of the committee of ways 
and means. 

Mr. Wise, in defence of the exchequer, asked Mr. 
Fillmore why, if the committee did not approve of the 
plan, they ded not report a better? 

Mr. Fillmore said that two plans had heretofore 
been presented, but they had bcen vetoed by the pre- 
sident. 

Mr. Mise remarked that the gentleman meant the 
bank bills. Well, be would go to the people with the 
cry that the whigs wanted a bank or nothing. 

Mr. Granger declared here, as he had often done 
elsewhere before, that he did not believe that there 
is any member of congress who would record his vote 
in favor of this plan. It was enough for him to say 
at this tinie that the exchequer was a monstrous long 
shoot of a government bank, engrafted on the main 
stalk of the sub-treasury. In the course of his re- 
marks, Mr. G. said that this little lamb, which the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,) said had been 
committed to the wolf (the committee of ways and 
means,) had been so bobbed in the tail by Mr. Cush- 
ing, and its ears pierced, that if it was let out to run 
in the executive mansion, the president himself would 
not be alale to recognise the pet. ‘The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, too, had endeavored to throw 
the wool in the eyes of the members of the house. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll said that, in his opinion, the 
country was not ready to pass on the plan. It was 
premature, and not suited to our commercial transac- 
tions. 

Mr. T. F. Marshall said, with reference to the ex- 
chequer, that he would take the Jaw of 89 or the suv- 
treasury, rather than a machine of this description. 
In a review of the administration, he remembered 
that he had heard it stated out of doors that the admin- 
istration was a parenthesis; and any body, by examin- 
ing the grammar books, would perceive that a paren- 
thesis was something that could be left out without 
injuring the sentence. Mr. M. went generally into 
the history of political parties; attempting to show 
that gentlemen of the “strict construction school” 
put more reliance in a word or scrp of Jefferson’s 
Writing, than they did in the constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. Preſſit obtained the floor; and the house ad- 
Journed, alter ordering the usual number of the re- 
Ports to be printed. 


Tuespay, Jax. 10. Mr. Fillmore, from the com- 
mittee of ways and means, reported a bill making 
appropriation for the naval service; a bill making 
appropriation for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
certain Indian tribes; and a bill making appropria- 
tion for pensions; each for the half calendar year, 

ginning on the Ist of January, 1843, and ending on 
the 30th day of June, 1843, and for the fiscal year 
beginning on the Ist day of July, 1843,, and ending 
on the 30th day of June, 1844. Referred to the 
committee of the whole. 

Mr. Botts, in pursuance to his motion on yesterday 
arose to a privileged question, desiring “to present 
tothe consideration of the house the charges which 
de proposed to prefer and upon which he expected 
| to found an impeachment agaiust the acting presi- 


fusion, and anarchy can follow. 

“dth. I charge him with being guilty of a high 
misdemeanor in retaining men in oflice for months 
after they have been rejected by the senate as un- 
worthy, incompetent, and unfaithful, with an utter 


defiance of the public wall, and total indillerence to, 


the public interests. 

“Sth. J charge him with the high crime and misde- 
meanor of withholding his assent to laws indispensa- 
ble to the just operations of government which in- 
volved no constitutional difficulty on his part, of de- 
priving the government of all legal means of reve- 
nue, and of assuming to himself the whole power of 
taxation, and of collecting duties of the people with- 
out the authority or sanction of law. 

“Gth. J charge him with an arbitary, despotic, and 
corrupt abuse of the veto power, to gratify his per- 
sonal and political resentments against the senate of 
the United States for a constitutional exercise of their 
prerogative in the rejection of his nominees to oflice, 
with such evident marks of inconsistency and dupli- 
city as leave no room to doubt his disregard of the in- 
terests of the people and his duty to the country. 

‘e7th. I charge him with gross official misconduct, 
in having been guilty of a shameless duplicity, equi- 
vocation, and falsehood with his Jate cabinet and con- 
gress, which led to idle legislation and useless public 
expense, and by which he has brought such dishonor 
on himself as to disqualify him from administering 
the government with advantage, honor, or virtue, 
and for which alone he would deserve to be removed 
from office. 


“8th. I charge him with an illegal and unconstitu- 
tional exercise of power in instituting a commission 
to investigate past transactions under a former admin- 
istration of the custom-house in New York, under 
the pretence of seeing the laws faithfully executed; 
with having arrested the investigation at a moment 
when the inquiry was to be made as to the manner 
in which those laws were executed under his own 


The house proceeded to the consideration of the 

resolution reported by the committee of ways and 
means yesterday, declaring that the plan of the ex- 
chequer ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. Profit addressed the committee for an hour 
in defence of the administration and in opposition to 
the resolution, in a speech which manitested no par- 
ticular friendliness to the opposition party. Mr. 
Proffit ventured the prediction that the next con- 
gress would do nothing for the currency, and nothing 
at all bevond the passage of the appropriation bills. 
Mr. Underwood next obtained the floor, and the 
house adjourned. 


_ Wepwyespay, Jan. 11. A resolulion was adopted 
setting apart the three last days of January, and two 
first of February, for the consideration of business 
relating tu the territories. 

The subject of General Jackson’s fine was then 
‘resumed, and Mr. Buller, of Kentucky, who was 
one of Gen. Jackson's staff in 1814 aud 1815, repli- 

ed to the remarks of Mr. Aduns, delivered on a for- 
mer day; and said that the friends of the old chief 

did not insist that he hada right to abolish the civil 
law and establish military rule, but that Gen. Jack- 
son found a defence in the circumstances by which 

he was surrounded. Mr. B. having finally concluded, 

Mr. Hunt followed, but the morning hour having 

then expired, 

The resolution from the committee of ways and 
means, that the exchequer plan of the secretary of 
the treasury presented at the last session of congress 
“ought not to be adopted,” was taken up, with Mr. 

Ithirton's proposed amendments; and Mr. Cushing's 

‘motion to refer the subject to the committtee of the 

‘Whole, being now before the house. 

' Mr. Underwood occupied the floor. Mr. U. took 
occasion in his speech to reply to Mr. Proffit with re- 
ference toa card which appeared in the Intelligen- 
cer of the city this morning, signed by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, and which was published to make 
an impression on the public and to show the influcuce 
of Mr. Clay on the transactions of the Bank of the 
United States. Mr. U. showed that Mr. P. had ta- 

ken a page from Peters's Reports, and had changed 
the nature of the facts materially by the substitution 

‘of a period for a comma. However, Mr. U. was 
glad that the gentleman had said one thing, and that 
was that Mr. Clay was very ready to serve his 
friends when they acted honestly. He then spoke of 
the exchequer as taking the subject of the currency 

' from the hands of private individuals, from the corpo- 

rate funds like the Bank of the United States, which 


t 


administration; with having directed or sanctioned! was controlled by individuals, and giving it to the 
the appropriation of large sums of the public revenue government, enlarging thereby its power and patron- 
to the compensation of officers of his own creation, age, and affording an influence which ought never to 
without the authority of law; which, if sanctioned, be conceded to it. Mr. U. said that if the exche- 
would place the entire revenues of the country at his quer plan was conceived by Mr. Tyler, to conciliate 


disposal. 

“9th I charge him with the high misdemeanor of 
having withheld from the representatives of the peo- 
ple information called for and declared to be necessa- 


both the democratic and whig parties, and build up a 
third party, he was glad that it was likely to fail 


| most signally; and it was bis opinion that they would 


never have a good currency until a national Bank 


ry to the investigation of stupendous frauds and abuses | was incorporated. 


alleged to have been committed by agents of the go- 


Mr. Ererett, after a few remarks in opposition to 


vernment, both upon individuals and the government | the scheme of the exchequer, which he regarded as 


itself, whereby he himselſ becomes accgssary to these 
frauds.” 

Mr. Botts proceeded to say: I wish to connect no man 
nor any set of men, wilh my vote on this resolution. 
I have said to the house that,’ after the most mature 
deliberation, 1 am prepared to establish every charge 
by proof the most irrefragable, and to risk my char- 
acter 

Mr. Wise rose and called for the readiug of the re- 
solution. 

Mr. Botts, read as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of members be 
appointed with instructions diligently to inquire into 
the truth of the charges preferred against John Tyler, 


nothing more than the sub-treasury, inoved the pre- 
vious question, and a call of the house, but then 
withdrew his call for the previous question, to offer 
an amendment by striking out the word “not” in the 
resolution—so that it would read “that the exche- 
quer ought to be adopted.” 

(Mr. Johnson presented a memorial from Erie coun- 
ty, Penn. in favor of the issuing of government stock 
based on the public lands. } 

Mr. Cushing moved that the house resolve itself 
intoa Committce of the whole on the state of the 
union, tohayé a ſair discussion, instead of precluding 
debate by the previous question after one side guly 

PPC 


had been heard. And the 
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XT POSTSCRIPT. 
received by the packet ship England, at New 
The North American reached Liverpool on the 
American flour sold for eae at 218., cotton remane 
firin at previous prices. No news of Importance. 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


the principal agricultura 
taken from the statistical returns accornpa 


census, 18 10. 
Bushels. 

Wheat, 81.823.272 
Corn, 317,931 875 
Rye, 18.645,567 
Oats, 123.071, 341 
Burley. 4.161.504 
Buckwheat, 7.291.743 
Potatoes, K 103,295,060 


A BLACK LAWYER. A colored man 


cated to ine bar of the Middle Tempie, 
father is one of the senators of Jamnica, and 
of avery large fortune, i 

his son. 

ANOTHER “LAST OF THE CREW 
„Ir. George Raymond who is at prese 
iv of Brooklyn, (N. V.) waa enihng-maste 

zon- homme Richard at the tiine of the c! 
the Serap's. Ile is still in the enjoy ment o 
tea except sicht, having been blind for se 
He isin his 58th year, an 
a pension from the government. 
was a shipmaster belonging to the portuf New 


London. 


A MONSTER SKEI 
ficld, Mo.) says. “We have now in our o 


tooth of an animal, dug up near 


county, that weighs fourteen poun 
tusks found at the same place, and 
to ihe same monsier, are about thirteen feet long. 
cording to the best calculation! 
tMeleton, when con 
and twenty-eight feet high. 

the intennon of the propiieto 


N. Orleans.“ 


BANK ITEMS. ! 
, passed a resolution aut 


{ that state to issue smull notes. 


U. S. Bank Notes. 
of d posit. &e- of the bank, now outstanding, 


ds and a half. 


col. James W. Pegram, presi 
place of Mr. Brockenbrough. 


2337, Brockenbrough 1783; majority 549. 


Boston. Mr. Brimmer, now 
municpil government an jnaugural address on the 
instant. 


‘I'he amou 
the public schools during the year, 
101 prunary £C 
schools, with 6,603 pupils. 

: Coar mined and transp 


$120,483. 
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“The Star Spang! 
i vesterday half mast, 
lof his death. 


London dates to the 8th ult. were 
at Washington. and bar of the city o 


O0TK.— 


Tih — and appropriately expre b ; 
: | f pioneers of the Atrican coloniza- 


was one of the chie 
tion plan. 


Table showing some of New York on the Ach inst. aged 31 years. 


| products of the United States, 
nying the sixth 


Times) sture 


was recently 


possess 
the bulk of w hich he entailed on 


or TAE PAUL. Joses” 


counter Wit 
f all his facul- 
veral years.— 
d has for several years enjove 
Until the year 1816 he 
iew York. 


eron. The Ozark Standard (Spring- 
thee a jaw Georgia, 
Warsaw, in Benton | 
440 8 k he | year 1342 consister 
supposed to belong 90.218 from Albany 100.000 by t 
Ë Ae“ | and 278.473 from southern ports. 
yat can be made, the | barrels : 

ypleted, will be torty feet in lenat 
f We understand that it is 
rs to send the skeleton to 


The legislature of Georgia before ad- 
horising the specie pay- 


The amount of notes. certificates 
is stated 


nk of Virginia have elected 

dent ot that institution in 

The vote stood, Pegram 

mayor. delivered to the | it up. 

nt of city debt is 81,484,267 77. Em of 
i here ur 

iere are | Wednesday, s8y8— 


howls, 6,541 pupils—and 13 ednet 
O0ls. pupils an grammar nis district, on an applica 


\ 
orted to market from the coal! Ganzevoort, on a charge 
declining to grant the warrant, upen 


On 


fora 


TER—JAN. 14, 1843--CHRONICLE. 
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He was author of the deservedly popular national song.]. To which is to be added 898.335 86 appropriated 
deficiency last winter. ‘The Madisonian says hey have 
treasury 


eq Banner?—and every banner wave 
$300,000 in six per cent. 


jn mourning, at the aun ouncement 
f the United States 


f Baltimore met, 
pressed their sympathy. Mr. 


“salted some down” 
notes. 


PunisuMeExt. A 
ly reported that in the 
ing to law, of white females is a bar 
ment. It is thought so generally. 

Rall. Roap Irems. The Massachusetts rail reads are 
more completely completed. that is, more eflectually built 
and therefore requiring less repaire—and they are far 
more rigidly and economically managed, than those o 
other parts of the union. The consequence is that they 
become iinmediately more profitable, as is evinced by 
the following statement of dividends declared for the last 


Grand Jury in New Orleans recent- 


ir opinion, the whipping, accorgo- 
barous mode of treat- 


The supreme Courto 


Ex- Gorernor Mazon, of Michigan. died at the city of 


PHILADELPHIA. The evidences of ex- 


reme poverty and acute distress (gays the Spirit of the 


us terribly every day in the face. Yester- 
four magistrates to een 


he pangs of hunger, 


DisTRESS IN 


day several persons beg ed one o 
e them from t 


them to prison to sav 
and on Tuesday we saw a very handsome woman conx ix months. 
1 Empr to commit her to Moy amensing for the same l Rate of Amount July Der. 
8 Capital. Dwidend. Dividend. Rate. 
Deratcatioxs: The New York Express gives the fol. | Worcester, 82.700.000 3 881.000 4 
lowing statement of the discovercd plunderings of men Lowell. : 1,000,000 4 72.000 4 
holding high stations in that city, during the last twelve Eastern, 2.000.000 3 60.000 3 
lis months. It forms quite a prett accuunt— Maine, 910,000 3 27.300 3 
„d | Cashier of the Commercial Bank, say 850.000 Taunton, 250,000 4 10,000 4 
Thos. Lloyd, collector city revenue 100,000 Nashua, 330,000 4 15,200 4 
James T. Schermerhorn, secretary of Ocean | — — 
Insurance comphny 0.000 ; $8 010,00 $265,000 
EAS John Ahern, mayors clerk 50 000 Average 33 per cent. 
nt living in the Cl | James Ward first marsha 50,000 ö : 
ron board the | Pollock clerk in the Bank of America 20.000 SLavE cases. A Uniontown Pa. paper says that a 
E. A. Nicoll, secretary of the New York Life ? black man named John, residing at srownsville, in that 
and Trust company 250.000 Count was recently arrested and claimed as a slave, by 
P one Cresap. 0 Allegany County, Md., who alledzed that 
670,000 Said slave left his services, some 15 years ago. He was 
we identitied by aeveral ot Mr. C's neighbors, who swore 
John formerly owned by Mr. C- 


EARTHQUAKE: Shocks of an earthquake were felt at mat he was the same 
Cincinnati on January Ach. at afew, minutes past 9, P. Ou the other hand, John pr 
M., and at the same ume at Columbia, S. C.; Augusta, that he lived in another county, M ine service of ano- 
Columbus, Ohio, Vevay, Indiana, &c. ther muster, at the very time it was alleged he left Mr. 
The receipts of flour at Boston during the C. lle also produced his freelom papers from the lat- 

Judge Ewing aceurdingly dis- 


lof 140.539 barrels from New York, | ter mentioned owner. 
he Wesiern rail road, charged him. 
Grand total 619,460 Virginia and Massachusetts. Mr. E. Guy. police of- 
cer, of the borough of Nortolk, Va., who wae deapatc 
to Boston witha requisition from the executive of Vir- 
f Massachusetts, to surrender 


Fires. There were eighty ) 
the amount of $107,694. pinia upon the governor , . 
from justice, (George Latimer), return- 


which destroyed property to ae et 
: to him a fugitive 
Henp. A convenuon of hemp growers of Mason co. z ae ore n 
was held at Maysville Ky. on 0 0 alt, at Which F. ed on Dec. With, 10 Norfolk, without accomplishing the 
m] ; „ . ' object of his mission. An adjourned meeting of the ct- 
T. Hord, esq. presided. A cominitiee reported that in i ae 
1 . in tizens of Norfolk. and the surrounding country conven- 
the year 1841, there was 3.000 ions of hemp raise in ed atthe town hall on the 31st inst., to receive the re- 
Mason and Fleming counties; that,in 1842, there was ©” f g 124 e had ed 
was 1.200 tons manulactured in Mason co. and 1. 5 hy eure * e e 
tons sent to other ports, and 100 tons water rotted hemp. OF eS pos Į eung ene? 
Sete ; ein Miles King, est- the mayor, presiding. The meeting 
The convention appointed a committee to memorialize adopted a resolution T a ll th fei 
congress to appoint an agent in Kentucky. to inspect and | 98 N i with, 11 11 of 155 
„ f $ * y ; 9 af 
ee 10 the = eee 1 sone committees Governor D has transmitted to the go~ 
C ; machine for cutting 1ce 15 l -vernor of Virginia an offictal document iving his rea- 
ration at Philadelphia; which the Inquirer says ‘ploughs gons fur the refusal of the warrant ad 
Itig deseribed as an immense structure. ve! j 8 
fhold-' SANTE FE. Capt. Kendall, in describing Santa Fe, 
says it is n ngle mud-built city, that stands between Ctv- 
Iuronraxr Orixiax., The New York American of! ilization and the jumping off place. 
Judge Betts, of the district court of SporTixne Excrrsion. After the conclusion of the 
tion from the widow of Crom. treaty witu the Clippewas, on Lake Supertor, a tempe? 
Messrs. McKenzie and | ronce mecttins was held. speeches made by the guverne 
nt ot the A- 


der—delivered an opin- | ment agent Mr. Stuart, Wm. Brewster. 026 
mencan Fur Co. by Mr. Platt, Attorney General ot Mi- 
faree numnber of warriors. A greal 


uved by several Witness 


FLOUR. 


Six fires in Boston last year 


proprietors have just built an ice house capable o 
ing 6,000 or 7,000 tons. 


well, for a warrant 10 arrest 
harge of mur 


mines of Eastern Virginia during the year Lane son this morning 
ushels * 
j a the ground that interterence at present would be highly | chigan, and by a 
rom Chesterfield mines 1.005,71 imp i : anya, ! y a 
„Peep Run mines 1c. 267 ther the civil couris had any jurisdiction in ihe case. present that the American Fur Co. would send no ore 
LARD OI. AND CANDLES. A company of citizens of whiskey in tothe Indian country. ‘Temperance has thus 
Total 1,725,674 Cleveland, Ohio, has gore extensively in the manufac: | outstripped civilization. 
Corto i formation by the Brita age aa of lard oil and candles. Machinery is now erect" | SLAVER carrugrb. A Portuguese achooner with al- 
ie 5 5 e ee New 9 leav ns at Canton, (east of Baltimore) for carrying on a simi- | mosi 500 slaves on board was captured and carried into 
B Y ar manufacture, on a large scale. sierra Leone, Nov. 3d, by a British cruzer- 

Greamens. [he number of steamboats belonging (0 
ye venr 1842, amount 


quite a sensation 3 
gales were effected 
CHINESE INDEMNITY. 


at prices advance 


gust, to the secretary 
ation, states that or the twenty-one mi 


be paid by the Chinese, three millions a 
chants’ debts, eix mi 
ing twelve millions for t 

1 is hinted, we know not on w 
celestial emperor in 
land, by au additiona 


empire. 

Tue CREOLE CASE. 
Commercial court of 
go against the New 
cover the 85 
some time ago committe 
board the schooner Creole 


mond to. 
29th ultimo by the jury returm 


for the plaintiff. 
ried to the supreme court on appeal. 


Deatus during the last week in 


In Philadelphia 99, of which 
f age; 12 died of consumption. 


In Baltimore 48 
age, 6 were colored, all free. 


of Columbia, di , 
in-law, Mr. Howard, of Baltimore, on 
He was a man of a very 


feelings, and benevolent minds 
tial closet couns 


his last days; aud of Gen. Jackson during his 


d 4 to 4 cent. 
A letter from Mr. Gatalaff. Chi- : Sake 
nese interpreter, written at Nankin on the 24th of met at New Orleans, oa tne 
of the Glasgow Hast India associ- 
llion ot dollars to 
re Hong mer- 
lions for the opium, and the remuin- 
he expenses of the war. 
hat authority, that the 
intended to indemnily himself of 
| duty on tea exported from his 


fore the 


The action brought be 
McCar- 


New Orleans by ‘Thomas 


Orleans Insurance company, to re- 
the slaves who | ers mutiny, are still occupies 


while on her way from Rich 


New Orleans, was brought toa close 
naa verdict o 


Itis stated thatthe cause will be car- 


$18,000 | the United States during 


New York 142, of whale. > ° 
NO. The Madisonian says that Blair 


which 24 were by consumption, and six by small pore 
N were under one year and Rives, of the Globe. have 


„of which 10 were under one year of 


Francis Key, es Inte U. S. Attorney for the District 
ed suddenly whilst on a visit to his son- 

the 12th instant. 

high order of talent, of ardent 
the friend and teflien 


ellor of John Randolph, of Roanoke, in 
presidoncy. 


The legislature of Louisiana | 
Ə ult. In the senate, Felix the district of Pittsburg, Pa. for the | 
and in the house, Mr. De- to 93, with an nggregnte tonnage of 10,017 tons. all built 
nt and owned at Pittsburg—36 of them were built in 
MILITARY RIGHTS. James Henry, of the Boston Lan; 1842. . 
cers, Was recently tried in that city for striking one SPECIE. During the year 1842 there was imported it- 
Sianley severely with the flat of his sword in clearing a to the district of Boston and Charleston, specie lo 
arade-ground on which the Lancers were exercising— amount of 81.110.115 in gold and $278,449 in silver, an 
Henry being a sentinel. Judge Thatcher charged thut a there were exported during the same period 110,543 in 
military corps who stake off their ground ſor a parade, gold aud $649,263 in silver. 
and give fuir notice thereof, have a right to keep it clear 
F | orm. Members of the several legis 


of intruders, even b force. The jury thereupon foun TEMPERANCE REFORM... 
a verdict of ‘not 1155 ke ie ‘Tatures of Missouri, Virginia and Muryland, have forme 
i Boggs, 18 


— | themselves into te-total associarions—ex- Gov. 
Navat, The court ol inquiry Hie oe oe l elected resident of the former. 
tly co Ge 1 1 offi i 1 Gen. Thomas Thumb, the veritable hero of the nurses 
report of commander W nlirins the official: ry tales, has arrived in New York. The papers! 

p : ° us speak of lum as rather the greatest dwarf ever known 
Or. The importations of sperm and whale oil, into He is an English boy 11 years of age, only 22 inches 
697 bbls. sperm and 0 8 do 1 1 mau 784 | high 90 N only 1 pounds 2 ounces, but i \wwely 
: ES ; 0 : : and active. 
unportations were 160,54 bbls. sperm, and 205,67 i do. l 
THE GOLD COINAGE at Dahlonega (Georgia 
; year exceed $300,000. 
| Tue PRESEYTERIANS. (old school.) We learn from 

the Presbyterian Almanac for 1843, that there are attache 

ed to thia branch o the Presbytenans, 1399 minste 
(exclusive of 4 Presbyteries not 


LOUISIANA LEGISLATURE. 


Au” Garcia was elected president, 
bigny, epeaker. 


Eng- 


nesses. Their testimony venera 


on the 


) will this 


Puric PRINTI 
drawn from the U. S. trea- 


sury, the following sums: 
$17.033 37 


1832-33 
1331-35 40.635 80 140,463 communicants 
1836-37 130.017 62 reported,) and 2025 churches. 
1833-39 35.663 11! WHALER. The ship Bowditch of Providence, Rhode 
1340-41 195 944 51! Island, sailed on a whaling voyage in July, 1541, and in 
1842 — Arrears of senate printing 97.232 68 thirieen months from the tine of her sailing, she took on 

i 00 bbls, ofoil, and bone to the amount of à 

: he whole is 


137,316 14 bourd 35 


0.000, and “put away for home.” 


1812—Printeng che sixth census 


81 
$613,943 93 | ued at the present prices, at 950,000. 


Total 


NI 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


The ship Garrick, at New York, brings London pa- 

ers to the 14th and Liverpool! tothe 15th ultimo. 
hey contain little news of interest. Parliament 
was again prorogued to the 2d of February, when it 
is actually to meet for the despatch of business. The 
treaty with China had arrived in England, with a 
letter of assent from the emperor, expressing his 
readiness to sign it immediately after it shall have 
received the signature of the British queen. There 
Was no other news from China. General Lord Hill 
died on the 10th ultimo in the 71st year of his age. 
The insurrection at Barcelona, in Spain, was ended 
—though not till Espartero had bombarded the town 
for some hours. It was, however, not materially in- 
jured. The mob, during the evening and day pre- 
ceding the surrender, attacked the town-house. 
where the treasury of the municlpality, consisting of 
$200.000, was deposited, and having stolen it, pro- 
ceeded to other houses where it was supposed a si- 
milar booty could be obtained. The greatest confu- 
sion and violence reigned every where, until at last 
the respectable portion of the National Guards, who 
had a house, or property, or family to defend, were 
compelled to throw open the gates of the city to the 
soldiers,in order to protect themselves against the 
rabble which they had armed against the govern- 


ment. 
FRANCE. 
Crerxs. The France gives the following as a list 
of the number of clerks in the bureaus of the sever- 
al departments of the state, with their amount of 


salary: 

a Ce Salaries. 
Justice 15 371,000 
Foreign affairs 73 360,000 
- Public instruction 129 292,900 
Interior ` 121 423,000 
War 420 1,800,000 
Marine 201 653,000 
Finances 895 2,511,500 
Commerce 130 338,000 
Public works 166 610,000 


Beer roor sucar. The Moniteur publishes a table 
made out by the commissioners of the indirect taxes 
showing a comparative view of the production and 
consumption of beet-root sugar in France, and its 
manufactories in the sessions of 184 1-42, and 1842 
43, of which we here give the totals. At the end of 
September last the number of manufactories in work 
was 44; in 1841 it was the same. The manufactories 
which had ceased working, but retained stores of su- 
gar, in 1841 were 328; in 1842 they were 344—an in- 
crease of 16. The quantity of sugar in store at the 
commencementof the season of 1841-42 was 4,587, 
206 kilos.; in that of 1842-43, it was 4,338,664 kilos. 
Decrease 248,632. The quantity manufactured in 
1841—42 was 138,925 kilos.; and in 1842-43 it was 
222, 462 kilos.— increase 83, 537 kilos. The quantity 
delivered for consumption in 1841-'42 was 744,187 
kilos.; in 1842-43 it was 897,052 kilos.—increase 
135,665 kilos. The duty paid in 1341-42 amounted 
to 4,693,260fr.; in 1842-'43 it was 6,159,687fr.—in- 
crease 1,476,427fr. The quantity remaining in store 
at the end of season of 1841-42 was 3,982,034 kilos.; 
at the end of the season of 1342—43 it was 3, 681,274 
kilos.—decrease 300,760 kilos. 

[How the results of 1843 are found before the year’s 
commencing, is a eer 

a BELGIUM. i 

Commerce. The Belgian minister of finances has 
just published an account of the commerce of Bel- 
gium during the year 1841. It appears that the ex- 
ports and imports together amounted to 488,847,819 
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francs, being 56, 215, 640fr. more than in 1838, which 
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was the most prosperous year since the separation 
of Belgium from Holland. The great increase has 
been in the imports, which exceeded those of 1840 
by 30, 815, 251 fr. or 19 per cent. The total amount 
of imports was 277, 220, 650 fr. The amount of ex- 
ports was 211,627, 162 fſr. The amount of imports 
consumed in Belgium was 210, 002,933 fr. and of the 
total amount of exports 154, 138, 707 fr. was for Bel- 
gian produce. 

Epucation. The king of the Belgians has just 
authorized the immediate establishment of a system 
of primary instruction throughout the kingdom, in- 
eluding religion, reading, writing, the system of 
weights and measures, the first rules of arithmetic, 
in some cases French, Flemish, or German. A nor- 
mal school is also to be established in each arron- 
dissement, in order to furnish teachers to the prima- 
ry schools, in which the course of instruetion is to 
include French and Flemish, or, in the place of the 


‘latter, German, arithmetic, drawing and surveying, 


music, gymnastics, geography, and history. 
RUSSIA. 

New rarnirr. The new Russian and Turkish ta- 
riff will come into operation on the 19th of July 
next, by which Russia continues to secure the ad- 
vantage of 3 per cent. on exports and imports, in- 
stead of 12 per cent. paid by other nations. The re- 
sult of this difference has been, in the words of a 
correspondent, ‘‘that while the British merchants at 
Constantinople have been sinking into ruin, the Rus- 
sians have been climbing to the top of the commer- 
cial tree.“ 

The Agram Garette, in its Servian news, states 
that Miesicous, one of Prince Michael's partisans, 
has been arrested, and taken to Belgrade, and that 
there is not the slightest hope of effecting a revolu- 
tion in favor of the prince. He and his suite are 
still at Semlin. Several senators, friends of the 
prince, are at Vienna, and three others have repair- 
ed Constantinople. Mr. Fonblanque, the English 
consul, who protested strongly against the new order | 
of things, has set out for Constantinople. 

Tux Jews. We find the following in a letter 
from Odessa of the 5th ult., confirming Miller’s doc- 
trine that the 2,300 days of Daniel’s vision are about 
to expire. Our government seems to be seriously 
disposed to grant emancipation to the Jews, whose 
numbers in Russia, according to the last census, a- 
mounted to about two millions two hundred thou- 
sand. The ministers of the interior and public in- 
struction have charged Dr. Lilienthal, the grand rab- 
bi of Riga, with the mission of visiting the eighteen 
governments of the empire in which Jews reside, to 
collect all the necessary details of their condition, 
informing them that the only object of the govern- 
ment is to be enabled to furnish gratuitously all the 
means of giving them the moral and intellectual 
education required for raising them to the rank of 
the other citizens, without in any manner interfer- 
ing with the free exercise of their religion. The 
Jews of our town are preparing to give Dr. Lilien- 
thal a solemn reception, his arrival being looked for 
from day to day.” 

BUENOS AYRES. 

“At the latest accounts from Entre Rios, the thea- 
tre of war, the federal forces had not moved, but it 
was expected a movement would soon take place. 
The contest is likely to be avery sanguinary one. Ge- 
neral Urquiza, federal governor of Entre Rios, has 
published a decree to the effect that every Unitarian 
(or Centralist) shall be put to death, and that who- 
ever shall meet with, find, or hear of one of oppo- 
site political opinions and not take his liſe, if in his 
power, shall die in his stead. Similar decrees have 
been issued in the Upper Provinces, now in a peace- 


ſul state.“ 
MEXICO. 

A late arrival at New Orleans brings intelligence 
from the city of Mexico to the 24th ot December.— 
Another movement of a highly important character 
had just been made in the political matters of the re- 
public. By a nearly simultaneous movement through- 
out, the army had declared against the new federal 
constitution, recently promulgated by congress, then 
in session, and in favor of Santa Anna! Congress 
being without a party, and destitute of means, was 
wholly unable to maintain its authority. The mem- 
bers, therefore, issued a manifesto and quietly dis- 


the republic had already been selected to draught a 
néw constitution, which was to be submitted to Santa 
Anna and his ministers for their approbation. In the 
mean time, Santa Anna remains invested with power 
at all events for six months to come: 

Col. Southall, who but a few days since came pas- 
senger from Vera Cruz, and went immediately on to 
e to New Orleans on the 29th 
inst. on his way to Mexico, and bears important des- 
patches to gen. Thompson. The Picayune says: “the 
revenue cutter Woodbury was ordered by Mr. Mor- 
gan, our collector, to sail immediately for Vera Cruz 
with Col. S., who used the utmost despatch in reach- 
ing this city from Washington. He had orders, we 
learn, to proceed immediately to Vera Cruz in one 
of the United States men-of-war at Pensacola; but 
as he could reach his destination sooner by taking 
the cutter here she was immediately placed at his 
disposal.” 

TarirF. News was received in New Orleans on 
the 9th inst. of an important alteratson in the present 
Mexican tarif. The tarif law imposes a duty of 
fifty per cent. on all merchandize above that previ- 
ously demanded, which will materially affect those 
engaged in trade with the republic. The reason for 
this increase is alledged to be the heavy national 
debt incurred for the prosecution of the wars in 
which that country has been involved, and the neces- 
sity of creating a revenue for the payment of interest 
on this debt. 


INDIA. 
From the correspondence of the N. York Evening Post. 
London, Dec. 12, 1842. 

. By the news from India it appears that the British 

prisoners had a narrow escape—Akbar Khan having, 

after his defeat in the valley of Tezeen, given orders 

to Salih Mahomed, one of his chiefs, to put to death 

such of them as were too weak to travel, and to 

carry the rest into the wilds of Toorkistan. The 

prisoners, however, had previously made overtures 

to this Salih to give him a lerge sum, if he would let 

them escape. Treachery 1s especially the vice of 
the Asiatic. So. as soon as Salih found that Akbar’s 

star was no longer in the ascendant, he closed with 

the proposal that he should have 20,000 rupees 

(£2,000) and 1,000 rupees per month for life—a very 

handsome addition to the income of & petty barba- 

rous chief. The traitor set out with the captives, 

but was hotly pursued by another chief. Some troops, 

despatched under the command of sir Richmond 
Shakspeare, just met them in time, or all their lives 

might have been sacrificed. The number recovered 

is 135 in all, amongst whom are thirty-four officers, 

nine ladies, and twenty-two children. As many as 
1,200 sepoys and others, supposed to have been 

slaughtered in the fatal retreat of last winter, were 

found at Cabul, and it is supposed that many more oſ 
the British troops will be discovered scattered amongst 
the different villages of Affghanistan. The retreat 
from Cabul was expected to commence about the 12th 
of October. 

The most important item of intelligence to Ame- 
ricans, however, is the news from Bengal, announc- 
ing the complete failure on the partof the American 
planters to raise cotton in that district of Hindostan, 
in consequence of the hot winds and bad climate.— 
United States cotton growers, it would secm, have 
little to fear from that quarter for some time. All 
things, indeed, seem tending towards an increase of 
tratfic between the two countries. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIR s. 


MEXICAN INDEMNITY. From the New Orleans 
Bee, January 5. We are happy to be enabled to in- 
form our readers, from information received from 
an unquestionable source, that the terms of pay- 
ment of the Mexican indemnity have been agreed 
upon, and the negotiation respecting them settled. 

The payments are to be made in ten half yearly in- 
. with eight per cent. interest upon the prin- 
cipal. 

In case any delay occurs in meeting the payments 
as they fall due, an additional ten per cent. is to be 
added to the principal. $ 

Provisions are made for the consideration of such 
claims as have not yet been presented or adjudi- 
cated, by appointing commissioners to exaime into 

hem. 


persed. Forty of the most respectable citizens of | them 
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The payments. as they fall due, are guarantied by a rations. so soon as he became convinced of the exis- (as I would the humblest member here) so far from 
mortzagu upon the internal revenues of the republic tence of peace between the two nations. it—J declare to you, Mr. Speaker, and tothis house, 
on which no prior lien exists. | The commandant Micheltoreno. according to his | in the presence of my God, that it is the most painful 

We are right glad that this business is concluded. despatch to the minister of war at Mexico, received duty I have ever und riaken, and that [ have most re- 
Mexico has set an example in the way of paying her the news of the capture of Monterey on the 23d of luetantly yielded to what I regarded as an imperative 
debts that some of the states of this union, whose ci- the month, when he was at the rancho or farm of! sense of constitutional and representative obligation. 
tizens are wont to berate her without stint, wouid do San Francisco, near Angetes. On the following day, I do not know how long I may have the honor of a 


well to follow. i 


AN UNTOWARD OCCURRENCE. 
[From the Madisonian.] 


Account of the occurrences connected with the seizure 
and subsequent restoration of Monterey, by the naval 
forces of the United States under com. Thomas Ap 
Catesby Jones, in October, 1342. 


The following account is extracted from the of- 
ficial correspondence, as published in the Spanish 
language, in tbe newspaper called the Diario del 
Gobierno, at the city of Mexico, on the 14th of De- 
bember, 1842: 

It appears, in the first place, that the Mexican go- 
vernment, inanticipation of some attack on its distant 
territories of California, had sent a number of troops 
thither, under the command of Don Manuel Michel- 


_;conntry against the perfidious North Americans, the 


i he issued to all the commandants on the coast, to exert seat in this house, for I am well aware that if the 
themselves to the utmost for the defence of their ability of the state legislature of Virginia is equal to 
their good will, I shall probably not be here long. 
But l never could retire to the pursuits and enjoy- 
ments of private life with a full consciousness of hav- 
hundred men; and, with that view, to join forces at | ing discharged all my obligations to the constitution 
Angeles, by whose bravery he doubted not that he and to the country, if I were to omit this sacred duty. 
should triumph and secure additional glory to the; as I hold it to be, if I should not make an effort to 
Mexican nation. On the day after the date of these | discharge it. If I should fail, and should at a future 
orders, the governor received commodore Jones's day see the overgrown and bloated power of the fe- 
letter, in answer to which he sent a series of propo- | deral executive trampling down all opposition—if I 
sitions for the settlement of such of the difficulties as should see the independence of this branch of the go- 
might be arranged there, leaving the question of the | vernment prostrated and sacrificed—If I should have 
' Seizure to be discussed between the two governments. the misfortune to see the energies of this great people 
Commodore Jones, in his reply, dated the Ist of No- relaxed into idle listlessness and tame submission to 
vember, endeavored, as far as possible, to soothe the iron will of a despotic tyrant, I shall have the 
and conciliate the excited feelings of the Mexicans; | satisfaction, with a proud heart and an erect bearing, 


declared enemies of Mexico, who had taken posses- 
sion of Monterey with four ships of war and eight 


and expressed his readiness to meet governor Mi- 
cheltoreno at Santa Barbara, without delay, in order | 
to confer with him on his propositions. 

Things remained in this state on the 19th of Nov- 
ember, when the vessel which brought the papers 
from the governor to Mexico quitted California; at 
that time commodore Jones had not met Michelto- 
reno. 

The Mexican Diario contains some observations 
on these occurrences, the acrimony of which may 
perhaps, under the circumstances of the case, be par- 


toreno, who was appointed commandant general and 
inspector of both the Californias. These troops ar- 
rived at San Diego, the southernmost port on the | 
Pacific side of California, in the middle of October: 
last, and were on their way to Monterey, the capital 
of that country, wher the occurrences in question 
took place there. Monterey is a small village found- 
ed by the Spaniards in 1771, at the southern extre- 
mity of a bay of the same name, near the 36th degree 
of latitude, about a hundred miles south of the great 
bay of San Francisco, and about three hundred and doned. The writer however, plainly declarea his 
fifty miles north from the town of Angeles, where the convictior that commodore Jones had attacked Mon- 
commandant Micheltoreno was with his troops when terev agreeably to orders from his government, with 
the events in question ocurred. the object of conquering California; but that. finding 


| 


On the 19th of October, commodore Jones arrived the country in such a state of defence—thanks to the 


of reflecting that I for one, endeavored tu arrest it. 


Mr. B. was here interrupted by a question of or- 
der, and after some discussion proceeded to read the 


charges, as inserted on page 203. 


Mr. B. then offered a resolution referring the 
charges to a committee of nine members, and the 


question being taken, was decided by yeas and nays, 
as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Adams. Landaf W. Andrews, Ar- 
nold, Aycrigg, Babeock, Barnard Birdseye. lack, 
Boardman, Bons, Boyd, Mikon Brown, Wiha B. 
Campbell, Tuomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Casey, 
John C. Clark, Staley N. Ciark, C quit, James Coop- 
er, M. A. Cooper, Cranston, Cravens. Datel. Garrett 
Davis, Deberry. John Edwards, Fessenden, Fiiinore, 
A. Lawrence, Foster, Gamble, Gentry, Govgin, Green, 
Halsted, Hays. Houston, Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 


at Monterey, in the frigate United States, accom- care of Santa Anna and Tornel, (the secretary of | James, John P. Kennedy, King, Lune, MeKennan, T 


panied by the Cyane under captain Stribling. 
soon as the ships had anchored, captain Armstrong, invent a story 
the flag captain of the United States, landed, and | 

delivered to the acting governor, Don Juan Alvara- 
do, a letter from commodore Jones, requiring the im- 
mediate surrender of the place, with its forts, castles, 
ammunition, arms, &c. to the United States. in order notice 
to save it from the horrors of war, which would be | ; 


i . h be i which 
the immediate consequences of a refusai to submit. 


: which he expected to found an impeachment against 
Alvarado, upon this summons, consulted the other p k 


: sa i the acting president of the United States, with the 
military and civil authorities; and finding that the following remark: j 


garrison consisted of only twenty-nine men, that the 
artillery was composed of eleven pieces, entirely ‘this house charges of corruption, malconduet, bigh 
useless from the rottenness of their carriages, andi erimes and misdemeanors, committe 
that the whole number of muskets and carbines, president of the United States—which I stand pre: 
good and bad, did not exceed a hundred and fifty— pared tò prove by evidence the most conclusive and 
he surrendered the place, which was in consequence : irresistible; and to ask the house to appoint a com- 
immediately occupied by the Americans. ‘The ar- mittee to inquire into the truth of those charges, to 


ticles of capitulation signed on the occasion provide report the testimony to the house, and their opinion 
that the Mexican soldiers shall march out with co- ag to what further action should be had thereon. I 


lors flying, and shall remain as prisoners of war until do not ask the house in the absence of this testimony, 
they can be sent to Mexico: that the inhabitants shall to vote articles of impeachment against Mr. Tyler; 
be protected in their persons and property, so long but, after the most solemn deliberation, and a full į 
as they conduct themselves properly, and do not in- conviction of my ability to prove every charge [ 
fringe the laws of the United States, &e. Commo- bring against bim, I not only ask, but I demand of 
dore Joney at the same time issued a proclamation to | this house—I demand, as a member of this house, 
the Califotnians, declaring that “he came in arms as | thata committee be appointed, and that the truth of 
the representative of a powerful nation, against the charges be inquired into. This is a right which 
which the existing government of Mexico had en- ] should claim if | came here as the humblest citizen 
gaged in war, but not with the intention of spreading | of the commonwealth of Virginia or of the nation, 
dismay among the peaceful inhabitants,“ and inviting and declared my readiness to prove such charges 
them to submit to the authority of a nation which against any high officer of the government; how much 
would protect them forever in the enjoyment of li- more so then, when [ come here as the representa- 
berty, &c. Ke. tive of fifty thousand freemen! It is a constitutional 
All these things things took place on the 18th of | question—and the highest of all constitutional ques- 
October. Two days afterwards, on the 21st of the tions. This house have themselves deciared—one 
month, commodore Jones addressed another letter to | hundred members of the whig party, constituting a 
the acting governor Alvarado, to the effect, that in-| majority of the members present—solemnly declared 
formation received by him since the capture of the! at the last session of congress, and placed the decla- | 
lace, left him no reason to doubt that the difficulties! ration on record, that, in their opinion, Mr. Tyler 
helween Mexico and the United States had been ad- had committed impeachable offences. I have de- 
justed; and that, being anxious to avoid all cause of i clared it; and I feel it duc to my personal honor, and 
future difficulties, he was ready to restore the place, to the personal honor of those who so acted—(and | 
with its forts and property, to the Mexicans, in the | envy not the man or set of men, who is prepared to 
same condition in which they were before the sei- deal with vague and indefinite charges, but are des- 
zure. Monterey was accordingly, on that day, evac- | titute of the boldness to stand up to them) to put 
uated by the Americans, and re-occupied by the Mexi- | those charges in a tangible form, and to give the 
cans, whose flag, on being re-hoisted, was saluted by president if innocent, an opportunity of repelling 
the ships. Thus terminated the 3 days at Monterey. them. I make no charge of a vague and indefinite 
Immediately after the restitution of the place, com- character make none that Í am not prepared to 
modore Jones despatced a letter to the commandant stand to. I have acted on this subject considerately. 
Micheltoreno, in which he stated that he had been 1 have had since the last session to deliberate, and 
induced to invade California, by the manifesto ad- the more I have reflected the more imperative | have 
dressed by gen. Santa Anna to the diplomatic corps ' felt my duty to be, to bring the subject to the con- 
at Mexico, wherein his excellency had conditionally : sideration of the house. 
declared war against the United States: that the ca- In doing this, let me declare that 80 far from be- 
pitulation of Monterey had been as honorable to ing actuated by a desire to render myself conspicu- 


for his justification. 


IMPEACHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mexico as circumstances would permit: and that he ous before the country, or to throw myself in ad- house 


ff 6 _.. 


In the house of representatives of the U. States on Summers, J 
Tuesday, January 10th, Mr. Botts, in pursuance of a | Toland, Triplett, Trombal, Turney, Underwood, Ware 
iven the day previous, premised the charges | ren, Washington, Edward D. Winte, Joseph L. White, 

e proposed to prefer, [page 319,] and upon Christopher H. Williams, John Young—a3. 


propose to introduce for the consideration ot ttie C. Caldwell, Calhoun, Jonn Cumpbell, Cary, 


ro) Chapman, Chifford, Choon, Coles, Cowen, Cross, Cush- 
d by the acting P a ye E 


As | war) he had been obliged to abandon his plan and to | F. Marshall, Mathiot, Maynard, Movre, Morgan, Mor- 


row, Osborne, Owsicy, Pendleton, Poweil, Ramsey, 
Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney. Willan Russet, James 
M. Russell, Saltonsrall, Sewell, Sheppeid, Slade. Tru 
man Smith, Solers, S:aniv, Strarten, Jobn T. Sroar, 
ohn B. Thompson, Richard W. Tho:npson, 


NAYS—Messrs. Sherlock J. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Baker, Burton. Beeson, Bidlack, Borden, 
Bowne, Brewster. Briggs. A. V. Brown, Chas Brown, 


mate 


Burke. Burnell, Wm. Buder, Green W. Caldwell, Pa- 


ing. Richard D. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Doan, Doig, 
Eastman. John C. Edwards, Egbert, Bverert, Ferit. 
John G. Flovd, Chas. A. Floyd, Fornanee, Gates, Gid- 
dings, Gilmer, Patrick G Goode, Wiliam O. Ge, 
Gordon, Graham. Gustine, Gwin, Harris, Hasuess, 
Henry, Holines, Hopkins, Houck, Howard, Hubbard, 
Hudson, Hunter, James Irvin, William W. Iru iu, Jack, 
Wiliam Cast Johnson, Cave Johnson, J. D. Jones, 
Keun, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Little field, Lowell, 
Abraham MeClellan, Robert McClellan, Mckay, Me- 
Keon, Mallory, Maichand. Alfred Marshall. Samson 
Mason, John ‘Thompson Mason, Mathews, Mattocks, 
Maxwell. Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Mitchell. New- 
hard, Oliver, Parmenter, Partridge, Payne. Pickens, 
Profit, Read. Reding, Rencher, Revnolds. Rhett. Rize, 
Roosevelt, Santord, Saunders. Shaw. Shields, Snyder, 
Sprizg, Steenrod, Stokely, Alexander FH. H. Stuart. Sum- 
ter, Jacob Thompson, ‘Pilinghast, Trout, V n Baren, 
Van Rensselaer, Wallace. Ward, Watterson. Weller, 
Westbrook, Thomas W. Willams, Joseph L. Wilams, 
Winthrop, Wise, Wood. Augustus Youne—127, 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 
MASSACHUSETTS. ; 

Onli OF THE Senate. In lecturing before the 
Hamilton literary association of Brooklyn, on the 
subject of “the jurisprudence of the puritans,” P. 
W. Chandler, esq. of Boston gave the following humo- 
rous account of certain difficulties in the -general 
court of Massachusetts. which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Senate of that state, as at present 
constituted: j 

In accordance with the charter, the governor and 
assistants were elected annually by the freemen, and 
altogether constituted the general court. In thi 
originated the present representative system of Ner 
England. The representatives and assistants me: i 
common, and the governor presided; but ocessionally 
altercations arose between them, and finally, while 
gravely discussing a case presented by a poo woman 
for the recovery of a pig, the breach became, se wide 
that all attempts to heal it were in vain, andi the cur 
troversy ended in a separation of the assist:Snts (rom 
the representatives, and their organization into a se 
parate body precisely equivalent to the Se gate, each 
possessing a check upon the other, and in all 


— — —— —— 


marked that the cackling of a goose saved Rome; and 
it might be said, with equal historical truth that a pig 
was the father of the Massachusetts Senate! 

The following, from the same Jecture, may serve 
as a hint to certain fashionables of the present day: 

In 1649 the magistrates and citizens formed an 
association for the purpose of arresting the practice of 
wearing long hair by the men—a custom which they 
pronounced uncivil, unholy, and every way pernicious. 

This was the first associated effort in America for 
effecting by moral force and suasion, a reformation of 
bad habits. Besides this, the elders of the several 
churches were earnestly exhorted to preach against 
long hair. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Mr. Dorr’s corresPpopENce last spring has been 
brought to light. Among his papers is a long, well 
written letter from senator Wright, rebuking him 
kindly for the giddy haste and violence of the proceed · 
ings, the too free use of the names of his political 
friends at Washington, and admonishing him of the 
necessity of discretion. It thus concludes: 

“Pardon me for saying that I think the great duty 
now resting upon you is caution, caution, caution: for- 
bearance, forbearance, forbearance. Suffer wrong, 
but not do wrong. and yield all the feeling which can 
be yielded with the preservation of principle. If it 
be possible, you must let the time come for the organ- 
ization of the government under the constitution the 
people have adopted, before you come at all in conflict 
with the authorities which are lawfully and constitu- 
tionally to exist till that time.—You cannot fail to see 
that your discretion must measure the support which 
your friends abroad can give you. ‘They can sustain 
you in doing right.—They cannot, in doing wrong. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you at all times, 
and again let me say, this communication is entirely 
private and wholly personal in its origin. 

I am, respectfully, your ob’t servant. 

SILAS WRIGHT, Jr. 
Thomas W. Dorr, Esq.” 

If this wholesome advice had been taken, the mor 
tifying scenes that followed might have been averted. 
We add part of Mr Woodbury’s letter: 

Washington, 17 April, 1842. 

Dear sir; We were much surprised last evening to 
receive copies of the president’s letter in relation to 
your domestic affairs. None of the democracy have 
any confidence in his stability or his patriotism.— 
What are my views on the general course of policy 


now in controversy, and on his recent letter, I will 


give you in a few lines by an extract from a letter 

just written by me to some citizens of Pittsburgh, 

(Penn, ) in reply to an invitation to a public dinner. 
* * s s a 


Respectfully. 
LEV! WOODBURY. 
Thomas W. Dorr, Esq.” 


M V. American. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


GovkRNoOn's Messace. We extract from goyernor 
David R. Porter’s message the passages relating to 
the financial condition of the state. The rest of the 
message contains nothing of any general interest: 


„ln common with every state in the union, and 
with all parts of the commercial world, the citizens 
of Per.nsyivamia are now undergoing the severe ordeal 
of pecuniary embarrassment. Business of all kinds 
is crippled and paralyzed: private and public enter- 
prize has been arrested; the timid alarmed, and even 
the boldest staggared at impending evils. But it is 
some consolation for us to reflect, that these difficul- 
ties are the bitter fruits, so far as Pennsylvania is 
concerned, of the rash and impolitic legislation of a 
single year, and that none of the responsibility rests 
upon us. 

“For upwards of ten years Pennsylvania had been 
gradually improving her condition, and enjoying all 
the advantages that can arise from a substantial eur- 
rency, and the entire confidence of all parts of the 
world. At an unfortunate period, the banking capi- 
tal, which had been, during this flourishing season, 
about twenty millions of dollars, was increased to 
near sixty; and, as one of the most fatal consequences, 
many unwise and impolitic public improvements, un- 
dertuken—corporations created for purposes far be- 
yond their means to accomplish—individuals con- 
tracted responsibilities and entered into speculations, 
Which they were totally unable to bring toa success- 
ful close; and finally to render the catastrophe more 
destructive, the explosion of this enormous bank bub- 


ble has crushed all these euterprizes, public and pri-] Insane asylum 


vate, and left in every quarter of the state some uo 
nument of blasted hope and public folly. It will re- 
quire a little time to recover from the panic, and to 


recision, the extent of the mischief. | The value of our public improve- 
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nerally supposed. The vigor and industry of the 
community, sustained as they are by our immense 
natural resources, will soon overcome this temporary 


repulse, and goon, as if it had never happened. Some Canal and navigation stock 
will be unfortunately ruined, but the great mass of the | Rail road stock 


community will in the end be little affected. That 
portion of the community eugayed in agricultural 
pursuits is comparatively free from debt and embar- 
rassment, and possessed of all the benefits that arise 
from favorable seasons and plentiful harvests. 

“I can myself see no just ground for that despon- 
dency which seems to pervade, so generally, the 
minds of the people. The injury to our credit abroad, 
although productive of much temporary inconve- 
nience, will ultimately be serviceable to the commu- 
nity. If there be any of her citizens, who think that 
she will prove faithless and unwilling to discharge 
her obligations, we may safely say, they know little 
of her true character, and meet with no encourage- 
ment, or favor, from any considerable portion of the 
community. To do what she agrees to do, and to 
pay what she promises to pay, are two of her dis- 
tinguishing characteristics; and he who would seek 
to induce her to forfeit either of them, will find, that 
he gains neither the confidence nor respect of her 
citizens by the attempt. She may be temporarily 
a to postpone the discharge of her engagements 
until a more convenient season; but to deny the obli- 
gation itself, or to refuse to comply with it, would 
be a reproach upon her integrity, which no public 
man dare advise or sanction. 

„However great her public debt may seem to be, 
a tax of a few cents per ton upon her coal and ifon, 
which are scattered in every hill and valley through- 
out her borders, will at some future day not only pay 
the interest on her public debt, but the principal also, 
probably within the lifetime of many of those who 
are now upon the stage of public action. This tax 
would be paid in a great measure by the consumers 
of these products in other states, and would be scarce- 
ly felt by her own citizens. Cut off as this country 
now is, and must continue to be, from the European 
supply of coal and iron, on which it has hitherto 
chiefly depended, the day is not far distant, when 
Pennsylvania will supply more than three-fourths of 
the other states of this union with coal and a majori- 
ty of them with iron. 


“The whole amount of the present funded debt 
of the state, exclusive of the deposite of the sur- 
lus revenue, is $37,937,788 24. This debt is reim- 
ursable as follows: 
Balance of loan per act of 


14th April, 1838, 915,000 00 
In year 1841 56,022 60 
“1844 62,500 00 
“ 1846 4,194,242 08 
“ 1847 72,335 06 
% 1850 1,000,000 00 
1853 2.000, 000 00 
* 1854 3,000, 000 00 
1856 2,783,161 88 
1858 7,070,661 44 
4 1859 1,250,000 00 
* 1860 2,648,680 00 
“1861 120,000 00 
* 1862 2,265, 400 00 
13863 200,000 00 
“ 1864 2.515,000 00 
1865 2.756,610 00 
1868 2,524,000 00 
% 1870 1,957,362 15 


At the expiration of cer- 
tain bank charters, 
Interest due Ist August 
last for which certifi- 
cates have been issued, 
redeemable in August, 

1843 


975,737 50 


871,075 53 


purposes, viz: 
For canals and rail- 


ways $30,533,629 15 
To pay interest on pub- 
lic debt 4,410,135 03 


For the use of the trea- 


sury 1,571,689 00 
Turnpikes, state roads, 

c. 930,000 00 
Union canal 200,000 00 
Eastern Penitentiary 120,000 00 
Franklin rail road 100,000 00 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 

canal 50,000 00 
22,335 06 


837,937,788 24 


Lar Fran narra e 


323 


The state owns bank stock which cost 
at par 


2,108,700 00 
Turnpike and bridge stock 


2,836,262 45 


842,778 66 
365,276 90 

Money due on unpatented lands, esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 00 


$37,686,647 16 

The foregoing does not include the amount due to 

domestic creditors, entered on the books of the audi- 
tor general, per resolution of 7th April, 1842. 


These internal improvements, for the construction 
of which the principal amount of the state debt has 
been incurred, consist of 793 1-4 miles of canals and 
railways completed, and 140 3-4 miles of canal in 
progress of construction and nearly completed, 

The finished works are the following:— 

Miles. 
The Delaware canal, from Easton to tide at 

Bristol, 59 3-4 
The maio line of canal and railway from 

Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 395 1-4 
Canal from Beaver on tht Ohio river to the 

mouth of the French creek feeder, in the 

direction of Erie, 

Canal from Franklin on the Allegheny river 
to Conneaut lake, 

Canal. Susquehanna and North Branch, from 

Duncan’s Island to Lackawana, 

Canal, west branch from Northumberland to 


97 3-4 
49 1-4 
111 1-4 


Farrandsville, 73 
Scveral side cuts and navigable feeders 7 
Total canals and railways completed, 793 1-4 


Canal; in progress and nearly completed:— 

, Miles. 

North Branch extension, from Lackawana to 
New York line, 

Erie extension from the mouth of the French 


creek feeder to Erie harbor, 38 1-2 
Wisconisco canal from Duncan’s island to 

Wisconisco creek, 2 1-4 
Total canals in progress, 140 3-4 


“The state has always met the payment of the inte- 
rest upon the public debt with punctuality, until the 
semi-annual payment due on the Ist of August last, 
when, for want of adequate provision for that pur- 
pose, certificates of the amount due to each holder 
of the stock were issued, bearing an interest of six 
per cent, payable in one year, agreeably to the act 
passed the 25th day of July last. It now becomes 
the imperative duty of the legislature to make a pro- 
vision, as well for its payment, as for the payment 
of the interest falling due on the first of February 
and August next. 

Until some mode of raising the amount necessary 
for the payment of this interest, less burthensome to 
the people, is devised, the taxes imposed by existing 
laws seem to be indispensable. It may be worthy 
the consideration of the legislature, however, whether 
the present defective system of making assessments, 
and reaching the objects ot taxation, does not require 
revision. It is believed if such revision be judicious- 
lv made, that no increase of the taxes now authoriz- 
ed would be necessary to produce an adequate amount 
from that source, to cover the pressing demands made 
upon the treasury. 

“You will observe, by a report, accompanying this 
message, that in pursuance of the act of assembly, 
passed for that purpose on the 27th day of July last, 
proposals were invited for the sale of the public im- 
provements of the commonwealth. No bid for the 
same, that can possibly be accepted, was reccived. 
This measure was suggested in my last annual mes- 
sage, believing that, in our present embarrassed con- 


837 937,788 24 | dition, it was an experiment, which might be produc- 
This debt bas been contracted for the following | tive of relief, worth trying. 


It has been tried, and 
has utterly failed. The truth is, the amount of mo- 
ney necessary for tho purchase of any considerable 
portion of our improvements, is far greater than any 

| citizens of our country are able to raise for that pur 
pose. Were they to be sold at all, they would ne- 
cessarily, either directly or indirectly, fall into the 
hands of forcign capitalists. The people must, in a 
great measure, lose the control over their manage- 
ment, and they would necessarily become private 
monopolies. This would seem to be a measure as 
dangerous to the public interest, as it would be hu- 
miliating to the public pride. 

“The revenues upon our public works have not di- 
minished iu any proportion to the extent of the em- 
barrassments which have been thrown in the way of 
trade. It will be seen by referring to the report of 
the canal commissioners, which will shortly be laid 
before you, that notwithstanding the scarcity and de- 


preciation of money, the impaired condition of credit, 
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ber, 1812, amount to 9920, 499 42 
The expenditures, for all purposes, for the 
nine months commencing on the Ist 
March and ending 30th November, 
1842, amount to 390,046 70 
Leaving an excess of receipts for the 
year, over the expenses of nine months, 
of 530,452 72 
notwithstanding the decrease of tolls has been 
159,396 61. 
“The receipts and expenditures on the main lines 
have been as follows: 
Tolls received in All axpenses and 
1842. liabilities for 9 


months. 

Columbia rail road 3375, 461 50 $132,499 45 
Eastern and Juniata 

divisions 195,780 16 45,072 12 
Allegheny & Portage 

rail road, 124,258 40 96.528 63 

Western division 85,449 42 26,000 30 

$762,949 48 $300,180 20 


„Leaving an excess of tolls over expenditures of 
$462,769 28, on the above usually denominated the 
main line from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 

“On the Delaware division and other branches of 


the canals, the excess of tolls over expenditures, dur- 


ing the same period, has been $67,683 44. It is 
worthy too of remark that the expenses for repairs 
alone for the nine months has been only 8164, 526 30. 

“This exhibit cannot fail to inspire us with mereas- 
ed confidence in the ultimate value and usefulness of 
our public works, strengthened as it is by the fact, 
that there has been a falling off in the canal tolls of 
New York, for the fiscal year ending 30th November, 
of 6224,391 89.” 

[The message then goes on to recommend that the 
sums heretofore paid by the state for bridges over 
canals, &e. shall hereafter be paid by the owners of 
neighboring property concerned, and by the town- 
ships and counties in which they are located. Hopes 
that ample provision will be made to withdraw from 
circulation the notes issued by the banks in pursuance 
of the actof 4th May, 1841. Invites consideration to 
the present condition of the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
and hopes the state and stockholders may be placed on 
the same equal footing in its management accord- 
ing to the amount of stock held. 
to the requirements of the act of congress for the 
election of representatives, and also to the subject of 
selecting jurors in the several counties of the state; 
again expresses an opinion in favor of a liberal sys- 
tem of education by common schools, and recom- 
mends the encouragement of voluuteers (of whom the 
stale can now on the shortest notice muster upwards 
of 35,000 ready for action) as the best means for ren- 
dering the militia system the least burthensome. 
complains that the tendency of public opinion for a 
number of years past has gradually been to weaken 
and relax the execution of the criminal laws. Sug- 
gests the regulation and definemeut of the power of 
the aldermen and justices of the peace of Philadel- 
pee in criminal tases. ‘The state treasurer Job 

lann, esq. was appointed to receive the state’s land 
distribution quota, and has received its amount, 
$60,313 17. It also advises a suitable appropriation 
for engraving the maps and. printing the final report 
of the Geology of the state, and concludes by recom- 
mendations of retrenchment and early adjournment. 


DELAWARE. 

THE LEGISLATURE met on the 3d instant at Dover, 
and organized by the choice of Presley Spruance, 

resident of the senate, and George R. Fisher, clerk. 
In the house, Wm. O. Redden was chosen speaker, 
and John R. McFee, clerk. The governor's mes- 
sage was delivered the same day. In it he says: Our 
publie finances are still free from embarrassment, 
our surplus revenue remains undiminished, anc 
every demand which has been made in the meantiine 
upon the treasury of the state has been promptly met 
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ImrRoveĪMEeENT. The Herald states that 850.000 
have, within the last twelve months, been laid out in 
Norfolk, Va., in the erection of new buildings, most 
of them to rent for family residences. They are 
built out of the honest gains of business and labor, 
which, having no Jonger the more available (but 
less reliable) medium of bank stock for investment, 
seeks that of bricks and mortar, as more solid and 
durable. 


Tue Lost Recorps. The Staunton Spectator 
learns ſrom an authentic source that the books and 
records of Greene county, Va., which were stolen 
from the clerk’s office of that county about twelve 
months ago. have been recently found by a fox-hunt- 
ing party, in a cave in the side of a mountain. 


ALABAMA. 

TABULAR STATEMENT. Showing the federal popula- 
tion in each county in this state, entitled to repre- 
sentation in the congress of the United States, ac- 
cording to the census of 1840. 

Free popula- Slaves. No. entitled 


Counties. tion. to represen- 
tation. 
Autauga, 6,233 8,109 11,098 
Baldwin, 1,244 1,707 2,268 
Barbour, 6.476 5,948 9,805 
Benton, 11,366 2,894 13,102 
Bibb, 6,261 2,023 7,47 
Blount, 5,226 344 5,432 
Butler, 6,215 2,470 7,697 
Chambers, 10,192 7,141 14.477 
Cherokee, 7,661 1,112 8,328 
‘larke, 4,245 4,395 6.882 
Connecuh, 4,330 8,317 6,670 
Coosa, 4,870 | 2,125 6,145 
Covington, 2.664 371 2.87 
Dale and Coffee, 6,817 580 7,165 
Dallas, 7,991 17,208 18,316 
DeKalb, 5,688 340 5,793 
Fayette, 5,961 981 6,550 
Franklin, 8,365 6,005 11,863 
Greene, 7.593 16,431 17.452 
Henry, 4,703 1,084 5 353 | 
Jackson, 13,899 1,816 14.989 
Jefferson, 5,495 1,836 6.4 
| Lauderdale, 9,516 4,969 12,497 
Lawrence, 7,168 6,145 10,855 
Limestone, 7,534 6,340 11,638 
Lowndes, 6,970 12.569 14,511 
Macon, 5,396 5.851 8,906 
Madison, 12.4414 13.265 20 40 
Marengo, 5,362 11,902 12.503 
Marion, 5.094 753 5,546 
Marshall, 6,712 841 7.217 
Mobile, 12.550 6,191 16,265 
Monroe, 5,388 5,292 8.563 
Montgomery, 9,088 15,426 18.379 
Morgan, 9,625 3,216 8 555 
Perry, 8.743 10.343 14,949 
Pickens, 9,354 7,764 14,012 
Pike, 7.997 2,111 9,264 
Randolph, 4.447 526 4,763 
Russell. 6,247 7,266 10,606 
Shelby. 4,496 1,616 5, 466 
St. Clair, 4,513 1,125 5, 188 
Sumter, 14,017 15,920 23,569 
Talladega, 7,689 4.898 10,628 
Tallapoosa, 4,431 2,013 5,639 
Tuscaloosa, 10.029 6,554 13,961 
Walker, 3,821 211 3,948 
Washington, 2,866 2,434 4,326 
Wilcox, 5,984 9,294 11,560 
337.224 253,532 489,343 
ARKANSAS. 
MixERALS. Rich veins of lead have been found 


in Marion county, Arkansas, pronounced by the best 
judges of the ore to be capable of yielding ninety 
per cent. Copper ore 1s also found in the same re- 
gion. It also promises to yield a rich reward for 


and discharged. Our currency, though reduced, is labor. It has been the opinion of the oldest settlers 


still perfectly sound; our credit continues unimpaired, 
and no imputation or suspicion of political fraud or 
public dishonor rests upon the fair fame of our com- 
monwealth;—and every consideration conspires to 

rove that the people of our state, as far as their con- 
sition is affected by the action of their own immediate 
government, are still pre-eminently prosperous and 
happy. Conscious as you must be, that we are imme- 
diately indebted for these enviable blessings, to the 
wisdom of those who have preceded you in the hono- 


of the northern part of Arkansas that it abounds in 
mineral of almost every kind—iron, copper, lead, gold 
and silver, &c. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

State Bang or NortH Carora. On Monda 
last, the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bankof the State of North Carolina unanimously 
adopted a resolution (submitted by Judge Cameron 
the president), declaring that if it be the pleasure of 


rable stations which you now occupy, you cannot fail, the general assembly to instruct the representatives 
to enden vor, by every means in your power, to pre: af the state in the general meeting, to adopt ar- 


serve and perpetuate rem te the fatest posterity, 
WILLIAM B. COOPER.” 
Dover, January 3, 1843 


raugements fur closing ihe business of the bank, ane 
divide the capital stock among the proprietors, &c., 
they will concur therein. ‘lhe governor was re- 


- | inviolate. 


2 | But this cannot Jong be the case. 
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quested to lay a copy before the legislature. This 
movement seems to have been taken from some of- 
fence they had taken at some proceeding of the le- 
gislature to raise a joint select committee to investi- 
gate the conduct of the banks, &c., and an apprehen- 
sion that they might attempt a course of experiments 
with a view of regulating the currency. At present 
the directors appear confident of being able to pay 
every cent to creditors and stockholders, but how it 
might be after such a process, they seem doubtful. 

We are decidedly of opinion that a bank is no 
longer a public benefit than it has the public confi- 
dence. It would be best at once to wind up 80 soon 
as that is lost, or even officially questioned. 


— 


OHIO. - 
ELECTION. OFFICIAL RETURNS. The official can- 
vass of the votes for governor last October gives the 
following result: 


For Wilson Shannon, V. B. 119,703 
Thomas Corwin, whig, 117,911 
Leicester King, abol., 5,172 
Scattering, 40 


But the votes of the counties of Montgomery, 
Butler, Highland and Paulding were not returned, 
Adding these, as ascertained by the county canvass- 


es, and the true aggregates are 
Shannon, 128,045 Corwin, 124,918 
Scattering, 40 King 5 343 


Shannon over Corwin, 3,127: less than half, 2,156. 


FROM GOVERNOR SHANNON’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED ON THE IAT unt. I would respect 
fully urge upon you, the policy, and even necessity, 


> {of avoiding any further increase of our state debt, 


except such as may be demanded in order to meet 
promptly and faithfully our present contracts. The 
credit of our state, and the public faith, should be held 
It is gratifying to know that, among our 
citizens, without regard to party names, there is but 
one opinion and one sentiment on this subject. How- 
ever much we may be divided on the polical ques- 
tions that agitate the country, all unite in maintain- 
ing, with the most scrupulous exactness, the plight- 
ed faith of the state. While we all regard our state 
credit as an object of the first importance, we can- 
not be too careful not to impair it by any policy or 
measure we may adopt. An increase of our stale 
debt for new objects, would not only add to the pre- 
sent burdens of the people, but, at the same time, 
materially depress our state bonds. By avoiding all 
new sources of expenditure. and infusing the most 
rigid economy into every branch of the public ser- 
vice, ourcredit will be equal to that of any state in 
the union. At present our state bonds are selling at 
a price which cannot be accounted for without look- 
ing to extraneous causes. ‘hey may be found in the 
failure of many of the states to pay the interest on 
their bonds, while a fear has been excited that some 
of the states may repuidate their debts. This has 
had a tendency to throw discredit on all state stocks, 
and the good and bad have been confounded together. 
We have always 
promptly paid the interest on our debt, and no fears 


t 


| hereafter; and the doctrine of repudiation has found 
no advocate within the limits of our state. When 
we first commenced our system of internal improve- 
ment, and it became necessary to borrow money to 
carry it on, we, at the same time, adopted the policy 
of raising, annually, by taxation, sufficient to pay 
punctually the interest on our debt. This is the true 
and settled policy of the state, and it has been o7- 
ing to this that we have preserved our credit and 
met our engagements. It has been mainly owiug to 
the want of a similar policy, that the non-paying 
states have failed to pay their interest, which has 30 
much impaired the public confidence indiscriminate- 
ly inall state obligations. With our present and ra- 
pidly increasing resources, and the known determi- 
nation of the citizens of the state to apply them to 
the faithful fulfilment of our public engagements, 
we have every reason to believe that the credit of 
the state will soon recover from its present depres- 
ey pe be duly appreciated both at home and a- 
road. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. Mr. Byrincron, one 
of the leading members of the Van Buren party in 
the legislature of Ohio, proposes to read a lee 
son to the U. States postmaster general, in which 


y | he submits the following: 


Whereas, a construction has been put on the px 
office laws by the head of the post office department, 
in reference to the writing on a paper or document 
sent through the mail with the name of the sender, 
which is extremely puerile, imbecile and ridiculous, 
and at variance with the spirit awl fetter of such 
ums, aud with the plamest dictates of commua 
sense; and whereas, a prosecution is now impending 
against a member of this house, to recover of hima 


— — me — — —— — — — 


penalty for having put his name upon a legislative 
document which be sent to his constituents: and 
whereas, the establishment of such a principle 
would be derogatory to the character of the govern- 
ment, and only wortby of the inquisition in its palm- 
iest days; therefore 

Resolved, by the general assembly of the state of Ohio, 
That the president of the United States bo and is 
hereby requested to dismiss from the public service 
all officers at whose instance and by whose agency 
such a ridiculous and pernicious construction has 
been put upon the post office laws. 

Resolved, That our senators in congress be in- 
structed, and our representatives requested, to exert 
themselves to procure such a modification of exist- 
ing laws, as shall extend to members of state legisla- 
tures the franking privilege during the period of ac- 
tual sessions of the legislatures of which they are 
members. 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to for- 
ward one copy of the foregoing preamble and reso- 
Jutions to the president of the United States, to each 
of our senators and representatives in congress, and 


to the governor of each state except Rhode Island. j Boston, 


ILLINOIS. 

Repupiation REPUDIArED. The following resolu- 
tions have been passed by both branches of the legis- 
lature of Illinois: 

Resolved, By the house of representatives, the se- 
nate concurring therein, That we fully recognize the 
Jegal and moral obligation of discharging, with punc- 
tuality, every debt contracted by any authorised 
agent or agents of this state for a good and valuable 
consideration, and that the revenues and resources of 
the state shall be appropriated for that purpose as 
soon as they can be made valuable, without impover- 
ishing and oppressing the people. 

Resolved, That our failure hitherto to meet our 
obligations has not arisen from any intention on the 
part of the legislature, or any respectable portion 
of the people, to repudiate or evade these obliga- 
tions, and that we utterly detest and abhor the repu- 
diation of just debts, by states or individuals, as mis- 
erable, dishonorable, and destructive of public and 

private character. 


INDIANA. 
The senate of this state, by a vote of 23 to 25, 
have non-concurred with the resolution of the house 
asking for a repeal of the bankrupt Jaw. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
STEAMBOATS SUNK IN THE WESTERN 
RIVERS. 

From July 1, 1841, to December 1, 1842. 

A correspondent of the Louisville Journal recent- 
ly furnished that paper with a list of the steamboats 
sunk in the western waters, by snags and other ob- 
structions for the last seventeen months. To this 
list we have made some recent additions, and have 
also added the cost and the year, and place where 


each boat was built, as far as can be ascertained O. K 


bere. For these latter facts we are indebted to the 
notes of S. W. Hartshorne, esq., surveyor for the 
board of underwriters in Cincinnati; who examines, 
surveys, and measures every boat that arrives at our 
landing. The greatest reliance can be placed upon 
the table, as the statements are the result of Mr. 

Hartshorne’s persunal examination in every case, 
which we have politely been permitted to copy from 
the books of one of our insurance offices. 

It should be added that the tonnage given is in 
ship carpenters’ measurement, which is much less 
than the actual capacity of the boat, particularly 
when sailing down stream. For instance the Dia- 
mond, which left for New Orleans last week, mea- 
sured but 305 tons, though she will take down near- 
ly 500. 

Yit will be seen that there are several blanks in the 
table which cannot be filled just now. The cost of 
building boats of 100 tons and upwards, is now, we 
believe about $70 per ton. For the last five years it 
has ranged as high as 3100 and even 8120. Adding 
up the cost of those we are able to state with cer- 
tainty, as above, and estimating the others at about 
$80 per ton, we have in round numbers the sum of 
$1,200,000, lost on the boats alone, by sinking, to 
say nothing of the immense value of their cargoes, as 
boats seldom run in ballast on the western rivers 
either up or down. If a good freight does not offer 
at once, nothing is more common than for the boat 
to purchase a cargo of sugar, flour, salt or other va- 
luable produce, and to sell through agents, so as to 
net them a reasonable freight. 

It does not come into the plan of the above table, 
of course, to include boats burnt. Great losses 
have thus occurred, (though the snags in the river 
are not justly chargeable with this.) ‘The Missouri, 


Louis, last year, after maxing three or four trips. 
To this list, however, should be added the im- 
mense losses that have occurred by boats having been 
snagged and materially damaged, but afterwards re- 
covered and repaired—not only the direct expense 
of repairing the boats, but the loss of goods damag- 
ed thereby, and the amounts which are frequently 
thrown overboard to save the balance of the boat.— 
The Boston, for instance on her late final trip to St. 
Louis, was snagged twice within 100 miles of Cairo; 
at the first time she threw overboard more than ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise—partially 
repaired, and proceeded on; a day or two after she 
again struck and sunk, a total loss of boat and cargo. 


Names. Tons. Wherehuilt. When. Cost. 
Artisan, 144 Wheeling, 1839¢14,000 
Amaranth, 220 Pittsburgh, 1841 20.000 
A. M. Phillips, 215 Wheeling. 1846 24,000 
Baltic, 206 Marietta, 1840 16.000 
Beaver, 51 Winsport, 1827 6,500 
Brian Boroihme, 200 

Brazil, 160 Cincinnati, 1841 16,000 


148 Shousetown, 1839 
360 


20,000 
Caroline, 


Chief Magistrate, 149 Pomeroy, 1839 14,000 
Cherokee, 113 Cincinnati, 1839 15,000 
Caddo, 194 
Chester. 230 
Cinderella, 125 Cincmnati, 1837 16,000 
Corvette, 195 Cincinnati, 1838 22,000 
Czar, 184 Pittsburgh, 1838 34,000 
Clarksville, 235 Wheeling, 1839 28,000 
De Kalb, 125 Liverpool, 1836 12,700 
Eliza, 206 Pittsburgh, 1841 20,000 
Fort Pitt, 158 Pittsburgh, 1840 15,000 
Fort Gibson, 100 
Farmer, 175 
Glaucus, 191 Pittsburg, 1839 24,000 
George Collier, 450 
Grand Gulf, 80 
Hoosier, 78 Rising Sun, 1835 5,000 
Herschell, 84 Brownsville, 1841 8, 000 
Holston, 100 Pittsburgh, 1838 
Iris, 96 Pittsburgh, 1839 15, 000 
John Perry, 450 Louisville, 1841 
Kentucky, 90 Cookstown, 1836 11,000 
Keokuck, 90 Jacksonville, 1839 14 000 
Keystone, 69 Western, 1839 9,000 
Louisa, 250 
Louisville. (hull,) 
Little Rock, 156 Cincinnati, 1837 20,000 
Little Red, 
Lady Morgan, 56 Pittsburgh, 1838 8,000 
Malta, 114 Pittsburgh, 1739 19,000 
Marmion, 204 Portsmouth, 1837 22,000 
Mentor, 270 Pittsburgh, 1841 24,000 
North Alabama, 370 
Nonpareil, 176 Louisville, 1839 20,000 
North Star, 157 Cincinnati, 1837 23,000 
New Castle, 41 Freedom, 1834 5,000 
New Argo, 133 Madison, 1839 13.000 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, 1840 30,000 
. K., 0 
Osage Valley, 166 Cincinnati, 1841 13,000 
Oregon, 282 Cincinnati, 1841 23,000 
Orleans, 80 Pittsburgh, 1838 12,000 
Preemption, 180 Cincinnati, 1841 18,000 
Pocahontas, 155 Louisville, 1839 14,000 
Pavillion, 83 
Platte, 196 Pittsburgh, 1839 
Pensacola, 92 Wheeling, 1839 16,000 
Rochester, 98 Pittsburgh, 1836 10,000 
Robert Emmett, 104 Wheeling, 1835 12,000 
Rio, 122 New Albany 1838 15,000 
Rubicon, 193 Maysville, 1838 18,000 
Smithland, 204 Smithland, 1839 17,000 
Saratoga, 130 Sharpsburg, 1840 11.000 
Troubadour, 113 Portsmouth, 1835 12, 000 
Tuckehoe, 85 Manchester, 1835 11, 000 
Tarquin, 225 Paducah, 1837 26,000 
Tchula, 200 Cincinnati, 1840 20,000 
U. S. Mail, 126 Pittsburgh, 1839 16,000 
Virago, 50 Aberdeen, 1838 3 000 
Wm. Paris, 175 Louisville, 1839 15, 000 
Warden Pope, 180 Louisville, 1838 12.000 
Winchester, 183 Pitisburgh, 7,000 


Cineinnati Gaz. 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


The question on the bill for the repeal of the bank- 
rupt law having been assumed by some of the princi- 
pal politicians in the house of representatives as a 
suitable occasion for occupying the public attention 
with their views on parties, politics, and political 
tactics, and their long addresses having received but 
slight notice in the Rois En, those remarks, at least, 
that seem chiefly to have called them forth, demand 
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puoncationn We, therefore, insert the follaning 
Speenh delivered by Mr. Cuehing in the house of re- 


ed many severe animadversions from, all parties op- 

posed to the Tyler administration, both whig and 

anti-whig; and also Mr. Rayner’son the 12th Jan. 
MR. CUSHING’S SPEECH, DECEMBER 27. 


“There was another consideration which ought to 
be looked at. It was now not two years since, by the 
result of the election of 1840,a party revolution was 
effected in the country; a new party was formed, and 
new men came into the government. Since then 
there had grown up an internecine war in the ranks 
of that party, which had been pursued for a year and 
a half past. In the mean time, there stood the fede- 
ral government, with its fixed constitution, and all its 
several functions as determined by that constitution, 
unchangeable by the behests of party—a sort of God 
Terminus, with all these political and party changes 
going on around it. Against this fixed, immovable 
government and canstitution, they had seen one of 
these parties hurl itself in the madness of desperation. 
And what had been the consequence? The party 
thus holding the shifting relations to which he had 
alluded had been dashed to atoms at its feet. In the 
course of this operation they had heard in that house 
and throughout the country quite enough of mutual 
crimination and recrimination. God alone knew, 
indeed, how much it was enough to suffer; but, for 
one, he thought there had been enough, quite enough 
of it. Were any further and future objects still to 
be promoted by whig gentlemen indui, ing them- 
selves in these ferocious attacks upon the govern- 
ment? For let it be remembered that the question 
had two sides to it; and Mr. C. was disposed to look 
at both. One of the great parties of the country had 
broken itself to pieces against the general govern- 
ment. We had presented a most extraordinary spec- 
tacle to the world for the last two years. On what 
events did they now seem about toenter? There 
was a trito proverb which declared that ‘experientia 
docet.” He said it was not true. He said that expe- 
rientia non docet. For, while this most wonderful 
ute had been presented to all men in these 

nited States, what did they see? There was ano- 
ther party who stood by in a most convenient attitude, 
with folded arms, looking on and laughing, while 
their adversaries who had triumphed in 1840 were 
seen, like the Kilkenny cats, mutually devouring one 
another. [A laugh.] And with this warning before 
their eyes, with a full knowledge of all these facts, 
the indications were—the imperfect givings out—the 
whispers were, that this other party had come to the 
conclusion, in the same madness of desperation, to 
hurl itself also against the rock of the general go- 
vernment. [Loud and long- continued laughter, and 
great sensation in all quarters of the house.] 

He heard a gentleman say that this was a great 
mistake; he trusted it was; for although there might 
be certain leaders of the party who would like such 
a course to be taken, it would not happen. [Renew- 
ed laughter.] He had said that the federal govern- 
ment was a fixed constitutional fact—(here Mr. C. 
was interrupted for a short time by the confusion and 
merriment in the house)—yes, it was a fixcd con- 
stitutional fact, and that was the basis of all his con- 
clusions. Now suppose an individual placed as the 
president of the United States was placed—it matter- 
ed not whether he held his place by a primary vote, 
or whether by circumstances unforeseen it devolved 
upon him—in either case, there he stood, by the con- 
stitution, president of the United States. What was 
his first duty? The honorable discharge of his of- 
ficial functions; the endea vor to do as much public 
good as Providenee would permit. In discharging 
this his duty, he was bound to look at facts around 
him: to see how far he could count on co-operation 
* the people or their representatives. [Laughter.] 

hen gentlemen talked about the treason of certain 
of the president's friends —the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Wise), for example, or himself; (and he 
really thought they had their full share of personal 
abuse), the question was how the government was to 
be carried on, and by whose aid? Mr. C. would 
say to gentlemen of all parties in that house, and 
more especially to gentlemen constituting the majo- 
rity in congress, if you will not co-operate with the 
president in carrying on the government, which is your 
highest duty, he must SEEK THE AID OF YOUR ADVER- 
sakixs. [Renewed sensation, laughter, and cries of 
“that’s it!” “that’s it!“ “good bye!”] If you whigs, 
(said, Mr. C.) will lock the wheels of government, 
[ trust aid will be found in the democrats; and thus 
and thus only I present the question to the house.— 
(The house was fora time in no little confusion, 
though apparently more in merriment than anger. ] 

Thus, Mr. C. went on to observe, we had present- 
ed to us, in these United States. a great career of 
ambition; and its end was the culminating point of 
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human greatness, at least in this country, if not the 
very highest ascent of human ambition in Christen- 
dom. And iſ they looked round, he knew not how 
many 0 were striving for the prize; he 


Tyler's grave-stone should bear f this offense- 
tion; “Here lies John Tyler.” defensive alliance, poured out a torrent of =- 
Mr. R. went on to 835 that till lately he had in- | against that man whom he once said on this ? 
dulged in the full faith that the whig party was only that he “wished he could make president S1 


undergoing purification, that they were passing world.“ What a humiliating spectacle was t 
voice, five.“ ] Well, say five. A voice, “name 


them; do name them] It is not necessary that I 
should name them. “Oh dot]! Their “name is 
Legion!“ In this state of things. Mr. C. said he thusiasm as never marked the progress of cti- 
i volution before, and that, too, with the shouts... 

rayers, and the blessings of thousands who %7 
it the harbinger of hope and the prospect of a dr. 
er day; and scarcely had they commenced tter. 
work of reform entrusted to their hands. whee - 
whom they had imprudently placed 10 the lz 
promotion by which he became their chiel. ope. 
negotiations with their enemies; ungratefuly 3. 
cruelly made war upon them; taunted them for o- 
unfortunate condition, and, as though ther » 
slaves with manacies on their hands, dec ze: 
them, through his confidential organs, that ibe 2 
constitutional functions which they had entw 
him would be exercised for the benefit of thers 
only would worship at the shrine of he > 
Never since the days of Judas Iscariot h- z 
been an instance of such shameless and unus 
treason. 


Mr. R. said, although he had been amused, 38 
one here must have been, at the developments ~- 
had taken place during this debate. rei he could > 
reflect on it seriously without feeling the most inten 
pain and humiliation. The sentiments which Wet: 
uttered by the gentleman from Massachusetts (r. 
Cushing) fell on his car as the forescting of the ewils 
that were fast clustering around ibe ate. WA his 
country. When he had reflected on the Fr 12% 
which ultimately awaited our nation, he had sap pe 
ed that our government, like all those that be 
ceded it, would, in obedience to that prine i - 
change and revolution with which the decree + = 
seemed to have stamped all human institu = 
its day of degeneracy. decline, and ruin. Bas ce te 
consoled himself with the hope that this penx 7 
in the far, far distant future, and that it #5 
come till they and their children and their zb 
children had passed away and been forg7= Be 
the declarations of the gentleman from Ve 
setts had aroused him to the conviction of ts t 
rupted and yitiated state of the publie mint. < 
could it be—must history record it—that in the © 
infancy of our republic, in the fifty fourth Je. 


smiled. And although he would yet have hope, yet 
differences in opinion oF from personal relations. He i 


could see in the race for the 1 no individual | p i 
who, so far as he could judge, presented an over- | since which he should have been glad to avoid see- 
whelming, irresistible power. ooking to overt ing. A representative (Mr. Botts) rose in his place, 
acts as the criterion, he should say there was no such and appealing to heaven for the rectitude of his in- 
competitor. He understood there was to be a whig | tentions, avowed his determination to discharge his 
convention, and there was also to be a democratic | duty to a violated constitution, regardless of all per- 
convention; an ne did not know that they might not sonal consequences. He preferred charges against 
agree. [A laugh.] But there were certain bud- | the acting president of the United States, involving 
dings—some early blossoms of discord—which might | the highest crimes and misdemeanors; staked his re- 
lead to a doubt what would be the precise course of| putation upon their truth, and his ability to prove 
these conventions. However this might be, this ne them; asked this house for the appointment of a 
did know, that during a year and a half to come | committee, merely that he might have an opportu- 
there must be great popular commotions and discus- nity of establishing his charges, and submit the re- 
sions. Whether a candidate might be nominated by | sult to the house. And what did they see? In a 
each convention oF not, this he knew—and why | house containing a nominal whig majority of at least 
should he not say i? he thought on the whole he had 
better say it? {several voices, oh yes, do say it; do;“] 
—it would not be for the political interest of any one of 
the parties to carry on a very furious war against the ad- 
ministration and its friends. 
Here Mr. C. was brought to a pause by peals of 
laughter, and cries of «Ah, that's a tender point.“) 
Mr. C. said he considered it as material that there 
should be a frank understanding on these maticrs.—~ 
There were men in the administration, or connected 
with the administration, who at a proper time, 
might have a word to say. He did not, to be sure, 
know whether their opinion would be potential; but 
this he knew, that of all the elements now in tumul- 
tuous and conflicting motion in the national caldron, 
in the grand political seething pot, the most otential 
of all was the federal government, (cries of 
—it has the offices!“ No; not by the distribution of 
office, not by the power of patronage. No; he went 
deeper it was by the constitutional power of the 
- federal government. Let gentlemen go back to the 
extra session. An important measure had been pro- 
osed by the administration; a committee had report- 
ted upon it; it was pushed along through the house, 
when lo, there came d peto! There were consequences, 
yes, and the relations held by administration mea- 
zures to the action of congress showed that there 
was a power, which the constitution gave to the fe- 
deral government to act upon events and affect re- 
sults, that was 3 hundred fold greater than all its 
ower of mere patronage: The proof of this was 
found in the fact that while these very results were 
in progress, the patronage was in the hands of the 
Jate cabinet. He recurred then to the position that 
he had taken, that there was in the government itself 


thirty, the proposition failed by a majority of forty- 


If he ever saw (said Mr. R.) an instance of moral 
sublimity, it was when his friend (Mr. Botts) held 
aloft his articles of impeachment, and in streams of 
fervid eloquence called upon the assembled repre- 
sentatives of the nation to come to the rescue. He 
could assure his friend that he needed no prouder 
monument to his fame—no richer legacy for his chile 
dren. He was aware that many had voted against 
the ee because, as they avowed, they would 
not bestow on John Tyler so much consideration and 
importance. This reminded him of the reply of 
Barrere in the national convention of France, to the 
accusation proposed by the virtuous Louvet against 
the bloody Robespierre. „Let us,” said Barrere, 
“cease to waste Our time on men who will fill no 
place in history, let us not put pigmies on pedestals; 
the civie crowns of Robespierre are mingled with 
cypress. The convention passed quietly on to “the 
orders of the day,” just as this house did on Tues- 
day—‘a fatal error, says the historian, “which 
France had cause to lament in tears of blood.” The 
earnest and eloquent appeals of Louvet, Barbarous, 


of that day, like the whigs of this, reposed in list- 
less security, whilst the Jacobins, to use the languace 
of the historian, “were daily sharpening their po- 
niards.“ 


the especial confidence of the executive, boidiy 33° 
recklessly had come into this halj, asd here in the 
face of the asacmbled re pesentatites of the dati 

Much (said Mr. R.) as the character of this de- declared that the power and patronage of the 200 ere 
bate ought to be regretted, for the credit of the house | ment would be wielded for the Nene of wem Wi- 
and the country, yet it had produced one result at | would sustain those in power? ‘The open atowal - 
which he felt pleased. it had clearly traced the | such sentiments atforded alarming eto ofthe carre 
lines of party demarcation in that hall. It had pro- tion of the tjmes—of the degeneraty of ths 187 
ved, what he had long known, that there were but The distinguished gentleman from Massachusets - 
two parties in that house, and that the Tyler faction. Adams) had compared iL to the sale of Be 22. 
for it never deserved the name of a party—had be- | by the prætorian bands of Rome. [twas FOE ii 
come merged in, and thoroughly identified with the | that. It was in the streets of Rome. z W * = 
loco foco party; and he did hope that, amid the | senate-house, that the Praetorian ohen: & 
seething and boiling of the political caldron of which perial purple to him who would bid e N 5 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) | honors. nd whilst mercenary swordsse "= 
spoke, the whig party would at least be thoroughly with power the leaders of faction in the b. 
puinen ai all the froth and scum would not only the flame of liberty still continued to T 

e thrown upward, but tossed over the brim. He councils of the senate. It was there U 
had long felt sure that the bargain had been consum- ciples of freedom had been most devoutly ch 
mated in stabs at last it had been publicly ratified | It was there that they jast expired. twat: 


influence of patronage or of individual men, and 
which acted in controlling the national policy. It 
was in the relation of the president to the legisla- 
tion of congress. All had seen how it had acted 
upon the present congress; he trusted in God it 
might never 80 operate on any other. He trusted 
the series of collisions which had happened between 
this congress and the executive department of the 
overnment might never occur again. But if, through 
the fatuity of parties, it ever should, it was casy to 
see that it might lead to the same operation over 
again, and that an equal amount of control, both 
over men and over events, might again be exercised.” 


tle coyness manifested in the interchanges of affeo- 
tion that had been passing across the hall; but not 
more, he supposed, than was usual on such occasions 
of endearment, and far less than he thought decen- 
cy auina he gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. ushing) threatened the already-forged thun- 
gerbolts of the veto powcr, unless his new democra: 
tic allies would rally under the Tyler standard. The 


forgotton. But here in our governmeni-i™ 
infancy too—it was in the representativ ==“ 
nation that executive power and patrons ** 
ecutive influence in the appointment of as 
were offered as the reward of party allegt* 
that to come from Massachusetts too! Pre: 
of the pilgrim fathers—from the classte ="! 
ington an unker Hill!—the first to rest 
And must she bear the reproach of being t- 
offer to barter away the rights for Which ss" 
man from Ohio (Mr. Weller,) pronounced a labored | riously suffered and bled? 

eulogy on Mr. Tyler, and, it seems, felt authorized | These sentiments of the gentleman from . 
to act the part of counsellor 10 him, and advised him setts are only the echo of what was heat’ 
to rid himself of Messrs. Webster and Spencer as months since in Faneuil hailfromone whom t: 
soon às possible. The gentleman from New York, tie state so long looked on and cherished . 
(Mr. Bowne.) who seems to be more catholic in his and glory. How Limes must have changed 
political feelings, declared his readiness to receive | public mind must have degenerated: Te 
these two last, as repentant sinners, with open arms. whose fame and character belonged to the 
The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens) should have uttered the {detestable doctrine * 
welcomed the gentleman from Massachusetts into | fact of there being many whigs yet retaines | 
the democratic ranks; said he had long seen that he should be a reason why that party should not + 
(Mr. C.) had a leaning to his (Mr. P.’s) side, but what they in their hearts believe io be the ' 
that he was afraid of his colleague on the right (Mr. | tions of this administration! That the corsi 
Adams)—no ve great comp iment, by the way- of place should hush them into silence when- 
And the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Proffit,) in pu hc virtue scouted and popular right i 


EXTRACT FROM MR. RAYNER’ SSPEECH, 
In the house of represenlalires, January 12. 

It had been said, by way of taunt, during this de- 

pate, that this bankrupt law was the last of the whig 


would give the finishing stroke to all of our labors at 
that eventful session. It is true that little would be 
left on the statute book; but that was not the fault | i 
of the whigs, and history must say $0- They could 
not prevent the treachery of John Tyler, and the se- 
cret of their disasters was, that the people of the 
country—the whig majority—blamed them for hav- 
ing palmed such a man as John Tyler upon them. 
The whigs did commit a most grievous fault, and 
most grievously had they suffered for it. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall,) 
had en of the history of this administration be- 
ing written in a parenthesis. Not so. If there was 
any truth in the maxim of Shakspeare, that it is 
«the evil that men do that lives after them,” then it 
would require massy volumes to portray the profliga- 

and corruption of this administration. And if the 
concluding part of the sentence was also true, that 


the ‘good is interred with their bones,” thea John 
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into dust! And that, too, in walls consecrated Seenen — ji 
i\QUINTUPLE TREATY, AFRICAN SLAVE | seas as they exist and are defined by the law of na- 


to freedom—where the spirit-stirring tones of re- 
sistance to tyranny have sooften aroused the free 
and the brave? Would to God these sentiments could 
have originated with some one else than Daniel 
Webster. 


Time once was when every patriotic American 
felt proud that Daniel Webster was his countryman. 
His gigantic and commanding talents had endeared 


bim to every lover of his country’s glory, his noble 


efforts in many a trying contest had equally endear- 
ed him to every lover of constitutional freedom.— 
What must have been the feelings of his friends— 
those friends who had cherished, sustained, and 
cheered him on in so many conflicts—when on an 
occasion they sought to do him honor, instead of re- 
viving their drooping spirits, and advising and en- 
couraging them in their approaching struggle, he 
met them with reproaches, revilings, and bitter 
taunts. Sir, (said Mr. R.) he is gone—and let him 
go! He not only abandoned us in the hour of our tri- 
umph, but he was doing service in the ranks of those 
who had so often ſelt the force of his mighty arm.— 
He might now, perhaps, console himself with the 
idea, that although he cannot save himself, yet, like 
Samson, he can bury beneath the ruins of our politi- 


cal edifice the object of hishatred. Still, if he posses- 


ses the common sympathies and feelings of our na- 
ture, the day of remorse must come. Like Themis- 
tocles, who tarnished the escutcheon of his fame by 
negotiating with his former enemies, he might per- 
haps receive his reward in some paltry othce under 
his new allies; yet his declining years must be embit- 
tered with his recollection of the bright hopes he has 
withered, the afflicting evils he has brought upon his 
country. 

What must be his reflections on contemplating the 
character and progress of this debate? His name, 
which was once so mighty, now become a bywo 
and an object of jest and ridicule in that hall, which 
formerly echoed and re-echoed the sound or his voice! 
His name tossed about here with jeers and re- 
proaches! One party mourning over his fall and his 
desertion, and the other rejecting his prottered alli- 
ance with scorn! Would to God, for the honor of 
their country, this cup could have passed them by. 

“The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall) 
spoke of the “scorn and contempt” with which Mr. 

ebster must have treated the denunciations which 
have been uttered against him. So far as the whig 

arty in this house was concerned the gentleman had 

egged the question. He denied that he had been 
denounced and anathematized here. He called upon 
every one within the sound of his voice to say if Mr. 
Webster had not been treated with the greatest for- 
bearance and moderation. It was with pain and re- 
gret that his present position was alluded to here by 
the whigs. [t had until lately been in the language 
of apology for his course, and of hope that he 1 
yet restore himself to the confidence of long trie 
and faithful friends, that his cunduct bas been spo- 
ken of by the whigs in this house. It was from the 
other party—from those whese cause he Was aiding, 
that he had received denunciation most heavy. But 
if he had been denounced by the whigs, would not 
his denunciation be prima facie evidence that he de- 
served i? What interest could the whig part) have in 
denouncing such a man? Would it not rather be 
their interest to preserve so strong an all¥—to pos- 
sess the aid and influence of his mighty mind? And 
after adhering to him so long, through so many event- 
ful struggles, was it fair, was it reasonable to SUP- 
pose that his former whig friends there should de- 
nounce him without sufficient cause? o suppose 30 
was to reason against all the natural springs and im- 
pulses of human action. l 

As to the “scorn and contempt,” of which the 
gentleman from Kentucky spoke, that was too easy 
a way of answering a proposition, for one of his lo- 
gical mind. Suppose they had indulged in com- 
piaints—or censures, if you please—still, could 
“scorn and contempt” answer the charge? Did the 

rove that our censures were not well founded: 
Gould they make alonement for the wrongs we have 
endured? “Scorn and contempt” were the cheapest 
of all mental impulses; they afforded evidence nei- 
ther of intellect of the head nor feeling of the heart. 
They were the impulses with which selfishness re- 
garded honest and unfortunate suffering; with which 
heartless tyranny always looked on the complaints 
of the oppressed. The unfeeling miser felt ‘‘scorn 
and contempt” for the cries of suffering poverty; the 
cruel despot felt “scorn and contempt” for the com- 

laints of injured innocence. Domitian no doubt 
elt the same for the cries of the agonized Christians 
when torn to pieces by ravenous beasts; he felt 
“scorn and contempt” for the very prayers which, in 
the struggles of death, they offered to heaven for his 
conversion—— (Here Mr. Rayner’s hour expired, 
and he took his seat. 
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TRADE, &c, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 
IN SENATE, JANUARY ll. 
Washington, January 9, 1843. 
To the senate of the United States: 

I have received a resolution of the senate of the 
27th ct December, in the following terms: 

“Resolved, That the president be requested to in- 
form the senate, if compatible with the public inter- 
est, whether the quintuple treaty for the suppression 
‘of the slave trade has been communicated lo the gov- 
‘ernment of the United States in any form whatever? 
| And, if so, by whom? far what purpose? and what an- 
swer may have been returned to such communica- 
‘tion? Also, to communicate to the senate all the in- 
formation which may have been received by the 
‘government of the United States going to show that 
hie course which this government might take in relation 
lo said treaty has excited no small degree of attention and 
discussion in Europe.“ Also, to inform the senate how 
‘far the ‘warm animadversions’ and the great political 

excitement? which this treaty has caused in Europe 
have any application or reference to the U. States.— 
Also, to inform the senate what danger there was 
that ‘the laws and the obligations’ of the United States 
in relation to the suppression of the slave trade would 
be ‘executed by others’ if we did not ‘remove the pretext 
and motive for violating our flag and execuling our laws,’ 
by entering into the stipulations for the African 
“Squadron and the remonstrating embassies which are 
contained in the 8th and 9th articles of the late Bri- 
itish treaty. Also, that the president be requested to 
communicate to the senate all the correspondence 
with our ministers abroad relating to the lorevoine 
points of inquiry. Also, that the president be re- 
quested to communicate to the senate all such infor- 
mation upon the negotiation of the African squadron 
articles as will show the origin of such articles and 
the history and progress of their formation.” 
I [informed the senate, in the message transmitting 
the treaty with England of the 9th of Auzust last, 
that no application or request had been made to this 
government to become a party to the quintuple trea- 
‘ty. Agents of the government abroad, regarding the 
signature of that treaty as a political occurrence of 
some importance, obtained, unofficially, copies of it, 
and transmitted those copies to the department of 
state, as other intelligence is communicated, for the 
information of the government. The treaty has not 
been communicated to the government of the United 
States from any other quarter, in any other manner, 
or for any other purpose. 

The next request expressed in the resolution is in 
these words: 

„Also, to communicate to the senate all the infcr- 
mation which may have been received by the gov- 
ernment of the United States going to show that the 
‘course which this government migut take in relation 
i to said treaty has excited no small degree of atten- 
tion and discussion in Europe.“ Also, to inform the 
' senate how far the ‘warm animadversions’ and the 
‘great political excitement’? which this treaty has 
caused in Europe have any application or reference 
to the United States.” 

These words quoted in this part of the resolution 
‘appear to he taken from my message above men- 
tioned. In that communication I said: 

„No application or request has been made to this 
government to become a party to this treaty; but the 
course it might take in regard to it has excited no 
peat degree of attention and discussion in Europe, 
as the principle upon which it is founded, and the 
stipulations which it contains, have caused warm ani- 
madversions and great political excitement. 

“in my message at the commencement of the pre- 
ie session of congress, I endeavored to state the 


principles which this government supports respecting 
the right of search and the immunity of flags. De- 
sirous of maintaining those principles fully, at the 
same time that existing obligations should be fulfilled, 
have thought it most consistent with the honor and 
dignity of the country that it should execute its own 
laws, and perform its own obligations, by its own 
means and its own power. The examination or 
visitation of the merchant vessels of one nation by 
the cruisers of another for any purposes except those 
known and acknowledged by the law of nations, un- 
der whatever restraints or regulations it may take 
| place, may lead to dangerous results. It is far better 
uy other means to sepercede any supposed necessity or 
any motive for such examination or visit. Interfer- 
ence with a merchant vessel by an armed cruiser is 
always a delicate proceeding, apt to touch the point 
of national honor as well as to affect the interests 
of individuals. It has been thought therefore expe- 
dient, not only in accordance with the stipulations 
of the treaty of Ghent, but at the same time as re- 
moving all pretext on the part of others for violat- 


i 
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ing the immunities of the Amertcan flag upon the 


tions, to enter into the articles now submitted to the 
senate. — 

The treaty which I now submit to you proposes no 
alteration, mitigation, or modification of the rules of 
the law of nations. It provides simply that each of 
the two governments shall maintain on the coast of 
Africa a sufficient squadron to enforce, separately 
and respectively, the laws, rights, and obligations of 
the two countries for the suppression of the slave 
trade.” 

These opinions were expressed by me officially 
upon the occasion of making to the senate a commu- 
nication of very great importance. Itis not perceiv- 
ed how the accuracy of this general statement can 
be doubted by those who are acquainted with the 
debates of pubiic bodies in Europe, the productions 
of the press, and the other modes by which public 
Opinion is manifested in an enlightened age. It is not 
to be supposed that excited attention to public and na- 
tional transactions or general political discussions in 
Europe on subjects open to all the world, are known 
only in consequence of private information commu- 
nicated to the government, and feeling a strong per- 
suasion that it would be improper in the executive to 
go into any discussion or argument upon such a sub- 
ject with the senate, I have no further remarks to 
make upon this part of the inquiry. 

The third inquiry is: 

„What danger there was that ‘the laws and obliga- 
tions’ of the United States in relation to the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade would be ‘executed by others,’ 
if we did not ‘remove the pretext and motive for vio- 
lating our flag ang executing our Jaws,’ ” 

I have already quoted from the message the entire 
paragraph, toa part of which this portion of the in- 
quiry is supposed to refer. 

As to the danger there was that the laws and the 
obligations of the United States in relation to the 
suppression of the slave trade would be executed by 
others, if we did not remove the pretext and motive 
for violating our flag, and provide for executing our 
laws, I might say that this depends upon notorious 
facts and occurrences, of which the evidence has 
been in various forms before the country, and all the 
branches of the government. 


When I came to occupy the exeeutive chair, I 
could not be ignorant of the numerous complaints 
which had been made on account of alleged inter- 
rupt.ons of American vessels, engaged in lawful 
commerce on the coast of Africa, by British cruisers, 
on the ground of their being engaged in the slave 
trade. I could not be ignorant, at the same time, of 
the well-grounded suspicions which pervaded the 
country, that some American vessels were engaged 
in that odious and unlawful traffic. There were two 
dangers, then, to be guarded against; the one, 
that this traffic would continue to be carried on in 
American ships, and perhaps much increased, unless 
some new and vigorous eflort should be made for its 
suppression; the other, that acquiescence in the cap- 
ture of American vessels, notorious slave dealers, by 
British cruisers, might give countenance to seizures 
and detention of vessels lawfully employed, on light 
or groundless suspicions. And cases had arisen, un- 
der the administration of those who preceded me, 
well calculated to show the extent and magnitude of 
this latter danger: and, believing that very scrious 
consequences might in time grow out of the obvious 
tendency and progress of things, I felt it to be my 
duty to arrest that progress, to rescue the immunity 
of the American flag from the danger which hung over 
it; and todo this by recommending such a provision 
for the execution of our own laws as should remove 
all pretence tor the interference of others. 

Among the occurrences to which I have alluded, 
it may be useful to particularize one case. 

The schooner Catharine, an American vessel. 
owned by citizens of the United States, was seized 
on the coast of Africa by the British cruiser called 
the. Dolphin, and brought into the port of New York 
in the summer of 1839. Upon being brought into 
port, Benjamin F. Butler, esq. district attorney of 
the United States for the southern district of New 
York, appeared in the district court of the United 
States for that district, and in the name and behalf 
of the United States, libelled the schooner, her ap- 
parel, and furniture, for a violation of the several acts 
of congress passed for the suppression of the slave 
trade. The schooner being arrested by the usual 
process in such cases, and possession taken of her 
from the hands of the British captors by officers of 
the U. States, the canse proceeded, and by a decree of 
the circuit court in December, 1840, a forfeiture was 
pronounced. From this decree an appeal was taken, 
which is now pending in the supremo court of the 
United States. 

It is true that in another case, that of the Tigris, 
of like general character, soon after arising, the 
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then secretary of state, on the Ist of March, 1841, 
informed Mr. Fox. the British minister, that, how- 
ever strong and unchangeable may be the determina- 
tion of this government to punish any citizens of the 
United States who violate the laws against the Afri- 
can slave trade, it will not permit the exercise of any 
authority by foreign armed vessels in the execution 
of those laws.” 

But it is evident that this general declaration did 
not relieve the subject from its difficulties. Vessels 
of the United States found engaged in the African 
slave trade are guilty of piracy under the acts of 
congress. It is difficult to say that such vessels can 
claim any interference of the government in their be- 
half, into whosesoever hands they may happen to 
fall, any more than vessels which should turn gene- 
ral pirates. Notorious African slave traders cannot 
claim the protection of the American character, in- 
asmuch as they are acting in direct violation of the 
laws of their country, and stand denounced by those 
laws as pirates. In case of the seizure of sucha 
vessel by a foreign cruiser. and of ber being brought 
into a port of the United States, what is to be done 
with her? Shall she be libelled, prosecuted, and con- 
demned, as if arrested by a cruiser of the United 
States? If this is to be done it is clear that the agen- 
cy of a foreign power has been instrumental in exe- 
cuting the laws of the United States. Or, on the 
other hand, is the vessel, with all her offences fla- 
grant upon her, to be released, on account of the 
agency by whieh she was scized, discharged of all 
penalties, and left at liberty to renew her illegal and 
nefarious traffic. 

It appeared to me that the best if not the only 
mode of avoiding these and other difficulties, was by 
adopting such a provision as is contained in the late 
treaty with England. 

The senate asks me for the reasons for entering 
into the stipulations for the remonstrating embas- 
sies“ contained in the late treaty. Surely there is 
no stipulation in the treaty for any remonstrating 
embassies,” or any other embassies, nor any refer- 
ence or allusion to any such thing. In this respect, 
all that the treaty provides is in the ninth article, and 
is in these words: The parties to tbis treaty agree 
that they will unite in all becoming representations 
and remonstrances, with any and ail powers within 
whose dominions such markets [for African slaves} 
are allowed to exist; and that they will urge upon 
all such powers the propriety and duty of closing such 
markets effectually, at once and forever.“ 


It always gives me sincere pleasure to communi- 
cate to both houses of congress any thing in my 
„ may aid them in the discharge of their 
aigh duties, and which the public interest does not 
require to be withheld. In transmitting the late 
treaty to the senate, every thing was caused to ac- 
company it which it was supposed could enlighten 
the judgment of the senate upon its various provi- 
sions. The views of the executive, in agrecing to 
the eighth and ninth articles, were fully expressed; 
and, pending the discussion in the senate, every call 
for. further information was promptly complied with, 
and nothing kept back whieh the senate desired. 
U falas information, and upon its own knowledge 
of the subject, the senate made up and pronounced 
its judgment upgn its own high responsibility; and, 
as the result of that judgment, the treaty was ratifi- 
ed, as the journal shows, by a vote of thirty-nine to 
niue. The treaty has thus become the law of the 
land, by the express advice of the senate, given in 
the most solemn manner known to its proceedings. 

The fourth request is, That the president be re- 
quested to communicate to the senate all the corres- 
pondence with our ministers abroad relating to the 
foregoing points of inquiry.” 

If this branch of the resolution were mare defi- 
nite, some parts of it might perhaps be met, without 
prejudice to the public interest, by extracts from 
the correspondence referred to. Ata future day, a 
communication may be expected to be made as broad 
aud general as a proper regard to these interests will 
admit; but at present I deem any such communica- 
tian not to be consistent with the public interest. 

The. fifth and last is, That the president be re- 
quested to communicate to the senate all such infor- 
mation upon the negotiation of the African squadron 
articles, as will show the origin of such articles, 
and the history and progress of their formation.” 

These articles were proposed to the British minis- 
ter by the secretary of state, under my express sanc- 
tion, and were acceded to by him, and have since 
been, ratified by both governments. I might, without 
disrespect, speak of the novelty of inquiring by the 
senate into the history ahd progress of articles of a 
treaty, through ead dir which has terminated, 
and as the result of which, these articles have be- 
come the law of the land by the constitutional ad- 
vice of the senate itself. But I repeat that those ar- 

ticles had their origin in a desire on the part of the 


utmost for the suppression of the African slave 
trade, and to accomplish this object by such means as 
should not lead to the interruption of the Jawful com- 
merce of the United States, or any derogation from 
the dignity and immunity of their flag. And 1 have 
the satisfaction to helieve that both the executive, in 
negotiating the treaty of which these articles form 
part, and the senate, in advising to its ratification, 
have effected an object important to the government 
and satisfactory to the people. | 

In conclusion, ] hope I may be permitted to ob- 
serve that I have, out of a profound respect for the 
senate, been induced to make this communication in 
answer to inquiries. some of which at least are be- 
lieved to be without precedent in the history of the 
relations between that body and the executive de- 
partment. These inquiries were particularly unex- 
pected to me, at the present moment. As I have 
been so fortunate as to find my own views of the ex- 
pediency of ratifying the late treaty with England 
confirmed by a vote of somewhat more than four- 
fifths of the senators present, I have hitherto flatter- 
ed mysclf that the motives which influenced my con- 
duct had been fully appreciated by those who advis- 
ed and approved it; and that if a necessity should 
ever arise for any special explanation or defence in 
regard to those motives, it could scarcely be in that 
assembly itself. JOHN TYLER. 
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DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE MESSAGE OF THE PRE- 
SIDENT TO CONGRESS, DECEMBER 30, 1842. 
Messrs. Richards and Haalilio to the secretary of state. 


Washington, December 14, 1842. 
Sin: The undersigned having been duly commis- 


teetion, except in the kind disposition of individuals. 
But, under the fostering influence, patronage, and 
care of his majesty, and that of his predecessors, the 
language has been reduced to visible and systema- 
tized form, and is now written by a large and re- 
spectable proportion of the people. Schools have 
been established throughout his dominions, and are 
supported, principally, by the government; and there 
are but few, among the younger people, who are un- 
able to read. They have now, in their own language, 
a library, embracing a considerable variety of books, 
on a variety of subjects, including the holy scriptures, 
works on natural history, civil history, church history, 
geography, political economy, mathematics, and sta- 
tute law; besides a number of elementary books. A 
regular monarchical government has been organized, 
of a Jimited and representative character, a transla- 
tion of the constitution of which we herewith trans- 
mit. A code of laws, both civil and criminal, has 
been enacted and published. 

The legislature holds an annual meeting, for the 
purpose of adding to and amending this code. 
Courts of justice have been established, and regular 
trials by jury required in all important cases. Fo- 
reigners of different nations have testified their oon- 
fidence in these courts, by bringing suits in cases 
where many thousands of dollars worth of property 
was involved, and that too in cases when, with but 
very short delay, they could have been carried be- 
fore the courts of other countries. 

It has, moreover, been the uniform practice of 
consuls and commercial agents resident in his ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and also of all commanders of na- 
tional vessels visiting these daminions, to demand all 
that protection, both of person and property, which 
is demanded of sovereign and independent states; 
and this his majesty believes has been duly and ef- 
ficiently extended. While, therefore, all is demand- 


sioned by his majesty Kamehameha III. king of all ed of his government, and all is rende red by it, 
the Hawaiian islands, to represent his government, Which is demanded of or rendered by the govern 
and promote its interests in the United States, wish ments of sovereign and independent states, he feels 
to call the attention of your government to the ex- that he has a right to expect his state to be acknow- 


isting relations between the two countries. 


ledged as such, and thus be formerly received into 


In the year 1826, articles of agreement, in the the general compact of sovereign nations. In the 


form of a treaty, were entered into between his ma- 
jesty’s government and Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, 
commanding the United States sloop of war Pea- 
cock. His majesty has never received any notice of 
that treaty’s being ratified, nor intimation that it was 
a proved by the government of the United States. 

is majesty has nevertheless, during the last sixteen 
years, governed himself by the regulations of that 
treaty, in all bis intercourse with citizens of the U. 
States. 

Subsequently to the above, similar forms of agree- 
ment have been entered into between his majesty 
and officers commanding vessels of war of different 
nations of Europe; but so far as is known to the un- 
dersigned, those agreements have never received the 
sanction of their several governments. 

These facts, viewed in connexion with their at- 
tendant circumstances, have led his majesty to feel 
considerable embarrassment in managing his foreign 
relations, and has awakened the very strong desire 
that his kingdom should be formally acknowledged by 
the civilized nations of the world as a sovereign and 
independent state. 

His majesty considers that this acknowledgment 
has already been tacitly but virtually made, both in 
the United States and Europe, by the appointment 
of consuls and commercial agents to reside in his do- 
minions, and by the formal manner in which the com- 
manders of national vessels have transacted business 
with him, many of whom have professedly acted un- 
der the express instructions of their several govern- 
ments. But he is nevertheless of opinion that the 
time has now arrived when both the interests and 
the honor of his kingdom demand a more formal ac- 
knowledgment than has hitherto been made by any 
foreign government. Itis his majesty’s request that 
the government of the United States will take into 
consideration the nature, the extent, and the rapidity 
of those changes which have taken place in his do- 
minions during the last few years; changes which he 
has the happiness to believe are honorable, both to 
bis government and to the people over whom it 
rules. 

Twenty-three years ago the nation had no written 
language, and no character in which to write it.— 
The language had never been systematized nor re- 
duced to any kind of form. The people had no ac- 

uaintance with Christianity, nor with the valuable 
institutions or usages of civilized life. The nation 
had no fixed form or regulations of government, ex- 
cept as they were dictated by those who were in 
authority, or might by any means acquire power.— 
The right of property was not acknowledged, and 
was therefore but partially enjoyed; there were no 
courts of justice, and the will of the chieftains was 


absolute. The property of foreigners had no pro- 


request which his majesty makes to the government 
of the United States, he has of course for his direct 
object the promotion of the interest of his own king- 
dom; but he is also very fully convinced that See im- 
portant interests of all the great commercial nations 
will also be materially subserved by his dominions 
remaining, as they have hitherto becn, independent. 

Their position is such that hey constitute the 
great centre of the whale fishery for most of the 
world. They are on the principal line of communi- 
cation between the western continent of America 
and the eastern continent of Asia; and such are the 
prevailing winds on that ocean, that all vessels re- 
quiring repairs or supplies, either of provisions or 
water, naturally touch at those islands, whether the 
vessels sail from Çolumbia river on the north, or from 
the far distant ports of Mexico, Central America, or 
Peru, upon the south; and it should be further added 
that there is no otber place in all that part of the 
Pacific ocean where repairs of vessels can be made 
to so good an advantage, or supplies be obtained in 
such abundance and on so favorable terms. 


His majesty wishes also to remind the government 
of the United States that the amount of property be- 
longing to their citizens, which is either landed at 
or enters the various harbors and roadsteads, of his 
dominions, and is consequently more or less depen- 
dent on the protection of his government, cannot be 
less than from five to seven millions of dollars an- 
nually. This property lies in some ninety or a bun- 
dred whaling ships and their cargoes, and in some 
twelve or fifteen merchant vessels, besides also a 
considerable amount of other property belonging to 
American citizens on shore. At some seasons there 
have been not less than three or four millions of 
dollars worth of American property, and some four- 
teen hundred American citizens at the same time, at 
the various ports of the island, requiring consequent- 
ly, in some degree, the protection of his majesty; and 
he has the happiness of believing that efficient and 
satisfactory aid has always been extended to those 
who have required it. In evidence corroborative of 
many of the tacts herein stated, the undersigned do 
not hesitate to referto documentary evidence, which 
they believe must be among the papers in your de- 
partment of state, recently furnished by masters of 
national vessels, but more especially to the United 
States commercial agent residing at Honolulu. 

His majesty is also desirous that there should be a 
definite arrangement for the settlement of any future 
difficulties wbich. may unhappily arise, and which. be- 
tween sovereign and independent nations, would or- 
dinarily be the subject of diplomatic correspondence. 
To-carry into effect these desirable objects, the un- 
dersigned are authorized by his majesty Kamehameha 
III. to enter into negotiations with the authorities of 
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the U. States, by convention, treaty, or otherwise, 
whenever the latter shall acknowledge the sover- 
eignty of the former; and, as evidence that the un- 
dersigned are thus authorized, they are prepared to 
present official papers from his majesty whenever 
the way is open for them to be received. 

The undersigned will further state that they are 
directed to proceed from the United States to Europe, 
for the purpose of obtaining from some of the prin- 
cipal governments there the same acknowledgments 
which it is the object of this letter to obtain from the 
government of the United States. 

Accept, sir, the assurances of the high considera- 
tion with which the undersigned have the honor to 
be your obedient servants. 

TIMOTEO HAALILIO. 
WILLIAM RICHARDS. 
Hon. Daniel Wobster, secretary of state. 


Secretary of state tothe agents of the Sandwich Islands. 
Department of state, Wushington, Dec. 19, 1842. 

GENTLEMEN: | have received the letter which you 
did me the honor to address to me, under date of the 
14th instant, stating that you had been commission- 
ed to represent, in the United States, the government 
of the Hawaiian Islande, inviting the attention of 
this government to the relations between the two 
countries, and intimating a desire for a recognition 
of the Hawaiian government by that of the United 
States. 

Your communication has been laid before the pre- 
aident and by him considered. 

The advantages of your country to the navigators 
in the Pacific, and in particular to the numerous ves- 
sels and vast tonnage of the United States frequent- 
ing that sea. are fully estimated; aud just acknowl- 
ments are due to the government and inhabitants of 
the islands for their numerous acts of hospitality to 
the citizens of the U. States. 

The United Stutes have regarded the existing au- 
thorities of the Sandwich Islands as a government 
suited to the condition of the people, and resting on 
their own choice, and the president is of opinion 
that Lhe interests of all the commercial nations require 
that that government should not be interfered with 
by foreign powers. Of the vessels which visit the 
islands, it is known that a great majority belong to 
the United States. The United States, therefore, 
are more interested in the fate of the islands and of 
their government than any other nation can be; and 
this consideration induces the president to be quite 
willing to declare, a3 the sense of the government of 
the United States, that the government of the Sand- 
wich Islands ought to be respected; that no power 
ought either to take possession of the islands as a 
conquest, or for the purpose of colonization; and that 
no power ought to seek for any undue control over 

the existing government, or any exclusive privileges 
or preferences in matters of commerce. 

Entertaining these sentiments, the president does 
not see any present necessity for the negotiation of a 
formal treaty, or the appointment or reception of 
diplomatic characters. A consul or agent from this 

overnment will continue to reside in the islands.— 

e willl receive particular instructions to pay just 
and careful attention to any claims or complaints 
which may be brought against the government or peo- 
ple of the islands by citizens of the United States: 
and he will also be instructed to receive any com- 
plaint which may be made by that government for 
acts of individuals, (citizens of the U.S.) on account 
of which the interference of this government may 

be requested, and to trausmit such complaint to this 
department. 


It is not improbable that this correspondence may 
be made the subject of a communication to congress; 
and it will be officially made known to the govern- 
ments of the principal commercial powers of Europe. 

1 have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Messrs. Timoteo Haalilioand Wm. Richards, Wash- 
ington. 
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REPORT UPON THE EXCHEQUER. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, JAN. 9, 1843. 

Mr. Fillmore, from the committee on ways and means, 

made the following report: 

The committee on ways and means, to whom was re- 
ferred so much of the president’s annual message 
and accompanying documents as relates to the 
“plan for an Exchequer,” report: 

That they have had the subject under examination 
and have given to it all that careful and dispassionate 
consideration which its admitted im ffortance demands 
and which the time for action at this short session, 
and the multifarious duties imposed upon the com- 
mittee would permit. 

The country has not been ogitated for many years 


by the all-absorbing questions of finance and curren- 
cy. The question of finance involves au inquiry mio 
the best mode of collecting, keeping, transmitting, 
and disbursing public revenue; and that of currency 
into the best mode of creating and regulating the cir- 
culating medium of the country. The former is all 
important, both to the government and the citizen; 
and the latter equally essential to the business pros- 
perity of the country, and scarcely less important to 
the successful administration of the government it- 
self. It is deeply to be deplored that questions of 
such vital importance and all-pervading interest, 
where a settled uniformity is so essential to prosper- 
ity, should ever be mingled up with the partisan and 

olitical contests of the day. But in a free republic 
ike ours, resting upon popular opinion, this is inevi- 
table. If evil in some measure results from it, it is 
the price which liberty must ever pay for the great- 
er good which it ensures. These agitations and con- 
vulsions, so disastrous fora time to the quiet and 
prosperity of the community, are often caused by a 
peony regard for the liberties we enjoy, and 

etoken a jealous apprehension of the encroachments 
of power. But let us console ourselves with the 
hope that the time will come, if it has not already, 
after the violence of the storm is over, and the trou- 
bled elements have sunk to rest, when the nation 
will take a calm survey of this matter, and settle 
upon some plan which will accomplish the desired 
objects, ir. a way that shall meet the approbation and 
ensure the ready acquiescence and cheerful support 
of the great majority of the people. To doubt that 


this may be done without conferring any dangerous 


powers upon the executive ora corporation, would 
be to doubt the perpetuity of our republican form of 


é 
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miited this plan of an Exchequer, and in two suc- 
cessive annual messages, urged its adoption dy the 
legislature. 

Under these truly embarrassing circumstances, the 
committee approach the consideration of this subject 
with the most anxious solicitude. They sympathize 
most deeply with the sufferings of the community; 
and notwithstanding their repeated but hitherto un- 
avuiling efforts to relieve them in the way which a 
majority of both houses of congress thought best cal- 
culated to effect that object, yet, being reluctantly 
convinced that there is now no hope of carrying out 
their wishes, at least for some time to come, they 
feel it to be their duty to examine carefully and dis- 
passionately the plan submitted by the executive; and 
if it promises even partial relief to the country. and 
security for the public revenue, without endangering 
the liberties of the citizen and the purity of our free 
institutions, they are disposed to adopt it. In a case 
of such vast importance to the welfare of the com- 
munity, they do not ſeel at liberty to indulge any 
pride of opinion, or permit any preconccived notions 
or prejudice to operate upon their minds or affect 
their actions. They have therefore carefully and 
patiently examined the proposed plan of exchequer, 
and deliberately considere 
arguments in its favor, contained in the report of the 
secretary of the treasury and in the two messages 
of the president recommending it, and now proceed 
to state the result of their deliberations. 

The president, in his last message, after alluding 
to the distress of the country and his former recom- 
mendation, gives the synopsis of his ‘exchequer plan” 
in the following words: 

“Jt was proposed to place it under the control and 
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government. Heretofore three modes only have peen e of a treasury board, to consist of three 
suggested, and the committee readily concede that commissioners, whose duty it should be to see that 
they cannot well conceive of a fourth not compound- the law of its creation was faithfully executed, and 
ed more of Jess from these three. that the great end of supplying a paper medium of 

The first is the sub-treasury, which, though last in its exchange, at all times convertible into gold and silver, 


adoption here, is oldest in point of time, as it prece-' should be attained. The board thus constituted was 


ded all banking institutions, and now dispenses with given as much permanency as could be imparted to 
their aid, and rejects the currency which they furn- | it, without endangering the proper stare of respon- 
ish. Its essential features are, that taxes and dues sibility which should attach to all public agents. In 
to the government shall be collected and paid only ordér to ensure all the advantages ofa well-matured 
in gold and silver, and intermediate the time of col- experience, the commissioners were to hold their oſſi- 
lection and disburse ment, the money shall be kept in ces for the respective periods of two, four, and six 
the hands of government officers. This is only fiscal years, thereby securing at all times, in the manage- 
in its character, intended for the treasury alone, as its ment of the exchequer, the services of two men of 
authors disclaim all authority and duty upon the part experience; and, to place them in a condition to ex- 
of the government to furnish a currency for the use of | ercise perfect independence of mind and action, it 
the peuple. Its model may be found in the imperial was provided that their removal should only take 
institutions of Darius, the King of Persia, and its prin- place for actual incapacity or infidelity to the trust, 
ciples have descended, with little modification and and to be followed by the president with an exposi- 
slight improvement, it is believed, through all gov- tion of the causes of such removal, should it occur. 
ernments where banks do not exist, and are now: It was proposed to establish subordinate boards in 
found in perfect operation in the island of Cuba.— each of the states, under the same restrictions and 
We are told that this system has been condemned by limitations of the power of removal, which, with 
the people, and a majority of the committee concur the central board, should receive, safely keep, and 
in this condemnation. disburse the public moneys; and, in order to furnish 
The second mode has been denominated the state bank u sound paper medium of exchange, the exchequer 
system. By this mode the taxes and public dues are should retain of the revenues of the government a 
collected and disbursed in specie or the bills of spe- sum not to exceed $5,000,000 in specie, to be set 
cie-paying banks, and between the time of collection apart as required by its operations, and to pay the 
and disbursement, the moneys are deposited in cer- public creditor, at its own option, either in specie or 
tain selected state banks for safe keeping. This plan in treasury notes of denominations not less than five 
was adopted in 1833, both as a financial and currency nor exceeding one hundred dollars, which notes 
measure—professing to provide a safe place of de- should be redeemed at the several places of issue, 
posite for the public revenue and a good currency and to be receivable at all times and every where in 
for the people. Its signal and disastrous failure to payment of government dues, with a restraint upon 
accomplish either object, in consequence of a general | 8uch issue of bills, that the samo should not exceed 
suspension of specie payments in the spring of 1837, the maximum of 815,000,000. 
has left this system without an advocate. Never-| ‘In order to guard against all the hazards inci- 
theless, it is believed to be no more strange than true; dent to fluctuations in trade, the secretary of the 
that this universally condemned system has, from treasury was invested with authority to issue 
necessity, been in fact more or less used from that | $5,090,000 of government stock, should the same at 
day to this—a most convincing evidence that even any time be regarded as necessary, in order to place 
state banks are considered a safer place of deposite beyond hazard the prompt redemption of the bills 
than the hands of individual officers. which might be thrown into circulation; thus, in fact, 
The third is denominated the United Slates bank sys- making the issue of $15,000,000 of exchequer bills 
tem, by which the general government, instead of} rest substantially on 810, 000,000, and keeping in cir- 
employing the banks chartered by the states, over | culation never more than one and one-half dollars 
which it has no control, and in which it has no inter- for every dollar in specie. When to this it is added, 
est, charters a bank, with a capital sufficient to en- that the bills are not only every where receivable in 


sure the safety of the public deposites, in which it is 
itself a large stockholder, sharing in its profits, and 
then directs the taxes and public dues to be collected 
in specie or the bills of this bank or other specie- 
paying banks, and, between the time of collecting and 
disbursements, to be deposited in this bank. This 
system professes not only to provide a safe place for 
the keeping of the public money, but a sound uniform 
currency for the people; and, for near forty years 
during the fifty-three since the adoption of the federal 
constitution, it has successfully accomplished both 
these objects. 

The last bank charter, however, expired in 1836, 
and two bills, since passed by congress to create a 
substitute, have each been successively vetoed by 
the president, and in lieu of them he has now sub- 


government dues, but that government itself would 
be bound for their ultimate redemption, no rational 
doubt can exist that the poper which the exchequer 
would furnish would readily enter into general cir- 
culation, and be maaintaiaed at all times at or above 
par with gold and silver; thereby realizing the great 
want of the age, and fulfilling the wishes of the peo- 
ple. In order to reimburse the government the ex- 
penses of the plan, it was proposed to invest the ex- 
chequer with the limited authority to deal in bills of 
exchange, unless prohibited by the state in which an 
agency might be situated, having only thirty days to 
run, and resting on a fair and bona fide basis. The 
legislative will on this point might be so plainly an- 
nounced as to avoid all pretext ſor partiality or fa- 
voritism.~ It was furthermore proposed to invest this 
@ 


r 


and weighed the able 


time and amount, not incompatible with the object be placed in the hands of public officers for safe 
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treasury agent with authority to receive on deposite, watchful attention of individual self interest, and 
to a limited amount, the specie funds of individuals, though they might be no mere honest than govern- 
and to graut certificates therefor, to be redeemed on | ment officers holding the same trust, yet it must be 
presentation, under the idea, which is believed to be | apparent to all that the government was much more 
well founded, that such certificates would come in | safe, as there was a double set of sentinels upon their 
aid of the exchequer bills in supplying a safe and conduct, and they would be compelled to waste 
ample paper circulation. Or if. in place of the con- -emnbezzle, or squander the whole $23.000,000 of mô: 
templated dealings in exchange, the exchequer should ‘ney belonging to the private stockholders before the 
be authorised not only to exchange its bills for actu- | public money wonld be in danger. It may be said 
al deposites of specie, but for specie or its equiva- that this was done in the case of the late state bank 
jent, to sell drafts, charging therefor a small but rea- in Pennsylvania bearing that name, and that the same 
sonable premium, I cannot doubt but that the bene-|thing might have occurred had ‘it been a United 
fits of the law would be speedily manifested in the States Bank. In theory this is undoubtedly true. but 
revival of the credit, trade, and business of the our experience thus far warrants no such conclusion: 
whole country. Entertaining this opinion, it becomes but, even if it were so, it must also be borne in 
my duty to urge its adoption upon congress, by refe- | mind, that the process of decay in that institution 
rence to strongest considerations of the public inte- was so slow, and the apprehension of mismanage- 
rests, with such alterations in its details as congress ment so universal, that ordinary vigilance would 
may, in its wisdom, see fit to make.” have withdrawn all public deposites from its vaults 
It must be obvious to every intelligent man, who! long before it finally failed. Indeed, under, a real 
will carefully examine the plan here shadowed forth, or pretended apprehension, they were withdrawn 
that, if this institution be ever legalized and put in some four years before it suspended specie pay- 
operation under the executive authorily of the go- | ments. i 
vernuent, it will exert a power and influence, tor entrusted with the public money. The mails that 
good or for evil, upon the business and politics of | brought notice of their defaleations usually brought 
this country, compared with which a bank of the intelligente that the delinquents were on their way 
United States or the treasury would be impotent and to Europe or elsewhere, and already beyond the 
harmless. If it were possible to have such an insti- | reach of either civil or criminal process. It would 
tution without increasing executive power or en- seem to be a waste of words to argue a question l 
dangering the treasury, which should be administer- plain. Experience especially in matters of this kind 
ed by men of undoubted talents and integrity, endued is the test of truth, and the experience of near fort 
with competent financial skill, and a cautious, vigi- | years, out of fifty three since the adoption of the 
lant sagacity, uncontaminated with political and par- | federal constitution, during which we have had a 
tisan bias, it is undoubtedly capable of rendering national bank, has shown that not one dollar has 
some service both to the business wants of the coun- been lost by being deposited to its vaults, while 
try and the financial embarrassments of the treasury. | millions have been lost that were entrusted to indi- 
But to hope for this is to expect a change in human | viduals. Can it be pretended, then, that, in the safe 
nature itself, and in the ordinary motives that go- keeping of the public money, this plan of an exche- 
vern the conduct of men, and especially political | quer secures the good which was obtained by a Unit- 
men, little less than miraculous. Our institutions ed States Bank? : 
are based upon no such theory of human perfecti-| But it has been objected to the sub-treasury. and a 
bility. Phey contemplate the possibility of error majority of the committee think with great force 
and vice in those who are entrusted with power, and | that that did not afford adequate security for the 
therefore guard the trust by every limitation, as to public moneys. That required the public moneys to 


to be attained. Leonie: tht 

. oping; this does the same. That required the 
Let us, then, first consider the benefits which it is public officer to give bond with sureties ter N wie 
claimed by the executive will result from an adop- | keeping, and that has heretofore been generally re- 
tion of this plan, aud see how far they are likely to | quired; this does the same. 


t 
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and pliant exchequer agent to buy the drafts of some 
irresponsible political friend, and thereby pour out 
the national treasury for the basest of purposes; and 
yet, when called to any account, he has committed 
no crime; he has merely misjudged by purchasing a 
draft not accepted, the drawer of which has proved 
irresponsible. Can it be pretended, then, that a 
power like this obviates the objections to the sub- 
treasury? We think not. 

But this is not all. By the sub-treasury the go- 
vernment only risked, in the hands of its officers, the 
amount of money that might he on hand between 
the time of collection and the time of disbursement. 
As the supply is constantly dowing in from the du. 
ties on imports and the sale of the public lands, and 
constantly flowing out in payment of the public dues, 
the amount on hand at une time is not usually large. 
If we take the balance in the treasury on the Ist of 
January for twenty-one years. from 1820 to 1840, in- 
clusive, as the average amount on hand of available 
means, exclusive of trust funds, it will average about 
$7,000,000. This, however, includes the time when 


But it was not so with individuals who were ,a great surplus accumulated; and probably from two 


to three millions would, under ordinary citcumstaa- 
ces, be the average amount. This amount, whatever 
it may be, is all the government risks under the sub- 
treasury. But by this plan it is proposed to set 
apart $5,000.0U0 in specie, to be held by these go- 
vernment officers as the basis of a paper circulstion 
of $15.000.000. Then this 815.000.000 of exche- 
quer bills are also entrusted to the exchequer agents, 
to be paid out for government dues, or in the pur- 
chase of drafts. Here, then, are 820,000, 000, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary revenue, cutrusted to the keep- 
ing of these public officers, where all experience 
has shown that it ıs not safe to entrust even the ordi- 
nary amount of money on hand in its transit from 
collection to disbursement. 

But even this is not all. This plan also authorises 
these public officers to receive on deposite gold and 
silver to the amount of 815.000, 000, and give certif- 
cates of deposite, and also to receive money to an 
unlimited amount in payment for drafts sold; and all 
this is at the risk of the government. But this pow- 


er to receive private deposites at the several agen- 
cies is liable to still greater abuse. > 
dishonest, he may issue these certificates to an unli- 


if the agent be 


mited amount, and abscond with the avails before 


But that security has j detection can take place, and leave the government 


be ue i iien consider the objections to it, and not heretofore been found sufficient in all cases to: to pay these certificates out of dues raised from the 
see how lar there 1s reasonable ground to apprehend | prevent loss, and we can only judge of the future by people by taxation. We ask, then, with emphasis 


danger. ithe past. Nothing h i 
x , ithe past. Nothing has ever been realised from the 

First, then, as to its benefits. The secretary of the sureties of Mr. Swartwout, and probably never will | 
treasury, in his report on the plan, says: “The bill be. 


whether it can be said that a system like this, which 
| Oly gives unlimited power to usc the public moncy in 
Is it not clear, then, that the objection to the purchasing drafts, that deposites with these exche- 


now submitted may be considered as having three: sub-treasury of inadequate security, is obviated by | quer agents $20,000,000 in specie and bills belonging 


ae le in er 7 this plan? 
“l, The sale-keeping of the public moneys. B 30 
N : } ut this is not all. 
ce S e 1 . 2 8 
25 The furnishing, as well for safe and conveni ing obviated, it is by this plan increased in a tenfold 
ent payments to the treasury as for the use of the | proportion Tue 95 3 are A m 1 
; l i ae ; sub-treasury act declared ita felo- 
910 and e a a ana equivalent to | ny, punishable by fine and imoriconaient not exceed- 
gol cle A ing five years, for any public officer ta “use” or 
„3. A provision for supplying, to some extent, the jeq, ; 5 
means of a cheap and safe exchange in the commerce | 
between the several States.” 


The secretary truly remarks that no one can en- thirty days to run. 
teriain a doubt of the high importance of the first uf r 
these. The public moneys are received by govern- 
ment from the people for the necessary uses of the 


It seems to the committee that 
this extraordinary power to use the public money, 
raised by taxation on the people, in buying drafts 
drawn by one individual upon another, is most 


to the government, and permits them to receive in 
So far from this objection be- i deposite from individuals 515.000.000 more, and in 
payment for drafts sold an unlimited amount, for all 
which, and for fraudulent certificates of deposite, 
the public treasury is eventually to be responsible, 
does not put at hazard all the revenues of the na- 
loan” any of the public moneys entrusted to him tion, and lay a foundation for the most dangerous po- 
for safe-keeping, yet this plan expressly permits him litical favoritism and universal corruption? Can the 
to use or loan it, in buying dralts which may have | public money be sale in such an institution? We 
think not; and venture to predict that, if it be adopt- 
ed, before ten years have elapsed the national treasu- 
ry will be overwhelmed with bankruptcy and ruin. 


The second object of this plan is, as alleged by 


country, according to the constitution, and ought dangerous. Even if this power should be honestly the secretary in his report, “to furnish a sound paper 


ever to be esteemed a sacred trust. 


They are earn- : exercised, it must inevitably lead to great loss. Such ‘circulation, in which debts to the government may 


ed by the industry of the people, and while safely oſſicers as will be entrusted with the execution off be paid, and which may also be useful to the com- 


H e and ap je 921 gR | te N — — . 
guarded, applied only w really necessary and this power possess neither the vigilance nor sagacity 


merce and general business of the country.” 


constitutional purposes, wili be cheertully contribu- to guard the public treasure from loss. All expe- The manner in which this paper currency is to be 
ted by a Rasher’ community. The people have rience has shown that nothing short of that watchful i furnished will appear by reference to the “th, Sth 
a right to be as safe, as good Jaws, and a faithful ad- | caution which self-interest alone can inspire, can be and 9th sections of the proposed bill. It is to con- 
bae cau make them, against both waste and aa trusted in loaning money. But it may be said | sist of 815.000.000 or less of treasury notes ores- 

s5. , that t Lis is not techuically a power to loan, but anau- | chequer bills, of denominations not less than five nor 

He also says, as between a United States Bank | thority to purchase. is 01 material what name 8 one thousand dollars, signed 1 
and the sub-treusury, the present plan is offered, | you give to the transaction, the danger is the same. | ed, and endorsed, and issued by the exchequer board 
seeking to avoid the objections which exist to each. and | It is an authority to part with the public money on and its several agencies, and redeemable at the place 


to accomplish, to some extent, the good designed by | the responsibility of any citizen who offers his draft j 


boih” ty e where issued in gold or silver, on demand, and re- 
. for sale. This will be more clear by an example. | ceivable in dues to the United States; but such is- 


Does this plan, then, avoid the objections to those | A. residing in New Vork, draws his draft on B, in, sues are to be so limited, that the amount of gold 
two conde mute institutions in the safe Keeping of the Philadelphia, at thirty days, and offers it at the ex- and silver on hand shall be equal to one-third the 
public moneys: What was the good intended to be | chequer agency in New York for sale, and it is bought | amount of such issues outstanding. These notes are 
secured by a United States Bank in the safe keeping} and remitted to B. who refuses to accept it and it to be put in circulation by being paid out for debts 
of the public moneys? It was to establish an insti- comes back protested. Is it not plain that the go- due by the government under the 3d section, or in 
tution, with a capital sufficiently large, collected | vernment money is gone, irrecoverably gone, and | the purchase of domestic bills of exchange as pro- 
from individuals, aud put under the control of per- the only security the government has for it is the vided in the 11th section. It is also authorise by 
sons interested in its preservation, to afford an am- draſt of A? Had the draft been accepted and not|the Sth section to receive private deposites in specie 
5 ae ee ee ean for any paid, it would have been the same thing, with this not exceeding $15,000.000, and issue certificates 

aults. For exain-;dillerence ich are re ; 

ple: the late bank of the United States had a capi- been liable N en 1 1 a T... cai da 
tal of 835.000.000, and $23,000,000 of this belonged | This is the hazard with an honest agent. But] These treasury notes and these certificates of de- 
to individual stuckholders, all of which was pledged suppose the exchequer agent dishonest—suppose him | posite are to constitute the paper circulation to be 
for the repayment of any money belonging to the a warm political partisan: might not these favors be | provided by the exchequer. 

government entrusted to its keeping. In this mainly dealt out to our political friends and denied to politi-; These banking powers, thus conferred upon the 
consisted the security for the goverument deposites. cal enemies? Or suppose money is wanted to cor- | exchequer for the purpose of ſurnislung a a cir 
The bank could not abscond. Its directors were | rupt the fountains of elective power, or carry some | culation, distinsiish this plan from that o the sub: 
under the eye of the government and the immediate political contest, how easy would it be for a dishonest ' treasury. That made no attempt at banking by is- 
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suing a paper currency, though many objected to its 
adoption under the apprehension that, when once 
established, it would be converted into a great go- 
vernment bank, similar to that now proposed. 

But the secretary says, it cannot with any pro- 
priety be called a government bank. The essential 
elements of a bank are still wanting to it. Govern- 
ment seeks not to fill its own coffers by discounts, or 
to make gains by the use of its own credit, or to 
make the issue of the exchequer a substitute for re- 
venues, in order to meet its own necessities.” And 
the president, in substance, reiterates the same sen- 
timents. 

The committee regret that they cannot concur 
with these high functionaries in this opinion. On 
the contrary, after the most considerate reflection, 
the committee are constrained to say that they be- 
lieve this to be, to all intents and purposes, a go- 
vernment bank; that no definition of a bank, by any 
respectable writer on currency or political economy, 
can be found that will not include this. That some 
banks may possess more power than is conferred 
upon this, will not be denied; but that they are es- 
sential to a bank, even in the modern acceptation of 
the term, is by no means admitted. 

What is a bank? McCulloch, in his Commercial 
Dictionary, says: 

„Baoks are commonly divided into two great 
classes: banks of deposite aud banks of circulation. 
This div ision, however, is nota very distinct one; for 
chere is no bank of deposite that is not at the same 
time a bank of circulation, and few or no banks of 
circulation that are not also banks of deposite. But 
the term banks of deposite is meant to designate 
those which keep the money of individuals and cir- 
culate itonly; while the term banks of circulation is 
applied to those which do not thus confine their cir- 
culation, but issue notes of their own, payable on de- 
mand.” 

The foregoing description may not comprehend 
every attribute ordinarily belonging to banks in this 
country. But the exchequer plan certainly does 
contain all the essential attributes of a bank. Like 
other banks, it reccives public and private deposites, 
and is therefore a bank of deposite. Like other 
banks, it issues bills redeemable on demand in specie, 
and is therefore a bank of issues. Like other banks, 
it puts its funds in circulation by paying them out for 
public dues, or in discounting drafts having thirty 
days to run, and istherefore a bank of circulation. 
It is true it does not discount promissory notes, but 
this is not essential to constitute a bank. The dis- 
counting of drafts may be more safe and more pro- 
fitable; but certainly the mode in which the money 
of the bank is put in circulation, whether by paying 
st out for public dues, or discounting drafts or pro- 
missory notes, can be of no essential importance in 
makiog up the clements that constitute a bank. 


But the secretary has said that this is not a bank, 
because government seeks not to fill its own coffers 
by discounts, or to make gains by the use of its own 
credit or to make the issue of the exchequer a sub- 
stitute for revenue, in order to meet its own necessi- 
ties.” Whatever design may be avowed, there can 
be no doubt of the fact that the exchequer will, like 
other banks, ask compensation by way of interest tor 
drafts discounted, and by way of premium for drafts 
sold, both of which are provided for in the bill; and 
itis equally clear that it contemplates, like other 
banks, the use of its credit in part to effect these ob- 
jects, and that all its issues in payment of govern- 
ment dues are "a substitute of exchequer bills for re- 
venue in payment of its debs;” and that, while it is 
compelled to borrow, it saves the payment of interest 
on the amount of its circulation, and in this way 
makes the same profit that a bank does that exchan- 
ges its credit in the shape of bills for a note on inte- 
rest. It would scem also that it was intended to 
bank upon its deposites, public and private, and that 
they were to be used in buying or discounting drafts. 
The commitee, therefore, have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing this scheme a bank; and, as it is to be owned 
and controlled wholly by the government, they have 
as little hesitation in denominating it a government 
bank. 

As a bank, then, what are to be its probable effects 
upon the currency of the country? So far as it shall 
furnish a paper circulation of equal value with gold 
and silver, it would be beneficial. But, if we are to 
judge from past experience, this could not be done to 
any great extent, and would not be maintained for 
any great length of time. All government banking, 
in all ages and countries, has proved a failure. We 
believe chere is no exception to this rule. To prove 
this, we need not resort to the assignats of France, 
or the Imperial bank of Russia, with its paper rubles, 
or even the far-famed deposit bank of Amsterdam, 
which was under the charge of the governors of the 
city annually elected by the citizens, and for whose 
fidelity the city itself was liable. All these, at dif- 


ferent times and under different circumstances, had a 
common end. The assignats, though based upon the 
avails of large estates which had heen confiscated, 
and made a legal tender by severe penalties, gradual- 
ly sunk in the market,'in consequence of excessive 
issues. until they became worthless. A similar fate 
attended the paper rubles of Russia; and the gover- 


nors of the bank of Amsterdam, in violation of their 


official duty and solemn oaths, secretly withdrew the 


fraud was not discovered for forty or fifty years.— 
But the attempts in our own country, by different 
states, to establish banks owned by the states, have 
been equally unfortunate. Few, if any, have main- 
tained their credit, and the committee believe there 
is some inherent and insurmountable difficulty in gov- 
ernment banking, that cannot be overcome or obviated. 
They cannot. therefore, flatter themselves that this at- 
tempt if it should be made, would prove more sucess- 
ful than hundreds of others which have failed. The 
cause of these faiiures has doubtless been different 
in diflerent cases. But there are certain causes, 
A og to all, well calculated to produce this fatal 
result. 

In the first place, the various officers and agents 
which would he selected to take eharge of such an in- 
stitution are not likely to have the requisite financial 
skill. even if they should have the requisite moral 
honesty. They will be selected from party and po- 
litical considerations. Thus it ever has been, and 
thus it ever will be. But, even if they had the skill, 
they would not feel that watchful solicitude which 
self-interest alone can create, and which is indispen- 
sable to the successful management ofa bank. But, 
among such agents appointed from such motives, 
there will be many whose moral integrity cannot be 
safely trusted. We have deplorable evidence of this 
in the numerous defaulters to the government, and 
the scarcely less numerous instances of bank officers, 
acting under the immediate eye of those interested, 
who have embezzled the funds which they were 
paid to guard. 


But, even if all these difficulties could be overcome. 
there is still another which admits of no remedy, and 
against which you can provide no security; and that 
is the dangerous increase in the issues of such paper 
by legislative authority. It matters not that you limit 
it by this act—the next congress has power to change 
it; and, having the power, if there should be a defici- 
ency in the revenue, it will be exercised. All expe- 
rience leads to this inevitable result. It was so in 
France. It was so in Russia. It. was so in this coun- 
try during the revolution, when continental money 
was poured out until it became worthless; and it was 
so during the last war, when treasury notes were in- 
creased until they were twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. below the par value of non- specie paying banks; 
and, even within a few months after this exchequer 
plan was first recommended to congress, ina time 
of profound peace, treasury notes were issued until 
they fell five per cent. below par; and the credit of 
he treasury was, at last, only saved by promising to 
pay six per cent. interest on these notes semi-annu- 
ally, which converted them at once from currency, 
receivable in public dues, into a species of stock for 
investment. Even we could not sell a six per cent. 
stock, having twenty years to run, without a discount 
to meet these notes; and had they been issued under 
this exchequer, the result must have been the same. 
All these facts lead to but one conclusion, and that 
seems irresistible; which is that the govcrninent ought 
not to engage in banking. but that it should be left to 
private corporations or companies, which may be 
effectually restrained in their issues by penal laws, 
for the violation of which they may be made amena- 
ble to the courts. Certainly nothing short of this can 
prevent excessive issues, or ensure prompt redemp- 
tion; and even this has not always effected that object. 
Mr Ricardo, an eminent writer on this subject, says: 
Experience, however, shows that neither a state nor 
a bank ever has had the unrestricted power of issu- 
ing paper money, without abusing that power; in all 
states, therefore, the issue of paper money ought to 
be under some check or control.” As you cannot 
check or control congress on this subject, it would 
follow that we ought not to attempt to exercise this 
power. 

The committee have already considered the in- 
creased liability which the treasury incurs by receiv- 
ing private deposites, for safe keeping of which it is 
responsible. That argument proceeds upon the 
ground that private deposites will be made in the 
exchequer in gold and silver, as contemplated by the 
proposed plan. But the committee have great doubt 
whether this power to. receive deposites from indivi- 
duals will not, in practice, be perfectly useless, espe- 
cially if the depositor is compelled to pay one-half of 
one per cent. for the privilege. What inducement 
can there be for any man, and particularly a business 
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specie, for the sake of depositing it with these exche- 
quer agents, and that, too, at a loss of one-half of one 
per cent.? It must be borne in mind that these agen- 
cies will be established where there are banks.— 
Every business man will prefer depositing in a bank, 
for the obvious reasons—first, because it costs him 
nothing; secondly, by depositing with a bank, he often 
obtains some favor useful to him in his business; and, 


| thirdly, he can deposite all his money ina bank, 
specie that had been deposited in its vaults; and this 


whether in specie or the bills of specie-paying hanks; 
but if he deposited in the exchequer he would be 
compelled, before he could make his deposites, to 
convert all his paper, which may be issued by banks 
scattered all over the state, into specie, before the 
exchequer will receive it. This very circumstance 
takes away the principal inducement which many 
men have to deposite at all; which is, that by sending 
their paper money directly to the bank as soon as re- 
ceived, they may know whether any of it is counter- 
feit or on insolvent banks, being assured that if it is 
received by the bank, then it is good to them, and if 
it is not received, they can at once return it to the 
person from whom they received it. The exchequer 
affords none of these inducements for making deposi- 
tes; and few if any, will consider it more safe than 
a bank in their own neighborhood; and we therefore 
think that this power, in practice, will be of little 
or no use. 

One great object to be accomplished by issning 
these exchequer bills, according to the report of the 
secretary, is to furnish a safe paper medium, in 
which payments may be made to the government of 
all debts and taxes.“ This, the secretary thinks, 
would be of vast importance to the government in 
case all the banks should suspend specie payments. 
The committee cannot concur in this opinion. On 
the contrary, they think, in such an emergency, the 
government would be far better off if it had no ex- 
chequer bills outstanding. In that case, it mizht at 
once issue them, and thereby relieve itself and the 
community. But if they were already out, every 
one that came into the treasury, either for debts or 
taxes, would avail nothing to the relief of the trea- 
sury, as the receiving it would be merely paying a 
debt previously contracted by the government in is- 
suing the note. The treasury, at last, could only 
find relief in reissuing these same exchequer bills, 
and in the use of such specie as should be paid into 
thetreasury. Little specie would be paid into the trea- 
sury if exchequer bills were abundant, and could an- 
swer the same purpose. Hence the treasury would be 
much more embarrassed, in such an exigency. by 
having the market already supplied by these bills, 
which it would be compelled to pay off by receiv- 
ing them for public dues, than if the channels of cir- 
culation were yet to be filled, and those paying du- 
ties were compelled to pay in specie. We think the 
experience of the last few years has clearly demon- 
strated this. 

The chief objection to dealing in exchange by buy- 
ing and selling drafts has already been shown. It 
consists mainly in the hazards to which it exposes 
the treasury; and without dwelling upon that sub- 
ject further, the committee feel bound to call the at- 
tention of the house and the country to another fea- 
ture of this plan, and that is its effect upon the state 
banks. 

The sub-treasury was strongly objected to on the 
ground that it required all public dues to be paid in 
gold and silver. Every merchant having duties to 
pay was compelled to pay them inspecie. The spe- 
cie could only be obtumed by drawing it from the 
banks; and hence it was apprehended that the draught 
might be so great as to endanger the safety of those 
institutions and greatly embarrass the business opera- 
tions of the country. 


If the sub-treasury was objectionable on that ac- 
count, it appears to the committee that the exche- 
quer is much more objectionable. It is true that by 
this paca id eek the bills of specie paying banks 
are receivable for public dues, but it must be borne 
in mind that it is made the imperative duty of the 
agent receiving them to settle with the banks week- 
ly; and this settlement can have no other object than 
to draw out the amount in specie. Although the pro- 
visions of the bill itself are a little ambiguous on 
that point, yet this must be the intent, for it would 
be absurd merely to exchange one set of bills for 
another on the same bank. All the advantage, then, 
which the banks have under the exchequer more 
than they had under the sub-treasury is, that their 
bills are to be held one week, or part of a weck, by 
the exchequer before they are returned for the specie, 
and some inay be paid out during the week and 
thercfore not returned. But the disadvantages are 
more preponderating: for by the sub-treasury no more 
specie was rendered necessary than to pay pub- 
lic ducs, and that was required in all cases and from 
all men; but by the exchequer plan large additions 


man, to be at the trouble of converting his money into; are invited for deposites and drafts sold, and all re- 
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ceived for publie dues and drafts sold gees isto the poMerr of whieh holds his eficial existence at the 


hands of the exehoquer agent, who has the power te 
farora pelted institution by paying out its balls dur- 
ing the week, and to crush an obnoxious one by de- 
manding the specie on all its bills. This may vea 
most dangerous political power, which may be 
brought to bear with tremendous effect upon the 
various banks throughout the country, and is in 
this respect far more dangerous than the sub-trea- 
sury. 

‘There is another feature in this exchequer plan 
that deserves the serious consideration of congress 
and the country, and that is the additional power 
which it confers upon the executive. The provisions 
on this subject will be found in the two first sections 
of the proposed bill. They are, in substance, that a 
board is to be created, consisting of five members: 
namely. the secretary of the treasury, and the trea- 
surer for the time being, and three commis-iouers; 
all of whom are to be appointed by the president and 
senate; and this board is to have power „to appoint 
all such inferior officers as, in the judgment of the 
board, the transaction of its business may require; 
the amount of their respective compensations to be 
fixed by the board.” This board is also to “have 
power to establish agencies or offices, not exceed— 
ing two in cach state or territory;” and the secretary 
of the treasury, on the recommendation of the 
board, is also to ‘appoint such officers and agents 
as (hey may think necessary,” and “the board is to 
fix the amount of their respective compensations.” 

lt will ve perceived that the inferior officers are 
unlimited in number, and that their salaries are unhi- 
mited in amount. All this is proposed to be left to 
the discretion of the board. But the dangerous power 
here proposed to be given cannot be fully appreciated 
without a refcrence to the constitutional power vest- 
ed in the executive. 


The great and overshadowing power necessarily 
conferred upon the executive of the United States 
has always Leen a source of anxious apprehension in 
the mind of every well wisher to his country and to 
its republican institutions. How to limit and check 
it, without impairing its efficiency, was the great and 
ditticulk problem that embarrassed the framers of the 
constitution. Many plans were suggested, but all 
finally resulted in requiring him to be elected by a 
majority of the electors or states, and in limiting his 
oflicial term to four years, and making him re-elizi- 
ble. ‘The constitution then put into his hands the 
sword of the nation, by declaring that the pres:dent 
of the United States shall be commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
niulitia of the several states when called into the ac- 
tual service of the United States.” The treaty- 
making power, without qualification or limitation, is 
also vested in the president and senate, provided 
two-thirds of the senators concur. But, in addition 
to all these, the constitution has vested in the presi- 
dent the power, by and with the advice and consent 


of the senate, to appoint all officers of the United States er it required the concurrence of the senate. 
argued, and with great force, even before the adop- 


which shall be created by law,” “whose appointments 
are vot otherwise provided for in the constitution;” 
“but congress may, by law, vest the appointment of 
such inferior oflicers as they think proper in the pre- 
sident alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments.” 

Here, then, is this vast accumulation of power in 
the hands of one man, vested there by the constitu- 
tion of the country, over which congress has no con- 
trol. Is an army raised: he takes the command, 
and it moves at his will and pleasure. Is a navy cre- 
atcd; he is high admiral,and it obeys his will. Is 
the grcat body of the militia called into service; they 
are required to marshal themselves under hts ban- 
ners and obey his orders. All our foreign relations 
are under his supervision and control; and, by this 
plan, it is not only proposed to place in the hands of 
ulticers directly or indirectly appointed by him, and 
holding their offices at his pleasure, all the vast re- 
venues of this government, but to raise money, by 
taxing the people, to be deposited in the hands of 
these otticers, on which they are to carry on banking 
operations; and, in addition to all that, to invite into 
their bands, in the form of deposites from individuals, 
or as payments for drafts sold, money to an immense 
amount, for the safe keeping of which the treasury 
is to be liable. If this is not a union of the purse 
and the sword in the hands of one man, it is difficult 
to conceive whatis. Had the president the power 
to raise the money, by tax, on which these banking 
Operations are founded, none would then deny that 
it was a perfect union of the purse and the sword in 
his hands. 

zut by this plan he virtually has that power. Con- 
gress raises for him, in advance, the 85, 000, 000 in 
specie, and then givus him the power to issue 
85,000, 000 more of stock, on which these banking 
operations are to be based, and places the whole un- 
der the control of this board of exchequer, every 


mere wall and pleasure of the president. 

But it may be said that the officers of this exche- 
quer board are to hold their offices for a certain num- 
ber of years, and that during that time they are only 
removable bythe president for certain specified 
causes. It is true that the plan submitted so pro- 
vides; but the important question arises whether 
congress has the constitutional power to pass any 
law that shall deprive the presidentof the authority, 
which he has by the constitution, of removing these 
offices at pleasure? After a careful examination of 
the question, the committee are clearly of opinion 
that congress possesses no such power; and that any 
fancied security, built upon such an hypothesis, must 
in the end prove fallacious. 

Withont going into any labored argument on this 
subject, the committee will merely state, that the 
power of removal from office, as exercised by the 
president, is nowhere provided for in the constitution. 
It is an incidentof the power of appointment, and 
results from it. It is nevertheless as much aconsti- 
tutional power as though it had been expressly pro- 
vided for by words in the constitution. and is as 
much beyond the legislative control. It is within 
the spirit of the constitution, though not within its 
letter. The construction of the constitution by the 
legislature gives the power, or, in other words, de- 
termines that the constitution has given it, and there- 
fore it is a constitutional power. 

Had not the authors of the report on the exche- 
quer plan intimated a different opinion, by inserting 
therein a limitation on this power of removal, the 
committee would hardly deem it necessary to cite an 
authority on a subject which to them appears to ad- 
init of so little doubt. But, as this is purely a qnes- 
tion of construction, they venture to fortify their 
own opinion by a short extract from Judge Story’s 
Commentaries on the constitution of the U. States, 
(3 Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States, p. 389, &c.) In speaking on this sub- 
ject, he says: The next (question) is, if the power 
of removal belongs to the executive in regard to 
any appointments confided by the constitution to! 
him, whether congress can give any duration of of- 
fice in such cases, not subject to the exercise of the 
power of removal? Hitherto the latter has remained 
a merely speculative question, as all our legislation 
giving a limited duration to office recognises the exe- 
cutive power of removal as in full force.” And in 
a note he adds: In a debate, in 1789, upon the bill 
for organizing the department of foreign affairs, (the 
department of state), the very question was discuss- 
ed, and the final vote seems to have expressed the 
sense of the legislature that the power of removal 
by the executive could not be abridged by the legis- 
lature.” And the committee will add that it seeins 
never before to have been attempted. 

The point in controversy has heretofore been, 
whether the president alone could remove, or wheth- 
It was 
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tion of the constitution, by the authors of the Fede- 
ralist, (see No. 70), that the concurrence of the se- 
nate would be as necessary to remove an officer as to 
appoint him; and for the obvious reason that the 
power to remove rasulted from the power to appoint, 
and hence could not be exercised by any authority 
other than that which could appoint. But whether 
the power of removal was in the president alone, or 
in the president and senate, it has never before been 
seriously pretended that the power itself, wherever 
lodged, was not absolute and beyond the control of 
legislation. 

But it may be said that, although the principal of- 
ficers that constitute the board are subject to the re- 
moval of the president, yet the inferior officers and 
agents, who are appointed by the secretary of the 
treasury or the board, are not so. If by this is meant 
that the president cannot directly, by his own imme- 
diate order, dismiss one of these subordinate officers, 
the position is undoubtedly true. They can only be 
removed by the officer or board appointing them. 
But the president has the power of removing that 
otficer or board, and thus indirectly of controlling 
the conduct of every olficer and agent connected 
with this vast and terrible machine. That this opin- 
ion is well founded, the history of the last few years 
atiords the most undoubted and lamentable proof. 

Congress had by a soleinn enactment, directed the 
public money to be deposited in the United States 
Bank, ‘unless the secretary of the treasury should other- 
wise direct.“ Here was a duty imposed upon the se- 
cretary alone, to be exercised at his discretion, and 
for the exercise of which he alone was made respon- 
sible, as tar as Jegislative power could make him so. 
Yet it is well known that Mr. Duane, a former se- 
cretary of the treasury, was opposed to withdrawing 
the public deposites from the United States Bank, 
while the president was in favor of it. Mr. Duane 
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refused to obey the mandate of the president, and 
he was immnedivtely removed Kom ofuce, and ano- 
ther person appointed m his place, oho, not feeling 
the same scruples, promptly executed the order. 

The instance is not cited for the purpose of show- 
ing who was right or who was wrong in regard to 
the removal of the deposites, but only to show that, 
in practice as well as theory, this power of the exe- 
cutive over all the heads of the departments, and 
over their acts and the acts of their subordinates, is 
plenary and unlimited, subject only to the right of 
impeachment by congress for its abuse. 

But suppose the time should ever come when the 
presidential office of this great nation should be fill- 
ed by a weak, wicked, or ambitious man, or one com- 
bining all these qualities, who should aspire to a 
perpetuation of the power which he held, and the 
trust which he betrayed, by disregarding all moral 
restraints, and should atlempt to draw around him a 
host of official menials, subservient to his ambitious 
designs, by making a personal devotion to him a test 
of qualification for every office. In such a case, is 
itnot to be feared that such a president would de- 
scend from the high station assigned him, and, for- 
getting the dignity and duties of his office, attempt 
to control all the administrative officers of the gov- 
ernment, from the heads of departments down to 
the clerks in the bureaus, and tide-waters at the 
custom houses? Can any one suppose that such an 
attempt would prove abortive? if so, we fear he es 
timates too highly the independence and virtue of 
even the higher officers of the government. We 
fear that, when the trial is made, the honest and in- 
dependent, who resist the executive dictation, will 
be rewarded by an immediate removal from office, 
and that there will be found enough, even for the 
highest and most responsible offices uf the govern- 
ment, who, for the sake official honors and emolu- 
ments, will shamelessly submit to the servile indig- 
nity of obeying their master’s will. What, then, 
would be the situation of this country if we were to 
add to the vast power of patronage already in the 
hands of the executive, that which it is now pro- 
posed to give by this exchequer plan? Does not 
every one perceive that this host of newly created 
officers, with all the vast moneyed power placed at 
their disposal, would become mere instruments in the 
hands of a vain and wicked executive, struggling to 
perpetuate his power, and that they would obey his 
will, and minister to his corrupt and selfish ambition? 
No patriot can contemplate such a scene without 
horror. 

But the president has told us, in his recent mes- 
sage, that “if the result should be adverse, there is 
this security in connection with it: that the law cre- 
ating it may be repealed at the pleasure of the legis- 
lature, without the slightest imputation of its good 
faith.” 

This is the last argument by which the executive 
has endeavored to persuade congress to confer upon 
him this power, and the committee deem it worthy 
of a moment’s consideration. If we are to judgein 
this matter from the experience of the last nine 
years, it is of little importance what this last experi- 
ment may prove to be; there will be no hope of its 
repeal until the executive himself shall discover 
some new nostrum tor the diseases of the body poli- 
tic and recommend it tu congress. In speaking on 
this subject, the committee intend no reflection upon 
the person now filling the executive chair, or upon any 
former president. hey are only referred to for the 
facts which are necessary to illustrate the case. 


The light of experience is the only true guide in 
matters of government; and when an argument like 
this is urged by the president in favor of a measure 
which is to grant him additional power, it becomes 
us to look to the past and see what history teaches. 
If its painful realities warn us of danger, it is time 
to pause. What, then, is the history of executire 
power on this subject that should induce us i0 be- 
lieve that when this measure is once adupted it may 
be repealed at the pleasure of congress? 

It is now nine years since this controversy com- 
menced. In 1833. the secretary of the treasury, by 
order of the president, withdrew the public moneys 
from the United States Bank, where they had been 
placed according to law, and deposited them in the 
state banks. Since that time the country has been 
constantly agitated with questions of finance and 
currency; and it is a remarkable fact, well worthy 
of the serious reflection and anxious consideration 
of every patriot and friend of republican govern- 
ment, that from that day to this, in all the conflicts 
on this subject between the legislative and execu- 
tive departments of the government, the latter has 
uniformly triumphed. When the deposites were re- 
moved, and the state banks were substituted for the 
United States Bank, congress refused tosanction the 
act and legalize the change Nevertheless, the 
change had been made by execuuve authority, and 
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Was continued by the same power from October, | dangerous authority; and, if it should be stripped of | penditures; and which shall thus combine economy 
1833, until June, 1836, when the executive influence | its oemnidable powers, it would be useless in effect- and safety with repose. . 
fmally prevailed over congress, and the state bank|ing the great objects for which it was designed.] ‘The undersigned, therefore, recommend that the 
system was legalized. This, however, continued] They therefore deem it essentially defective and in-| resolution reported by the majority of the committee 
only until the next spring, when the whole system] capable of any modification, at least without an be amended by adding thereto the following words: 
exploded, in consequence of the general suspension | amendment of the constitution, that could justify its} “And that the committee of ways and means be 
of specie payments by all the banks, and the execu- | adoption. instructed to bring in a bill regulating the collection, 
tive ordered the revenues of the government to be} Differing, as a minority of the committee do, from | safe keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the pub- 
collected in gold and silver, and kept in the hands of | much of the reasoning adopted in the report of the | lic moneys in such a manner as shall, as far as possi- 
the officers of the government; and at the extra ses- majority, nevertheless the committee unanimously | ble, substitute provisions of law for executive dis- 
sion of congress, in September, 1837, recommended | recommend the adoption of the following resolu-|eretion in the management of the finances; shall 
that project called the sub-treasury. But again con- | tion: | prevent the moneys of the people from being used 
gress refused to legalize the measure, although there] Resolved, That the plan of an exchequer presented | for purposes of private speculation and emolument, 
was a decided majority in both houses of the same | to congress by the secretary of the treasury at the and shall render the government independent of the 
political party with the president. Nevertheless, | last session, entitled “A bill amendatory of tne seve- | agency and influence of moneyed corporations.” 
the system, thus established by executive authority, | ral acts establishing the treasury department,” ought C. G. ATHERTON, 
continued in operation until July, 1840, when it was not to be adopted. F. W. PICKENS. 
legalized by congress. — e —— 


Here was another executive triumph over the le- REPORT OF THE MINORITY OF THE COM-| TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
gislative department of the government. But, at the MITTEE. 


T 

presidential election of 1840 a political revolution} Mr. Arnzgrox, from the minority of the com- UNITED STATES—THIRD SESSION. 
took place, in which this system received the un-] mittee of ways and means, submitted the following: 
18 5 15 the 3 1 in] The undersigned, of the minority of the commit- 

congress repealed this system and passed a law | tee of ways and means, while they do not dissent ; j : 105 
authorizing another United States Bank. But here from the conclusion at which the majority of V 5 
again the executive authority interposed, and vetoed | committee have arrived in regard to the plan of an soll thelnnda: heretofore 1 „ 
= g ’ 


SENATE. 
Jaxvary 12. Various private bill were ordered 


the bill. Congress again, yielding much to execu-| exchequer submitted to them from the treasury de- 17 oe 

tive desire, attempted a reconciliation, and passed a Parea R n 10 5 also a bill authorizing the tate of 8 hereafter 
dill authorizing a fiscal agent, which it was under- construction, to state that they dissent from many of t HF 
ats the president would approve; but here again the inferences contained in the report of the majori- cpa emus io tat atate from s aie of 
they were disappointed, and the executive authority | ty. They also conceive that something more micht aes ; ; 
was again interposed in the form of another eis. A 82 8 of the committee of aan and 1 The Oregon bill wan ut aaen up. Mr. Serier 
and the legislative authority again nullified; and the than mere criticisms on the plan emanating from addressed the senate in arn retaining its prelimi- 
public moneys have since remained in the hands off the treasury department; and that the ennie, 1 „ 4 owed at length and 
officers appointed by the executive, without any de- would more satisfactorily perform its duty by like- eee Stull pistory OF te „ Penge 
A A Sa by law. wise submitting to the house such regulations as o British: pretensions. The e menad 

us has the country, for nine years, been virtual- | they should deem proper concerning the financial af- : a . 

ly ruled by executive authority fl this subject. The faite of the 5 which. 1865 the hasty re- JANUARY 13. The business of the day was chiefly 
bitter fruits of this regal reign have been commend- | peal of the law establishing the independent treasu- with bills of a private nature—and after receiving 
ed to the lips of the hungry sufferers of a distressed ry, have been thrown too much on executive discre- several memorials and petitions, and reports from 


nation; and many, weary with hope, fainting by the | tion. 
way side, and despairing of any thing better, are 
tempted to yield to this last demand for an increase | which the « 
of executive power. But we think when this sub- s 


Ject is understood—when the country has examined | of the most objectionable features of the exchequer 

this matter cautiously and candidly by the light of| scheme; and they are also confident that most of the 

experience ſew can be found who, for the sake of a objections to a government bank, insisted on in the 

little temporary relief, w4uld be willing to grant the report of the majority, apply with equal force to a 
ower here asked. At all events, let our sufferings} Bank of the United States. 

e what they may, we can never recommend the] They are not aware that any losses have been sus- 
sale of our country's birthright for a mere mess of| tained by the government while the system of the 
pottage. independent treasury was in operation, nor that the 

But thus far we have only spoken of the executive | system has met with the popular condemnation. On 
influence over the legislature, and his authority over | the contrary, it has been approved by the American 
the revenues of the government. But when hè in- people on the only occasion on which it has ever 
vites us to adopt a measure, on the ground that we | been submitted to them as a distinct issue. 
can afterwards repeal it if it proves disastrous, it is, They will also remark, in relation to the triumphs, 
necessary for us to Jook to another power which the | in financial matters, of the executive over congress, 
executive has, which may prevent the passage ofany | enlarged upon in the report of the majority, that if 
Jaw to repeal an act which he does not wish repeal- į the executive prevailed in those instances, it was on- 
ed; and that is the veto power. When we have once | ly because he was sustained by the people. ; 
adopted this plan, and vested the president with this} The undersigned, equally with the majority of the 

power, he, by interposiag his veto to any act of re- committee, regret that the subject of the manage- 
peal, may eflectually prevent it. But it may be said ment of the financial affairs of the government 


plan of an exchequer” differs from the 
ystem of the independent treasury constitute some 


veto. This is true; but us parties are now constitu-| It seems to thein that the only method to remedy 
ted in this country, and always have been and doubt- this evil is to adopt some system which, in the first 
less always will be, two-thirds never can be obtain- place, all shall admit to be consiitutional, and which, 
ed against any veto, especially after you have con-|1n the second place, shall not offer the moneys of 
ferred this vast additional power upon the executive, | the people as a source of profit, and of course as a 
Indeed, it is a fact well worthy of note that the veto | subject of contention, to an interested class, whose 
wer of the president, though limited in theory, has! desperate struggles, even in our popular government, 
in practice proved absolute. It is believed that there | have heretoſore well nigh proved too strong for the 
has been no instance, since the foundation of the go-| popular will. 
vernment, when any bill has been passed by two- hough the ee of the committee indicate 
thirds which had been vetoed by a president. We their preference for a United States Bank, it is evi- 
should not, therefore, be lulled into a fatal security | dent they do not, for the present at least, deem the 
m passing this bill, by the false and deceptive hope | establishment of such an institution possible. In- 
that it may be repealed if it should prove disastrous to | deed, considering the fraud and corruption and the 
the liberties of ile country or threaten to overwhelm | strife for political power disclosed in the history of 
the treasury. the late United States Bank, and the dire disasters 
The committee have endeavored to limit their ob-| brought upon a community still suffering from its 
servations to the great leading features of the pro- enormities, the undersigned would fain hope that 
posed plan, and to what seemed to them the princi- the establishment of any such institution may for- 
al arguments for or against its adoption. They | ever be considered as out of the question. 
have. therefore, omitted to comment upon some ob-] No one contends for the state bank system. 
vious defects in the details of the proposed bill, eith-| It seems, then, to the undersigned, that nothing re- 
er because they were of minor importance, or were | mains but to provide by law for a system acknow- 
_ Susceptible of amendment and correction; and for a] ledged to be free from constitutional objections, 
similar reason they have omitted to notice some con- | which, so far as it has any effect on the currency, 
siderations that have been urged in its favor. shall cause it to approach the constitutional standard 
To enable the house to judge whether the leading | of value; shall tend to mitigate the evils of inordi- 
features of this plan have been correctly apprehend-| nate issues of bank paper, by introducing more gold 
ed and truly stated by the committee, a annex | and silver into general circulation; shall avoid, by 
hereto a copy of it, (marked A,) as itcame from the | the strictest guards. all objections of executive influ- 
secretary of the treasury; and, in conclusion, they | ence; shall put an end to contention, by prohibiting 
respectfully state that, in their opinion, if this plan; the use of the public moneys by any favored indivi- 
Should be adopted as recommended, it would over-; duals, and consequently prevent the existence of a 
whelm the treasury with bankruptcy, corrupt the class, always dangerous in a free government, whose 
government, and Fonſer upon the executive most] interest it is to strive for high taxation and heavy ex- 


The undersigned agree that those particulars in, 


committees of unimportance generally, the senate 
adjourned over till Monday. 

January 16. Mr. Bayard from the naval commit- 
tee reported a bill for relief of certain officers of the 

late exploring expedition; also, a bill providing for 
the establishment of a school of instruction in the 
i naval service of the United States, with amendments. 
| The bill relating to the occupation of the territory 
of Oregon was passed over, and the senate proceeded 
| to consider the joint resolution introduced by Mr. 
: Tappan, so to amend the constitution as to limit the 
| term of the judges of the supreme and circuit courts 
lof the United States; when, after some remarks froin 
Mr. Tappan and Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, in favor 
of the resolution— 

Mr. Berrien asked the yeas and nays on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, which, having been ordered, 
there were yeas 11, nays 24. 

The senate then adjourned. 


January 17. The Preeident laid before the body 
‘a communication from the treasury department, in 
compliauce with a resolution of the senate of the 
Sth instant, calling for the exports and imports of 


gold and silver coin and bullion since 30th June, 
that two-thirds may still repeal notwithstanding his should have become so mingled with party warfare. | 1834. 


This document states, in separate columns, the gold 
coin and bullion, and silver coin and bullion: 


Years. Imports. Exports. 
1834 8,190,372 519,575 
1835 13,131,447 6,477,775 
1536 13,400,831 4,324,336 
1837 10,516,414 5,976,249 
1838 17,784,116 3,908,046 
1839 9,974,263 8,776,443 
1840 8,882,813 8,417,014 
1841. 4,988,633 10,034,332 
1842 3,848,290 4,055,694 


Nute.—The collectors are not able to designate, 
in many instances, the foreign from the American 
coinage. 

Mr. Linn presented a memorial from citizens of St. 
Louis, Missouri, asking an appropriation for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Ohio, Missouri, 
and other western rivers. Also, the proceedings of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, in relation to 
the same. 

Mr. Linn spoke of the impurtance of this memo- 
rial, and the deep interest felt in the subject by the 
people of Missouri, as wellas the west generally, 
and expressed a wish that the memorial might be 
read. 

The memorial was then read giving a history of the 
enormous loss of steamboats on the Mississippi and 
other western rivers, making as many as 338 bouts 
destroyed within the last three or four years. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana hoped that the time had ar- 
rived for effective action on the subject. He might 
not live however, politically, tosee the work accom- 
plished, as his term in the.senate was aboul to expire; 
but he trusted that western members would press 


— 
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and safe to the great and increasing commerce of the | 
west, 


Mr. Benton called attention to the fact that $100,-| 
000 had been appropriated at the last session, under! 
the direction of the secretary of war, which had not mittee on commerce, and there ended the considera- 
yet been applied. Much larger appropriations are tion of the subject. 

requisite. . Mr. Bayard presented a bill to augment the marine 


Mr. Calhoun called the‘attention of the committee | ns- : : i 
to the Tennessee river, which was one of the largest 1 Merrick reported a bill to repeal certain parts 
tributaries of the Ohio. Six states were directly a e army act of August 23d ult. so as to restore 
interested in the navigation of the river, and in ten 4 plana of dragoons, which the said act propo- 
years it would be made apparent that its importance | °° The ai 15 rifle regiment. 
equalled that of the Ohio. Mr. C. went on to say ie Oregon bill being the order of the day, was at 
ihata rail road (rom Charleston to Macon waralli? 575 hour postponed; and the senate adjourned. 
ready completed, and a continuous rail road would | hi anuary ]8. Mr. Benton recalled the subject of 
soon be made from Savannah to Charleston. Other, "$ discussion with Mr. Rives concerning the maps 
rail roads were also in the course of completion, and, adduced in secret session on the British treaty, and 
new ones would soon be commenced. Before any „ to the president of the senate for his recol- 
thing was donc he should like to sce established the Pe the 1 hink the chair should b 
principle upon which the appropriation was to be 85 ee i NOL Wing: fne chair dees de 
made. Upon the subject under consideration he ſelt peace to: ; 
more interest from the fact that the river was really} | Mr. Benton then invited an expression of the facts 
a noble one, and Tennessec was not represented on, from Mr. Barrow and other senators, as they recol- 
the Hoor of the senate. | lected them. Messrs. Barrow, Smith, Linn, Allen, 


Mr. Walker said there was another river of far 
greater impartance than the Tennessee. He refer- 
red to the Yazoo and its tributaries which had a 
steam navigation of six hundred miles. Not more 
than one half or one third of the produce or naviga- 
tion passed along the Tennessee river which passed 
this river. The Yazoo was a portion of the Missis-; 
sippi itself. The amount of cotton descending the lin. This letter was dated at Philadelphia, and ad- 
Yazoo, the Alacooche, and the Tallahasse were in- dressed to Thomas Jefferson, secretary of state. 
valuable on the borders of these steams, and connec- This letter stated that the Mitchell map was the one 
ted with them there was alsoa vast amount of public, used in making the treaty of peace. This map sus- 
domain. The improvement of the river would in-|¢ained the line of °83 as claimed by the government, 
crease the value of the property of the public. and destroyed the impression drawn from the map 


Mr. King said the principal obstructions in the referred to by Mr. Sparks. 
Tennesse river were in the state of Alabama, and| The Oregon bill was then resumed. 
grew out of the Muscle Shoals. Congress granted| Mr. Choate, of Mass., occupied the floor, and re- 
the state an appropriation of land, amounting to plied to the arguments of Mr. Benton, and also vin- 
400,000 acres, but the lands were not of the best dicated the late treaty with England. 
quality, and the funds appropriated were not sufhci- The senate then adjourned. 
cnt to accomplish this object. Mr. King wished to 
say now that he was not prepared and would not go for 
the support of a large system of internal improve- 
ments upon land or water. If gentlemen were to 
interest themselves in the navigation of separate riv- 
ers, he should press home the claims of the Alabama 
river. More than ten times the amount of com- 
merce floated on the Alabama than on the Yazoo. 


Mr. Crittenden said if the more inland waters of 
country were to receive the special attention of the 
senate, and opinion was to be divided in regard to 
the merits of the several streams of the intcrior, the 
result would be that nothing would be done. The postponed. 


larger rivers were the objects of the first importance. |" Mr. Cushing moved that the house immediately re- 
The Ohio and the Mississippi were the important: solve itself into a committee of the whole, and take 
rivers, and held the same relation to the west that up the exchequer bill reported by the select commit- 
the Atlantic did to the north. Eighty boats had been tee at the last session. Decided in the negative by 
lost on the two great rivers within a short time past. ayes 101, nays 104. 
The people of the states most interested, said Ir. The Speaker then announced that the regular order 
C. could do nothing to remedy the evil complained | of business was now to take up the bill providing for 
of. None of the states interested had jurisdiction | the repeal of the bankrupt law. 
over the matter, and could do nothing to improve the] Mr. J. McKeon, of New York, rose to perform his 
navigation. It belonged to the general government, | announced purpose, of reading president Tyler out 
who had jurisdiction over the mutter. of the party; in other words, to show that neither he 


Mr. Walker considered the subject one of immense | bor his administration was entitled to the confidence 
importance to the valley of the Mississippi. The and support of the democracy, and began with an 
west bad aright to complain of the Union. Six or allusion to the offers and overtures which had been 
seven millions had been appropriated for the survey | made by Mr. Cushing, for aid to the administration. 
of the coast alone, and that independent of all that Mr. Cushing asked leave to explain. “I insist, as 


had been expended for docks, harbors, break-waters, | Matter of right, upon having my remarks stated cor- 
navy yards, &c rectly. I will neither submit to the gentleman's con- 
9 0 


y 8285 structions or mis-constructions.” 
Mr. Benton was anxious that the attention of the Mr. Me keon produced the report of Mr. Cushing's 
senate should not be diverted irom the great and sin- 


f ` : in- | speech, and read the passage in which Mr. C. told 
gle object prayed for. The memorial came from St. „ 5 


7 >te | the whig party that it they would refuse to co-operate 
Louis. Fifteen years ago rewards were offered Jor} with the president in carrying on the government, he 
the invention of machinery for the extraction of the 


; seu would seek the aid of their adversaries! Now, he 
jarge logs which obstructed the navigation of the! wished to know whether the house thought he had 
river. The snag buat was one of these inventions, 


ONS, | misconstrued the gentleman? What was this seck- 
that these boats should go into any river where the m: 


make ofters and overtures for their assistance? 
logs and trees were found, and wherever they could Mr. Cushing again asked leave to explain. 
go. for they could not go every where, forthe removal] Mr, Mckeon pointed to the clock, and hoped that 
of like obstructions. An appropriation was now 


: the gentleman would wait till he had finished his 
asked for this purpose, aud he did vot wish the great! hour. He then proceeded to a review of Mr. Ty- 
object to be cumplicated with others. 


ler's recommendations and acts, since he has filled 
Mr. Sevier said that the Ohio, the Mississippi, the the executive chair, commenting with considerable 
Missouri, and the Arkansas rivers had received ap- 


spirit on each, and contending that every one, ex- 
propriations fur ten years. But in the Tennessee 


cepting the vetoes alone, proved he was no democrat. 
and the Yazoo rivers, there had been no obstructions | He dwelt particularly on his approval of the repeal 
to the boats from snags. 


Mr. S. was fearful that no-| of the sub-treasury bill, and his recommendation of 
thing would be done, and he was sure of it unless it) the exchequer, to substantiate this charge. The com- 
-~ attached to the army bill, and reported from the | position of his cabinet also demonstrated that he was 
zuniee on military affairs. lie hoped too thatino democrat. Mr. WeKeon here alluded to Mr. 


Mr. Benton ended the matter, and said he would 
refer to the last letter ever written by Dr. Frank- 


— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Trourspay, Jay. 12. After morning proceedings, 
the house resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion and report of the committee of ways and means 
on the exchequer. 

Mr. Fillmore moved that the usual number of 
copies of the report be ordered to be printed, and he 
would then consent that the further consideration 
of the resolution should be postponed till Monday 
week. The printing was ordered; and the house, 
without a division, agreed to the resolution being 


— — ——mł) ü —— 


meeting of delegates held at Knoxville in behalf of 


— —— ͤ k —ÆwàGἈd32&3œf..!ü-—•—EͤÜL—˙Ä— — 


to appropriate the three millions of dollars asked by 
Gen. Jackson during our difficulties with France, 
although the enemy were battering down the walls 
of the capitol. Mr. McKeon reminded the house of 
the severe comment of Mr. Adams upon that unpa- 
triotic sentiment and the general indignation it exeit- 
ed. He contended that President Tyler, while sur- 
rounded by such men, and while making such ree 
commendations, and doing such acts as had marked 

the past history of the administration, could not rea- 

sonably hope for the countenance and support of the 

democracy; and proceeded to animadvert with some 

severity, upon the declaration of Mr. Cushing, that 
the power and patronage of the government would 
be used for bringing support to the executive; and 
was going on in a general course of reply to Messrs. 
Cushing and Wise, when the hour having expired; 


Mr. Rayner spoke in favor of the repeal—the 


executive towards those who had elevated the latter 
to his high station, characterising it strongly as ine 
quitous and treacherous; and thence turned to the 
spectacle of one of his chosen friends, (Mr. Cust 
ing,) having the audacity to come before the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, and tell the deceived 
whig party that if they did not co-operate with the 
president (who had betrayed them) he would seek 
the aid of their adversaries!—holding out the power 
and patronage of the government, and the spoils of 
office, to menof any party who would come up and 
support him. Sir, said Mr. Rayner, this is adding in- 
solence to treachery. A grosser example of politi- 
cal profligacy had never been known in the history 
of partics. The venerable ex-president had com- 
pared the act of Mr. Cushing to that of the Præto- 
rian bands who put up the empire and the rule of 
Rome to the highest bidder. But Mr. Rayner thought 
it was worse for that was done in the streets amidst 
the glitter of arms, by an audacious and debauehed 
soldiery; and while this corruption reigned without, 
it had not invaded the sanctuary of the Roman se 
nate. No! There the principles and the sentiments 
of liberty still remained pure and uncontaminated, 
andin all their original vigor. The case is much 
worse than the Roman precedent mentioned. Here, 
in the infancy of our republic, a representative comes 
and asks freemen to yield to patronage and power. 
And this infamous proposition comes from Massa 
clusetts'—the state which, above all others, distin- 
guished hersclf by devotion to the principles of lt 
berty, and resistance to corruption and oppression. 
Mr. R. turned to the representatives of Massachu- 
setts around him, and appealed to them, whether 
they would sanction this conduct of Mr. Creshing?— 
would they be the firstto barter away the rights for 
which she had been the foremost to cuntend?—and 
done the mostto secure! But Mr. Rayner added his 
regret, that he was obliged to say that these senti- 
ments of Mr. Cushing were but an echo of the sen- 
timents of a far greater man—the secretary of state 
—in Faneuil Hall. What a change must have come 
over Daniel Webster before he could have brought 
himself to utter the sentiment that the fact that many 
whigs (himself among the number) were in office, 
ought to prevent whigs from making war on the ad- 
ministration, however profligate and corrupt tbey 
miglit regard it. Mr. R. commented on other parts 
of that mamfesto of Mr. Webster. He had met his 
best, his most contiding friends—men who had stood 
by him in adversity—with revilings and scorn. They 
were on the eve of an election in which the whig 
cause Was at stake: and, instead of bidding them 
“God speed!” he had thrown the whole weight of 
his personal, political, and social influence against 
them. He, too, pretending at the time to be a whig 
—% Massachusetts whig—a Faneuil Hall whig!” 
Mr. R. commented, in severe terms, on the misera- 
bly selfish and prostrate spirit—which was express- 
ed in the memorable words where shall i go?” 
There was oncea time when every American tooka 
ride inthe character and fame of Daniel Webster. 
But he is now among the corruptionists, by his own 
choice. Ile is seli-immolated. He is gone from 
those with whom he so long acted: and who took 
pride and pleasure in holding him, up for honor. As 
he said to Mr. Calhoun, when that eminent mau left 
the whigs to join the democrats on the sub-treasury, 
“Let him go? We remain where we wers! ave 


Mr. Rayner touched upon the prospects of Mr. 
Webster. 


— —— — — — 
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Provided, howerer, That this repeal shall not ex- 


— — — — 


And on the passage of the bill the vote stood—yeas 


That man could scarcely hope to save tend to or alfect any case which, at the time this act 140, nays 71. 
himself, if he had the slightest sagacity. All that goes into etfect, shall be pending before any court, 


YLAS—Messrs. Landaf W. Andrews, Arrington, 


he could expect—the greatest boon—would be, to nor to any proceeding which at said time shall have Atherton, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Biack, 


use the strength of Sampson and bury his great ad- | 
versary along with himself in the ruins of that tem- 
ple which he had so long supported. 

In conclusion, Mr. Rayner denied that there had 


been legally commenced, and which shall be then in 


progress under and by virtue of the said act hereby 


repealed. 
The question being taken, the resolution was a- 


been any ground for the pretence put forth by Mr. dopted. And the house adjourned. 


Webster himself, and by others, that he had been 
fiercely denounced by the whigs. 
whigs in congress, and of the whig press towards 
him, has been remarkably forbearing and lenient. | 
The whigs throughout the union, whether in the 
press, or in public assemblies of the people, or con- | 
gress, had spoken of his course with regret. They 
felt sorrow and mortification. The denunciations | 
came from the other side. Mr. R. was cut off, by 
the expiration of the morning hour. 

Mr. Marshall obtained the floor, and the house 
then adjourned. 


Tuxspar Jan. 17. Mr. Green, on leave given, 


be 
ing in a bill appropriating $200,000 per year, com- 
mencing the present year, and to be continued for 
the ensuing ten years, to be applied to the removal 
of obstructions in the western waters, to be under the 
control of the secretary of war, and report to this 
house with the most convenient despatch. 


A 


Boardman, Botts, Bowne, Bovd, Brewster, Bronson, 
aron V. Brown, Burke, Williain Butler, Wilham O. 
Bader. Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, Wil- 


lian B. Campbell, Thomes J. Campbell. Caruthers, 
Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cowen, 
Daniel, Garret Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Deberry, 
Doan, Doig, Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Eve- 
The course of the | offered the following resolution, which was adopted: reit, Ferris. Jolin G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, 
Resolved, That the committee on ways and means Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, Patric 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of bring- Wm. O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Green, Gustine, Har- 
ris, Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins. Honck, Houston, 


G. Goode, 


Hubard, Hudson, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jack, 


Cave Johnson, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Little- 


field, Lowell, Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, 
McKay, McKennan, McKeon, Mallory, Marchand, Al- 
fred Marshall, Thomas F. Marshall, Mathews, Mattacka, 
Medill, Muchell, Morris, Newhard, Oliver, Osborne, 


Mr. Everett proposed a plan as a substitute for the Owsley, Parmenter, Patridge, Pickens, Plumer, Pope, 


exchequer. Its main feature is for the government 


Profit, Ramsey, Rayner, Read, Reding, Renchier, Rey- 


Frivay, Jan. 13. Mr. Wise presented a memortal | to issue one hundred millions of stock based upon the | nolds, Rhett, Rigge, Roosevelt, Sanford, Sewell, Shaw, 


from citizens of Baltimore, praying congress to pass public lands, to be distributed among the several states 


the exchequer bill. Mr. W. also made an ineffectual 
effort to have the house go into committee on the 
consideration of the bill heretofore reported from 
the select committee on the subject: 


and territories; to be issued in sums of from $5 to 
$640, and to be received in payment of four-fifths of 
tne price of public lands purchased: also authorising 
the issuing and re-issuing of fifteen millions of trea- 


After passing various private bills; and adopting | sury notes, of as low a denomination as five dollars. 
resolutions for printing the maps of the proposed And he also attaches to this the plan of a fiscal agent 
military posts in Oregon; the report of Lt. Wilkes submitted last year. 


on his examination of that territory; and authorising 
the establisiment of two agencies by the secretary 
of navy, one in Missouri, and one in Kentucky, for 
the purchase of water rotted hemp for the Ameri- 
can navy; and also for the printing of extra copies 
of Capt. Hughes? late reconnoissance of Ohio river, 
the house adjourned. 

SATURDAY, JAN. 14. 
son's fine was resumed. 

Mr. Hunt, of New York, addressed the house in 
Opposition to the claims put forth, and advocated the 
supremacy of civil over military law. He quoted 
the 9th section Ist article of the constitution of the 
United States, which says, that “the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it,” and claimed that not the mi- 
litary commander but congress, the legislative body 
should be the judges of its necessity. Ile also re- 
ferred tothe fact of indemnity having been made 
for the destruction of property by Gen. Smith at 
Baltimore, as an instance of the civil being para- 
mount to martial law, and protested against the doc- 
trine that civilians (as for instance, Mr. Louallier,) 
not belonging to the army might be arrested and 
tried by a military tribunal, and contended that the 
famous second section” of army regulations was 
itself abused in Louallier's arrest. 

The expiration of the morning hour put a close to 
Mr. H’s remarks; and thereupon alter the transac- 
tion of minor business, the house adjourned. 


Mownpary, Jan. 16. Mr. Reynolds presented the pe- 
tition and proceedings of a public meeting of citi- 
zens Of the state of Illinois, praying the extension of 
a territorial government over the country appertain- 
ing tothe United States between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific ocean, including the mouth of 
Columbia river. Referred on motion of Mr. R., to 
a select committee. 

Mr. Cliford, of Maine, offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary be 
instructed fo report forthwith the following bill to 


The subject of Gen. Jack- 


repeal the bankrupt law: 


Be it enacted, &c. That the act entitled “an act to 
abolish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States,” approved on the 19th day of Au- 
gust, 1841, be, and the same is hcreby repealed. 

The question, ‘shall the resolution be adopted?” 
was taken and decided in the affirmative by yeas 
128. nays 78. 

Mr. Lowell offered the following, which was read: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary 
have leave to sit during the session of the house, for 
the purpose of obeying the order of the house in re- 
lation to the repeal of the bankrupt law. 

By yeas 112, nays 51, the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Fessenden renewed the offer of the resolution 
heretofore offered by Mr. Toland. in relation to arbi- 
trary removals from otħce, as in the case of Jonathan 
Roberts, &c. Objection being made, a suspension 
was moved, but two-thirds not being obtained, fail- 
ed; the vote being ayes 103, noes 76. 

Mr. Tullinghast ollered the following, on which he 
demanded the previous question. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the coumittee on the judiciary, 
which has been instructed to report a bill tor the re- 
peal oi the bankrupt law, be instructed to report 
the following proviso, in addition to and as part of 


The committee of the judiciary being called for 
reports— , 

Mr. Barnard, in obedience to the instructions of 
the house yesterday, reported a bill to repeal the 
bankrupt law with also the proviso which it re- 
quired. 

Mr. Barnard, as instructed by the committee, then 
moved 

“That the bill be recommitted to the committee 
on the judiciary with instructions to report amend- 
ments to the following ettect: 

lst. Confining the repeal to that part of the bank- 
rupt Jaw which authorises proceedings in bankruptcy 
on the sole petition and motion of the bankrupt. 

2d. Authorising any bankrupt to declare himself 
insolvent, and making such declaration an act of bank- 
ruptcy upon which his creditors may proceed against 
him in bankruptcy. 


3d. Authorising the creditors, or a majority of them 
in amount, to nominate the assignee of the bankrupt’s 
estate. 

4th. Providing that the assent of a majority in 
amount of the creditors shall be necessary toa dis- 
charge.” , 

Mr. Wise in order to bring the house to a direct 
vote and cut off al) debate, moved the previous ques- 
tion which after some conversation was seconded. 

But the morning hour expiring, Mr. Barnurd and 
Giddings demanded the orders of the day. 

The speaker then announced the order of the day 
to be the bill to repeal the bankrupt law, as reported 
by Mr. Everett on Dec. 13. (Fage 255.) 

This caused a general laughter, as many had 
thought that the question was disposed of for to-day. 

The speaker gave the state of the question. 

On December 21st Mr. Barnard (Reg. page 271) 
had moved an amendment as a substitute for the ori- 
ginal bill, and Mr. Cushing had offered a substitute 
amendment, and Mr. Briggs had followed with a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions. Which proposed 
instructions Mr. C. Johnson had moved to amend so 
as to instruct the committee to report a bill for the 
immediate repeal of the bankrupt Jaw, without limit 
or qualification; [simply in fact, striking out the pro- 
viso of the original bill of Mr. Everett.) 

The motion to commit with instructions takes pre- 
cedence of the motion to amend the bill. 

So the first question which now recurred was on the 
proposed amendment of Mr. C. Johnson to the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. Marshall being entitled to the floor, moved the 
previous question; which was seconded by a vote of 
110 to 28; thus cutting off Mr. Briggs’? motion 
to commit with instructions. 

And the question was taken on the pending motion 
of Mr. Cushing to amend the proviso that the repeal 
should affect no cases, fines, penalties, &c. commenc- 
ed and incurred before its repeal. ‘The result was— 
yeas 148, nays 62. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

The question was now taken on the pending mo- 
tion of Mr. Barnard to substitute for the bill another, 
precluding voluntary bankruptcy, and making the re- 
peal take effect on the 4th of March next; not, how- 
ever, to affect any case or penalties then existing. 

The amendment was rejected—yeas 73, nays 136. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. Objection was made to the third reading. 
Mr. Everett moved a suspension of the rule; and the 
motion prevailed. 


Rodney, William Russell, James M. Russell, Saltonstull 


Suepperd, Shields, Slade, Truman Smith, Snyder, Sprigg, 
Stanly, Steenrod, Stokely, Alexander II. II. S:uart, 
John T. Stuart, Summers, Sumter, Sweney, Tahaferro, 
Jena B. Thompson, Jacob ‘Thompson, Tillinghast, Trip- 
lett, Trotti, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Buren, Ward, 
Washington, Watterson, Weller, Wesibruok, Wise, 
Wood. Aug. Yonng—140. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrewe 
Arnold, Axcrisg. Babcoes, Baker, Barnard, Rorden. 
Brigas, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Borneil, Cale 
heun, Childs, John C. Clark, Staley N Clark, Cranston 
Cravens, Cushing, John Edwards, Fessenden, Bare, 
Gates Granger, Henry, Howard, Hunt, Joseph R. fii 
gersoll, James Irvin, Wm. W. Irwin, James, William C. 
Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, John P. Kennedy, King, Lane, 
Linn, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard, 
Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Pearce, Pendle. 
ton, Powell, Benjamin Randall, Rangolph, Rida way, 
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Stratton, Richard W. Thoinpson, Toland, Tomiinson 
Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Wa- ren, Edward D. White, 
Joseph L. White, Tho.ias W. Williams, Christopher H. 
Williams, Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, Yorke, John 
Young—71. 
So the bill was passed in the following form, to 
wit: 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatires 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That an act entitled “an act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved on the 19th August, 1841, be, and the same 
hereby is, repealed: Provided, That this act shall not 
aflect any case or proceeding in bankruptcy com- 
menced before the passage of this act, or any pains 
penalties, or forfeitures incurred under the said act: 
but every such proceeding may be continued to its 
final consummation in like manner as if this act had 
not been passed. 

The house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Jan. 18. Mr. Briggs, on leave giv- 
en, offered the following resolution, which was adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved, That the committee on revolutionary 
pensions be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of giving a pension to John Cary, a free colored 
man, a native of the county of Westmoreland, state 
of Virginia, now a resident of this district, who. 
says he was a body servant of General Washington 
at the time of Braddock’s defeat in 1755, and was 
present at that battle, and that he was a servant of 
General Washington at the surrender of Cornwallis 
in 1731, and who is believed to be one hundred and 
twelve years old. 


Mr. J. T. Mason presented the resolutions of the 
legislature of Maryland, instructing their senators 
and requesting their representatives to introduce and 
support a bill forthe relinquishment of the stock 
held by the United States to the state of Maryland, 
on condition of completing the canal to Cumberland 
in five years; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Adams moved that the house resolve itself in- 
to a committee of the whole for the purpose of tak- 
ing up the bill for providing satisfaction of claims for 
French spoliations, committed on American com- 
merce prior to 1000. He said that the claimants 
had been waiting forty years. 

The motion was agreed to and the house went into 
committee. 

Mr. .ddams moved to postpone the army bill which 
first came in order; the motion did not prevail—ayes 
78, nays 80. 

The army bill was then taken up, anu several a- 
mendments were submitted and rejecjed. 

Mr. Reynolds moved an amendment, to appropriate 
820.000 for a military survey from Council Biuils to 
the mouth of the Columbia river. 

The committee rose without taking the question 
on Mr. Reynolds amendment) and the speaker re- 
sumed the chair, soon after which the house adjourn: 
ed. 
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_ Bank or ExdLANxD. Quarterly average of the weekly 
liabihnes and assets of the Bank of England, from the 
10th of September, 1842, to the 2d of December, 1542: 


Liubilities. Assets. 
Circulation 19, 563.000 | Securities 421.210.000 
Deposites 8,956,009 | Bullion 9,934,000 

£23,519,000 £31,194,000 


Commerce or Quesec. There arrived at Quebec in 

1535, 1,031 vessels, exclusive of those from the lower 
ports and river; in 1840, 1,234, in 1841, 1,251; in 1842, 
only 859. 
_ Carpets. The new mill which is in progress of build- 
ing in this city, by the Lowell corporation, is intended for 
the introduction of new carpet power looms, which is a 
new invention by a young gentleman of this city. Here- 
tolore, the hand loom alone has been used. By this new 
Invention, one ſeinale will be able to do the work of three 
men. A few of these looms have been in operation for 
several months, and their complete success placed be- 
yond a doubt. [ Cour. 


Corton &c., Traps. Liverpool, Dec. 10. The burst 
of speculation produced by the news trom China and In- 
dia, has passed away, but a fair business is doing in cot- 
ton, and the price wf that great staple continues so mod- 
crate as to give every encouragement to the revival of the 
trade. The new crop is now coming in freely. Busi- 
ness generally is in an improving state, and confident 
hopes are felt in all quarters that next year will be one of 
commercial activity. Weare happy to learn that the 
good news from the east, and the hope of a revival ot 
trade, have had the efleet of considerably improving the 
value of British shipping. Owing to the expectation of 
further legislative changes litle is doing either in the corn 
or sugar trade at present, and the tea trade is also at a 
stand still, owing to the recent news from the east, and 
the uncertainty as to the effects which will be produced 
on the supply and prices of tea by the changes of the re- 
lations with China. 


Consut. The president of the United States has re- 
coznized John Antonio Pizapro, vice consul of Spain, for 
the port of Baltitnore. 


CLsvELAND, Owo. The exports of this city during 
the year 1842 amounted to $5,851,895 66, of which 
something over $1,016,000 went to Canada. ‘The nu'n- 
ber of arrivals by steamboat during the year was 1,050, 
and by other vessels 1.415; the number of departures 
equal, less 4. Of the aggregate exports $1,116,720 con- 
sisted of wheat, 92,224.52 of flour, $191,500 of iron, 
$331,364 of pork, and $101,30S of cheese. 
of citizens of Cleveland has gono extensively into the 
manufacture of lard oil and candles. 


CHESAPEAKE AND Onio CANAL. 
the erty uf Washington, by the assent of all ils organs.— 
the board of aldermen, the common council and the 


Inayor.—have passed a resolution giving its assent to the | 


trausfer, by the United States, of the stock originally 
subscnbed for by the city of Washington in the Chesa- 
peake and Onio Canal company, to the state of Mary- 
land, and the cities of Washington, Georgetown and 
Alexandria, on condition that the latter shall provide 
means to complete the canal to Cumberland in a given 
tune—and on the further coadition that the state of Ma- 
ryland will agree not to foreclose any of the mortgages 
sac may now have on said canal. 


European Markers. Liverpool, 14th Dec. 1842. The 
acuve demand tor cotton and the extensive business no- 
ticed in our circular of 3d instant, by last steamer ter- 
minated with that day. ‘The daily transactions since 
have not been nearly balf as large as for the previous 
fortnight, and the speculauve demand suspended; and 
as the new American cotton continues to be freely offer- | 
ed, prices of fair and good qualities have declined jald. 
per pound (the greatest depression being in the best) 
T even the ordinary and middling qualities are zd. 
ower, 

Tho sales of the week ending 9th instant, were 23,150 
bales, (including about 8.000 sold on the 3d instant.) of 
which 5,740 were Upland, at 4363, 7.220 Orleans at 4af, 
with 10 at 77; 4,440 Alabama and Mobile at 45, and 
110 Sea Island at 73a l4 fd. per pound. The business fur 
four days to this evening is estimated at 13,000 bales.— 
The extreme quotation for fair Upland is 5}, and fair 
Orleans 52. Good Orleans is selling at 6d. and nothing 
above 64d. except small fancy lois. At Manchester, there 
is much less annnauon and spirit in ther market, but 
Still a fair steady rate. 

London, Dec. 14. There was no leading feature in 
stock operations to-day. The prices of yesterday were 
maintaned and well supported, taking into consideration | 
the amount of business transacted. Console for the ac- 
count closed 921 to 94; bank stock, 1725 to 173}; three 
per cents. reduced 944, exchequer bills, 51s. to 538. pre- 
uium; three and a half per cents. reduced, 1003 to 101; 
and India bunds, 478. premium. 

Salted provisions. By an official note from the privy 
comc ot trade, it has been aunounced, that the hains 
dred and smoked in Canada and American salted pork 
would be subjected to the same duty as hams of Cana- 
dian produce, namely, 3s. 6d. perewr. This will tend still 
further to reduce the price of salted provisions. 


FLORIDA. The Apalachicola Journal of the 31st ult. 
has the tollowing—"We notice with great pleasure the 


t 


9 feet 9—her cabins are upwards of 300 feet long, and 


-altogether she is the largest and finest, and doubtless 
A company 


The corporation a 


fearful Indian foes. Itis but three weeks since the ex- 
pedition set out from Fort Stansberry, ander the com- 
mand of lieut. col. Hitchcock, and in that incredibly 
short space of time they have accomplished more than 
the most sanguine hoped for. Fifty Indians of the hostile 
tribe are now ready to embark on board the Wm. Gaston 
at the mouth of Ocklocknee river, and the settlers bor- 
dering on the Apalachicola rivez can now return to their 
houses in perfect safety. The chief of this band, Par- 
co-fa, we understand, has assured col. Hitchcock, that 
there are no other Indians besides those of his band in 
this part of the country clear through to the Choctaw- 
hatchie.” 


Joe Smiru. This personage, who lately surrendered 
himself at Springfield, Illinois, in obedience to the requi- 
sition of the governor of Missouri on a charge of being 
accessary to the attempted assassination of ex-governor 
Boggs, having been brought before Judge Pupe ona 
writof habeas corpus, was discharged on the 5th from 
custody on the ground that he is not a fugitive from jus- 
tice, and consequently not the subject of surrender to 
the authorities of another state. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. The bill to abolish impri- 
sonment tur debt in the state of New Hampshire, after 
passing through the house of representatives, was defeat- 
ed in the senate. 


Ixptans. The steamboat Charleston arrived at New 
Orleans on the Tth inst. from Cedar Keys, having on 
board one hundred Indians, in charge of leut. Britton of 
the 7th, and Johnson, of the 8th regiments, and major 
Capris, Indian agent. Amonystthein are the celebrated 
chiefs Tiger-tail and Getia-chee. 


ILEIxoIs. The senate of this state having passed re- 
solutions declaring that there ought to be no tariff, and 


gat present no direct tacation, the Cincinnati Chronicle, 
| noucing this proceeding, says 


“We must believe, as the only mode of reconciling 
these things witan the human understanding, that the 
legislature of Illinois ares Millerites; and, as the end 
of the world occurs in 1843, there is no necessity 
for raising a revenue. Of course, if there is to be no 
tariff and no direct taxation, there is no pay for office- 
holders, and the end of civil zoverninent has come. We 
think now we have got to the end of the demagogues. 


LARGE sTEAMBuAT. A new steamboat called the Em- 
pire, was launched at New York on Wednesday. She 
was built turthe ‘Troy company, and is to run between 
the two cities twice every day; her length on deck is 330 
feet, breadth exclusive of guards 30 feet 6 inches, depth 


will prove to be the fastest river buat ever launched. 


Lovistana. Revision of the constitution. The votes 
cast at the last election in Louisiana for and against the 
proposition to hold a convention for the purpose of re- 
vising the state constitution were counted by the legisla- 
ture on the 4:h instant, when it was found that the peo- 
ple had determined in favor of a convention by a vote of 
14,396 for, and 4,030 against it. 

U. S. Senator. ‘The hon. Alexander Porter (whig) 
has been chosen a senator uf the U. States for six years 
from the 4th of March next, when the term of Mr. Con- 
rad (whig) expires. The vote stood—Porter 45, Conrad 
22, Slidell 5, blank 2. ‘The electien took place ou the 
9th inst. The Van Buren party made no nomination, 
but yoted so as to ensure the defeat of Senator Conrad. 


Maine. Gov. Fairfield has sent his message to the 
legislature, from which it appears that the finances of 
the state are ina favorable condition, and that the inte- 
rest on the state debt, which amounts to $1,700,000, has 
been promptly paid, and $10,000 of the principal re- 
deemed. ‘Ihe governor thinks direct taxation the most 
effectual method of removing state embarrassments. He 
grumbles much at the terms of the late adjustment ot 
the boundary. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, GOVERNOR, &c. In the 
senate on the 12th instant, Frederick Robinson was elec- 
ted president, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Leland. ‘lhe votes were—for F. Robin- 
son 13, Josiah Quincy 9. E. Dickinson 1. 

Tire joint committee on the return of votes for govern. 
or, &c., made the fullowing report— 


For governor. 
Votes given 117.992 
Marcus Morton 56.491 
John Davis 54,939 
Samuel E. Sewell 6.332 
F. Jackson 37 


William Jackson 37 
On Monday 16th inst. the house proceeded to the se- 
lection of two names to be presented to the senate one 


| of which is required to be chosen by that body as gov- 
ernor. 


At the second ballut the vote stood, whole nuin- 
ber 319; Morton 174, Davis 169, Sewell 4. Morton was 
declared accordingly to be elected and the house:proceed- 
ed to ballot for a second candidate. The result was, 
whole number of votes 292; necessary to a choice 147; 
John Davis 271; Samuel E. Sewell 21. 

A committee was appointed to inform the senate of 
the selection of these names, and the house then ad- 


journed. 


Tuesday at 12 o'clock, the senate proceeded to the 
special assignment of the day—the election of a govern- 
or and lieutenant governor for the year ensuing. 

The result of the ballut was as follows—Whole num- 


arrival of the United States steamer Wm. Gaston, with | ber of votes, 38; necessary to a choice, 20; Marcus Mor- 
the cheerful intelligence tuat we are entirely free from our | ton, 27; John Davie, 11; one blank rejected. 
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Balloting for heutenant governor then took place—the 
result was as follows—Whole number of votes. 37; ne- 
cessary to a choice, 19: H. H. Childs, 26; George Hull, 
II: one blank rejected. 

i So Marcus Morton is thus elected governor, and H. 
H. Childs licutenant governor of the state. 


Navar. The U. S. steamer Union, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Hunter. (inventor of the new plan upon 
which she is constructed) left the Washington navy yard 
on the idth inst. and arrived at Norfolk on the morning 
of the 16th. and exchanged salutes with the flag ship 
Pennsylvania. She is to undergo some modification of 
her paddles, to effect which, as her paddles are placed 
entirely below the water-line, will probably require her 
being taken into the dry-dock. 

The U. S. sloop of war Marion, Com. Armstrong, 
was at St. Thomas on the 19th ult. 

A marine guard has been assigned to the U. S. brig 
Boxer, Lieut. Com. Bullus. 

Capt. Conner, U. S. N. The Army and Navy Chro- 
nicle states, that Capt. David Conner has res gned the 
office of chief of the bureau of construction, equipment 
and repair, in consequence of the impaired state of his 
health. Capt. C's resignation took effect on the 31s: De- 
cember. s successor is not yet known.” 

Commodore T. Ap. C. Jones, of the Pacific squadron, 
itis said, has been recalled from that station, and is to be 
superceded in his command in consequence of his at- 
tack upon the Mexican town of Monterey. 


New Hampsarre. The Van Burenites of this state 
have nominated Gov. Hubbard for re-election. They 
have also selected a ticket for state officers and members 
of congress. 

A portion of the “democrats,” with ex-governor Hill at 
their head: have nominated John A. White, of Lantas 
ter, for governor, and John Page, (late governor), James 
Clark, Abner Greenleat, and Israel Hunt, jr., for con- 
gress, in opposition to the regular democrati¢ candidates. 

The whigs have not nominated a congress ticke!, be 
ing desirous to have the state divided into congressional 
districts, agreeably to the law passed at the last session 
of the national legislature. 

Postace. The postmaster general has sent astate- 
ment to the senate, in which he proposes to fix the prices 
of pustage thus: 

Upon all single letters sent by the mail any distance 


not over 30 miles, 5 cents. 
Over 30 to 100 iniles, 10 * 
Over 100 to 220 miles, B 
Over 220 to 400 miles, 0 20 
Over 400 iniles, 25 * 


PRESIDENTIAL. The democratic convention of the stats 
of Kentucky, which assembled at Frankfort on the 9h 
inst. nominated Col. R. M. Johnson, for the presidency, 
subject to the decision of a national convention. 

The Pennsylvania convention of the friends of Mr. 
Buchanan which assembled at Harrisburg, about the 8th 
January and nominated him, have put forth an address 
to the people of the United States advocating his claims 
to that othice. i 

On Saturday evening. January 7th, a large meeting of 
the friends of Martin Van Buren, was held at the Maso 
nic Hall, in Philadelphia, H. Horn, esq. presiding. A 
speech wae delivered by Mr. Davezac, and an address on 

behalf of the committee appointed for the purp se, and 
from the pen of J. R. Heyman, was read. Letters were 
received from various distinguished gentlemen of the 
country; among others, one frum Gen. Jackson, who 
sent the following sentimen.— 

Martin Van Buren—Faithful in all his acts to the de- 
mocracy of the United States; he merits their fullest con- 
fidence. , 

The first volunteer toast was by Henry Horr, pres. 
dent of the day. 

“James K. Polk, of Tennessee, the ab'e and inflexible 
champion of the principles of democracy: the lriend aud 
contidant of Jackson and Van Buren— may the na- ion 
convention afford the people the opportunity of testly- 
ing their gratitude in his election to the second officen 
their gift.” 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM GEORGIA. Official returns from 
89 counties, give Mr. Crawtord a majority of 5,060 over 
Mr. McDougald. 

Re-Erecrion oF Mr. CRITTENDEN, KENTUCKY SEYA- 
TOR. ‘Ihe legislature of Keutucky on the 9th inst. pro 
ceeded ta elect un U. S. senator for six years from ihe 
Ach of March next. Mr. Crittenden was nominated by 
the whigs, and Col. Johnson by the V. Burenites. Oa the 
first ballot Mr. Crittenden was re-elected, having re- 
ceived 88 votes to 43 given to Col. Johnson. 


Suirrixnc Interest. A convention of shipowners of 
New England lately assembled at Boston aod adupted 
the following: 

Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of the convention, the 
existing colonial agreement between this country an 
Great Britain subjects the navigation of the U. States to 
disadvantages which demand a remedy3;—and_ that the 
existing treaties of commerce with other powers of Eu- 
rope, have had and ore likely to continue to have a bane- 
ful influence upon the carrying trade and shipping inte- 
rest of this country. . 

Resolved, ‘that the introduction of tbe warchonsing 
system into the policy of the country, should be accor 
panied by a provision for the allowance of drawbacks 
upon foreign materials used in the construction and out- 
fits of vessels; that the American builders may sustain 
the severe competition with foreigners who obtain their 
materials under such provisions, and therefore at a chea- 
per rate. 
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REPORT oN THE CASE oF LatTimeR—by citizens of 


Nortolk. 
Sourꝝ CA ROL IxA— report against the tariff. 


MR. Flupsox’s SrEECh in favor of protecting Ameri- 
811. 


can industry, on Dec. 27, 1 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


ESS ees EP, 


FRANCE. 
CONSULAR AGENTS. 
commends an increase of the consular corps of France 


abroad, and as argument therefore, compares the con- 
sular establishment of that country with those of 


Great Britain and the U. States. “Since,” it says, 
“the reorganization of the consular corps in 1833, 


composed at present of consuls general, consuls of Ist 
and second classes, of eleve consuls, and of consular 
agents, we have about 100 functionaries of this order 


In the various parts of the globe; sixty in Europe, 
ten in Asia, twenty-four in America, and six in Af- 
rica.“ It attributes the increase of British influence 
both political and commercial in Spanish America, 
in a great measure to the number of those officers as 
well as the moral power and prompt governmental 
countenance which they invariably receive, and be- 
lieving that all America must continue for a long 
series of years an immense centre of consumption, 


and especially of that of manufactures, thinks that 


the six only that France has in the U. States, two in 


Hayti, three in Mexico, three in Brazil, and the re- 


mainder among the other American states, are in- 
sufficient. The United States, it says, whose com- 
mercial relations are Jess important than our own, 
have 155 consuls in foreign parts; and some even in 
those British colonial ports which are allowed in- 
tercourse only with the monopolizing mother coun- 
try.” 

A late Paris paper—the Commerce says: 

Our cabinet is said to have foreseen the even- 
tuality of direct relations of trade with China as 
a consequence of the war against that country by 
England, and we are assured that Colonel Dubois 
de Jancigny was furnished with powers to become 
accredited by the Chinese government. This even- 
tuality having arrived, it is believed that M. de Jan- 
cigny h as assumed in China an official character as 
represenitative of the French government. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Venezrecra. The remains of Simon Bolivar, 
the liberator, which since his death had reposed at 
Santa Martha, have been transferred to Caraccas and 
entombed with all civic and military honors in the 
Cathedral of his native city. On the 18th Novem- 
ber, the national vessel, Constitution, with the Ame- 
rican schooner, the Caraccas, chartered for the pur- 
pose, and with the honorary escort of the French 
vessel, the Circe, tendered by the French Admiral 
Moges, sailed from Laguayra for Santa Martha where 
they arrived on the 18th instant. The English sloop 
of war Albatross, and the Dutch sloop the Venus, 
had already arrived there on the solemn occasion, 
and every American on the coast regretted that the 
national flag of his country was unrepresented and 
that those marks of attention and Civility which 
serve to form international sympathies 4nd cement 
the bonds of people allied by similar institutions 
were allowed to be neglected by the governmental 
authorities on an occasion which appcals so strong- 
ly to the hearts of the Spanish race of South Ame- 
rica. On November 20th, in the presence of the 
commissioners of Venezuela and New Grenada 
(those of Quito were on their rovte) which three 
states formed the former republic of Columbia, whose 
name alone is an eulogy on the services of this pa- 
triot, the body of Bolivar was exhumed, and in its 
funereal cerements exposed in the church to the 
view of the sorrowing procession. The head was 
perfect. the chest in part had given way. On 
the 2ist with all funeral honors it was transferred 
tothe Constitution. Several officers of the Vene- 
zuelan government, heroes of its liberation, M. J. M. 
Vargas, General Carreno, R. P. Sanchez, M. Mari- 
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The Paris Constitutionel re- 
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ano Ustariz, and also two nephews of the deceased, 
M. M. Clemente and Simon Camacho, attended the 
obsequies throughout. On December 13th the squa- 
dron arrived off Laguayra, and on the 15th, the corpse 
was transferred to the shore and deposited tempo- 
ul the church of the city; and on the next day 
was borne in procession to Caraccas with the solemn 
sound of the muffled drum, and sad reverberations 
of the minute guns in the valley of Silla. On the 
17th the anniversary day of his death, the ceremony 
of his final interment was to have taken place in the 
city, which in years gone so often which his country 
had cause to tremble for his fortunes or thrill with 
joy at the rumor of his triumphs. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Confirmation of the affair at Monterey. By the schr. 
Wa. Bryan, capt. Mass, at New Orleans, on the 
13th inst., from Vera Cruz, Mexican papers to the 
3d inst. were received. 


In the schr. came passenger, Licut. H. F. Harts- 
terne, of the U. S. navy, with despatches from com. 
Jones, cemmander of the U. S. squadron in the Pa- 
cific, and General Thompson. U. S. minister at Mex- 
ico. Advices by this arrival give the details of the 
capture of the Californias by Com. Jones, and the 
subsequent release of those provinces, of which we 
have heretofore had accounts. 


The facts of the capture and subsequent release 
are thus stated in the New Orleans Bee: 


About the first of September last, whilst the squad- 
ron under the command of Com. Jones was lying at 
Callao, arrivals from the United States brought in- 
telligence of the angry correspondence between the 
governments of Mexico and the United States. 
Amongst other items, the letter of Bocanegra, the 
Mexican minister of war, was received at Callao. 
The American consul and Com. Jones, judging from 
the tenor of this epistle, concluded that war had 
been declared between the two governments, and a 
rumor prevailing at the time that Mexico had agreed 
to surrender the Californias to the British for the 
purpose of raising money to prosecute it—which 
was confirmed by the mysterious departure of the 
British fleet at Callao, the night after the reception 
of this intelligence—caused Commodore Jones to 
weigh anchor immediately and sail for Monterey. 


Upon the arrival of the squadron before Monte- 
rey, on the 19th of October, Com. Jones caused 
the fleet to anchor with spring cables, and sent Cap- 
tain Armstrong with the tollowing message: 

U. S. flag ship United States, 
Bay of Monterey, Oct. 19, 1842. 


To the governor and civil und military commandant of 


Monterey, of the Californias: 


In the name of the United States of America, and 
with the most earnest desire to avoid the sacrifice of 
human hfe ard the horrors of war, which will be the 
immediate consequence of not submitting to this 
summons, I call upon you to deliver up to the forces 
of the United States, the castle, the ports and mili- 
tary stations under your command, with all their 
troops, arms, and munitions of war of every kind 
under your jurisdiction. For the purpose of avoid- 
ing useless delay in this matter, I have drawn out 
articles of capitulation, and have duly authorised 
the bearer hereof, Capt. Armstrong, to arrange with 
you, or with such persons as you may name, to sign 
and execute the said capitulation on the part of our 
respective governments. 

THOMAS AP C. JONES, 
Commander-in-chief of the United States naval for- 
ces in the Pacific ocean, and of the naval and 
military expedition for the occupation of the Cali- 
ſornias. 


To which the following answer was returned: 
Monterey, Oct. 19, 1842, 10 o'clock at night. 

To Tuomas Ar C. Jones, commander of the naval 
forces of the United States— 


On the delivery this evening, by your commission- 
er, of the summons for the surrender of this depart- 
ment, I have the honor to state, that I am neither the 
Bovernor nor military commandant to which the 
said summons is directed; and consequently have to 
say to you, that] am not competent to make a capi- 
tulation in the name of the Mexican nation. My 
authority does not extend beyond Monterey; and 
this authority being confined entirely to the civil de- 
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artment, cannot be extended to military matters. 
Under these circumstances, which I presume you 
will duly appreciate, I have conferred with the mi- 
litary commandant of the post, and the result is, wo 
have appointed a commission consisting of Captain 
Pedro Navarez and Don Jose Abrego. God and li- 
berty. JUAN B. ALVERADO. 


The capitulation having been signed, Capt. Jones 
took formal possession of the fort, where the stars 
and stripes waved for a day or two. 


A few days afteryards (on the 2lst October) 
Commodore 1 whilst on shore, got possession of 
a file of American papers, of several weeks later 
date than those recelved at Callao, which contained 
information of the pacific settlement of the contro- 
versy between Mexico and the United States. Upon 
ascertaining that the capture of Monterey had been 
made under a mistake, he withdrew the American 
force from the fort, released the property surrender- 
ed, and on the 26th the squadron withdrew from the 
coast. 


From the New York Courier. 


Tue Caprure or Monterey. An officer having 
reached the United States with despatches from com- 
modore Jones, we shall no doubt soon learn the mo- 
tives which induced him so unexpectedly to take pos- 
session of the little hamlet of Monterey on the coast 
of California. Meantime a letter has been published 
in the National Intelligencer, dated at sea, Sept. 10, 
apparently written on board the U. States frigate 
giving a statement of the motives which induced him 
to adopt apparently so singular a resolution; these 
are, mysterious movements of the British squadron 
in the Pacific, a report that England had purchased 
the two Californias of Mexico. for $7,000,000,—the 
offensive manifesto of M. de Bocanegra! and a war 
growing out of it between the United States and 

exico. It was the delivery of California to 
England according to this writer, in consequence of 
this supposed purchase, that the commodore deter- 
mined to prevent, and having made up his mind that 
the purchase had actually been made, he dashes off 
from Callao, saying I'll be there before you.” 


This idea that England is desirious to possess her- 
self of the Californias, seems as great a bugbear 
with the American people, as the designs of Russia 
on India, are with the English. We cannot call to 
mind a single well authenicated fact, going to show 
that England entertains the least desire to include 
the Californias among her colonial territories; she 
does not need them for the purposes of colonization 
surely, and Monterey is the only harbor that is land- 
locked along the whole extent of the coast, yet no 
sooner do occurrences take place, which by the most 
forced construction can be made to indicate such a 

roject, than its existence is set downas certain. 
hat gave rise to the present idea of the sale of the 
Californias? Santa Anna has built and fitted out 
two large steamers in England. ‘Where does the 
money come from? Oh! he has sold the Californias 
and with the proceeds he is building steamers.” Un- 
fortunately for this very ingenious supposition, it has 
now been discovered that Lizardi & Co. of London, 
the agents of the Mexican government, have been is- 
suing new Mexican bonds, or rather reissuing old 
ones, contrary to the understanding of the English 
creditors of the Mexican government, and that it 
was by this means the costof the steamers was paid. 


MEXICO AND TEXAS. 


The New Orleans Picayune gives the following 
synopsis of the news from Mexico: 

The news brought by the Wm. Bryan, so far as 
regards the internal affairs of Mexico, is of great 
importance, and from the tenor of the different arti- 
cles inthe journals of the country, we can have no 
doubt that Santa Anna intends having himself de- 
clared dictator or perpetual president. The cry of 
“Abajo del congress!” (down with the congress) has 
been echoed throughout all the states and depart- 
ments. It has been entirely a military crusade, 
headed by Santa Anna himself. He is still at Man- 
go de Clavo, and from thence undoubtedly proceed- 
ed all the machinations which upset the recent fede- 
ral congress, and from that point, too, has emanated 
the call for anew asyembly, to be selected by his 
own partisans. To prove this we have but to State, 
that before a cry against the old congress was heard, 
a list for members of the new assembly were actual 
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o, sent by 1.700 Mexicans on the west and 1,200 on the east, | charges, and supposing that no question was involv- 
the Jatter between them and Texas. Judge Somer- ed as to the competency of the civil courts, tO take 
Sieglo, of the 19th December, says: ville is said to have received from his brother, a letter jurisdiction of the matter, or of the fitness of the ir so 
A gentleman worthy of credence has furnished us | which stated that he Gen. Somerville was surround- | doing, I do not feel that this complaint is one tbat I 
with the following narrative, which we transmit to ed, between Guerrero and Mier, by 1,600 of the | ought to entertain and investigate, under the present 
our readers, though burning with indignation: enemy—defeated them—and took 400 prisoners and | circumstances. 
“The Texians to the number of seven hundred, with | four picces of artillery, and is now on his return to By the act of September 24th, 1739, sec. 33. con- 
three pieces of artillery, have invaded the department Texas. gress authorised any justice or judge of the courts o 
of Tamaulipas, and taken possession of the town of | But little was doing in congress of the least im- the United States, or any justice of the peace, or 
Laredo, one of the fne citics in the north of that ; portance. The hill to remove the archives from other magistrate, of the state where he may be found, 
state. Weare informed that the detachment under | Austin to Washington was postponed in the house to cause any person accused of any offence against 
the command of colonel Calista Bravo, not being on the 26th ult. by a vote of 14 to 13. Many of the the laws of the U. States, to be arrested, committed, 
able to resist the Texian forces, was compelled to | western members had returned to their seats. or bailed. as the case might require. 
retreat, escorting a numberof Mexican families whol Large numbers of French. Swiss and German| The act of August 23d, 1842, extended the like au- 
had left Laredo, to repair to Guerrero. General | emigrants have already arrived in Texas, and more thority to commissioners appointed by the circuit 
Pedro Keyes, commander of the army of the north, are expected. court. 


has crossed the river Bravo, to give battle to the From the Neve Orleans Tropic of January 17. There are a large number of officers resident in this 
We learn from letters which appear in late Mexi- į city and Kings county, who have equal authority to 
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ly in the hands of Gen. Bravo, at Mexic 
Santa Anna himself. 


The Vera Cruz 


enemy.” 
The Texas Times, (Galvaston.) January 7th, gives Can papers, that the recent proceedings of commo- institute and entertain these proceedings with the re 
the following account of the allair referred to in the | dere Jones, at Monterey, are not the only grounds of | judges of the United States courts. — A iz 
receeding paragraph: complaint the Mexican government have against | The judicial business of the district courts includ- 
“By the Dayton from Houston, (arrived the Ist Jan- this country. El Siglo Diez y Nueve publishes three ing the administration of the bankrupt act, 1s by va- E 
uary,) we received papers to the 30th ultimo contain- letters from the new governor of California, stating rious acts of congress assigned to district judges ex- 12 
ing the glorious news of the capture of the Mexican the particulars of what he terms an outrage on his clusively. . I 3 
town of Laredo, on the 8th December. The Mexi- goverument at the port of San Diego. From the It is notorious that these duties absorb the entire trie 
‘ean troops who occupied the place mace a hasty re- | statement given, it appears that during the month of | term of the district judge of this district, and that he “dy 
treat without firing a gun. Being notified of this, our November a party of men entered that port and nas not been able since the first of February last, to ine 
army senta messenger to the Alcalde to make requis- spiked cight cannon belonging to the fortification. N any portion of his time out of court, to cases = 
itious for necessaries, which were promptly urnih- The officers of the brig Alert, bearing the U. States of criminal complaints—every one of which has ne- may 
cd. After taking the town, a few of the troops eross- Hag, are charged with the perpetration of this ol- cessarily been first brought before, and passed upon 1 8085 
ed the Rio Grande, and plant the banner of the sin- | tence, as she was seen of the port some days betore, | by some other of the above authorized oflicers. Nor 
gle star on the west bank, Our army consisted of | and several boats filled with men were scen passing | has he been able to sit with the circuit judges in court w2 
between seven and eight hundred men. ihetween the vessel and the shore alut the time ot | during that period, except ina few cases requiring ag 
“We regret to learn that some of the soldiers, in the alleged offence. In his own peculiar style, the indispensably the presence of both judges. iit 
opposition to the positive in junctions of the officers, governor invokes the action ot the supreme govern- it 18 most manifest from the details given in the an 
resorted to robvery and plunder. When ordered So ment in this business. aftidavit of Mrs. Cromwell, that if the civil inagis. iii 
to do, however the majority of them delivered their. — — trate sae cognizance of 5 complaint. tg eee X 
illgot gains to their chiecrs who promptly returned ` i necessrily go into a particular examination of all the pie 
the fae to the proper o ners a aie refused to NATIONAL AFFAIRS. facts and circumstances attendant upon the homicide, TI 
do this were driven from the army, and from this ana l to ascertain whether it be a case tor commitment, oe 
other causes about 140 started on ‘their return to Tex- APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. and if so, whether bail can be allowed, and undet ry 
as. The remainder signed a solemn pledge to respect By and with the advice and consent of the senate. what terms. — re 
private property. CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS. i The aflidavit states that the naval court of inqui- ws 
“On che 10th ultimo, the army, numbering from f Collectors. ; Hugh Nelson, Petersburg, y iraimia, ry has been einployed trom day to day examining elu 
400 to 500. (as variously estimated.) crossed the Rio se J. W. Campbell, deceased,  Creorge Royster, | witnesses in relation to the matter, ftom the 3uth upr 
i Teche, Louisiana, vice John W. Dough, deceased. day of December last to this day, and although some ale 
\ the 


Grande and took up the line of march for Guerrero, a 
town about sixty miles pelow Laredo; from thence it 
is presumed they will proceed rapidly onward and 
take Mier, Comorgo, and Rhinosa; by which time it 
is to be hoped that sufficient reinforcements will join 


Surveyors. Daniel Foster, Beverly, Massachu- greater despateh might probably be obiained be lore 


7 


P. porter, Richmond and Petersburg, V 


J. H. Battie, resigned. 
Missouri, vice E. R. Hopkins, deceased. less in case of any proceeding, counsel will be al- 


setts, vice S. D. Turner. who did not qualify. Wm. |a civil magistrate in the mere examination of wit- ont 
inrinia, vice | nesses, yet as the prosecutrix has employed private kne 
Oliver Harms, St. Louis, | counsel and prays to be heard by them, and as doub- ma! 


them to encourage a descent on Matamoras.” y e : 
The Terim San antonio prisoners, as we learn Nuval cfficer. Joel B. Sutherland, Philadelphia, lowed the accused, the discussion of questions o ent 
5 ea vice Alexander Ferguson. i evidence and other points incident to like examina- pU 
from the New Orleans Picayune, have arrived at the E , ‘ 
castle of Perote, in Mexico where, with the single Appraiser. Ernest Morphy, New Orleans, vice tions, may reasonably be expected to consume an p a 
i i tehin i i 5A. H. Inskeep. amount of time equivalent to what can be save by fi 

exception of Judge Hutchinson, all are in chains. „eq 0 \ 
They are said to be in good health and spirits, al- LAND OFFICERS. the greater expedition of a single magistrate in tak- Th 

, in hi „ Register. Albert W. Parris, Muscoday Wiskon- lug prools. van 
2 £ ( ; i , 

though they appear to entertain Jitte hope of being 8 : ys MERAT, accordingly compel me er ee 


liberated. They are chained in pairs, aud the report | Sin, Vice J. D. Weston, resigned. : 
was that they were to be set at work on the Ad lust. . Recewers- Robert B. Sewple, Tallahassee, Flori- 
One of them. named Glenn, was left sick at San da, vice Henry Washington, resigned. Moses H. 
Luis Potosi, and another named Norvall, at Quere- Kirby, Lima, Ohio, vice Wm. Blackburn, whose 

commission expires. John H. McRae, Grenada. 


taro. The news of the capture of California, com- C91 en. yi Ba 
bined with the account of the invasion of Mexico Mississippi, vice James A. Girault, resigned. 
` 


by Gen. Somerville, which had reached the city, 
had tended to render the Mexicans more exasperat- 
ed than ever against the prisoners, and induced them 
to treat the poor fellows with extreme rigor. The Pensacola on the Ist inst. bound on a eruize to the 
news in relation to Van Ness, Fitzgerald, and Hav- gulf. Commander, James D. Knight. 

cock is, that they were left at San Fernando under] Commander L. M. Goldsborough, of Maryland, has 
sentence of death; but this sentence has been com- been ordered to the navy yard at Portsmouth, (N. 


two or three weeks, and devote that length of me is 
the hearing of the charge. } 


— 


TIE NAVY. 
The United States brig-ol-war Dolphin sailed from | jotted to them. 
Under these circumstances, I return the papers de 


submitted me, to the prosecutrix. 


ington, from authority which adınits of no quests 5 T 


business now pressing upon the court, for a perk of Bl. 


It was, no doubt, a motive of weight with con- (rem 
gress, in conferring power on so many officers, to bom 
take preliminary examinations on criminal charges, fabh 
to leave the judges of the United States courts, free eme 
to devote themselves to other duties exclusively or iw 


Mutiny OF THE SOMERS. We learn from Wash 9.20 


ears’ imprisonment in the castle of : 4 5 À 

8 eula A vos Hue, Colonel A. Neill: H.) in place of Thomas W. Wyman, promoted, that the president of the United States, without wae Vi, 

one of the prisoners, made his escape from the guard The United States brig of war Dolphin, Comman- ing to learn the decision of the recent court of ih f 
ry, has ordered a court martial to convene at tor 


der Knight, sailed from Norfolk on Sunday morning 
st, on a cruise in the gulf. 


some forty mules this side the city of Mexico on the 
night of the 14th ultimo, and, after running many la 
risks, has succceded in reaching New Orleans. He 
describes the general treatment of the prisoners, be- 
tween San Fernando and the point where he had 
left them, as kind, although they were debarred ma- 
ny of the liberties enjoyed by the Santa Fe prison- 
ers. 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO ARREST COMMANDER Mc- | execution of Spencer, Cromwell, and Small. This fy, 
KENZIE AND LIEUT. GANSEVOORT. The counsel for | decision was in compliance with the demand of Mac- tray 
Judge Betts, of the U. 8. district court of N. York, terminate the procecdings in this case, as all inlet ve 
9 ; . court of enquiry had closed, and charging the mur- tutional, even if the civil courts originally 
The Mexican official journals, received av New der of her husband and others, to have been commit- | diction in the case. 


Orleans by the late arrival from Vera Cruz, state ted by the accused, as she believes, from admissions IN. Y. Cour and Enq. of Vonday- 
have been received from almost every | and statements made before the court of enquiry.— 10 
see Ne 


navy yard at New York for the trial of commander Wet 
Mackenzie and the officers of the Somers, for be yin 


E. 
£ 


7 


the widow of S Cromwell has again appeared before | kenzie and his brother officers: and will of coe fo, 


sI 


with her afidavit, alleging that the proceedings of the | ference by the civil authority will now be unconstle Fiy 
had jurise 504001 


that reports 

department of the nation, and they were unanimous | She moved the judge for a warrant to arrest them on „( 5 N 

in the opinion that the federal form of government | the charge. STATES OF TUE LU No. 0 
Yl; 


MAINE. 


was not suitable for the Mexican people, and declar-| The following is the decision of Judge Betts on the 
ing their adhesion to the new consolidated system | application. 
of Santa Anna. Decrston. Application is renewed before me, this 
The steamship Montezuma, 45 days from Spain, an- | evening, on the allidavit of Margaret E. Cromwell, | The expenses for 1843 are estimated at $320,118 % 
chored in the harbor of Vera Cruz on the 6th ultimo. | for a warrant to arrest Commander McKenzie and and the receipts at 8292 566 42— putting 940,000 b 
She is 1,100 tons burthen; has two engines of 140 | lieutenant Gansevoort, for illegal homicide, commit- be reccived from the land office. Sar 
horse power each, and had a crew of 80 men. These | ted by them on board the United States brig of war] On the 3ist day of December, 1842, the public ded * ( 
men, however, were only shipped to navigate her | Somers, on the high seas, on the first day of Decem- amounts to $1,725,362 67. Of this sum 9132. 90 2 . 
from England to Mexico, and a part of them, having | ber last, in putting to death Fhilip Spencer, Samuel | bears interest at the rate of 5 per cent.— 566,000 j =: 
left her, have already arrived at New Orleans. Cromwell, and Elisha Small. Without scanning the | the rate of 51 per cent. and 81.527.176 45 a the fat 
Later. Galveston, Jan. 9. A rumor has reached | allegations upon which process is demanded, on this | rate of 6 per cent. On Sl. 1/802 be. thie interest ne 
here, which 1 cannot trace to any authentic source, second application, or at all entering into the enquiry is payable annually, and on y608, 000, the interest“ J: 


{hat the troops under Somerville are surrounded by |as to the torum properly having cognizance of the payable semi-annually. 10 
; j “Sil 


the liabilities of Maine amount to 81.830.959 iW. 


. 


Fivances. From the official reports we jearn that , 


L 
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of New Haven county. For lieutenant governor, Reu-| And the payments during the same seg ky 
ben Booth, of Fairfield county. For treasurer, Jere- period, 3,336, 

miah Brown, of Hartford county. For secretary.—| Which left a balance in the treasury, 

Daniel P. Tyler, of Windham county. For comptroller,| on the last of November, 1842, of 554,181 13 


publie debt is payable in the city 
of Boston, and the balance, $816,862 67, is payable 
at the treasury office. 

he amount of interest which will become due 


= $908,500 of the 


and payable in Boston, in 1843, will be $53,667 50, | Abijah Carrington, of New Haven county. And he estimates the receipts for 1843, 059.585 40 
and the amount which will become due and payable PENES ' at it i Pai ’ 
atthe treasury office, will be $48,317 71: making NEW YORK Of which ee tas 13 4 
the total amount of interest accruing on the public ; will be received from eanal tolls, an 
debt for the year 1843, $101,985 41. ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER.— $1,100,000 from state taxes. 
— Balance in the treasury, Oct. 1st 1841 $28,242 18 The current expenditures for the same 
MASSACHUSETTS. Amount of receipts from Ist October, eriod, he estimates at $3,238,336 52 


1841, to 30th September, 1842, 4,401,039 63! Of which he sets apart for 
: —————— | interest on funded debt 1,754,278 34 
$4,429,281 81) Int. on 4th May issues 33,176 55 
Amount of payments for same period 4,173,492 75 Int. to domestic creditors, 72,000 00 


John C. Bigelow, secretary of state has been dis- 

i paced on political grounds by the legislature, who 

~ have elected John A. Bolles, (V. B.) of Boston, to 

to succeed him. The votes stood—Bolles, 194, Bige- 
low, (W.) 189. 

Charles Howard, (V. B.) was chosen treasurer, in 


. 1,859,454 89 
Balance in the treasury, Oct. Ist, 1842 $255,889 06 RECEIPTS. 


place of Thomas Russel, CW.) by a vote of 197 to On account of Receipts. Expenditures. Land office, 621,846 85 
, 134. Mr. H. however declined to accept the office. | Genera] fund, $952,517 95 $1,217,792 31 Auction commissions, 19,895 00 
| Gov. Morton was sworn into office on the 19th | School fund, 313,355 9 235,179 43 | Auction duties, 57,392 38 
instant, and on the next day delivered his inaugural | Literature fund, 47.500 9 49,125 78 | Dividends on bank stock, 3,600 00 
| address to both branches of the legislative body. U. S. deposite fund, 527,865 92 276,399 77 10 Turnpike stock, 5,328 15 
i The report of the treasurer of the commonwealth, | Bank fund, 752,354 95 537,429 00 “u Bridge and navy stocks, 26,850 64 
with the accompanying documents, has been print-| Erie & Champlain canal Tax on bank dividends, 44,950 50 
ed, by order of the senate. It presents a very full fund, 1,708,406 35 1,708,406 35 Tavern Licenses, : 50,275 59 
and clear view of the finances of the commonwealth Oswego canal fund, 36,009 82 36,009 82 Retailers’ Licenses, 84,178 57 
—embracing both the sources of revenue and the Cayuga & Seneca canal Hawkers, and Pedlers’ licenses, 1,527 98 
objects of expenditure, as well as the amount and fund, 17,992 67 17.992 67 Tin and clock pedlers' licenses, 333 50 
Situation of the public debt. Chemung canal fund, 7,206 28 7,206 28 Collateral inheritance tax; 38,717 44 
The amount of ordinary revenue for the last year | Crooked lake canal fund, 1,216 73 1,216 73 | Pamphlet laws, 263 11 
was $415,798; and with the cash on handat the com- Chenango canal fund, 15,330 57 15,330 57 Increase of county rates and levies, 102 71 
mencement of the year, it amounted to $490,845. | Genessee valley canal do. 12,075 97 12,075 97 Colonial Records, 13 44 
The principal sources of this revenue were the Lank Sinking fund, 9,205 57 9,328 07 Canal fines and proceeds of sales of pro- 
tax, $323,036, auction tax $54,435; tax on wills and —— — OS — perty, on the canal and railroads. 1,817 97 
povate trusts 810, 580; interest on deposites $15,237; $4,401,039 63 $4,173,492 75 Pax on R. estate & pers. property, 486,635 85 
Maine lands, exclusive of what is specially appro- (Albany Darly Advertiser. Brokers licenses, 5,482 97 
priated, $2,414, with some other small items. — Canal tolls, §445,662 19 
The expenditures for ordinary purposes amounted NEW JERSEY. Railroad tolls, 204,951 80 
to $351,550, leaving a surplns of revenue over ord-“ Bangs. The annual statements of the banks of Motive power tolls, 256,479 18 
nary expenditures, of $64,240. The following are | New Jersey have been rendered to the legislature. 907.093 12 
the largest items of this expenditure—legislature | They show that the aggregate circulation of the Tuam 934.764 83 
| $60,834; council $3,298; salaries established by law, | sixteen banks, east of and including Princeton, is Tax on writs, 37,652 76 
| including those of executive officers, judges of the $2,533,395. Their circulation is $701,797, and their Tax on certain officers, 6,254 68 
| supreme Judicial, common pleas, municipal and pro- actual specie in vaults, $271,393 89. Many banks Escheats, 1,225 46 
bate courts, registers of probate and sundry other have also large sums deposited to their credit in N. Fees of auditor general’s office, 17 97 
officers, $72,848; pauper accounts $42,351; interest | York city, (specie funds), and have on hand large Militia and exempt fines, 13 30 
on temporary and funded debt $46,076; county ba- amounts in bills of New York banks. Attempts Nicholson lands 890 60 
lances $22,793; militia services $25,241; and sundry | having been made to throw discredit upon the Dover Pas on coro analoci 37,058 29 
smaller items. bank, the directors, by a statement, show that their Fees e Sec. of Com. 364 80 
The extraordinary expenditures consisted of pay- liabilities, (except to stockholders), are only $48,584, Tac on salarios 1,505 97 
ments on assessments of Western Rail Road stock one 902 877 of specie funds at immediate con- Unknown A 55 00 
$500,000; payment of temporary loan $100,000; and | trol is 462, . f i : 4,423 87 
on e of scrip $286,488; payments to certain The governor had no message to communicate at niece llaneous, 1 
special funds 9231, 892. the opening of the legislative session. 80.608 40 
The extraordinary receipts consisted of temporary 82,780, 4 


PENNSYLVANIA. Balance on hand 30th Nov. 1841 1,109,932 24 


loan $100,000; sundry receipts appropriated to spe- 
Reuter notes. Harrisburg Jan. 9. A communi- 


cial funds, such as school fund, sinking fund, &c. 


n joans from banks to pay assessments on cation was received from the auditor general, in reply 68,890,540 64 
Vestern Rail Road stock 1 sales of scrip | to a resolution of the senate, from which it appears Biot 
for the same purpose $69,451; sales of scrip to re. that relief notes, to the amount of $211,542, have F 
deem old loan $166,543; and proceeds of land sales been funded since the adjournment of the last Jegis- | Commissioners of internal im- 
from the United States $25,807. The amount of the lature, on the following banks, viz: provement fund, $1,987,353 29 
_ public debt appears to have been increased, by the Harrisburg bank, $1.042, Farmers bank of Lancas-| Expenses of government, 329,337 61 
sum of $420,055, making an increased annual charge ter, $33,000, Mechanics bank of Philadelphia, 65,000 | Turnpikes, 1,600 00 
» for interest of 821, 600. bank ot Chester county, 50.000, Farmers and Me- Railroads, Canal Companies, &c. 30,105 86 
The actual debt of the state, consisting of serip is-| chanics? bank of Philadelphia, 62,000, total $211,542. | Militia Expenses, . 33,164 94 
sucd, of which the interest is payable from the state iladelphia North Amer; Pension and Gratuities, 44,151 66 
treasury, and of loans from banks, amounts to| Gian runo. The Philade phia North American Education, 315,372 43 
$1,207,091; the annual interest of which is 860,354. Says that a statement from the treasurer of the Gi- Loans 221,394 33 
5 i ve boya | rard fund has lately been made public, which fur- ere en Lonni 44.761 79 
The liability of the state in addition to the above nishes a practical comment upon the practical won- Eastern Penitentiary 14.506 00 
debt, on scrip issued to the Western, Eastern, Nor- ders of these days. The great sum of 2,000,000, Westen ac > 8.515 00 
mich and Worcester, Andover and Haverhill, and which was to have erected the magnificent monu- ouse of refuge 5,000 00 
Boston and Portland rail roads, the principal and in- ment to the memory of the bequeather, has dwindl- 55 sparks iow iene: 
terestof which are payable by those rail roads, ed to a pittance; $631,899 of it has been expended; a angine 5,007 62 
mounts to $9,050,000. As a security to the state the balance is in depreciated stocks whose market Convention to amend the cone 
far these liabilities, it has a pledge of the whole pro- „ale in abet 675,000. The $500,000 which was | Conventio 982 25 
perty of the several rail roads, all which are Pro io have made the Delaware front of Philadelphia} po hoats. 200 88 
ducing an annual income, adequate to meeting he the most imposing of river sides, is in stocks of a Gcolopioal survey 5,541 67 
interest on their respective loans, and some of them like character. The $10,000 which was to have ‘State Library ’ 2.357 84 
ee a handsome income to the WESC in warmed the fireside of many a poor housckeeper, Nicholson Estate, 2751 58 
e [Boston Adv. yielded in the year 8445 and is worth in the market Premiums on Silk 6,716 77 
The Boston municipal government organized on 85,600. The residuary fund of 8525, 655 of stock Militar : 62 66 
Monday last, and an inaugural address was delivered | and loans, yielded nothing during the year. How Seat ary eminent 2340 02 
by the mayor, Mr. Brimmer. ‘he debt of the city | much it is worth is a problem, that time, not mathe- Conve fe convicti. 908 62 
is $1,474,267 77. The expenses of the publie matics, mustdecide. The receipts into the treasury Conve ing fugitives, 1,366 64 
schools during the year were $120,488. There are during the year were $245,275 92. The balance in po) division, Pennsylva- 
inthe city 104 primary schools, with 6,441 Pupils, | the treasury at the end of the year was $34,562 66. nia canal, (special act) 97,747 85 
_ 4nd 13 grammar schools, with 6, 608 pupils. Who needs a better sermon than this upon the vanity Damages én public works, 27,984 48 
— of wealth? Domestic creditors, (under act 
CONNECTICUT. STATE TREASURER’s REPORT. We condense the 27th July, 1842,) . 1 25 = 
Stare CONVENTION. The delegates to the Whig | following statements from the report of Job Mann, | Miscellaneous, ’ 
late Convention met at Harford on the 25th inst. Esq., received in pamphlet form a few days ago: 
_ and organized by electing John A. Rockwell, of | The public debt is $39,120,128 50 $3,336,359 51 
Norwich, president, and gentlemen froin each coun-| And the public property is 37,155,049 16] Balance on hand 30th Novem- 
- Yin the state, vice presidents, A committee of one The receipts into the treasury for the ber 1842 554, 181 13 
fron each county was a pointed to prepare an ad-] year ending 30th November, 1842, 2,780 608 40 z ee 
dress and resolutions. The committee to report | Balance on hand that day, 1,109,932 24 $3,390,540 64 
-~ Candidates for state officers subsequently reported „5 [Pe loanian 
the following ticket: For governor, Roger S. Baldwin, Total, $3,890,540. 64 nnsy ? 
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LOUISIANA. 

The governor of this state has sent his message 
to the legislature. He says that the demands on the 
treasury for the current vear will execed the reccipts 
by $150.000. The official majority for Mouton, as 
governor is 1863 as counted by the legislature, and he 
was proclaimed governor of tne state. 


Banks. We learn, says the New Orleans Courier 
of the 29th ult. that the amount of specie then in the 
vaults of this city, was about $4,500,000, while the 
circulation of bank notes is Jess than 2,000,000 of 
dollars. This partly accounts for the scarcity of 
money, of which many complaints are still heard.— 
The banks do not feel authorised to increase their 
circulation, because much of the coin in their vaults 
comes under the head of special deposites. 

The Bank of Louisiana has in its vaults, specie 
amounting to $2,040 000, While her notes in circula- 
tion are only for the sum of 8450, 000. 


Nrw Orceans Banks. We condense the follow- 
ing from the monthly statement of the banks publish- 
ed by the board of currency: 

Banks. Last liabilities. 
( B’k of Louisiana 82,160 174 01 
Canal Bank 190,765 09 
. Carrolton Bauk 12,333 63 
City Bank 642,705 19 
Rare Bank 381.389 91 


Last assets. 
52,557, 155 13 
185,402 41 
101.501 17 
734.138 21 
397,816 94 
492,193 91 
1,679,096 41 
937,719 19 


Louia State Bank 641.180 34 
Meth & Trad. Bank 1,542,552 71 
749,782 53 


Specie Payin 


Union Bank 


6.130.383 41 
880.809 77 
314.534 97 


7,065,523 38 
258,760 609 
99,245 97 


Citizens’ Bank 
Consolidated Asso’n 


Total, 7.325.728 15 87,422,528 74 
Never have our banks been in a stronger position, 
and yet, owing to the total want of the first element 
of prosperity—confidence—never have our commu- 
nity suffered so grieviously from pecuniary embar- 
rassments. IM. O. Bee. 


GEORGIA. 

SrArE BANK. The resources of the bank of the 
state of Georgia and branches October 14th, amount- 
ed to §2,380.986 Of which were discounted notes, 
bonds, &c. 81, 283,930; bills of other banks 850,157; 
balances due between mother bank and brauches 
274.165; specie $201,261; &c. 

Liabilities, viz. capital stock, $1,500,000; bills in 
circulation 8249, 074; balances between mother and 
branches $257,446; discount account 43,584; indivi- 
dual depooites $208 972, &c. 


Taxation. The amount raised by direct taxation 
in the state is $229,000. The tax on slaves is 31! 
cents cach; on free negroes $4 each. ‘The tax on 
first quality land is 1 cent 2 1-7 mills per acre; on 
second quality 1 1-17 mills per acre. 


KENTUCKY. 

Treascner’s Rxroxr. We have before us the 
‘annual report of the treasurer of Kentucky.” which 
like all former communications from Mr. Davidson, 
presents a clear, and we have no doubt, a correct 
statement of the receipts and disbursements of the 
treasury during the last year. From this report, it 
appears, that the moneys received at the treasury, 
from the 11th of October, 1341, to the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1842, amount to the sum of 8429, 580 85. Add 
to this the amount on hand on the 1Uth of October, 
1841, 528.345 80, and we have the total sum of 
$457,926 66. From this deduct 5397, 038 96. the 
amount of warrafits drawn by the second auditor 
and paid at the treasury, during the above period, 
and we have a balance in the treasury of $61,837 69. 

The amount of funds received into the treasury, 
for internal improvement purposes, from the 10th of 
October, 1841, to the llth of October, 1842, was 
$431,439 00. Add to this $20,977 26, the amount 
in the treasury on the 10th of October, 1841, and 
we have the total sum of $452,816 26. Of this sum 
$435,771 28, has been duly disbursed, leaving in the 
treasury on the lOth of October, 1842, a balance 
for internal improvement purposes, of $17,044 98. 

The amount received, of the Lexington and Ohio 
rail road fund, through the Northern Bank of Ken- 
tucky, from the 18th of May, to the 10th of October, 
1842, was $50,370 00, the whole of which has been 
paid out in pursuance to warrants drawn by the 2d 
auditor. 


Ihe amount of moneys received in the treasury 
of the sinking fund from the 11th of October, 1841, 
to the 10th of October, 1842, was $245,097 47. From 
this deduct 8230, 257 59, the amount paid at the trea- 
sury in pursuance to warrants drawn by the second 
auditor, and the balance of this fund in the treasury, 


on the 10th of October last, was $34,839 88. 


The balance of the cducation fund as stated in the 
lastr ‘crt remains the same, viz: S3 95. 

‘Phe amount of the ordinary revenne reecived at 
the treasury from the 10th of October to the 318st of 
December. 1842, was §170.953 85, of which the sum 
of 876.549 84, has been paid out, leaving a balance 
in the treasury of $94,404 01. 

l- Uaysrille Eagle, Jan. 4. 
OHIO. 

Tue Banks. The charters of the following spe- 
cie-paying banks in this stata expired on the Ist inst: 

Franklin Bank of Cincinnati; Obio Life Insurance 
and ‘Trust company, (banking privileges of;) Dayton 
bank; Commercial Bank of Scioto; Bank of Marict- 
ta; Bank of Muskingum, Bank of Zanesville; Bel- 
mont bank of St. Clairsville; Farmers’? and Mechan- 
ics’ bank of Steubenville; Bank of Mount Pleasant; 
Columbiana bank of New Lisbon; Western Reserve 
bank; Franklin Bank of Columbus. 

Their circulation, at the date of the last reports 
by the banks, was, in all, $651,697; specie, $449,839. 

The charters of the following expire on the Ist 
January, 1844: 

Commercial Bank of Cincinnati; Bank of Geauga. 
Circulation $77,057; specie 60,254. 

The four following expire January Ist, 1850. 

Bank of Xenia; Bank of Wooster; Bank of Nor- 
walk; Bank of Sandusky. Circulation, 8557, 847; 
specie, $141,583. 

The following expire January Ist, 1854: 

Lafayette bank of Cincinnati; Clinton bank of Co- 
Jumbus. Circulation, 3290, 830; specie 141,325. 
And the following go out of existence January Ist, 

S35: 

Bank of Circleville; Bank of Massillon. 
tion, $326,722; specie, $77,282. 

The foregoing are compiled from the late report 
of the bank commissioners. We suppose there can 
be no doubt that the entire circulation of the banks, 
whose charters have expired, will be presented forth- 
with for redemption. Of course, those institutions 
will be under the necessity of immediately calling in 
their dues. The consequence will inevitably be ex- 
tensive pressure and distress throughout the stato. 

Has the legislature done well in this matter? 

[ Louisrille Journal. 


From the Cincinnati Republican. The following 
statement shows the amount of capital withdrawn 
from banking business in Ohio, by the expiration of 
the charters of the several banks mentioned; and we 
have added, in each case, the amount due them on 
discounted paper. This paper, from the necessity of 
the case, must now be paid by those indebted; and 
for the time it must produce serious embarrassment; 
for there is very little currency in circulation, and no 
specie. The banks left alive do not appear to be in 
a situation to extend Juans; and where the money is 
to come from to pay three inillions of debt to the 
banks whose charters have just expired, it puzzles 
us to foretel. 

The dithcullies of the case appeal to the good sense 
and sound discretion of all concerned. ‘There should 
be no panic; fur the banks defunct have means to 
pay their debts. If men of business are cramped in 
their efforts to meet their engagements, it should be 
remembered that their actual property is no less than 
it was before the banks expired: that their energy 
and capacity for business are not lost; and that a 
proper forbearance on the part of creditors may save 
many a good man from being ruined. 

Notes and Bills Capital 
Names of Banks. Discounted. Stock. 
Franklin Bank of Cineinnati $263,391 78 81.000.099 00 


Circula- 


Ohio Lite Insu'ce and Trust 532,622 41 622.255 00 
Dayton Bank 45,734 39 88, 100 75 
Bank of Marietta 185.177 82 180,8 60 
Franklin Bank of Columbus 142.929 52 412.250 00 
Conunereral Bank of Scioto 341,292 53 275.105 9] 
Bank of Muckingum 111.495 66 120,000 00 
Bank of Zanesville 120.104 27 230.460 7 


Belmont Bank of St. Clairsville 54,900 48 91.323 Sa 
Bank of Steubenville 177.015 18 224 659 00 
Bank of Mount Pleasant 53.575 00 40.195 OU 
Columbiana Bank 111.860 31 90,000 00 
Western Reserve Bank 170,700 79 195,602 50 


$3,046,859 14 {3.574.309 74 

Note. The foregoing statement is based upon 

examinations reported by the bank commissioners, 
made in September and October last. 


(From the New Lisbon Gazette.) 

Gone To THE Tomas. On Saturday last the 31st 
of December, 1842, the following bauks, all located 
within the state of Ohio, went out of existence, ow- 
ing to the expiration of their charters, and the refu- 
sal of the Joco foco democracy in the general assem- 
bly to renew them: 

Banks. New Lisbon; Life and Trust; Lancaster;* 


Com. bank of Lake Erie;* Canton;* German Bank of 


Wooster;* Mount Pleasant; Bank of Steubenville;* 
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Farmers’ and Mechanics? Bank Steubenville; Pans 
of Zanesville; Muskingum Bank: Marictta; Coin. 
Bank of Scioto, West Union;“ Gallipolis;* Chi iico- 
the; Frank. Bank of Columbus; Urbanna;* Das ten: 
Miami“ and Western Reserve, 21 banks with a 
capital each of $500,000, the Franklin bank of Cir- 
cinnati, capital $1,000,000 and Hamilton bank, caju- 
tal $300,000. Total 23 banks and 11,000,000 dollars 
capital. 

Here are 23 banks with an authorised banking 
capital of 11,000,000 dollars, which have been chosk- 
ed, strangled to death by Jocofocoism, within the 
past year! The people of Ohio are now complait- 
ing of the scarcity of money. If this is true, huw 
much cause will they have for doing likewise, wien 
the affairs of these 23 banks are fully closed. 118 
the exception of those ten which we have marked 
with a (*), these institutions have acted in good faith 


with their creditors, have always paid their liabili- | 
lies, and are now redeeming their issues with the 
precious metals. 


We have but eight banking institutions in actual 
operation in the state. We name them, as well as 
annex their actual capital stock: 
La Fayette bank of Cincinnati, 
Clinton bank of Columbus, 
Bank of Wooster, 

Bank of Circleville, 
Bank of Massillon, 

Bank of Norwalk, 

Bank of Sandusky, 

Bank of Xenia, 


81.009.000 00 
300.000 00 
29 325 85 
910.000 CO 
200.000 OO 
175.416 78 
100.000 00 
100.000 00 


Total capital, Q2, 304,747 63 
Will this amount of banking capital supply the 


vacuum which is occasioned by the expiration of 23 
charters? Let eye man answer this question to his 


own conscience! This is a time for sound argu- 
ment and rational reascn. The day of fancy and de- 
lusion—of simhol and demagogueism, is past! 

Again—If the people of Ohio could scarcely pay 
their annual stipends in the shape of taxes, when 
some 30 or 35 banks were in actual operation, how 
is it possible that they will be able to pay them now? 
Let rational men look before they leap—count the 
cost of humbuggery and deception, betore it be for- 
ever too late! We have no taxes to pay ourself. but 
we have a fellow feeling for those who hare suffered, 
and will suffer again. 


[From the Ohio Statesman. ] 

There is a great misapprehension in the public 
mind in relation to the expired banks. Eleven of 
them will. by paying out specie, increase the amount 
of circulation 8150, 000, allowing for lost paper.— 
The Trust company is really not affected in any wax, 
except that her power to issue paper ceases. The 
following table is important at this ime, and will um 
deceive thousands. In fact, no one will searcely 
ever know that the charters of these banks have ex- 
pired only as they may hear it spoken of. These 
banks had really wound themselves up, and were 
worse than useless. We should have new institu- i 
tions, if any, according to the principles of Lathain’s „ 
bill, to which the democracy assented during the last j7 
campaign: 0 
Tuble of the specie and circulation of the thirteen benks 4, 

that expired Jun. 1, 1843, taken from the bank state- 1. 

ment of Nov. 30, 1842. t 

dHeeie. Ci. L 
$139,900 eii 
12.614 VA 


Franklin bank of Cincinnati 
Dayton bank 


Bank of Marietta 15,947 41.201 
Bank of Muskingum 3.070 8.4005 
Bank of Zanesville 4.705 11.30 
Belmont bank of St. Clairsville 13,205 99.47 
Fars’ & Meche? bank, Steubenville 64,06 14.95 
Bank of Mt. Pleasant 7,307 8557 
Columbiana bank of New Lisbon 16.315 Tony 
Franklin bank of Columbus 34.104 81.77 
Western Reserve bunk 34,320 19,945 


856 7-3 $251,419 
251,419 


Specie in eleven banks 
Circulation of thirteen banks 


Excess of specie over circulaticn 105.364 


Commercial bank of Scioto 

Ohio Life insurance & Trust co. 

Specie and circulation in eleven 
banks above named 


$26,267 119.974 
66,789 273.19 


396,783 251.419 


$449,839 $644.59 

The average amount of notes lost and destreved 
would not be less than 85.000 to each bank, makin 
a total loss of 365.000. This amount should be d 
ducted from the circulation. 

COMMERCIAL BANK OF Scioto. This is one of 1 
banks whose charters have recently expired. R 
ports have been raised which have tended to disers 
dit its paper; and we have seen.it quoted in the Cin 


ti 


> 
„ = 
Hew ao nie al % per dont. discount. Leis las 
MM probably been done to enable either the bankers or 
15 43 lo cheat the community. If this be so, it is 
dishonorable in those concerned; for it is supposed 
u Hat the bank has the means of discharging its la- 
k. bilities. We have understood that agents have al- 
wy teady been along, purchasing its paper at 10 to 12; 
percent. discount. 
vy We have seen a certified statement of the Com- 
ve mercial bank of Scioto, dated January 2d, from 
n Which we glean the following items: 
a. Notes in circulation, $113,096; due to banks, 
48,383, due to depositors, 3558; immediate liabili- 
a ties, $117,037. 
« To meet this they have: Specie, $8,641; due from 
eee Total amount of available means, 
5 As a collateral security for the ultimate redemp- 
v tion of their circulation the bank has due her $337,287 
iof notes and bills discounted; $154,041 of which is 
„fin suit. If these discounted notes and bills are in 
_{keeping with some of the assets put down in their 
stalement, note holders may not look fora very ear- 
\ liquidation of their claims. We find among the 
means of the bank, certificates of deposite for $13,- 
000 in broken banks, and about $7,000 of broken 
bank paper. We are at a loss to see how they sus- 
tained their credit so long in such a condition as the 


statement presents. [ Pitlsburg Gaz. 
We learn from an article in the Cincinnati Ga- 

` zette that while the credit of the state of Ohio has 
deen preserved, by the punctual payment of the in- 
rest on its debt, no part of the interest has been 
pid by the sale of state bonds. The resources of 
te state, out of which its debts may be paid, are 
very large; but it yet remains to be seen whether the 
legislature will make the proper appropriations to 
Hat end. The state contains an area exceeding 

40,000 square miles, or about 25,600,000 acres. The 

arable land is estimated at 20,000 000 of acres, and 
_ dearly all of this is of uncommon fertility. 

The increase of population from 1810 to 1820, 
was 350,674, and from 1820 to 1830, 356,245, and 
from 1830 to 1840, 577,482. The increase from 
1820 to 1840, amounting to near a million, is attri- 
uted mainly to the influence of the works of inter- 
tal improvement. The present population is be- 
leved to be 1,800,000. 
The true value of the real estate, subject to taxa- 
ten, is not less than 8400, 000, 000; and that of per- 
smal property not less than 5150, 000, 000 — mak ing 
an aggregate of * subject to taxation. 
Fhe exports of the state are set down at $20,000,- 
per annum, which 1s believed to be far below 
the true amount, inasmuch as the exports from Cin- 
einnati alone exceed half that amount. 

The funded debt of Ohio is, in round numbers 
$15,000,000, and the annual interest thereon 900,000 
dollars. 

Her resources, besides taxation, are 717} miles of 
Bavizable canals, and 91 miles of slackwater naviga- 
ton, traversing regions of unsurpassed fertility, be- 
undes stocks in various road and canal companies. 
| The state owns about 118,000 acres of the Miami 
anal lands, and about 155.000 acres of Wabash and 
Erie canal lands—which are worth more than half a 
million. 

THE FINANCIAL prospect in Ohio, though gloomy, 
isnot without hope. The state has $1,400,000 of 
immediate Jiabilities, in addition to her funded debt, 

io meet which means must be provided by the pre- 
seat legislature, or the credit of the state must suf- 
fer. But although the legislature has been in session 
fix weeks, no plan has been proposed, nor any effort 
made, to provide the means to pay these debts. At 
this crisis, when all the resources of the state re- 
quire to be husbanded, when credit needs the fos- 
tering hand of the government, when capital is so 
Mich wanted, twelve banks, in good credit and 
sound condition, have been driven into liquidation, 
end four millions of capital paralized into total in- 
action—while the remaining four millions, in the 
banks whose charters have not expired, are rendered 
equally inefficient by the perverse action of the le- 
gislature. That such consummate misrule will be 
acquiesced in by an intelligent people is not probable. 
[N. F. . imer. 


INDIANA. 

SrArx BANK. The Cincinnati Gazette says a re- 
cent report of this bank shows its condition to be 
ound and strong, entitling the notes of the bank to 
conidence. The circulation of the bank has been 
reduced, between the Ist uf March last and the Ist 
f November, from 592, 736, 125 to 81, 732, 518—a re- 
uction of more than one million of dollars, while 
heir specie has only been reduced within the same 
eriod, 3329. 476. 

SusPENDED pert. The Wayne County Record 
ontains an abstract of the report of M. E. Bright, 


. — 
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state agent on the suspended debt of Indiana. ‘This 
debt is about four millions, and if care be taken, about 
halfa million may be made out of the collaterals 
held by the state. The whole number of bonds is- 
sued. for all purposes whatever, is 14,909, amounting 
to $12,593,258, of which only $8.592,258 have been 
aid tothe state. The balance, 84, 000.000, is what 
is termed the suspended debt, and grew out of the sale, 
(made contrary to law) of Bonds, on a credit. 


ILLINOIS. 
CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF ILLINOIS, Nov. 1, 1842. 


Liabilities. 
State stock, ‘ z ; $1,000.000 00 
Individual stock, . . . 342,000 00 
Circulation, ; 3 ‘ 757,000 00 
U.S. treasurer, i ; 5 5 40 00 
Unclaimed dividends, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,908 00 
; 88,643 00 


Individual deposites, 


Due other banks, . 11,684 00 
Discount, exchange, &c., s 4 22,092 00 
Surplus fund, ; . 126.938 00 


43,300,386 02 
$1,170,619 00 


Means. 
Bills discounted, 


Bills exchange, 302,842 00 
Suspended debt ; ‘ 133,869 00 
Illinois bonds and scrip, 1 370,848 00 
Bank and insurance stock, . 11,205 00 
Due ſrom banks, ‘ 44,853 00 
Branch balances, . 11,982 00 
Real estate, , : . 08,661 00 
Incidental expences. T 6,892 00 
Specie, . ; i 

Notos of other banks ` 2,605 60 209,942 00 


62,300,386 02 


CONDITION OF THE STATE BANK OF ILLINOIS, Dec. 


1, 1842. 

Liabilities. 
Capital stock owned by the state, $2,100,000 00 
Capital stock owned by individuals, 1.537,500 00 
Real eatate fund, 200,900 00 
Surplus fund, 90,000 00 
Discount, exchange, interest, &., 280.497 38 
Unclaimed dividends, 772 00 
Canal commissioners, 9,316 84 
Checks outstanding, 4,828 14 
Due to other banks, 5,866 04 
Circulation; 1,454,279 00 
Individual depositors, 75,918 40 
$5,758,977 80 


Assels to meet liabilities. 


ASE. 


The following expenditures were made last year: 


Detroit and Grand River road, $2,714 93 
Improvement of Grand & Maple rivers, 870 20 
Northern rail road, l 3,014 65 
Clinton and Kalamazoo canal, 538 28 
Southern rail road, 53.824 24 
Central rail road, 110,534 77 


Total, $170,546 53 
These improvements it is the purpose of Michigan 
to push forward as fast as she can. The governor 
says, “Michigan while tho virtue of her population 
remains, will never refuse acknowledgment to her 
just debts, nor fail] to make payment when the means 
are-in her power.” 
42üä . —— .-ĩã— A a ... TS ———0 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

THE HUANO. The following-description of this 
new article of traffic from South America is taken 
from a letter from Mr. Wheelwright to the secretary 
of the National Institute at Washington: 

The huano of which you have a specimen No. 2, 
has recently attracted great attention; no less than 
40,000 tons having been shipped to England during 
the last fifteen months as manure. Much discus- 
sion has arisen as to its nature, but the received 
opinion at present is that it is bird's dung. It is 
found on the islands adjacent to the coast of Peru in 
such enormous quantities as to induce much scepti- 
cism as to its origin. In some places it lies from 80 
to 100 feet in depth; feathers and egg shells are fre- 
quently found deeply buried in it; it was used as a 
manure by the Indians long before the conquest, and 
without it the valleys of Peru would be almost deso- 
late; it is pungent in the extreme, and if used in large 
quantities, burns and destroys vegetation, while in 
smaller quantities it vivifies and gives extraordinary 
rapidity to growth. I have not its analysis before 
me, I am sorry to say, to forward you. 


REPORT ON THE LATIMER CASE. 
From the Norfolk Beacon. 

At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of this Bo- 
rough and the surrounding country, held at the Town 
Hall, on the 31st day of December, 1842, pursuant to 
the call of the mayor, to receive the report of the 
committee of twenty-four, raised by the meeting on 
the 6th of the same month, — 

Miles King, esq., mayor, president. 

Col. Wm. Garnett and Charles H. Shield, esq. vice 
presidents. 

John H. Butler, James F. Hunter and Lloyd W. 
Williams, esqrs., secretaries. 

The meeting being car organized, the report of 


Bills discounted, $826 344 80 the committee was rea by its author, John A. 
Bills of exchange, 118,314 57 Chandler, esq., of Portsmouth, and the report of the 
Loans an real estate, 219,663 70 sub-committce, from the pen of John N. Tazewell, 
Suspended debt, 563,742 2 | esq., of Norfolk, was read by one of the secretaries, 
Real estate, ; 1,036,083 46 after which both reports were unanimously adopted. 
Real estate subject to redemption, 108.577 89 | The meeting was also addressed in a masterly and 
Stock of the state of Illinois, 1,686,000 00| effective manner by S. T. Sawyer, esq., a member of 
Scrip of the state of Illinois, 17,534 00 | the Norfolk bar, and John A. Chandler, esq., of the 
Due by state of Illinois, 292,373 17 Portsmouth bar. The following resolutions were then 
Due by fund commissioner of same. 156,496 42 offered and unanimously adopted: 
Stock of the bank taken for doubtful , Resolved, That one thousand copies of the reports 
debts, 170,000 00 and accompanying documents, be printed under the 
Due by other banks, 27,312 42 superintendence of the committee, and that a copy 
Branch balances, 777 76 be transmitted to the governor of each state in the 
Casi, viz: union, one copy be forwarded to each member of the 
Notes of other banks, $23,179 00 general assembly of Virginia, three hundred copies 
Specie, 491,958 22——---515,137 22! be sent our representative in congress, to be distribu- 


$5,753,977 80 
Upon the examination of the above statcinent, it 
will be perceived that the immediate liabilities of the 
state bank are: 
Ist, Notes in circulation, $1,454,279 00 
2d, Amount due depositors, 75,918 40 
3d, Amount duecanal commissioners, 
other banks and outstanding checks, 
and unclaimed dividends, 20,783 02 
Making in the aggregate, 81.550980 42 
To pay which she has in immediate available as- 
sets only $515,137 22, being a fraction less than 333 
cents to the dollar. 


MICHIGAN. 

The message of governor Barry to the legislature, 
says the Cincinnati Gazette, is rather long. The 
amount of the state debt he puts at $3,585,334 24. 
The scheme of internal improvement proposed some 
time ago, and in part acted upon, is abandoned. Ot 
those works only two, the Central and Southern rail 
road, yield a revenue. The former is finished from 
Detroit to Jackson, a distance of about eighty miles, 
and the nett earnings for that period have been about 
six per cent. on the original cost. The latter is com- 


ted by him among the members of congress, and that 
the remaining copies be distributed by the chairman 
of the committee. 

Resolved, That the editors of all the newspapers 
published throughout the U. S., and be they are here- 
by requested, to publish the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, with the reports of the committee. 

Resolved, That this meeting do now adjourn. 

MILES KING, president. 


Wu. GARNETT, : 

CuarLEs H. SHIELD, l vice presidens, 
Joux H. BrTLER, 

Jas. F. Hunter, secrelaries. 
Liorp W. WILLIAMS, 


The committee appointed by the mecting hold at 
the court house, in the borough of Norfolk, on the 
6th of December, 1842, to consider the matters re- 
ferred to them, beg leave to report, that a few days 
afterwards they convened and constituted a sub-com- 
mittee of their body, consisting of John N. Tazewell, 
Jno. A. Chandler, Jno. P. Leigh, Jno. S. Millson, and 
Tazewell Taylor, to ascertain the facts relating to 
the case. The accompanying report made by these 
gentlemen, after a most diligent investigation, has 
been received and adopted by the committee at large. 
By that document, it clearly appears, that the failure 
of J. B. Gray, to obtain his fugitive slave Latimer, 


pleted only 36 miles, between Monroe and Adrian. arose not ſrom any defect in the constitution of the 
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United States, but a want of fidelity to the high and 
solemn behest of that instrument, in a considerable 
portion of the population of Boston. and the inade- 
quacy of the poe ioni of the act of congress, passed 
on the 12th of February, 1793. Upon an attentive 
examination of all the facts and circumstances it is 
confidently believed, that no one, whose mind is op- 
en to conviction, can doubt that if congress had pro- 
vided for the safe custody of the slave, whilst the in- 
vestigation was pending before the federal tribunals 
in that city for the obtainment of the certificate to 
authorize his remaval to Virginia—or, if the citizens 
of Boston had remained quiet and obedient to the law, 
imperfect as it undoubtedly is, Mr. Gray would have 
been restored to the possession of his property, guar- 
antced to him, in the most solemn manner, by the 
fundamental charter of the land—That he was finally | 
coerced to abandon his title, by a release of all his | 
claims, is a matter which, in no wise, impairs the 
importance of the question. Indeed, this circum- 
ttance enhances its interest, in the estimation of 
your committee—for if the release had never been 
executed, it is evident, he could still not have obtain- 
ed his slave, and that without it, his own personal 
liberty would have been seriously jeoparded. In 
this aspect, it is apparent, that the owner of a fugi- 
tive, seeking his recovery at the north, has not only 
been prevented from obtaining his property, but, that 
in the very prosecution of his claim, he, himself, 
would have been imprisoned at the suit of his own 
slave, if the unexpscted kindness of a stranger, who 
nerously became his bail, had not relieved him 
hat such a total perversion of one of the plainest 
provisions of the federal constitution, can long be 
tolerated by the south, is out of the question. 

The third paragraph of the second section of the 
fourth article of the constitution of the United States, 
provides, that ‘‘no person held to service or labor in 
one state, under the laws thereof, escaping into ano- 
ther, shall in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.“ Shall be delir- 
ered up, is the requirement of the constitution. By 
whom? not by the state authorities; for the decision 
of the supreme court of the United States in the 
case of Prigg ys. state of Pennsylvania, reported in 
16 Peters, is, that all state regulations and Jaws upon 
the subject are void. By whomthen? Certainly by 
the authorities of the federal government, whose so- 
lemn duty it is fearlessly to enforce this important 
provision of the constitution. To this end, it is in- 
vested with full power to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying the same into 
execution. 

The act of February 12th, 1793, before referred 
to, and which is the only one relating to this clause 
of the constitution ever passed by congress, enacts, 
that “when a person held to labor in any of the U. 
States, or in either of the territories, on the north- 
west or south of the river Ohio, under the laws there- 
of, shall escape into any of the said states or terri- 
tories, the person to whom such labor or service may 
be due, his agent or attorney, is hereby empowered 
to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and to 
take him or her before any judge of the circuit or 
district courts of the United States, residing or being 
within the state or before any magistrate of a coun- 
ty, city, or town corporate, wherein such seizure or 
arrest shall be made, and upon proof to the satisfac- 
tion of such judge or magistrate, either by oral testi- 
mony or affidavit taken before and certified by a ma- 
gistrate or any such state or territory, that the per 
son so seized or arrested, doth, under the laws of 
the state or territory from which he or she fled, owe 
service or labor to the person claiming him or her, it 
shall be the duty of such judge or magistrate to give 
a certificate thereof to such claimant. his agent, or 
attorney. which shall be sufficient warrart for re- 
moving the said fugitive from labor, to the state or 
territory from which he or she fled.” 

When this act was passed, such was the reverence 
entertained for the federa) constitution by the people 
of all of the states; such the universally recognized 
right of the owner of slaves to recover them where- 
ever found; and such the abiding belief on the mind 
of the national legislature, that this right could not be 
misunderstood or seriously jeoparded; that it merely 
empowered the owner of the slave, his agent or at- 
torney, to seize or arrest him, and to take him before a 
judge of the circuit or district court of the U. States, 
or before any magistrate, who. upon being satisfied of 
the claim of the owner, should give him a certificate 
authorizing the removal of the slave to the state from 
which he had fled. It dispenses with all warrants or 
other process for the arrest of the fugitive, and at 
once created the owner, his agent or attorney, the 
constitutional to seize the slave, and to 
take him beforea judge or magistrate. But unfor- 
tunately for the present time, and the supremacy of 
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the constitution, it gave him no adequate protection | deputy should be required to accompany the owner, 
after he had thus carried him before the judge, as; his agent or attorney, to the line or any other part 
the recent developments in Boston, have beyond of the state where the owner, his agent or attorney, 
doubt demonstrated. ` | may require, and there to deliver to him his slave. 
It is true that the act further declares, that any] This would place the slave at the commencement 
‘aan who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct or | of his arrest, throughout the whole proceedings be- 
inder such claimant, his agent or attorney in so seiz- | fore the judge, and whilst he necessarily remained 
ing or arresting such fugitive from labor, or shall in the state, in the custody of the law; and by suitable 
rescue such fugitive from such claimant, his agent, enactments, that custody as well as the subseq der.: 
or attorney, when so arrested pursuant to the au- custody of the owner, his agent or attorney, until he 
thority herein given or declared; or shall harbor or reached his own state, could be so effectually pro- 
conceal such person, after notice that he or she was tected, that scarcely any individual, however evil 
a fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, shall, for either disposed he might be, would have the hardihood to 
of the said offences, forfeit and pay the sum of five attempt to disturb it. Congress might also at the 
hundred dollars—which pene may be recovered | same time provide, that if the marshal or his de po- 
by and for the benefit of such claimant, by action of) ties should find any difficulty as to a safe place for 
debt in any court proper to try the same; leaving the custody of the slave, the forts, arsenals, custom 
moreover to the persons claiming such labor or ser- houses, naval vessels, and revenue cutters, should 
vice his right of action for or on account of the said | respectively, with the sanction of the judge. be ap- 
injuries, or either of them. l propriated for such custody. By such a law, auxili- 
Notwithstanding these penalties, it is by no means | ary to the present, the constitutional guarantee would 
certain, that the individuals who from time to time | be enforced, and harmony upon this delicate and ex- 
assembled in Boston, with the avowed object of over- | citing subject restored to the country. 
awing Mr. Gray, and, if necessary, to rescue his} In 88 as the matter is of intense interest 
slave from his possession, however they may have to the whole commonwealth, your committee re- 
disturbed the peace and good order of Massachu- | commend that this report, and that of the sub- com- 
setts, and however reckless they may have been of: mittee, with all the Teese ata appended to it, be 
the constitution of their country, which emphatically | transmitted to his excellency the governor of Vir- 
declares that a slave thus circumstanced “shall be de- ginia, with a request that he lay the same before the 
livered up,” violated the provisions of the act in ques- legislature, in whose wisdom and patriotism they 
tion. For it may be said that they did not thereby have an abiding confidence, that the subject will be 
“obstruct or hinder such claimant, his agent or attor- | disposed of ina manner commensurate with its im- 
ney, in seizing or arresting the slave;” as he was al- portance. 
ready seized and arrested, and that they did not (lit- 
erally) rescue such fugitive from his owner, agent 
or attorney.” 


1 appointed “to investigate careful- 
; all the facts connected with the case of the fugi- 
The duty, the imperative duty devolves upon con- tive slave George Latimer, and report the same, ae 
gress to remedy the evil complained of—an evill ether with any other matters they may deem pro- 
which, if not remedied. it requires no great intelligence | per in the premises,” respectfully report, that in the 
to foresee, will break asunder the bands of this union. performance of the duty assigned 1 they ex- 
If, with all the . we m 5219 out x amined carcfully all the statements relating to this 
the north to the slaves of the south to desert the case which could be procured, and after an attentive | 
service of their masters, when their abode is discov- comparison of these, and a patient and diligent in-: 
° » i ’ 5 
ered. and they are actually arrested, there be NO: quiry into every source of information which was 
means of holding and removing them to their master’s | accessible to the committee, they embodied in the 
residence, it is obvious that the alternative must soon form of a narrative all the essential matters involre | £ 
be presented to the people of the slaveholding states | ed in this case, and now submit the same to the cor , C 
whether, they will submit to habitual violations of; sideration of their fellow-citizens. am 
their rights, guaranteed by the constitution of the! The committee, however, deem it proper to say, t 
country, involving the utmost excitement of feeling, that they regarded their orders of appointment as |w 
and the frequent losses of valuable property, or will limiting their inquiries into this case as that of a fu- 
a the union. ii in not. gitive slave, and although the subject of this contro J: 
This momentous PVE TAE ae i no", | versy has been also regarded as a fugitive felon—in foi 
however, debate upon; trusting that an all-wise pro-! support of which charge evidence would have ‘ie 


vidence will so enlighten the public mind, and guide p fered.” whi 1 5 ; 
he deliberations of the. ee pe Aas considered Di one of top- A 


al yin th tent intelligence, “ful iusiv 
due enforcement of the constitutional provision in| fy 3 F;jͤũê⁸!' 


i . sufficient ata primary examination to bold thè ; 
aia that such an alternative will never be pre- party to answer, but enough to have warranted a ! 


Jury in returning a verdict of guilty’—vet, as this | ri 
The redress to be sought, at least for the present, part of the case has been acted upon by the govern- f ec 
ought to be an appeal to congress. The constitu- 


| I or of the state, in the mode pointed out in the fede | bs 
tional power of that body to provide effectual enact- ral constitution, and as there is obvious impropriety { th 
ments, That a person held to service or labor in 


or in making upon the public mind, impression of the { th 
one state, under the laws thereof, escaping into ano- | guilt or innocence of a person whose case, it is hop f s 
ther, shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to ed, will be hereafter disposed of by the proper cris] d 


whom such service or labor may be due,” cannot, k minal courts of the commonwealth; the committee į ty 
most willingly restricted their enquiries to the pout h: 


is presumed, be doubted by any one. Has it so pro- 
vided? The facts stated in the report of the uo: referred to, and did not claim, under the more com- th 
prehensive clause of the resolution under which they th 


committee conclusively show that it has not; for a 
clearer title to a slave cannot be exhibited through- act, the right to extend their examination into the |e 
| other branch of the case. . 


out the universe, and notwithstanding he was seized 
and arrested, and carried before a judge of the ſede- - George Latimer, the person in question, was born 1 the 
the slave of Edward Latimer, and after several . jo 


ral court, yet his master could not hold him. 

In examining into the matters referred to them, your changes of owners, became, in January, 1839, the | Gt 
committee have thought that they would not comply property of James B. Gray, by purchase at the price far 
with the just expectation of the public, by merely of eight hundred dollars from his then owner, Wa. v 
reporting in what manner and by what means Mr. Mallory. The committee do not deem it necessary | ty 
Gray had been prevented from regaining his propor- to trace the title to this slave through all the trans- Gr 
ty, but that they ought to suggest some specific legis- fers from his first to his last owner—they, however, 3y 
lation upon the subject. The simplest and most fea- carefully enquired into it, and pronounce Mr. Gray a0 x 
sible enactment that congress could make, it occurs title to have been as good and perfect as any which} fy 
to your committee, would be to provide, in addition was ever submitted to their examination, and the] w 
to the existing law, that when a fugitive slave shall | proof to sustain it abundantly clear enough to caus y; 
escape into another state, or into one of the | the prompt and decisive rejection of Latimer’s chinf v 
ries of the United States, that the owner, his agent] to be free under some supposed deed of emancip f 
or attorney. shall, if in his opinion it be necessary tion. ty 
to recover the slave, apply to ee of the cir- The slave, after a previous and almost successi f w 
cuit or district courts of the United States, residing attempt to escape from his master, ran away a IU 
or being within the state or territory where such | cond time on the 4th of October last. and travel! 


slave shall be, who shall thereupon be required to northward arrived in Boston on the 7th of the sif à 
month. On the next day, (the 8th,) he was seent | ay 


issue his precept, commanding the marshal of the 
court to arrest, or if already arrested by the owner, the post office in that city by Wm. R. Carperth . 
his agent or attorney, to take into his custody, such who had been in the employment of Mr. Gray, du f) 
slave, and forthwith bring him before the said judge, | was then a resident in Boston, and upon being xf df 
with authority to such marshal to appoint tempora- costed by C., to whom he was well known, he off u 
rily as many deputies as he may think proper to ef- ginally denied all knowledge of his interrogator, A * 
fect the object; that the marshal or his deputies shall claimed to be a free man named Albert Ma-. y 
hold the slave until the judge shall finally decide Upon being more elosely questioned, however. V 
upon the claim, and that if the certificate for his re- Mr. Carpenter, he ultimately admitted that he vn 
| moval should be given, the marshal in person or by the slave of Mr. Gray, and that he had run am 
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km feom his master’s service a few days before that ects sought to be obtained by the proceedings were, | The committee have ſorborne to refer to the eflort 
dv. meeting. This information was immediately com- | Ist, the substitution of a bond for Latimer's person; to obtain Latimer's freedom by the offer of money 
tro municated by Carpenter to Gray, who at once went | and, 2d, the trial in January next. of the question of to the jailor to allow him to escape, as this and 
io: in pursuit of Latimer, and arrived in Boston on the; Latimer’s freedom before a jury in the court of com- other matters of minor importance may be gathered 
w 18th of October. Procuring the arrest and deten- mon pleas of Massachusetts. The jailor refusing to from the statements of Gray and Bowditch, which, 
ur, sion of the slave through the agency of the police liberate Latimer, in obedience to this writ, a second | together with that of Austin, and the other papers 
fer. officers of Boston, Mr. Gray, on the 19th, applied to ; writ of habeas corpus was obtained from the chief hereto annexed, they ask to be taken as part of this 

ry E. G. Austin, esq., a lawyer of that city, to aid him justice of the court of common pleas; and upon hear- | report. ; 
re “as his legal adviser, in obtaining possession of his ing the case on the return of this writ, it was decid-| Ju conclusion, the committee would observe, that, 
2. property, and also then charges upon Latimer that ed that the state law, as far as it was applicable to While the rights of Mr. Gray have been invaded, 
LER fe “had stolen from his (Gray’s) store in Norfolk.” the present case, was, by the decision of the supreme | and his property in fact taken away by a mob, whose 
Rr Being fully satisfied that both charges made by Mr. court of the United States, void; and Latimer was | proceedings have been marked as well by the ab- 
xi Gray were true, and that an attempt to retain Lati- ; again committed to jail on the 5th November. Mr. sence of decency and intelligence as by a disregard 
mer in custody by force of the authority which is Gray was ready with the proofs to establish his own- | of the constitution of the United States and the rights 


i 
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given to the master over his fugitive slave, would be | ership of Latimer, but in consequence of the serious 


Mr. Gray’s fugitive slave, adding to this case a writ- tions of Latimer’s counsel, that they wished to send 


ten promise to pay the jailor the amount that should 
become due tor Latimer’s board while in jail. | 


Even at this early stage of the proceedings, some | that they were about to present some new questions 


popular excitement had been engendered; and, at in law. | 


the obtention of the warrant spoken of, “a crowd | This is the last step in the case, which, 80 far as 
had assembled around the court house, to the num- the committee know or believe, was taken before any 
ber of nearly three hundred, mostly male blacks, Court or in compliance with any law. From the 
to prevent the slave being moved out of the city! date of the postponcment of this cause by Judge 
that night; and, “to quiet their fears,” Mr. Austin | Sprague (7th November,) to the 17th of the same 
had to “pledge his word? “that Mr. Gray would Month, nothing appears to have been done by either 
take no steps not authorized and sanctioned by law.” | party. On the evening of the day last named, Mr. 
On the same evening, a writ of habeas corpus | Austin was informed that an effort was being made 
was issued by the chief justice of the supreme court to procure the removal from ofice of the jailor, for 
of Massachnsetts, the return to which, disclosed ;#etaining Latimer in the public jail, without any 
that Latimer was held in custody, “by virtue of two, legal warrant for so doing, and that the jailor was 
precepts:” first, a warrant of the police court, in in momentary expectation of receiving from his 
which he was charged asa fugitive from justice, | Principal (sheriff of Suffolk county,) an order for 
from the state of Virgmia“ —and second, Grav's his liberation. It was also known to Mr. A., that 
written appointment (neretoſore described) of mme A Writ of habeas corpus had been moved for, to bring 
jailor, a police othicer, to be his agent, and. in that! Latimer before the court to testify on the trial of 
character, to retain Latimer as his (Gray's) slave. the person arrested (as was before stated) for rio- 
Upon the hearing of this case, witnesses were ex- tous procecdings on the 20th October, and that 
amined, proving Latimer to be the property of Mr. the jator bad determined that Latimer, if taken out 
Gray; and the court, composed of “all the justices of | Of jail under this writ, should not be again received 
the supreme court,” without giving any opinion upon | there. 
the other point in the case, decided, that Latimer.“ To attempt to keep Latimer in the city in any 
was legally in custody of Gray’s agent.” other place but the jail, was at once to raise the sig- 
During this trial, the court house was surrounded | nal for riot, if not bloodshed; and as Mr. Grav was 
by a large crowd, “consisting almost entirely of : 
blacks, who did not hesitate to give vent to their 
feelings, in no measured language; and, “the re- 
turn of Latimer to jail, was attended with riotous 
proceedings,” resulting in the arrest of several per 
sons. 
On the following day (the 21st) Latimer was car- 


in custody there until the day appointed by Judze 
Sprague for the trial—21st Nov.—without the consent 
of the sherifl, whose purposes had been indicated in 


Mr. Austin sought to obtain for him some compensa- 
tion for his slave of whom it was now plainly seen 


to Norfolk for testimony tending to shew that Lati- | 
mer had been emancipated by a former owner, and | 
0 


informed that there was no way of keeping Latimer 


the rumor to which reference has before been made, 


of a citizen; yet the courts of Massachusctts and a 


Ri 

tie attended with great difficulty, Mr. Austin ‘entered a, iliness of Judge Story. the examination of the case was member of her bar have fully met the responsibili- 
wx complaint against Latimer for stealing,” upon which postponed. On the 7th day of the same month, an ties and dutics of their offices, and seem by so doing 
ta a Warrant was issued to a police officer, to whom at application for a certificate of the kind previously | to have drawn upon themselves the shameless invee- 
en the same time Austin “gave a written authority sought from Judge Story, was made to Judge Sprague tives of persons who appear to be ignorant of the 
tg} signed by Mr. Grav, to detain Latimer as a fugitive lof the district court of the U. States who assigned fact that the freedom which they profess 10 love cun 
m| from his service ana labor, and another paper sim the 21st of November, for the hearing of the cause, only consist with a proper respect for the rights of 
w} Jarly signed, requesting the jailor to hold Latimer as granting this delay in consequence of the representa- others, and that it is licentiousness and not liberty 


which would substitute the capricious desires of a 
mob for the laws of the land and that constitution of 
government, which all of them probably had sworn to 


sustain. 


“JOUN QUINCY ADAMS AND TEXAS. 


From the Clarksville (Texas) Standard, Dec. 10. 

This eminent statesman, in addressing his constitu- 
ents upon a late occasion, animadverted at considera- 
ble lenzth upon the diplomatic relations of the United 
States with this country and Mexico. This portion 
of his address max be found upon our first page, and 
will be read with interest, for the force, perspicuity 
and eloquence which always characterize the efforts 
of the author, and as evincing the feeling and opin- 
ions of a most troublesome, indefatigable and mis- 
ſchie vous faction, of which Mr. Adams is a prominent 
leader—we mean the abolitionists. The gentleman 
seems to entertain a very decided ill will to this coun- 
trv, and a partial feeling towards Mexico, and all the 
inferences he draws, are governed and colored by 
those feelings, and the premises from which they 
are drawn, are in several instances incorrect. We 
do not propose to attempt a refutation of his remarks 
in rezular succession, we have not the documentary 
evidence for such a purpose, at hand; but some of his 
statements are so palpably incorrect, that they should 
not pass unanswered. For instance, the gentleman 
sets out by stating that the revolution in this country 
was the result of a long settled and labored project 
of president Jackson, and that the present executive 
of this country was expatriated for the express pur- 
pose of eftecting it. Now itis within the knowledge 
of every man at all familiar with the career of pre- 
sident Houston, that he expatriated himself for pri- 


ried before the police court, and an examination 
commenced into the charge of felony, upon which he 
had been arrested; bul upon an agreement between 
the attornies in the case, ‘that the question, whe- 
ther or not he was a fugitive slave, should be first 
settled,” the examination was postponed for ten 
days, and Latimer was admitted to bail in the sum of 
two hundred dollars. As this admission to bail might 
have raised a new question, to wit, who should have 
the custody of George Latimer in the interval, and as 
the supreme court of the state, had, in its decision 
before quoted, recognised Gray's right to the slave, 
Mr. Austin, „to save all trouble,” moved to dismiss 
the complaint against Latimer as a fugitive from 
justice, which was accordingly done. Before Mr. 
Gray left the court room on this occasion, he was 
arrestcd at the suit of Latimer for slander, and held 
to bail in the sum of seven thousand dollars. The 
slanderous words alleged to have been spoken by 
Gray were that, Latimer had stolen from him in 


he would be deprived. ‘The committee do not think 
it important to give a detailed account of the propo- 
sitions made on either side in relation to this part of 
the subject, but will only say, that upon the recep- 
tion by the jailor of an order from the sheriff to re- 
move Latimer from jail at or before twelve o’clock 
now.“ on the 18th November, Mr. Gray's agents, 
“who had full power” from him to make the best 
arrangements they could, received four hundred dol- 
lars, and Latimer was discharged Mr. Gray, on 
the 7th November, executed a decd of emancipation 


vate reasons, connected with his own family affairs; 
and itis equally well known to every one familiar 
with the history of this country, that the revolution 
of the country was the result of political abuses and 
the violated rights of the people, and that no one indi- 
vidual had any remarkable prominence in bringing 
it about, although several were quite as active as the 
“Tennessean neighbor and friend of Jackson,“ upon 
whose shoulders the honorable gentleman is disposed 
to throw the credit of responsibility. ' - 
The honorable gentleman then goes on to speak of 


to Latimer, and Mr. Austin simultaneously received | his own efforts in the house of representatives, in 
from this last named person a written pledge to dis- | opposition to “the double dealing and perfidous policy 
miss all existing action against Mr. Gray, and jof the federal administration towards Mexico.” and 
his agents Coolidge and Wilson, and bring no more | the projected annexation of Texas to the United 
against him or them for any act done up to that States; and finally, with a self satisfaction which 


time. 

The Committee deem itan act of justice to Mr. 
Gray to say, that this sum of $400 was received by 
‘Coolidge in the absence of both Gray and Mr. Aus- 


might, perhaps, be considered vanity, even in so cel- 
ebrated a gentleman, says that his oratorial effort, 
in which he “exposed the whole system of perfidy 
and duplicity towards Mexico,” silenced the clainors 


for the annexation of Texas to the union, for three 
whole years. 

In his good opinion of himself, the gentleman as- 
cribes to his own powers, that which really resulted 
from a different cause. A proposal for annexation 
to the United Siates, was made by this country, and 


Boston;” but Mr. Austin distinctly denies, in a state- | tin, and the latter states, in a letter now before the 
ment made by him “to the public,” that the charge committee, that Gray had nothing to do” with it.— 
for stealing was entered against Latimer by himself, | In fact, the whole amount was far short of the sum 
and that the statement that the crime was committed | necessarily expended by Gray in the prosecution of 
in Boston resulted from “an error either of the magis- his claim, which, according to an account examined 
trate or of the clerk;” and indeed all the eireumstan- by them, amounted to eight hundred and three dol- 
ces in the case combined to prove that Gray never lars. They ulso deem it proper to observe, that the | reyected; and the advices of our own agents as tothe 
contemplated making any other charge of a criminal | order of the sheriff, heretofore referred to, and the | improbability of a more favorable result, in case of 
nature against Latimer, except that of robbing his latter measures adopted by the friends of Latimer, renewal, prevented any fresh attempt of the sort.— 
store before he ran away from Norfolk. rendered it most improbable that Gray could ever Of course the proposal being withdrawn by us, was 

On the 22d, Mr. Gray petitioned the judge of the obtain possession of his slave, and that, in his esti- not pressed by our friends, and upon this simple state- 
circuit court of the United States for a certificate f mation at least, his return to Virginia depended upon ment of facts, the gentleman has founded his im- 
authorising hin to remove Latimer to Norfolk, and the execution of a release of his claim for Latimer. | pression of a victory resulting from the force of his 
to enable him to obtain “evidence of his title.’— In consideration of which, was obtained a dismissal oratory. 

The hearing of the petition was deferred to the 5th! of the proceedings against him, upon which he had] The honorable gentleman says that the revolt of 
of November, and the court further ordered that La- been held to bail; and that he was induced to de- Texas from Mexico, was “precipitated, if not chiefly 
timer should remain in the custody of Gray, who was ‘sire this dismissal as well as to obtain an exemption ‘caused by the abolition of slavery by the Mexican 
however prohibited from removing him from Boston from harrassment of those who had aided him in government.“ This is a cause which we confess we 
without the permission of the court. his effort to regain his property, as to enable him never before heard of, and the fecundity of the hon- 
On the 24th of October, a writ of personal reple- | without jeoparding the interest of his security ‘orable gentleman's brains, stimulated by his unfriend- 
vin Was sued out in Latimer's name, and served on (Mr. Austin, ) in the bail bond to return to his own | ly feeling to this country, will have to stand sponsor 
the jailor, in whose custcdy he then was. The ob- home. for that charge. We were in this country very 
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shortly after the commencement of the revolution, | nothing about its composition when he made the 
and at the time the independence of the country was | statement. 
declared, and Mr. Adams is the first person from] There is one more statement which we must no- 
whom we ever saw or heard intimation of that sort. | tice, and one encoimum of a cold blooded assassin, 
So far from this being the cause, the honorable gen- | which all honest men should recollect. The honor- 
tleman will find by a little closer attention to facts and | able gentleman speaks of that murderer Santa Anna, 
an examination of the subject, that slavery was long | as having been “kept in constant terror during his 
before this abolished by the government of Mexico. | captivity, of being butchered in cold blood,” and in 
Still the introduction of slaves by the colonists was | another place, he speaks in a commendatory man- 
connived at and permitted, and no interruption or pre-| ner of his lenient treatment of the Santa Fe prison- 
vention of it was ever attempted. The slaves were, | ers; saying that General Jackson would have given 


— 
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les of a distant empire, which, not content with con- 


fining to her own ports, at last attempted to impose 
direct taxes upon those who had no representation in 
her parliament, were let free to enjoy life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, under republican in- 
stitutions, based on equal laws. So far, the states 
had accomplished all for which they had so painfully 
suffered, and so bravely fought. But their situation 
was peculiar. Each was too small to cope, single- 
handed, with the established nations of the old world; 
all were bordered and surrounded by states equally 


we think, introduced as apprentices for 99 years. If| men under similar circumstances, “the formality of| sovereign, and necessarily connected by the ties of 


the gentleman knew a little more of the Mexican sys- | a court martial, and then hung them up on the first 
tem of freedom, or, if knowing, he would have noti- | tree.” 
ced it, he might have stated that six orseven-eighths| We do not know, what terrors the evil conscience 
of the population are kept in a state of servitude, far | of that base hearted wretch may have tormented him 
more abject than that of our negroes, by the mere| with, nor do we doubt, that in every face which met 
operation of a social system, cunningly framed to] him, he expected fto see the enraged features of the 
retain the reality ofslavery, while its legal and nom- | kinsman of some murdered man, who had fallen a 
inal continuance are repudiated: a part of the system | victim to his treachery and thirst of blood, and re- 
of cheat and deception, which makes up the whole | ceive retributive justice for his villainy. This would 
real character of the nation. The peon of Mexico] be the natural sequence of his crimes and his posi- 
is not by any means as well fod or clothed, as the] tion. We do not doubt this; but further than this, 
negroes upon an ordinary plantation, and has not the | after twenty-four hours, subsequent to his capture, 
same freedom of action, or the same trust reposed | he had no cause for fear, as his treatment by those in 
in him. charge of him was good; though we shall regret to 
If the honorable gentleman is really solicitous to| the last hour of our lives that he had not been hung 
disseminate the truth upon this subject, and to en-| up in the presence of the army of Texas, upon the 
lighten, instead of excite his constituents, he will find | very field where he was taken, and with every mark 
upon examination of our declaration of independence | of degradation, as a warning to all other such san- 
cause enough for our political severance from Mexi- | guinary fiends. As to the Santa Fe prisoners, he 
co, and cause, which the whole Anglo Saxon ra ce, did not stand upon a footing to warrant his hanging 
would decide upon dispassionate consideration, tobe them. They were not citizens of the United States 
sufficient. as the honorable gentleman says, and as Texians, 
We shall pass over that part of the honorable gen- | even he, cold blooded villain as he is, could not do 
tleman’s address, in which he accuses the whole| less than he did, after his own liberation by a nation 
southern legislative representation of his country of which he had so deeply wronged, taking no account 


common origin, and a common language; and, above 
all, they had endured together the toils of a long 
and bloody war. and had shared together the glory 
of victory, and the boon of independence. Their 
vicinity and fraternal ties were strengthened by the 
mutual interchange of the fruits of their mdustry; 
and they had a common interest in preserving peace 
and good fellowship among all the states of the con- 
federacy. United in one general government, they 
would constitute one of the most formidable empires 
of the earth; and connected by commerce and inter- 
course, and the interchange of good offices, they 
would become a great and prosperous people, pos- 
sessing all the advantages of domestic legislation 
upon subjects peculiarly local, and affecting the daily 
internal occupations of the people, with the dignity 
and security atforded by a strong national govern 
ment. 

With an almost boundless public domain, rescued 
from the British crown by the united exertions and 
sacrifices of all the states, to constitute a common 
fund to defray all the expenses and afford a source 
of credit and revenue to a national government, the 
states, by the vote of the prone) in whom resided 
the sovereign power of each, for the sole purposes of 


being “unrestrained by any principles of honor, hon- | of the fact, that no civilized nation which had recog- acquiring the advantages of domestic tranquility by 


esty, or truth,” as a matter which does not directly | nised our independence would have suffered such a 
concern us, and come to that in which the gentleman | thing to pass unnoticed. 


complains most bitterly, of the various official func-| We have done with this matter. It would be 


preserving peace among themselves, and regulating 
internal commerce, as well as their relations with 
foreign powers, and promoting the general welfare, 


tionaries who were instructed to prevent the ingress | poor business to notice the thousand and one aboli- as distinguished from the private avocations and do- 


from the United States of all who were disposed to tion slanders of Texas, but this was from so pro- 
assist us in our strugle. Their laxity of opposition | minent, we are sorry we cannot say, so high a source, 
to the proceeding of the volunteers of this country, and there was so much and so glaring misstate- 
the gentleman ascribes to official influence, and con- ment in it, that after correcting the proof and being 
siders it another part of the system of interference | impressed with tts falsity, we felt compelled to no- 
and dismemberment, which general Jackson and his! tice it. 
friends were endeavoring deceitfully and fraudulent- 
ly to carry out. If the gentleman had possessed a 
little more knowledge of human nature, a little more 
of that common sense, of which, with all his high 
acquirements, long sig ang and political inform- 
ation, he has always been considered deficient, he tariff. December, 1842. 
cou'd have found another cause, in the inherentlove| The committee on federal relations, to whom was 
of freedom, the sympathy with the oppressed, and | referred so much of the governor’s message as re- 
the generous disposition to battle for the rights of 
man, and to further their dissemination and main- 
tenance, which exists in every true American bosom. 
If he could for one moment have thrown aside par- 
tizanship, and the embittered feeling caused by fre- 
quent defeats, and long unpopularity, and aristocratic 
abolition influences against all freedorn, but the free- leave to report: 
abs „ and telt like a freeman and a philan-| That this state, in accordance with her well known 
16 5 16 would have seen and felt the cause we and repeated views of the powers of the legislature 
speak of. of the union, regards the late law, purporting to be 
The honorable gentleman at last attacks the Santa | a tariff to raise revenue, as a flagrant violation of the 
Fe expedition, which he terms “an incursion of ban-| true spirit and meaning of the charter from which 
ditti organized for the express purpose of provoking | congress derives its power to impose duties on im- 
a war between the United States and Mexico,” and ports. It cannot be too often repeated, that the go- 
says it was carried on chiefly by citizens of the Unit-| vernment of the United States possesses only those 
ed States. It is unfortunate, that the gentleman is so| powers which are expressly, or by necessary implica- 
careless in his statement of facts, or so ill informed | tion, conferred by the charter to which it owes its 
in relation to them. This story is very much like existence, and to avoid any misapprehension as to 
the one he before tells, in the same speech, of the the views and plain understanding of thoso who be- 
battle of San Jacinto, which he says was “fought| come parties to it, all powers not granted are ex- 
under a commander, and by an army almost to a pressly reserved to the states, respectively, and to 
man citizens of the United States.“ Now Mr. Web- the people. Nothing but the continued and despe- 
ster himself, in his reply to Bocanegra, declared | rate promptings of individual interest, could have in- 
what is unquestionably the fact, that far the largest ferred, under this express disavowal of any general 
proportion of that army was composed of citizens| or incidental authority, to direct or control the pur- 
of this country, and not of those of the United States, | suits of private life, a grant of power to build up and 
as was at one time supposed. Of the volunteers sustain the efforts of one class of citizens, to render 
from the United States who had come to the coun- their peculiar occupation profitable, by laws levying 
try, the majority of them had been destroyed in the | contributions on the rest of the community. It 1s 
extreme wexst—at the massacre at Goliad and the fall | useless to reiterate the doctrines upon which this 
of the Alamo, or dispersed in consequence of those | state has so frequently insisted, and in which her 
unfortunate events. Some had been taken prison-| faith is undiminished. She holds that the states alone 
ers immediately on landing, and those who came possess the unlimited attributes of sovereign power, 
in last, previous to the battle, had not succeeded in] and can alone interfere with the internal affairs of 
reaching the command of General Houston. As to their citizens. The United States is a government 
the Santa Fe expedition, it is within our own per- whose powers do not depend upon mere abstract 
sonal knowledge, that probably seven-eights of the reasoning. They are defined by a written charter, 
men were citizens of the country—scarcely any | and all claims to implied powers are cut off by the 
others being along except a few merchants or tour-| amendment defining the true depositories of all such 
rists. We know something of this matter from its|as are not granted by its provisions. 
inception; were at Austin, while the force was ga-“ The necessity which led tothe creation of a federal 
thering, saw it organized and started, and we must government, did not arise from any want of laws to 
be permitted to say, that the honorable gentleman, encourage or protect domestic industry. The peo- 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL RELATIONS, 
On so much of the governor's message as relates to the 


tection to domestic industry, by means of laws pur- 
porting to be passed under the provision of the con- 
stitution of the United States, for raising revenue, 
have had the same under consideration, and beg 


mestic concerns of the people, adopted the constitu- 
tion of the United States, explicitly designating the 
powers conceded, and as distinctly negativing the 
presumption of the grant of any others. Here then 
we sce the key to the whole matter. No usage, no 
construction, no usurpation, no abuse. can ever ac- 
quire any sanction from time, or repetition, which 
can constitute them a part of this constitution. No 
general sovereignty exists in the federal government, 
to cover either its abuses or encroachments. Here 
stands the written grant, the unalterable test of the 
constitutionality of every measure. 


Each state of the union, as an independent party 
to the contract, had from the beginning, has now, 


lates to the present tariff, and also the several com- and will retain to the end of time, the undoubted 
munications of other states, on the subject of pro- right to resort to the test, to try every law which is 


assed by the federal legislature, aod when that 
body assume to make enactments not sanctioned by 
that instrument, the states, by all the settled rules 
of right, may refuse their sanction and obedience, 
and say, Non in hac federa veni.” Such we un- 
derstand to be the fundamental principle of state 
rights democracy. 

There is no analogy between the obligation of en 
individual to his state, and a state to the union. Eve- 
ry state possesses unlimited sovereignty, and wheo 
an individual is dissatisfied with its laws, his remedy 
is to persuade the majority to coincide with him; aod 
if he fails, he must submit to the will of the major 
ty— absolutely. Every eitizen, as to the state, isa 
subject the majority is the sovereign, and obedience 
is essential to the peace of sociecty—the greatest 
number. But a state is in no sense a subject—tho 
United States government a sovereign power, pos- 
sessing any inherent absolute authority. Its powers 
began with the grant by the states; They are limited 
by the terms of the grant—and the states are the 
parties from whom they all emanate. The United 
States, as a government, rather exercise the granted 
powers than possess them. They have nothing by 
divine right, but derive all from express grant. ‘The 
states—the majority of the people of each state— 
are the only fountain of underived sovereignty; in 
them it exists in the very nature of things. These 
elementary truths cannot be too often repeated; they 
constitute the political catechism—the creed of the 
democracy of our country. They demonstrate the 
foundation of the right of the states, and the abso- 
lute necessity for the strict adherence to the terms of 
the constitution on which their preservation depends. 
There are internal and domestic interests which the 
states have never surrendered to the discretion of 
the national lecislature—and dear to us all as are the 
glory and renown of our great republic even they 
would be purchased too dearly by their loss. They 
are the elements of our society—a part of its very 
life, and absolutely inseparable—the discussion whe- 


presuming that he interded to speak the truth, knew | ple of the several states having thrown off the shack-| ther these have been impaired and in any way surren- 
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‘dered, is itself both an injury and an insult. And yet sally experienced, that the whole democratic por- 
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the licencious construction given to the constitution | tion of our citizens are roused to action, and state 


-by the advocates of a protective tariff would sanc- 
‘tion an interference with these interests. It was not 
for this that the states surrendered to congress the 
power to declare war—to make peace—to raise and 
Keep up armies—to regulate commerce between the 
states and foreign countries. These are not the pur- 
peses for which powers so great were freely entrust- 
~ed to the general government. 
pose duties upon imports was given for one and one 
only object. to raise revenue.“ Its perversion to 
Any other is as direct a usurpation of authority as 
would be an act to ſoster and promote any one reli- 
ious denomination. The protection of the manu- 
acturers was no more the purpose ſor which the 
er to impose suties was conferred, than was the 
promotion of evangelical religion. True, its exer- 
cise may have that effect; but that is a mere inci- 
dent which forms no part of the purpose for which 
the authority was bestowed. But when this incident 
becomes the paramount object; and instead of im- 
posing duties to raise revenue, the duties are so one- 
rous as to limit and even cut off importations, 20 as 
to destroy revenue, forthe avowed object of protect- 
ing manufactures, the perversion becomes wanton, 
the usurpation flagrant. Theevil does not end here. 
As protection to manufactures consists in raising 
their price higher than the same articles could be 
procured from those who would furnish them, and 
receive in payment the agricultural products of the 
farmer, the double injury is inflicted of extorting 
money from the whole to furnish a bounty to a se- 
leot interest—and cutting off the best customers of 
the agriculturalists, by preventing them from paying 
at fair prices for our own by the sale of their pro- 
ducts. 

This is the operation of the tariff, which the whig 
administration has imposed upon the nation. It was 
‘concocted not for revenue, for it is so extravagant as 
to cut off importation. It cripples agriculture, by 
ænhancing the cost of the articles necessary to the 
planter, and more especially by depriving him of the 
market of the world for the sale of his crops. It 
does not excuse or palliate this injustice, that it has 
een practised more or less since the foundation of 
the government. This only proves that the activity 
and corruption of a selfish few have been successful 
an defeating the just rights of the people. Such is 
unhappily the history of nations. But wrongs occa- 
-sionally become intolerable, and then the accumu- 
Jated indignation for injuries long endured, bursts 
forth in one overwhelming torrent, often sweeping 
Away the very foundations of society, and precipitat- 
ing all its institutions into one gulph of bloodshed 
And revolution. 


That a tariff ſor protection does impoverish the 
rest of society for the aggrandizement of the manu- 
ſacturer, requires no other proof than the fact that as 
manuſacturers are always clamorous fora high pro- 
Aective tariff, the farmer and the rest of society as 
“steadily oppose it. The unerring instincts of self- 
interest, thus leave no room to doubt the ctfect pro- 

| duced by this device to enlarge the wealth of the 
| few, by ubstracting the property of the rest of so- 
; @iety. No patriot or philanthropist cau look back 
upon the scenes which immediately preceded the 
compromise act, with any other than feelings of the 
most heartfelt solicitude, that they may never again 
recur. That act established a principle which was 
held indispenable to the peace of the country, nay, 
the very existcace of the union—That duties should 
be imposed for revenue only, and that the revenue 
should be reduced to the wants of an economical ad- 
ministration of the general government. Time was 
allowed by a gradual reduction of the duties, to en- 
able all interested to conform to this just and only 
constitutional rule. During this interval, a scheme 
was pressed forward to divide the sales of the public 
domain, hitherto a part of the revenue of the union, 
among the states, and thus require a larger sum from 
duties, not because the scheme would be of any ad- 
vantage to the United States, to take one fund and 
zubsütute another, but for the sole purpose of se- 
ducing the states to consent to a protective and pro- 
hibitory tariff, by the tender of a pecuniary boon. 
The evils resulting from the present tariff are so 
universal, that except the manufacturers, none ven- 
cure to say a word in its favor, and the niost saga- 
cicus cven among them, perceive that if continued, 
Ìt must icad to competition, which will end in reduc- 
ing their profits to the lowest standurd of income 
upon capital; while our country will be crowded by 
emigrant operatives, to compete with our own, and 
inoculate them with the vices and demoralization 
which at present crowd the work-shops of Europe. 
The distress and embarrassment which already pal- 
ay the commerce of the conntry, is fast extending to 
every avocation of life. The blighting influence of 
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an inordinate and unprincipled tariff, are so univer-! the house from Massachusetts, pending the discus- 


after state, by the peaceful but effectual instrumen- 
tality of the ballot box, is hurling from power that 
party, whose brief triumph has already so severely 
afflicted the country. 

With the restoration to power of the state rights 
democracy, we confidently look forward to a resto- 
ration of the practical application of those doctrines, 


The power to im- ſor which it has struggled from the foundation of 


the federal government—an entire separation of 
bank and state—a regulation of the value of domestic 
and foreign coin, as the only currency known to the 
union—and the restoration of the public domain to 
its constitutional and legitimate destination, a com- 
mon fund, for the use of the United States—the re- 
duction and adjustment of the duties on imports, to 
raise an adequate revenue for the economical, yet 
sufficient support of our national institutions—leaving 
our people to devote their labor and capital in free 
competition—a strict execution of the federal com- 
pact both in the spirit and to the Ictter—leaving the 
states to the undisturbed enjoyment of all their in- 
ternal institutions, without either annoyance or con- 
tumely. This done, the rest may be left to the in- 
dustry, frugality, and good sense of the people. A 
bounteous soil, and the perfect security which our 
national strength guarantees, will soon dissipate all 
the clouds that at this time lower on our distracted 
country. Our fellow citizens who, in common with 
us, are writhing under the afflictions which misrule 
has brought upon the land, have a full assurance in 
the past history of our state, that South Carolina will 
not be wanting when the blow is to be struck for 
unshackled commerce, moderate duties, economy in 
public expenditure-—resturation of the national do- 
main—separation of bank and state, and a constitu- 
tional currency based on real money. To these great 
purposes she will proudly consecrate her worthiest 
sons, and looks forward to a common triumph in a 
common cause. 

‘Lo embody these sentiments in a contracted form 
your committee recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, By the legislature of South Carolina, (if 
the senate concur). That the power given to the 
congress of the United States, to impose duties on 
imports, was bestowed solely forthe purpose of rais- 
ing a revenue to defray the expenses of the general 
government. That the late tariff, by the extrava- 
gance of the imposts, is calculated to impede the 
importation of foreign products, and thus cut off the 
revenue which moderate duties would yield. That 
this impediment to commerce is ruinous to the Agri- 
cultural interests of the union, by preventing the free 
exchange of the products of our own for their arti- 
cles of export, which foreign nations alone can fur- 
nish in payment. That it is obviously designed, and 
effectually calculated for other purposes than to raise 
revenue. That it is a law to altord protection, and 
bestow bounties upon manufacturers, by extorting 
money from all the rest of the community; and a- 
mounts to a clear usurpation of power, not grant- 
ed by the constitution, and as such, ought to be re- 
sisted. 

Resolved, That in the opimon of this legislature, 
the compromise act was at the time of its enactment, 
accepted by the people of South Carolina, as the 
solemn and deliberate abandonment by the congress 
of the United States, of the policy of enacting laws 
laying discriminating duties for the purpose of pro- 
tection. 


Resolved, That while the people of this state re- 
gard the tariff act of 1842, as a breach of faith, as 
well as a violation of the principles of the constitution, 
they will submit to it so long as they can hope that 
a returning sense of justice will cause its repeal, and 
that trusting confidently to the constitutional princi- 
ples avowed by the democratic party, they look to it 
for relief; but in the event that their reasonable ex- 
pectations are disappointed, they feel themselves 
bound to declare, that they must, in accordance with 
their principles and recorded pledges, adopt such 
measures to redress the ir wrongs, and restore the con- 
stitution, as in their opinion may be due to them- 
selves and their posterity. 

That the foregoing resolutions be sent by the ex- 
ecutive to the president of the United States, the 
governors of the several states, and to our senators 
and representatives in congress, to be laid before 
that body. 


SPEECH OF THE HON. Cnantes Hupson. 
The following speech was delivered on the 27th 
Dec., 1841, in the house of representatives of con- 
gress, by the honorable Charles Hudson, member of 
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sion of the reference of that part of the president's 
message which related to discriminating duties and 
domestic manufactures. 


Mr. Speaker: I have, from the first, regarded this 
debate as premature; and now, if the house are dis- 
posed to pass upon the subject at once, I will cheer- 
fully yield the floor. 


But, as gentlemen say “go on,” I will endeavor to 
present my views to the consideration of the house. 
The immediate question before us, is on the amend- 
ment of my friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett,) 
tocommit to the committee of ways and means, 
“with instructions, that should it be in their opinion 
expedient to lay additional duties, they shall be so 
laid as not to discriminate in favor of any particular 
class of industty in the U. States.” 


This opens the whole subject of a discriminating 
tarif. The gentlemen from South Carolina, who 
moved these instructions, has met the question with 
his characteristic frankness. He has laid the axe ut 
the root of the tree. He denies to congress the con- 
stitutional right of imposing duties which shall dis- 
criminate in favor of manufactures. I propose bricfly 
to notice this position. The constitution gives to 
congress the right “to regulate commerce with fo- 
reign nations, and among the several states.” As 
this grant of power is given without limitation, it fol- 
lows that congress may regulate commerce as it 
pleases—may impose a high duty upon one article, 
and admit another free of duty. On any fair con- 
struction of this clause, the power is as undgubted in 
the case of discriminating duties, as in the case of 
declaring war or maintaining a navy. This power of 
discrimination in the imposition of duties seems essen- 
tial, not only to the regulation, but to the very exist- 
ence of commerce. 


Great Britain, with whom we are more intimately 
connected by commercial intercourse than with any 
other nation, lets no opportunity. of protecting her 
commerce and her industry pass unimproved. This 
she does by fostering her own commerce and 
by restricting that of other nations. Look at her 
restrictions upon the commerce of the United 
States. While we export fish to the amount of 
$80,000 annually, she prohibits its importation into 
the United Kingdom, and, at the same time, admits 
the products of her own fisheries free of duty. The 
whale fisheries constitute no inconsiderable portion 
ef our commerce; and how does she meet us in this 
case? With free trade? No, sir; she imposes a duty 
of £26 12s. per ton upon our oil, and admits the 
same article, the product of her own fisheries, at a 
duty of Is. per ton, making a discrimination of £26 
lls. against the United States. Whalebone is ano- 
ther considerable article of our commerce, but this 
is nearly excluded from the English market by her 
onerous exactions. She imposesa duty of 495 per 
ton upon American whalebone, and adinits the same 
article from her provinces at a duty of £1 per ton.— 
We exported to Great Britain last year tobacco to 
the amount of $3,077,00U, and she meets this article, 
worth from six to ten cents per pound, with the 
enormous duty of three shillings sterling per pound, 
and thereby raises a revenue, on one-third of our ex- 
ported tobacco, equal at Jeast to theentire revenue 
of the United States. The corn laws of England are 
too well understood to require comment; they amount 
to a prohibition in ordinary cases. I will not stop 
here to inquire whether such rigid restrictions are 
wise or unwise; it is sufficient to my purpose to know 
that such is the policy of Great Britain, and that it 
Operates oppressively upon our commerce. Now, 
under these circumstances, who will say that the 
power “to regulate commerce” does not necgssarily 
imply the power to pass countervailing duties? ‘This 
seems indispensable to the wise regulation, aud al- 
most so to the existence of our commerce. 


But the gentleman from South Carolina despatches 
this at ouce, by saying that to regulate is not to destroy. 
Does the gentleman mean to insinuate that cominerce 
cannot exist under the restraint of discriminating 
duties? Our commerce has always been under this 
restraint; and has it not gone on increasing? Uuder 
the power to regulate commerce, congress may sus- 
pend it, or if the gentleman pleases, may destroy it 
for the time being. What was the embargo but a 
destruction of commerce for a limited perio’ What 
the non-intercourse laws, but a restriction much 
greater than any friend of protection now pruposes? 
And the constitutionality of these laws will not at 
this day be denied. That question has been settle. 
in the most solemn manner. The term commerce is 
general, and includes every article which goes into 
our foreign trade; and itis perfectly competent for 
congress to prohibit the importation of any one arti- 
cle, under the power to regulate commerce. ‘The 
foreign slare trade was considered by the tramers ot 
the constitution as coming under the general deno- 
mination of commerce, and so sensible) u ase ull par- 
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ties that this commercial power gave congress a right which I will relatee We have in our part of the number engaged in manufactures was less than 
to prohibit the slave trade, that some states refused | country such an article as quack doctors. It was 800.000; and does he mean to intimate that 800,000 
to adopt the constitution until the provision was in- once iny fortune to fall in with one who was assail- citizens are worthy of no cousideration? While the 
corporated therein, that this power should not be exer- | ing the regular practice, and had selected the subject gentleman is unwilling to protect 800,000 laborers, 
cised till 1808. of blood letting as the root of attack. He said “I engaged in manufactures, he is a strong advocate for 
But, sir, there is another clause in the constitution can convince any man in two minutes, that blood the encourage ment of commerce. The gentleman 
which secins perfectly decisive on this subject. “Con- | letting in all cases is injurious and dangerous. This reminds me that he has not asked for any protection 
gress shall have power,” says that sacred instrument, is the principle: blood is life; if you take away the for commerce. No, he hlas not, and for the plain 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” | whole of a man's blood you take away his life—he reason, that commerce is already protected, protect- 
Here is full power to lay duties upon imports, at ( must die. And so if you take away half of his blood, ed more perfectly than manufactures have ever been. 
any time, and to any extent. The grant of power is i you take away half of his life; if you take away one | But all the gentleman's speeches show that he isa 
absolute and unlimited; attended with no restriction | quarter of his blood, you take away one quarter of his | strenuous advocate for commerce; and what num- 
whatever, save that the duties “shall be uniform liſe; aud so on, down to the least fractional propor- ber. I demand, is engaged in that pursuit? The same 
throughout the United States.“ This would be sufli- tion.“ Here is a perfect illustration of the gentle- census gives 117.000 as the whole number engaged 
cient of itself to decide the question; but the context | man’s abstraction—the very thing. in commerce; and if these deserve our consideration, 
makes the subject still more clear. After giving un- But how does this principle operate in practice? In why not those engaged in manufactures? seeing they 
limited power to lay duties, the objects for which 1835 and 1836, duties on protected articles were are more than six times as numerous. But I con- 
duties may be levied are expressly enumcrated—“to high. And was not the treasury overflowing at that | fess I have but little confidence in the statistics con- 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence | time? Certainly. Were not manufactures then pro- | nected with the census. ‘hat document represents 
and general welfare of the U. States.” tected? The gentleman admits that they were; for, the whole number engaged in manufactures in my 
Yes, sir, duties may be imposed for the two-fold jin arguing in favor of the compromise act, he urged | own state to be 85,000. Now, sir. by official returns 
object of paying the debts of the nation, and of pro- likis consideration—that during the former portion of | made by the assessors of the several towns to tho 
viding for the common defence and general welfare | the period covered by that act, the manufactures en- | secretary of state in Massachusetts, in 1837. the 
of the people. It is a narrow view of the whole ocd hizh protection; and it ought to be continued, | whole number engaged in manufactures was 117,000. 


subject to suppose that the defence here spoken of that during the latter portion the producers might 


must be a mere military defence. Congress has as much | have their share. 


Yet, notwithstanding this protec- 


power to defend our citizens against the commercial | tion of manufactures, revenue poured into the trea- 


policy of any foreign nation, as against her mihtary 
operations—as clear a right to protect us against the | 
pauper laborers of Great Britain, as against her} 
hired soldiers. We build ships to protect our com- | 
merce; and can we protect it by wise enactments?:— 
It is absurd to say that we may erect forts on the | 
seaboard, and send our ships upon the ocean, to se- 
cure our property and guard our commerce, but have 
no constitutional power to secure the same end by 
countervailing laws and discriminating duties. Con— 

ress not only has the right, but is bound to provide 
or the general welfare;—and our gorernment would | 
be wanting in dutvw—nay, it would fail in securing the | 
object for which it was created—if it did not encour- | 
age domestic industry, and secure to labor its just re- 
ward, by protecting tt against the restrictive policy 
and pauper labor of the old world. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina disp: 
of this in a manner equally summary. 
that if it were once allowed that congress might dis- 
criminate in favor of manufactures, then it would fol- 
low that the whole subject of taxation was absolutely 
conſined to congress! This statement, Mr. Speaker, 
comes from a gentleman who professes the most ab- 
solute, entire, unbounded 1 denco in the people; 
and can he not trust this question with the people's 
representatives? 

[Here Mr. Rhett interposed to explain, and stated 
that he had put the question even more broadly 
than it hac been stated by the gentleman. His state- 
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ithe revenue will be augmented. 


sury in such torrents, that, to get rid of it, con- 
gress was compelled to deposite & with the states.— 
If protection destroys revenue, how came the trea- 
sury to overflow, when the protection was ample? 


Another illustration of this principle will be found 
in the case of silk. Previous to the Jate extra ses- 
sion, imported silk paid a very small duty; now it 

ays 20 per cent. Here is protection to a certain 
extent afforded to this species of manufacture; and I 
put it to my friend from South Carolina, to say, whe- 
ther he believes that 20 per cent. duty will bring no 
additional revenue into the treasury. Will he. or 
any other gentlemen say this? They will not, they 
dare not. 

Take any article now paying five per cent. and 
and raise the duty to 20, and what will be the effect? 
The duty is increased four-fold; but is the revenue 
from this article diminished in the same proportion? 
ed. The amount imported may be diminished, but 
I go further, and 
maintain that a duty in a given ease may amount to 
a prohibition of that article, and still the revenue on 
the whole may be increased by that very measure.— 
The prohibition of that article may induce our own 
citizens to go into the manufacture of that article, 
and this species of manufacture may operate as an 
incentive to industry. By prohibiting the importa- 
tion of that article new resources may be developed, 
new vigor imparted, and new sources of wealth open- 


meut was that the protection doctrine made a majo- ed, which by producing general prosperity, would 


rity of congress the sole judge what to tax, as well as 
how much.] 

Well, sir, this comes to the same thing; and the 
gentleman's principle broadly stated, is this—that 
nothing could be submitted to the discretion of 
congress, Without annihilating the constitution. Is 
the gentleman unwilling that a majority should go- 
vern? Jf this annihilates the constitution, as the 
gentleman says, then the constitution is annihilated, 
whenever any subject is submitted to the good sense 
and judgment of the house, and decided by a majo- 
rity. 

The gentleman from South Carolina would settle 
this whole question at once. He insists that duties 
for protection and duties for revenue are not only 
different, but directly opposed to each other. Where 
protection commences revenue ceases,” is the gen- 
tleman’s maxim. He even goes so far as to main- 
tain that revenue is diminished just in proportion as 
you protect manufactures. If you exclude the whole 
of any one article, you destroy all the revenue from 
that article—if you exclude one half, you destroy halt 
of the revenuc—if one-fourth, you destroy one-fourth 
of the revenuc—and so of any other proportion. This 
is my ſriend's position: and nothing can be more un- 
sound, not to say absurd. It does not by any means 
follow, because a duty of 100 per cent. would destroy 
- one-half, or a duty of 25 per cent. one quarter of the 
revenue 

{Here Mr. R. again interposed, and said that 
what he had stated was true in principle. It might 
not produce it immediately; for a period, it might 
even increase the revenue—but ultimately it would 
destroy it.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am rejoiced to perceive that the 
geutleman has relaxed a little, and is dis;osed to 
come down from the region of abstractions, and look 
at things in a more practical manner. I shall endea- 
vor tu look at things in the same way. But the prin- 
ciple stated by the member from South Carolina, 
nud repeated by the other gentleman in the house, 
cannot be better illustrated than by an anecdote 


enable the great mass of the people to purchase more 
of other importations, and so on the whole, increase 
the revenue of the country. What, then becomes of 
the gentleman’s position, that where protection com- 
mences, revenue ceases. 

But my friend from South Carolina represents the 
parties in this controversy to be the manufacturers 
versus the people of the United States; and he refers 
to the late census to show, that while our whole po- 
pulation is 17,000,000, the manufacturers in the U. 
States amount to only 791,000. Here are 800,000 
against 17,000,000. But does not every one see that 
this mode of stating the case is unfair? Are the 
17,000,000 all laborers? Does not that number in- 
clude women and children, infancy and age, the 
lame, the blind, the sick and the dying, while the 
741,000 are all laborers, in the: vigor and activity of 
life? 1s such a comparison a fair one? Surely not. 
But, unfair as it is, the gentleman goes even further, 
and contends that 791,000 is too large; for the ope- 
ratives have no interest in manufactures, and ought 
not to be counted. Such is the position of the gen- 
tleman. 

Now, sir, I maintain that the laborers or opera- 
tives have a direct interest in manufactures, as di- 
rect as the owners themselves. When, from any 
cause, there is a stagnation in business, and the ma- 
nufactured produet accumulates, or is disposed of at 
a reduced price, who suffers? Not the hands em- 
ployed, but the owners. The owners of a cotton or 
woollen mill frequently run their mills without any 
profit for months in succession, rather than dismiss 
their hands. The first loss always falls upon the 
owners. But the gentleman says that the wages of 
the operatives are regulated, not by protection, but 
hy the rate of wages given other labor around. This 
may be, toa certain extent, true; but the converse of 
this is equally true. The laborers employed in ma- 
nufactures are generally taken from the agricultural 
class, and the withdrawal of them from agricultural 
pursuits, tends to increase the price of labor in that 
pursuit. But my friend has told us that the whole 
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and in this number were not included those engaged 
in many kinds of houschold manufactures, such as 
braiding straw, palm leaf hats, &c. Here, then, 1$ 
an error of 32.000 in a single state. 

But we have been told by the gentleman from 8. 
Carolina that the parties in this suit, were the manu- 
facturers against the people. The manufacturers 
against the people! Who are the manufacturers but 
a part of the people? The people, and the whole 
people, have an interest in the success of the manv- 
facturers. The commercial interest is intimately 
connected with the manufacturing. To say nothing 
of the imports of the raw materials, the exports of 
manufactured articles make an important item in 
our commerce, being about one-tenth of the whole 
amount. There were, during the past year, export- 
ed from the United States manufactures to the amount 
of 812,866,000 — an amount larger than the twogreat 
staples, tobacco and rice. Manufactures not only 
give employment to our foreign commerce, but they 
foster our coasting trade, by giving employment to a 
Ther: is no natural 
hostility between commerce and man factures; but, 
on the contrary, they have one and the same 
interest. That policy which encourages enterprise, 
which developes the resources and increases the 
wealth of the country, increases our commercial 
prosperity. 

In like manner agriculture has a direct interest i 
discriminating dutics. It secms to be taken for 
granted that all protection is given to manufactures, 
and none to agriculture. But it is not so. Many of 
the products of the soil are now enjoying a protec- 
lion greater by far than most of the manufactured ar- 
ticles. Potatoes, oats, wheat, flour, indigo, eotton, 
pork, lard, hains, beef, butter, cheese, flax, bemp, 
wool, &c.,are now enjoving a high degree of pro- 
tection. The potatocs of Maine are protected to the 
amount cf ten cents per bushel. Repeal this duty, 
and how long would the potatoes of that state be 
found in Boston, New York, or Baltimore? Immedi- 
ately would they be supplanted by the potatoes of 
Nova Scotia; and even now you find the twocom- 
peting forthe same market. I have information that 
can be relied upon, that there were imported into 
the city of Boston alone, during the year 194, 
46,438 bushels of foreign potatoes. Take the art 
cle of cheese; it is soid at the north for from seven 
to ten cents per pound, and it enjoys a protection of 
nine cents per pound, being some 100 per cent. This 
article is made in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and N. York, 
as well as in New England Remove the duty, and 
the cheese of England and Germany would come 
into our seaboard cities, and drive the domestic arti- 
cle from the market, or greatly reduce the price. 

But the great value of manufactures to the farmer 
is the market, which they open tor his produce. 
Where would the south and west find a market for 
their “yellow corn,” of which the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Wise] so frequently speaks, if we 
had no manufactures in the north, and east? The 
ports of Great Britain are shut against the corn, the 
wheat, the flour, of the great grain-growing states. 
These great staples, together with the rice of the 
south and the pork of Ohio, find their best market at 
the north, among our manufacturers. There were 
imported into the city of Boston alone, during the 
year last past, 4.000, 000 bushels of corn, the pro- 
duct of the south and west, while the quantity rais- 
ed in the state amounted to only 1, 800, 000 bushels. 
The flour brought into the same city, amounted to 
400,000 barrels, and the rice to 20,000 casks. A 
small portion of this was sent to New Hampshire; 
but a much greater amount was brought in through 
other channels, and (congunied in tige state. I can 
then address myself to the grain gro ing interest in 
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every part of the house, and say to them, the sub- 


ject is one in which you have a vital concern; and if 


you know your own interest, as I trust you do, the 
manufactures at the north will be as dear to you as 
they are to northern men. And yet gentlemen on 
this floor will talk about manufactures being hostile 
to the public interest, and especially to the interest 
of agriculture! 

The manufacturers, as such, are no party in this 
case. The great party interested is the laborers, the 
working men of the whole country. And if gentlemen 
insist upon presenting this as a suit, and will have 
parties in the case, the true parties are the laborers 
vi. the idlers. None, as it seems to me, can be hos- 
tile to manufactures, or to the productions of Ame- 
rican industry, unless it be those who lead a life of 
idleness, and wish to live upon the labors of others. 
But, sir, 1 do not admit that there are any parties in 
this case. The country, and the whole country, has 
a direct interest in the success of the American sys- 
tem, in the encouragement of domestic industry. 

That we may see the effect of manufactures upon 
our general prosperity, let us suppose that they were 
all destroyed, all struck down ata blow. Then the 
800,000 persons now engaged in this bratch of in- 
dustry would all be turned loose upon the other call- 
ings in the community. Most of them would seek 
the healthful employment of agriculture, and would 
naturally settle in the fertile valley of the west. And 


what would be the consequence? These products of 


the earth, which are now so abundant that they 
would be almost valueless, were it not for the mar- 
kets found in the manufacturing districts, would be- 
come still more abundant. And where would they 
finda market? They could not exchange them for 
the manufactures of England, for her corn laws 
would operate as a prohibition. These 800, 000 
who were now consumers would be converted into 
800,000 producers, making a difference of 1,600,000. 
Would this promote the interest of agriculture? 
Surely not, its products would be greatly multiplied, 
and its best market would be destroyed. Suppose 
the manufacture of sugar should be destroyed, what 
effect would that produce? The sugar plantations 
would be converted into cotton fields, and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would find increased 
competition in the production of his favorite staple, 
while his great northern market, which now con- 
sumes one-quarter of the whole crop, would be lost. 
Meanwhile, the experiments of Great Britain in In- 
dia would succeed, and she would be enabled to ob- 
tain her raw material froin her own colonies. Thus 
‘would the policy of the south spread desolation over 
the country, and involve her in the same common 
Fun. 


The gentleman from South Carolina has assumed 
that all protective duties were a tax upon the people, 
to be paid asa bounty to the manufacturers. He has 
asserted, again and again, that prices will rise just in 

roportion to the increase of duty. This, Mr. Spea- 

er, is far from being the fact. So far is this from 
being the truth, that the opposite is more frequently 
true. There is, I admit, no absolute, fixed rule in 
this case. What is true of onc article may not be 
true of another. What can be shown to be the re- 
sult of a duty at one time, may not be produced to 
the same extent atanother. Much must depend upon 
the supply and demand. It will also be found true 
that a small deficiency in the supply will raise the 
price of the whole commodity in the market far 
above the value of the deficit. And, on the other 
hand, a surplus, though small, will reduce the price 
of the whole commodity far beyond the value of the 
surplus. A surplus worth $10,000 would frequently 
produce an aggregate reduction of the whole quanti- 
ty in the market to the amount of 550.000. This 
principle is so essential to the right understanding of 
this part of our subject, that J trust I shall be pardon- 
ed, if I attempt a more full illustration, We will 
suppose that there are ten shops in this city, owned 
by as many individuals, and that 8100 per quarter is 
a fair rent for eachofthem. But the uumber of tra- 
ders wishing to occupy these shops is but nine, there- 
by leaving a surplus of one shop. Now, sir, what 


‘will be the practical effect of this state of things? 


Nine shops will be occupied, and one will be vacant. 
The owner of the vacant shop, sceing all his neigh- 
bors enjoying an income of $100 per quarter, while 
he receives nothing, offers his shop for §90, on the 
wise principle that he had better take that sum than 
nothing. 


matter now? Why, sir, there is one empty shop, as 
at the beginning; and the same process of reduction 
will go on, till the price is brought down so low as 
to induce some person toembark in trade, who, under 
other circumstances, would not think of engaging in 
this kind of business. 

This principle, which every practical man will 
readily acknowledge, enters largely into our com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic, and has an all-im- 
portant bearing upon prices. Keeping this principle 
in view, let us inquire into the effect of a tariff upon 
prices. Suppose an article now paying 20 per cent. 
be subjected to 20 per cent. more duly; according to 
the gentleman's doctrine, the price must rise 20 per 
cent. in our market. But, in fact, this will not be the 
case. The American merchant, who has been in the 
habit of taking this article of an English house to the 
amount of §2,000, writes to his correspondent in 
Great Britain, that, in consequence of the increase of 
duty, he can now take but $1,000, unless the manu- 
facturer will reduce his price. The British manu- 
facturer, knowing full well that if $1,000 worth of 
his fabric be thrown into his home market, it will re- 
duce the price, and lessen the value of his whole 
stock on hand, immediately reduces his price, and so 
supplies his old customer with the usual quantity of 
the article. The amount of the reduction will de- 
pend upon the state of the market: sometimes it will 
be more and sometimes less. The average, perhaps, 
would be one-halfof the increased duty. The foreign 
manufacturer, paying one-half of the additional duty, 
the actual duty paid by the in porter would be 30 per 
cent. instead of 40. But as the increased duty would 
protect the manufacturer, our citizens would embark 
with Yankee zeal in this species of manufacture. 
This would produce competition at home, and the 
increased quantity of the fabric thrown into our mar- 
ket, would have a tendency to produce a surplus, and 
this would serve to keep down the price. Here 
would be a double competition: a competition be- 
tween the forcign and the domestic manufacturers, 
and a competition between the domestic manutactu- 
rers themselves. The natural tendency of this would 
be to reduce prices. Its operation would be more 
or less sudden, according to the character of the ma- 
nufacture. If it were a costly kind of manufacture, 
or one which required great experience or skill, it 
would take longer to bring this reduction about. But 
if the manufacture were of such a nature as to re- 
quire but little capital or little experience, the com- 
petition and consequent reduction would be more 
immediate. After making all allowances for fluctua- 
tions, from various causes, we lay it down as a gene- 
ral principle, which will hold good, take a number of 
years in succession, that dulies looking to protection, 
if they are judiciously Jaid, will reduce prices. 

This not only appears evident from the nature of 
the case, but is sustained by facts taken from official 
documents. These facts I will present for the consi- 
deration of the house. 


. | 1825. | 1829. | 1832. 


1816 
Description of ar- 
ticles. oe 
TIN P(E PIS TIE 
8 8 [S| Se) 14 
8. d. p cl s. d. p cjs. d.|p cls. d.p e 
Braces of 24 bitts 18 10 20| 7 6| 255 0) 2515 0| 25 
Hammers, pr doz.] 12 2007 2 25/5 4254 2| 25 
Cupboard locks, 
per dozen, 4 20) 2 7 25/1 10) 251 3) 25 
Steelyards pr pair 4 8 20) 2 9| 25/1 4) 25/1 25 
Hinges, cast butts 
per doz. 3 2 20) 2 3) 251 2 251 4) 25 
Compasses, rule | 
jt per dozen, 4 2 20 3 1) 25,2 7 25/1 100 25 
Curry combs, pr. | 
____dozen, 3 10 20 2 251 4; 25! 11) 25 


Here is a list of articles in the iron manufacture, 
which shows most conclusively that the duty, by pro- 
ducing domestic competition, has reduced the price 
more than one-half. I have taken these prices from 
documents furnished from the treasury department, 
and f have placed the duty and the prices in con- 
nexion, so as to show what each article sold for under 
each duty. I have selected the year 1816, to show 
the cost of the article before the tariff of that year, 


This offer induces one of the traders. who! and the years 1825 and 1829, to show the effects of 
is paying $100, to quit the shop he occupies, and take the tariffs of the 
the one he can have for $90. This change leaves; last year containe 
another shop empty; and this induces its owner to 


receding years, and 1832, as the 
in the documents referred to. 
This table shows, most conclusively, the wisdom of 


put that at $90 per quarter; and this induces another | the protective policy. 


to remove, and take a shop at $90. And so they will 


go through with each shop, till all are brought down of iron alone. 
to $90. Here has been a reduction of $10 upon each | protection have also fallen in price. 


Nor is this principle illustrated by manufactures 
Other articles which have enjoyed 
The same 4-4 


shop, making an aggregate of $100, being just equal ; cotton sheetings which, in 1816, sold at 1s. 3d. ster- 


to the value of the surplus. 


And how stands the 


ling, could be bought in 1832 for 41d. sterling per 
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yard. Printed goods costing in 1816, 36s. per piece 
could be bought in 1832 for from 188. to 22. per 
piece. Common blue and white calico, costing in 
1816, 328. per piece, could be had in 1832 for 12s or 
158. per piece. Broadcloths costing in 1817, 20s., 
could be had in 1832 for 7s. 10d. These facts are 
all taken from official documents, and their correct- 
ness is vouched for by the names of David Henshaw, 
of Boston, and James N. Barker. of Baltimore, col- 
lectors of those ports, and Mr. Secretary McLane. 

And while J am upon this subject, I have one fact 
more for the special consolation of my friend from 
South Carolina, who has uttered such doleful lamen- 
tations over the oppression of the poor man, who was 
so heavily taxed hy the manufacturers, ‘‘on every 
nail he drove into his cabin.” In 1816 cut nails were 
selling at wholesale for 11 cents per pound. A duty 
of 3 cents per pound was imposed by the tariff of that 
year, and the very next year they went down to 9 
cents per pound. The duty was subsequently raised 
to 5 cents per pound, and the price of nails has been 
reduced to 8, 7, 6,5, and I believe to 4; cents per 
pound: that is, less than the protecting duty. ‘This 
is the hardship of the poor man, whose cabin natls 
excite so much sympathy. 1 am asked, Mr. Spea- 
ker, by a gentleman near me, whether the nails 
which sold in 1816 for 11 cents were not wrought 
nails, and the nails which have since been sold for 
the low prices mentioned, were not cut nails. [ will 
answer the gentleman; they were all cut nails. and 
nails of the same kind—all 4-penny nails—and this 
on the authority of Mr. David Henshaw. He places 
wrought nails and cut nails in separate columns.— 
Wrought nails have not been manufactured to any 
considerable extent in this country, and hence the 
price of that article has not been materially reduced. 


But it may be said that these reductions in prices 
are owing not to a protective tariff, but to the great 
improvements which have been introduced into tna- 
chinery. I have no disposition to deny that improve- 
ments in machinery have done much to reduce prices. 
But what has caused the improvement? What has 
given rise to labor-saving machines? The very com- 
petition which protection has produced, has been the 
efficient producing cause of these improvements.— 
That inventive power which has been exerted in per- 
fecting machinery, would have slumbered for ages to 
come, as it has for ages past, had not manufactures 
been prosecuted, and necessity, which is the mother 
of invention, demanded the employment of labor- 
saving machines. It is to protection that we owe 
competition, and to competition that we owe thore 
inventions which have aided in the reduction of 
prices. So that, after all, this reduction is mainly 
to be ascribed to protection, and to the industry 
which it stimulates, and to the genius which it ex- 
cites ' 

I regret that this whole subject has been treated a3 
if it were a local question, and as if New England 
was the only portion of the union which was interest- 
ed in the subject. This is not a Massachusetts ques- 
tion; no, nora N. England question. The manulac- 
tures of Massachusetts could stand with less protec- 
tion than most others. In some of our estadlisiiments 
a large capital is invested, and rich capitalists are en- 
gaged. They can ride out almost any gale—they can 
stand any ordinary storm. In fact, such establishments 
as those at Lowell could perhaps do better with a low- 
er rate of duty; because, in such anevent, the smal! 
competitors would fall, the amount of manufactured 
goods would diminish; and, having the market to 
themselves, they could command a higher price for 
their cottons. Pennsylvania and Virginia need pro- 
tection more than Massachusetts. Look at their 
iron and coal; there were imported into the city of 
Boston alone, in 1841, 1,836,818 bushels of foreign 
coul, to the injury of the coal interest of those states. 
And the same is true of all the middle states, where 
manufacturing is carried on. Nay all the grain- 
growing states have an interest in this question, as 
vital as Massachusetts herself. Indeed, if I were to 
select a state which above all others would be be- 
nefitted by the protective policy, it would be Virzi- 
nia. Nature has been most ample in her gifts to the 
Old Dominion. Her beautiful bay and her navigable 
rivers are admirably adapted to commerce. Her 
low lands produce the “yellow corn,” which is a 
great favorite of the gentleman before me, [Mr. 
Wise.] And while her low lands furnish food for 
the support of manufacturers further up the conntry, 
she has water power ample to drive machinery suf- 
ficient to manufacture for a continent. Her moun- 
tains are stored with precious minerals, salt and iron, 
in abundance. Let her try manufactures, and she 
would soon find that the interest of her whole people 
would be promoted. She would find that the pro- 
lective policy was no abstraction, but the most prar- 
tical thing in the world; and her whole people would 
be in favor. of those discriminating duties which are 
directly recommended in the presidem's message. 
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(Here, the hour having arrived, Mr. II. gave way) Gentle ul have spoken of a protective taf as an 
r an adjourmment. On Tuesday. December 28 b. ex ploded doctrine. in exploded doctrine. When. 
hen the subject came up for consideration, he re- where, and by whom was this doctrine exploded: I 
med the subject, and concluded his speech.] demand. It was the doctrine of the constitution. I 
Mr. Speaker: the kind indulgence extended to me had the support of the first president and the first 
i l 5 congress. Yes, sir, Gen. Washington, who was pre- 
; the house yesterday, in listening to my remarks, | giq C th ae A : 
Imonishes me not to abuse that indulgence by tres- agen ce f convention which formed the constitu- 
el a . 66 
assing too much upon their patience this morning. . 5 message to congress bonne The ad- 
Chen I gave way for an adjournment yesterday, vancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
ad been endeavoring to show that protecting duties, lures, by 1 . means, will not | trust, need re- 
rhen judiciously laid, tended to reduce prices, and commendation.” In compliance v ith this suggestion, 
enerally produced that effect. This is not invaria- ihe frat congress n their first public act—I say first, 
ly the case. If the duty be imposed upon articles for though it stands second in the laws, the first act 
vhich do not come in competition with our own in- was simply an act binding all officers of government 
lustry, this effect will not be produced; and when „ ae . 1 oath to 
he duties are imposed upon those articles, the manu- | eç 5 $ ry 9 rumeni—the first cee 
acture of which requires a large outlay and long r ah in no small degree of thevery mer whe 
experience, the reduction will not take place imme- ormed the constitution. 10 their first public act em- 
Hately ! a ploy this language in the preamble: “Whereas it ts 
But. sir. I shall probably be told, that if an increas 1 A 1555 . 118 . a 
„sir. t shg l d, th -| the discharge of the debt of the Unite es, an 
r T e code, ware, and merchan: 
l : . 11 Sion mv „spe- that duties be Aid upon goods, wares, an merchan- 
cious than sound. A judicious tariff does protect | dise imported: pene i 
the manufacturer, though atthe same time it reduces i 
“Be it enacted,” &e. 


prices. Discriminating duties enable our own manu-j} .; e 
vide for discriminating duties. Now I care not whe- 


facturers to compete with the foreign, by securing ; | 
them against the policy to which foreign manufac- ther these duties are high or low. It is sufficient that 
; they were laid to raise a revenue and to protect man- 


turers frequently have recourse, for the sole purpose >. 
ufactures. I will not go through the list of presi- 


of destroying our infant establishments. I am aware } i 
that itis dificult to present an abstract principle dents or precedents on this subject; this has been 
clearly to the understanding of the house; and, as done by my friend from Vermont, [Mr. Slade; but 
the whole subject is one of a practical character, J I will say that every president, from general fash- 
will illustrate this principle by taking a familiar | ingston down to the present executive, unless it be 
case. the elder Adams, has recognized the doctrine of pro- 
An article, now free of duty, is selling in our mar- tecting domestic ee ge es e 
ket for $1.20; the elements which make up this price 5 11198 . th re ee oo 
are these: cost in foreign market gl, cost of impor- Po M Madi he 5 ion 17 rame N e consti- 
tation 10 cents, importer's profits 10 cents making A 1 5 e 3 eee instru- 
81.20. At this price the article can be manufactur: menna efferson, the great emocratic expounder 
ed in this country. Now let one of our citizens go of i E tho opimom, that congress has the 
into the manufacture of this article, and what will aah b manufactures, ane npn 3 
be the result? Why, the foreign manufacturer, whole 2 aa ra mor eat ti i 1. in Pes 
has heretofore enjoyed the monopoly of our market, nouncing that doctrine uncon n 
and who is enjoy ing large profits, will immediately 
put the article at 90 cents to the American importer, 
this being the cost of the article. He will willingly 
forego all profit for the time being, for the purpose 
of crushing the infant establishments in this country; 
and the importer will give up one-half of his profits, 
rather than lose this portion of his business. This 
will reduce the price of the article 15 cents, bring- 
ing it down to 41,05. The American manufacturer 
iumediately finds the article in the market at this 
reduced price, which is in fact less than he can ma- 
nutacture the article for. He must. therefore, aban- 
don his business, give up his establishment at a great 
sacrifice, and yield the market to the foreign manu- 
facturer, who, finding his new rival destroyed, will 
immediately demand the old price, and put his arti- 
cle at $1; and the consumer in this country will be 
compelled to pay 81.20, or perhaps $1,25, to make 
up the loss which the importer and forcign manufac- 
turer sustained during the period of competition. 
This is the result when the article is free of duty. 


Now, we will take the same articles, at the same 
price, both in Europe and America, with protective 
duties. A duty of 15 cents is imposed upon the ar- 
ticle, to encourage domestic manufactures. This, 
added to the former price, 51,20. would bring the ar- 
ticle up 51,35. The foreign manufacturer tears that 
he shall lose the American market; and consequcut. 
ly, to prevent a surplus in hisown home market, and 
to create a surplus here, he will at once put his arti- 
ele at cost, 90 cents; the importer will forego half 
his profits, and take off 5 cents, which will bring the 
article down to $1,2U—the very price which the ar- 
ticle brought before the duty was imposed. In the 
meantime, the American manufacturer produces the 
article, which he can sell for the same price. Here, The gentleman from South Carolina has told us 
then, the manufacturer is protected, and the consu- j that millions have been paid to the rich manufactu- 
mer has no additional price to pay: The imports-| rers, and he has more than intimated that the bur- 
tion will not be materially checked; and this, with) dens of a tariif fall principally upon the South. As 
the domestic production, will create a surplus, which our attention has been called to this subject, Jet us 
will tend to a reduction of the price.» A sharp com- compare the pupulation of the South with the popu- 

tition will ensue, and necessity, that mother of in- | lation of the north, that we may be able to decide this 
vention, will bring out improvements in machinery, | question. Take the cotton growing states, and near- 
so that the article can be produced at a cheap rate. | ly one-half of their entire population are slaves.— 
The skill also which is acquired will enable the ma- Now, it cannot be pretended, for a single moment, 
nufacturer to turn off the article at less expense, and that this population consume any thing like the 
so atturd it to the consumer at a reduced price. amount of duuable articles whieh is consumed by the 
Thus, sir, will discriminating duties protect the ma- free population at the North. Their food and their 
nulacturer, and at the same time cheapen the arti- | clothing pay but little duty. While all this class of 
cle. Is it not so? Does not experience justily this southern population contribute but little to the sup- 
position? Without a duty, the foreign manufacturer | port of the gos ernment, the laboring classes at the 
sells at the maximum price; with the duty, he sells] north are in the constant use of those articles which 
at the minimum; without the duty, he could profita- | pay a revenue to the government. Their food, their 
bly reduce his price to destroy our manufacturer; | dress, the furniture of their houses. all contribute to 
with the duty, he must come down to the lowest, the national treasury. If weallow tht the wealthy 
price to compete with him. portion of the southern population consime an equal 


This act then goes on to pro- 


But we are told that the doctrine is exploded.— 
When was it exploded, and by whom? It has been 
recommended by every president, and has been af- 
firmed by every congress. There has been no period 
in our history in which this doctrine has not been a 
living law upon our statute book. Was it exploded in 
1816, 1824, 1828, or 1832? Let the acts of those years 
speak for themselves. Was it exploded by the fam- 
ous compromise act? The gentleman from South 
Corolina contends that that act discriminates in favor 
of manufactures; and that act has not yet expired.— 
This explosion, as gentlemen will have it, must, I 
think, be an event yet future. Or, if it has been ex- 


of the gentlemen from South Carolinaand N. York, 
Mr. McKeon,] in favor of free trade and direct taxa- 
lion.’ Free trade has been extolled as a glorious 
doctrine, and it has been intimated that, if all men 
would adopt it, we should have a commercial mil- 
lennium. I regard the doctrine of free as nothing 
more nor less than a part of the system of entire non- 
resistance. Why do not the gentlemen who advocate 
this doctrine carry out their views, and say thatthey 
will not erect forts, build ‘ships, or support armies 
or navies? The gentleman from New York, in the 
famous McLeod debate, Was as belligerent as the 
rest of us, to say the least; and my friend from South 
Carolina is not disposed to brook insults or injuries, 
come from whom they may. Will gentlemen carry 
out their views, and make no preparation for the de- 
fence of the country, on the ground that, if all men 
would be peaccable we might have a military mil- 
lenium, if the expression be allowable. When the 
gentlemen will go thus far, then they may tall of 
free trade but not before. 


CTION OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


taxed the more heavily by impost duties. 
no subject of complaint by northern men. 
not from any inequality in our laws, but grows out 
of the nature of the case. 
inhabitants depend more upon their own products for 
food, and are less extravazant in their dress, than in 
older settlements. 
more temptations to luxury and extravagance in dres- 
sing our persons, and furnishing our houses, than our 
brethren in the western wilderness. 


ploded at all, it must have been done by the speeches | P . 
half cultivated plantations, and ask themselves whe- 


ther they cannot account for this difference, by our 
habits of industry, and the character of the labor we 
employ. 


. Se ee ee 


amount uf duae apels wilh Hie suit class at U. S 
north, I suppose it will be found true, that there is 2 


larger portion of the white population in the south- 
ern states who are poor than cao be found in the north — 
ern states. 
articles paying ten times as much duty as the same 
number of southern slaves. Itis idle, then, and 
than idle, to pretend that the south is more heaviby 
taxed than the north. The truth is the very reverse 
of this. 
lation, the burdens of taxation must fall more hea vi- 
ly upon the north. 


The operatives ofa cotton mill consum e 


worse 
From the character and habits of our popu- 


But perhaps, it may be said that the free articles 


—those who are used in manufactures—are consum -— 
ed at the north more than at the south. 
true. 

8 cents for example—and some of the coarse fabrics, 
are made free or nearly 80, for the express benefit of 
our southern friends. But we have official documents 
which will decide this question. 
from the treasury department, submitted to the 26th 

congress, giving a detailed account of the importa- 

tions of the several states, from the year 1821 to 1633, 
shows that the average rate per cent. actually paid 
on the whole amount of importations, including the 
free as well as the dutiable articles, amounted in 
Massachusetts to 38 per cent.,and in South Carolina 
to only 28 per cent., making a difference of 10 per 
cent. in favor of South Carolina. 
presented that the south bear the greater part of the 
burdens of the government 


This may be 
But some of these free articles—wool, below 


A communication 


And stihl it is re- 


The north, even as compared with the west, 33 
This is 


It arises. 


In all new countries the 


We, upon the seaboard, have 


We have been told upon this floor that a diserimi- 


nating tariff was a tax upon southern labor, to increase 
northern capital. 
between northern capital aud southern labor! 
Speaker, I wish to assail no part of the country; buf, 
sir, ] am compelled to say that the truth is the very 
reverse of this. 
ern labor. 
being rich and grasping. 
to our manufacturing villages as evidence that we 


The contest, gentlemen tell us, is 
Mr. 


It is southern capital against north- 
The north has frequently been taunted as 
Gentlemen have pointed 


> 


were fattening upon the labor of what they denom- 
inate the great producing states. 
men point to our manufacturing villages? Let mem 
look to our soil, rough and rugged as it is, and com- 


But why do gentle- 


are our cultivated Helds with their exhausted soil and 


Nor is it true that our manufactories are carried 


on or owned by the wealthy, to the extent that gen- 
tlemen would represent. 
woollen mills are owned and operated by men o 

small capital—the laborers in the mills owning à 
portion of the property. 
ture prosecuted in Massachusetts (and I speak of my 
own state only because I can speak of her more un- 
derstandingly than of any other) require bul very little 
capital. 
amount of 315,000,000 annually. 
to a great extent the product of labor. 
tion of a raw hide into shoes is produced by human 
toil. 
mounts to £1.390,U09 annually, and labor is the prin- 
cipal ingredicut in this product. 
of hats, which are manufactured to the mount of & 


Many of our cotton ap 


Many species of manufac- 


We manufacture boots and shoes to the 
This large sum is 
The conver 


N 


The manufacture of furniture and chairs a- 
The same is true 


bout $700,000 per yeer- The annual product of 


straw bonnets and palm-leaf hats is $2,000,000 and 


this begins and ends in labor, and labor, too, mosty 
performed by women and children. By the oficial 
statistics of Massachusetts it will be seen that there 
are produced annually of these little articles, these 
household manufactures—such as straw and palm- 
leaf hats and bonnets—a very large amount. In 
some towns, where such articles are manufactured, 
the amount in dollars is len times the amount O 
the population of the town; and in some few cases 
twice that amount—that is, a town of 2000 inhabit- 
ants will produce of straw, palm-leaf, and articles 0 
this character, $20.000 and, in some cases, 840,000, 
though, in the latter case, a portion of the article, 
partly manufactured, was obtained in the adjacent 
towns. These articles are, toa great degree, We 
product of labor, and are produced principally by the 
women and children. And it is by unremitting toil, 
by patient and continual application, that these 
products are brought forth. By means such as these, 
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which binds them together. 
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hundreds of poor families, of lone widows and desti- 
tute orphans, are supported. 

And J would gladly ask my friend from South Ca- 
rolina whether he can present a picture like this from 
his own state; whether the females or the males there 
will submit to toil like this? He knows that they 
will not. And still he speaks of our manufacturers 
as though they were all men of overgrown capital, 
rolling in luxury and in wealth! I will give the gen- 
tleman a specimenof yankee manufactures. There 


are gentlemen within 15 or 20 miles of my residence 


who manufacture wooden ware. And what. Mr. 
Speaker, do you suppose they produce? I will tell 
you. They manufacture pails, and twash-boards, and 
mop-handles, and clothes pins. And where do you sup- 
ose they find a market for these stuple commodities? 
Twin tell you. They send them into the western 
wilderness! They have actually an agency in Mis- 
souri, to which these articles are sent for sale. 

We have another class of manufactures, of a dif- 
ferent character. Our cotton, woollen. glass, iron, 
and paper manufactures turn out an annual product 
about equal to the capital invested. Take all our 
manufactures together, and the annual product is at 
least one-third more than the capital invested. Not 
that the annual product is so much clear gain; far 
otherwise. The interest and insurance on the capi- 
tal and fabric, the cost of the raw material, the cost 
of the labor, and other incidental charges, are all to 
be deducted. In fact,a company may turn off an 
annual product greater than the capital invested, and 
still prosecute their business at a loss. 

From this view of our manufactures, it will be seen 
that our fabrics are in in a great degree the product 
of labor, and not of capital. But how is it with the 
pruducts of the south! Take their great staple, cot- 
ton; of what is that the product? of Jabor or of capital? 
Of capital, almost exclusively. ‘Their lands are capi- 
tal, and their slaves are capital, made so by their own 
laws. Instrictness of speech, they have no labor, in 
the sense in which that word is used, as distinguish- 
ed from capital, in the production of their cotton 
crop, if we except the overseers and the few white 
men who are employed. By the institutions and laws 
of the south, their slaves are property—capital in the 
same sense that our machinery is; and, when they 
talk of protecting their labor, they mean, if they 
mean any thing, protecting their property. 

In this view of the sublect, I claim no originality; 
Mr. Woodbury, that northern man with southern 
principles, Mr. Woodbury, the late secretary, whose 
authority will not be disputed by my friend from 
South Carolina, presents the same vicw, in his re- 
port upon cotton in 1836. He estimates the whole 
amount of capital employed in the cotton culture as 
follows: 

Capital in lands, 

Capital in slaves, 

Capital in horses, cattle, &c. 

Floating capital, for taxes, tools, over- 
seers, &c. 


$312,000,000 
20,400,000 
30,600,000 


Making a grand total of $771,000,000 

With these facts, staring them inthe face, will 
southern gentlemen on this floor, have the effrontery 
40 tell us, that the doctrine of protection is a contest 
between northern capital and southern labor? It is 
a contest between southern capital, or what is made 
capital by their laws, and the free labor of the north. 


The gentleman from Sonth Carolina laments that 
any thing should be said tending to array one part of 
the union against the other; and yet, in the same 
specch, he speaks of northern manufacturers as op- 

ressurs, pluinderers, robbers. The gentleman tells us 
that, if the protective policy is adhered to, the consti- 
tution will be destroyed; and he more than intimates 
that the union will be dissolved. I regret that any 
gentleman should so far forget his duty to himself and 
his country as to speak of dissolving the union; ycs, 
sir, lam more grieved than alarmed at this threat; 
it has been repeated so often thatit has lost all its 
terror. Dissolve the union! Who would suffer by 
such anevent? Let gentlemen count the cost before 
they take a step involving such horrid consequen- 
ces. But I will not dwell upon a subject so painful. 
But, if the union must be dissolved, be the responsi- 
bility upon those who commit the suicidal act. 

I have no disposition to array oue portion of the 
union against another; I would strengthen the cord 
And [ believe that the 
measure before us is one in which we have a mutual 
interest. Let a discriminating tariff be wisely ad- 
justed, distinguishing between luxurics and necessa- 
ries, between articles which come in competition with 
our own industry, and those which do not, and it will 
prove a bond of union, by imparting the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Such a tariff would promote 
alike the interest of the east and the west, the north 
and the south, and spread prosperity throughout the 
land. 


403,000,000 | tr 
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TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THIRD SESSION. 


SENATE. 


January 19. Mr. Smith of Indiana, presented a 
resolution of the legislature of Indiana asking to have 
a resolution of the post office department concerning 
the writing of a name on newspapers rescinded: 

Mr. Merrick presented a resolution of the general 
assembly of Maryland to authorize the transfer of 
the stock held by the United States in the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, to the state of Maryland on 
conditions. 


The bill to regulate enlistments in the army 
navy and marine corps, was taken up. Mr. Bayard 
explained the object of the proposed amendment to 
allow the enlistment of free negroes and mulat- 
toes. It was to meet the dangers of disease on the 
African coast, to which they would be naturally more 
adapted for service. Mr. Benton opposed it; he con- 
sidered this the way the mischief was to spread.— 
To carry out the Jate treaty our existing statutes are 
to be laid aside. The British commission, sent in 
1826 to examine Sierra Leone, reported that men 
hardened by exposure in every other climate fell vic- 
tims to the sun of Africa; the inebriate died the first 
year; the sober the second year. We must enlist 
negroes or else expose our officers and seamen to the 
worst climate in the world. He would oppose the 
former; the latter forms an objection to the late 
treaty. Mr. Bayard replied in detence of the amend- 
ment; but it was lost and the bill ordered to an en- 
grossment. 


Mr. Morehead offered a resolution calling for infor- 
mation from‘the president, of any letters on file in the 
war or state departments, relative to the grants by 
the British government to the Hudson Bay Company 
and by that company to individuals, of any portion of 
the territory of Oregon. Adopted. 

The Oregon bill was taken up. Mr. Morehead be- 
ing entitled to the floor declined speaking, until he 
shall have obtained the information his resolution 
called for. 

Mr. Benton then spoke for nearly an hour. 

Mr. Choate rejoined seriatim and the debate was 
farther continued by those gentlemen until a late 
hour, and then the senate adjourned. 


Janvary 20. The day was chiefly devoted to pri- 
vate bills. Among others the bill for the relief of 
Richard Henry Wilde was taken up. 

Mr Berrien explained its object, which was to al- 
low Mr. Wilde to take out a copyright at some fu- 
ture time for a work of which he was the author, 
although it might first be published in another coun- 


This Jed to a long debate, in which the laws of in- 
ternational copyright were glanced at. 

Mr. Tappan moved to amend the bill so as to make 
it general in its provisions. 

Mr. Berrien desired that the bill might be confined 
to the present case, and gave his reasons at length. 

Messrs. Buchanan, King, and Allen, spoke against 
the general principle involved in the bill, but express- 
ed their good fecling towards Mr. Wilde. 

Messrs. Crittenden, Bayard, Conrad, aud others sup- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. King moved to postpone it indefinitely; yeas 
12, nays 26. 

On motion, the senate went into executive scssion 
and after some time spent therein, adjourned to 234. 


January 23. The president of the senate presen- 
ted a communication from the treasury department, 
in compliance with a resolution of the 25th ultimo, 
showing the renenue from imposts during the third 
and fourth quarters of the year 1842, the outstanding 
appropriations at the close of the years 1840, 1541, 
1342, respectively, and the quantity of land adver- 
tised for sale since March. 

The am’t received from cus., 3d qr. $3 305,506 31 

1 8 i 4th 3,116,370 73 
Total, , $6,421,877 04 

Also a message fiom the president, in compliance 
with a resolution of the 19th instant, asking for any 
correspondence on file in relation to grants of land 
having been made by the British government, which 
may have been deposited on file in the state or war 
department. 

he secretary of war states the only letter on file 
in his department was one from Thos. J. Farnham, 
dated at Sandwich Islands January 4th, 1840, to the 
secretary of war. i 

The secretary of state answers: 

“As the president was desirous of knowing wheth- 
er the intelligence contained in Mr. Farnham's letter 
relative to the alledged granting by the British zov- 
ernment to the Hudson’s Bay Company of.a large and 


— 


valuable tract of land in the Oregon territory, and 
of supposed grants and sales of this land by the com- 
pany to individuals, was well founded, the minister 
was instructed to make application in the proper 
quarter for information on the subject. Upon pre- 
senting the matter to the British government, he was 
assured that no such grant of land had been made to 
the Hudson Bay Company, and that the only grant 
which had been made to that company was a grant of 
the exclusive trade with the Indians in certain parts 
of North America for a further term of twenty-one 
years upon the surrender of a former grant.” 

Also, in compliance with a resolution of the Sth, 
copies of the correspondence between the ministers 
of the United States at London and the government 
of Great Britain on the subject of the destruction of 
the steamer Caroline. The communication contains 
a letter from lord Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson da- 
ted 27th August, 1841, and Mr. Stevenson’s reply 
dated 31st August, 1841. 

Various petitions; against the repeal of the bank- 
rupt law: in favor of the passage of the exchequer 
scheme; the issue of government stock in relief of 
the states, &c. were presented. And also 

By Mr. Linn a petition from James L. Smith, 
praying the establishment of an additional executive 
department of the government, to have superintend- 
ence of agriculture and education. And also, 

Various petitions from Massachusetts and Maine, 
for the adoption of measures which will place the 
navigating interests of the country on a more equal 
footing with foreign powers. 

The bill for the relief of the Petersburg rail road 
company was taken up, and advocated by Messrs. 
Archer, Rires, and Evans, and opposed by Messrs. 
Buchanan, and Phelps, and then passed by a vote of 
20 yeas to 19 nays, as follows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Berrien, Calhoun, Con- 
rad, Crafts, Crittenden, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Hen- 
derson. Kerr, King, McDuffie, Mangum, Merrick, 
Rives, Sevier, Walker, Woodbridge, Young—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Clayton, Linn, McRoberts, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Smith, of Connecticut, Smith, of Indi- 
ana, Sprague, Sturgeon, Tappan, Wilcox, Williains, 
Woodbury—19. 

The senate then proceeded to the special order, be- 
ing the bill for the settlement and occupation of the 
territory of Oregon; when 

Mr. Morchead rose and addressed the senate at 
length in favor of the bill. 

On motion of Mr. Woodbury, the senate adjourned. 


Janvary 24. Mr. Merrick from the cominittce on 
the post office, reported, a bill a limit the use and 
correct the abuse of the franking privilege;—also, a 
bill to reduce the rates of postage. 

[The bill provides the following scale; for any 
letter not exceeding 30 miles, 5 cents; and for all 
distances exceeding 30 miles, 10 cents; double and 
triple Ictters to be double and triple also in rate; and 
all packages of 1 oz. to be quadruple; and in that 
proportion for all greater weights. All drop letters, 
those placed in office to be delivered in the same town 
to be charged Scents when not prepaid; in case of 
prepayment, the charge to be 3 cents. After Ist 
April next all papers of 1350 sq. inches to be at the 
sume rate as fixed by act of March 3d, 1825; all 
over 1350 sq. inches, an advance of 1 cent for every 
5 sq. inches above the said number.] 

Various petitions were presented and house bills 
received. N 

The bill for the relief of Richard Henry Wilde 
[copyright] was read the third time and the question 
being, "shail this bill pass.“ “ 

Mr. Teppan offered some brief remarks against it. 
Mr. Berrien replied in advocacy thereof. Ie bill 
was then passed by the following vote. 

YLAS.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Calhoun, Clayton, Conrad, Crittenden, 
Evans, Graham. Henderson, Huntington, Keir, Me- 
Duſſie, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, Waiker—24. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Crafts, 
Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Sevier, Smith, of 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Williams, Wright, 
Young—15. 

The bill for the settlement and occupation of Ore- 
gon was then taken up. 

Mr. Woodbury of New Hampshire addressed in 
behalf of the bill. The respective claims of France 
Spain, and Russia, had been surrendered to our gov- 
ecument, and the pretence of England to vindicate 
the rights of other nations than herself to the soil 
was entitled to no respect. She has surplus possessions 
enougn in New Holland and elsewhere all over the 
globe for emigrants and colonization. It is the so- 
lemn duty of our government to enforce its posses- 
sion of this territory and were the circumstances less 
urgent than they are, he would not, in the present . 
state of (our finances urge the passage of the bill.— 
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r. W. also referred to the treaty of 1818 to show] Mr. Linn rose to reply, and said if no other sena- > 
at none of its provisions conflicted with the passage tor wished to address the senate he would proceed. Mr. Winthrop rose and said that he held 30 his 
f this bill. But it being intimated that several senators were dis- | hand a report irom the committee on commerce , 


Vir. Phelps one of the committee showed that the | posed to speak, he consented that the bill shonid be | whom was referred the memorial of Benjamin Rich 


ommittee designed no such thing as to conflict with | passed over informally until to-morrow. A bill ap- | and others, of Boston, on the subject of the impri- 
ie treaty of 1818 and then proceeded to vindicate | propriating $19,000 for payment of Georgia militia | sonment of free colore 


d seamen in certain sou therp 
ne bill from the imputation that it did conflict there- services was then passed, and the senate adjourned. | ports of this Union. Before submitting the re Port- 
vith. It was an absurdity to claim the territory and 3 however, he was instructed by the committee to Say 
o nothing to enforce the rights arising therefrom. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. that it had received the assent of seven out of the 

Mr. Huntington said he was for moving according] ‘Tnurspar, JAN. 19. Mr. Cushing from the com- nine members composing the committee. The hono- 
o law and treaty by giving Great Britain a year’s no- | mittee of foreign affairs, reported a bill to provide rable gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Rayner) 
ice as provided for under the convention. This done | for carrying into effect the treaty between the Unit- had drawn up an elaborate minority report, which he 
ne would be ready to afford every facility for the set | ed States and Great Britain approved at Washing- trusted would be received by unanimous consent. 
tlement of the territory. Unless the bill shall be | ton on the 9th August 1842. The bill was read; its And the chairman of the committee, his friend from 
amended, Mr. H. feels it his duty to oppose its pas- first section providing a salary of $3,000 to the com- Maryland, (Mr. Kennedy,) dissenting in some parti- 
rage. , sae _ | missioner to be appointed to trace certain parts o culars from the doctrines of both reports, intended 

Mr. McDuffie said that his own reasons of opposi- the boundary line and 81500 to his clerk; its second, | to clan the privilege of presenting his own views at 
tien to the bill differed from any hitherto advanced. | authorising the president to employ the aid for that | some future time. 
1 a few remarks the subject was passed over, and purpose of any one or mor? of the officers of topo-| The report (Mr. W. said) concluded with resolu- 
the senate proceeded to executive session, and there- graphical engineers; the third section appropriating tions declaratory of the opinions which the majority 
aller adjourned. for the payment of said salaries $15,000 out of the of the committee entertained. 

Jaxvary 25. Mr. Bayard from the committee on moneys of the treasury not otherwise ap The resolutions were read as follows: 
naval allairs presented a bill concerning the naval į section 4, appropriating in confor Resolved, That the seizure and imprisonment, in 

ceace establishment. ticle of the treaty $3,000 in equal moieties to the | any port of this Union, of free colored seamen, citi- 

(This bill provides the following: Sec. Ist. One | states of Maine and Viassachusetts; section 5th mak- | zens of any of the states, and against whom there is 
admiral, two vice admirals, three rear admirals, sev- ing it the duty of the treasury depar 


tment to audit | no charge but that of entering said port, in the pro- 
ns, one hundred commanders, three hun- and pay the expenses of Maine and Massachusetts ; secution of their rightful business, is a violation of 
dred aud fifty lieutenants, five hundred midshipmen, in protecting the disputed territory in conformity | the privileges of citizenship guaranteed by the 2d 
one hundred and forty surgeons, seventy pursers, and with the fifth article, and appropriating blank sum | section of the 4th article of the constitution of the 
twenty-four chaplains. in satisfaction of said accounts; and section sixth | United States. 

Sec. 2. The annual pay of the admiral, when in making it the duty of the president, in pursuance of Resolved, That the seizure and imprisonment in 
command. shall be 85,200; and when on other duty j the gth article of the treaty to apply so much of the | any port ot this Union of free colored seamen on 
$4,000: when absent or waiting orders, 82,800. naval appropriation as may be necessary therefor, to board of foreign vessels against whom there is no 

Vice admiral, when in command; per annum $5,- | the preparation, equipment, and maintenance of the charge but that of entering said port in the course of 
090; when on other duty $3,600; and when on leave, | naval force therein stipulated to be employed on the their lawfu! business is a breach of the comity of 
or waiting orders, $2,600. coast of Africa by the U. States. nations, is incompatible with the rights of all nations 

The annual pay of the rear admiral same as that Mr. Cushing said the house would perceive that | in amity with the United States, and in relation to 
of a vice admiral. From and after the passage of this was a bill for exccuting the Ashburton treaty. nations with whom the United States have form 
this act the pay of all captains the same. Mr. C. next read the 6th article of the treaty which | commercial conventions, is a violation of the 6th ar- 

Sec. 3 authorizes the secretary of the navy to con- required an act of congress ſor its execution. The | ticle of the federal canstitution which declares that 
vene a board of officers, not less than four nor more committee of ways and means had provided in the | treaties are a part of the supreme law of the land 
than seven, to take into consideration the case of general appropriation pill a sum of $300,000, neces- Resolved, That any state laws, by which Sn 
auy officer he may desire to put on furlough. The | sary for carrying out the fifth article. But this arti- | classes of seamen are prohibited from entering cer- 
decision of a majority to be final and conclusive, and |cle it will be seen, required farther appropriations. tain ports of this Union in the prosecution of their 
from the time of such decision the officer to be out | [The article 5th was here read.] Two appropria- | rightful business, are in contravention of the para- 
of the line of promotion, and receive the pay of fur- tions were to be made under this article. And a rule | mount and exclusive power of the general govern- 
wn request. No officer put on furlough | of this house expressly prohibits that any appropria- | ment to regulate commerce. 

Resolved, That the police power of the states can 


And the motion to suspend the rules was rejected- 


enty captai 


lough at his o 
by the board shall be again ewployed, unless upon tion for executing a treaty shall be contained in a 


the recommendation of a subsequent board similarly general appropriation pill. Thus it becomes neces: jzustiſ lati hich in d 
constituted. sary for all the appropriations for this treaty, to be justily no enactments or regulations whit are in d 


d ; a: ; 
A ship of the line, frigate, and steamer of the first contained in a separate bill. The bill herewith re- rect, positive, and . eoi aP 
class to be considered a captain’s command, and a ported meets that requisition; and Mr. C. moved its provisions or tun amental principles of te nationa 


sloop of war and steamer of the secund class as a reference to the committee of the whole. Mr. bas a sa etal i 
commander's command. | here in reply to Mr. C. J. Ingersoll stated that the ,~ r. Rayner rose an N a minority repo 


The consideration of the Oregon bill was resumed. | committee contemplated to present a report hereafter. And he hoped, he said, that this . 
Iir. Me Duſſie rose and addressed the senate at The bill was then referred to the committee of unanimously that an extra numba! snou print- 


length against the bill; maintaining that, however | the whole house. ed. There wa involved a very important point of 
clear our title to that territory, the timejwas unpro-| The subject of General Jackson’s fine was then constitutional law. d 2 

piuous for the adoption of the measures proposed in resumed. The resolution appet ed to the minority report 
the bill. The condition of our country, the state of} Mr. Hunt continued his remarks and vindicated | W35 read as follows, and is proposed by Mr. R. asa 
the treasury, our affairs with England, with whom the action of Judge Hall, and referred to the 3d ar- substitute for all the resolutions of the majority: 

we had just concluded a most important treaty, | ticle of the treaty of Paris of 30th April, 1803, ced- That the committee be discharged from the fur- 
alike forbade us to pursue the course indicated by | ing Louisiana; and to the act of April 8, 1812, ad- ther consideration of the subject. 

the friends of the measure. Ile alluded to the late mitting Louisiana into the Union; also to parts ofthe| Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, said that the reports 
treaty, and said that the people of the U. States ow- | 14th and 17th sections of the judiciary act of 1789; | were elaborate, presenting some important quesuons, 
ed a lasting debt of gratitude to the administration |to the 4th section of the 4th article of the constitu- in relation to which he partly agreed with both re- 
that settied it, and every statesman and true patriot tion of the U. States; and to the Ist section of the | ports. and dissented as to some others, on which he 
on either side of the Atlantic rejoiced at its termina- law of 1831, in relation to Judge Peck, in defence could not make up hig mind to coincide in with eith- 
tion. He thanked God that the negotiations had of the protection of the principles of civil liberty, er. He did not know whether an opportunity would 


been commenced in a spirit of peace, and had ended | and that civil power is paramount lo military. hereafter occur to him to present a separate report 
in a spirit of amity; and now, W He hoped, however, to do so. At all events, whea 


hen Englishmen and The morning hour having expired, several execu- 

Americans were shaking hands and mutually con- tive communications were presented, and the subject came u he should state the grounds on 
gratulating each other at the successful issue of mat- The motion of Mr. Cushing to reconsider the vote which he differed from his colleagues ol the com- 
ters, it was not a time for a branch of the govern- by which the bill to repeal the bankrupt law had | mittee. . 

ment intimately connected with the treaty-making been passed, was considered. The usual number of copies of both reports was 
power to autherise the taking possession of a terri- | = Mr. Cushing occupied the floor in a political de- | ordered to be printed, soon after which the house 
tory, erecting a chain of military posts, and granting fence of the Tyler administration, and of his course, adjourned. 


the soil in fee to settlers. England had sent to us the | and in vindication of himself from the constructions | Sarurpay, JAN. 21. Mr. Campbell, of S. Carolina, 
presented joint resolutions of .the legislature of that 


olive branch, in the settlement of the northeastern that had been put upon his previous remarks, and in 
state, on the subject of the tariff, which were Tf) 


boundary, and instead of reciprocating that spirit of | reply to Mr. Thompson, Mr. Fessenden, &c., until he 
the one hour: and referred to the committee of ways and m 
and ordered to be printed. 


amity and good feeling, now, when negotiations were | was brought to a close by 

pending on this very matter, what did the senate Mr. Fessenden followed for some time, and was 

ropose to do? To ‘snatch them from the ministers | succeeded by ite 

to whom they were entrusted, draw the flaming| Mr. Garrett Davis also in a political speech. Ris 9 V 355 eons 

sword of war, and flash it in their faces. He denied] Mr. Marshall next occupied the floor for one hour. dent of 12th March, 1840, relative to tonnage duty 
on Spanish vessels, with a bill regulating the m 
of levying the same. 


thal it could be shown that England had violated the and then 

stipulations of the convention, or that she had made Mr. Profit, arose and withdrew the motion to re- 

grants of land for permanent settlement, or erected consider, {so the bill goes ty the senate for concur- 

any military posts, save a stockade on the Columbia | rence. ] and the house adjourned. Mr. Barnard from the judiciary committee report- 
river, to defend the company from the attacks of the Farivar, Jax. 20. Mr. Summers presented the pe- ed without amendment, the bill from the senate of 
Indians. She had done nothing but to aid a trading | tition of 203 citizens of Kenawha co. Virginia in the relief of citizens of Arkansas and Louisiana, Tee 
company in the prosecution of the fur trade. The favor of the issue of $200,000,000, government stock | siding beyond the boundary line with Texas. | 
cost of the Indians in Florida should be a lesson for the relief of the states. Referred to the com- Mr. Botts offered the following: va 
agaist similar attempts in the distant territory of | mittee ordered (but not yet announced) on the sub- Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be directe is 
Oregon for Whose agricultural value he would not | ject. ed to report, to this house all correspondence and in . 
give a pinch of snuff. Each single congressional | Mr. Mallory asked leave to offer a resolution on formation in possession of the department relative fi 
district of our country is more valuable than the | the subject of the reduction of expenses of the West io the recent attack of Commodore Jones on : 


whole of it. He believed there was nothing practi- Point academy. Objection being made, Mr. M 


Mexican fort in California, and whether aby, if any, ys 
cal or useful comprehended by the bill. When he ed a suspension of the rules, and asked the yeas and what action has been taken by the department relae fs 
had finished— nays, which were refused. 


tive thereto. 
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Mr. Wise stated that no communication had yet 
been received from Com. Jones. Mr. B. said that 
he had this morning read in the Globe a statement 
that “he had been recalled.” Mr. Wise was under- 
stood to say it was not so. Mr. B. then withdrew 
the resolution. 

The printing of 5,000 extra copies of both reports 
of the majority and minority of the committee on 
commerce in relation to free colored seamen was 
then ordered, as moved on yesterday by Mr. Rayner. 

The bill to prohibit extra allowances to any off- 
cer of the government was then taken up, and after 
debate passed. 

Mr. C. H. Williams offered a resolution which was 
adopted, calling for the reasons from the secretary 
of war for adopting the new organization of the mi- 
litary divisions or districts of the U. States, if any, 
since 4th March, 1841. After minor business the 
house adjourned. 

Monpay, Jan. 23. Mr. Fillmore, of the commit- 
tee of ways and means rose to call the attention of 
the house to an editorial article published in the 
Union, an administration paper printed at New York 
of the date of Saturday, Jan. 2], 1843, headed with 
the words “The infamy of faction,“ and reflecting 
on the character of the committee of ways and means, 

and of this house, which was then read by him; and 
also an article in the Madisoman of this morning, 
Jan. 23, headed “Correspondence of the Madisonian, 
New York, Jan. 19, 1843,” which he also read. Mr. 
F. then procecded to pronounce each item of the two 
said articles false from beginning to end, and without 
the shadow of foundation in truth. Their import 
was that the report against the exchequer and the 
course pursucd in respect to it by the whig opposition 
to the administration had been dictated by a letter 
from Heny Clay, and that a caucus had been held, 
&c. all of which were utterly false; no letter having 
been to the knowledge of any ever written by Henry 
Clay, and also no caucus having been held. 

Mr. Wise expressed his ignorance of anything what- 
ever about the publications referred to and then in- 
dulged in a few remarks in hostile reflection on the 
existence of a caucus which operated on a former 
occasion, in the discussion not on an exchequer, but 
on the fiscal avent, a caucus too, which sent an agent 
to the president to know what his will was, in order 
that they might “comply,” (in the language of the 
report of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Adams), at the last scssion,) in order that they might 
comply, or conform their action in compliance with 
the executive will. Mr. W. concluded by a motion 
to go into committee of the whole on the exchequer 
bill reported by the select committee at the last ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Botts rose to a privileged question. He held it to 
be improper, to print extra copies of the report and 
counter-report froin the committee on commerce as 
they had not been read before this house and of which 
5, 000 had been ordered. Neither had been read and 
no member knew any thing of them. If after exa- 
mining them, it shall be found, that they are at all 
calculated to ailay the excitement which their subject 
elicited, he should make no objection to their being 
printed. Mr. B. moved a recousideration of the vote 
ordering the extra publication. 


Mr. Winthrop observed ‘that the motion to print 
had been made by (Mr. Rayner) the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the author of the minority report, 
and that it was adopted on Saturday, on the recom- 
mendation of a gentleman from the same state (Mr. 
Stanly.) It was undoubtedly made and advocated 
under the impression that the minority report would 
settle the whole question and would be sufficient to 
allay the excitement to which the gentleman from 
Virginia had alluded. He could neither advocate 
nor vote for the mol ion to reconsider. 

By a vote of 113 to 83, the vole was reconsidered, 
and the vote to print the extra copies being now the 
question, Mr. bY ise moved to lay the motion on the 
table. Mr. Wise’s motion was carried by yeas 104 
to nays 84. 

The resolution heretofore submitted by Mr. Fill- 
more, of the committee of ways and means, that the 
exchequer plan “ought not to be adopted,” was then 
taken up, it being the special order ot the day, with 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Atherton ‘that the 
committee be instructed to bring in a bill regulating 
the collection, safe-keeping, trausfer and disburse- 
ment of the public moneys, &c. 

Mr. Everctt had moved to amend the resolution 
(Mr. Fillmore's) by striking out the word “not.” 

Mr. Winthrop bad moved that the whole subject 
be laid on the table. Mr. W's motion was then put 
and negatived by nays 114, yeas 75. 

Nir. Bidlack arose and addressed the house, in favor 
of the exchequer billof the adininisiration, but chief- 
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be allowed to lie over, he will believe that it is done 
at the dictation of Henry Clay, &c. &c. 

Mr. Cushing moved to amend the resolution from 
the committee of ways and means, by striking out 
the word not“ before “expedient,” so that the ques- 
tion might be had on the resolution itself. This 
would remove some of the difficulties otherwise inci- 
dent to the subject. 

Mr. Fillmore said that, as he preferred having the 
question taken in an affirmative rather than in a ne- 
gative form, he was willing that, by general consent, 
the word “not” should be considered as having been 
stricken out. 

Mr. Cushing objected. He had made the motion, 
and he preferred that it should stand, and this for 
reasons which he would aflerwards explain. Mr. C. 
here presented a number of memorials from several 
cities and towns, in favor of the exchequer board; 
after which he moved to adjourn, which motion pre- | 
vailing— 

The house adjourned. 

TozspAr, Jan. 24. Mr., Cranston presented the 
resolutions of the legislature of Rhode Island. in- 
structing their senators and requesting their repre- 
sentatives to vote for a bill to refund to Gen. Jack- 
son, with interest, the fine imposed on him in 1815 
by Judge Hall. 

Mr. Adams from committee on foreign affairs re- 
ported two bills; one appropriating $40,000 to ennble 
the president to establish the future commercial re- 
lations of the United States with the Chinese empire; 
and another for 53, 000 for a consul or commissioner 
to reside at the Hawaiian islands, &c. which were 
severally referred to the committec of the whole 
house. 

Mr. Halstead, from the committee of elections to 
which was referred the bill to suspend the second | 
section of the act for the apportionment of represen- 
tatives among the several states, 


census—(this section makes it imperative toclect by | 


districts,) made an adverse report thereon. 
The subject of the fine imposed upon Gen. Jack- 
son was then resumed. | 
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Mr. Barnard being entitled to the floor, addressed 
the house, and expressed the hope that they were not 
to content themselves with the negative proposition 
now before them, viz. the resolution of the majority 
of the committee of ways and means, declaring that 
the plan of the exchequer, as recommended by the 
secretary of the treasury, ought not to be adopted. 
Hic held it to be proper for the house to act on the 
subject in the form presented by the committee; and 
he held it also proper and the bounden duty of the 
house, after action shall have been had on this pro- 
position, to proceed, if possible, to mature some 
measure of relief for the country. He believed that 
such a thing was practicable, and, whatever it was 
practicable for the house to do on this subject, and 
whatever can be done without a sacrifice of princi- 

le, for the relief of the government and the country, 
he held the house was bound todo. As far as he was 
concerned, Mr. B. said he was for action—for some- 
thing practicable, and not negative. He viewed the 
exchequer scheme, in the first place, as establishing 
a subordinate executive department of the govern- 
inent; and, when considered in the aspects in which 
this point naturally divided itself, the exchequer was 
an executive treasury, with sub-treasuries; and, in 
the next place, an executive commercial bank of de- 
posite and exchange. The first he held to be com- 
petent for the government, but for the last there was 
no competency whatever. 

Mr. Winthrop said that he preferred a bad law to 
the discretion now exercised by the president and the 
secretary of the treasury over the revenues of the 
government. He regretted that even the sub-treasu- 
ry was repealed, beſore a substitute tor it was provid- 
ed. This measure might have been rendered effi- 
cient, for the time being, by extracting ils poison, its 
tecth, and the specie clause. So far as the exche- 


quer was concerned, he would take the part provid- 
according to the 6th! ing for collection, safe-keeping 


and disbursement, 
and he believed that ten or fitteen millions of exche- 
quer bills wouid be found conventent for national 
currency as well as accommodation of the merchants 
of the large cities. Mr. W. preferred a national 


Mr. Botts addressed the house against the resolu- bank; but in consequence of political events fresh in 


tion of Mr. Browne instructing the committee on the 
judiciary to bring in a bill for its remission. He 
stigmatized the whole movement as an effort to pur- 
chase the political favor of the superannuated chief- 


tain; and said that General Jackson had already re- 8 
The amount was of the exchequer bill, he would vote for the whole 


ceived the principal of the fine. 


raised by the voluntary subscription of the ladies of | 


New Orleans, and distributed by him among the or- 
phans and widows of those who perished in defence 
of that city. 

The bill from the senate to extend the time for 
laying down the iron of the Petersburg rail road 
company was read twice, briefly debated, and by 
unanimous consent, laid over till to-morrow. 

Mr. Garret Davis submitted a resolution to reduce 


the number of persons employed in the collection of | p 
the customs in the port of New York, from 502 (their | 
present number) to 340, so that their salaries shall | 
not exceed in the aggregate 5326, 450, and moved to 


refer the resolution to the committee of the whole. 

Mr. Cushing moved to say it on the table. 

Mr. Garret Daris called fur the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and being taken, resulled—yeas 
15, nays 155. 

The bill was then referred to the committee of the 
whole. 

The reports and resolutions of the majority and 
minority of the committee of ways and means were 
taken up. 

Mr. Cushing addressed the house, and said that 
the people had declared against the bank of the Unit- 
ed States and the sub-treasury. The plan of exche- 
quer gave every thing in the charter of a bank of 
tne United States the people wanted m a United 
States bank, and excluded every thing in the charter 
of a bank of the United States which was unconsti- 
tional or adverse to the fixed financial opinions of the 
people of the United States. This bill, therefore, 
gave all the people wanted. The exchequer was not 
a government bank; it was a dilferent thing alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Barnard obtained the floor and the house ad- 
journed. 

WDNEs DAx, Jan. 25. Mr. Wise, from the select 
committee on the subject, made a report, accompu- 
nied by a bill to establish a government office for 
printing, binding, etc. and for other purposes; which 
was referred to the committee of the whole on the 
state of the union. 

Mr. Cushing presented a letter from Mr. Cunard, 
of Halifax, N. S. correcting ao error of fact in the 
report which he had made ut the last session on the 
British colonial trade. On Mr. C's motion the letter 


I) against Heury C. a) and quoted irow his Hanover] was ordered to be printed. 


speech to show that he (Mr. Clay) was not wedded 
to a United States bank. If the currency question 


P ` 


The exchequer subject, being the order of the day, 
was called for by Mr. Fillmore. 


| the recollection of all, this was an “‘obselete” idea. 


However, he could not reconcile it to his conscience 
and his duty as a representative, to vote against doing 
something. Rather than have no financial law atall, 
notwithstanding he seriously objected to many parts 


bill in preference to leaving the public moneys un- 
guarded, as they now were. Mr. W. further re- 
marked, that we were indebted to our national po- 
verly for the safe custody, thus far, of the public 
funds. But, as he before observed, he was extreme- 
ly anxious to vote for a law to restrict the discretion 
of the executive over this subject. Mr. W. conelud- 
ed by alluding to the attacks which had been made 
upon its author, (Mr. Webster), and while he ex- 
ressed his disapprobation of some parts of his Fa- 
neuil hall speech, declared his unwillingness to listen 
without a word of protest, to some of the severe re- 
proaches which had been cast upon him. 


Mr. Marshall succeeded to the floor, and reviewed 
the speech of Mr. Webster, delivered at Faneuil hall, 
especially that part of it which alluded to the exche- 
quer, with the exchange feature. Mr. Webster, he 
said, in the senate, denounced a government bank as 
one of the worst inventions of foreign nations. Now, 
if the exchequer was a government bank. it showed 
precisely that the secretary in office took a contrary 
course Irom what he did when out of office. But 
said Mr. M. this exchequer was a bank of deposite 
and exchange, with a capital of $15,000,000, to be un- 
der the control of secretary of the treasury and three 
commissioners, to be removed, if necessary, by the pre- 
sident; and although the exchequer could not discount 
promissory notes. still it was a bank in the worst form. 
Mr. M. said that he (Mr. M.) had belonged to the 
whig party because they held his (Mr. M’s) princi- 
ples; and of those principles, he found the incarna- 
tion and impersonation in nothing huinan (alluding 
to the remarks of his colleague Mr. Haris in refe- 
rence to Clay and whigism;) and there breathed 
not the man who could himself depart from these 
principles and draw Mr. M. after him. 

Mr. Daris said his language had been this, that the 
man who in this day would seek to overthrow Mr. 
Clay was as much opposed to whiggery. as whiggery 
now was, as a man who should have opposed Genc- 
ral, Washington would have been held, to have op- 
posed the whiggery of 76. Mr. D. also quoted from 
Mr. Marshali’s address in 1839 signed “a citizen of 
Woodford” in fulsome eulogy of Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Marshall said that his object here was to show 
that he was a whig, and would show it at home, 
and he protested against Mr. Clay being the in- 
carnation or the impersonation of whiggery. 

Several executive communications were laid be- 
fore the house, and it then adjourned. 
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KFPOSVSCRIPT. The Caledonia steamer arrived 

at boston on the 25 instant, and brings no news of im. 

ortance. No overland mail had been received from 
ae since last advices. 

‘The Enghsh funds are very high, and money abund- 
ant. Consuls are quoted on 31st Dec. at 913, and reduc- 
ed three per cents, at 943 a 95. 

"The president’s message had been received in England, 
and was severely commented on; particularly that pas- 
gave which speaks of the people of the U. States being 
always true to their engagements. 

The most important intelligence to English readers is 
the turmal and grave announcement of the third accouche- 
ment of the queen, Which is to come otf fur the spring 
month of May. 

The Liverpool Cotton Circular of 31st December, afier 
presenting a review of the course of business during the 
past year, dues not hold out any prospect of increased 
prices tor the year to come. ‘The stock on hand is esti- 
inated at 564,530 bales, of which 253,510 were of Ame- 
can, and 180,000 Bast India; being from 25,000 to 30,000 
baies more than the preceding year. The Circular as- 
sumes that the consumption of Great Britain will be 
greater this year than last, and equal, probably. that of 
1810; Dut the large stock on hand, and the circulation 
that the crop fram this side “will be maternally larger than 
that o! either of the two preceding years,” will, it is 
thought, prevent an advance in prices; indeed, some de- 
pression in low qualiues of American is looked for. 

Liverpool, 4th Jun. 

The cotton trade has partaken of the unproved teel- 
ing which exists. The average weekly consumption, 
curing the year, throughout Great Britain, has been 
22,315 bags, of which 17,173 have been American. ‘I'he 
inports show an increase of 111,000 American during 
the year as compared with the preceding vear, while the 
stock is estimated at an increase of 50,000 bags. The 
New cotton erop is reaching this port in large quantities 
irom New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Savannah and 
New York; and the beliet is general that it will reach 
two milhons or two unllions and a quarter of bales, of 
whictfa nuliion anda quarter at least may be expected to 
reach this country. Ihe prostrate condition of the cot- 
tun trade in the manufacturing districts of late, has kept 
the price of the raw material very low, but it has now 
reached its minimum, in all probability, and better rates 
may speedily be looked tor. 


ALABAMA. The legislature had under discussion in 
cach house laws “staying” the collection of debts by 
legal process. In the senate the bill seemed to unite a 
majority of the members, but in the house was rejected 
by a vote of 58 years to 37 naya, on a motion to indefi- 
milely postpone us consideration. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. The struggle of this subject to 
emerge from its classification among the black arts, and 
assume a position among the independent sciences, still 
continues, Dr. Buchanan has lately been lecturing on 
“the science of 5 and the “neuraural fuid” 
nt the cy of New York. Various publications of certi- 
ficvres in favor of its pretensions have appeared at inter- 
vais in the last few months in New England New 
York, Virginia, and S. Carolina, nnd one of its profes- 
sors has broached the subject in the seat of government 
uscit, within the last lew days. 


Cotonization society. We learn from the National 
Intelligencer that the annual meeting of ue American 
Colomzation society held on the Sth iñstant atthe 
capitol, was one of the mos: interesting ever held. The 
annual report was presented, and many very brilliant 
speeches were delivered. ‘The society then, without 
concliding its business, adjourned to meet again at seven 
o'clock next evening in the same place. Among the 
speakers were Mr. Wise, Senator Milier. the rev. Mr. 
Andrews, Z. C. Lee, esd. and Mr. Penrose. 


EaRTUOCAEKE. Tho late earthquake was felt on the 
eventig of the Ah at Van Buren, { Ark.) II is the opin: 
lon of the geologists that porQons of that state are of a 
volcanic character, and that slumbering fires, whieh tind 
their breathing paces in the southertr part of Mexico, are 
roiling their “everlasting surges” not far from the surface 
of the Soil. The editor of the Van Buren Intelligencer 
wishes i: distinctly understood by all foreign editors who 
are disposed to slander, that his state has not been attic: 
ted with mere ague fit, but has had a real genuine Simon 
Pore donbie and twisted sure enough cacthqaake. It 
was dikewise felt at Memphus, ‘Tuscaloosa und Little 
Rak. 

GexeraL Jackson's rine. In the Louisiana legisla- 
ture a conunittee bas been appointed to make a full re- 
port on the circumstances connected with the punishe 
ment inflicted on General Jackson by Judge Hall in- 
1515. Tuose who contend that the real question, in 
bend of being a mere pecuniary matter is one tharin- 
volves certain hich principles of consimutional law. and 
the acknowledgement of the supremacy of martial 
over all civil power, and, that the reversal of a judicial 
decision by the legislauve body is incompaubdle with 
the spirit of good government are not disposed, however 

Ing to reheve any pecumary wants of the general, to 
alow tue justice and character of Judge Hall, now long 
giice deccased, to receive impugnment by any unadvis- 
ed proceedings at this late doy. Resolutions in- 
troduced tite the legislature of Maryland to instruct its 
seaators and request its representauves in congress to 
urge the remission, were passed in the house of delcgates, 
bur have been rejected in the senate of thut state. 


Ixprana. Educational statistics. By the last report 
of the auditor of the state of Indiana, we Jearn that there 
are in that state 237,143 children, of a suitable age to go 
to school, of which number there are in attendance 111,- 
465— leaving 125,673, who do not participate in the ad- 
vantages of public instruction. The number of School 
Districts is 3,760—do. houses, 3,15l—average for each 
scholar in attendance 48 cents. 

The whigs ofthis state have nominated Samuel Bigger 
for governor and John H. Bradley, for hent governor. 

The Van Buren convention nominated James Whit- 
comb for the sarne office, and at the same time, (9th in- 
stant,) selected 32 candidutes to their national conven- 
1011. ; 


Irox. The Rochester Democrat states that iron “was 
first made in this country in 1716, in Virginia. In New 
York, Orange county, a furnace was erected in 1751, 
and 1,500 tons of pig and 1,000 of bar made annually. 
The great iron chain, that crossed the Hudson during 
the revolution, each link of which weighed 140 lbs., was 
made there. Peter Townsend made the first cannon 
there in 1816. In the United States, in 1840, there were 
made 347,400 tonsot pig iron; twenty years ago, Great 
1515 made only 400, 000 tons; now she makes 1, 258, 
481 tons. 


Knitting MAcnixg. We have seen this morning a 
variety of benutiful specimens of the produots of the 
knitung machine, heretotore noticed in 185 paper as be- 
ing in operation at Wie Stevens’ Coach Lace factory 
‘in Mechanic street. Under shirts, waistcoats, hose, and 
other under garments, of the softest, finest and must du- 
rable kind, and also fine Biussells lace, are produced, in 
all imaginable shapes, large and small, by this remarka- 
ble machine, in the hands of its ingenious owner, Mr. 
Thomas Powell. 

The machine was made in France some years ago 
under the eye ot Mr. Powell, and is probably the only 
one of the kind in the country. Mr. P. tells us he is 
now making under garments tor females and children, 
hose, shirts, Kc. Ihe machine will well reward a vi- 
sit, and we can warrantably commend its products to 
tuose Whu have occasion tor them. 

[Newark Duily Adv. 


Lorp Sattocn. In the army “a miss is considered as 
good as n mile,“ and is thought of no more; but it may 
be as well to say that, at Waterloo, Lord Saltoun had 

| three horses shot under him, one of his spurs shot off, his 

turehead laid bare by a shot in the front of his cap, his 
sword broken in two, and the cloak in front of his saddle 
ridéled with shot. At Peronne he was hit by a spent 
liron ball, which buried itself, with his purse, in his 
‘groin; but, notwithstanding the pain and suffering 
which this must have caused; he marched up to Pans 
with the army. This wound was never mentioned. 


LRaTUER. The following table from the New York 
Shipping List shows at one view the stock of leather on 
hana in this erty, and the quantity out in process of tan- 
ning on the first of January, for the last eight years, 
as aiso the quantity Inspected and sold during the same 


period. 
Sides on Sides in- Sides Sides in 
hand spected sold tanneries 

Jun. I. each year. each year. Jan. I. 

1535, 299,663 784.105 916,243 730,800 
183b, 166,930 925.014 1,005,454 914,500 
1537, 86.50 899.92 001.225 887,513 
1538, 312.257 740½55 833.320 607 ˙650 
1839, 233.523 772.255 777.695 600,628 
1340, 215,003 635.112 693 315 472,930 
1841. 162,544 67.101 741.129 379,762 
1812, 103.15 896,563 725,803 591,671 
1813, 269,521 450,189 


LERIA. American slaver. The governor of the co- 
lony of Liberia, in u despatch addressed to the executive 
commmtee of the American Columzaton society on the 
9th of June last, states tnat ot his arrival at Barsa Cove, 
which place he visited in February, 1842, he found an- 
chored there u fast sailing schuuner belonging to New 
York. The captain retused to pay any port charges in 
defiance of the authorities, who had no means of torc- 
ing a compliance with their regulations. ‘The supercar- 
go Of the vessel was a Spamard. The governor told 
him he knew him tobe a slaver, and ordered nim to leave 
the settlement. The vessel scon got under way and 
stood up the coast, but in ten or fifteen days returned, 
and in tWeive hours took in a cargo of 250 slaves and 
put io Bua. 


Nonrn CAROLIN A. No repudiation, There is no 
chance of this aboininable doctrine geting foot-hold in 
North Carolina. Our whole people, without distinction 
of party, esteem a good name for honesty, justice and 
strict regard to the obligations of morality, as valuable to 
a community, as to each of the members composing it.— 
This was fully established by the action of the seuate, un 
Monday last. Bonds to the amount of $50,000, due by 
the Wilmington rail road company, but endorsed by the 
state, were protested for nun-payment, the company being 
unable to meet them. A resolution was reported for the 
state to pay them off at once, and it passed the senate, 
where there isa loco foco majority of ten, by an over - 
whelming majority We were greatly pleased with the 
homely remarks of Mr. Dobson, a western farmer, and 
the wheel horse of “democracy” in that quarter, ‘Sir,’ 
said he, ‘North Carolina is my mother—take all that I 
have, but preserve her good name bright and untarnish- 
ed.” So lang as this feeliny ia cherished and acted upon, 
we may quarrel about politica, but the heart of the com- 
monwealth is in the rigut place. {Raleigh Register. 
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Navar. Tze court of inquiry on the Somers case, af- j 
ter being engaged 19 days in the examination of th 
withesses, has closed its labors, and Commodore Dallas 
has reached Washington; its official report has not yet 
been made public. 
Court martial. 


We learn that the secretary of the na- 
vy has appointed William H. Norris, esq. of this city, 
Judge Advocate of the court martial ordered in the case 
of Commander Mackenzie. It is said that the cour: 


wil consist of ten captains and three commanders. — 
[Balt. Amer. i 
OFERATION OF THE BANKRUPT LAW, From a repon f 
made by the secretary of the state to the senate ae ! 
compiled the following statistics of the proceedings uncer | T 
the bankrupt law in the various states so far as heard 1 
rom ; 
Petitions. Rate to Voluntary. Ded. Ped |s) 
population, 0 
Maine, 279 lto 174 2865 2455 46 
Mass. 2423 do 301 2392 N3 140 |a 
Vermont, 1540 do 189 1524 867 90? 
sonn. 1363 do 221 1338 867 172 
N. V., S. 1919 do 369 1859 897 103232 — 
Jersey, 676 do 520 673 306 25 f 
Pa., E. 1295 do 672 1269 230 754 
V. 1577 do 511 1572 458 0 
Del. 74 do 791 74 29 RB p 
Md. 379 do 839 371 99 27 
D. of Col. 186 do 165 186 85 6 
S. Car. 208 do 1245 205 60 145 hi 
Ken. 1800 do 328 1782 235 1573 |, 
Tenn. 990 do 647 985 455 
Ala.. 5, 598 do 315 593 181 417 * 
Mich. 400 do 528 5 
Total, 18307 375 17688 8257 Tir FF 
The second column gives the proportion of the whole nis 
number of petitions to the white population of each of i 


the enumerated states. 9 


PresivenTiac. Some of the members of congress are a 
acting various parts in the pending presidential question, ‘#20 
Witness, for example, the letters which were addressed kno 
tothe Van Buren meeting in Philadelphia by members 
of congress—and “an appeal to the democratic party. on 
the principles of a national convention for the nomina- , of | 
tion of president and vice president of the U. States“ 4% 
(said to 5 froin the pen of Mr Rheu of S. Carolina.) — 

a small circular pamphlet of five pages, referred to hy | the 
one of our correspondents. We would rather thut Sp 
menibeis of congress should forbear, if possible, from 

such a discussion—but if they are prompted by strong ou 
considerations ut all, to take a part, we should preter) of 
that they individually take a part in an open, puble yy, 
manner, than move in organized caucus and conven- 


Am 


tions, or in u private, active manner. Rich. Eng. ke] 
Revenve or 1842. The seerctary of the treasury in COI 
his annual report of the state of the finances, estimated quo 
the receipts of the fourth quarter irom customs wamount on 
to $4,000,000. It appeurs froma recent statement that. | 
the actual amount exceeded the estimates by over halt a 8 
million. being as follows, viz. the 
From cash duties. 23.116.370. 73 | 
And trom bonds, : e . 1,430 555 35 “t 
— the! 
Total. 231.552.925 97 nee 
This added to the receipt of the three first quarters, wir: (°A 
S14, 200.830 35, makes the total amount of receip sot the tur. 
year froin custums, $15,515,766 32. cay 
Screw Proreviers. The following vessels have been} ere 
already built, and titted with the screw prupeiler. h 
tons, horse pouxr. 3 
Archimedes 237 70 belonging to Londen. | an 
Princess Royal 101 45 ‘$ Bricwa f cor 
Bee 30 10 „ PForisnunis. 
Beddington 270 60 u . Snieics] Sej 
Novelty 300 25 = London on, 
The following are building— 
Great Britain 3,600 1,000 n Bristd.] © 
Rater 800 200 sh; 
Two for the French government 120 horse power. 
One for ditto 350 FIC 
P. opellers on the same principle have been fitted t: en 
some other vessels by other parties with various degre.: pl 
of Success. The old river steamer Swiftsure has been 
fitted with one, and it is said that a considerable increase Pr 
of velocity has been obtained. EBricson’s propeler is of 
substantially the same in principle, and is said to answer 
well. The same remark upplies to that patented by capt. 10 
Carpenter. [Nauticol Mag. ble 
U. S. Peļssioxers. The number of Invalid Pensipe a d 
in the United States is, 2 663 yaj 
Under the act of March 1818, 2.724 
„ — May, 1828. 413 of 
June, 1832. 15.53 be 
„% July, 1836, 2. 
exe 
Wasisn anp Enre cANAL. Toledo, Jan. 10. 1843 be 
“The Wabash and Erie canal will be opened its en! 
length in the spring. Boa's commenced running! of 
tnis fall from Lafayette, Indiana, a distance of 230 m'i im 
from this place. From this city tothe junction alone. t m 
miles, the canal is 60 feet wide and 6 feet deep. Freq ~ 
thence to Fort Wayne, 44 miles, it is 50 feet wide; a Oy 
from the Fort to Latayette, 122 miles, 40 feet wide. Ne of 
spring our Boston or New York friends can reach | | 
gansport, Indiana, by way of the canal in five days af * 
ter leuving home, or Springtield, the capital of Tilinoyg in 


[Rochester Daily Democrat. : 
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in 6; days. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


The president’s annual message to congress, as 
will be seen by the extracts which we insert in this 
number from English and French journals, brought 
by the last arrivals, has elicited far more attention 
and remark in Europe, than in the journals of our 
own country. We have seldom noticed a president’s 
message so little commented upon here as the recent 
one of President Tyler. Nor have we often seen 
less justice done to a message by the foreign jour- 
nals. Whether the journalists abroad are absolute- 
ly so unacquainted with our federal republican sys- 
tem of government as they affect to be from the 
tenor of their criticisms, we think doubtful. They 
know the present prevailing impressions adverse to 
American credit in the circles of Europe, and instead 
of discriminating, as they know well enough how to 

do it, at least some of them, between the culpable and 
the innocent,—they, without exception, join the re- 
sponsible and the irresponsible in one common cen- 
sure, and stigmatize the whole country for the faults 
of afew. Nor will they listen toa discrimination. 
It may be that they have lost money by crediting the 
representations of our speculators, of which we in 
common with all trading communities have our full 
quota, and now would make the honest part of our 
community accountable for their own folly in trust- 
ing them. Whether by ignorance or design, Bro- 
ther Jonathan, it seems, is to suffer in reputation, 
at all events, and douLts are expressed, whether 
they will ever trust him again! Well—agreed. We 
shall be quite willing to maintain intercourse in fu- 
ture upon the cash system. Many think that our 
capital error has long been in allowing Europe to 
credit us further than was wholesome for us. “They 
have an overdose now themselves. Of the capacity 
and determination of the American people, whether 
considered as individuals,—as citizens of twenty-six 
“sovereign states,“ —or as citizens of the 
to pay the debts they h 


ly resorted to, possession 
ful. 


president Tyler is ad min 
ment, and in relation to 
propriate, 
niary obligations to th 
we hope will not short 


e 


the president’s message 


ly upon the subjects of 
and because he did n 


ignorance 


take leave to assure the 


approved on the other. 


Americ 
They acknowledge the 


some two or three 
interest immediately, 
and those rosources the 


separate 
one confederated republic, 
contracted, faithfully and honestly, 
shadow of a doubt. The Americans have had a se- 
ries of the most unprecedented financial disasters to 
encounter within the last twelve years, that any peo- 
ple has for a long time been subjected to; 
prevented the possibility, —absolutely the possibility, 
of promptly fulfilling engagements as they expected 
10 have done, and, as, under other and more favora- 
ble circumstances they would have done. It is but 
a delay however. Difficulties of such universal pre- 
valence could not be overcome in aday. One-half 
of the circulating medium of the country could not this country; 
be withdrawn on a sudden, without shaking credit in 
every direction. 


our system to frame an 


cially in the form of 


subjects. Ameri 


last farthing, 
as they now have. 
years, 
to balance accounts 
however 


Le 


Ruin had to be encountered ,—has England herself, to 


Been endured, wide and broad, in every ramification 
of our connection. Those that were wealthy are 
a mpoverished by thousands. Stupendous improve- 
ments, confessedly of the highest utility have been 
overwhelmed with difficulties incident to the change 
of times. Credit is withdrawn from service—and a 
hole people brought at once from a condition of New York Dec. 16th 
à mprudent inflation, to almost an absolute hard money | 29th, having made he 
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to, we pray that she m 
as we have. 
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BY JEREMIAH HUGHES, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


volution all Europe witnessed us 
the act of enduring, and, without one emotion of hu- 
mane feeling or commiseration, their langua 


ed sarcasm at our institutions, and our honestly. 
Let them rail. We rejoice that president Tyler 


professions of honesty as much out of place in an 
executice message as protestations of ch 
female. Where professions and protestations are free- 


The government of the United States, of which 
fortunately happens to be under no pecu- 


mark, that it is not so much for any thing that is in 


carp at it. No;—but, because they all have taken it 
into their heads that it becomes the 
a sermon to the states of the union upon the heresy of 
repudiation, and lecture the people of the union round- 


Jonathan's character suffers accordingly. W 
of their journalists in relation to the na- 
ture of our political system, 
affairs under that system, be rea 


dent Tyler in his message in relation to the integrity 
of the states or the honesty of the people of this 
union to their obligations, is as unanimously appro- 
ved on this side of the Atlantic, as it seems to be dis- 


The American government fortunately owes no- 
thing to the Europeans at present. Some of the 
an states are indebted to the Europeans.— 


the debt. They are not at once able to do so, 
cases have failed even to meet the 
but they have ample resources 


tion with all due despatch. 

The debt will be paid principal and interest. We 
ave | cannot act with the promptitude of arbitrary govern- 
we have not the | ments, and do not pretend to. 


‘exactions’ which the concentrar 
ted powers of monarchical governments can obviate, 
these have | though it be at the price of severe suffering by their 
cans have owed Europeans far more 
than they now owe them, and paid off their debt to the 
when they had not as ample resources 


and the way that sing 
with them will be wholesome to 


providence shall ever permit any one of them—even 


reverse as the United States have just been subject 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Caledonia left Liverpool on January Ath, and 
after a boisterous passage reached Boston on the 25th. 


The steamer Columbia, c 


ATIONAL REGISTER. 


(Von. LXIII.—-Wnorz No. 1,636. 


URE. 


AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


iv | steamer Acadia, capt. Ryrie, arrived at Liverpool 
ou Dec. 16, in 134 days from Boston. 

It is said that the Great Western steamer has been 
purchased by Mehomet Ali, who intends to convert 
her into a steam frigate. She is, however, still ad- 
vertised for New York, via Madeira, Feb. 11; and 
the rumor is contradicted in New York. 

The condition of England herself is thus summed 
up by the London Spectator, in its retrospect of the 
events of the year. 8 


ge with - 
bitter reproach oi envenom- 


appropriate silence in rela- 
e think the introduction of 


We are again at peace with the world—not “‘arm- 
ed peace,” but peace without its Palmerstonian ter- 
rors. The tedious and embarrassing war in China 
is over —for the present; and the plenipotentiary 
helped us out of the scrape with as imposing a grace 
as possible. The disasters in Cabul could not be un- 
done, but they have been gilded over with succeed- 
ing victories; and Lord Eljenborough has also drawn 
us out of that scrape by recalling the army within 
the Indus. The secondary Syrian question, the in- 
ternal government of the country, approaches a tar- 
dy solution. The Servian question seems as if it 
would come to nothing, unless Russia conceals some 
very monstrous designs. Spain’s last revolt is quell- 
ed. France's last fit of anger, about the Barcelona 
consuls, turns out to have been a dream; and al- 
though the European proselytism of the U. States 
may lead to further questions about the right of 
search, that question will have to be discussed on a 
broader basis than mere diplomatic punctilio in a 
wrangle with France. With the United States Lord 
Ashburton has placed us in profound peace. 


At home too we are at peace. The insurrection 
in the north has glided away into the past, and the 
chartists have been quietly debating with Mr. Sturge 
and his friends at Birmingham. Trade, the long- 
enduring depression of which has spread even to our 
antipodean colonies, revives somewhat. Workmen 
begin to be a little better employed; and an abun- 
dant harvest, after three bad ones, has made bread 
much cheaper, just as wages have slightly advanced, 
to prepare a merrier Christmas and a less dismal 
winter. ‘The town of Paisley is a signal exception 
to this improvement. 


astity by a 


becomes exceedingly doubt- 


istering the executive depart- 
which his message is appro- 


capitalists of Europe—and 
ly be. It is worthy of re- 


that the European journalists 


president to read 


integrity and moral honesty;— 
ot,—why forsooth—Brother 
hether the 


and the posture of our 
1 or affected—we 
m that the silence of presi- 


LONDON COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 
21 days’ sight. 463 Philadelphia, 
dollars, 4s. 94d. per oz. 

A controversy respecting the conduct of the 
French and English consuls at Barcelona during the 
siege and bombardment had wrought the journals of 
the two countries into quite a fit of passion. It turns 
out, however, according to the latest accounts: pub- 
lished in the London Times, that the mutual recrimi- 
nations were founded upon false reports; that both 
consuls had done nothing to stimulate revolt, and 
every thing to preserve neutral and innocent parties 
from its evil consequences. 

Mr. Everett, the American minister in London, 
has been passing a few days with sir Robert Peel, at 
his country house, Drayton Mangr, in company with 
a number of distinguished official and other per- 
sonages. 


Thomas Thorneley, esq. one of the members for 
Wolverhampton in the house of commons, connect- 
ed for many years with the United States as a mer- 
chant at Liverpool, has recently returned from visit- 
ing the principal cities in the Union. He addressed 
a large meeting of his constituents on the 23d ult. 
He pointed out forcibly the advantages which both 
countries would derive froma free trade in corn, 
and advocated the policy of the anti-corn law league 
in agitation so successfully for a measure so impor- 
tant and beneficial. In matters of commerce, the 
long experience, and enlightened views possessed by 
Mr. Thorneley, gave great weight to his opinions in 
the assembly of which he is a member. 


The Glasgow East India association have memori- 
alized the government to reduce the duty on tea. 
They urge that as tea is the staple commodity which 
China must return for our exports, a reduction in 
the duty imposed upon it by this country, would in- 
ae a greater demand for British manufactures in 

ina. 


It is rumored that the steamers engaged in the 
late war are to be employed as mail boats between 
India and China—Bombay is recommended as the 
rendezvous, and the despatches which reach Euro 
under existing arrangements but once, will, in the 


Jan. 3. N. York, 
46. Bullion—new 


debt, and they desiga to pay 
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y design to bring into requisi- 


Jt requires time under 
d carry out enactments, espe- 


t Europe discredit us for a few 
le incident will enable us 


it may act upon them. If 


encounter such a financial 
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The 
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r passage in 121 days. 
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event of the suggested alterations being corupleted, 
be forwarded twice in each month. 

A London paper says that the works preparatory 
to the commencement of cutting through the Isth- 
mus of Panama are advancing rapidly. The entire 
length of this canal will be 49 miles, its breadth at 
the surface 135 feet; and its depth 20 fect. M. Mo- 
rel, the engineer, estimates its cost al 560,00u/. 
sterling. 


Tre Livenpoon COTTON TRADE ron 1842. Jan. 4. 
We refrain from entering into a lengthy review of 
the past year’s business, as the fluctuations were few, 
and a degree of uniformity in prices, attended by 
monotonous depression, generally prevailed. Of late 
the purchases for consumption have been extensive, 
but the favorable accounts of the forthcoming crop, 
and an unusually large supply of new cotton for so 
early a period in the season, have tended to reduce 
prices, and on comparing the present quotations of 
American with those of the 31st December, 1841, 
they will be found 5-8ib. lower. As regards the fu- 
ture, there dre reasonable grounds for anticipating 
a goud export trade in manufactures, but the impor- 
tant changes which have taken place, and the agita- 
tion of further changes, will prove obstacles to an 
early improvement in the home demand, and we do 
not look forward to any amendment in the value of 
the raw material; indeed, some depression. particu- 
larly upon the lower qualities or American, may 
fairly be expected. 

The total sales of the year are estimated at 1417. 
450 bags inclusive of 11.160 Sea Island, 3,290 stain- 
ed, 316,850 Upland. 565.570 N. Orleans, and 228.560 
Mobile and Alabama. The sales to the same period 
of last year were estimated at 1.274.940 bags.— 
There were taken on speculation to 30th December, 
1842, 253,250 bales, and in the year 154]. 185.300 
bales. 

The demand for cotton was extensive at the com- 
mencement of last month, but was succeeded by a 
very great inquiry, which continued until about the 
21d, when the trade began to purchase largely and 
with confidence; one improvement was apparent in 
prices, as holders brought forward their stocks, (par- 
ticularly of new American) very freely. Since Sat- 
urday last the market has again assumed a quiet as- 
pect, and prices remain the same as reported by the 
steamer of the 4th ult. 
have amounted to 122.920 bags. Speculators have 
taken about 20,000 American and 1,800 Surat, and 
exporters 700 American and 500 Surat. 

Tobucco.—The demand for Virginia has been ex- 
tensive, at an advance of 1d per Ib. on leaf, and fully 

d per lb. on strips; prices generally, but more espe- 
cially those of the latter, have further tendency to 
improve, the stocks being licht. The market was 
quite bare of Kentucky leaf, which was much want- 
ed; the stock of strips is heavy, aud the sales have 
been at reduced rates, some of the ordinary descrip- 
tions were purchased on very low terms. 

Stock of tobacco remaining in the warehouses, 
January 2d. Virginia hhds. and tierces 7.050: Ky. 
12,222, do. negrohead, kegs, 2.533; Maryland hhds. 
35; Canadian 0; Varinas, baskets, 22; St. Domingo 
leaf, serons and cases. 1 125; Turkey and Ukraine, 
cases, 51, East India and China, bates, 654; Aners- 
foort and German 292; Havana and Cuba, hoxes and 
serons, 2.829; Cigars and Cheroots, boxes and cases, 
3.074; snuff packages 40; Columbian leaf and roll, 
natkages, 4,434; Brazil roll, packages, 16; Porto 
Rico. 320. 

Prorisions.—The trade in American provisions be- 
ing yet a new one, the retrospect of the past year 
affords no sure data of which to offer an opinion as 
to future prospects. 


Loxpow, Jan. 3. In American stocks, there have 
been some tran:actions, but in general for trifling 
amounts. New York state 5 per cent. at about 79 

r cent. with dividend. Pennsylvania 45 to 47. 
. sterling at 90 per cent. South Caro- 
lina, ex dividend, at 87;. Kentucky 6's at 70 per ct. 
ex div. Alabama dollar at 50; do. sterling at 55 

r cent. Maryland and Louisiana sterling bonds are 
Poth offered at 50 per cent. and Ohio 6's at 67 per 
cent. ex. div. 

Among the sales of stocks in London were 850, 000 
Massachusetts’ 5’s al 89290. They were of the par- 
cel sold in Boston some time ago at 86.40, and 30 
leaving to the operation a profit ol some 8 per cent. 

Mr. Dunn, a great corn factor, at Wakefield, is 
among the victims to the sliding scale. He has fail- 
ed in $1,500,000. 

The Leeds Mercury, without mentioning names, 
states that several more serious failures in the corn 
trade have taken place in the West Riding. 

The stoppage of the Yorkshire Agricultural and 
Commercial Bank, at York, was announced in the 
last week of December, and caused a great commo- 
tion in that city, at Leeds, and elsewhere. A meeting 
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The sales since the 2d inst. | 
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g from England to the United States during the six 


A pettifogging defence is not calculated to raise 
the character either of nations or individuals. The 
defence of the American president is shabby. If 
the relation of the states towards the federal govern- 
ment, and of the federal government towards the 
states are ill regulated, that may be a very good rea- 
son for improving them; but can be no good reason 
for robbing foreigners. If a foreign government 
were to consider the bad faith of any of the statesa 
good ground for attacking it, the federal government 
would interfere; why, then, does it not interfere to 
make good the liabilities of such state? The exam - 
ple of America will not be lust on the world. When 
people are disposed to forget the maxim that hones- 
ty is the best policy, let them think of the great 


of the shareholders had been held, at which it was 
found that the whole capital of the bank. L211 000, 
was lost, and about 4 100.000 besides. The Habili- 
ties amounted to about £170,000. 

The London papers announce the death of Major 
General Drummond, Admiral Sir John Longford, and 
Vice Admiral Evans. The first served under Sir 
John Moore in Spain and at the battle of Waterloo. 
He was director-general of the royal artillery and 
had been forty-nine ycars in the army. 


BANK NOTE CIRCULATION IN Great Britain AND 
InkL AND. The following table cut from a London 
paper, will be deemed interesting by persons conver- 
sant with such matters: 

Average of the Circulation of Circulation of A’mtof bui. 


Cmr weeks the United the Bank of lion in bank | Western republic, which, from loss of character, 
preceding, Kingdom. England. England. |cannot, in its necessities, raise as much money as 
Jan. Sth, 1842, 33.603 003 16,293,000 5,629,000 many a private gentleman in England could obtain 
February Sta, 34.099.977 17,402,000 5.602, 000 without difficulty. Morning Chronicle. 
March Sth, 38.591.925 16.894.000 6 281.000 The message is, long though it be, short in com- 
April 24, 33,014.677 16.674,000 7,006 000) parison with the similar communications of many of 
April 30th, 34,849.751 18.404.000 7.082.000 Mr. Tyler's predecessors; nay, considering the num- 
May 28th, 34 366.629 17.89 1.000 7.353 000 | ber and importance of the subjects treated therein, 
June 25th, 32,946 573 17.543000 7,846,000 | it exhibits a degree of condensation unusual in Ame- 
July 23d. 35,303.218 19.908.000 8.883,000 rican state papers; if its language be plain and oc- 
Angust 20th, 35.463 920 20.351.000 °9,570,000! casionally inaccurate, and the grammatical construc- 
Sept. 17th, 34.919.594 19,934,000 9.816,000 tion of its sentences indicative of no facility or ele- 
October 15th, 35.843.929 19,503,000 9.801.000 gance of literary composition, Mr. Tyler has the 
Nov'ber 12th, 36.916 680 20.104.000 9.907.000 | good taste to avoid that grandiloquence of style and 
Dec'ber 10th, 35,263,093 18, 841,000 10,511,000 | affectation of classical learning with which congress 
| has been so frequently treated. The manner of the 
450,213,269 239,762,000 105,317.000 | message is plain, frank, and intelligible, and its mat. 


- — | ter, generally, so far as it goes, rational and defensi- 
1.308 ble; its sins are rather those of omission than com- 
mission. The dishonorable character of a single 
partner in a firm brings discredit on the establish- 
ment, and the non-payment of its debts by a single 
state disgraces the whole union. Their foreign cre- 
ditors have nothing to do with internal questions of 
policy as to their claims; all Europe looks to con- 
gress to rescue the national character from reproach 
and shame. [Morning Herald. 

It is truly astonishing to us that the official organ 
of the federal government should. ostrich-lke, thrust 
its head in the sand, and think to conceal its body. 

What a monstrous assumption it is to assert that 
the good faith of the American government is un- 

Money in the discount market was quoted 2122 | questioned; in the same breath in which that governe 
percent. In the interior, notwithstanding the 1 ment is deseribed as the ereature of the popular 


Awrage of year 34,63 1.790 8.10 


— 


18.443.231 


Excess of the 

highest am't 

above av'age 2,278,890 1.907,769 2.410.000 

The Bankers’ Circular remarks: “We have under- 
stood that some of the bank directors express an 
opinion that the stock of bullion in their cotfers will 
considerably increase. We have no doubt that a| 
sum equal to 43,000 000 sterling ($15,000 000) wall 


months ending May, 1843, and therefore we expect 
the stock of bullion at the bank to decrease, not- 
withstanding appearances.” 


distress prevailed, and the York-hire Bink was aijld- will, and at the very moment in which that popular 
ed to the list of failures, the whole of the original; Will has been signalized by repudiating either the 
capital had been lost, and the liabilities of the bank, state debts, or at least all taxation to pay them! Are 
amounted to upwards of £170.00U. Besides the loss there two totally distinet and opposite popular wills; 
of the whole capital of the bak, there will be a loss two totally distinet and opposite popular constituen- 
of abont £100 000. As there are 35,000 shares, | c ies —one which dictates bad faith to the slates; the 
(615 shareholders) £3 a share will be required to other which dictates good faith to the lederal guvern- 
pay the deficit. The original paid up capital of the ment? Are all the states members of the federation, 
bank was 4185 000, to which £26,009 had been ad. | whose general indebtedness” the president deplores 
ded since, making a total of £211,000. The whole to be considered as utterly unconnected with the 
of this has been fost. confederation in its collective character; and are the 
The following articles from the British press pro- | United States entitled to boast of their freedom from 
fessedly on the subject of national faith exclusively, | debt—of national faith intact and unquestioned — 
are highly colored and with the bitter feelings of dis- are they entitled to plume themselves on superiority, 
appointment at the late check to their arrogant pre- in this respect, to the European governments; while 
tensions to maritime dictation. They will assuage it the states it is acknowleaged are in debt, over head 
is probable in course of time. and ears; and what is worse, are making no provi- 
Opinions or THE Exclisn press oN Presper | Sion for paying it! * ® We have too great an in- 
TYLER’S LAST MESSAGE. We have se!dom had occa.’ terest in the career of a kindred race, to design hos- 
sion to peruse u document in which feeblenessof the | tile censure; but the best friends of sovereign nations, 
individnal by whom it is promulgated, and the foibles | at home or abroad, are those who will teil them the 
of the people to whom it is addressed, are more con- truth. [ Globe. 
spicuously displayed than they are in the last mes- It is not with the large monied capitalists of Eng- 
sage of the president of the United States. To as- land that the virtue of the rejection of the American 
sert that the American states under their free and | Joan rests, but with the million mouthed voice of the 
wise institutions are rapidly advancing towards the British public, that, setting aside all pecuniary con- 
consummation of the high destiny which an over-| siderations, indignantly spurned such open violations 
ruling Providence seems to have marked out for! of public and private faith which since 1836 has 
them — that ‘the Americans have a government, been exhibited in the United States on a scale un- 
the strongest in the world, because emanating from | precedented in commercial history. It may proba- 
the popular will, and firmly rooted in the affections | bly tend to soothe and modify the mortifications 
of a great and free peuple, and whose fidelity to its en-| which every right thinking man in the United States 
gageme nis has never been questioned”’—and that the! cannot help feelinz, to attribute the failure of the 
name of Gen. Jackson was placed. by the defence of | loan to a comparatively small number of opulent in- 
New Orleans, amongst those of the greatest cap-] dividuals from some assumed interested motive, m- 
tains of the age—is to provoke a smile throughout | stead of the true cause—the deep and universal feel- 
the civilized earth, and to speak in a tone which is ings of the people of this country against such an 
the more ludicrous, because it is contrasted with open departure from integrity and honest dealing. 
the humiliating facts which even this pompous dis- Let the Americans, however, not deceive themselves 
course cannot altogether conceal or contradict. With for a moment upon this point. The public press of 
some few ead rh there is hardly a paragraph in | England has on this subject been literally the ex po- 
this message which does not convey some arrogant nent of the public mind, and not its director; and, 
assumption very ill-suited to the present condition of sinking all idea of party feeling and predilection 
American society and American credit: and, how- [with, a degree of unanimity which has not been 
ever reluctant we may be to pass a severe or unfa-| evinced in the treatment of any public question since 
vorable judgment on the concerns of our friends on | the commencement of the French revolution. 
the other side of the Atlantic, it is impossible to Standard. 
withhold the expression of our dissent from many of| The president’s message always commands atten- 
the propositions laid down by Presid-nt Tyler for] tion in this country, and generally provokes contro- 
the edification of the congress and the nation. versy, the political opinions of the writers influence- 
(Zines. ing, for the most part, their views of it. But on the 
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present occasion the harmony is general; but it is 
the treble-bob-major kind of harmony—all parties 
join in its condemnation, and these peals of denun- 
ciation are not confined to the capitalists of London; 
their reverberations are heard all over the country. 
But as it is, there is not a newspaper, and hardly an 
individual from Cornwall to John O'Groats, that is 
not up in arms against Jonathan and his assumed 
want of moral rectitude. Censure, which is always 
sweeping, never does any thing by halves, and like 
Falstaſſ's regiment, republicanism, the institutions of 
the country, and the presidential office itself, have 
been pretty well peppered in this “moral war,” for ; 
the sins of a few designing knaves in the states’ go- 
vernments. In another column will be found, taken 
at random, a brief summary of the opinions express- 
ed by the leading London papers on this topic, and 
as we before remarked, the same uniformity of tone 
pervades themall. The other portions of the mes- 
sage have been discussed in a spirit of enlightened 


American whaler, a boat’s crew of which had been | 


fired upon by the natives, and had a man killed. The 
landing on the Island of Nakahiva took place on the 
2d of June, where a fort was begun called Fort Col- 
let, and a garrison was placed in it. 

Havre and New York packets. The line of French 
mail packets to cross the Atlantic will, it is expected, 
commence running next June. The packets will be 
fourteen in number; they are built to carry forty 
guns each, and will belong to the French government. 
The French port selected for the packet station is 
Cherbourg. Four of the steamers will run to and 
from New York, and the rest will convey mails and 


The question of the Oregon, a territory on the Pa- 


cific to which Britain attaches some claim remains 
to be resolved. There is in this question the germ 
of a difference even more grave than that which has 
for 60 years retarded the northeastern demarkation. 
The increasing wave of western population is invad- 


ing farther and farther those vast deserts extending 


from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific, emigrants 
are establishing themselves and taking possession, 
and the more the solution of the litigation is procrasti- 
nated the more difficult it is becoming. The incal- 
culable perspectives which new relations with China 


have just opened to the British commerce, give to 


ssengers to and from France and the West Indies, this quarter an importance which will become every 


razils and the Gulf of Mexico. 
sengers will be considerably less than the charges of 
the English West India Mail Steam Packet Company. 


— — — — 


The fares for pas- day more and more evident. Mr. Tyler makes an 


appeal to Europe for the abolition of the treaties re- 
lative to search. Here we make but a simple reflec- 


A vessel has already been despatched to make the | tion: viz. the United States are on this subject in a 


necessary arrangements at the various stations and 
routes selected for the French packets. 


cour royale of Paris. 


privy council round our person, it shall be formed 
of—first, princes of our family having attained their 
majority in age; secondly, ministers secretaries of 
state in office; thirdly, such ministers of state as we 
shall call upon by speciat summons. 


criticism. It is rather a singular anomaly that the 
same message which indulges in the most congratu- 
latory tone towards this country arising out of the 


COMMENTS OF THE FRENCH PRESS ON THE PRESI- 
|DENT’s MESSAGE. The packet Independence which 


7 t 8 ht us t j- 
settlement of the boundary question should have Af New: York on tie 10th has peou hts tho presi 


been productive ol theereatest dissatis(actionaecenc! dent's message. Among the questions, it presents in 
P pre 5 en its first lines the subject of the right of search, &c.— 


ter, certainly, than any similar document since the In presence of these explanations so firm and so 
war of 1812, now thirty years ago. decisive, we shall see how our cabinet will justify 
[Wilmer K Sinith’s Times, Jan. 4. | the maintenance of the treaties of 1831 and 1833. 

FRANCE. There remains nothing, absolutely nothing of all the 

The Paris journals during the last month have been Objections advanced by Lord Aberdeen against the 


position altogether special to themselves. They 
have ever refused association in any of the conven- 
tions now existing among the great powers of Europe. 
Their position in respect to the right of search is 
then very simple; they have no engagerhents to break, 
and they are not bound by conventions, which else- 
where have been concluded and in execution since 
ten years ago. The president seems to be under the 
weight of the great disrepute which has struck the 
American credit, and complains with some bitter- 
ness that the government of the union has been una- 
ble to negotiate a loan. One might be tempted from 
his language to believe that Mr. Tyler wished to give 


almost exclusively occupied with warm discussions: revision of the treaties. We have never pretended, a severe lesson to the states; for we are not convers- 


on the Barcelonian affair. $ be br 
that Louis Phihppe and his Bourbon interests are but in the actual state of facts and in the situation of 
disposed to favor in that country. On Dec. 23d a public opinion we maintain that to avoid war, it has 
royal ordinance was issued, creating a privy council become indispensable to negotiate actively in order 
to aid the monarch with his advice. This is regard- to arrive at the conclusion of new conventions found- 
ed by the radicals as a new scheme to increase the ed upon the principle of the American treaty, which 

atronage of the crown, and was one of those royal | alone is conformable to the true maritime right of 
Institutions that had been overthrown at the revolu- nations. (Siecle. 
tion of 1830. It is feared it may trench upon the in- 
fluence and rights guarantied to the chambers by the 
charter, and the granting of the civil pensions it will 
require, will form a warm subject of discussion. The 
ordinance is as follows: 

Art. 1. Those who have rendered to the state, in 

high public functions, eminent services, may receive 
from us the title and rank of ministers of state. 


loan in Europe. The attempt has failed and must 
have failed with the very legitimate distrust which 


of credit, have every where inspired. President Ty- 
ler is astonished that the European governments 


state who has not been a minister of state, chancellor 
of France, president of the chamber of peers, presi- them. This apparent anomaly may be easily ex- 
dent of the chamber of deputies, marshal of France, plained. The states which enjoy a solid credit in 
admiral, ambassador, grand chancellor of the legion: Europe are those which do not create bankruptcy for 
of honor, first president of the court of cessation, pro- their creditors. Who could, on the contrary. dream 
cureur-general at the court of cessation, first presi-' of loaning to the American union, after the scandalous 
dent of the court of accounts, procureur-general of | bankruptcies of many of the states. The partof the 
the court of accounts, vice president of the council off message, which at least we may praise without re- 
state, governor of the Invalids, governor-general o< | striction, is that which treats of the negotiations to 
commander-in-chief of an army, superior command-| which the search question between England and the 
ant of the national guards of the Seine, first president! United States has given rise. President Tyler ap- 
of the cour royale of Paris, procureur-general of the 


treaty of 1841. He encourages us moreover to fol- 


„Art. 3. When we shall think fit to assemble a 
the repression of the trade without alienating the in- 
dependence of the national flag. Will this advice be 
followed by M. Guizot? Courier Francois. 


The notes of preparation for the meeting of the in Europe a fabulous credit. 


Espartero is not the man it is well known, that the treaties should be broken; ant with terms which 


the follies and bad faith of the Americans, in matters | refers to the extravagant emission o 


proves explicitly of the proceedings of General Cass | fort. 
with France in order to prevent the ratification of the ly 


low the example of the United States and to pursue | General Cass. 


can be, than those we have 
quoted, more to the honor of the governments of Eu- 
rope. The president does not once mention the word 
repudiation. This term expresses however the system 
of bankruptcy of which many of the states of the union 
have made so shameful an use, and can of itself 
alone, afford both the explanation and the justi- 
fication of the dishonoring rejections which the pro- 


The American government wishing to improve its | positions of the Americans for negotiating any loans 
financial condition, has endeavored to negotiate a| have received in every quarter of Europe. 


(Journal des Debats. 


In support of his plan (of exe) Mr. Tyler 

the local banks 
of the union, which has brought ruin upon the public 
credit and bankruptcy on several of the states. We 


which have a considerable debt find it easy to borrow, | do not know whether the proposed plan would effect 
“Art. 2. No one can be appointed a minister of | while the United States, having a debt of scarcely | the aim as well as 


the president supposes it would. 


$3,000,000, behold all the exchanges shut up against] In any case, says he, it might be modified, amend- 


ed, repealed by the legislature, if it failed to answer 
expectations. According to our opinion, an assay in 
matters of finance is always a dangerous thing, 
and an unfortunate scheme draws after it conse- 
quences which cannot be foreseen. Congress will 
then do well to bring the most scrupulous attention 
to the examination of the exchequer project, and not 
to vote for it, but in the perfect knowledge and com- 
prehension of its possible operation. Better again 
an adjournment, than a hazardous and premature ef- 
The future presidency will probably be warm- 
disputed. Mr, Tyler seems to renounce being a 
candidate, and against Van Buren, to lean in favor of 
On the other hand, it is assured that 
he has promised his support to Mr. Calhoun, the re- 

resentative of the loco-focos of the south. What 
we behold most clearly in all this is, the certain tri- 


Some years ago the United States were enjoying| umph of the democrats unless disunion creep into 
Why? just because | their ranks. 


Whomever the next elections shall 


chambers are sounding. 
be the Franco-Belgic customs union, the beet root 
sugar, the search question, and the affairs of the 
French colonies, and the relations with Spain. 

It is supposed the ministry will submit a bill for 
the partial suppression of the beet root sugar, so as 
to favor the colonial cane interest but allowing an 
indemnity to the domestic producers. 


The National states that the deficit on the French 
budget this year will amount to five millions sterling. 
General Bugeaud’s expenses, it says. are much great- 
er than foreseen, and what, with building steamers, 
donations to rail roads, the expenses, independent of 
the extra hurrying of the fortifications, cannot be less 
than 1,400.000,000 francs. 


On dit, that the second son of Duke Ferdinand of 
Coburg Kohary, the Prince Augustus, is about to 
marry the Princess Clementine, daughter of Louis 
Phillippe. This will still further strengthen the fa- 
miiy connexion which exists between that of the citi- 


Among other questions will 


zen king and the house of Coburg. 


Admiral Dupetit 
W asbington. 


The Paris Moniteur of Dec. 17th, officially an- 
nounces the ee of the Marquesas islands by 

‘houars, and his having hoisted the 
standard of France on two groups—Marquesas and 
The report of the admiral states that 
he landed, and the French flag was raised on the Is- 
land of Tahula on the Ist of May. 
with the consent, and at the request of the chief Ye- 
tetete, who was in apprehension of an attack from an 


This was done 


they had faithfully paid their ancient debts. Their carry to power, we shall applaud his nomination, if 
good faith could not be questioned, and as their re- it is not, as Henry Clay, the damned spirit of the 
sources were known, loans were made to them with | whigs, or as Mr. Tyler, the inconsistent chief of a 
eagerness. But in respect to their new debt, they | juste-mileu party incapable in America of realizing, 
have no longer manifested the same dispositions. At us does every where else such a party, the happiness 
first, most of the individual states whose debts in to-| of a country. _ (National. 

tal amount to about a milliard, have ceased paying| There is a remarkable paragraph in this part of 
their interest to the holders of their stocks. Next, his message—we mean that which it closes, and in 
this suppression of payment is changed, in some of | which the honorable president expresses a hope that 
the states, into a voluntary and fraudulent bankrupt-, arrangements upon the same bases may be entered 
cy. There are found persons, who have maintained | into by other powers. We fully concur with these 
not only that they had the right, but even that it was| views of Mr. Tyler. The rules laid down in the 
fair, to deny to the creditors, the reimbursement oſ convention of Washington are sufficient to expunge 
the sums loaned. This theory of repudiation had made | from the ocean the dealing in slaves, and have the 
numberless prosely tes, and without shame it has even advantage of not introducing into the maritime code 
been proclaimed in manifestoes emanating from pub-| any new principle. This appeal made by him to the 
lic personages. This scandal has not been occasion-| powers of Europe in general particularly applies to 
ed, it is true, by the central government, but how can | France. Will this appeal be listened to? Unhappily 
confidence he reposed in its good faith, when such it will not. M. Guizot has felt himself obliged, in 
scandals are tolerated around it. How could its order to make a show of a disposition to accede to 
credit be maintained, when congress refused to re- public opinion, to apply with timidity to Lord Aber- 
ceive the proposition made by the president of plac-| deen for a revision of the old treaties in the sense of 
ing the national domain in guarantee to the creditors | the American treaty, but we know in what dogged 
of the union. What has happened, was inevitable. It terms these overtures were rejected. Jf, therefore, B 
is what is gained by failing, even for once, in fulfil- f the chambers do not interfere, the statu quo of which 
ling obligations that have been contracted. The pre-| we have so much reason to complain will be main- 
sident recommends congress to adopt the most pro-| tained, and we shall have to undergo the humiliation 
per measures for placing the treasury upon a respec-| of seeing the United States boasting of having, in 
table footing. Nothing in truth is more urgent. It] their negotiations with England, avoided a peril and 
is to be hoped that the lessons of experience will not] an injury which we are still compelied to suffer. 
be lost. Presse. Constitutionnel. 
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RUSSIA. Engl. id. The last stea mer ſrom Li -erpool, the Ca- Aimes and numbers of tie tribes indigenous west of the 
A serious misunderstanding has arisen between! ledonia, is guid to have br ought ou: S800. 000 in specie, | Jdississippi. Total, 168,054; ttz: 
Russia and the porte respecting Servia. An angry „pur of which is designed for investment in this Sioux, 25.000 Assiniboins, 7,006 
correspondence had passed between the Russian em- e untry.” | Quapaws, 476 Appachees, 20.280 
bassalor and the porte on the subject. Ihe final This proves that the pulse of the Europeans does lowas, 470 Crees, 800 
answer of the latter had been transmitted to St. pe- not beat exactly in accordance with their tone. We ' Saes and Foxes of Arrapahas, 2.500 
tersburch. and there the matter rests for the present. judge of their true sentiments by the former rather | Mississippi, 2,348 Gros Ventres, 3.300 
The Leipsie Gazette repeats the report, as preva- than the latter. Their knowing ones dont suspect Sacs of Missouri, 414 Eutaws, 19.200 
lent amongst the Danube countries, that the emperor | “brother Jonathan's honesty as much,” as they pre- Osages, 3,783 Crows, 4,000 
of Russia had chosen the duke of Leuchtenburg, his tend, else they would be more careful of their cash Kanzas, 1.606 Poncas, 800 
son-in-law, us chief of anew Byzantine empire, of our word for it. Omahas, . 1,600 Arickarces, 1,200 
which he meditated the foundation. Prussia and] Jet the American tariff remain. Let us have the Uttoes and Missou- Cheyennes, 2,000 
Austria, it was added, had given their consent to the | benefit of that reciprocity in trade which it isas last | rians, 1,000 Blackleet, 1,300 
9 0 upon the condition that Austria should have jnsuring to us, and American credit will speak for Pawnees, 12,500 Caddoes, 188 
Joldavia and Wallachia; and Prussia, Russian Po- itself in a little while, and for our country and our Camanches, 19,200 5 880 
laud, as far as the river Bug; while Greece would countrymen too in every corner of the world, as it E 200 Flatheads 
receive Thessaly, to consolidate it better; and the did nee tee we abandoned the true American policy, |} andans, o E 18 88 
commercial league have the liberty of commerce as thereby bringing debts and disaster upon ourselves. Minatarees, 2,000 otal, 682 
i Pagans, 30,000 


well as Austria on the banks of the Danube. 

Circassia. Accoun 
several Polish regiments, engaged int 
the Circassians, passed over wit 
rage to the enemy, and fought 
Jt is said that they committed dreadful h 
ter. and that their vengeance was terrible. So Po- 
land still lives. The atlairs of the Circassians are re- 
gulated by Polish exiles. Five large steam frigates, 
it is said, are now building at Blackwall, London, for 
the emperor of Russia, to be used in the Black Sea 
ſor the prosecution of the war against the Circas- 
sians. One of the steam frigates is now completed. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
FINANCES—CREDIT OF THE COUNTRY. 
The financial project recommended by president 
Tyler in his annual message to congress, though 
urged by executive influence, and on the feasibility 
of which the secretary of state in his recent speech 
at Faneuil Hall expressed such unqualified confidence, 
has most signally failed in congress. A proposition 
to amend the exchequer bill or to substitute some- 
thing like the sub-treasury thercfor, obtained a for- 
miduble vote—105 yeas, to 115 nays—the immediate 
friends of president Tyler voting in the affirmative. 
The exchequer bill obtained but 13 votes in its favor, 
to 193 against it. 

Inis will probably terminate the proceedings of the 
house upon this subject for the present session—Un- | 
less, indeed, the senate shall agree upon some project | 
and seud them a bill for consideration. 

Though an unfavorable result was generally anti- 
cipated on this bill, yet few expected so decisive 8 
vote. 


The composure with which the* announce 
this result is received by the country, and es 
by the business and money communities which it 
might be supposed so materially to atlect, is quite 
remarkable. Placing the prospect o 
any financial project so remote. as 
seem to do, we might 
sation to succred the 


> 


f the success of 
this vote would į 
have expecicd quite a sen- 
anrouncement; especially is 
it usual for public stocks io be depressed, and prices 
10 fall, upon the faure of any financial proposition 
urged by an executive. Not so however, on this 
occasion. The whole community listens to the re- 
sult with apparent composure The money circles, 
from Wall street to their widest circumference re- 
ceive the information of the president's financial 
project having utterly failed, without the fluctuation 
of a fraction in the stocks! Nay, so far from a con- 
sequent depression, it would seem as if confidence 
rebounded on the instant. We learned one day that 
the exchequer bill was negatived by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and the very next day brings us infor- 
mation that the whole of the balance of the joan, 
which the agent of the treasury had for months been 

eddling through every money market of Lurope 
without getting a solitary bid for at any price, is ta- 
ken in the New York market at par—tive and a half 
millions of dollars. 

New York, Fhiladelphia, and Boston papers, all 
indicate an improved rate of nearly all the stocks. 
It is obvious that money is now secking safe invest- 
ments. Large sums are laying idle for want of em- 
ployment. The banks are complaining for want of 
business paper to use their capital. Specie contin- 
ues to accumulate, and it is stated that there is now 
more specie in this country than there ever was be- 
fore. Of that we doubt as yet—but it is coming. 
The American tariff is operating. Exchanges re- 
main in our favor, notwithstanding the late heavy 
importations of specie trom Europe. The latest 
quotations were 31 to 4 per cent. in our 


Honesty, frug 
ts from St. Petersburgh state that) tive energies of our soil and our re 
the war against: are the substantial 
h their arms and bag-storation of c 
against the Russians. | us adhere to 


deticient. 
of this pred 


fayor on 


ality, industry, enterprise, and the na- 


But we are told that 
In the first place we doubt the accuracy 
iction, provided congress performs its duty 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Ey and with the advice and consent of the scnate. 
Josep 
Spector of the revenue at Wilmington, N. C. 
William G. Flood re-appointed register of the 
land office at Quincy, III. 
Samuel Leech re-appoi 
moncys at Quincy, III. 


nted receiver of public 


VOTES FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR IN THE INDIANA 


LEGISLATURE. 


Bulioting, \st. 2d. 31 4th. Sih. 6th. 
Tilghinan A. Howard, (V. B.) 74 74 13 73 73 1 
Oliver H. Smith, (W.) 72 75 73 73 W 69 
Edward A. Hansegan. (V. B.) 3 1 3 2 2 76 
Joseph G. Marshall, (W.) l1- - - - 4 
William Hendricks, (V. B.) „ 
Jona ann McCarty, - - ~- 1 5 - 

Necessary io u choice, 76. 


INDIANS. Thelast annual report of T. Hartley 
Crawford, commissioner of Indian affairs, was ac- 
companied with a table containing the present num- 
bers of the Indian tribes within the limits of the U. 
States, on this side of the Rocky Mountains, as far 
as learned by actual census or by estimate. From it 
we glean the following summary. 


the revenue will be found | 
Names and pres 


h S. Murphy re-appointed surveyor and in- 


| Names and numbers of the tribes yet remaining, cack en 


ican system VVV a . 
bases on which oF 9 oe tire east of the Mississippi. Number, 17,669, viz: 
redit and comfort to the country. Let ; Ottawas and Chip- 7.055 „ of Green 625 
American interests, sustain American ec yea 19 rede 207 
avoc on the lat-! industry p ero foreign fool- | New York Indians, 3,293 Stockbridge, 
i industry, encourage one another, forego foreign fool- | Myandots of Oh 575 Wpandots of Mich 75 
eries—and foreign entanglements—avoid domestic | Mam ots ok Ohio, 661 Botz ies a 
humbuys, resort to no artificial expedients to create 51 2 464 0 100 
a fictitious credit again, and we will soon win confi- | i of ie ’ 
dence;—aye, as much of it as is good for any people. likes, 2.564 Total, 17,669 


ent number of the tribes entirely removed 
from the east to the west of the Mississippi. Number, 


14,305, viz: 


— nn economising as much as in its power. That the re- q- . 
ceipts would of course be very severely atlected by 51 1 990 8 N 
the prostrate condition of trade and credit, every Ai 1 : 887 Winnebagoes 2.183 

one must have known. That mey would be stile ee i yaar ma 
; : Piankeshaws, 100 Chippewas, Otta- | 
more atlected by the genera! expectation entertained 
ates : , peorias and Kas- was and Potta- | 
in Europe and fostered by their partisans and agents] fasklas 20⁰ i 297 i 
resident in this country, that the Americans would Senekas Of Sam . Florida Indians 3.612 
speedily repeal the tariff and allow their commodi-] Jusk 251 f ° I 
tics to come in free of duty as before—and that un- ys Total 14.305 ; 
° stati ` $ 447 1 3 8 
ae le 5 . p po ae a Names and present number of the tribes which t 
eae hie any consiverate tracer, equally OD remain partly east of the Mississippt and the num- i 
vious. The revenue that the tariff would produce, b 0 
he) ; ber of the same removed to and now hving at the ; 
can hardly be judged of by the receipts under such 7 i 1 
: . ; west. West of Miss. Yet remain as east. 
circumstances as these. These impressions must be We 995 30 
removed, and trade and confidence resume a custo- 9 15 177 3.323 
mary tone, and a sense of the permanence o . 7 . 
. : . . Creeks 24.594 744 
tariff must be secured, in order to judge fairly of Cherok 25.911 1.000 t 
the result of the revenue under the tariff. . 8 © Black River 2 i £ 
But if the revenue should fall off—if government | Chippewas, 62 113 J 
do obtain a less amount of duties than heretofore,— Ottawas of Maumee 30 92 i 
what is the effect? The people have the foreign Chickasaws 4,682 368 À 
bills to pay—tte cost of the goods. Jf five millions Stockbridge Delawares 3 
less of revcnue is collected, twenty-five millions less and Munsees A 320 
of foreign artieles are to be paid for. Twenty-five | : — — $ 
millions less of foreign debts are incurred—or that | 71.229 5.990 
much of foreign debt is discharged—and that, by the SUMMARY. e 
way, is just about what we should all be aiming at. | Indigenous west, 168,682 a 
‘hat isthe way at last to retrieve American credit. Fntire tribes remaining east, 17,669 n 
ment of abroad or at home. Entire tribes removed west, 14,305 L 
pecially! Revenue can easily be provided if it is ascertained | Divided tribes—left east, 5,990 € 
to be deficient. It would be manifestly unwise to! Divided tribes removed west, 71.29 1 
| adjust the tariff by the proceeds of the revenue for | TOT ; 
the present moment. Our merchants of the sea- Grand total, 277.875 À 
board are in no condition to import as largely as MES 5 : 
usual. Foreigners are afraid to send goods on their Total east of the Mississippi, 23.659 
own account and pay tariff duties on them, whilst | Total west do. 0. 254.216 $ 
they expect those duties to continue but a few| The total number that was removed west, Wa i 
months. The revenue cuflers of course. but it will 88,124. which number is now (reduced by deaths, 
only be for a brief period. Meantime the process | &c. to) 85,494. 1 
exactly medicines the disease we are laboring under. | — 0 
‘HE NAVY. 10 
1 


Somers AFFAIR., On the 18th day of the proceed - 
inzs of the late court of inquiry. (January 18th) the 
following statement, presented by capt. Mackenzie, 
as a more full explanation af the circumstances 
which guided him in his late procecdings, Was Jai S 
by hım before the court, received by that body, and 
read by the judge advocate. 

“May it please the court: 

Although it has been determined by 
a written defence of my conduct, foun 
amination of the evidence that nas been adduced is 
unnecessary, and under the circumstances, inadmisst 
ble, I trust that the court will not refuse to receive 
from mea brief statement of the reasons that produc: 
ed the conviction in my mind, 
ine execuiton of the ringleaders of the intended mr 
tiny on board the Somers was necessary to the pre 
servation of the vessel. It is true that these reason. 
may be collected from my report to the secretary | 
the navy, which has been read before the court; y 


the court that 
ded on an ex 


they are nowhere stated in connection, NOT wit 
distinctness and brevity that are necessary lo im 
their force on the minds of others. 
secretary was intended to be 
proceedings on 
alone, and was 
any direct view to my on 


My report to 
a full history of all tbe i 
board the Somers, for his iformat f; 
far, very far, from being framed W? 
vindication. 


we Ss 


— — me — —— — so — L 
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fo ente the nie, res et anu considerations as heften buck to their ategianee, and preserving the | under the avowed pretence that they had forfeited 


reasons that chietly determined my conduct. How 
far their reality or sufficiency is established by the 
evidence, are questions that, without a single remark, 
I shail leave to the judgment of the court. 


First, I was influenced by my deep conviction of 
the reality of the plot diselosed by Mr. Spencer to Mr. 
Wales. Although I reccived the first communication 
with incredulity, yet when J reflected upou the ear- 
nest and solemn manner in which the disclosure was 
made, and the strong impression of the reality and 
imminence of the danger made upon the mind of Mr. 
Wales himself, my doubts vanished and my mind was 
filled with the most earnest solicitude to discover and 
adopt the proper means for arresting the horrors with 
which we were threatened. I at once determined to 
adopt no measure hut after mature deliberation, to 
shrink from none, that the preservation of the lives 
of those entrusted to my care, the honor of my coun- 
try and my sense of duty should demand. Whether 
the influence of this determination is not apparent in 
all my subsequent acts, I submit to the judgment of 
the court. I believed then in the existence of a plot 
in which, by the declaration of Mr. Spencer, at least 
twenty of the crew were concerned. The nature of 
this plot, involving the murder of the officers and a 
large portion of the crew, and the commission of al- 
most every crime, convinced me that those who had 
agreed to it were capable of carrying itinto execution 
and committing any atrocity. This opinion was fur- 
ther contirmed by my previous knowledge of the de- 
praved character of the crew, and by the fact that 
many of them, although men in strength and size, were 
still boys in age, and consequently would be little 
likely to resist temptation and more easily allured 
by the pleasures held out to them as accompanying 
the life of a pirate. Having stated the reasons which 
produced the conviction in my mind of the existence 
of the plot, it only remains for me to state those 
which induced me to change my original determi- 
nation to bring the prisoners to the United Staces 
for trial, and to deem their immediate execution ne- 
cessary. 

] was influenced—first by the insubordination of 
the crew, manifested after we had left the coast of 
Africa, and very much increased after the arrest of 
the prisoners; their gloomy and angry looks, their 
secret conferences, broken off when an officer ap- 
peared; their increased reluctance in the performance 
of their duty; the actual disobedience of some; the 
attempt of several to communicate with the prisoners. 
All these circumstances convinced me that there was 
danger of a rescue, and that this scheme was in con- 
stant agitation. 

Secondly, by the uncertanty under which we labor- 
ed as to the extent of the mutiny, and the inutility 
and danger of attempting to ascertain, by an exami- 
nation of the crew, how many were to be relicd on. 
Let us suppose that the whole crew had been examin- 
ed, and all had protested their innocence and igno- 
rance. Could we have believed and trusted them! 
Would the uncertainty have been removed or dimin- 
ished! On the contrary, must not the universal de- 
nial have increased and justified our suspicions of 
universal guilt? We must still have believed that 
many were guilty, and could not have known that any 
Were innocent. If the examination had resulted in 
the discovery of the certain guilt of many of the sus- 
pected, our difficulties would have been sull greater. 
To confine aud guard them was impossible. To leave 
them at large, with a knowledge that their guilt was 
known, and that, if they arrived in safety, death might 
be their doom, was to render them desperate and an 
outbreak inevitable. 

Thirdly, by the exhaustion of the officers, and by 
the impossibility that they could much Jonger sus- 
tain the fatigue to which they were subjected; and 
by the Lact, that, from loss uf rest and continual ex- 
ertion, we were daily losing strength, whilst that of 
the mutinecrs, from increasing numbers, was daily 
becoming greater. 

Fourthty, by the conviction that, even if it were 
Possible for the officers to defend themselves and 
their vessel in fair weather, if a storm should arise 
calling the attention of the officers and petty officers 
from the prisoners to the necessary duties of taking 
care of the ve sel, it would have been easy fora few 
resolute men to have released the prisoners and ta- 
ke. possession of the vessel. 

Fifth. By the siz> of the vessel which rendered 


it impossible for me to confine any more prisoners | davits, upon which the application must be reg 


and prevent those already eonfined from communi- 
cating with each other. and with Giose of the crew 
who werc at large. 


Finally, by the conviction, that by the exccution board the U. S. armed brig Somers, upon the high have the op 
of the three ringleaders the mutineers would be de- seas: by the orders of Alexander 8. 


vessel committed to my charge. 
Having thus briefly stated the motives which pro- 


their lives by the crimes of mutiny, &c. 
Every part of this statement, in a criminal aspect, 


duced the belief that the immediate execution of tue | is covered by the rules and articles created by con- 
ringleaders was necessary, I would only add, that cress for the government of the navy of the United 


had any doubts existed in my mind as to the necessi- | Statcs—3, L. U. S. 351. art. 3, 13. 21, 32, &e. 


The 


ty of the course to be pursued, they would have been | parties are there charged cicarly and mequivocally 


removed by the unanimous opinion of the commis- 
sioned. warrant and petty oflicers, whose means of 
judging were better than my own, that such acourse 
was necessary and inevitable. Their opinion, con- 
curring with my own, left me no room to doubt that 
in pursuins this course l was doing my duty faithful- 
lyto my God and to my country. I have the honor 
to be, very respectfully. vour most obedient, 
ALEX. SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 
Commander U. S. N. 

U. S. S. North Carolina, 18th January, 1843. 

To the court of inquiry. 


Correr NMiARTIAL. The Madisonian, in reference to 
the court martial ordered to assemble at New York, 
states that. “no court was ordered till the 25th inst. 
four days after the receipt of the record at the de- 
partment. The president has done nothing in the 
matter, and the secretary of the navy has treated it 
exactly as he has done every other case. He ordered 
a court martial as soon as he made up his mind that 
it, was proper to do so, neither waiting for the civil 
authority to act. nor hurrying in order to prevent its 
action. If the civil authority had desired to take the 
case from the navy department, it has had ample 
time to do so. At least one weck will have elapsed, 
between the adjournment of the court of inquiry, and 
the arrest of commander Mackenzie for trial before 
a court martial. The idea that a court martial has 
been ordered, or that the parties desired one, “as the 
only means of saving themselves from suits at law,” 
is merely ridiculous. The sentence of a court mar- 
tial might, indeed, be a bar to a prosecution for the 
same offence in the civil courts; but that it can pre- 
vent “suits at law” is a new idca. The simple truth 
is, that the secretary of the navy has not made the 
Jeast distinction in any respect, between this and anv 
other case, & the president has not inteſerred with him 
in any manner whatever. The whole responsibility 
rests on the secretary of the navy alone, and he is 
perfectly willing that his whole proceedings in the 
matter shall be laid before the country. A court 
martial is necessary, under every possible view of 
the case. If Mackenzie be guilty, it is necessary in 
order to try hiin; if he be innocent, it is necessary in 
order to try the mutinecrs. It was not necessary, 
therefore, to postpone it even till the rising of the 
| court of inquiry. The fact that it has been post- 
poned till several days after that event, is proof 
enough that it is not now called with any view to 
take the case from the civil authority. 

The annexed names have been given as com- 
posing the general court martial, ordered to con- 
vene at New York on the Ist February, for the trial 

2 com. A. S. Mackenzie, upon capital charges. — 
Captains John Downes, George C. Read, Wm. C. 
Bolton, Daniel Turner, John D. Sloat, Jos. Smith, 
George W. Storer, Isaac McKeever, Benj. Page, 
John Gwin, Thomas Wyman. Commanders Henry 
W. Ogden, W. Irvine Shubrick, and Wm. H. Norris, 
esq. of Baltimore, judge advocate. 


The Madisonian since publishing the commu- 
nication over the signature “ 8.“, las made two cor- 
rections which, as it was trans.crred to this paper, 

‘should be noticed. Register, page 200, 3d colin, 
2d paragraph, “was put ip couble irons on the Zola 
November” should read ‘twas put in double irons on 
the 26 November; same page and column, 6:n para- 
graph, “and had it been their design, it was ellectu- 
ally justified” should read ‘and had it been tavir de- 
sign, it was effectually frustrated.” 

Reported for the &. York Courier & Inquirer. 
Before Geo. W. Morton, esq. U. S. commissioner. 
U. S. commissioner's office, Jan. 23th, 1843. 
In the matter of the complaint of Margaret E. 


with the perpetration of offences for which they are 
responsible under and by virtue of their commis- 
sions, aud position as ollicers of the navy of the U. 
States. 

The settled law recognizes offences committed un- 
der such circumstances as belonging to the ¢lass of 
military as contradistinguished from ordinary civil 
offences. The simple question then to be determined 
is, Whether the acts of congress confer upon the C. 
N. commissioners the power to arrest, and commit 
for trial, persons charged with military offi necs. 

The source of all the authority upon this subject, 
as well for the U. S. judges as the state magistrates 
and U. S. commissioners, is found in the act of 7th 
September, 1789. sec. 33—2 L. U. S. 61. The ex- 
press terms of this act authorize the arrest, bailing, 
or imprisonment, of offenders ‘for trial before such 
court of’ the United States as by this act has cognizance of 
the offence,” having in view the indictment of the of- 
fender by a grand jury and trial by a jury before 
the U. S. court. and to which results all the subse- 
quent intervening details are directed. 

None of the laws of congress from this period in- 
cluding the act of 1842, which latter gives a con- 
current power in these respects to the U. S. com- 
missioners, have in any way changed the objects 
which the power of commitment, &c. are intended 
to accomplish, to wit: Indictment and trial by jury 
before some of the U.S. courts. 

Now, military offences are acknowledged never to 
have been within the meaning of this legislation, 
which establishes an inseparable connexion between 
the arrest, &c., commitment and trial by jury, and 
neither in the Crimes Act of 1790. nor that of 1825, 
is there any adequate language indicating the intent of 
congress to make military offences triable before a U. 
S.court. In the case of Houston vs. Moore, the su- 
preme court say “that military offences are not in- 
cluded in the act of congress conferring jurisdiction 
upon the circuit and district courts; no person has 
ever contended that such offences are recegnizable be- 
fore the common law courts. 

Here then is an authoritative declaration that the 
only ground upon which a judge, stale magistrate, or 
U. S. conunissioner could arrest or commit, (that is 
for the purpose of indictment and trial by a jury, 
&e.,) wholly fails; and to arrest, under the clear evi- 
dence laid before commissioners in this case, of the 
precise nature of the offence, would be a manifest viola- 
tion of the original unaltered law of 1789, which 
acknowledges the constitutional separation of tlie 
mode of triu: for civil and miliary offences, by limiting 
the powers to arrest, &c., in aid of the former alone. 

It therefore seems, that under the full eridence here 
presented, no authority can be found in any law of the 
United States, by whicha judge, state magistrate, 
or U. S. commissioner, can grant a warrant to arrest 
these officers of the nary for trial bifore the circuit court 
of this, or any other district of the U. States. 

With this conviction I ‘must refuse to act in ac- 
cordance with the application made in the premises. 

All the papers are therefore returned. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT. 
Mornay, Jun. 30th, 1843. 

The United States vs. Alexender Slidell Macken- 
zie and Gruert Gansevoort. The papers are presented 
a third time inthis matter. The sgentof Mrs. Crom- 
well in laying her complaints before me. solicits in 
her name that if any doubt shall be entertained as to 
the jurisdiction of the circuit court of this district to 
take cognizance of this compiaint, she may be heard 
on that question and any other questions arising in 
the matter, by her counsel, “at such time anu place 
as I may think proper to appoint.” 

These papers were left with me late on Saturday 


Cromwell, by her counsel against Alexander S. Mac- evening, at which time it was generally understuod 
kenzie and Guert Ganseveort, fur homicide com- the secretary of the navy had ordered a court martial 
mitted on the high seas in putting to death Samuel! to try tue accused for the oilence charged upon them 


Cromwell on board the U. S. bug Somers: 
An application has been made to me for warrants 
to arrest commander Mackenzie and lieutenant Gan- 


in tois complaint. l 
The ſact of the organization of such court and the 


arrest of those parties under charges for trial before 


sevoort, aud commit them for incietment and trial: it, is so announced this morning, as if not to be Judi- 


before the circuit court of the United States. 


The main facts contained in the voluminous afli- | C i 
arded | that it would be highly improper to order the arrest 


‘ol the parties on the mere motion of the complaint, 


as resting, are concisely as follows: 
That passed 
Cromwell, and seaman Small were put to death on 


Prived of the power of navigating the vessel, as no commissioned officer of the navy of the U. States, 
other would be capable of taking charge of her, and | in command of the said brig (lieutenant Gansevoort 


midshipman Spencer. boatswain in 


cially noticed as an exercise vl jurisdiction contra- 
vening that of the civil courts, is yet so farin evidence 


the first instance on civil process. | 
It is meet and proper that the complaint should 
portunity of a full hearing of her com- 


Mackenzie, a pla int before the civil tribunal, and I have, been soli- 
citous, in discussing the applications previously made 
on this subject, to avoid prejudging the qucsiion of 
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jurisdiction, and before delivering any definite opin- 
10n on that point, I should certainly desire it to be 
fully discussed before me. 

That there is at least color of jurisdiction in a 
court martial J entertain no doubt, and as the offence 
charged was a military execution of the deceased by 
the accused, acting as commissioned officers of the 
navy and in the exercise of their command on board 
a ship of war of the United States on the high seas, 
and out of the jurisdiction of any particular state, 
and in the open assertion of their rightful property 
to give such orders and compel obedience to them, J 
think the civil court cannot properly intercept the 
proceedings of the president in bringing the matter 
to trial before a naval court martial. 

I accordingly again dectine granting the warrant 

rayed, for the arrest of commander Mackenzie and 
jeut. Gansevoort. Cour. and Enq. 


At the latest accounts from Tampa Bay, the U. S. 
brig Oregon was there, for the purpose of entering 
upon the survey oſ the west coast of Florida, which 
work is to commence at Tampa. 

The United States ships Delaware, Columbia, and 
Decatur were at Montevideo at last advices—the lat- 
ter expected at Rio de Janerio daily. The Concord, 
which sailed from the latter port on the 2d July last, 
for the eastern coast of Africa, has been looked for 
there the last month. The sloop John Adams is also 
on the coast of Africa, and is expected at Rio by the 
first of February. The schooner Enterprise is now 
on a eruise. Rio harbor is at present without an 
American man of war. 

The United States steam frigate Missouri, captain 
Newton arrived at New York on Saturday morning 
in 1100 days from Pensacola. Officers and crew all 
well. 

The United States ship Falmouth, commander Mc- 
Intosh, was leſt at Pensacola, and would sail in ſour 
or five days for Vera Cruz. 


SESSLER EO ͤü — ——— 


POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


PRINCIPLES OF A CONVENTION. 
From the Charleston Mercury. 

The powerful address which we copy in our co- 
Jums to-day, has been issued in pamphlet form at 
Washington—with the concurrence and approbation 
of many of the soundest democratic statesmen. 
the object of a convention be to approach as near as 
practicable to fair-dealing with the people—to make 
a popular movement on democratic principles, and 
not a mere movement of political managers assuming 
to manage for the people—and in the name of the 
people contriving to harness and manage the people 
the grounds taken in this address are impregnable. 
Many very many, doubt the propriety and the re- 
apes uf this electioneering interposition of a 

ody unknown to the constitution, between the peo- 
ple and the executive; and they have a right at least 
to insist that if they must be harnessed, their own 
hands should adjust the harness, and the convention 
proceed immediately from themselves, and not from 
another body of managers interposed between them 
and this general board of directors. 

As to the time, the proposal to hasten it could only 
proceed from a mistrust of the people, a desire to 
commit them, to forestall their matured opinion—and 
preclude the rightful operation of their “SOBER 
SECOND THOUGHT.” | 

If good time be taken to consult the popular pre- 
ference, before a nomination, it will require little 
time or trouble afterwards; bringing the people to 
support their own nominee. We are therefore for 
putting olf the convention to the latest possible mo- 
ment, that public opinion may be so fully embodied 
and expressed before hand. that the delegates can- 
not disappoint it but by barefaced treachery; and in- 


stead, therefore, of the glorious 8th of January of 


next year as suggested by our Alabama friends, we 
propose the yet more glorious FOURTH oF JULY. 


AN APPEAL 
To THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, ONe THE PRINCIPLES OF A 

NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE NOMINATION OF 

PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

It seems to be the will of the democratic party, 
that a national convention should be held, for the 
purpose of selecting and nominating the individuals 
who shall be supported by them, fe 

resident and vice president of the United States. 
The benefit of such a convention, consists in uniting 
the party, and thus enabling them to present an un- 
broken front to their political adversaries. They 


If 


or the offices of 


— ee 


their ability, integrity and patriotism. are best able to 


represent and carry out their principles in the ad- 


ministration of the government? We take it for 
granted, therefore, that the general voice of the par- 
ty is correct, and that it is expedient that a national 
convention should beheld. But although expedient, 


we must not disguise from ourselves or the people 
the effect and character of the convention. It is 


clear, that it will make the president and vice pre- 
sident of the United States. If the democratic party 
be in the ascendant in the United States, and it is 
understood that all other candidates of this party are 


to be placed aside after a nomination by the conven- 


tion, (and it will be worse than useless if this is not 


its effect), then the nomination is omnipotent, and 
the subsequent voting by the people, and the action 


of the electoral colleges, are mere matters of form; 
or, at best, but ratifications of the proceedings of the 
convention. The whole presidential election, is thus 


merged in this convention. Its power on this great 
question, is the power of the whole union. It will 


combine in itself, in effect, the action of all the states, 
and of the general government also—supplying, in 


the matter of choice, the place of the people at the 
polls, the electoral colleges, and of congress in the 
last resort. In plain words, the constitution, on this 
great point of choosing the chief magistrate of the 
United States, is practically superceded, and the 
power passes into the hands of the convention. Such 
being the plain undeniable cffect, of a national con- 
vention of the democratie party, it becomes a ques- 
tion of immense moment to every man in the de- 
mocratic party and the union— How shall the con- 
vention be organized? 


Whatever may be the political necessity for setting 
aside the constitution, or of substituting another in- 
strumentality than that which the coustitution pre- 
scribes, for accomplishing its ends, we take it for 
granted, that its spirit, at least, should be most care- 
fully observed. All innovations upon the practice 
of a written constitution, are more or less dangerous. 
If wrong or imperfect, it ought to be amended; for 
then a veneration for its sanctions, and the benefit of 
its responsibilities, are preserved. Should this be im- 
practicable on an emergency, and it is expedient by 
the voluntary action of the people to control its ope- 
rations, and render it subordinate to another form of 
organization or another political machinery than that 
it contains—the free, equal. and popular spirit of the 
constitution, should be most watchfully maintained. 
On any other principle, all such movements are not 
auxiliary, but hostile to the constitution, and must, 
in the end, accomplish its overthrow. The first 
principle, then, on which a convention should be or- 
ganized, is—the spirit of the constitution must be 
observed and maintained. 

Another principle, following as a consequence, 
ought also to be regarded in the organization of the 
convention—it must breathe forth the voice, and 
truly represent the omnipotence of the people. The 
people must rule in the convention. If there is 
doubt in the popular mind on this vital point, the 
convention will be disrobed of all its might and dig- 
nity. If it is a convention of politicians, and per- 
sonal partizans—if it is a machinery for pulting up 
men aud grasping the offices of the country, and not 
the people truly acting through their representatives, 
for the promotion of the high purposes of their free 
government—it will be vain. All will obey the peo- 
ple; none will submit to men, however great in aspi- 
ration or ability. Instead of harmony—discord, con- 
fusion, and contention may arise from its consulta- 
tions and actions. Safely to accomplish its purposes, 
therefore, the convention must be so organized, as to 
carry out the spirit of the constitution, and clearly to 
develope the people’s will. 

The design of the constitution, in the election of 
the president and vice president of the U. States, is 
plain. It does not mean that this election, in the 
first instance, shall be by states; for this is the method 
adopted in the action of congress, in the last resort, 
should the election first fail in the electoral colleges. 
The federative feature of our system, plainly then, 
does not direct the general rule. It is the exception. 
It is the last resort, when the general rule fails.— 
The general rule rests on the other great corner 
stone of our system—the will of the people; and the 
manner in which this will is to be ascertained and 
carried out in this election, as in the election of se- 
nators and representatives to congress, is left to the 
state lea islatures. The nearer proximity and affi- 
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ly on the people. From the very nature of the of- 
fice, therefore, it is obvious, that as he is the repre- 
sentative of every man in the union, every man in 
the union ought to have the power of choosing him, 
and of determining who shall be his chief magistrate, 
to execute the Jaws for or upon him. Hence the re- 
commendation of President Jackson, in one of his 
messages to congress—that the constitution should 
be so amended, as to dispense with the intermediate 
agency of electors, and the people should vote di- 
rectly for the president and vice president of the U. 
States. This is the true genius of the constitution. 

If these views of the constitution be correct, the 
other principle on which we stated the convention 
should be organized—that the people should rule— 
will produce the same policy. The states are not to 
rule in the eonvention; nor the majority of a party in 
a state, which may not be one-third of a state; but 
the peuple of the United States are to rule. Any 
organization which suppresses the voice of any por- 
tion of the people in any quarter of the union, is in- 
consistent with this first great principle of democra- 
cy. It is obvious, under the best organization, if 
there is a difference in the convention, (and there is 
no use for a convention unless such a diticrence ex- 
ists), the opinion of a vast number of the people, 
constituting a minority in the convention must be 
overruled. This is unavoidable; but for the admis- 
sion of the popular will into the convention, its doors 
should be thrown wide open. From every corner of 
the union, the people should have the privilege of 
being heard and felt in its consultations and final re- 
sults, This is their right, designed by the constitu- 
tion, and commanded by the free and just spirit of 
all republican institutions. If the people are not to 
rule in the selection of their chief magistrate, why 
should they rule in any other attribute of govern- 
ment? The principle which would exclude the po- 
pular will in this particular, would abolish all free 
governments, and erect despotisms in their stead, of 
an aristocratic or monarchical form. 


Having thus briefly laid down the principles on 
which we think a national convention should be or- 
ganized, let us consider the manner in which they 
have hitherto been formed. 

The two great instruments of government by the 
people, are the ballot box and representation. The 
first has been entirely dispensed with by all national 
conventions. The second, alone has been resorted 
to; and one might suppose, that on this acconnt, a 
more careful and elaburate system for obtaining the 
sense of the people by representation, would have 
been put in practice. The first striking peculiarity, 
however, of the representation in a national conven- 
tion, as hitherto organized, is, that it has no uniform 
system at all. Now, that there should be a system, 
good or bad, operating equally on all, we suppose it 
requires but little argument to prove. If one state ap- 
pears as a state in the convention, having suppressed 
the voice of the minorities within its limits; and ano- 
ther appears with a village muster-ground, or county 
representation, by which the will of all its minorities 
is represented, they will be at immense disadvantage. 
In one form of representation, they may be equal in 
the convention; while, by this various representation, 
one state may master a half dozen, any one of which, 
if the popular will was fairly developed, might hare 
controlled it But not only has there been no usr 
form system of representation in the organizatics of 
the convention; in one instance at least. there ws 
neither system nor representation. Every one knows 
that a vice president of the United States was made 
by the votes of a Mr. Rucker, who, accidentally be- 
ing in Baltimore when the convention sat, went into 
it, and gave for him seventeen votes—the votes to 
which Tennessee was entitled; and these secured for 
him the nomination. To meet together to obtain 
concert in political action, may be highly expedient; 
but to meet on ynequal terms, where the greatest 
5 power is involved, can never be right.— 

very principle of justice and of our free institu- 
tions, requires that there should be a uniform system 
of representation for the organization of a national 
convention applicable to all the states. 

Independent of a self-constituted representation, 
there are three forms which have been generally 
used, to which it may be important to advert. Del- 
egates have been appointed to a national convention 
by the state legislatures; or they have been sent dir 
ectly from counties, towns, or districts; or throug: 
the instrumentality of state conventions called for tk 


nity of the state legislatures with the people, it was purpose. 


supposed, would enable them to make more full and 


The state of New York affords, probably, the best 


satisfactory arrangements in prescribing the mode of | specimen of the manner of sending delegates through 


electing their chief magistrate. The president is, | a state convention to the national convention. The 
indeed, called in the constitution “the president of; townships first send delegates to the county. From 
the United States;” but his office is essentially popu-|/these delegates, at the county meeting, delegates 
lar in all its duties. In being commander of the are selected to be sent to the capital of the state.— 
army and navy, in the whole duty of protection, and | In the convention atthe capital, from these, are se- 
seeing the laws executed, the president acts personal- | lected the delegates to the national convention. 4 


were united at the last presidential election, but 
were defeated. How much greater the necessity of 
union now, when the government has passed out of 
their hands, and the party itself is divided, both in 
opinion and feeling, as to the individuals who, from 


——— — 


vote accordingly. Here, then, are 
four filtrations of the popular will, through the hands 
of politicians, before it reaches the national conven- 
tion; and when it comes there, it comes with the 
voice and with the strength of this powertul state.— 
Now we will take it for granted, that, by this repre- 
sentation, the popular will is fairly and fully devello- 
ped at each stage of its operation:—what is the ef- 
fect of the system? Suppose the democratic party 
of the state be nearly equally divided in their preſer- 
ences for the individuals to be the presnlent and vice 
president of the United States the weaker half of 
the party (thousands and tens of thousands in num- 


ber) are kept out of the national convention. Sup- | 
state is nearly equaily div ial 


pose, further, that the 
between the federa! and deroocratie partes, and that 
as between the demon catic candies, the whole fed- 
eral party would prater che individual rejected by the 
deim, cratie state convention, the result would be, 
that a little over one-fourth of the people would 
in fact be rep-csented whilst these representatives 
would wield the power of the whole state it, the con- 
vention, and consequently in making the president. 
Now, this result is not in confurmity to the federa- 
tive feature of the constitution, which is resorted to 
when the election tails by the electorial colleges; for 
then, the states being sovereizn, and equal in their 
sovereignty, each stale has equal weight in deter | 
mining the election, and votes one vote. Nor isit in | 
conformity to the other great basis of our institutions 
—the popular will. The delegates are sent to the 
convention by an aggregate majority only of the 
democratic party, which makes them the representa- 
tives of a minority of but little over one-fourth of the 
state; and when this system operates on all the states, 
it is demonstrable, that less than two millions and a 
half of people (not of voters) living in but seven states, 
out of the seventeen millions and a half inhabiting 
the twenty six United States, may dictate the presi- | 
dent. By this system, the popular power of a state 
is commanded in the convention by a federative ac- 
tion. Each state acts as a state, but wields the puw- 
er of numbers. This can only be done at the ex- 
bee ofan immense suppression of the popular will. 

ower is gained to the state, but it is Jost to the peo- 
ple. Liberty yields to the lust of dominion. . ` 


I have heard of but one argument in defence of; 
this system—that the presidential! election is practi-| 
cally carricd on, in a method somewhat similar, by | 
the general-ticket system, which is obnoxious 10 
the same objections and results; and, therefore, it 
is right to organize the convention on the same prin- 
ciples. 

The general ticket system is not prescribed in the; 
constitution for electing the president and vice presi- | 
dent of the United States; and there are many rea- 
sons for that system in the election for members of 
congress, which do not appiy to the election of pre- 
sident. Legislative are very different from executive 
functions. Members of congress, although all of 
one party from a state, in themselves can do nothing. 
They meet in common with many times their num- 
bers from other states, and are liable to he over- 
ruled by the senate, and by the president with his 
veto. ‘The president, on the contrary, acts alone, 
and within his constitutional sphere, is controlled 
and controllable by none; whilst he holds in check 
the whole legislation of the country. When con- 
gress adjourns, members of congress are disrobed of} 
their power. No so the executive. Daily, through- 
out all the ramifications of the government, at home 
and abroad, on the citizen here and the nation abroad 
his power is ever active. Members of congress re- 
present comparatively few, even if they represent a 
whole state by the general ticket system. The pre- 
sident represents, in his functions, every man in the 
United States. The fountain of all honor, he bears 
the power, and is the living embodiment, in the oper- 
ation of the laws. of all the people of the union 
Within the limited sphere of the constitution. The 
one officer is higher, more responsibie, and more po- 
pular than the other; and therefore requires a closer 
and more extensive popular control. 

But the attempt to justify the appointment of del- 
Sales toa national convention on the general-ticket 
e in the election of president, is not ously 

eaping one abuse upon another, but is insisting on 
an analogy where no analazy exists. 

If the adoption of the general ticket system ir. the 
election of the pres.dent of the United States is jus- 
tifiable at all, it is, not upon the ground of making 
the election more conformable to the will of the peo- 
ple, but of countervailing un unconstitutional ine- 
quality and wrong, which our political opponents in 
other states might attempt to perpetrate. When some 
states of one party, in order that they might carry 


3 


more weight in the presidential election, by suppres- 


sing the power of the minority with their limits, by | chinery and personal inducements in its stead. It 
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that popular choice and control in the election of 
their chef magistrate, which the constitution con- 
templated and yuarantied to the people. These ar- 
guments, prevailed; and the election of 1824, which 
placed general Jackson, above his competitors, des- 
troved the systein. At the next presidential election, 
general Jackson, without any nomination but from 
the people, was elected over Mr. Adams. The his- 
tory and the fate of the congressional caucus system, 
teach this important lesson—that no intermediate 
agency hetween the people and their chief magistrate 
m the presidential election, ean be sustained, uuless 
responding to the popular will, and moving ip harmo- 
ny with the spirit of the constitution. 

The power of a national convention, in uniting the 
democratic party on the election of a president has 
never yet been tried. There never, in past conven- 
tions, has heen any difference as to the president; and 
so far, therefore, as this office is concerned, there 
never has been any necessity for calling a convention. 
This method of nomination, originated preparatory 
to general Jackson's second term, when Mr. Van Bu- 
ren and Mr. Wilkins, of Pennsylvania, were the most 
prominent candidates for the vice presidency. The 
party was united as to a eee and divided only 
as to the vice president. General Jackon, of course, 
in the convention, was uhanimously nominated for 
president and Mr. Van Buren got the vice presidency. 
In the next convention, there was no difference again 


under the same banner, for their common interests 
and liberties. No portion of them are enemies. — 
Why then should ties be trested like enemies: Un- 
like politcal enemies, exciided—ail demecrats, it is 
expected will abide by, and support the nousination, 
of the convention. Why then should not all be ad- 
initted into its consultations? Itis not by hostility 
that friendship is usually cemented. Proseription | 
and exclusion in a party, are strange methods for 
producing zeal, harmony or peace. The principle 
(or rather the absence of principle) which would ex- 
clude a portion of the people ofa state from the con- 
vention might exclude the whole. and surrender up! 
at once the whole matter of the presidential election | f ag 
into the hands of party leaders. It is arbitrary, as to the presidency, for the friends of judge White, 
wrong, and no practice or precedent can justify it. | of Tenhessee, kept out of the convention. But the 
The next method commonly used of nominating | convention again differed as to the vice seats 
delegates to the national convention, by party cau- | and col. Johnson got the anne T n lifte 
cuscs in the state legislatures is liable in principle, | to the vice presidency over Mr. Rives, o Vance 
to nearly all the objections urged to the system of In the last convention, held in 1840, 0 5 The 
state conventions. The people in the minorities, are | was the unanimous choice for the presi . : 
equally suppressed. But in some respects, this me convention again differed as to the 5 Hie T 7 5 5 
thod of appointment is better. ‘The members of the | fearful of the weakness of its 5 ori ye 108 a 
legislatures have actually been voted for by the peo- making any nomination for this office. s 5 5 
ple, and the ballot box is available as a protection | time now since the system has been a ore $ as 
aud corrective There is some responsibility, and! there been any ditference in the democratic party, as 
the delegates appoinicd to the convention, heing but! to the president of the ra oe ae 
two removes from the people, are better conduits of; The democratic party is clearly in the asc 
the popular will. ] ; 
The last method in practice of sending delegates | each other, and fairly and faithfully eony ee 
immediately from the peuple in town, county, or principles, the day is far distant, when they 9 Mi 
district assemblies. to the convention. is the only one, the di-aster of another overthrow like that o 1840. 
consistent with the principles we have advocated. | But there can be no cordial co-operation T con- 
In representation, the great secret of the popular as- fidence: and there can be no „ ett ee 
cendanucy—the rule of the greatest aumber—is in spirit of eandor, forbearance, and an ym 15 . 
division. The voice of the people must be taken in] dealings. Suspicions, jealousies, Sites eet 
parts to obtain the whole. Suppose one hundred personal animosities si R 115 ably n 
thousand voters in a state—sixty thousand being of ways exist in every party. These balefu isthe 
one party, and furty of the other. Take the sense will be ever too wakeful to seize on oe the ap- 
of the whole ageregately, and the sixty thousand | pearance of evil,” to make it ams and i 
rule, and the forty are ruled. The forty are not on- exasperate prejudices, and, . 9 m 6 
ly not heard, but their numerical power may be used individuals the party, or the party su ur nehe i in- 
to place a man over them as their ruler, whom they! dividuals. Those who look to something higher 19 
may distrust, abhor, and fear. But take the sense of men—who belong to a party, not "i 5 re - 
the state, in parts of a thousand each, and forty thou- tainers of aspiring and „ „ i as 
sand will be heard in a general assembly with other followers of truth and liberty, wi E 15 l 185 
states, and may be a purt of a majority in the whole the party 's ascendancy, the country mr zan a 
union. To enable as many as possible to rule them- they will disdain to wrong or 1 18 pon 165 
selves, is the principle of a democratic representa- | adversaries, they will still more resol at i 1e a 1185 
tion; and the expedient to accomplish this rule, is to of injustice towards their party 11 es. 71 8 
take the sense of the people in the smallest aggre- strong, we must he united; to be ine » we Tees e 
gate numbers possible jconsistent with the number of | Just—yust in our party arrangements, as we eee 
representatives who can efficiently act, when assem- general principles. A party, moving on any e 
bled for deliberation. This is the principle sought principles, moves onward to its Se tion of the i 
to be enforced, although very impertectly, in sending _ Let it not be supposed that the se = 55 0 F in- 
delegates from towns and counties to the convention. | dividual fit to be the chief Magistrate of this great re- 
There is also immense value in the inmediate com- | pubic is an easy matter. It is vain to hope for any 
munication of the people, by their delegates to F in the general e but by the 
convention, without going through the purifying pro- conjunction of two circumstances—a reforming con- 
cess of a half dozen caucus distillations, under the! gress, and a reforming executive. If the executive 
skillful alembics of party politicians. But it is be not exact, energetic. and honest Hae 5 
vain to act on this principle, unless generally adopt- tion of the government, congress 5 bi 5 oF 
ed. When coming in contact with the other twoflate. By mere administration, 15 N i 
methods of sending delegates to the convention, it is all our expenditures can be saved. we oe — 
too weak to be pursued. Yet this principle must be ability rigidly account, and ba ony i T 8 z oP 
adopted, if a national convention is to be organized, with clean hands, before the people, me e vast dis- 
in conformity to the spirit of the constitution, or the bursements of such a 5 as 0 i ba ti 
supremacy of the peuple. ; not only a spirit to rebuke an TE a 1 u 
A national convention is not the first expedient of , the bold tact aud industry to 5 t 170 seh 1 a 
the democratic party, for concentrating their will fuul hiding places, 1 w pe 79980 . 
and uniting the purty in the presidential election. — to scourge them from the dark 55 nd ru 
On the first election of Mr. Madison, the congres- ment. An easy facility, which hates to offen 1 85 
sional caucus system, for nominating the president indolence, which shrinks from a 1 9 8 
and vice president of the United States, was adopt- appal a Hercules—a corruption, whic Hens j 
ed. [t continued until after the nomination of Mr. j fice as a reward for partisan services, and, 5 ore, 
Crawiord. All the other democratic candidates — | winks at the accumulation of government j 0 
general Jackson, Mr. Loundes, and Mr. Calhoun — und the misconduct or plunder of party 5 
came out against the congressional caucus nomina- will not do. Tie times ee et * 
tion, and were supported in spite of it. It was ar- magistrate, not only e 5 aan 3 
gued, that this system had become corrupt. It had pure not only of good . 8 5 
fallen into the hands of politicians, who, operating, will—not only of Se E g ee T a 
on the hopes or lears of members of congress, set a- and personal AAG g a 0 a „ 
side the will of the people, and substituted party ma- battle field, capable of breathing B p 
into all whom he may Call to aid ia the great work 


| in the United States; and if they act in harmony with 
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of redeeming the country from the wretched political 
quackery and teeming abuses, which long years of 
false legislation have engendered. The people have 
demanded reform. The whigs promised it. They 
have not redeemed their promises, and they have 
been rejected by the people with scorn. The demo- 
crats promise it. They must fulfil their promises, or 
a fate equally ignominious awaits them. 

The federal party cannot be a reform party.— 
Their principle of government intervention in every 
thing, is essentially corrupt, and fatal to all purity 
in administration, or even the existence of a repub- 
lican form of government. The democratic party 
alone can be a reform party; and when they profess 
economy, retrenchment, Jow and just taxes, and a 
etrict adherence to the constitution, they profess to 
do only what all their policy and principles require. 
Not to reform, is hardly a disgrace to federalism.— 
The only disgrace is, in attempting the paltry impos- 
ture, the impudent Charlatanism of deceiving the 
people, by professions which can only be fulfilled by 
abandoning all their principles. But when the demo- 
cratic party, with contrary principles carry out the 
practices of federalists—when they fail to insure to 
the people a restricted, frugal, and honest adminis- 
tration of the government—they are traitors indeed; 
traitors to all their principles and to the people.— 
And to whom shall the people then turn for salvation? 
They will have tried both parties; and both parties 
failing them, they may give up hopelessly to the re- 
sistless tide of corruption which sweeps the govern- 
ment over the cataract. i 


The time when a national convention should as- 
semble, may be an essential element of its successful 
operation. On this point there ought to be no diffe- 
rence in the party; for all ought to yield to any rea- 
sonable scruples entertained by any portion of the 

arty against a premature and hurried movement.— 

he object being to harmonize and satisfy all our 
friends, none ought to be excluded who at any time 
would come to the convention; and that day, there- 
fore, which will bring the fullest and fairest repre- 
sentation from the peuple, will be the best. There 
are principles, however, which shauld not be disre- 
garded in determining the time. Respect for the people 
requires that the convention should have their latest 
and maturest judgment in the selection of their chief 
magistrate. it will not do to say that the people 
have made up their minds in favor of particular in- 
dividuals, and, therefcre, the convention should at 
once assemble. If the fact is so, it would prove that 
there was no need of a convention, and will justify a 
meeting four years as well as four months before the 
election. Nor does it establish any thing against the 

ropriety of delay: for what harm can waiting do?— 
Poss not haste look like a lurking ſear that the peo- 


ple might change? May it not arise from a distrust | ON 


of the people? If the people have determined their 
choice, then delay will only give them the opportu- 
nity a little longer to weigh their determinations, and 
if they choose, to change them. On the contrary, 
if the people have not made up their minds in the 
selection of their rulers, of course the convention 
ought not to assemble. It is not called to choose for 
the people, or to instruct them how to choose, but to 
give forth their choice. Nor will it do, in justifica- 
tion of a premature meeting of the conveution, to 
urge that the democratic party are differing among 
theinselves; and the convention, by nominating cer- 
tain individuals, will close all differences. What 
are all these differences but developments of the po- 
ular wil? The people are speaking—that is all.— 
oes this offend you? Do you dread the voice of the 
euple? or would you have them to be mute, either 
rom an incapability of having an opinion, ora slavish 
fear of expressing it? When the people speak, we 
should hear. When they seem to differ, we should 
ause, and wail their matured and considerate will. 
Be assured, we can neither suppress the people’s 
voice, nor force down upon them one whom they 
shall not choose to rule over them; and all attempts 
to forestall their judgment and anticipate their choice, 
will eventuate in defeat, disaster, and disgrace,— 
There is a wisdom in time often beyond reasoning. 
Mistakes on this point have, within five years, 
wrecked both of the two great parties in the country, 
by two extra sessions of congress. The “tide in the 
affuirs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune,” will fatally reverse its current, when it 
meets with a distrust, which would force or circum- 
vent the popular will; or a contempt, which over- 
looks or denies the popular intelligence. Let us con- 
fide in each other, and respect and trust the people; 
and take that tine for the meeting of the convention, 
to which there can be no just objections. The latest 
period, consistent with subsequent voting of the peo- 
le at the polls, and the action of the electoral col- 
N is that which, on this point, will harmonize all 
diderences, and which every sound principle of de- 
mocracy demands. Then let the voice of the people 


be heard in the convention. Let it be be heard in its 
latest, loudest, fullest volume; and all differences in 
the party, as to the individuals selected to be their 
candidates, will then cease; for none will dare disobey 
the people, or attempt to counteract their omnipotent 
behests. All will move in friendship and harmony to- 
gether; and the peace and triumph of the democra- 
tic party will be secured. 

A convention is necessary to unité the democratic 
party—a convention which will truly reflect the 
wishes and feelings of the democracy, and move in 
accordance with the spirit of the convention. Those 
who oppose an organization, which will accomplish 
these ends, whatever pretexts they may advance, 
are in reality opposed to a convention. No true 
friend of a convention of the people, should insist 
on terms, which outrage the conscience, and militate 
against the plainest principles of duty to the people 
and the constitution. Let those who insist upon such 
terms take the responsibility, and attempt not to 
charge it upon others. Fearlessness and fairness, 
even in wrong, often make wrong respectable; but 
when supporting truth and justice, they will ever be 
irresistible. 


( RL IT TE, 
TREATY OF WASHINGTON AND THE 
QUINTUPLE ALLIANCE. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
We are among those who rejoiced most sincerely 
at the issue of the negotiations which were carried 
on last summer in this city between the British spe- 
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As to the impressment of our seamen, I am per- 
suaded that it will never again take place. The great 
increase of the population of the British Islands will 
render it unnecessary, and other considerations. which 
you may easily guess at, will induce Great Britain 
to abstain from exercising that pretended right.— 
Great Britain, it is true, never gives up her theories, 
but she knows very well how to accommodate her 
practice to the existing state of things. Thus, at the 
time of the armed neutrality,she did not abandon what 
she called belligerent rights, but she prudently ab- 
stained from searching or seizing her enemy’s goods 
on board of neutral vessels during the remainder of 
our revolutionary war. Ihave no doubt that if we 
should remain neutral in a future marilime wer our 
neutrality will be respected, because it will be an 
armed neutrality, and because our weight in the 
scale of either of the belligerents will induce serious 
considerations which would prevent such excess as 
took place in former contests. 


But, leaving for the present these subordinate 
questions, I must draw your attention to the eighth 
and ninth articles of the Washington treaty, which 1 
consider as the most important of all. That treaty is, 
in my Opinion a glorious triumph of our country over 
combined Europe. It has broken to pieces the fa- 
mous quintuple alliance, which threatened to pros- 
trate our maritime independence. 1 shall touch as 
little as possible on the objects of the different pow- 
ers who acceded to that treaty; butJ shall draw your 

articular attention to the effects which it would 
ave produced on our commerce and navizaton, if 
our veto had not been boldly and timely interposed, 


cial minister and the American secretary of state.— | and to the consequences which followed our glorious 
The treaty which was the result of those negotia- treaty. As J have entered upon this subject, permit 


tions, was ratified, as is known, by the senate of the 
United States by a very Jarge majority of its mem- 
bers, and is highly satisfactory, as we believe, to an 
equally large majority of the peqple of the country. 
It settled questions of difficulty of long standing, and 
of such a nature as more than once to have threa- 
tened immediate disturbance of the peaceful relations 
subsisting between the two countries. The treaty | 
has also been ratified by the English government, and 
probably is, on the whole satisfactory to the English 
people. But is has the singular fate of boing violent- | 
ly assailed, in England, asa base surrender of Eng- 
lish rights, at the same time thatit is assailed by a 
few persons in the United States, with equal violence, 
as a surrender of American rights. From the notes 
of preparation which have been sounded, we think | 
it not improbable that a general debate on the treaty 
may spring up in congress when the appropriate mea- | 
sures for carrying its provisions into effect shall come 
under consideration. In the mean time, we have 
thought it our duty to present some general remarks | 
the subject, occasionally, as our own time, and the 
crowded state of our columns, during the session of | 
congress, may permit. 

Having this purpose in view, a friend has very op- 
portuncly placed at our disposal a letter, which we 
publish to-day. The writer's name is not subjoined 
to the copy furnished us; but, we believe there is no 
impropricty in announcing the author. He is ine 
venerable Peter S. Duponceau, of Philadelphia.— 
Mr. Duponceau is known universally in this coun- 
try, as a lawyer and jurist of large experience and 
high eminence. In his youth a soldier the rerolution, 
and through his whole life an ardent American in 
fecling and character, no man is more alive to what- | 
ever aliects the rights and interests of his country, 
or her honor and renown among foreign states. 

In transmitting this letter to his friend, Mr. Du- 
ponceau says: “It is the last effort of the old soldier 
of the revolution. I glory in this title. It is the first 
and the highest I have ever borne, and there are few 
now living to share it with me.“ Fervently do we 
hope that this prediction may not prove true, and that 
more efforts may yet proceed from his strong and 
highly enlightened mind. Still longer life, health, 
the continued respect of the community, and the un- 
abated love of friends, be yet the portion of the 
well-tried patriot, the accomplished jurist, and „the 
old soldier pf the rovolution.” 


LETTER. 

Philadelphia, January 7, 1844. 
My DEAR sir: I return you many thanks, for the 
correspondence of Mr. Webster with lord Ashburton, 
on the subjects of the Creole, the Caroline, and the 
impressment of seamen, which you have had the 
goodness to send to me. I have read it with great plea- 
sure, and am Satisfied that on these three subjects 
Mr. Webster hasdone all that could be done under 
existing circumstances. Had he protracted the ne- 
gotiation on these minor points it might have endan- 
ered the whole, as recent events render probable.— 
i doubt very much whether, after the great triumph 
of Great Britain in China, we could obtain at present 

a favorable treaty. 


me to explain myself somewhat more at length, and 
present it to you in an historical point of view. 


The revolution of July, 1830, which placed the 
present king on the throne of France, produced an 
entire change in the politics of Europe. ‘The conti- 
nental powers were afraid of its progress, and fear- 
ed for the safety of their thrones. They were alien- 
ated from France, which remained in the midst of 
Europe without a friendor ally. She was compelled 
to throw herself into the arms of Great Britain. and 
in her critical situation, she could not do otherwise 
than adopt the policy of her powerful friend. But 
a few years betoro she had stood forth the great 
champion of the freedom of the seas, and now she 
found herself obliged to aid Great Britain in meas 
sures tending to its destruction. She had protested 
against the search of neutral vessels in time of war 
and now sho submitted to the search of her own in 
time of peace. She signed with Great Britain two 
successive treaties, in 1831 and in 1833, by which she 
agreed to the search and seizure of her vessels when 
suspected of being employed in the African slave 
trade. It is true that the stipulation was mutual, but 
what signifies mutuality between nations of unequal 
strength? It does not appear that France ever ven- 
tured, since the signature of those treatics, to search 
or even to visit a single British vessel, while on the 
other hand we have heard their nun.crous complaints 
of illegal seizures of her own. Such is the alliance 
between the struug and the weak. 


This alliance, as may well be imagined, occasioned 
great joy in England. The newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews, forgot their usual abuse, and eren 
praised and exalted France to the skies. The queen 
of Great Britain was heard, in her speeches to par- 
liament, to speak in the kindest terms of her good 
ally, the king of the French. England and France, 
allied together, were to give the law to all the world. 


But this honeymoon did not last long. A differ- 
ence arose between the twoallied powers on the sub- 
ject of what was called tie orieutal question. After 
a long negotiation, France, believing that the inter- 
ests of the great continental powers—that is to say 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria—favored her side of the 
question, proposed that they should be joined in the 
negotiation, to which England gave her consent.— 
But their decision, contrary to the expectation of 
France, was given against her; and whut, tous Amer 
icans who are ignorant of the ambezes of European 
politics, will appear more extraordinary, Russia, the 
leading power, induced her aliies to sign with Eng- 
land the treaty as proposed by her, without even git- 
ing notice to France of their intention. It has been 
said that the object of Russia was to break the alli- 
ance which then existed between France and. Great 
Britain; but that is nothing to us; itis enough for 
me to say that the alliance was effetually broken. 


France now found herself in a more critical situa- 
tion than she had been in since her late revolution. 
She had lost the friendship of Great Britain, and was 
again alone in the centre of Europe without a friend 
orally. She at first determined to remain insulated, 
to have nothing to do with the politics of other na- 
tions, and attend only to her own atfairs. But her 
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neizhbors would not suffer it; athough their combin- 
ed force was vastly superior to that of France, they 

retended to be afraid of her, and insisted upon her 

isarming; otherwise war was threatened! England 
also found the French navy too strong and thai like- 
wise must be reduced. What was France to do in 
her desperate situation? A reconciliation with Eng- 
fand was her only chance, and it was the measure 
which she adopted. 

But it was a lame reconciliation. England now 
had France entirely in her power, and she did not 
hesitate to avail herself of it. She formed a project 
of uniting all Europe, in appearance at least, in a 
crusade against the African slave trade, and that 
was to be done by a treaty, which should contain 
the right of mutual search on a much more exten- 
sive scale than that of her separate treaties with 
Franee, and with circumstantial details which left 
hardly any vessel free from seizure, or at least from 
interruption in the course of her voyage; and France, 
humiliated Franee, submitted to be her instrument to 
aati a the continental powers, who cared very 
ittle about the African slave trade, to become par- 
ties lo that treaty. It is so evident that France would 
not have done that of her own accord, so opposed it 
was to her interests, and to her avowed principles, 
that there cannot be the least doubt of her having 
been compelled to it, by the moral force which Great 
Britain had now acquired over her. To the astonish- 
ment, no doubt, of the continental powers, she join- 
ed Great Britain in her application to Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, to accede to the contemplated trea- 
ty. It has been said that, after having separated 
France from Great Britain, it was expected that that 
treaty would be the means of separating the former 
from America, or rather of putting the two nations 
in a false position with regard to cach other, as their 
liberal or republican principles had always been ob- 
noxious to the absolute sovereigns of Europe, and 
many believed that it was the reason which was se- 
cretly used to induce them to a measure so contrary 
to their interests. But these are only suppositions 
with which I have nothing to do, being contented 
with relating facts, on which you may form your 
own conclusions. I am willing to believe that Great 
Britain was actuated in all these things by her ar- 
dent zeal, for the suppression of the slave trade.— 
And so were Cortez and Pizarro, for the propagation 
of the christain faith, when they invaded Mexico 

and Peru. In matters of this kind I am always dis. 
‘posed to take the most charitable views. 


It is probable that France hesitated a good while 
before she would consent to make the great sacrifice 
that was required of her. The British press under- 
took to administer the stimulants. France was de- 
nounced to Europe as a faithless nation, as a lunatic, 
to be kept in chains. (See the Foreign Quarterly 
Review of July, 1841, article VIII. France and Eu- 
rope.) England, as you have seen, was in alliance 
with the three great continental powers, to the ex- 
elusion of France. The hint was sufficiently intel- 
ligible, and it did not fail of its effect. 

England was not satisfied with having the great 
owers of Europe parties to her contemplated treaty. 
he United States were also to be made to acccde 

to it, by gentle means if possible. In case of her 
not being disposed to join in the alliance, it was cx- 
pected that she could not resist the moral force of 
all Europe brought to bear upon her. A negotiation 
was thercupon opened between the British ministry 
and our minister, Mr. Stevenson. The correspon- 
dence which took place in this negotiation between 


the British and American ministers has been pub- was approved by our government. Thus the project! you, was the death blow of the 
lished. On a perusal of these papers, it appears became fully understood. Ihe French people were and we owe much to the address 


and to soften as much as he could, and make it more 
palatable, he used a philological argument, which ts 
so curious and amusing that it “eserves to be noticed: 
We do not intend,” said he, to search your vessels, 
but only to visit them.” This admirable argument 
consisted entirely of the substitution of a French 
word for an English one of the same meaning: for 
it is well known that the English word search, as in- 
ployed in this negotiation, cannot be rendered other- 
wise in the French language than by the word visit, 
which is used in all their maritime laws and ordi- 
nances to express the search made on board of a 
neutral vessel in time of war. It is used, also, to 
express searches on land, by virtue of what we call 
a search warrant. Every one has heard or read of 
the domiciliary visits, (Anglice searches), which took 
place in France during the reign of terror, and these 
certainly were not complimentary. Lord Aberdcen 
probably thought that the French language was un- 
known in this country, and so, on the supposition that 
we were also ignorant of the Latin, he might have 
said, when the capture and destruction of the Caro- 


line came under discussion, that it was not an act of 


war, and that it was only bellum, and then he might 
have tried to explain away the Latin word as he did 
the French one, without success. The president of 
the United States, at the opening of the session of 
congress December 7th, 1841, has shown that he 
well understood that the French and the English word 
meant exactly the same thing. 


Meanwhile, the negotiation of the quintuple treaty 
between England and the four European powers, in- 
Cluding France, was advancing, and it was signed at 
London by the respective ministers on the 2Uth of 
Dec. 1841. This conclusion could not have been 
known in this country, when congress met, on the 7th 
of the same month. 

But the correspondence which was carried on with 
the British ministry in August and September pre- 
ceding was well known to our government, to whom 
it had been transmitted by our able negotiator, Mr. 
Stevenson. The pretension of Great Britain to 
search our vessels in time of peace, whethcr we con- 
sented to it or not, on the pretence of a law of na- 
tions, which they had themselves interpolated into 
the international code, had met with general repro- 
bation. The president, in his message, in communi- 
cating these things to congress, yielding to a noble 
patriotic feeling, fulminated his anathema against it, 
and declared to the world that the American nation 
would not submit to such an imposition, even if it 
were dictated to them by all the other nations com- 
bined. Thus he interposed his veto against the un- 
holy alliance that threatened our liberties, and this 
veto was responded to with applause by the whole 
country, from Maine to Louisiana. 

This formidable veto fell like a thunderbolt on as- 
tonished Europe. It arrived in England a short time 
aſter the signature of the treaty, beſore the protocol 
had been closed by the ratification of the allied so- 
vereigns. It had not yet been ratified by the sove- 
reign of France. It excited considerable agitation 
on the continent. The press took hold of it, and 
the subject was discussed in all its bearings in Great 
Britain and in France, and wherever the press was 
free to treat of such matters. Mr. Wheaton at Ber- 
lin, and General Cass at Paris, made known their 
opinions to the world, and showed the danger to 
which commerce in general, and that of America in 
particular, would be exposed, if the treaty should 
receive its final sanction. The latter made an able 
and energetic representation to Louis Philippe, which 
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to give to Lonis Philippe time for consideration. end 
in the meanwhile we may well suppose that all pose 
sibie efforts were made to induce him to comply with 
their wishes. Their hopes were so strong that they 
rejected all offers of modifying the treaty. The bond, 
the whole bond, and nothing but the bond, was insist- 
ed upon. 

Notwithstanding this apparent firmness, the queen 
and ministry of Great Britain were also under great 
embarrassment. Their affairs in China and in India 
looked gloomy. The continental powers must now 
feel themselves in a disagreeable, if not in a ridicu- 
lous situation. America would probably follow the 
cxumple of France, and refuse her accession to the 
quintuple treaty. Hauteur and prepotency had been 
tried in vain with the United States; a milder tone 
must now be adopted. It was not impossible, per- 
haps, to play her against France, as it had been at- 
tempted to play France against her; and if both 
shoulu resist, the object of the alliance was at an 
end. It was resolved, therefore, to send to the Unit- 

ed States, as a minister, a nobleman who had resid- 
ed among us, who was favorably known to our citi- 
zens, and connected with this country by marriage. 
A man of real talents, but of agreeable manners and 
a conciliating disposition. Lord Ashburton was that 
minister, and a better choice could not have been 
made. He arrived at Washington in April, in the 
year 1842, and negotiations were immediatcly com- 
menced between him and Mr. Webster, our secreta- 
ry of state, which continued until the 9th of August 
in the same year, when a treaty was concluded and 
signed by the two ministers, and was in due time ra- 
tified by the governments of both nations. 


The correspondence which took place on various 
subjects of this treaty has been communicated to con- 
gress, and made public. But we see nothing in that 
printed correspondence relative to the quintuple alli- 
lance, or to the efforts which probably were made by 
ithe British minister to induce us to join in it. Whe- 
j ther the discussion of this subject was carried on 

verbally or in writing does not appear. We only 
| know the result of such conversations or conferences 
as may be supposed to have taken place. This re- 
sult appears from the eighth and ninth articles of the 
treaty, which no doubt are well known to you, and 
which ] need not repeat. 

In the first of these articles, the only one in which 
the subject could have been introduced, not a word 
is said of the quintuple alliance, or of the right of 
mutual search. Both, on the contrary, are virtually 
excluded. The United States and Great Britain 
bind themselves to maintain severally, on the Alri- 
can coast, a flotilla, carrying at least a certain nuin- 

ber of guns, which are to cruise, independently of 
each other, for the suppression of the slave trade.— 
These little squadrons are to enforce, separately and 
| respectively, the laws, rights, and obligations of cach 
jot the two countries. From which it follows, by a 
necessary inference, that vessels bearing the flag of 
ithe United States are not to be searched or molested 
by any ships of war but our own. Great Britain 
may avail herself, if she pleases, of the permission 
‘given her by other nations to interfere with their na- 
vigation. On no pretence can she take the same liber- 
ty with ours. 

| By the second of these articles the two powers 
agree to unite in their endeavors to persuade certain 
| governments to take stronger measures than it ap- 
‘pears they have hitherto done to suppress the odious 
ae trade. 

This treaty, my dear sir, as I shall presently show 
quintuple alliance, 
of our minister in 


evident that the British government at that time had | fired with indignation, considering that treaty an en- brinzing it to its happy conclusion. 


succeeded in obtaining the consent of France and 
the other powers to the proposed treaty, and that 
matters of detail remained only to be settled pre- 
Vious to its final conclusion. The tone of Lord Pal- 
merston, and of Lord Aberdeen, who succeeded him 
on the overthrow of the whig party, fully, in my 
Opinion, warrants this conclusion. ‘The accession of 
the United States seems to appear to the British min- 
isters as of little consequence; they could not, they 
said, carry their treaties with other powers into ef- 
fect, without submitting to search vessels sailing 
under American colors, and from this allegation, it 
might easily be inferred that American ships would 
be se rched whether or not they consented to it.— 
This was anew article in the international code, which 
‘Great Britain undertook to declare and promulgate; 
and it was also an indirect menace that she would 
search our ships whether we consented to it or not; 
and, indeed, the British cruisers had already begun 
to act on this novel principle, by interrupting the 
American commerce on the coast of Africa, and a 
continuation of the same practice was naturally to be 
expected. i 

‘his was harsh, and indeed insufferable language. 
Lord Aberdeen scems to have well understood it; 


croachment before unheard of on the freedum of 


Let [ understand that this treaty, and particularly 


commerce and the liberty of the seas. The French the articles which I have just mentioned, and which 
legislature took the alarm, and the subject was I consider so honorable to our government and to our 
brought by them into discussion. The king, an ho- nation, has already been objected to in our legisla- 
nest aud a moral man, considered hunseif bound to, tive halis, and is to be severely attacked when the 


rauſy the compact which his minister had induced 
the continental powers to join in. He could not but 
feel, however, that his good faith had led him too 
far, and that his ministers had = sacriliced those 
principles of maritime freedom which his predeces- 
sors had been so long contending for. The situation 
of the ministers, indeed, was truly embarassing.— 
They hada hard gauntlet to run. Their trouble 
arising from this treaty and the preceding ones do 
not yet appear to be at an end. Be that as it may, 
at the time J] am speaking of, the spirit of the nation 
was up, and the treaty was condemned by such an 
overwhelming majority, that the monarch and his 
government were obliged to pause. To ratify the 
treaty at that moment was out of the question, for 
the sovereign people had spoken, and their veto was 
not to be despised. The French ministers therefore 
hesitated and temporized; the other high contracting 
powers did not yet despair of obtaining their end.— 
They agreed that the protocol should remain open, 


appropriations for carrying certain measures arising 
out of it into execution shall come to be discussed. 
Such ure the oflects of party spirit. The treaty of 
Utrecht, the first step of the ladder which raised 
Great Britain to her present astonishing eminence, 
was so violently opposed in the British parliament 
that its negotiators with difficulty escaped with their 
lives, and the great Bolingbroke was forced to seck 
his safety by voluntary exile. But posterity has done 
him justice, as well as to those who cu-operated 
with hun in that great work. And so history will 
present the treaty of Washington to the world, as 
a great and noble victory, obtained by our country 
over all Europe; combined against our maritime in- 
dependeuce. 

I have not heard the objections that are made to 
the eigiith and ninth articles of the treaty; but J can 
easily suppose what they are. Wulout attempting 
to ralse any of those phantoms, permit me to consi- 
dr wath you the situation in which our minister was 
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laced when this negotiation was opened, and what! 
bete result he could have obtained than the one 
which is before us. 

We are not, and probably shall never be. acquaint- 
ed with the contents of Lord Ashburton’s instruc- 
tions, but it is probable that the question of mutual 
search was not entirely omitted in them. No doubt 
his lordship was to bring this question once more be- 
fore the view of government, with, perhaps, a varie- 
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of Africa or the slave trade; they were not fired, | believe it to be the production of some discontented 
like England, with a holy enthusiasm in favor of the | member of the opposition in the British parliament. 
sable race; they were only, in my opinion, “men in! Its object seems to be to prove that the interests of 
buckram,” associated with Great Britain for the pur- | Great Britain have been sacrificed to those of the 
pose of overa ving the government of the United | United States, and this sacrifice is attributed to 
States, and compelling us by the display of an im- the honest simplicity of Lord Ashburton and the 
meuse force to accede to the quintuple alliance, or superior cunning and diplomatic skill of our nego- 
to submit to its dictation. What separate objects | tiator. 

they hed in view is not for me to examine, but they | The writer treats in the first place of the bounda- 


y of woditications, which could not be azreed to.— are sufficiently obvious. The phantom of democracy, 
any interpolation in the existing law of nations withe] by an eioquent but fancifal French writer, made thein 
out our consent, the feeling which it had excited in | biind to their true interests. J am well convinced 
the Unied States against the searching of vessels in that they will not add single ship from the Baltic, | 
time of peace, and the effect which these things had the German Ocean, or the Black Sea to the force 


ry question. 


chives, 
Lord Ashourton has been completely duped. On 
the subject of the Caroline, his lordship has been 


On this subject he appears to be pos- 
ut after the solemn protest of the president against held up to their view as advancing with giant strides: sessed of information which cannot have been ob- 
tained from aay other source than diplomatic ar- 
The result of his long discussion is. that 


produced in Europe, it is impossible to suppose that, of Great Britain in the African seas or elsewhere.— | drawn into a humiliating apolozy in the name of his 
our negotiator would or could, without incurring the | They may, therefore, be considered together as one | government. In the affair of the Creole, we are en- 
heaviest responsibility, have agreed to any modifica-| and only a nominal party to the great combination of | ticely in the wrong. 


uon of the exercise of the right of search, though 
under the color of mutuality, and with the substitu— 
tion of a French for an English technical expression, 
both of which were known to have the same mean- | 
ing, very much like “fair lady” and „lady ſair.“— 
‘This supposition, therefore, must be left entirely out 
ot the question. | 

J am informed that it is contended by some that | 
the treaty should have been entirely silent on every | 
thing concerning the slave trade, or alluding. though | 
ever so indirectly, to the right of search. But this 
silence might have been misconstrued, as it did 991 
negative in any intelligible manner, the claim which 
Great Britain had set up to the right of searching 
ships, without our consent, in execution of her trea- 
ties with other powers. It might have been repre- 
sented in Europe as a kind of tacit submission on our 
part, and those who hesitated finally to sanction the 
quintuple alliance, might have found themselves, 
perhaps, in greater embarrassment. We had made 
our voice heard by the world, and we were now 
bound to teil Great Britain, “thus far shall we go, 
and no further; and that would not have been done 
otherwise, without breaking through all forms of de- 
licacy, than by telling how far we could join with 
her in her endeavors to suppress the slave trade, 
which negatived every other mode, and was in legal 
language, the “exclusion of a conclusion.” This we 
did by the two articles in question. It was impossible 
that our meaning should be mistaken, 


But there was another reason, a stronger reason, 
that must have induced us to make those two articles 
a part of the treaty. We had to convince Great 
Britain and the whole world that our zeal for the 
suppression of the abominable trade carried on, on 
the coast of Africa had not slackened, and that we 
Were as anxious as they to give it its death blow, 
with the single reservation of our maritime and com- 
mercial independence. No law that we W 
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As tu the impressment of our seamen, we may be 


powers. | ; g ; . 
Then, on the other side, stands Great Britain ; abstractly in the right, but there ts inuch to be said 
alone, and forming in effect the whole alliance. The iif favor of the British side of the question; and, after 


names of Russia, Austria and Prussia will continue all, Great Britain will never abandon her favorite 


to appear on the protocol asa broken lance in the theory of perpetual alleziance. l 
hands of a warrior, telum imbelle sine ictu. I looked with great anxiety for the writer’s opin- 
Over this formidable combination our treaty may | ion on the subject of the eighth and ninth articles of 
be considered as a complete triumph. It is probable | the treaty. I found it at last in two short paragraphs, 
that our example will be imitated by other powers; which convince me of his unwillingness to say much 
by those at Jeast who respect their own independence | on the question which they involve. Of the 9th ar 
and that of their flag, and who will not permit any | ticle he only says that it is no concession to Great 
nation, however powerful, to usurp the dominion of | Britain, because it 13 conformable to the principles 


the sea. We are told that France has offered to 
Great Britain, but without success to substitute our 
eighth and ninth articles for the treaties of 1831 and 
1233, which are soon to expire. Our principle will, 
l hope, in time become the lawof Europe. Indeed, 
the consequences of that instrument will be, in my 
Opinion, more important than we are at present 


and policy of the United States. The eigoth arti- 
cle he considers as of no consequence; the only 
thing remarkable in it is that it docs not concede the 
mutual right of search; but much will depend, in hu 
opinion, on the instructions to be given to the com- 
manders of the ships of war of the two countries. 
You may judge of my surprise in finding such an 


aware of. I would not be astonished to sec it operate | article in a respectable Paris periodical. Ll expected 
a gradual but perceptible change in the federative | at least to have found some slight expression of gra- 
system of Europe. The first symptoms of it may |titude for the important service we hac rendered to 
perhaps be perceived in the debates of the British the French nation and to its government. But for the 
and French Parliaments which are soon to meet, and timely interposition of our presidential veto, Louis 
in occasional articles in the Augsburg Gazette and ; Philippe would, without hesitation, have ratified the 
the Vienna Observer. But this discussion would carry | treaty of the quintuple alliance, as he considered him- 


me too far. 

I do not mean to deny that Great Britain is mak- 
ing great and honorable efforts for the suppression of 
the African slave trade, and that there is in her peo- 
ple a general enthusiasm, which some have called 
fanatacism, for the attainment of that object. How 
could we deny in that nation the existence of a feel- 
ing which animates us in common with them, and 
with what justice could we say that their etlurts, as 
well as our own, are not directed to that noble and 
glorious object? But, unfortunately, other interests 
of a less clevated nature have been almost always 
found to be mingled with those of religion and hu- 


rately have made could have fully attained that most | manity. History is full of such examples. Thus in 
desirable object. We wanted Enzland herself to be the present instance, our zeal for the suppression of 
satisfied with our efforts, and to make it known to the | the African slave trade is mixed with the no less im- 
world ia the language of a solemn compact. This portant object of the freedom of commerce and the 
was fully understood in Europe, and is sufficiently ' independence of our flag; while Great Britain, on 
evidenced by the ellects which it immediately pro- the contrary, aspires to the dominion of that element. 
duced, and which alone are a full and complete jus-| While we agree entirely in principle, that illustrious 
tification of the treaty. nation and our own are found to differ in the means, 
Scarcely was this treaty known in France than the but in the means only, of carrying our great design 
spirit of that gallant nation was raised to the highest into eitect. 
pitch. The pubiic voice became louder and louder;; You will not, I hope, belicve, my dear sir, that in 
the embarrassment of the government ceased in auf ascribing to Great Britain the desire of obtaining the 
instant; the king's ministry signified to Great Britain sovereignty of the seas. I am preſerriug against her 
and the coalition that France decidedly renounced | an unjust accusation. It is, after all, a great anda 
the quintuple alliance; that the treaty should not! noble aiobition, and for more than a century she has 
be ratified; and that the protocol might be closed honorably avowed it. “Britannia rule the waves” 
Without her; which was accordingly done, and is the favorite burden of her patriotic songs. At the 
we may say that frum that moment the quintuple, festive board of the lovely queen, at the tables of 
alliance, though it remained quadruple in form and her ministers and of the grandees of her realm, on 
in appearance, was to all contemplated purposes dis- board of her ships of war, and wherever she governs 
soived. at sea or land, the admirable ode which has immor- 
This coalition, so formidable and threatening in its talized these words and its beautiful melody are said 
inception and in its progress, now consisted only of; or sung with enthusiasm. Our collateral objects, as 
two parties, ove of which had never been disposed you see, are widely different, but by our late treaty 
to render to the principal ally any efficient assistance we have agreed to pursue them separately in peace 
in the suppression of the slave trade. On one side! while we are united by a higher interest. 
were the emperor Nicholas, the descendant of the lt is time to conclude this much too long letter. I 
illustrious Catherine, the author of the armed neu- shall, therefore, say nothing of the other parts of the 
trality, and of Paul, who, after, her death, attempted : Washington treaty. The settlement of the boundary 
in vain to revive it; the king of Prussia, the nephew | question is honorable to both nations, and shows a mu- 
of Frederick the Great, who first compelled Great tual desire to remain at peace witheach other. May 
Britain to pay damages for the illegal seizure of! this blessed peace long, very long, continue! A war 
neutral vessels in the war of 1744, (I allude to the; between Great Britain and this country would be 
celebrated case of the Silesia loan, the issue of | terrible indeed; it would unhinge the world. Quod 
which is not generally known, at least in this coun- deus avertat. J am, &c. 
try;) and, Justly, the emperor of Austria, the sove- 
reigh of Venice, and in right of her Doges, his pre- 
decessors, the husband of the sea, now careless of | with astonishment in the Revue des deux „Mondes, of 
the honor of his noble spouse. These three sove- the 15th of October last, a long article on the Wash- 
reigns, Of interests and principles so opposite to those | ington treaty, containing more than twenty pages of 
of Great Britain, cannot be considered as having sinall close print, which 1 could not have expected 
entered into that alliance with her for the same os- to find in that leading periodical of a ST na» 
tensible object. They cared very little for the coast! tion. Were that article in an English paper, I sh. ld 


P. S. Since this letter was written I have read 


self morally bound to do. 


The appearance of this state paper and the effects 
it produced in France made him hesitate, and that 
hesitation continued during several months, until the 
publication of our treaty put an end to it. Then his 
doubts immediately ceased, and the secession of 
France from the fatal treaty was formally made known 
to the disappointed potentates*. By this secession 
France recovered her commercial and maritime in- 
dependence, subject only to the two honeymoon 
treaties which will soon expire, and you will 1 hope 
agree with me that it gave us some claim to her gra- 
titude. 

But, leaving these considerations out of the ques 
tion, I have only meant to show to you, by noticing 
this to me unexpected French publication, that the 
Washington treaty is considered in Europe asa great 
triumph obtained by the United States, and J have no 
doubt that such will be the opinion of our national 
legislature when the subject shall come to be consid- 
ered by them. 
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he representatives of the several powers, c onvened 
agun at London on November tue 15 hand atter taking 
note of the refusal of France 19 accede to the quin-vse 
ireaty finaily on that day closed the protocol. Noute bed 
r .. A 


TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THIRD SESSION. 
J y ĩ eee 
SENATE. 

January 26. Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, appeared 

in his seat. 

Mr. Bayard, from the naval committee reported a 
bill to amend the act entitled tan act to re-organize 
the navy department of the United States.“ 

[This bill provides that the bureaus of construc - 
tion, equipment, and repairs shall be divided into 
two distinct bureaus, viz: a bureau of construction 
and repairs, and a bureau of equipment; and the bu- 
reau of ordnance and hydrography shall be divided 
into two parts, viz: one of ordnance and the other 
of hydrography. The appointment of the chiefs of 
the different bureaus and the clerks is vested in the 
secretary of the navy. The bill also fixes the num: 
ber and salaries of the officers and clerks.) 

The Oregon bill was resumed. 

Mr. Linu spoke in reply to Mr. McDuffie and re 
butted the allegation that this question was sprung at 
an unpropitious momont. Mr. Floyd, president Mon- 
roe, in his last message, President Adams, president 
Jackson, and successive comuittee @fter committee 
had again and again brought and urged the subject 
to the attention ol congress. He himself had brought 
the subject to the attention of the senate by resolutions 
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fix, whose reference to the committee on foreign affairs} Mr. McRoberts presented resolutions from the state| The Oregon bill. Mr. Rives addressed the senate. 
wn and afterwards to the military committee. having | of Illinois declaring the present tariff as partial, unjust. Mr. R. preferred the bill should be referred to the 
bwi, been strenuously resisted, was at last in 1838 reſer- aud anti-democratic, and should be modified. That] committee on foreign relations, to undergo such revi- 
tiy red to a select committee of which he himself had the | direct taxation to supply ‘the wants of the general | sion as would make it unobjectionable. Mr. Benton 
mw; bonor to be made chairman and which reported a bill | government is at this time inexpedient. Also, com- thought that if referred back at all, it should not go 
te, analogous to that originally reported by Mr. Floyd. plaints that the repeal of the sub-treasury was pre- toa committee where there was so clear an expression 
The subject was again laid over, renewed in 1839, | cipitate, unwise, and injurious to the public interests. | against it, but that it should go, and in accordance 
kia and for the sake of the then other pending negotia- Also, declaring a bank of the United States, as ſorm- too, to parliamentary usage, to the select committee 
1% tions again deferred. From 1821 to 1839 the cry|erly chartered by congress, to be unconstitutional] that reported it. Mr. Calhoun thought it should go to 
te had been, wait! wait! wait! He should be exonerat- and inexpedient, and ought not again to be re-estab- | the committee of foreign relations, and that was the 
ke, ed in the minds of all from the charge of pressing lished. committee the subject should have gone to in the first 
ia, his issue at an unpropitious moment, either on the| Mr. Simmons presented resolutions from the legisla- | instance. l 
% country or the senate. He had no desire to pursue | ture of Rhode Island, urging upon congress the neces-| Mr. Linn said that that was his first proposition, and 
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such a course; but he should hot hesitate, on all great 

questions where the great interests of his country 

were concerned, to speak boldly and fearlessly at all 

pa without looking for a propitious moment for so 
oing. 


sity of a reduction of postage. 

Petitions were presented for the following subjects: 
creating of government stock of 200 millions to be 
divided among the states; modification of commer- 
cial treaties so as to put our navigation on an equali- 


all must remember how strenuously it had been re- 
sisted; he had next sought to have it referred to the 
military committee, but with no better success; and 
it was not until ke had failed in both instances that it 
had heen referred to the select committee. 


M r. Jr- 


P 
i It had heen intimated by the senator from South ty with that of foreign; relief of Amos Kendall; aid | cher then withdrew the original motion to refer it to 
11 Carolina that Great Britein would judge more from | of citizens of Calais, Me. to remove and settle in the committee on foreign affairs, and moved to refer 
K* the speeches made on the bill than from the bill it-| Gregon; from citizens of Kentucky praying an ex- it to a select committee [as the original select com- 
| self. For his part if there was any thing to operate | tenson of United States laws over Oregon; for and | mittee had desolved after reporting it.] 
* on England it would be acts, not speeches. In 1838 against the repeal of the bankrupt law, &c. &c. Mr. Benton arose to speak; but on motion of Mr. 
17 precisely the same objections had been urged against] The bill from Mr. Merrick in relation to mail| Buchanan the senate went into executive session, and 
i the measure: “it would be an infraction of the trea- | routes and post office, was then taken up. Mr. Hen- j| thereafter adjourned. 
= Yy a 1 a pena ne was el alae in len oppo the 50 ee Mr. oe es 
15 e bill to graut land bounty; the great objection then | plied in its defence. The subject was then passe ` 
A was the erection r noai Now gentlemen A and : P HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
J who oppose the measure have no fault to find with} The Oregon bill was resumed. Tuorspay, Jan. 26. The speaker announced the 
the military posts; it is the granting of the land (to! Mr. Archer rose and delivered his views against | following as the select committee ordered on the 


which they admit the validity of our title) that con- 
stitutes the stumbling-block. 

The senator from Carolina had placed his objec- 
tions to the bill on three grounds: Ist. that it was an 
infraction of the treaty, or would be so considered; 
2d, that we should have to keep up an expensive 
military establishment; and 3d, giving extension to 
our population. It never seemed to have entered the 
head of that senator that great commercial advan- 
tages were to be derived from the occupation of this 
territory, nor as allowing of harbors for our whale- 
men and other shipping, nor of the benefits of the 
fur trade that might be carried on. As far back as 
1820, the fur trade was worth 5500, 000 annually, 
and from the neglect of the government in sustaining 
our interests in that quarter, it had dwindled down 
to $2, 000. 

Mr. L. continued his rernarks, canvassing the ob- 
jJections of Mr. McD., and reading from documents 
to show that the territory would proudly compare 
with South Carolina in fertility of soil, salubrity of 
climate, and genial temperature, and gave great in- 
terest to the subject from his thorough knowledge of 
the country and its resources. 

Mr. Berrien rose to address the senate; but, the 
hour being late yielded toa suggestion to adjourn.— 
And then tle senate adjourned. 


January 27. Mr. Clayton of Delaware presented 
joint resolutions of the state of Delaware, asking for 
a retrocession of the Pea Patch Island to that state 
by the United States, in order that the state might 
secure ils titie from private claimants so as to make 
it over in full possession to the United States. But 
if the bill already prepared by himself and collca- 
gue and reported from the judiciary committee be 
comes a law, it will have secured all the purposes of 
these joint resolutions. On his motion, they were 
therelore referred to the judiciary committee. 

Mr. Linn, on leave, introduced a bill for the relief 
of Henry M. Shreve and to authorize the purchase 
of his patent for a snag boat. 

The bill to prevent the employment of private ex- 
presses upon mail routes, and for the prevention of 
frauds upon the revenue of the post office department, 
was taken upand read. Mr. Merrick explained its 
object. Mr. Henderson opposed the bill as trench- 
ing on the rights of individuals, and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. Merrick rejoined, in its vindication. 
As the bill would lead to discussion, it was then de- 
ferred, and 

The Oregon bill resumed. 

Mr. Berrien, being entitled to the floor, addressed 
the senate at length against the bill, objecting to it 
both in principle and detail; and complimenting Mr. 
Choate and Mr. Calhoun on the views taken by them 
in their remarks on the subject. He contended that 
if all the glowing descriptions which they had of the 
country from the senator of Missouri (Mr. Linn) 
could be realized, and all that the most vivid imagi- 
nation may paint, could be demonstrated, still there 
stood in the way an objection which was insuperable 
and that was, they could not carry out the provisions 
of the bill without an open violation of the pledged 
faith of the U. States by the infraction of the treaty 
of 1818. 

On motion the senate adjourned till the 30th. 

Jaxcary 30 Mr. McDuffie presented resolutions 
Frein the legislature of South Carolina, remonstrating 
against the tariffof 1841 as unjust and oppressive in 
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the bill. 

Mr. Young followed in support of the bill. 

Mr. Linn made a brief reply to the remarks of Mr. 
Archer; when— 

Mr. Calhoun moved to pass the bill over inſormal- 
ly until to-morrow, as he desired to say a few 
words on the question; which motion being agreed 
to— 

The senate proceeded tothe consideration of exe- 
cutive business; and after some time spent therein, 
adjourned. 


January 3]. Petitions were presented against the 
repeal of the bankrupt law; for its repeal; and for is- 
sue of government stock. 

A bill to extend the charters of the District banks 
was presented by Mr. Miller. 

Water rottedhemp. The joint resolution from the 
house to establish agencies in Missouri and Kentucky 
was taken up on motion of Mr. Crittenden. Mr. 
Young would like to have an agency foreach of the 
states of Illinois and Tennessee. Mr. C. said that to 
do this now,would defeat the bill. Mr. Smith thought 
that water rotting was too much an experiment yet 
to multiply agencies indefinitely. Mr. Benton thought 
the two agencies would suffice for the present. Mr. 
King was opposed in toto to the resolution. He 
thought the navy should be supplied by contracts ba- 
sed on published proposals. Mr. Crittenden replied 
in defence of the resolution. Mr. Bayard explained 
the reasons that actuated the naval committee in re- 
porting it. Hemp superior to any in the world could 
be produced in the west; its preparation however 
was defective; the agents would purchase such as 
equalled the Riga, and discard all other. One object 
is to free us in this important murine article from all 
foreign dependence. 

The Oregon bill, was then resumed. 

Mr. Calhoun addressed the senate in opposition to 
it. Mr. C. maintained that if Great Britain should 
think proper to resist the U. States in their execu- 
tion of this law, that their overwhelming naval pow- 
er and resources would inevitably force us to recede 
in disgrace from the effort; and it is better not make 
it, than be obliged to encounter such a result. He 
thought the territory of inestimable value, but was 
averse to endangering it by inopportune proceedings. 
Our title is clear, and in due time it will be occupied, 
but he was not for anticipating the future by hasty 
measures that would end in defeat, incalculable ex- 
pense, and loss. 

Mr. Linn replied. Such proceedings as this 
would never have resisted the tea tax. The gentle- 
man spoke as if in case of war, America would lose 
all and that England had nothing that was exposed. 
Mr. L. on the other hand thought if in that event 
Oregon should fall, that Canada would balance it.— 
But he washed his hands of any such imputation as 
of desiring either to provoke a war or not having a 
disposition to press the bill to a final vote. 

The senate adjourned. 

Fesrvany 1. Mr. Buchanan presented a petition 
from citizens of Pennsylvania praying the issue of 
200 millions of government stock to be divided 
among the states. 

The bill in relation to expresses on mail routes and 
frauds on post office was resumed, and then amended 
on motion of Mr. Henderson, and debated farther by 
Messrs. Porter, Merrick, Woodbridge, Choate, Hunting- 
ton, and Woodbury, and finally passed over for the 
morning, in order to resume the consideration of 


memorial presented by Mr. W. Cost Johnson on the 
subject of the state debts and the issue of 200,000,000, 
of government stock viz. Messrs. Wm. Cost Johnson, of 


Md. Mr. Gentry, of Tennessce; Mr. Adams, of Mas- 


sachusetts; Mr. Casey, of Illinois; Mr. Cooper. of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky; Mc. Mor- 
ris, of Ohio; Mr. Howard, of Michigan; Mr. Cravens, 
of Indiana. 


On motion of Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, the first 


Tuesday of February was set apart for the conside- 


ration of the joint resolution in relation to reciprocal 


trade with foreign nations. 


Mr. Underwood, from the select committee on the 


subject, made a partial report with reference to 
steamboat explosions; and it was referred to the 
committee of the whole. 


Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, from the committee of 


commerce, made a report accompanied by a bill, 


making provision for warehousing imported goods, 
The bill met with the unanimous approbation of the 


committee; but three of its members dissented from 


the report. The bill and report were referred to the 


committee of the whole on the state of the union, and 
ordered that five thousand extra copies be printed. 


The house took up the several pending questions in 
relation to the Exchequer. 

Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, spoke for the hour, and 
alluded to the memorials from Cincinnati, in its favor 
which had in all about 1,200 signatures, and his re- 
spect for their character and opinions. Mr. P. was 
about soon to retire from public life, and with all 
his profound consideration for the memorialists, he 
now found himself after a full examination of the 
scheme, unable, from his convictions of its incx- 
pediency, impracticability and unconstitutionality, io 
reconcile his vole to their wishes. Mr. P. then en- 
tered into an argument in support of his course, and 
showing the false hopes of amelioration that the 
scheme held forth, and his several objections tu its 
main features. 


Mr. Wise next arose and replied to the remarks of 
Mr. Marshall, and in defence of Mr. Webster and the 
administration: and proceeded to show that the de- 
finition of a bank, as given by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, was fallacious, and drew a line of distinc- ` 
tion between a government bank and a national bank, 
giving the preference to the former; for. in the first 
case, it was subject to repeal by congress, whereas 
the second was trepealable. A national bank was 
for the profit and individual benetit of stockholders, 
trading on the governinent funds, but a government 
bank would be confined to the purposes of the go- 
vernment. He replied to Mr. Marshall as to the 
constitutional power of the government in regard to 
the finances. and took a ground precisely the reverse 
maintained by those who favor the establishment of 
a national bank. 

Mr. Atherton spoke in favor of his own proposi- 
tion, and dissented from the views of the genticmen 
who preceded him in debate. With regard to ex- 
chunge, congress had no power—they might as well 
undertake to regulate the prices of provisions and 
freight. Such things should be left to the course of 
trade. Mr. A. defended the sub-treasury, and said 
that the people did not condemn it because it was 
such a scheme, but because they were icad to be- 
lieve by misrepresentation, that it was a goveruinent 
bank. But the sub-treasury contained a pruvisioy 
making it felony to use the public moneys; and he 
challenged gentlemen to show that one cent had beet 


| 
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bauk paper or using banks as places of deposite, by 
the government. 

Mr. Protlit next spoke in reply to Mr. Atherton 
and against the sub-treasury, having concluded; Mr. 
Filissore moved that the house adjourn. ‘The house 
adjourned. 

FR DAY, Jax. 27. The pending question on the 
exchequer (Mr. Cushing’s motion to strike out the 
word not”) was resumed. ' 

Mr. Fillmore was entitled to the floor. Mr. F. 
after a few remarks in vindication of the committee 
of ways and means and showing that the subject had 
been allowed to be presented to the house in every 
possible shape in which it could be presented to 
their consideration, and to the fact that the execu- 
tive scheme had been in the hands of a committee of 
friends of the administration for two and a half 


months at the last session, who themselves had aban- | 


doned it, and reported a substitute of their own, and 
also that he had assented to the proposition to with- 
draw the word “not,” so as tomake it an affirmative 
proposition, to which objection had been made by 
the gentleman (Mr. Cushing), enquired what dilte- 
rence did it make whether the question was present- 
ed in an atirmative or negative shape? ‘The ques- 
tion now was a plain question, and if there were 
those among the whig party who at this day were 


prepared to say that they did not know whether | 


there was any limit beyond which they would uot go 
in conferring executive power, let that portion of 
the party thus declare themselves by their vote on 
this resolution. If ever there was one cardinal 

rinciple, which had bound that party together from 


its commencement, it was a united, unflinching, and | 


(as he supposed? undying resolution to oppose the 
increase of executive power in this government. 
That was the principle that had agitated the party 
and the community in reference to the sub-treasury. 
But why could they not have paused at that interme- 
diate, half-way house, in conferring additional pow- 
er on the executive? The sub-treasury, in all its 
deformity—and it was bad enough, God knew—cid 
not compare with this hydra-headed monster, now 

resented in the shape of a government or treasury 
9 Aud were there those among them (asked 
Mr. F.) who opposed that, because they conceived it 
yielded too much to executive power in this country, 
and who were now prepared to go beyond it, and not 
only take what that was, but even all that the most 
brilliant imagination conceived it could be in the 
hands of corrupt men, and swallow it at once? If 
there were any who wished to preserve to them- 
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pepe cee thed that this woe dhe ease. vet. as an honest 
b a, Galt. .es z and CA weighs the 
subject, he must say that, in reference to those offi- 
cers the appointment of whom by the constitution 
was vested in the president and senate, it was his 
opinion that congress possessed no power over the 
power of appointment and removal. 

In regard to some of the objections which had 
been bronght against the report of the committee of 
Ways and means. The first, he believed, was, that 
it did not propose to provide any plan for the securi- 
ty of the public moneys. Now, this question bad 
been argued on all sides as though there were vow no 
provision for punishing embezzlers of the public 
money. We had the Jaw of 1759, to which the gen- 
tleman referred, which declared that “it shall be the 
duty of the treasurer to receive and keep the mo- 
neys of the United States, and to disburse them on 
warrants drawn by the secretary of the treasury,” 
Nc. Mark that, (said Mr. F.;) to receive and keep, 
and only to disburse them on warrants drawn by the 
eerca of the treasury. What was there next as 
ito the medium in which the public dues should be 
paid? We had the joint resolution uf 1816, which 
prescribed that they should be paid in gold and sil- 
ver, in treasury notes, orin bills of specie-paying 
banks. Mr. F. wanted to know what more there 
was on this subject in this famous exchequer, either 
as it came from the committee or as it came from 
the treasury department? Instead of calling publie 
officers to keep the public moneys, it called this 
board of exchequer. But, one of this board was the 
secretary of the treasury, another was the treasurer, 
and three others were commissioners appointed in 
ithe same mode. Therefore, if, as the gentleman had 
remarked, this was one idea, and the various plans 
were modifications of that idea, then gentlemen 
would perceive that the system now in operation, 
which designated the treasurer as the officer to keep 
the public money, was but a part of one idea, the 
counterpart of which might be found in the plan re- 
commended by the executive, which provided for 
tive officers for the same thing. 


But it was said that there was no security for the 
| public money now, and therefore that the committee 
of ways and means had omitted to perform their 
duty. Let them look a little at the law,and then at 
this treasury plan to give this additional security. 
| Gentlemen seemed to have forgotten, when they 
talked about the repeal of the sub-treasury by this 
j house, that, the penal part of that act, intended to 
Secure the public treasure, this house never had had 
| the fully to repeal. Whatever else this whig con- 
gress might have done, if they had found any thing 
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selves that privilege, let them do it by refusing to lin the legislation of their predecessors calculated to 

vote for this resolution, or by voting against it as re- secure the public treasure, that thing they had re- 

ported by the committee of ways and means. For ; tained, and retained not only, but had added to its 

the purpose of explanation, Mr. F. next reſerred to penalties. And he wished to call the attention of 
that part of the report of the committee of ways | gentlemen to the subject, which they seemed to have 

and means that spoke of the legislative power of forgotten, that there was now most ample, ay, most 

this country to control the appointing power. ‘The penal provisions against individuals who should frau- 

question presented to the consideration of the com- dulently use the public money. They were con- 

mittee was simply this, whether it was in the power dtained in that section of the sub-treasury act, and in 

of the legisiature to control the powerof removal as the sccond section of the act repealing that act. 

exercised by the appointing power. He begged ;[Mr. F. here read the penal sections thereof.) 

leave to say, that, after a thorough examination of! Were not these provisions penal enough to satisfy 

the debates in the first congress in reference to this gentlemen that the committee of ways and means 
question, and after a still more careful and critical had omitted none of their duty by not imposing great- 

examination of the debate in the senate in 1835 on er penalties for the violation of official trusts? Was 

this all-important subject, he had come to the con- that a cause of complain? II so, he would point 

clusion, and he now avowed it here, (and he could not | them to the provisions of the famous exchequer bill, 
conceive of any sentiment in that report which war- and show them how that compared with the existing 

ranted a different construction), that wherever the law on the subject, and that, instead of prohibiting 

power of appointment was vested in the president the oflicer from loaning or using or embezzling the 

and senate, in that case the president and senate public money, he was expressly authorised to buy 

alone had the power of removal. It had been said dratts from his friends or enemies, and in that way 

that it had been attempted by legislation to control to use the public money. He therefore asked whe- 

this power. On a subject of so much importance, ther the committee of ways and means had omitted 

on which there had such elaborate, eloquent, inge- any part ot their duty to the country or the house, 

pious debate tuken place, he was surprised to find | when he had showed that these penalties for the 

that the very important bill introduced in the senate purpose of protecting the public treasure were am- 
by Mr. Calnoun in 1835, which was intended to con- | pie, and far better than those contained ein the ex- 


printed recort!s of congress. He had searched tor itj here existed now no Bank of the United States, 
in vain until he had found the manuscript copy e very few specie-paying banks of any sort; so 
that now the public dues were received either in 


that bill as reported by the senator from South Ca- 
The whole 


Mr. F. wanted te parse bere ond <a) 
(has hab the PPPS Se pe. 


of taking care of the public treasure. 
asked to be relieved? 


not exceeding five years. 
commended by the executive propose? 


person than the officers appointed by the president 
No. On the contrary, it proposed that a set of new 
officers should be appointed cither directly or indi- 
rectly by the presidentof the United States, and 
then to transfer this treasure into their possession. 
And not only this, but to invite the hoards in the 
hands of private individuals to be deposited in the 
ass place, for which the government was to be lia- 
ble, and over which the president, through his ofi- 
cers, was lo have control. Did that lock like a de- 


ate on the part of the executive to get rid of this 


responsibility: Thrice did Mark Antony, upon the 
Lupercal, offer the crown to Cæsar, and thrice did he 
' refuse it. but (Mr. F. apprehended) with no such 
feelings as those with which the executive came to 
this house and asked them, through the gentlemen 
who sustained him here, to relieve him from this re- 
sponsibility. The president only asked that it should 
be increased in a tenfold proportion—not only to 
have control of all the revenucs of government, but 
of all the private funds andali the banking opera- 
tions of the country. That was the way in which 
he asked to be relieved. 

But the gentlemen had said that this was no bank, 
and had attempted to give them a definition of what 
a bank was. He had said, to be sure, this performs 
the acts of a bank, yet it is no bank. Mr. F. had a 
definition of a bank which he had taken from God- 
ard’s work on the history of banking in the United 
States. He had taken his definition because it was 
more applieable to our institutions than the defini- 
tions to be derived from any writers on currency or 
political economy in Europe. Godard says: 

“In commercial language a bank is a repository, 
or an establishment, for the purpose of receiving the 
money of individuals, either to keep it in security, or 
to improve it by trafficking in goods, builion, or bitis 
of exchange; and it may be either of a public ora 
private nature.” 

Now, if this was a true definition of a bank, (and 
it struck Mr. F. that it was), it would be perceived 
that this exchequer came precisely within the defi- 
nition of a bank. It was, first, an institution or re- 
pository for the purpose of receiving the money of 
individuals. This exchequer plan proposed a bank 
of deposite, for the purpose of receiving deposites 
from individuals, and either to keep them in securi- 
ty, (which it professed—and how far it might be able 
to carry out its professions could only be ascertain- 
ed on trial—but it professed to keep them in Secur 
ty), or to improve them by traficking in bullion, 
goods, or bills of exchange, and it was authorised to 
deal in bills of exchange both by buy ing and selling 
them. 

Here wasa definition from one of the standard 
writers of our own country which showed this et 
chequer plan to be a bank. It was the definition a 
a writer on the subject who was disinterested, and 
so far might be relied on as having given the defini- 
tion Without prejudice. But Mr. F. did not rest the 
question here. Jt would ve recollected that sume 
time since they had a long discussion in this house 
on the sub-treasury. The sub-treasury merely pro- 
posed to receive, transfer, and keep the publie mo- 
neys by public ofiicers. ‘This plan went altogether 
seyond that, and was to receive and keep not only 
the public money, but the money of individuals. 
That did not authorise the dealing in bills of ex- 
change, by buying or selling them. This did. It 
would therefore be percetved that this scheme went 
far beyond the sub-treasury in the features of a 
bank. Now he had the definition of a bank, which 
he desired to read to the house. It was made by a 


ane Word on 
tore to thes 
house and asked to be relieved of the responsibility 
How had he 
The law, as he had just 
shown, required the public treasure to be kept in the 
custody of the treasurer of the United States, and 
declared that if that treasurer or any other officer of 
the United States should loan or convert one dollar 
of this public treasure to his own use, he should be 
deemed guilty of embezziement, and be imprisoned 
And what did this biil re- 
Did it pro- 
pose to put this treasure in the hands of any other 


rohna, and the manuscript amendments made to it 
before it was reported to the senate; and he had 
found that the only principles in that vill were, first, 
that it repenied the law that limits the tenure of cer- 
tain ofliccrs to four years, and then limited the teo- 


gold and silver or in treasury notes. 
subject was placed at absolute discretion in the 
hands of the treasurer, subject to the final discretion 
of tue president. Under these circumstances the 
president came to congress and asked to be relieved 


ure of those officers till they should be found de- Iroin this discretion—asked that congress would de- 


faulters, (suey all being receivers of the public me- 
ney), aud then required the president of the United 


States, when nogunating to üb such vacanc.cs, to us- 


sian to the senate the reasons that had caused ihe 
removal of the incumbents. This was the whole 
substance of the bill as it passed the senate. It would 
be scen that there was no principle asserted tn it 
which limited the power of removal; and, however 


ine and Jimitit. Now, to an appeal like this from 
| the executive of this country, wnat did the commit- 
tee of ways anc means reply? Their reply was, "no, 
‘yuu shall retain this discretion; we will not reheve 
you from it unless in one specie way, and that only, 
iz: in the form of a joiat-stock charter fur a Bank 
oi the United States. ‘This was the puint to which 
the house were now brought.” 


trol this subject, was not to be found among the jchequer bill? The gentleman had said: 


very distinguished metuber of this house, and they 
would be ready to assent to its correctn ss. It was 
headed “treasury bank,“ and the gentleman was 
speaking on the sub-treasury: 

“TREASURY BANK.—Nolwithstanding the discla- 
mations of any desire for added patronage, under co- 
ver of which this project is introduced to us, and 
notwithstanding m) unwillingness to suspect the pre- 
sident of insincerity in this matter, still J cannot ex- 
clude from my mind the conviction that a bank, 2 
national bank, a national treasury bank, is e be 
all and the end all” of the pew experiment. We be- 
gin with a large issue of treasury draſis, having cir- 
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culation as a currency. 
issues of treasury notes, expressly framed to be a 
currency. All these have got to be funded hereaf- 
ter. Ultimately they may be of large amount. They 
not only constitute in themselves the basis of a trea- 
sury bank, but a sort of introduction to the use of 
government paper as the paper medium of the coun- 
try. Advocates of the new scheme admit thatgo- 
vernment paper is to be the alternative and the sub- 
stitute for bank paper. The sub-treasuries them- 
selves, when they are put in full operation—drawing 
back and forth on each other. issuing and receiving 
large sums of money, and still more frequently issu- 
ing and receiving one kind or another of paper cre- 
dit, based on the government deposites—will be a 
genuine bank in every thing but the name.” 

Its name“ (continued Mr. F.) let us disregard; 
let us look at its “acts.” [Laughter.] Now, who 
was it that gave this definition of a bank? asked Mr. 
F. My honorable friend from Massachusetts, (Me. 
Cushing,)—[renewed laughter]—who now says that 
this apocalyptic monster that has just come into 
existence, this enormous government bank, ts no 
dank, but that the sub-treasury was? Mr. F. was 
asked when this speech of the gentleman was deli- 
vered? It was delivered in 1837, and would be found 
in Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates, 14th vo- 
lume, part Ist, pages 832 and 883. He did not know 
but-he might instruct this house by reading a little 
further frum this speech, because it contained some 
good doctrines, and he was sorry that the gentle- 
man had so much changed. There might be a 
change of circumstances that had led to the ehange of 
sentiments, but it was strange that it should alter the 
definition of a thing, of a "fixed fact.” [Laughter.] 
But the gentleman at that time had some good no- 
tions on the subject of government paper. He says: 

“Government paper.—We are to have a paper cur- 
rency, recognised by the governmentof the United 
States, and employed in its dealings, but it is to be 
irredeemable government paper. This is the newest 
new humbug. The fever fit of gold money has had 
its day. ‘That of paper money succeeds it. 


“If the scheme were not too laughably absurd to 
spend time in arguing about it seriously, if the mis- 
chiefs of a government paper-money currency had 
not had an out and out trial both in Europe and 
America, I might discuss it as a question of political 
economy.“ 

Really, (said Mr. F.) this reminded him of the 
gentleman's remark the other day in reference to 
the committee of ways and means. He had said 
that they did not keep up with the spirit of the 
times—that there were new discoveries in banking 
which they had not thought of. This government 
bank, one would have supposed from the gentleman’s 
remarks, was a new discovery—a discovery of the 
present administration; and yet the gentleman had 
talked of it as an exploded theory five or six years 
ago. Buc the gentleman continues: 

“But I will not occupy the time of the committee 
in this way. I ain astounded at the fatuity of any 
set of men who can think of such a project. Has 
Juaw’s Mississippi bubble—have the bills of credit 
of the colunies—has the continental money of the 
confederacy—have the assignats of the French re- 
public imparted no warning lesson tu the present ge- 
neration? It is notoriously, of all the means by 
which a government can raise money, the most lia- 
ble to abuse: of all currencies the most impossible 
to maintain comformable to any fixed standard of 
value. We, in the time of the colonies and of the 
confederation, did every thing we could do to give to 
the paper of the government the qualitics of money. 
Did we succeed? You know that in spite of all go- 

vernment could do or sayto prevent it, our paper 
money went on perpetually depreciating in value, un- 
til a hundred dollars of it would scarce pay for 
a breakfast.” 

This, sir, (said Mr. F.) is the description of a go- 
vernment bank from the great advocate of that same 
institut ion on this floor. There were some other 
things to which Mr. F. desired to advert, but he was 
told that he had buta few minutes left, and rather 
than occupy that time if the house was ready, he 
would wield the floor. 

Mr. Giddings demanded the previous question. 
Mr. Thompson moved the whole subject be laid on 
the table. By yeas 66, naya 141 the motion was ne- 
gatived. The question recurring on the demand for 
the previous question, Mr. Cushing arose and cith- 
drew has amendment, thus leaving the resolution of 
Mr. Fillmore a negative proposition as it originally 

stood. ` 

The question on the amendment of Mr. Atherton 
which was offered as an addition to the resolution of 
Mr. Fillmore, and requiring the committee to report 
some scheme or other was then taken and decided in 
the negative by yeas 105, nays 115. So the amend- 
ment of Mr. Atherton was rejected. 


U 


We proceed with yet larger 


— — — —— 


The question on the resolution of Mr. Fillmore 
was then taken and resulted in yeas 193, nays 18. 
Those who voted in the negative were: 
NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Borden, Bowne, Green 
W. Caldwell, Cowen, Cushing, Thomas F. Foster, 
Patrick G. Goode, Halsted, Hudson, William W. 
Irwin, Wm. Cost Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, Morris, 


Rencher, Tillinghast, Thomas W. Williams, Win- 


throp—18. 


So it was resolved that the plan of an exchequer . 


presented to congress by the secretary of the treasu- 
ry at the last session of congress, entitled a bill 
amendatory of the several acts establishing the trea- 
sury department,“ ought not to be adopted. 


Mr. Burnell! moved a reconsideration of the vote, 
and then gave a gloomy picture of the financial state 
of the country and the expectations that the people 
had of some relief to be devised by congress. He 
was for seizing the chance, while it now presented, 
of doing something for its relief. Last session the 
whigs demanded, land and tariff, or no tariff. Now 
it is bank, or nothing. He was not disposed, because 
we cannot obtain all we ask, to despair of obtaining 
something. Unless some measure be now adopted, the 


country may be thrown out of all expectation of re- 


lief till after the next presidential term; seven years 
hence. Mr. B. having spoken, then withdrew his 
motion for reconsideration. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll renewed the motion to reconsi- 
der. Mr. I. conceived that the exclusive suggestion 
management and contro] of the entire money ed con- 
cerns of the country belonged to the house of repre- 
sentatives, and with all his respect for the president, 
to whom he andhis party owed much gratitude, he 
felt bound to oppose the scheme, even because it had 
in this case an executive source, and morcover too 
because the executive so strenuously urged it. He 
hoped all the departments would yet harmonize on 


some measure or other for the settlement of the fi- | 


nance question. He considered the act of 1789 as 


infinitely better than a United States bank, and, per- 


haps, as better than the independent treasury: and if 
there was a large majority who approved and could 
unite on its principles, as containing the basis of all 
the country wanted, all we had to do was to go back 
to that act, and we should get every thing we need- 
ed. Soon after the passage of that act a Bank of 
United States had been established. A resolution 
had been brought into the house that the secretary of 
the treasury reporta plan for securing and placing 


on a firm foundation the credit of the government, 


and that resolution was deemed as giving that officer 
sufficient authority to report to congress the plan of 
a national bank. The consequence was, that that 
bank had been for a long time the keeper of the 
public treasure, the regulator of the national cur- 
rency, and (as had of late been fully proved in the 
history of the Pennsylvania bank) the despot of the 

overnment. Mr. I. was resolved to speak in per- 


cet truth and candor his real sentiments on this, 
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and, instead of applying to him by written message 
for such information as they desired, to plant him 
there, and question him, viva voce, touching the 
state of the treasury. This was an immense power, 
and a very peculiar one: and it showed very plainly 
the purpose of the framers of the constitution to 
render him amenable to the house as the great mo- 
ney power of the government. 


This act had never been altered since its passage 
in 1789, and he thought it was Jikely to continue in 
| force, at least until we got something better in its 
place and though very probably there might, with 
‘advantage, some modification of it be adopted, he 

doubted if much improvement could be made on it. 
Compared with this statute what was the executive 
project? 

But the house had not only the solemn official re- 
commendation of the president, with all the prestige 
resulting from such formal recommendation, but also 
the report of the secretary of the treasury in its fa- 
295 a certain celebrated speech had also been made 
in regard to it, of which so much notice had alrea- 
dy been taken in the house, that Mr. I. would take 
the liberty of say ing a word or two about it in his 
turn. It was the speech of the secretary of state 
a gentlemen who had been called here a giant,a 
| Titan, a liger, Vesuvius, Samson. Mount Blanc, all 
| sorts of things. [Laughter.] As to his having been 
called godlike,“ that was nothing to what Mr. I. 
must be permitted to style the hyperbolical pany- 
| Berics which had been passed upon him on that fluor, 
ane which threw completely into the shade his mere- 
| ly godlike attribute. This secretary had said, ra- 
ther unnecessarily perhaps of himself, that if there 
wes any subject which he did understand, it was 
this. Now, Mr. I. denied the position, or, with great 
diffidence, he must say that if the secretary under- 
‘stood it, (Mr. I.) did not, [a langh.] He said he was 
a bullionist. Mr. I. denied that he was bullionist, 
zor that any man could be, who would give to the ex- 
| ecutive, power to issue paper money not immediate- 
ly convertible into gold and silver. He denied that 
any man did understand the subject, be he Titan, or 
liger, or Vesuvius, or Samson, or any thing else. if 
he was for giving to the executive the vast power of 
regulating the incalculable amount of the exchanges 
‘of this entire country. Instead of the emanations 
of a master mind,” as they had been styled by some 
gentlemen, Mr. I. pronounced them to be crudities— 
to be puerilities. Mr. J. here said, on all the little 
amount of character he could bring in support of the 
position, that no man who had thoroughly studied 
the subject would or could thus express himself, un- 
less he had made up his determination to carry a fa- 
| vorite measure over the heads of all those people 

with whom his ipse dixit was every thing. 


The secretary said, and pledged his reputation 
upon it, that in a short time this project would re- 


| 


‘ 
| 
1 


| lieve the country: and so it would—no doubt of it— 


just as it would relieve Mr. I. of all present anxiety 


subject. A state bank, the bank of Pennsylvania, if he should now take 4t into his head to get drunk. 


had been formed under the auspices of a gentleman 
of high distinction, whose personal fricudship, Mr. I. 
had had the happiness Jong to enjoy, and this, to- 
gether with the Manhattan bauk in the city of New 


‘ 
1 


He should doubtless be a happy man—a very happy, 
merry man, indced: perfectly free from all care or 


‘anxiety about the present or the future either; but 
(as his friend the president of the temperance socie- 


York, formed chiefly through the head of another: 'y said) he should “awake the next morning with a 


distinguished man from that state, subsequently pre- most shocki 


nz headache, and all the remorse of a 


sident of the senate, had been, as he understood, in- ‘disordered stomach. [A laugh.) There was no ve- 


tended to act by way of counterpoise to counteract 
in some degree the excess 
of the United States. The system had gone on in- 
creasing in all directions for years, until the country, 
as by universal consent, had nearly been banked to 
its destruction. 
partly by the inherent vices of the banking system, 
and partly by the convulsions of party, we were 
thrown back upon the act of 1789, and a lit'le rem- 
nant, besides, of the sub-treasury law making em- 
bezzlement felony. There we were. And now let 
us be cautious, very cautious, how we took a step in 
departure from this position. Let us look well what 
it was we went about to do. What did the presi- 
dent now recommend? A treasury bank; yes, a trea- 
sury bank. 


Mr. I. then expressed his opposition to any such 
project of inordinate and reckless speculation, and 
said he did not believe the house had considered the 
provisions of the act of 1789, with all the attention 
they deserved. It created not only an independent 
treasury, but an independent secretary of the treasu- 
ry too. It required him to report not to the presi- 
dent, but to the house of representatives. And 
though this might be familiarly enough known toall, 
the act contained also another clause which he did 
not think all the gentlemen of the house knew to be 
there, and which he doubted not would strike some 
at least as anew discovery. The law gave authority 
to this house at any time they choose to do so, to call 
the secretary, in person, to the bar of the house, 


ive influence of the Bank! 


On the whole, he now said that, | 


ry profound wisdom, no evidence of vast and com- 
prehensive knowledge, in suggestions such as these. 
They might, to be sure, be the suggestions of a mau 


who had read the book of old Vansittart on bullion, 
and some other such authorities; but they were no 


evidence of a thorough understanding of the subject, 
nor of the grasp of a mind which would render a 
subject, usually supposed to be dark and complex, 
simple and plain to a common understanding. 


Our country, Mr. I. went on to say, was in a very 
peculiar situation; and he must confess that, under 
the extreme apprehensions which had been repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Massachusctts behind 
him, (Mr. Burnell,) it was natural that people should 
look to congress, and should be disposed to think 
that congress would relieve them, if it could. And 
therefore he had come with a determination patient- 
ly to hear and carefully to weigh all that could be 
proposed, come it from what quarter it might; and 
if he could see, in any measure suggested, a feasible 
alae of relief for the country, to go in its favor. 

le had seen none, however, unless it was the plan 
in the report of the gentleman from Massachusctts, 
(Mr. Cushing;) he was not sure but that might, per- 
haps, give some relief; yet he was disposed to pause 
before he gave it his support. Because it was his 
belief that nothing short of the terrible suffering the 
country had endured could ever open its eyes to the 
shocking state of its financial affairs. He was in- 
clined to think that could we but persuade them to 
keep the doctors off till the patient should have a 
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little time to recover, it would recover. This he 
was convinced would be a much more promising 
mode of relief than any of the nostrums which had 
been, or were likely to be proposed, by those learn- 
ed Thebans. All that legislation could do must look 
for its effect to a future day; but in the meanwhile 
the universal feeling awakened in all parts of the 
country would do, and was doing, every thing. 

Did gentlemen suppose that the country was to do 
nothing to help itself? Was it, indeed, under that 
universal dead palsy the gentleman from Massachu- 
sctts (Mr. Burnell) had pictured to the house a little 
while ago? Mr. I. did not believe any such thing. 
True, the influence of bank was immensely great 
still, and was disastrous every where; it smote with 
disaster to the right and left; but last season had 
been the most productive the country had known in 
many years—perhaps the most so this country had 
evcr before known. Never had there been produc- 
ed so much cotton, meat, tobacco, rice, and many 
other articles of consumption. [A voice: Ves; and 
what was it worth?] Mr. I. acknowledged that pri- 
ces were low; but how were they to be made good 
again? Not by any treasury hocus pocus. No; and 
let us have the manliness to say so. Government 
could not do it. We must look to our mother earth, 
and to her eldest son, labor: they must do it; they 
were doing it; and in a short time it would be done. 

Mr. J. expressed his hopes that Mr. Webster 
would abandon all financiering speculations and de- 
vote himself to the commercial interests of the 
country and the duties of his department. He would 


be pleased to vote an appropriation to send him to 


England, for he was informed England was now not 
only willing but anxious to deal with us on terms of 
equality, to take our wheat, tobacco, corn, &c. on 
terins of entire reciprocity. Having concluded, 

Mr. I. D. Jones arose to explain his vote. A bank 
was his favorite scheme, but despairing now of it, 
he would go for a modification of the exchequer 
scheme, even for the obnoxious sub-treasury, rather 
than leave things as they are &c. 

Mr. rnold was desirous of saying a few things to 
the house; because. as the secretary said—he meant 
the godlike — “if there was any thing de did under- 
stand, it was this.“ He had studied it from his youth, 
and he wished to throw hght upon it. (Laughter. ] 
But, notwithstanding his pressing anxiety to discuss 
this question, and enlighten and amuse the house, too, 
in regard to it, after the vote which had been given 
this day, he should as soon think of pouring water on 
a drowned mouse as saying another word against the 
grand exchequer project of the noble secretary. Only 
eighteen negative votes; and of these eighteen gen- 
tlemen not one would say that he had given his vote 
because he was in favor of the exchequer. Mr. A. 
had listened, as he always did, with great interest 
and pleasure to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Ingersoll,) who told them that the country was 
convalescent. The gentleman was right; so it was; 
but it had been the bankrupt law that had done it. 
Yes, that was the medicine—that was the panacea. 
We had used but one bottle, and the patient was con- 
valescent already! Take tive—let the bill remain for 
but five years—and the country would recover en- 
tirely. With these views, he would now move to 
take up bill No. 543. [Roars of laughter.) Les, 
that all-important bill; he did not lose the hope of 
seeing it yet adopted. He moved ‘it, at all events, 
and he asked the previous question. 

After some hesitation, and after strong solicitation, 
he consented to withdraw the motion, and yielded 
the floor to— 

Mr. Wise arose and stated that had he been pre- 
sent, he would have voted for Mr. .9therton’s amend- 
ment, as he conceived that it admitted of something 
far better than the ‘Independent or sub-treasury, 
and that he would have voted against the isolated 
resolution of the committee of ways and means ne- 
gativing the executive or treasury plan of the exche- 
quer, on various grounds, which he could not occupy 
time then, to enumerate—deſerring his reasons to 
the debate hereafter to take place in the committee 
of the whole on the state of the union on the plan of 
exchequer submitted by the seiect committee at the 
Jast session. 

Mr. W. also referred to the indignation he had 
felt in 1837 at the conduct of Mr. Cambreleng in re- 
porting a mere negative resolution in regard to the 
charter of a bank of the United States, and the 
warmth with which he had denounced it as a derilic- 
tion of duty. His feelings were the same now. In 
reply to Mr. Ingersoll, after noticing the charge of 
that gentleman upon Mr. Webster of knowing no- 
thing on the subject of our financial affairs, and the 
true remedy for the sufferings of the country, he said 
he should have been gratitied to learn what the gen- 
tleman himself proposed? 

Mr. Ingersoll replied. The law of 1789 with some 
amendments. f 


— — en — 


This, Mr. Wise said, threw us again on the sea of 
experiment and exploration. After some further 
remarks, he concluded by renewing (according to his 
pledge to Mr. Arnold) the motion for the previous 
question. 

But, with consent of Mr. Arnold, he withdrew the 
motion and yielded the floor to 

| Mr. Pope, who gave a brief explanation of how he 

should have voted if present, viz. against both the 
report of the chairman and that of the minority mov- 
ed by Mr. Atherton, and expressed his faith in a 
bank of the United States as the best remedy for all 
our ills. 

Mr. Everett moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

Which motion prevailing by a vote almost of ac- 

elamation, the motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. And the house adjourned. 

Satcrpay, Jan. 28. Mr. Gilmer of Virginia, pre- 
sented the following resolution which not being ob- 
jected to, was adopted. 

|” Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the house, if not in- 
compatible with the public interest, whether any in- 

: formation is in the possession of the government of 
the United States as to the negotiation of a treaty or 
of overtures to treat for the cession of California by 
Meæico to England. 

Mr. Underwood states that under a recent decision 
of the department, bounty land warrants could not be 
obtained unless the names of all the heirs children 

i and grand children of the deceased, could be proved, 
who were entitled to land. For the purpose of avoid- 
ing future expense, trouble and difficulty, he moved 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, 
That in all cases where a soldier of the last or revo- 
lutionary war who was entitled to bounty lands, has 
died without obtaining patent for the land, where 
application is made by a part of the heirs of the de- 
ceased soldier for the bounty land, it shall be the 
duty of the proper officers of the war and treasury 

departments to issue the warrant and patent in the 
name of the heirs of the deceased soldier, without 
specifying each, and the patent so issued in the name 
of the heirs generally, shal! ensure to the benefit of 
the whole and such portions as they are severally en- 
titled to by the laws of descent in the state or terri- 
tory where the soldier resided. Referred to the com- 
mittee on public lands. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the 
morning business, which was the bill proposing to re- 
fund the fine upon Gen. Jackson. 

Mr. Payne of Alabama addressed the house until 
the morning hour had expired, in defence of the 
bill, and in reply to Mr. Botts. Mr. P. argued at 
length to prove that General Jackson was right in de- 
claring martial law, and therefore that the fine ought 
to be vaid. 

The speaker laid before the house several ezecu- 
tive communications—one in reference to the different 
military districts of the United States, and another 
in relation to the progress made in the erection of 
the war steamer ordered from Messrs. Stevens.— 


the order of the house beyond the preparation of 
models. 

The bill for the relief of the Petersburg rail road 
which passed the senate, was taken up and rejected 
by yeas 55, nays 82. 

A large number of private bills were acted on, and 
after some miscellaneous business, the house ad- 
journed. 


Monpay, Jan. 30. Mr. J. R. Ingersoll from the, 


committee of ways and means to which had been re- 
ferred certain memorials praying the issue of two 


Oregon. Mr. R. alluded to various successive re- 
ports from committees in favor of the measure, to 
the letter of Mr. J. Q. Adams when secretary of 
state, and his message when president, and to Jeffer- 
son’s opinion on our unquestionable title to the terri- 
tory. It was but six hundred miles from Council 
Bluff to the foot of the mountains, and but open a 
secnre pathway and our people will be soon pouring 
over. If we delayed taking possession, the English 
foothold will have become too strong to be easily re- 
moved. They had already thus wrested a piece of 
land from us in the northeast. 

The committee here rose on motion of Mr. Fih- 
more, and the house then adopted a resolution limit- 
ing the debate on this bill to half past 3 o'clock. 

[Mr. Adams offered the following: 

Resolred, That the president of the United States 
be requested to inform this house by what authority 
and under whose instructions Captain Thomas ap 
Catesby Jones, commander of the squadron of the U. 
States in the Pacific ocean, did, on or abont the 19th of 
October last, invade in warlike array the territories 
of the Mexican republic, take possession of the town 
of Monterey, and declare himself commander of the 
naval and military expedition for the occupation of 
the Californias. 

Resolred, That the president of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this house copies of 
all the instructions given by him, or under his antho- 
rity, to the said Captain Jones, from the time of his 
appointment to the command of the said squadron; 
also, copies of all communications received from him 
relating to his expcdition for the occupation of the 
Californias; and also to inform this house whether or- 
ders have been despatched to the said Capt. Jones 
recalling him from his command.) 

Objection being made they were not received. 

The house then again resumed in committee the 
consideration of the army bill, the pending question 
being Mr. Reynolds’ ameudment. 


Mr. Cushing thought this an inopportune occasion 
for Mr. Reynolds’ motion and would oppose its 
adoption. He thought he could introduce it more 
appropriately on some other occasion than on the 
consideration of this bill. It was one thing to re- 
solve formally to assert our right, as a nation, to the 
Oregon territory, and another to appropriate for this 
survey; the merits of the two questions were very diffe- 
rent. In order to a regular formal assertion of our 
rights, it would be necessary, first, to give notice as to 
the subsisting right between the two nations for the 
joint use of the territory. This was an executive duty. 
Ide ende of that, there was another and a much 
graver question to be decided, viz: whether congress 
will grant rights to settlers in anticipation of the as- 
sertion of our right to the country; and if not, whe- 
ther we would extend the jurisdiction of our courts 
over the terrilory in a manner analogous to what 
had been done by Great Britain, and also whether we 
would establish a line of forts along the tracks of 
cinigration for the protection of those who should be 
on their way to settle. 

This was the true course of action, and very diffe- 
rent from the narrow question of appropriating for 
this survey. Mr C. must therefore protest, if he 
should vote against the amendment now proposed, 
against his vote being taken as an evasion of the 
ground he had always maintained, viz: that it is the 
duty of this government promptly to assert and 
boldly to carry out its just rights to that territory.— 
Such being the posture of the subject, he would er- 
treat the gentleman from Illinois to withdraw his 
amendment. Its only effects would be to preje 
dice a cause which he could not have more at heart 
than Mr. C. had. Let the gentleman reserve himself 
for a more auspicious form in which to prosecute his 


hundred millions of government stock, presented an ad-. object. 


verse report thereto, concluding with the following: 
Resolved, That it is not expedient to grant the pray- 

er of the memorialists, and that the committee be 

discharged from the consideration of the subject. 
Mr. Pickens, presented a report from the minority 


resolution, to be added as an amendment to the reso- 
lution of the majority: 

Resolved, further, That to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the said memorials would be unconstitution- 
al and dangerous to the harmony of the union. 

The reports were then ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Everett moved that they be referred to the 
select committee appointed on the subject. This 
motion giving rise to debate, was ordered to lie 
over. 

The army appropriation bill was then taken up and 
considered in committee of the whole; the question 
being Mr. Reynolds, motion for $20,000 for a sur- 
vey from Council Bluff to the mouth of Columbia 
river. 


Mr. Pendleton took similar ground. He had paid 
some attention to the subject, and was anxious that 
our right to the Oregon territory should be, without 
delay, asserted and maintained, but he was against 
the present amendment. 

Mr. Cross thought that the survey of the bounda- 
ry line with Texas would supercede, the necessity 
of Mr. Reynolds’ proposition. Mr. C. argued as if the 
line of Texas extended along the 42d parallel to the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Reynolds’ proposed amendment was then re- 
jected without a count. 

Mr. Roosevelt moved to amend the bill in the 
clause appropriating for the Military Academy at West 
Point by striking out the pay of the Cadets. 

Mr. R. supported his motion at considerable 
length. The nett amount of duties on imports the 
last three months was but two and a half millions, 
giving at the same rate but ten millions for the er 
tire year. The amount from public lands, deducting 
two huudred thousand dollars for expenses and de- 


Mr. Reynolds thought there was a necessity for falcations, was but one million, thus making our 
such a survey before attempting to take possession of | whole income but eleven millions. Last year our ex- 


The report states that nothing has been done under 


of the committec, which concludes with the following 
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penditures were twenty-seven millions. This year|each Cadet was required to be an actual resident of 


the secretary has put his estimates for twenty mil- 
lions. Even if this reduction of twenty-four to twen- 
ty millions is accomplished, this twenty is to be met 
by but eleven millions receipts, without including in 
the calculation the amount to be paid to redeem 
treasury notes. Retrenchment is therefore indispen- 
sable. Mr. R. is ready to sacrifice all his previous 
objections aud if necessary, vote for duties on both 
tea and coffee. Mr. R. also referred to a document 
showing that out of about two hundred and twenty- 
one graduates during the worst periods of the Flo- 
rida war, one hundred and seven had gone into civil 
life, while of the others, many had resigned. Mr. 
R. disavowed any desire to injure the academy but 
rather to preserve it by placing it on a footing of eco- 
nomy. 

Mr. Granger was suprised that a proposition should 
be offered which would be denying to the poor and 
needy the same advantages with the wealthy at that 
institution. Why had the feelings hostile to this 
academy so widely increased and why are they daily 
augmenting? Because its expenses are daily aug- 
menting and every new board of visiters seemed to 
vie with its predecessors in recommending some new 
and costly improvement. Another reason of com- 
plaint had been that the places in the school had been 
occupied by children of the influential and the 
rich. He thought this very proposition tended to re- 
new that evil and complaint. 

Mr. Mallory believed the institution to be a good 
one and he should be the last man to injure it in 
public estimation; but he thought it was on too large 
a scale and ought to be reduced. Unless its friends 
consented to reduction, he feared it would break 
down of its own weight. He considered the board 
of visiters a humbug which ought to be abolished. 


Mr. Charles Brown opposed the amendment; be- 
cause he considered the pay indispensable to prepare 
a r boy for admission. Mr. B. however was al- 
together opposed to the whole plan as contrary to 
the genius of our republican government, which 
never was intended to educate citizens for public 
posts of any kind. When the government needed 
officers or engineers, let it select the best to be found, 


the congressional district from which he purports to be 
selected. 

The appropriation for the board of visiters 
then struck out. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill and 
amendments to the house. And the main question 
on concurrence being ordered, the house on motion, 
adjourned. 


Tuespay, Jan. 31. 


was 


School lands. Mr. Casey, from 


the committee on the public lands, to whom had been 


referred the senate bill authorising the legislatures 
of the states of Illinois, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Tennessee to sell the lands heretofore appropriated 
for the use of schools in those states, reported the 
same back without amendment. 

And the question being, ‘shall this bill pass?” 

Mr. Howard briefly opposed its passage, on the 
ground of its being a glaring and dangerous innova- 
tion on the system adopted by the United States at 
the origin of the land system in relation to schools 
and institutions of learning. He characterized it as 
an entering-wedge, the eflect of which would be to 
waste, squander, and destroy the great and perma- 
nent provisions of the government for schools He 
disclaimed being actuated in opposition to the bill by 
any hostility to Illinois or any other stale. 

Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, said the gentleman from 
Michigan, (Mr. Howard), was entirely mistaken as 
to the whole subject. He (Mr. S.) argued that this 
was no innovation on the land system of the United 
States; but, on the contrary, this had been the prac- 
tice of every new state, and congress had given the 
power to Ohio and other states to sell these sixteenth 
sections. As to the state of Illinois, if there was a 
bright spot in her legislation or her history, it was 
her school system. Mr. S. urged the necessity of 
the passage of the bill. The question arose whether 
the states had the power to sell these lands without 
the assent of the general government; and all that 
this bill asked was that assent. By yeas 70, noes 61, 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, from the majority of the 
judiciary committee, made a report adverse to the 
refunding of general Jackson's fine. Ordered to be 


and there would always be enough without West | printed. 


Point to meet every demand. Mr. B. referred to the 
numerous resignations, and also to the resolutions of 
the ‘Tennessee and Connecticut legislatures, &c. in 
favor of the total abolition of the academy. He 
thought, should that take place, there would in 
all the states, establishinents spring up, as there had 
done already in Virginia anc South Carolina and 
elsewhere, that would furnish men in abundance for 
every branch of the public service. This establish- 
ment acted as an incubus against the spontaneous 
growth of others. Place all our youth on an equal 
footing, and instead of its two hundred, there would 
be five hundred or five thousand young men prepared 
to serve the country as well as any of those West 
Point graduates. wlr. B. referred to the history of 
the country and rejected the idea, that this academy 
could not be better despensed with than preserved. 
This institution is as good a point to begin retrench- 
ment as any other subject. 

Mr. Holines oppused the amendment as having an 
aristocratic tendency and vindicated the list of its 
graduates, the resignations of whom had been parad- 
ed, but not the achtevements of those who still stood 
and others who had died in Florida. He considered 
such views as one sided and partial, and hoped the 
country would be spared at least some measure of 
military science. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll defended the academy and the 
pay of the Cadets on the ground that they already 
while Cadets formed an integral part of the army.— 
Gentlemen had as well propose to abolish the pay 
of all other officers of the army and navy. Mr. I. 
referred to the cases of Dade, izard, and other gal- 
Jant men who had graduated at thir school, and 
also that many of those who had resigned had car- 
ried their acquirements into the service of their coun- 
try in promoting their roads, canals, and other civil 
improvements. 

‘phe hour limiting the debate having expired, the 
amendment offered by Mr. Roosevelt was rejected. 

The fullowing amendments were then offered, viz: 
by Mr. Mallory, to limit farther appointments of Ca- 
dets after Ist July next unless otherwise ordered by 
congress; by Mr. C. Johnson, to reduce the number 
gradually to one hundred; by Mr. Aycrigg, that any 
one paying his own expenses may be educated at 
said academy; &c. by Mr. Calhoun, that no officer of 
the army educated at the military academy shall 
berealtter be placed in command in any manner over 
citizens; by Mr. Irwin “or ſoreigners;“ all of which 
were severally rejected. 

The number of Cadets, on motion of Mr. Everett 
was limited to the number of representatives and 
delegates iu congress; aud on motion of Mr. Dodge 


The army bill was then resumed. and the following 


amendments of the committee of the whole were. 


concurred in, viz: Hereafter in all cases of appoint- 


ments of cadets, the individuals selected shall be 
actually residents of the congressional districts of, 


the states or territories from which the appoint- 
ment proposed is made. No board of visiters to 
West Point shall be hereafter appointed except by 
congress—yeas 109, nays 51. Hercafter.the number 
of cadets shall be limited to the number of delegates 
and representatives in congress, and each congress- 
sional and territorial district shaii be entitled to one 
cadet. The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

This being a day set apart for the purpose, the 
house proceeded to the consideration of business 
connected with the territories. 

A bill providing for the payment of the Iowa mi- 


litia for defending themselves and their country 


while maintaining their boundary line, rejected at 
last session, was on motion of Mr. Dodge, taken up, 
advocated by him and then passed by yeas 89, to 
noes 48; and the house adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Fes. I. Mr. Foster introduced to the 
house the hon. G. W. Crawford, member elect from 
the state of Georgia, (vice R. W. Habersham, de- 
ceased), who was qualified and took his seat. 

Army appropriation bill. Mr. Thompson, of Miss. 
moved to reconsider the vote passing this bill, with a 


view to have it recommitted to the committee of: 


ways and means with certain instructions. This bill, 
said he, appropriated an amount of nearly $5,000,000 
for the next succceding year. Last year we had 
borrowed 14,000,000; the secretary of the treasury 
proposes to borrow $5,000,000 for the first quarter 
of the ensuing year; he estimated the accruing re- 
venue from customs at 516, 000, 000; and it was now 
believed it could not exceed 12 or even 10,000,000. 
The land receipts, estimated by the secretary at 
2 700 000, Mr. T. docs not believe will exceed 
1,500,000. It is true as stated in this morning's pa- 
per, we have now sold the residue oſ tlie publie 
bonds amounting to over 85, 000.000; but unless we 
empower the executive to borrow, the deficit of the 
year will be some 7 or 8 millions of dollars. We 
had attempted to borrow and had failed. We have 
finally succeeded at home, but had been disgraced 
abroad. Mr. T. trusted we should no more make 
any appropriations which will compel us to borrow. 
Last year a tariff bill was passed, which it was es- 
timated by the committee which reported it, would 
yield $26,000,000. The prospect now is, it will not 
raise more than $10,000,000. And yet no proposi- 
tion had been made to amend this tariff by reducing 
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the duties it imposes! If we appropriate to the 
amount of 20.000, 000 this year, it is most probable 
we will have to borrow. He thanked the secretary 
of war for his reductions last year. This bill is some- 
thing like $1.800,000 less than the bill of last year, 
yet Mr. T. believes it may be reduced a million 
more. 

Mr. Granger said he regetted this attempt to create 
the impression that there wasa wasteful extrava- 
gance in this bill. How had it passed yesterday? 
Not even was there a call for the yeas and navs. 
| Yesterday, during its duscussion and on its passage 
the gentleman not only had not thought it worth his 
| while to oppose it by argument, but had not even 
asked an opportunity to record his vote against it! 

et now, when itis about to go to the senate, the 
gentleman rises to find fault with somebody. He as- 
sumes that the whole body of the house has been trifl- 
ing about the public interests, and yet he had been 
himself so entirely asleep as not to record his vote. 
Mr. G. could not suppose that the gentleman had made 
his speech to create alittle capital at home. He 
supposed him to be above that. The army ts requir- 
‘ed more for the protection of that portion of the 
country whence the gentleman hails,than for his 
‘own (Mr. G's) and yet the gentleman has risen to 
‘read us a lecture on prodigality. The gentleman 
was excessively alarmed for the credit of the go- 
vernment. Mr. G. had himself at the last session, 
‘though a high protective man, voted in favorof a 
duty on tea and coffee, and stood up manfully to take 
the consequences for so voting. That would have 
‘given $4 000,600 to the treasury. The free trade 
‘gentlemen had not done as much. The gentleman 
(Ar. F.) had refused to vote a duty on tea and cof- 
‘fee. Mr. G. thought however that the expendi- 
tures of this government can be cut down to 922.000, 
000, and that our tariff, if left on its present ba- 
sis, would give sufficient revenue to meet it. The 
‘gentleman was exceedingly alarmed for the credit of 
the union. Whatever it might be, it had never yet 
denied its debts, and Mr. G. trusted it never would. 
‘If this debt shall however not be paid, if the re- 
sponsibility of direct taxation is a little unpopular, 
: why Ihen repudiate! and then the debt is paid! Be- 
hold too the immense advantages of this simple pro- 
cess. If overgrown aristocrats or perchance some 
foreizner has invested his money on the faith of this 
government, can there be a more equitable mode 
in the world for the distribution of the money of the 
worid among all the people of the world. Would 
not this mect the hearty concurrence of every pa- 
triot and well-wisher of his country? [Lauchter.] 
He was for carrying out this principle of democra- 
cy“ toa point where it would wear. Mr. G. trusted 
in God that the representatives of this people, con- 
fiding in the resources, the ability, and the character 
of the seventeen millions of the American nation, 
would go forward and make such appropriations as 
should sustain every arm of our national defence in 
a manner worthy of the people and of the govern- 
ment. 


| The question to reconsider was then taken, and by 
an overwhelming affirmative was laid on the table. 

The Somers. Mr. Snyder asked leave to oller the 
following resolution, which was read for informa- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary in- 
i quire whether Samuel R. Betts, district judge of the 
United States for the southern district of New York, 
refused to entertain a complaint of murder alleged 
to have been committed on the high seas, upon the 
‘ground that he had other business of a civil nature 
' to occupy his time; and to report to the house the 
proper proceedings to be taken on the occasion. 

Objection was made and the resolution was not 
received. 

Mr. Winthrop presented petitions from 2107 ofthe 
voters of Bostonin favor of the exchequer scheme. 

Mr. Pendleton from military committee reported a 
resolution withdrawing the call upon the svcretary 
of the navy for a copy of lieutenant Wilkes's re- 
port on his examination of Oregon territory.— 
Adopted. 

Mr. Cushing introduced a resolution to limit de- 
bate on the bill to provide indemnity for claimants 
from ancient French spoliations. Lies over till to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Adams made another effort for the passage of 
resolutions of enqniry about the Monterey business. 
After some discussion by Mr. Wise, the morning 
hour expired and cut off its further present consider- 
ation. 

The house then went into committee on the con- 
sidcration of territorial bills and after some time 
thereat. chiefly on protecting Jake harbors and for 
Florida improvements, rose and reported progress. 

Two executive communications were received and 
referred to the committee on Indian affairs, and the 
house adjourned. 
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Bask Items. The Farmers and Mechanics’ b: 
Steubeuvule, Onio, has taken steps towards winding up, 
tacir charters having expired and the legislature refused 
to renew. ‘Twenty-five per cent is required immediate- | 
iy io be paid from those tide bted. o 

A bili has been introduced into the New Jersey legis- | 
lature by Mr. Irons, of Monmouth, to repeal the charter ` 
of the Monmouth bank. 

The bill winding up some of the Alabama branch 
banks passed the legislature of that state, by a vote of 
seveuty-nine to three. It provides that after the resump- 
tion of the state bank, the notes of the banks put in cir- 
culation, shall bear an interest of six per cent. 

Judgments to the amount of $30,000 have been ren- 
dered against the Planters’ bank of Natchez, Mississippi, 
ac the late term of the Lawrence county circuit cuurt, 
upon the ground of the bank extorting usury. 


Mr. Cray was to have left New Orleans on Monday 
Inst or Mobile, expecting to reach the latter place oa 
"Tuesday. 

Mr. A. Bourgeat. of Pointe Coupee, ata Fair at Ba- 
ton Rouge, took occasion on meeting with Mr. Clay to 
present him with a very handsome cotton-stall: walking 
sick wPh the following speech. Mr. Clay: [ was in 
J, uisiana under the iran rule of the Spanish govern- 
ment, and I was in this state under the hickory rule of 
Andrew Jackson. Accept this cane, with the anxious 
hope from the giver that be may live fuur years under the 
cotton stalk rule, wielded by yoursell. 


Corporations. The legislature of New Hampshire 
have adopied the principle of individual hability in all 
corporations in that state, banks and all. This is some- 
thing new in this country. Let us see how it will work. 
Out notion is, that it will make corporations very scarce 
uncrever adupied. 


Deatus. There were 2,426 deaths in Boston last year, 
of witch about one half were under 20 years. There 
were 397 viciis of consumption; 245 of scarlet fever; 139 
lung fever? typhus 65; inflam. of lungs 42; old age 61. 

Deaths in Bulumore city during the year 1342— Oficial 


repart. 
Months. Males. Fels Total. Cold. Free. Slaves. 
January 101 91 195 59 49 i 10 
February 97 76 173 46 40 6 
Mareh 113 101 219 43 39 4 
April 133 91 23) 55 44 n 
May 134 115 219 61 51 10 
June 91 94 185 55 44 11 
July 141 113 254 77 58 19 
Auaust 189 164 353 98 76 22 
September 108 101 209 51 43 6 
October 126 115 241 49 43 6 
November 97 93 190 41 37 4 
December 82 76 153 48 40 8 
Total 1422 1233 2355 686 569 117 
OF the abuve, 173 were stillborn; 666 were under, 
vears of age: 315 from 1to 2; 263 from 2 to 5; 106 from 
510 10; 157 from 10 to 21; 225 from 21 to 30; 221 from 30 
10 40; 191 from 40 to 50; 109 from 50 to 60; 93 from 60 
to 70; 66 from 70 to 80; 49 from RO 10 90; 10 from 90 to 100; 
one white female each aged 100, 105, 108 and 110; and 
two colored females, one aged 105, and the other 110. 
Of the whole 95 are reported as having died of old age. 


430 of consumption; 83 of convalsiuns; 193 of cholera 
infantum; 22 of apoplexy; 67 bilions fever; 117 of catar- 
rhal fever, 7 of congestive fever; 12 of gastric fever; 14 of 
intermittent fever; 27 of scarlet tever; 19 of typhus fever; 
5 by suicide; 18 by intemperance; 6 by mania; 55 casual- 
lies, & C 

The population of the city in 1340, was 102,513, of 
which 17,990 were free colored, and 3,212 were slaves. 


Prices have undergone very little variation 
Good qualities in the Balumore 
Wagon price in 


FLOUR. 
fur the lust few wecks. 
Inarket command 34 as store prices. 
aAlexundiia, D. C 83 W. 


ILI. vors. James Semple, Richard M. Young, ana 
John M. Robinson, have been elected justices of the Su- 
preme court of Illinois. Of the two last, the first now is, 
and the viher lately was, a Senator of the United States. 


Lecion or HONYN OR. This body consists of 49,678 mern- 
bers, of whom 21,622 enjoy pensions. The population 
of France is abont thirty-tive millions. It follows that 
one in every seven hundred and four ot the whole niun- 
ber—men, women and children,—enjoys the decoration 
of the legion. Nearly 6,000 crosses were distributed 
during the year 15942, 


leztslature of this state. A law has passed, giving an in- 
direct but effective stay upon all executions tor twelve 
months. The majority iu its favor was large. It com- 
inauded nearly the fall vote of the Van Buren party. 


Micaican. Nullification Rebuked. On the 23d ultimo 
the House of Delegates of the state of Michigan very 
promptly and decistvely rejected a proposiuon to nullity 
the act of congress requiring the election of representatt 
ves to be made by single districts. The proposition was 
oficred in the shape of an ainendment to the bill for di- 
viding the state into congressional districts, and obtained 
but fourteen votes in the whole house. Though a large 
majority of the house are good “democrats,” as the phrase 
in, they are not democratic enough to set themselves in 


Missourr. The Relief party have triumphed ie 
opposition to the consutution of the U. States. LV. Int. 


` 
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Currency. The legislature of Michigan have caused 
to be destroyed all the state serip in the treasury, and all 
the sheets not signed. ‘They have also ordered the plates 
in the hands of the engraver to be destroyed, which 
requisitions have been complied wuh- 


Naval. The Army and Navy Chronicle of 2nd in- 
stant announces the appuintment of commodore A. J. 
Dallas to the command of Pacific squadron; of captain 
F. A. Parker to the command of the East India squa- 
dron; of commander H. H. Cocke to the command ef 
the ship St. Louis; and of heut. A. E. Downes to the 
command of the schooner Grampus. 


From the Army and Navy Chronicle. Constantinople, 
October 2, 1812. On Tucsda last (September 27,) Mr. 
John Reeves of New Vork, Nane a steam frigate, of 
three hundred horse power, Which he had constructed 
in the arsenal of this capital. Her dimensions are as fol- 
lows— Length between perpendiculars, 196 teet; breadth 
between paddles, 35 feet; tonnaue, 1,045 tons; she will 
carry on hee lower derk, twelve 32 pounders; on her up- 
per deck, ten 24 pounders; and forward and aft, two 84 
pounders. This being the first steam frigate ever built 
in the ‘Turkish empire, and the Sultan taking particular 
interest in ber construction, wore than usual ceremony 
Was displayed on the occasion of her launch. He gave 
her the name of Essiri Jadid, or the “New Sign” of im- 
provement in naval architecture. The “lucky hour“ for 
the launch, chosen by the royal astrologer, was one P. M.; 
acd at half past 12 o'clock the Sultan arrived at the arse- 
nal, in his splendid barge of state, where he was receiv- 
ed by all his ministers, the Grand Vizier at their head.— 
His royal tent, or pavilion, was piiched near the steamer, 
and the ground from the wharf to it, covered with rich 
carpets, lest his imperial feet should be soiled by contact 
with his mother cartb. Our minister, commodore Porter, 
was present, having been invited by the Sultan, through 
the Capudan Pacha, to witness the Jaunch. One of the 
government steamers was moored near the steamer for 
his convenience, and one of the officers of the admiralty 
attended to him. The launch went otf beautifully, and 
the frigute took the water in splendid style. On visiting 
her new element forthe first time, she was saluted by a 
band of music, the guns of the vessels of war lying at 
an anchor in the arsenal, and the plaudits of thousands 
of admuring spectators. ‘The success of this ship has 
gained quite a reputation here for our countryman; and 
he will no doubt be well patronized by the porte. The 
Sultan has ordered him a decoration in diamonds, and 
is so much pleased with his first ship, that he ordered him 
forthwith to commence another of tour hundred horse 
power. 


New Yorr. Arrivals Tho total number of vessels 
which arrived at New York during the past year is 1,960. 
The American vessels included in this number are 452 
ships, 141 barques, 644 brigs and 245 schooners. The, 
number of passengers arrived during the year is 74,949. 
‘The number of coasting vessels arrived during the same 
period, 3,805, which added to the number of furcign ar- 
rivals, makes a total for the year, of 5,765, which is an 
increase ot 112 over that of last year. In this account 
the great number of coasting sloops are not included. 


New Vonx city Taxes. From a report to the corpo- 
ration we learn the following paruculars respecting the 


New York city taxes for the present year. The whole 

tax for 1813 will be for the following itenis— 

For city expenditures. less the revenue, $999,000 

For interest on the water debt, 660.000 | 
For to redeem floating debt stock, 50 000 

For to redeem fire indemnity stock, 25,000 


| Mill tax, it the valuation is the same as 1842, 237.000 
For common schouls, 59,000 
$2,021,000 


Amount raised for 1842, which includes the 
delinquents in the different wards, 2,031.382 66 
It should be observed thut the amount of interest on 

the water debt this year is $135,000 more than it was last, 

and notwithstanding this and the increased estimate for 
common schools, the whole amount to de collected is 
less than it was on the previous year. 


Expenditures of the city. The amount of expendi- 
tures for the current year is estimated at $1,226,300— 
from which, deducting the amount of revenue, estimuted 
at $236,300, the sum of $990.000 will be left to be raised 
by taxes, for city purposes exclusively. 


Prince Loris Napoteon. Has presented to Dr. Brew- 
ster the eminent American dentist a splendid gold snuff 
box, with an admirable likeness of the emperor Napoleon 
on the cover, as a mark of the high value he has placed 
on Dr, Brewster's services during his recent professional 
visit to Ham. 


Pennsytvania RTI. IEP NOTES. The bill providing for 
the cancellauon of the relief issues, has passed both 
houses of the legislature of Pennsylvaia, by large majo- 
rities, and now only wants the signature of the governor, 
to become a law. It makes it the imperative duty of the 
state treasurer, to cancel $100,000 within two days after 
the passage of the act, and $100,000 every month until 
the whole of this currency is taken out of circulation. 


Ratt Roap. The Tonnewanda rail road is now in 
operation. The communication from Boston to Buflalo 
is now complete. and the channels of trade to the former 
ay an deepen and strengthen at the expense of New 

ork. 


The protection afforded by pablic auction against 
sham sales, is more fanciful than real, a fact made appa- 


Se Ee 


rent to the tax payers of this state. in the sales made by 
the Erie rail road of state sixes. The law was impera- 
uve, that the stock should be disposed uf at public auc- 
tion, at not less than par for cash. In violation of this 
law, $3,000,000 were sold at private sale at 16 to 20 per 
cent. discount, and the buyer bid them in at auction to 
evade the luw. The Courier & Enquirer excused this 
conduct on the ground that the loss was the company’s. 
‘The security which the state held forthe stock was the 
road, and the value of that security ie diminished by the 
loss on the stock, which should have been spent upon 


the road, instead of being given to stuck -jobbers. 
N. F. Herald. 


Survey or THE Jakes. This extensive and highly 
important duty, under the charge of the bureau of topo- 
graphical engineer, is being pressed forward with much 
zealand abilty. The lengli of American coast embrac- 
ed in this survey is nearly equal to that of the Adanne; 
and we are glad to see that the government is at length 
becoming sensible of the importance attached to this sur- 
vey, in atlording facilities for harbor improvements, which 
are so much required tor the protection of the commerce 
of the northern Lakes. 


The survey for the pnst season embraced the harbors 
of Southport, Racine, Milwaukie, und in part, Wash- 
ington, or Sac Harbor. It is expected that the opera- 
tions of next vear will complete the line of survey trom 
the mouth of Green Bay to 8 embracing the har - 
bors of Washington and Cheboygan. 

‘Cleveland Herald. 


Treasury Notes. The entire amount of outstanding 
treasury nutes on the Ist of February, accordiiz to the 
report rendered. is $11,731,327 69. 


Tu Loss of life and property upon Lake Michigan by 
wreck of vessels and the like are as follows 


Year. Lives. Vessels. Loss of preperty. 
1534 1 2 S37 oN 
1335 63 11 78.500 
1836 4 5 2,750 
1837 9 171.400 
1833 I 8 78,000 
1839 33 13 111.500 
1840 U 3 31.8007 
1841 25 28 145,000 
Total, 118 99 91,052,450 
Srecte. The arrivals of specie at New Orleans from 


September Ist to Janury 12, aniounted to $4,619,451 


Texas. The last intelligence from the country is of a 
disastrous nature. ‘The forces that hastly assembled in 
the west to repel the late Mexican invasion, crossed the 
Rio Grande in despite of the judgment and inciinatio: of 
their commander, for the purpose of retaliating for the 
late injuries done by the invaders. General Somerville 
telt himself compelled to proceed also. It is rumored 
that he has since returned witha portion of the furces, 
and that the remainder under Col. Fisher, continued on 
their hazardous course, and were finally surrounded by 
overwhelming nunibers, and all killed or captured at 
Mier. The N. O. Bulletin of the 21st ult. publishes the 
following letter which seems as yet to give as authentic 
a summary as any that can be relied upon. 


Galveston, January 15, 1813. 

Sir: Under cover I send you an extra containing the 
latest accounts from our litle army. My private intor- 
mation convinces me that the worst therein stated is true. 
whilst the better part (kilung 400 Mexicans) is untrue, 
There can be no donb: but that Col. Fishers division has 
been captured. We are all in contusion hete—doubt 
hangs on the minds of all as tu tuture events. ‘The pru- 
dent und business portions of eur community believe 
that we shall be invaded both by land and sea in asan 
ume. The ſallof Yucatan will be the sianal fortis 
event. You have all the papers by this buat, ard can 
ſorin your own opinions. We are ina bad ay, 20d 
am sorry to proclaim it. Distrust pervades all clas of 
our community. Business is suspended. We have do 
money in trade—none in the national treasury. No cre 
dit abroad, and it is utterly impossible for us to obiaia 
anv relief any where in case we are invaded by a pow- 
erful force. Many will continue to remove to the United 
States, as heretofore, but a large majority will remain and 

rove victorivus or die in defence of their country aud 

omnes.“ 


University Burnt. The Mercer University at Pen- 
field, Georgia, was entirely destroyed by fire on the 25th 
ult. No insurance. Supposed to be the work of an in- 
cendiary. 


WEALTH OF THE STATE OF New Vokk. According 
to the conipiroller's report, the valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate in N. York, and the sums levied for county 
and state taxes are as tulows—~ 
‘Total value of real estate $504,254 ,029 00 
Total value of personal estate 116.595.2833 00 


$620,849, 262 ™ 
3,253,400 W 
963,087 X 


Aggregate valuation 
Amount of county and state taxes 
Amount of town taxes 


Aggregate of town, county and siate 
taxes 

The sta'e tax amounts to 

Amount of town and county taxes 


state is 27,176,931. 


24,246.10 73 
620,676 34 
3,625,311 4 
The number of actes of land assessed in the whe 
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a) 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


SPAIN. 
The bombardment 


vernment to which his sovereign had accredited 
him.“ Espartero had restored the civil law to the 
inhabitants of Barcelona, and had retired to Madrid. 
Some of the most odious charges against the French 
consul—such for instance, as his having held as pri- 
soners the wife and daughters of General Van Halen, 
are satisfactorily explained away by the French 
press; but it is admitted that the legion of honor was 
conferred upon him after the policy he had pursued 
became known at the Tuilleries, and it is also stated 
that this mark of distinction was conferred upon him 
by Louis Phillipe without the privity of the French 
foreign minister. In fact, on the Bourse, this mark 
of the royal favor was hailed as an intimation of the 
king’s resolve to assume a hostile altitude with re- 
spect to Spain, and it was regarded as a “dignified 
reply to the calumnies of the British and Spanish 


of Barcelona, and the events i press.“ ‘ 


connected with it, form the principal, and indeed the} There was a period when Espartero was assailed 
absorbing topic of interest connected with Spain.— | by the British press with the same rancor that now 
The bombardment commenced on the morning of the | animates the French against him. Between them 
3d Dec. andcontinued until midnight. 817 projectiles | both, we cannot but believe at this distance, that he 
were thrown into the city. The loss of life was not is the very man for his country. The exiled Carlos 


great. The number of 


ersons killed is stated to be | in Spain, and Christina, in Paris, have as yet intrigued 


about 100, and the 71 4 8 of houses destroyed 60. in vain, and while the French consul Lesseps de- 
Fires broke out in many places, but the public edi- serves all encomium as well as the legion of honor 


fices suffered little. 


for his humanity in shelteriug under the protection 


General Van Halen summoned the city to surren- | of the French flag the refugees at Barcelona of what- 
der on the 4th, and he gave the inhabitants six hours | ever party, yet we have but little faith in republican 


to consider his proposal. 


A meeting of the notables | revolts whose chief stimulus is the breath of the 


was held, at which it was determined to give up the | agents of such exiles. Louis Fhilippe is connected 
city, and to disarm the insurgents. Van Halen and to that Christina and his penchant for royalism has 
his troops entered on the afternoon of the 4th.— | been evinced in the cases of Lafayette, of Poland, 


The national guards are stated to have fraternized in | the search question, and quintuple treaty, fully as well 


a very amicable manner. 
consul, M. Lesseps, has given great offence to the Spa- 
nish g 

serted that during the troubles, 


and therefore neutral, character, he became a warm return to Alexandria for some time. 
partizan of the insurgents—entered into their resist- him Pacha, had arrived at Cairo. 


The conduct of the French | as in his various family matrimonial alliances. 


EGYPT. 


overnment and the English people. It was as-| The accounts from Alexandria state that Mehemet 
forgetting his official, | Ali was still in Lower Egypt, and not expected to 


His son, Ibra- 
It was said that 


ance, and aided them by every means in his power; that ! the ex-captain Pacha, who delivered the Ottoman fleet 
the French ships of war, by his orders, landed their en- into the hands of Mehemet Ali, had obtained his par- 


gines, and assisted the insurgents. The Madrid Ga- 


zeite of the &th ult. charges M. Lesseps with getting | at Constantinople. 
and the Barcelona Constitutional | the cattle. 


up the whole affair, 


don from the sultan, but was not permitted to reside 
The mortality continued among 
The Pacha intended to purchase the 


makes use of the following unmistakeable language Great Western to convert her into a steam frigate. 


in reference to him: The time is not yet come for 
expressing an opinion on recent events. Ata later 


period we will expose the foreign hand, which, under | leans confirms the rumor 
the semblance of philanthropy, spreads gold to cor vision of the 


rupt the vile, to bribe traitors, and to direct the arms 
of misguided men against their country.” 


Thirteen soldiers, and a captain of infantry have | the 


been shot; they are the only victims who have as yet 
suffered. 

Espartero has written to the French government 
to recall M. Lesscps—whether it will do so remains 
to be seen. But his conduct has been highly eulogis- 
ed at home, and the cross of the legion of honor has 
been awarded to him. If the government will not 
recall him, Espartero will withdraw his exequatur— 
that is, leare him without any official character. 
The process of collecting the arms from the insur- 
gents at Barcelona was proceeding quietly. The na- 
tional guard at Saragossa had forwarded an address 
to the regent, congratulating him on putting down 
the insurrection. 

Seventy-four of the persons arrested for the Bar- 
celona emeute have been condemned to ten years’ im- 
prisonment, seven to six years; two to two years; and 
fifty-five have been acquitted. Espartero had order- 
ed that a coutribution of twelve millions of reals 
should be levied in Barcelona, to replace the material 
which has been destroyed, and a portion to be applied 
to the use of the widows and families of the deceased 
soldiers. The whole amount to be raised within 
eight days of the issuing of the decree. 2,000 men 
are working at the reconstruction of the citadel. 

On the 8th ultimo, the national guards of Seville 
took up arms for the removal of the garrison, but 
on martial Jaw being proclaimed order was restored. 

The conduct of the British consul in demanding 


protection for British subjects, and the subjects of 


other powers who might seek an asylum at his hands, 
has been commented upon in the French papers.— 
The consul had addressed a letter to General Van 
Halen, in which he states that his object in so acting 
was to preserve neutrality, and that he gave no pro- 
tection to tie insurgents. To do the latter, he says, 
would have been ‘‘an act of hostility against the go- 
Vol. Xlil—Szu. 24. 


TEXAS. 
The schooner Doric from Matamoras at New Or- 
of the capture oſ the divi- 
Texian army at Mier. 
On the 15th December, general Ampudia received 
a despatch from general Woll, informing him that 
Texians, 800 or 1,000 strong, had taken Loredo, 
and that he (General Woll,) had been compelled to 
fall back; that the Texian forces were taking the 
northern route towards Matamoros. On the receipt 
of this intelligence General Ampudia left Matamo- 
ros with two battalions of sappers and miners, in 
quest of the enemy. and reached Mier, fifty leagues 
distant. on the 22d December. A body of Texians, 
under the command of Colonels Fisher and Green, 
had, in the meantime, crossed the river and attacked 
the town in the night. The Mexican troops station- 
ed in the neighborhood, immediately went to the as- 
sistance of the city, when an engagement took place 
which lested seventeen hours. Every house and street 
was desperately defended. After the battle had been 
maintained on both sides with determination and ob- 
stinacy for such a great length of time, the Texians, 
finding themselves surrounded on all sides, resolved 
to surrender and finally capitulated on honorable 
terms. It is feared, however, that the articles of sur- 
| render will not be faithfully complied with on the 
ee of Mexico. 
wa The Mexicans report their loss during this engage- 
{ment at 420 killed and 130 wounded. The loss on 
the part of the Texians was eleven killed and ten 
wounded. This great disparity evinces the superior 
{skill of the Texians in the use of fire arms, and 
the surrender of the invading army after so slight a 
less would lead us to suppose that they only sur- 
| rendered after having exhausted their ammunition. 
The success of the Mexicans, after suffering so seve- 
rely, speaks favorably ot their courage and perseve- 
rance. 
General Ampudia returned to Matamoros on the 
7th January, and was received by the citizens with 
eat rejoicings and applause. He brought with 
bim 212 Texian prisoners, including Colonels Fisher 
and Green. The Texians were to leave Matamoros 


on the 15th instant for the city of Mexico, there to 
await their destiny from the hands of Santa Anoa. 
Colonels Fisher and Green, and the prisoners gene- 
rally, acknowledge the treatment they received from 
general Ampudia, since the capitulation, to have been 
humane and gentlemanly. 

MEXICO. 

Monterey. The National Intelligencer has late- 
ly published a translation of the official Mexican de- 
tails of the Monterey affair as given in the ‘‘Diario 
del Gobierno” of Mexico of December 14th ult.— 
It includes a despatch from Manuel Micheltorena 
dated at Angeles UpperCalifornia November, 1842, 
to M. Tornel secretary of war, detailing his pro- 
ceedings, and enclosing copies of the various official 
papers that had come into his possession or been is- 
sued by him, and distinguished by affixed nume 
bers. În his despatch, Micheltorena says “in no 
part of a coast which extends for more than eight 

undred leagues, has a single violation in property or 
person of the citizens of the United States, much as 
they abound upon it, tarnished the honor and well 
merrited name of the hospitable and magnanimous 
Mexican nation, as is proved by documents Nos. 21 
to 27. Every inhabitant of it will acknowledge 
from this exposition, that but for the activity, ad- 
dress, and foresight of our well deserving president, 
General D. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, and the 
illustrious generals, the minister of war D. Jose 
Maria Torne! and chief of the staff D. Gabriel Va- 
lencia, in the parts which they respectively had in the 
prompt march, organization, and embarkation of the 
Valiant expedition under my command, the depart- 
ment of the rich California, as extensive as a third 
part of the republic, and without exaggeration more 
fertile than the whole of it, would this day be of 
double the cost and difficulty of recovery that Texas 
will be“. 

The documents enclosed by Micheltorena were as 
follows, viz: Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, official letters that 
emanated from Thomas Ap. C. Jones or Juan B. 
Alvarado, composing the demand for, proccedings« 
thereon, and surrender of, Monterey; Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9, the various documents and proceedings of 
Micheltorena and other local officers, of California 
placing the provinces in a state of defence and sum- 
moning its inhabitants to arms, and his dispositions to 
repel the invaders; number 10, the articles of capitu- 
lation of Monterey; number 11, the proclamation of 
Thomas Ap. C. Jones to the inhabitants of Caliſor- 
nia; number 12, despatch from J. B. Alvarado to 
Micheltorena announcing the restoration of Monte- 
rey; number 13, note from the military commandant 
to Micheltorena to same effect; numbers 14 and 15 
Ictters of explanation from Thomas Ap. C. Jones to 
Alvarado and Micheltorena; number 16, unofficial 
reply of Micheltorena to T. Ap. C. Jones; number 
17, official reply of Micheltorena to T. Ap. C. Jones, 
and proposing a conference; number 18, articles 
drawn up by Micheltorena which are to be present- 
ed to commodore Jones as the basis for a satisſacto- 
ry settlement for injuries and damages; number 19, 
such of the said articles as have been approved, but 
left blank because of the non-arrival of commodore 
Jones at the departure of the enclosed despatches, 
and consequently of their non-approval as yet; num- 
ber 20, reply of commodore Jones to number 17 and 
his assent to the proposed conference; numbers 21 and 
22 communications between the prefecture of An- 
geles, and Micheltorena, respecting the detention of 
ao American vessel, and reproof of the act by the 
latter; number 23, commodore Jones to Micheltorena 
enclosing the terms of retrocession of Monterey and 
enquiring the place he may meet him for the propos- 
ed conference; numbers 24, 25, and 26, communica- 
tions between commodore Jones and the authorities 
of Monterey, clearing the former of all calumnious 
suspicions of improper motives or illegal conduct of 
crew. Number 27, commodore Jones to J. B. Al- 
varado that he will hold Mexicans responsibe for far- 
ther hostilities. And lastly, M. Micheltorena's con- 
cluding despatch, dated gee November 19, 1842, 
forwarded to Don J. M. ‘Tornel, secretary of war 
and enclosing the whole of the proceedings, by the 
brig Trinidad which “is just departing for San Blas“ 
ad announciug that the vessel of com. Jones had 
not yet then appeared. 

The 6th article of Micheltorena's proposed agree- 
ment requires commodore Jones to deliver 500 com- 
pleté suits of clothes to replace about one half of 
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„as spoiled of the Mexican division by their lation—the life blood as it has been termed, of trade; If we assume forty per cent. as an average of th? 
march 10 continued rains to recover the port and business. i * 

he had invaded. For the amount of diminution inthe bank note cir- amount to upwards of eighty millions of dollars! 


{th requires the payment by Him into the na- culation of the country, we have something like data. That a loss nas been sustained, taking the present 


treasury of $15,000 expended in the general On the lst of January 1836. gecording to the ofti- | prices as the value of state stocks, of at least one 
jete mili- cial statement of the United States treasurer, there, hundred millions of dollars on these stocks, is not au 


by his invasion, as well as for a comp : of ti 
yand of musical instruments rendcred useless by were n the United States, 567 banks and 146 branches unreasonable estimate; 
total 713. That a loss of eighty millions of dollars, by @ like 


me cause. 3 
yppears from number 2 Mariano Silva's state- Amount of capital paid in was 9251 875.292 estimate. nas been sustained on the capital stocks of 


to governor Alverado, that the garrison of Their circulation was 140 301,033 | the various joint stock, improvement, and other such 
terey consisted of twenty-nine men, regular sol- Their specie 40,019,594 associations, —other than banking associations; 

3, and twenty-eight irregulars, the artillery of The aggregate authorized capital at Dec. That on all personal property, other than stocks, 
en pieces, good for nothing and useless; and {st 1836, was 378,421,168 | a diminution in value has taken place amounting at 
fortification of the castle reduced to nuthing and According toa eubsequent official statement of the | the lowest estimate to one hundred millions of dol- 
enable. , . same officer, the amount of their circulation had in- lars; 

creased by the Jst January, 1837. to 8149.185,890 Finally. — that a diminution of the value of real 
| According to a still later report of the same offi- estate has taken place of at least three hundred mił- 


loss on the capital of the remaining banks, it woul 
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6! 8 ed, so as on the Ist of January, 1841, to amount only 
AMERICAN CREDIT. 15, 


to 
We should like to be furnished with a statement ‘Since the latter peri 
given in the Philadelphia Exchange and Trade Re- 


amino of capital employed n trade, | gister, 161 banks have failed, the names, location, 
id of circulating medium, which the people of me and capitals of which are stated at length. 


cer the amount of bank circulation had diminish- lions of dollars.“ 

And now let us look at the aggregate. 
The depreciation in the value of the 

stock of the existing banks, estimat- 

ed at 40 percent. 880, 000,000 
Depreciation of the Mississippi, Flo- 

rida, Michigan, and other suc 


nited States, in their several relations, a$ individu- N aggregate capital amounts to 6132,363.389 issues. 35.000.000 
s, a3 associated in joint stock companies, a$ citizens | Their circulation Ist January, 1841, was 43.320.554 Capital of 161 broken banks, 132,000,000 
dsoverel f the respective gtales,—and as memes Their ebene 10.288.571 Loss sustained by depositors in said 

nd sovereigns © , spe D By deducting from the amount of bank circulation banks, 20,000,000 
ers of the confederation, have endured since the year on the jst January, 1841. 81 15,905 342 Estimate depreciation in the valae of 

1836. It is too early yet to obtain anything like an The circulation of the 161 broken banks 43.320.554 state stocks, F 100,000,000 

i ; imati — — Do. of joint com anies and im- 

accurate estimas a aes we have as the circulation of the banks provement stocks : 80.000.000 
amount would be useful. e various statements that remain in operation, supposing Do. of real sie: 300, 000,000 
in relation to the condition of the banks in the seve said eirculation 10 be the same a3 on Do. of personal estate other than 

ral states of the union, which occupy 8° much of the lst January, 1 $72.584,788 stocks, 100, 000 000 


this and of 8 veral receding numbers of the Re- But no one can doubt, that they have vastly re- 
is and of sever P 3 duced their circulation since that period? The cir- 


gister, will aid our readers in forming FOMEe esti-| culation of the banks in the state of Maryland on the This exhibits an amount of loss, which when add- 

mates upon the subject as to the diference of | Ist January, 1839, was 83,798.000. On the Ist Ja- ed to the amount of circulation shown to have been 

amount of circulating medium, between mis perio mere Pal the circu of all the banks in the | withdrawn, would swell the aggregate to NINE BUN- 
„aa ety o altimore, whic constitute the principal | onze AND SIxTY-FOUR MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

and that of the year 1836. Few people have an idea banks of the state, was reduced to 91.242.397. From That the people of the United States have been 


of the aggregate loss sustained by the country dur- this we may form some estimate of the reduction able to endure such a depression in their monetary 


ing the monetary revulsion of this period. The ag elsewhere. It will be admitted to be a moderate al- 
gregate will astonish the world. Europeans wil lowance to say that the entire reduction of their cit- l 
hardly conceive it possible that any people upon culation since January, 1841, b the banks now occasioned, is matter of astonishment. 

operating, would amount to 812.584, 788, being about] It was necessary to exhibit some estimate of the 
earth could endure such an amount of loss. without | 17 per cent. on their entire circulation at that period. AMOUNT of the change in the circumstances O 
utter, and universal ruin. We have endured it.— This would leave as the amount of the present the country since 1836, in order to establish the po- 
Our credit bas suffered somewhat, a8 well it may be bank note circulation of the union only 860,000,000, sition that the revolution nas been more violent than 


b ét ai and we very much doubt its being in fact that much: 
supposes f ut a 5 s a Hike las From the amount of bank circulation, {st January, 
a stock O nan inherent, recuperalive energies, 1837 149,185,890 
which, having been compressed far below their real | Deduct the present estimated amount 60,000,000 


value in ublic estimation, are now beginning to re- — -aa vine dispensation, of course. i 
r : : 6 Shows a reduction since that period, of $89,185,890 ls it worth while to inquire what has led to this 


ir import d retrieyv it. ; : ni 

assert mee ie pak os retrieve © credit This w predicated upon the supposition that the exces? ; , 

The object for desiring such a statement as We existing bank circulation be estimated at par, where- We will very briefly state our notion of the causes 
above allude to, at this time, is mainly, to fortify the | as. 2 considerable portion of those notes are at a dis- of this revolution In the condition of the country. 
opinion which we expressed in December last, and count. If we make allowance for this, tt would pro. The foundation of the revolution ei laid in Me 


; 5 portionably increase the above amount. We will provisions of the compromise act, wherein the Ame- 
have occasionally repeated since. —thal the credit of | assume the total diminution as being, in round num- rican government departed from the true policy 


the country, and the credit of the states, have been allowed to | bers. at any rate not less than 990,000,000. which Was laid down under Washington's adminis- 


sink far, very far, below what, in fact, they ought to be Sinking ninety millions, out ol one hundred’ and tration, — as re- asserted by Jefferson, and adhered 
rated at. forty-nine millions of bank circulation, is but one to by ever) succeeding administration until that time, 


: d -ooi eredi item of the losses which our people have endured we mean, the policy of demanding from every 10- 
That imprudent expansion of credit would be fol- | since 1837, On their circulating medium alone. It|reign government a reciprocity of rade,—0r O 


lowed by @ corresponding contraction, was a matter must be borne in mind that there were a great varie- righting ourselves whenever this WaS refused us. 


of course. The axiom is as true in trade and eredit ty of other issues, which were extensively used for be comprom f idit 
À , : circulation, and which have since that period been merican interests, to foreign cupit sions 5 
as in physics, that one extreme !s followed by ano- entire withdrawn. instrumentality or ‘alliance of dumestic disaffection, 


ther. All anticipated that we would suffer in propor- Without attempting to estimate the amount of such which had grown 80 formidable. aided by party asso 


tion to the extent of the folly we had been guilty of; | 3 ciation, as to be able Ve ne a rumou? ara 
our impression is that the measure of St . rance, —life and trust, —and a vast variety of other upon the best friends of the country, as the ont! 
P ’ suffering has, such issues, means of averting a domestic War. port ion O 


by a variety of concurrent fortuitous causes, castly| notes, —or to conjecture the loss sustained by the the people of this country allowed the 
exceeded the measure of our fault, and that the pen- community in the depreciation of those, as well as deceived by specious theories and promises © “free 
dulum, in its oscillation against us, has been thereby i i j 
forced much beyond what was necessary for merè 
escapement. In other words we are depressed below 
our actual value- Reaction has at last commenced 
however; the pendulum begins to gravitate once 
more, thanks especially to the operative influence of 
an American tariff, for correcting the very founda- 
tion of the evils we have had to endure. Let us 
adhere to that, and minor evils will soon be sur- 
mounted. 

But 10 return to the estimate of the losses sus- 


means to justify. In other words, that our suffer 
ings have been beyond the proportion of our error— 
we mean in reference to men and things, not to di- 


lectively to auntold millions,” we will assume only vinced, nay, Many of them are nol Je aware that 


the more official issues of M ississippi 15,000.000 this ‘‘free trade,” as it is called in the lingo of the 
of Michigan, Florida, &c. 6,000,000 holy alliance, means just exuctly, free trade for 
II. S. bank of Pa., post notes, 6.000.000 them in American ports, and restriction in 
andthe above diminution of bk, circulation 90,000,000 ports whenever, on whatever, and to whatever ex- 
And we have an actual diminution 075 —— tent, they please, upon American trace: init 
the paper circulation since 1837, of § $117,000 000 The inevitable effect of this change of policy on 
To this tremendous Sum, it might be proper to add |° i 
the circulation of banks of the state of Ohio, whose | Our disadvantage, betwee 
charters have lately expired and which are now in rts and exports. Foreigners were annually drain- 
the process of winding up; and like wise the circula- | W8 millions and millions from us to pay for articles 
tion of the State bank and other banks of Illinois, 


likely very 8000 to be under similar process. eee 
So much for the circulation too good in Europe. There was scarcely a limit to 


tained by the country since 1836. Even from the) Taking thi Kind of d; thei fid Every indulgenc 

aking this as a kind © atum, we m^ conceive | their con ence. Every du ger 
imperfect eee at hand at the moment, let us al- | somewhat of the aggregate loss e the fail- travagance. it was but to order, no matter what oF 
tempt something in the form of a statement, by way | ure of the banks that have failed, and by the depre- 
of attracting publie attention to its magnitude, that ciation in the value of the stocks of those that sur- 


+W ueu the peneral uses die, law of Au was 
under discussion M the legisiature, the csuale of ihe 


the world may judge somewhat of our capacities, b) vive. | Immensely as that depreciation is now below | value of Gssessalie property i e Was a 

hat we have endured. * the n aggregate would be still considerably aug- guwa mans. Woe sessed I: wasis” rh a vit GE ns 
mented if we were to estimate the value of those VOe whens jp ue aeria i! Tey alesi 
stocks as rated in 1936. | of that aunvuat by 20 milions. 


| And fir What hes been the diminution of the circu- 
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to what amount; it came. In a little while the; sorting to the French capitalists for aid, and which 

whole people were mortgaging their estates for fo- | was very seasonably afforded to prevent incalculable 

reign gew-gaws and luxuries. disaster. 

The excess of importations, over ex- Taking warning from the danger they had escap. 
portations, during President Monroe’s ed, and no doubt at the same time perceiving the 
second term was $16,135,189 | error we had fallen into, they coolly made up their 

During Mr. Adams’ term 17,588,221 | minds to save themselves by precipitating ruin upon 

During Gen. Jackson’s first term 34,894,132 | us,—a ruin which it was in their power to avert a 

Do. second term 129,631,397 | large portion of by a liberal course, or to accelerate 

During Mr. Van Buren’s term 45, 424.874 by preventing us from the facilities they had them- 
From the above it will be seen, that the amount | selves just experienced the benefit of. 

of our importations exceeded our exportations dus] Weare left to judge of their conclusions by the 

ing the administrations of Jackson and Van Buren event. Brother Jonathan's credit, is systematically 

by §210,000,4U03—oveR TWO HUNDRED AND TEN MIL- | denounced on every money exchange in Europe, by 

LIONS OF DOLLARS. the Shylocks of those boards, and by every editor 
Of that excess, over one hundred and seventy-five | under their influence there and here. 

millions occurred during eight years ensuing the pas-| The extentof our accumulated disasters and em- 

ae of the compromise act. barrassments, they coolly looked upon not only with 

othing would have enabled us to sustain such an | folded arms and frigid countenances, but we fear 
enormous drain, but the unlimited credit which we | with concerted determination on the part of some of 
had earned by fidelity to our engagements, and by | them, at least, to precipitate those evils in order to 
exhibiting the immense resources of the country, as avert the possibility of a recurrence of the position 
we had done, and which was demonstrated by our [of affairs from which they had just escaped, and, 
discharging the total amount of our national debt, which they perceived no other certain method of 
and that too without resorting to extraordinary ex- averting hereafter. This may be an uncharitable 
actions. We paid in the course of a few years, two | suspicion. 
hundred and fifty millions of principal and interest But the language of the European press in relation 
on the said debt, without sensibly diminishing any of | to American credit, and the failure of an American 
the resources from which that sum was derived. official agent oſ our treasury to obtain a single bid 
The next cause to which we attribute the reverse | in all Europe for a six per cent. loan of a government 
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„These Yankees are our most troublesome competi- 
tors. The extent of their trade must depend great- 
ly, of course, upon the extentof their credit. If we 
can cripple the one, we succeed easily to a monopo- 
ly of the other. Let us secure the removal of a 
troublesome rival from the sphere of our profitable 
operations.“ Such has been their course, whether it 
was their language or not. 

We have travelled rapidly over the vast field and 
attempted to concentrate so as to afford a bird’s eye 
view of what we believe to be the causes, and in our 
way have grouped some of the items of our Josses— 
so as to exhibit a faint idea of their extent. : 

This was perhaps a roundabout way to arrive at the 
conclusion we had proposed—which was iu substance 
to prove that American credit had been allowed to 
sink far below what, in the utmost of our actual con- 
dition, it ought to have gone, —that the worst of the 
revulsion has been encountered, and that too, under 
every conceivable disadvantage on our part,—that 
we have lost all that that the causes of the revulsion 
can well make us Jose,—and that now—no thanks to 
European capitalists or capitalists at home, no 
thanks to government expedients or any other politi- 
cal expedients, we are about to resume business, 


We shall be glad to ascertain it to be so. | credit, and comfort, by the operation of our own na- 


tive and inherent resources,—and of which Euro- 
peans can not so easily deprive us. 

Having, in the hurricane engendered from the ma- 
terials which we have thus faintly shadowed forth, 


in our condition, and which indeed was attributable | that does not owo over twenty-five millions of dol- lost our credit it seems in Europe if not altogether, 
in a large degree to the existence of the cause al- lars altogether, and which has paid, as we before} at least so far as such machinations can effect it 


ready referred to, was the imprudent accumulation of stated, when we were less able to pay then we ought 
banks, the expansion of bank issues, and consequent | now to be, two hundred and fifty millions of debt in 
use of credit beyond the reasonable business capaci-| the course of a very few years—that this govern- 
ties of the country. ö ment, with its well known resources, could not ne- 
This disposition for accumulating banks and for gotiate such a loan in Europe, proves to our mind, 
resorting to bank facilities was manifested alike by that an aristocratic conspiracy exists in Europe to 
all political parties, as is shown in the statement | depress American credit. 
which we published page 308-9 of this Volume of} That this conspiracy has had, and yet has its influ- 
the Register. The expansion was officially urged | ence in depressing our credit far below what other- 
by President Jackson through Mr. Taney his then | wise it would have sunk to, we have no doubt;—upon 
secretary of the treasury. this subject we shall hereafter adduce sufficient evi- 
The number of banks during President Jackson’s | dence to convince those, who like ourselves, are re- 
administration, or from January 1830 to December luctant to believe so disgraceful a fact. We have 
1837, accumulated from 330 to 882, according to se- long suspected, have watched the developement si- 
cretary Woodbury’s official report upon the subject. | lently, because to utter such a suspicion, if unſound- 
The bank capital in 1830 was 8145,000, 000. The au- | ed, would have been illiberal. We now utter the 
thorised capital in 1837 exceeded 8440 millions, of; suspicion only because it has grown into a convic- 
which $331,250,337 is officially reported as having tion, and we believe it is full time that Americans 
deen paid in, in. 1835, which latter sum was an in- should be apprised of the fact. 
crease of over one hundred and eighty-six millions inj Well—they have had their triumph. American 


that brief period, being nearly one hundred and fifty | credit has been for a time utterly prostrated in Eu- 


per cent more bank capital than there was at the rope—and sufficiently crippled at home. 
commencement of his administration. These intluences were added to others more prevail- 


This immense accession of bank capital had, of ing at home—and amongst which, by the way, was a 


course, its correspondent accumulation of banking | sort of by-play episode to the catastrophe, which al- 


facilities. 
quirements of trade; speculution became the order of | been almost forgotten amid the ruins which it con- 
the day; and, disaster ensued. 


Those were beyond the legitimate re- though very influential at the time, seems to have 


tributed no liltle to strew around the scenc. We 
The moment that the error of this immense accu- | alude to the war of the money monarchs and stock 


mulation of banks was ascertained, every eifort was | jobbers of the rival exchanges, Wall street and Ches- 


made by the then dominant political party of the nut street. In other words, the contest for the pos- 
country to throw the odium of the disasters that session of the national moneyed institution, between 


were inevitable, from themselves upon the banks;— New York and Pennsylvania. 


The advantage which 


and as far as possible to identify their opponents | the latter enjoyed by having the United States Bank 
with these tanks, in the erection and management located there, was at first counteracted by contriviog 
of which they had themselves at least, a full parti-| to reduce the institution from a national to a state 


cipation. 


. bank. A project was concocted to create a rival 
This political manceuvre had the tendency to con- bank at New York under a new churter, of some 25 


vert the bank question essentially into a political | millions capital. This scheme was averted by the poli- 
question; and to identify the credit and the fate of tical turn which the bank question was at this time 
the banks of the country, in a great measure with screwed into. Bunks were now systimatically de- 


the fate of political parties. 


Whatever country nounced by one party. Instead of creating new 


permits this posture of affairs to occur, must submit banks, their partizans were obliged to juin the 
to the most disastrous fluctuations of credit, so long hue and cry. But the war alluded to, continued 


as it endures, or, must abandon banks altogether. 


to rage—and soine demonstralions were certainly 


The 


Whilst these influential causes were operating at made with the view of crushing each other. 


home, to depress credit and dishearten enterprize, | legislature of Pennsylvania however terminated the 
we have had simultaneous and powerful influences contest against their own state, by obliging their banks 


tending to the same result abroad. 


to attempt, and stake their very existence too upon 
The effect of the sudden accumulation of Ameri-] sustaining the state credit, which was now deeply 


can stocks, the unlimited credit we had acquired in| involved. This was soon decisive. The contest was 
Europe, the improved facilities in navigation, which over. The Pennsylvania institutions went by the 
brought us within half the distance we had hereto- board. They were perfect wrecks with scarce a cent 
fore been from them, led to a more immediate iden- to divide amongst underwriters. 


lification of the money markets of Europe and Ame- 
rica. 


From these premises it will be seen, that American 
It was soon discovered that Americans were | folly largely contributed to aid European design, in 


paying capitalists double the interest for money, that | prostrating American credit. 


they could obtain in London, Paris, or Hamburg. 


Besides the design of the capitalists of Europe to 


The consequence was, that capital was rapidly quit- | save themselves from difficulties which they perceiv- 
ting that side of the Atlantic, and seeking more pro- ed to be resulting from the approximation of their 
table investment here; playing into our very hands, money markets with the demand for capital in Ame- 


as it were, according to our unfortunate lead. 


rica, was another motive in Europe equally influen- 
This current of affairs was soon perceived by the | tial,—the all absorbing consideration of its effects 


sensitive pulse of the directors of the Bank of Eng- upon American trade, asa rival of their trade. They 


land. 
their vaults, as not only very seriously to alarm them, | we succeed to any portion of trade. They 


They found the bullion so rapidly leaving| watch with peering interest every avenue by which 
dread 


but in spite of several temporary expedients, ſinally, our competition as a hungry boy dreads the loss of 
to reduce them to the humiliating expedient of re-| bread and butter. Their reasoning was simple.— 


having lost so much of our capital, and of our cir 
culation too, as brings us down to a hard money basis, 
to which the price of every thing is now in fact re- 
duced—having arrested almost every internal im- 
provement operating in the country, for wantof 
funds—having been politically dcfeated in every at- 
tempt to relievo ourselves by the interposition of 


| fiscal agents, under whatever name—having render- 


ed banks as odious as they well can be made, and 
consequently for the time being, of little use to the 
public or to themselves, the circulation of many of 
them not equalling the amount of idlespecie in their 
vaults,—having depreciated the value of property of 
all kinds, and of all investments, so low that there 
ceases to be any idea of their going lower, what 
further losses are we now, even liable to, from those 
causes to which we have traced the revulsion? 

These causes have “done their do.“ Their bitter 
dregs have been drained. They have ruined indivi- 
duals by thousands—prostrated associations, as if in 
wanton sport—eomparatively impoverished all a- 
mongst us who had anything to lose—arrested the 
progress ofevery enterprize—attempted even to stig- 
matize our state authorities with the base design of 
resorting torepudiation, because under such accumu- 
lated embarrassments, they have not in some instan- 
ces been able on the instant, to cash their obligations. 
All this they have accomplished—but here their 
proud waves are stayed. They cannot, and they 
shal! not, make us untrue to ourselves or to honor, 
which constitutes the first ingredientof ourselves. 

We now commence operations anew, and com- 
mence exactly right too, that is, by laying the axe at 
the root of the evil—by recurring to an American 
tariff, with a determination to give free ‘trade only 
for free trade—and to meet foreign restriction by 
restriction whenever it is to American tnterest to do 
so,and atall events, sufficiently to equalize within 
proper limits the imports and exports—to insure that 
what we sell abroad, shall pay for what we buy 
abroad. 

This policy has already begun to relieve the coun- 
try. Specie is rapidly returning to us, through its 
friendly operation. The fact will soon be develop- 
ed, that this country at this moment owes Europe 
less than is generally supposed—far less than it 
frequently has done—and nothing beyond what its 
resources, even under the disadvantages to which 
the revulsion we have experienced has reduced us, 
are amply able in a very little time to liquidate. 

We will not condescend to argue, or assert, the 
disposition to pay what we owe. Weare Americans. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
P. S. Loughborough, Attorney of the United States 
for the district of Kentucky, re-appointed. 
Consuls. Samuel McLean, of Missouri for Cien 
Fuegos, in the Island of Cuba. 
James McHenry, of Philadelphia, for Londonderry. 
Charles H. Delavan, of New York, for Sydney in 
ae Scoita, in the place of John J. D. Wolf, re- 
signed. 
A. M. Green, of Virginia, ſor Galveston. 
Robert B. Campbell, of Alabama, ſor Havana. 
Charles Nichols, of Pennsylvania, ſor Amsterdam. 
Elisha Hathaway, jr., ſor Hobart Town, in Van 
Diemen's Land. 
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John P. Adams, of Baltimore, for La Guayra, in the 
place of Benjamin Renshaw, deceased. 

William G, Hammond, re-appointed surveyor of 
the revenue at Newport, R. I. i 

THE UNITED STATES AND MOROCCO.— 
From the following letter from the United States con- 
sul at Tangier, to the secretary of state, which we 


— — e js 


In t'- house of representatives on the 8th inst. in 

co utttee of the whole on the bill making appropria- 
ons for the naval service, 

Mr. Burnell moved the following amendment, as a 
new section: 

Sec —Be it further enacted, That apprentices in the 
navy, who may be recommended by their teachers 
and commanders as competent to discharge the duties 


copy from the official paper, it appears that the diſ- of midshipmen, shall be eligible to be appointed to 
ference between the government of Morocco and the that office. 


United States authorities in the Mediterranean has 
been entirely and satisfactorily settled: 
Tangier, December 12, 1842. 
Sir: I hasten to reply to your letter under date of 
the 3d of August, which I did not receive until the 
3d instant. l 
I considered it advisable to proceed immediately to 
Tangier, as no United States vessel of war had made 
its appearance at Gibraltar up to the date of the re- 
ceipt of your letter. I have now the honor to reporti 
to you that, immediately upon my arrival here, I had 
an interview with the Bashaw, and made the follow- 
ing demands: first, that, as the lieutenant governor 
of Tangier had been lately removed from office with- 
out the presence of commodore Morgan, or myself, 
he (the Bashaw) would make to me an acknowledg- 
ment in writing that the lieutenant governor had been 
removed by orders from the emperor in consequence 
of having caused the difficulty between the two coun- 
tries. Secondly, that the flag of the United States 
would be hoisted on Monday, the 12th instant, and 
saluted with twenty-one guns from the town batteries; 
that J would then proceed to Gibraltar as early as 
convenient, and return to Tangier in a United States 
vessel of war, when I would be saluted with a certain 
number of guns, and that an equal number be fired 
in return from the town batteries upon my landing; 
that the Moorish flag would then be hoisted at mast- 
head on board said vessel of war, and saluted with 
twenty-one guns. All these terms have been fully 
granted and certificates exchanged in writing that 
they will be faithfully executed; and I have now to 
submit to you for your approbation the course | have 
pursued. At the same time [Í have the honor to re- 
port to you the United States flag was hoisted this 
day on this consulate, over a salute of twenty-one! 
guns, accompanied by the flags of the respective con- 
suls residept here. will, with the earliest despatch 
possible, report to you the origin of the late difficulty. 
which grew out of a breach of ctiquette on the part 
of my predecessor, Mr. Carr, which he oughtto have 
observed. At the same time I have to inform the 
department | have received an acktiowledgment from 
the Bashaw that the licutenaut governor of ‘Tangier 
was turned out of office for having been the cause of 
disturbing the peace between the two countries; a 
copy of which document, with copics of my corres- 
pondence with the Bashaw, I will transmit to the de- 
partment with my next despatch. I am now about 
to proceed to Gibraltar, to wait the arrival of a United 
States vessel of war, having reported to commodore 
Morgan that the United States flag has been hoisted 
this day on this consulate, with a request that he will 
despatch a vessel from his squadron to receive me on 
board at Gibraltar and land me here to exchange the 
necessary salute. | 
l have the honor to remain your most obedient and 
humble servant, JNO. F. MULLOWNY. 
To the Hon. Daniel Webster. 
Secretary of state of the United States. 


THE NATIONAL MILITARY ACADEMY.— 

The report of major Delafield, superintendant of 
the West Point academy, states the number of ca- 
dets at that institution to be two hundred and eleven; 
of these, the parents of one hundred and eighty-two 
are in indigent, reduced, or moderate circumstances. 
Not one is a son of high functionaries in the general 
or state governments. 

The parantages of the students are given at full 
and the facts go far to remove the impression very 
generally prevailing that the institution is appropri- 

_ated to the service of the wealthy. Of the students 
fifty-six are sons of farmers, fourteen sons of me- 
chanies, five of hotel keepers, twelve of physicians, 
twenty-seven of lawyers, Judges, &c. ten of officers 
of the army, four of clergymen, fourteen of miscel- 
laneous professions, and there are forty-eight whose 
farthers are not living. 

The superintendant states that large numbers of 
ithe applicants for admission into the institution have 

deen rejected, on account of palpable ignorance as- 
certained in their preliminary examinations, al- 
though that requires an acquaintance with but few 
fundamental exercises. 


THE NAVY. 
The United States razee Independence sailed on the 
4th inst from New York on a cruise. Madeira, it is 
said, is her destination. 


The amendment was rejected. 

We cannot but conceive that the adoption of sonic 
such measure as this. besides its own equal handed 
and intrinsic justice to the claims of the low as well 
as high, would have proved, had it existed, one of 
the best guarantees against the occurrence of such 
an affair as was involved in the case of the Somers. 
The desire of honorable promotion among the ap- 
prentices would have expanded the hearts of those 
youths, and no midshipman would have dared to con- 
ceive even of planning a mutiny among them, much 
less make an approach to their fidelity. And more- 
over, why deny to the gallant sailor boy every hope 
of aspiring to distinction; while the more fortunate in 
wealth and in position can pry about the purlieus 
of the palaces at Washington and meet with full 
success in their applications for commissions and 
appointments, which too, are but too frequently but 
the reward of party subserviency or the selection 
of intriguing policy instead of merit, fitness, ca- 
pacity or talen? Away with such republicanism. 
Even the despot Napoleon placed a better value 
upon merit, wherever he found it. He had less dis 
trust of the muscle and spirit of the humble than is 
here evinced in our own capitol walls. The best ad- 
mirals of England, and the best marshals of France, 
have been those who learned their duties in the 
apprenticeship of the ranks. Let private station in 
the ranks, be in America, the post of honor like- 
wise, and not be thus dishonored, by repressing and 
forbidding and shutting down forever from all hope 
among those of the ranks, the best and truest stimu- 
lant to their heartiest exertion in their country’s 
cause. Until this be done, the empty title of 
admiral will be brighter to some eyes than the 
laurels of a captain in the American navy, and the 
navy will never be that which it might be. But 
adcpt such a rule, and the royal European etiquette 
will learn to bow as it has done heretofore to Ame- 
rican realities, however simple and plain the name of 
their rank, and we will hear less about aping their 
empty vanities.—[Ed. Register.] 

INDIANS. In the last Register was a statement 
of the present number of Indians within the limits 
of the United States on this side of the Rocky moun- 
tains, as given in the official statements of the Indian 
bureau. It may be interesting to compare them with 
their numbers and orthographic names in 1793 (fifty 
years ago) as then given by the most reliable esti- 
mates. Jacob Lindley one of the deputies from the 
Society of Friends, who were sent out in 1793 by 
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The Anjoues—north of the Missouri 1.000 
The Padoneas—west of the Missisippi 50 fa 
The White Panis—south of Mississippi 2.000 fa 
The Freckled Pauis— do. 2.0% in 
The Canses— do. ou f y 
The Osages—do. GH 22 
The Grand Eaux—do. Vik) fa 
The Missouri—on the river Missouri J, % fn 
The Sioux of the woods—towards the heads 2 
of the Mississippi 18 n 
The Sioux of the Meadows,—do. Q 5h EE 
The Blanes Barbes, or White Indians with ih 
beards x] 
The Assiniboils—far north, near the lake of f 
the same name 1.40 |, 
The Christaneaux—do. 30W Ya 

The Ouisconsins—on a river of that name, that 

falls into the Mississippi on the east side 50 | n 
The Mascoutins—south of Fuans bay 500 1 
The Sakis—do. 400 j t 
The Michecouakis—do. i 20 | x 
Tolle Avine, or the Wild Oat Indians—near al 
Puans bay 400 | x 
The Puans—do. 100 | 
The Powtowatamis—near St. Joseph river and wi 
Detroit 350 itic 
The Messesaques, or river Indians being wan itel 
dering tribes on the lakes Huron and Supe- 191 
rior 2,000 790 
The Ottahwas—near Lake Superior and Miebi- el 
gan r 
The Chippewas—do. 5,000 1 
The Wyandots—near Lake Erie 30 ir 
The Jroquois, or Six Nations ſrontiers of N. I. 150 ky 
The Round Headed Indians near the head of “ue 
Ottahwa river 2.500 e 
The Algonquins—near the above 300 t 
The Nepessins—do. 400 5% 
The Chalas—St. Lawrence Indians, on the ne 
back of Nova Scotia 130 ++, 
The Amelistes—do. do. do. 550 cu. 
The Micmacs—do. do. do. 700 | 1 
The Abenaquis—do. do. do. 350 pos 
The Canawayhunas—near the falls of St. | pil 
Lewis 200 ish 
a op 
Total 38.650 wj 
This being the number of men fit for bearing ams, W, 
to which, add about one-third of that number, ft tior 
old and superannuated; the amount of which sum I 


multiplied by six, 18 estimated to be the whole 
number of men women and children, of the native |. 
Indians now (1793) discovered, vız: 234,720 Í, 
The report of C. A. Harris, commissioner of lu - 
dian affairs, on Dec. Ist, 1837, estimated the Indians fy, 
within the United States limits on this side of the |, 
Rocky mountains at 233,498. 
Se ES Ee 
STATES OF THE UNION. 
i MAINE. But 
Governor Fairfield in his message, says that the ne 
interest on the public debt, with some ten thousand |ti 


Ipr 
{ nel 


President Washington, at the urgent solicitation of, dollars of the principal and every other legal ela Ia 


the northwestern Indians, in consequence of their 
special confidence in them, to accompany the com- 
missioners, Gen. B. Lincoln, Col. T. Pickering, and 
Beverly Randolph, esq. appointed by him to negoti- 
ate a peace with them at Detroit, gives in his jour- 
nal, (dated at Detroit June 13th 1793) the following 
table which was extracted by him from a Quebec 
calendar wherein it was inserted. 

Names, situation, and supposed number, of such 
Indian nations as have hitherto been discovered in 
North America—being as follows: 

The Choctaws, or Flatheads, and the Natchez, 
situate on the Mobile and Mississippi 

The Chickasaws 

The Cherokees,—South Carolina 

The Catawbas,—between North and South Ca- 


4,500 
750 
2,500 


rolina 150 
The Piantias—a wandering tribe on both sides 
the Mississippi 800 


The Kasqueasquias or Illinois, —in general on 
the Illinois river and between the Wabash 
and Mississippi 

The Peankeshaws—on the Ouabache 

The Ouachtenons—do. 

The Kickapoos—do. 

The Shawnese—on the Sciota 

The Delawares—west side Ohio 

The Miamis—on the Miami river falling into 
Lake Erie—and the Miniamis 

The upper Creeks, back of Georgia—the mid- 
dle Creeks, behind West Florida—and the 
lower Creeks, in East Florida 

The Canitas—on the east of the river Aliba- 
mous 

The Alibamous—west of the Alibamous 

The Arkansawas—on the Arkansaw river fall- 
ing into the Mississippi on the west side 


600 
250 
400 
300 
500 
300 


350 


4, 000 


70. 
09 


2,000 


upon the treasury during the past year, has beef | 
promptly paid. la; 
State debt. The funded debt of the state is nowy w 
about $1,700,000. That portion of it which was} se. 
contracted to defray the expenses of defending our] e, 
frontier from invasion, and protecting the public pro- 
perty in 1839, it is expected will soon be restored to]. 
us by the general government. The remainder, i- 
curred for the payment of bounties on the productica | 
of wheat and corn, and to provide for the ordinary f` 
expenses of the government fora series of years Fitte <. 
out the assessment of any tax, will have to be pre 5 
vided for in some other way. 
I cannot but hope, that the gradual reduction of our 
debt with a view to its early extinguishment, will be ii 
leading feature in the policy of all who may be er} 
trusted with the management of public affairs. 
Among the means at hand for this object, may te] ` 
named the amount soon probably to be received {rom ` 
the general government; which, saying nothing of} 
the balance of the Massachusetts claim,” as it! 
called, will be over half a million of dollars. Ths 


object of reducing the public debt. It is true bu! 
small pot tion of the debt falls due the present year 
and none in 1844—but it is not improbable that mof 
persons holding stock redcemable at a future da, 
would readily avail themselves of an opportunity % 
receive the amount before due. If not, the mones o 
be received might be invested in stock of the U. Suites, | 
to be subsequently sold and the proceeds appropriated: -> 
to the payment of the public debt, as, from time Yf 
time, it should fall due. 

In carrying out this policy, it will, of course tf” 
necessary to continue the prescot tax of tee pute a 
thousand dollars. ‘Tbe people, seeing it to be ne 
sary, will bear it cheerfully. 
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re venue hereafter to accrue from the public lands, 
be devoted to that same purpose—let there be the 
most rigid economy practised in every department of 
the government—let all unnecessary drains upon the 
treasury be cut ofl—let there be no indulgence in 
wild speculation, nor engaging in fanciful schemes 
of “inprovement,” and the happy fruits of such 
a policy, 1 apprehend, would soon be apparent to 


all. 

My recommendations of last year in regard to 
making the payment of costs in criminal prosecn- 
tions a charge upon the respective counties in which 
they accrue, and the retaining in the treasury the 
amount of the tax on banks, for the payment of the 
interest on the public debts or other purposes, I would 
most respectſully renew. 

Report of land agent. The report of the land agent, 
which is herewith transmitted, will exhibit the par- 
ticular condition of that department. The amount 
received by him during the past year, from all 
sources, is about 836.000. This falls considerably 
short of what was anticipated. I am constrained to 
believe, that the change in the system from granting 
permits to cut timber upon the public lands, to that 
of selling the land itself in mile sectious, and that 
for cash, was injudicious. Under the last system but 
few sales have been effected, and but a trifling reve- | 
nue from that source can be expected hereatter, if 
the present plan be persisted in. A sagacious indi- 
vidual would hardly expect to obtain the full value 
of property, by a forced sale at auction, requir. 
ing the payment in cash. How can the public ox- 
pect to succeed better in such a policy than indivi- 
duals? 

The timber upon the public lands is constantly ex- 
posed to danger from fire—and to preserve it from 
pillage, surrounded, as many of our timber town- 
Ships are, by lands of Massachusetts, upon which 
operations are constantly going on, if practicable, 
will at least be attended with considerable expense. 
Would it not be better therefore, that the restric- 
tion imposed by the law of the last session, be re- 
laxed—that, permits be granted to an extent cor- 
responding with the demands of business; and upon 
more liberal terms, taking care that the state be fully 
secured? 

The suggestions of the land agent in regard to 
roads across our unsettled territory—the appoint. 
ment of commissioners to adjust settlers’ clauns for 
land, under the late treaty—to the expediency of ap- 
proptiating a portion of the school fund, for the be- 
nelit of those who have just become subject to our 
Jurisdiction and laws—aud touching various other 
matters pertaining to his department, are highly wor- 
thy of your consideration; to which 1 would respect- 
fully comiwend them. 

[M ilitiu. The message commends to attention the 
law of the revised statutes in relation to the militia 
which was suspended at the close of the last annual 
session, which meets with great opposition; aud says 
on the suuject of 

Distribution and apportionment laws.) By a com- 
Munication trom the treasury, under date of No- 
vember 3d, 1 have been informed, that under the act 
ot congress appropriating the proceeds of the public 
lands, approved September dtn, 1841, the sum of 
517,554 90 is due to the state of Maine, which will 
be duly paid on the application of the authorised agent 
of the state. 

Regarding the constitution of the United States 
as above all price;—bdelieving that its infraction would 
be puorly compensated by a paltry dividend of mo- 
ney, | shall appoint no agent to receive the amount 
said to be Coming to this state, without express direc- 
tion from the legislature to that etlect. 

The new apportionment requires a redistricting of 
the state and 1 would suggest, in order to guard 
against a inis construction of views, the propriety of | 
making the unconstitutional mandate of congress the | 
subject of remonstrance or protest. 

The stale boundary. I transmit herewith a re- 
Port, with accompanying documents, of the com- 
missioners appointed under resolve of May, 26, 1842, 
to confer with the authorities of the general govern- 
ment upon the subject of a proposed settlement of 
the northeastern boundary of this state, and for other 
purposes. 

The result and final adjustment of this question, 
even if it should be regarded by the people of this 
ate as preferable to further procrastination and 
another foreign arbitration under present auspices, | 
am persuaded, is far different from what they had 
anticipated. For myself, I can truly say, that I have 
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| tending to cast censure upon the commissioners of 


this state. They were selected by the legislature as 
gentlemen of elevated standing—commanding, in a 
high degree, the canfidence of the public, and emi- 
nently qualified for such a service. The correspon- 
dence on their part was conducted with signal abili- 
ty and the embarrassments of their position, and the 
circumstances by which they were ultimately induced 
to submit the question to the determination of the 
senate of the United States, are fully appreciated.— 
But, however their course may be regarded, the re- 
sult is nevertheless a subject of deep disappointment. 
The course of the British government, so far from 
having been, as was anticipated, conciliatory and 
liberal, was marked by an unyielding and grasping 
spirit. Its liberality, if any was evinced, was in un- 
meaning diplomatic compliments, while its exactions 
were in acres and substantial privileges. For this 
state can never admit that the case presented was 
one of doubtful lille, in which the adversary parties 
might reasonably be expected to compromise by 
“splitting the diference.” The relinquishment of a 
claim, therefore. by the British government, to a 
portion of what has been denominated the disputed 
territory, cannot be regarded by us, as in any sense, 
a concession. If a portion of this territory was ne- 
cessary for the convenience of the British govern- 
ment, this state had a right to expect, on its being 
yielded, that a full and ample equivalent in other ter- 
ritory, would have been freely tendered. Towards 
the folfilment of such an expectation, there has not 
been the slightest approximation. 


The indirect overtures on the part of the British 
governinent for an amicable adjustment of the boun- 
dary question, it is well known, were met on the 
part of this state, in spirit of magnanimous forget- 
fulness of the past, and with a generous regard to the 
supposed interests and wishes of her sister states.— 
Earnestly entreated by the general government, and 
pressed us she was by circumstances, she could not 
hesitate to place herself in a position admitting of 
an amicable and honorable settlement of the ques. 
tion, confidently trusting that the government of the 
union, in some of its departments, at least, would se- 
cure her from sacrifice. For this step, she has no 
cause of self-reproach. It was taken under circum- 
stances that would fully justify its repetition. How 
this generosity and confidenee on her part, has heen 
rewarded, is seen in the result! But J forbear to 
dilate upon the subject, especially as it would be un- 
availing. If in this, Maine ‘thas not been treated as 
she has endeavored to deserve,” it is far from being 
the first instance. All her injurics, however, can- 
not shake her sense of duty. Asa member of the 
union, she will continue to be, what she has ever 
been, faithful and true. And if she could be satis- 
fied that the sacrifice was necessary for the good of 
the country, she could in that find ample consolation. 
To insvlent and unfounded pretension, she can yield 
nothing to the cause of patriotism and the union, 
everything. 

{After a flourish against the tariff and the bankrupt 
law, and a recommendation that the legislature 
should hold its sessions in summer instead of winter, 
the governor closes by an appeal in favor of the re- 
volutionists of Rhode Island, and an expression of gra- 
titude for the favor with which he has been repeat- 
edly honored by the people of Maine, as this will be 
his last annual message.] 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Gov. Morron’s Speecu. Marcus Morton deliver- 
ed his inaugural address as the governor of Massa- 
chusetts, before the legislature of that state on the 
21st. ultimo. Ele says. 

“Never before was the industry of man throughout 
the world, rewarded with such universal plentiful- 
ness. Yet we have reason to fear that privation and 
distress never were greater or more widely spread. 
While some are burdened with superfluities, many 
others are pining in want. And while some are re- 
Joicing in freedom, others bow under the oppressor’s 
yoke, or reluctantly submit to the despot's chain .— 
Can such a state of civil society be in harmony with 
the will of him who created us all of one flesh and 
blocd? Does it not cry aloud for melioration? And 
although all these evils do not exist in their most 
aggravated form in this country, yet even here, in 
our own favored commonwealth, we have abundant 
evidence that the great christian precept, ‘“‘whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you do you 
even soto them,” and the corresponding political doc- 
trine of the equality of man, are not duly and practi- 
cally N 

While a munificent father has most bountifully 
supplied every thing which can contribute to the com- 
fort and happiness of the great human iamily, the 
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tron shows that there is ample room for improvement 
and reform. 

The identity of the human race and the fraternity 
of mankind are the bases of the great religious and 
political principle of equality. On this the philan- 
thropist and statesman found their hopes of the pro- 
gressive improvement of humanity. All men are 
equal before God. And the state of civil society 
which approximates the nearest to general equality 
among its members, is most promotive of content- 
ment and happiness; while that which departs most 
widely from it, is most productive of evil passions and 
wretchedness. Where there are some very rich, 
there will be many very poor. And those civil insti- 
tutions, which have the greatest tendency to prevent 
or mitigate the extremes of conditions, are the best 
adapted to secure the high object for which govern- 
ment is instituted—the greatest happiness of the 
whole. 

Perfect equality. moral, social or pecuniary, is not 
attainable. God created men with unequal physical 
and intellectual powers, and thereby the better adapt- 
ed them to the ever varying duties and employments 
of life. This diversity of talents operating throughout 
the infinite variety of human affairs, produces the 
greatest harmony of action; and is doubtless the best 
calculated to promote the general happiness. Civil 
institutions should aim to encourage each one faith- 
fully to employ his talents in that sphere of action to 
which he is best adapted, and in which he will 
contribute the most to the welfare of himself and his 
fellow-creatures. And this end can best be attained 
by securing to every one the fruits of his own indus- 
try. This, with an equal distribution of intestate 
property among heirs, furnishes the most effectual 
cuaranty against that gross inequality of social con- , 
dition which is not only inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of human brotherhood, but subversive of those 
equal political rights which are basis of our civil in- 
stitutions. Could the acquisitions of individuals be 
limited to the value of their contributions, there 
would be little danger of those extremes which are 
alike unfavorable to the christian, moral and political 
well-being of society. And although too much inter- 
ference of government in private transactions is dan- 
gerous, yet general jaws, silently operating in favor 
of these principles, would be alike safe and salutary. 

The right of every man to a voice, and an equal 
voice, in the government over him, is a natural and 
innate right. It does not depend upon the accident 
or birth, or the possession of property. It is not the 
grant of his fellow-man, but the immediate gift of 
God, who created, in his own image, all men“. 

The governor then remarks that there has been un- 
righteous and oppressiv interference with the rights 
of voters, by overbearing partizans, and suggests the 
expediency of attempting a remedy. 

But, «25s he, we must not forget that the surest and 
most ellectual means of preserving the purity of elec- 
tions, and the beauty and excellence of our govern- 
ment, is the universal diffusion of mental and moral 
light. Education 1s better than penal statutes. and 
will, in a great measure, supercede prisons and peni- 
tentiaries. 

He defends the right to entire treedom of religion, 
and remarks that both religion and morality are bet- 
ter promoted by kindness and persuasion than by se- 
verity and coercion: and cites the temperance refor- 
mation in support of the position. 

He thinks that the taxes collected by the general 
government bear more heavily on the poor in propor- 
tion to ability than on the rich, and that even in the 
direct taxation by the state government, the property 
of those who have but little, is assessed higher in 
proportion to value than that of those who have much. 
He suggests therefore a reduction of the poll tax, and 
inasmach as no man should be deprived of a vote by 
the negligence of an assessor, he proposes to levy by 
law a small poll tax on every inhabitant. 

He urges the innportance of a reduction of the 
public expenditures, and reminds the legislature that 
he and they have been elected witb a view to the 
reformation of abuses. 

State debt. 

“The income of the state, derived principally 
from the sources above referred to, gradually in- 
creased fora number of years, till from two hun- 
dred thousand, it rose to five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum. And although it is now 
somewhat reduced, still it is more than double what 
it was twenty years ago. But notwithstanding the 
rapid increase of our revenue, our expenditures in- 
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creased more rapidly; and the state now owes a debt 
of one million two hundred thousand dollars, for mo- 
ney which, during the last eight years, it has expend- 
ed over and above its receipts; and five million dol- 
Jars on the scrip or notes which it has issued, and for 
which it holds the securities of several rail road 
corporations. 

+ 1 a 2 

Of all the contrivances ever invented to impove- 
rish the people, to eat out their substance, and bind 
upon them perpetual burdens grievous to be borne, 
that of a public debt is the most effectual and un- 
failing. How many unnecessary and profligate ex- 
penditures have been incurred—how many useless 
and pernicious enterprizes have been undertaken— 
how many unrighteous and bloody wars have been 
waged, by nations and states, on resources derived 
from loans. But for these, how many crimes against 
humanity would have been restrained or wholly 
avoided! 

Great Britain, which boasts of her love of liberty 
and justice, and claims to be the most enlightened 
nation of the old world, now owes a debt of more 
than thirty-five hundred millions of dollars, upon 
which she is obliged to pay every year an interest of 
at least one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


$- a a 


What an oppressive and grinding burden upon the; 


people of that nation! This debt is the accumula- 
tion of ages. How many millions of industrious 
people are reduced to the lowest poverty and ex- 
tremest privation, to pay the interest on a debt con- 


tracted by some former generation. 
8 a a 2 s 
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I therefore present to your consideration the pro- 
priety of proposing an amendment to our constitu- 
tion, restricting the power of the legislature to bor- 
row money, except in case of invasion or iusurrec- 
tion, to a Jimited and certain sum.” 

He thinks that most of the bank disasters have 
arisen from the loaning of large portions of the ca- 
pital to directors and officers; says that the relations 
of borrower and lender can never be safely confided 
in the same person, and suggests the expediency of 
requiring the directors to keep their books always 
open tothe inspection of the stockholders and that 
they should state in the returns of their condition, 
the amount loaned to each director. 

He advocates the abolition of capital punishment 
and the general amelioration of the criminal code, 
remarking that crimes are most numerous where 
penalties are most severe. 

He says, that if joint stock companies derive any 
advantage from corporate powers, equal justice re- 
quires that all partnerships should be entitled to the 
same. He therefore recommends a general law by 
which all associations for every species of business 
may be entitled to corporate powers by recording in 
a suitable office their articles of agreement, and 
giving due publicity, provided however, that all the 
members be personally responsible for the debts of 
the association. He says that experience so far as 
tried, viz: in cases of religious societies, libraries, 
lyceums, proprietors of general fields, tenants in 
common of lands, wharves, and other real estate, is 
in favor of tbis measure, no inconveniences having 
arisen. 

In conclusion he recommends that the laws be 
few and simple, and says there is more danger of too 
much than of too little Jegislation. 


NEW YORK. 
The comptroller's report is of great length. 
Debt of the state of New York, Jan. 1343. 
The debt of the state on the 30th September, 
1842, and the amount required to pay the annual in- 
terest thereon, is as follows: 


Ain't interest. 
General fund and rail 


road debts, 5,124,389 282,928 
Canal debts, 9,613,359 1,058,692 
Total, $24,737,749 1,341,620 
Means of the Erie & 
Champlain canal debt, 1,407,666 


Total debt on 30th Sept. $23,330.082 


The amountof stock issued to rail road and ca- 
nal companies is 85, O35, 700, and of this sum 83.512. 
700 bus fallen upon the treasury by the failure of 
three of the companies to meet their engagements, 
Jeaving a balance of $1,720,000 on which the re- 
spective companies continue to pay the interest. 

The state stock is held as follows: 

$10,833,776 09 


By foreigners, 
„ citizens of other states, 1,126,758 20 
14,038,540 15 


ac (23 of New York, 
$25,999,074 44 
The revenue and expenses of the state, for the 
past year, have been as follows: 
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Finances of the state of New York. 
Paid. 

For maintaining the finished canals. and interest on 
the debt of all the canals, except old Eric and 
Champlain, ` $1,529,838 17 

Paid from treasury for all sums 
charged upon the general fund, ex- 
clusive of temporary loans, 917,367 79 

Total payment for all state purposes, 52, 447, 205 96 
Received. 
For tolls, surplus wa: 
ters, &c. on the fin- 
ished canals, includ- 
ing the Genesee 
Valley to Dansville, 81, 798,692 78 
Payments in the trea- 
sury on account of 
general fund, exclu- 
sive of temporary 
loans, and $200,000 
recived from the ca- 
nalfund, 443,215 95 
i — 92, 241.908 73 
| Deficiency in rev. to pay annual charges $205,297 23 
1 he estimate of the receipts and expenditures for 
the ensuing year is as follows: 
Expenditures. 

Interest on canal debts, including Erie 

and Champlain debt, and all treasury 


debts, $1,390,193 14 
Maintenance of canal, same as last 

year, 627,571 00 
Payments for general fund, same as last 

year, decucting interest on debts in- 

cluded above, 700,899 00 


$2,697,663 14 
Reccipts. 
From tolls, same as last 
year, $1,798,692 00 
On account of general 
fund. do. 443,215 00 
Interest on Erie and 
Champlain canal loans 
and deposites, 


72 00 


82.241.979 00 


Deficiency in revenues to pay annual 
expenses, 455,084 14 
The foilowing are the remarks of the Comptroller 

in relation to the financial affairs of the state: 

“In view of the financial condition of the city of 
New York, of the state, and of the whole union, is 
it wise, or even safe, to increase the debt another 
dollar. except to fulfil existing obligations: It is not 
now a question whether the completion of a canal 
will be beneticial to a particular section; but it is a 
question of solvency or insolvency—it has become 
purely a question of finance. The state has already 
expended more than ten millions of dollars on unpro- 
ductive works—the principal part of this capital is 
buried beyond the hope of resurrection. The im- 
pulse of internal improvements and local interest, 
regardless of the condition of the finances, has 
pressed the state to the very brink of dishonor 
and bankruptcy. These interests must now yield to a 
necessity growing out of their own excesses—to the 
irresistible power of a waning credit and a deficient 
revenue.” 

The Comptroller further states, that in the present 
condition of things, it is impossible to make new 
loans on the faith of the state. The tolls and mill 
tax are pledged for existing debts, and to create new 
loans will involve new taxes. 

The people of 


KENTUCKY. 

Governor LETCUER's MESSAGE, which was trans- 
mitted to the legislature on Dec. 31st, took a general 
view of the condition of the country, its abundant 
natural blessings with the multplied afflictions and 
ruin thathas been brought about by abortive financial 
experiments of the general government, and antici- 
pates that no permanency will be established until a 
well regulated national bank shall have been furnish- 
ed or some system of financial regulation adopted by 
congress. He apprehends the exchequer scheme 
would prove a no better contrivance than have those 
schemes which have preceded it. 

Kentucky have borne themselves firmly and nobly. 
Economy, industry and retrenchment have been the 
order of the day among them and it is hoped that the 
great crisis has passed. Recommends forbearance 
on the part of the creditor portion of community. 
The banks resumed specie payments on the Ist of 
June last, and have sustained themselves without 
difficulty. Their specie on hand is larger in the ag- 
gregate than at the period of their resumption. They 
are believed to be as sound as any in the union and 


have afforded, though in a limited dezree, no inconsi- 
derable assistance to tho community. Under no cir- 
cumstances whatever should another suspension of 
specie payments be ever again allowed. They are 
ina condition to safely increase their circulation 
should the business of the country require it. 

The crops have in no preceding year, been ever 
more abundant. 

en my message at the commencement of the last 
session, it was stated. that the sum borrowed for in- 
ternal improvement purposes. and for which bonds 
had been issued on behalf of the state—exclusive of 
those issued to the board of education and commis 
stoners of the sinking fund—amounted to the sum of 
83,401,500, of which 9115.000 was at an interest of 
five per cent., and 62,886,500 at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum. Since that time, bonds and scrip 
have been issued bearing an interest of six per cent. 
to the amount of $501,283, making the actual debt 
of the state 83.902, 783. as will be seen from a state- 
ment made by the secretary of state and annexed to 
this communication. , 

It will also appear by that statement, that 861 283 
of the mereased indebtedness of the state the past 
year, has been incurred for the repair of the Lesing- 
ton and Ohio rail road, leaving 8437, 000, expended 
for public improvements other than the rail road. 

The act of the last session authorized the expendi- 
ture of $420,000 for the rivers and roads, and 
$100,000 for the repair of the rail road; and direct- 
ed the governor to issue the bonds of the state for 
those amounts, subject, however, to the condition, 
that the emount issued should not exceed the te- 
sources of the sinking fund, to pay the interest theres 
on. In consequence of that proviso im the act, and. 
under the advice of the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, the whole amountof the appropriation of 
last session has not been issued. 

And I take the occasion here te state, that. in es- 
timating the resources of the sinking fund to pay the 
interest on the public debt, the legislature doubtless 
acted on the supposition, that the act of 17th of Fe- 
bruary, 184l—which was limited to two years— 
would be re-enacted and eontinued in force for at 
least several ycars after that period. The increase 
of the public debt authorized by the Jaws of the two 
last sessions, was based on that presumption. And it 
is very clear. indeed must be palpably evident to 
every one who will look into the subject for a single 
moment. that without the eontinuance of that act, 
more especially as there isa falling off within the 
last year in the aggregate value of property assessed 
for taxation of thirty millions of dollars—the re- 
sources of the sinking fund will be insufficient to 
meet the interest of the public debt. I deem it un- 
necessary at present to give the details showing the 
correctness of this opinion. It will be seen by the 
annual report of the commissioners of the sinking 
fund, which will shortly be laid before you, exhibita 
ing the several amounts received and disbursed the 
present year, and an estimate of the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the next year. 


It affords me great satisfaction to say, the interest, 
as it accrued on the public debt, has been punctually 
paid, without the delay of a single day up to the lst 
of January, 1842, und that our credit deservedly 
stands as high abroad as that of any state in the un- 
ion. 

The renovation of the Lexington and Ohio rail 
road, in virtue of an appropriation of the last legis- 
lature, is now in active progress. It would have 
been finished by the last of November, but for the 
failure of some of the contractors to de liver timbers 
in due time. The locomotive engines have bees 
purchased and delivered; and the work has been 
thus far remarkably well executed; and when com- 
pleted—which will be in afew weeks—the road 
will be very serviceable to the public as well as pro- 
fitable to the state. 

The controversy with the Schuylkill bank of Phi- 
ladelplia, growing out of the stiypendous fraud per- 
petrated by that institution on the Bank of Kentucky 
—in which the state is very materially interested— 
is still undecided. A suit in chancery authorized by 
aspecial actof the last Pennsylvania legislature, 
embracing the whole subject matter in dispute and 
bringing all the offending parties before the court, is 
now in vigorous prosecution. I am advised aspeedy 
and favorable decision, without any doubt, may be 
expected.“ 

Our portion of the proceeds of the public lands 
under an act of congress, amounting to the sumcf 
$24,731 31, has been received. It is to be regretted 
that this act, shortly afler it went into operation, 
was repealed, by which, as I think, we have. with 
other states, been deprived of our just rights, but I 
trust only for a very short period. i 

The duty of re-apporlioning the state into ten con- 
gressional districts is next referred to. a recommer- 
dation made to urgently memorialize Pongress to re. 
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move the obstructions in the Ohio and Mississippi ri- 
vers, which have produced and are still causing such 
immense sacrifices of life and property. The law 
creating the oflice of second auditor, which now ex- 
pires, should be re-enacted. The report of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction will hereafter be 
presented. The slow progress of and strenuous op- 
position to the establishment of common schools in 
every quarter of the state, indicates defectiveness in 
the system. Amendments and modifications are re- | t 
commended so as to remove its obnoxious features. 
The annual report of the board of interhal im- 
provement will hereafter be laid before the legisla- 
ture. The certainty and safety of the slack water 
navigation on Green and Kentucky rivers have been 
tested beyond question even at the lowest stage of 
water. The improvements of Licking river have 
been discontinued. The turnpikes are badly man- 
aged and require regulation. Their whole proceeds 
for year ending 10th Dec. have been only $11,978. 
Admonishes against any increase of state debt for 


Let us look to the payment of the existing debt with- | 
out turning to the right or to the left. Let us con- 


upon elevated ground. 
ularly alive to the obligations of good faith; they are 


honor, its character and its glory. They wish to 
pay what they owe, 
repudiation in every form and shape, and never will, 
I venture to assert, allow it an abiding place in Ken- 


sion upon this subject. What is the character of a 
repudiating state worth 
ple of the whole civilized world? 


posterity. Repudiation and Kentucky are words not | 
made for each other. Our character now stands 
without blot or stain before the world, and 1 must 
say, is worth preserving at all hazards. 
verily believe, are the sentiments and feelings of 
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Statement showing the amount Fe. of stale bonds issued 


of education, $851,000; amount of six per cent. 
bonds issued to the same, 
sued to board of edneation, $917,500; amount of six 
per cent. bonds issued to the commissioners of the 
sinking fund, 520,000; aggregate amount issued to 


sinking fund, $937.500. 


ever. in Madrid, was Mr. Milton, representative of 
the United States. 


i ; F | on one side you saw furniture of the austerest sim- 
purposes of internal improvement. The state is plicity y 
Š ? 


not in a condition to justify a further expenditure. i ance spoke of severe labor, whilst the solemn coun- 
tenance of Washington was seen upon the wall, 
looking down upon 
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But our episodes have consumed so much space 
that we must break off abruptly our account of the 
good society in Madrid—its diplomacy,—only adding 
that there our minister, sir Arthur Ashton, reigns 
more absolute than the Ambassador of the Grand 
Monarque, the Duke d’Harcourt did when he helped 
Louis the Fourteenth’s grandson to the throne of 
Spain: and that the representative of France, the 
Duke de Glucksberg, is obliged to adopt the witty 
recommendation of the famous diplomatist, Count 
de Rayneval, Contentons nous de regarder, c est deja 
beaucoup de bien voir.” There is no hope for France 
as long as the Queen's trecillo® consists exclusively 
of the Queen Isabella, the Regent, Minister Gon- 
zales, Arguelles “the divine,” sir Arthur Aston, and 
above all, that all-killing diplomatist, Mrs. Scott. 

[ Court Journal. 


to the board of education and commissioners of the 
sinking fund. 
Amount of five per cent. bonds issued to the board 


$65.500; total amount is- 


he board of education and commissioners of the 


JAMES HARLAN, secrelary of state. 
December 24, 1842. 
MIS HI., AN EOUs. 
SOCIETY IN MADRID. 


The most singularly interesting diplomatist, how- ceed 
„A favorite gaine at cards much in vogue in Spin 


His house was divided into two: and in kaly. 


— 


TONNAGE. 
Registered tonnage of the United States, with the number 
of tons entered and cleared, distinguishing the Ameri- 


‘ 
writing tables and secretaries, whose appear- 


them. As you advanced to ano- 


ce earned energies and all our means to rid the ther part of the house, the finest lustres hung over can from the foreign. 
of embarrassment, Me once more place her your head; your feet pressed down carpets only wor- TONNAGE ENTERED. TONNAGE CLEARED. 
ur constituents are partic- | thy of the red heels of the time of the Grand Monar- Registered ton ge Amer. Foreign. Amer, Foreign, 
h ti : : 3 que. Still further in-doors, the aspect of things 1321 765.039 81.526 804,947 83.073 
honest in all their transactions; lofty in their bear- grew more eccentric—birds were found Aying about | 1322 737,961 100,541 813,718 97.490 
ing, and closely wedded to the commonwealth, ils | the rooms, lizards crawling on the floor; a stuffed 1223 755.271 119.463 819.761 119.740 
negro opened you the door; the head of a woman, | 1833 859,033 102,367 919 278 102 532 
and to owe no more; they scorn suspended by a silver chain, at night threw great 1836 992 105 ra 90 . 
1 5 i her e as pa 1827 918.361 137.539 930,542 131.250 
„ À : ral lamp e alcove . . 1823 656,000 863,331 150,223 7,404 151.030 
sree eee 13 ! by the unanimous | walls, covered with black velvet, were nailed the | 1829 630.142 872,949 130,743 944.799 133,006 
of both houses of the legislature, at its last ses- yellow Brazilian butterflies, hunting-horns. rusty ar-| 1830 576 41 967.277 131,900 971.760 133.436 
; mour. the horns of bulls, and the antlers of stags. | 183 620 451 922.952 281.948 372.504 271,994 
in the 0 of the peo- | There might yon see the owner of the house lying 1-32 636930 949,622 4205 15 387.505 
ur constituents | ; 1 i i 1333 750 026 1111,441 496.795 1.142.160 497.039 

in a h jock instead of a bed. his ewer a tortoise- l ' - ' 

Hn ay hard pressed, but never can be induced vo- shell Te 1 à Pean shawl. Mr. Milton 1831 eae Loran 5 1055 577.700 
untarily to bring disgrace upon themselves or their had man- 5 oie „„ : 1335 835.821 13526 l. 400.517 630,524 
dial iy eccentric habits, of which the least amus-| 1836 897 774 1.255.384 650213 1,315,523 674.721 
ing to his neighbours was sounding the horn in the | 1837 $10.447 1,299,720 765.703 1,266,622 604.466 
middle of the night, or firing pistols at the reflection | 1838 822 591 1.302.974 592.110 1,408,761 604,166 
Th I of his face in the mirrors. It would be impossible | 1839 834 244 1.491.279 624.814 1,477,928 611,839 
ese, I to give you a full account ef one-half of what this 1840 899 764 1,576,916 712,363 1.646.009 706.484 
eccentric diplomatist said and did; but take this an-| 1841 945,803 1,631,909 736.144 1.634.156 738.849 


every human being in the state. Let us always 
maintain that character. Let our renowned com- 
monwealth keep herself covered with a moral ar- 
mour that shall forever remain unpolluted by the 
vile touch of repudiation. Let her be so upright in 
all her actions, and so discreet in the management of 
her public affairs, that the humblest citizen she may 
have when he crosses the borders of the state, shall 
fee] proud to acknowledge himself a Kentuckian. 


May the day never come when he shall be ashamed diplomatists and toreros in the hall. 


to own his country.“ 


Statement showing the actual amount. Ce. of the public General Mina!“ 
debt of the state of Kentucky to the 24th day of Decem- | swords to the principal toreros, 


ber, 1842. 
Present amount of debt, 
As reported last year, 


Actual increase, 
Of which there was issued for the repair 
of the rail road, 


$3,902,837 | a furious bull. 
, 3,401,500 | of the whole party, 


The table presents the following results for twelve 


ecdote for an instance:—One day he assembled his 
years, from 1830 to 1841— 


habitual friends, the secretaries of embassies, to 


whom he added all the famous toreros, the heroes of REGISTERED. TONS ENTERED. = TONS CLEARED. 
the bull-fight. He presented himself to the young Tonnage. Amer. Foreign. Amer. Foreign. 
diplomatists all the primeras espadas, the picadores, the | 1830 576,471 967,227 131,900 971.760 133 436 
banderilleros, with the famous Montes at their head; 1841 915 803 1.631.909 736,144 1.634.156 738.819 
and he set these gentry to carouse over a skin of lus- „ J ae 
cious Spanish wine. After a dinner of stupendous Inc'se 369,332 664.632 _ 604214 662,306 605,413 
proportions with his diplomatic guests, he assembled| br et. 64 687 457 68 482 
He thencried| This gives a remarkable increase in the forcign tans 


trading to the United States, and is ascribed to the effect 
of the proclamation of Gen. Jackson, ia October, 1830, 
pursuant te an vet of Congress, to the effect that British 
vessels and their cargoes were admitted on entry from 
the igi as. provinces, and colonies of Great Britain. 


out to his people“ Open the doors, and introduce 
Milton threw precipitatcly five 
and remained alone 
in the middie of the hall, into which at once rushed 
It is impossible to depict the dismay 


not excepting Montes. The Sapes or Puli Laxns. Purchase money received 


for the sales of public lands for 13 successive vears: 


— wild diplomatist, nothing daunted, pulls the red cloak , : 5 117 fe 
$501,283 | off the torero’s back and awaits the attack of Mina EN e 76 1 „ 65 
with drawn sword; the bull charges furiously; Nil- 1832 3.115.376 09 1839 6.464550 78 
64,283 ton leaps aside and the bull passes him and returns | 1833 4.972.254 81 1840 2.759.638 23 
— — | to the charge; upon which the diplomatist five times 1831 6.099 931 04 1841 1.463,64 00 


For other purposes of improvement, 
Of which there was issued un- 


$437,006 waves the scarlet cloak now here, now there, before 


15.999.801 11 
25 167833 05 


1335 1812 1st 3 qr. 1,079, 360 00 


the eyes oſ the enraged und deluded bull. At this 1836 


der the act of 1841, 860,000 feat the Spaniards became wild with enthusiasm, — — 

Special acts, to Hulme and and, jumping over the balustrade with Montes at Total 881,455,717 83 
Stoughton, 8,000 their head, they begin to attack with science the fu- — 

— m — 77,000 | rious beast. But Milton is always in the van, untill JNSTRUCTING SENATORS IN CONGRESS. 

—— — in the pursuit he tumbles on his back: set on his legs A correspondent in the Richmond Whig, not ae 


Issued under the appropriation of 3d 
March, 1842, of $420,000, 
Leaving unappropriated, 


Appropriated for the repair of the rail 


road, $100,000 
This amount expended, 64,283 
Leaving unappropriated, $35,717 
Amount bearing an interest of 5 per et. $515,000 
Amount at an interest of 6 per cent. 3,387,783 
43,902,783 


Under the act of the last session $38,500 of the 6 
ears 6 per cent. bonds have been exchanged for 
onds payable in 30 years, which has reduced the 15- 

sue of 6 ycar bonds from $609,590, to $571,000. la 
making the exchange, a bond for 8500 issued under 
the act of February 22, 1839, was included, reducing 
that issue fm $33,000 to FONE : 

J 


MES HARLAN, 
December 24, 1812. Secretary of skate. 


$360,000 | he misses his quarry 
60,000 but at the next turn of the animal lays him dead al 
— — |his feet with one blow. 
$420,000 | immortal as 


at once by the quadrilla, he recommences the battle; 
wich the first aim oſ bis sword, 


pressed with a due reverence for the Virginia legis- 
lature, which has this winter, as usual, been instruct- 
ing the senators in congress upon matters and things 
in general, sends the following to the editors: 


Swamp Slashes, Henrico, January 18, 1843. 

I live in the country, and therefore hear but little 
news: but it is generally reportec in my neighbor- 
hood that our legislature is going to instruct the 
court martial which i§ to try captain Mackenzie to 
find him guilty. Please let us know if such is really 
the fact. Yours, respectfully, J. G. 
ED 

BANK STATISTICS. 
es 

A statement contained in a New York paper, 
assumes it as 9 remarkable fact, that the dis- 
tress which is alleged to exist throughout the coun- 
try, prevails precisely in proportion to the degree in 
which banking has been pushed in the different sec- 
lions. That this cause has had a powerful influence 
in creating those difficulties, we all know, but that 
other aud in some places, quite as influential causes 
may be found for the existing distress, is equally true 


This feat rendered Milton 
his poetic namesake in the minds of the 
madrillenos, and when he first appeared again at the 
public bull-fight, the loveliest manolas threw their 
nosegays of orange-flowers on his head, while their 
male relatives doffed their beaver sombreros amidst 
shouts of vivas. When I tell you that this singular 
diplomatist was wont to put on the costume and ha- 
bits of the contrabandista and disappear into the 
| mountains and sierras, where he has been seen rid- 
ing with a manola on his crupper and a blunderbuss 
on his thigh,—when you hear this, you will easily 
imagine you have not heard the most singular of his 
adventures; but perhaps you will feel still more as- 
tonished when you are told that, in society, Mr. Mil- 
ton was a most amiable member, and that in politics 
he displayed a vast fund of knowledge, exquisite dip- 
lomatic tact, and those elevated as well as extended 
views, which distinguish men of genius. Washing- 
ton Irving, who late,y succeeded Mr. Milton, only 
stayed an instant, but much is hoped; from, him on 
his return. 


` 
~ 
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Several of the eastern states for instance have more] ber, 1841. The progress of banking capital since 1803, 


banks, more banking capital, more bank paper in cir- 
culation, than those states where the distress is most 
grievous, yet have comparatively experienced little 
embarrassment. It is of deep interest to the country 
to ascertain the true cause of existing evils in order 
to avoid similarevils hereafter. Let the banking in- 
stitutions bear their proportion of the responsibility 
but it would be unjust as well as unwise to attri- 
bute the disasters of these times exclusively to them. 
They are no great favorites of ours, in any shape, 
yet they are to a certain extent useful. The idea of 
doing without them in the present state of the world 
we consider to be utterly idle. The people will not 
do without them if they could, - and it is folly to be 
making them more odious than they are, in the eyes 
of the unthinking. 


After assuming the ground we notice above, rela- 
tive to banks generally, the writer alluded to produ- 
ces a Strange illustration of his position. We like 
his facts, though how he twists them round to get at 
his conclusion—or rather to substantiate his premises 
it is difficult to imagine. 

“As a mark of the general prosperity of Massachu- 
setts, and the actual results of the popular industry, 
we give the following returns of the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank; showing the number of depositors and 
the tolal population of each town. 

Savas Bank or Massacuvusetts, 1843. 
No. of de- Total Amount ef Dividends 


pesitors. population. deposites, for the year. 
Andover, 282 5207 47.662 62 2.125 21 
Barnstable, 385 4.301 72.026 00 3.580 35 
Boston, 15.025 93,353 2.360.212 41 87,125 04 
Suffolk, (Bos.) 1.521 2.390 274,651 89 9,556 72 
Cambridge, 315 8409 38.685 60 4, 258 80 
Canton, 162 1,995 19.426 40 733 90 
Dedham, 874 3,290 140,796 57 5,128 22 
Fairhaven, 153 3,951 25.352 91 1.382 32 
Fall River, 1.525 6,738 332,665 47 20,266 26 
Greenfield. 162 1.756 17.832 27 1,139 11 
Gloucester, 235 6.350 18 257 49 699 
Haverhill, 643 4.336 82.377 21 3.795 73 
Hingham, 712 3.564 132,998 45 6, 198 71 
Lowell, 2,768 20,796 473.375 00 16.018 60 
Lynn, 447 9,369 41.203 44 1.957 40 
Concord, 569 1.784 88,939 66 2877 78 
Nantucket, 271 9.012 44.350 40 2.159 23 
New Bedford, 1,427 12.087 270.466 91 16,438 40 
Newburyport, 2,266 7.161 363.576 53 14, 391 18 
Newton, 91 3351 4,840 05 
Ply mouth, 1,406 5,281 222,132 58 10 506 58 
Roxbury, 515 9,089 56.719 10 2.816 12 
Salem, 3.691 15,082 631.539 43 30.520 45 
Salisbury, 444 2.739 535.203 79 2.065 04 
Scituate, 517 83.836 47,506 43 2.422 89 
Springtield, 299 10.965 51.269 77 2.203 47 
Taunton, 1.250 7,645 206316 76 10 402 47 
Charlestown, 1,118 11,484 165.432 17 6.436 05 
Braintree, 194 2.163 21.604 67 951 78 
Worcester, 3.327 7.499 587.379 65 19,138 67 


qe — — 


s 42.587 284,086 6,900,451 70 282.231 18 
Amounting in 1838, 869,392 00 35,772 00 


Increase, 6 031,059 70 216.469 18 
Here is an increase in four years of §6,100,000 of 
the small deposites among a population of less than 
300,000 souls. What country, or what section of a 
country, can show such prodigious results of general 
prosperity? Let the 26,000,000 of starving paupers 
in England who all go to pamper the overgrown 
wealth of the stockholders, ponder upon this. Let 
the advocates of a national debt in this country con- 
sider where would now be that $7,000,090, if the 43,- 
000 industrious depositors had been obliged to pay a 
tax to discharge a national debt contracted abroad. 
Instead of its profitable employment among them- 
selves through the agency of the Savings Bank, it 
would long since have been dissipated in the support 
perhaps ot the fox hounds of the same English oli- 
garchy. The advocates for protection, and the friends 
of free trade, will do well to consider, that during 
the last four years of the lowest tariff, and the great- 
est alledged distress in all business, the distributive 
wealth deposited in the savings bank of Massachu- 
setts increased from less than 8900, 000 to over §6,- 
900,000. In the town of Rowell, alledged to be 
ruined by a low tariff, out of a gross population of 
20,000, three thousand are depositors to the extent of 
a an average of 3159 each. This result has 

en produced in years of low tarif, when the man- 
ufactures of the U. States came in fair competition 
with English goods. 

MassacuuserTs Banus. It appears from the re- 
port of the Massachusetts bank commissioners, that 
the number of banks in the state now in operation, 
is 105; twenty-four of which are in Boston, with a 
capital of $17,110,000, and the residue out of Bos- 
ton, with a capital of 514, 280,000. Total banking 
capital in the state, on the Ist ult. $31,390,000; which 
shows a decrease. since 1837, of $6,890,000. A de- 
crease of $1,550,000 has taken place since Decem- 


is thus stated: 

In 1803 the bank capital of the common- 
wealth was 

sy 1803 to 1816 it continually increas- 
ed to 

From 1816 to 1817 it was reduced to 

From 1817 to 1820 it continually increas- 
ed to 

From 1820 to 1821 it was reduced to 

From 1821 to 1829 it continually increas- 
ed to 

From 1829 to 1830 it was reduced to 

From 1830 to 1837 it continually increas- 


9.995 969 


11,475.000 
9,293 050 


10,600,000 
9 800,000 


20,490,000 
19,295,000 


ed to 38,280,000 
From 1837 to this time, December, 1843, 
it has been continually reduced to 31,390,000 


The amount of bank loans has decreased, from 
Sept. 1841, to Oct. 1842, from 847, 553,960 66, to 
$44,610,391 18; and is less, says the Boston Daily 
| Advertiser, than it has been at the time at the annual 
rcturns any time since 1832. 


Mame. 
bank commissioners of Maine that the amount of 
bank capital of that state in the beginning of 1838 
was 95.458, 750, and of circulation $1,696,000 The 
amount of capital at the present time is $3,314,000, 
and of circulation 31, 106,000. 

The following is a return of the banks of the state 
of Maine, January, 1843, and June 1842: 

Bawxs or Maie, Jan. 1843, anp June, 1842. 
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It appears from the late report of the! Deduct notes held by banks 


| 


Liabilities. June, 1842. Jan. 1843. 
Capital stock paid in 3,364,000 3,314 000 
Bills in circulation 1,232,245 1,106,261 
Nett profits on hand 160,707 104,160 
Balances due other banks 75,062 65,364 | 

Ca sh deposited, &c. not bear- 

ing interest 561,223 542,017 
Cash deposited bearing inter- 

est 94,196 91.734 
Total am't due from banks 5,487,435 5,224, 136 

Resources. 

Gold, silver, &c. in banks 184,041 175,301 
Real estate 211,118 256,148 
Bills of banks in this state 91,798 75,374 
Bills of banks elsewhere 24,491 28,148 
Balances due from other 

banks 275,618 283,501 
Due to the banks, excepting 

balances 4,700,363 4,405,660 
Total amount of resources of 

the Banks 5,387,435 5,224,136 


The rate of dividends declared by the banks, is a 
fraction less than three per cent. for six months.— 
The stockholders are borrowers to the amount of 
$799,283, which deducted from the capital, gives 
$2,514,717 as the real amount lent by them as bank- 
ers to the public. They have issued their credits to 
circulate as monoy to the extent of $1,166,261, for 
the use of which, the public pay near $100,000 per 
annum. LM. F. Herald. 


New YORK CHARTERED AND FREE BANKS. The 
table below will exhibit a comparative view of the 
resources and Jiabilities of all the chartered and free 
banks, for the last two years excluding the Lafayette 
Bank in the city of New York, the Watervliet Bank, 
the Clinton County Bank, the Bank of Lyons, also 
the North River Bank, whose charters have expired, 
and which have since gone into operation under the 
general bankrupt law, together withthe James Bank, 
the Farmers’ Bank of Malone, and the Manufactu- 
rers’ Bank, at Ulster, which last named association 
did not make any returns last year: 


Resources. 
lst Jun. 1842. Ist Jan. 1843. 
Loan and discounts, 54,543,073 52,557,724 
Real estate, 3,270,661 3.568,725 
Stocks and mortgages, 10,291,239 12,446,087 
Specie, 9,329 857 8,288,559 
Notes of other banks, 5,319,704 4,808,754 
Cash items, 1,595,167 2,272.658 
Due from banks, 8,512,547 4,279,981 
88.862, 248 $8,322,498 

Liabilities. 

, , Ist Jan. 1842. 1st Jan. 1843. 
Circulation, 13,949,504 11,860,900 
Loans, 117.032 188,164 
Due canal fund, 1,411,137 1,495,898 
Deposits, 17,063,774 18,723,030 
Due banks, 9,395 646 12,051,093 

41,937,892 44,319,065 
Add capital and profits, 46,925,155 44, 003,433 
88, 862,248 88,322,498 


The report of 81 Safety Fund Ranke exhibits 
nominal profits on hand to the amount of $3,259,772. 
On deducting therefrom the aggregate expenses and 
contribution to the fund amounting to $1,484,718, 
the balance will be $1,875,054, being a little over 6 
per cent. 

To determine the circulation of all the banks, the 
amount of notes of other banks contained in the state- 
ment should be deducted. 

This account would then stand in relation to the 
specie in the banks as ſollows,: 


The 131 banks which have made returns show the 
circulation to be 812.031.871 
Deduct notes held by banks, 4, 88 8,937 
Actual circulation, 7.142.884 
Specie, 8,477,076 

$1,334,192 


Bayxks IN THE sTATE OF New Yoru. The ag- 
gregate circulation of all the banks in the state, 13! 


in number is $12,931 871 
4,853,987 
7, 142,88 

Specie held by banks 8,477.07 


1,334,192 


7,279,560 
$4,631,353 
3,348,601 


Excess of specie over actual circulation 
Of which the 24 banks in the city of New 
York have specie 
Circulation of 24 banks 
Less notes held by 24 banks 
1,082,672 


Excess of specie over actual circulation 86, 196.88 
New Vonx Bang Sarety Funp. The comptrol- 
ler’s report gives the following statement of the 
Safety fund: 
The notes paid into the treasury by the banks 
which have commuted are on the following banks, 
viz:— 


Commercial Bank of Buffalo, §138.528 
Commercial Bank of Oswego, 140,330 
Watervliet Bank, 93.897 


Clinton County Bank, 76,679 


Lewis County Bank, 636 
Bank of Lyons, 95,545 
Lafayette Bank, 14 

$477,609 


The outstanding notes of the insolvent banks, and 
the time of failure of each, have been furnished as 
follows:— 

Commercial Bank of Buffalo, Nov. 15, 


1841, $488 257 
Commercial Bank of Oswego, Dec. 7, 

1841. 220,209 
Waterviiet Bank, March 9, 1832, 120,773 
Clinton County Bank, April 9, 1842, 150,203 
Bank of Lyons, Sept. 13, 1842, 100, 000 

$1,079 447 


It is provided in the act before referred to that 
these bills shall be redeemed from the safety fund, 
in the order in which the injunctions were served on 
the banks. In commuting, however, the contributing 
banks were allowed to pay in the notes of any bank 
which had been enjoined, without reference to the 
time of such injunction. 

If the amount paid hy the banks which have com- 
muted (5477, 609) be deducted from the amount of 
circulating notes as before given, ($1,079 447) it will 
leave outstanding to be redeemed from the safety 
fund the sum of 8601, 838. 

On the 9th of December, 1842, the amount of the 
capital of the bank fund in the hands of the com} trol- 
ler was as follows:— 

Sper cent Astor stock, $602,000, worth 
sa 


y 850.000 00 
Due from Union Colleze, 


20.000 00 
J. Palmer's bond und mortgage, 5,000 00 
570,000 00 
The follow ing sums are due from cer- 
tain banks: — 
On account of original 3 per 
cent. 27,324 67 
One halt per cent due from 
sundry banks, January 1, 
1842, 16,250 00 
Contributions of 16 banks, 
which have notcommuted, 13,200 00 
SST TA 


: $152,174 67 

The circulation of the Commercial Bank of Buffa- 
lo, which, is next tobe redeemed was 5488, 000 at the 
time the bank failed: 
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The amount redeemed by commutation ond other- crease in the circulation in Scotland is, no doubt, 


wise is $158,348, Icaving outstanding 8329, 152. 
Bank oF Kentucky ann BRANCHES. 
January, 1842. January, 1843. 


try, rents and wages being almost unifurmiy paid at 
the time of Martinmas. The drain of specie for 
this country does not as yet appear to influence the 


9,436,36 2,636,723 | 0 influ 
Bl 13 1.169,058 quantity held by the bank. a fact which arises from 
Kentucky bonds, 1,630,000 1,594,999 the want of employment of money in the channels of 
Specie, 669,247 810,024 | business.” 

Circulation, 1,614,827 1,586,595 _ Baxx or France. 
Deposites, 363,273 356,742] The following is a return of the Bank of France: 
Capital, 4,698,067 4,698.067 Bax Rx or FRAxcE, 25th Dec. 1842. 
„issued by Schuylkill Bank. 1,220,000 Debtor. Franes. 
The whole issues of capital by the Schuylkill | Notes in circulation, 994 254,652 
bank were 1,299,700, of which 79,700 have been Treasury accounts current, 136,102,896 
purchased. Sundry accounts current, 37,711,930 
NorTHERN Bank or KENTUCKY. Receipts ayable at sight, 2,010,000 
Dec. 31,1841. Dec. 31, 1842. | Capital of Bank, 67,900,000 
Capital paid, 52.987.200 2,887,200 Reserve according to law, 10,000, 000 
Immediate liabilities. A Reserve in landed property, 4,000,000 
Notes, 1,523,271 1.111,955 | Dividends to be paid, 5,219.14 
Deposites, 642,485 371,753 Outsanding drafts of branch banks, 452, 762 
3 Sundry accounts current, 1,271,827 
2,155,756 1,453,718 Bog 
Immediate means— 488,923,211 
5 609,399 18211 8 Creditor. 5 
’k and treas’ t 269,3 183,211 | Specie, „20d. 
ö 8 = Poca eek Commercial bills discounted, 158,324,772 
Due from banks, 1,317.621 828,674 Cash advanced on deposite of bullion, 4,720,600 
Excess liabilities, 838,235 655,034 Cash advanced on deposite of public se- 
Other resources— | curities, 16,497,032 
Notes discounted, 1,391,047 1,515,463 | Accounts current debtor, 27,783,541 
Bills of exchange, 1,388,691 1,018,616: Capital of the branch banks, 20,000,000 
Kentucky bonds, &c. 1,009,160 1,054,985 Reserved according to law, 10,000,000 
Due from state, 270,094 35,U90 Cash vested in public securities, 50,201,736 
Hotel and furniture of the bank, 4,000,000 
BANK OF THE a Missournt, Nov. 1842, anD Sund ries,- 136,880 
Ax. 1843. — 
P 1. Jun. 1. 480,923,211 
Aoa i 1 3 COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS REALIZED nine THE LAST 
Suspended debt, 146,315 147,739 l TARO 
Specie, 253,205 332,730 seein _ Francs. 
Circulation, 73,490 303,410 Commercial hills discounted, 250,090,600 
Deposits, 388,993 452, 828 Cash received from sundry accounts, 9.762.500 
; Cash advanced on bullion, 7,685,600 
Ouio Bangs? The following are the returns of the | Cash advanced on public securities, I, 003, 639,500 
banks of Ohio, to the Ist January, 1843, per auditor's Cash paid on sundry accounts, 1,003,556,700 
report: Received from the treasury, 119,106,500 
Banus oF ue 8 3 Deng. Faid to the treasury, 114,258,400 
pans., SCI. irc. eps. ` 
Franklin-hk, Colum. 139,405 47 270 76,357 50.140 th 1 3 
Clinton k, Colum. 461.413 107,725 263,033 109,095 , „ 582.180.500 
Bank of Xenia, 124.896 26294 85,193 55.297 | Cash paid, 2,180, 
25 of ee 319,057 46,122 171,050 45,542 — 
V TOBACCO CONTRACTS. 
Clairsville, 82.023 12.613 9.084 10,953 5 ee 
Com. bk. Cincinnati, 1,002253 43.591 60,053 205.022 The Moniteur Parisien states, that the tenders to 
Bk. of Mt. Pleasant, 32.076 7.463 8,465 393 supply the government with 4,890,000 pounds of Vir- 
Bink of Dayton, 27.771 10.342 14,453 1,116 ginian leaf tobacco, 7,000,000 ditto of Kentucky leaf, 
Bank of Sandusky, 185.650 40,714 175,029 37.330 4,400,000 ditto of Maryland leaf, and 80.000 ditto of 
Bank of Marietta, 173.360 16.162 41.601 7.408 Havana leaf, to be delivered at Paris or at Havre, 
Western Reserve bk, 133.589 34.414 19.705 16.202 were opened before the minister of finance on Tues- 
Teank of Geauga, 135.361 10.456 13.563 16.90 day last, when Mr. Brown, a Liverpool merchant, 
Bank of Norwalk, 175.510 47.209 22,994 79.510 was declared the lowest bidder for the three first ar- 
Latayetic bk of Cin, 830,590 55. 15 39.919 43.023] ticles, and M. J. P. Peccator for the Havana leaf. 
Bank of Mussillon, 211.393 40,012 142,016 55,799 The administration of customs’ duties has just pub- 


Tol, Jan. 1, 84.099.746 557.309 1,145,165 710.666 
Oct. 1, 5,156,064 736,620 1,792,117 975,445 
Deercase 1,056,318 179,311 643,952 234,779 


The languid state of trade in the United Kingdom, 
js clearly indicated by the falling off of the circula- 
tion which depreciated from the 12th November to 
the 10th December, £1,807,000 (near seven millions 
of dollars!) The following is the official report. 


Parer Currexcy or ENGLAND. 
Sept. 17. Oc. 15. Nov. 12. Des. 10. 
Bank Eng. 19 914,000 19 503.000 20.10 1.000 18,341,000 


Private b’ks, 5,193,259 5,485.06 5,43 4,522 5,085, 000 
Joint stock 

Banks, 2.819,549 3,064,359 3,196,954 3,001,000 
Scotland Pri- 

vate and 

Joint stuck 

Banks, 2.513.549 2.713795 2.391.865 3 091.000 
Ireland, do. 1.669.018 2.002,78 2.126.829 2.101.000 


2,306,035 


3,041,150 


3,162,200 


—— — 


3,133,000 


Bauk oi Ir. 


Total citn 34,919,594 35,843,749 36,916,630 35,263,000 
Builion inthe 
Bank of 
foavziand 9,916,009 


9,801,090 9,907,000 10 511 000 


The New York Herald says: The contraction of 


the Bank of England paper is accounted for by the ad- 
vance of the financial quarter, but the relatively large 
reduction in that of the private and joint stock banks 
is but too clear. and an indication of the still lan- 
guid state of business throughout the country. Some 
allowance must, however, be made for the disposi- 
tion of trades generally to keep their liabilities low, 
and draw the claims against them into as narrow a 
focus as possible at the close of the year. The in- 


lished a return of the principal merchandise import- 
ed into France during the first 11 months of the present 
vear, by which it appears that the duties produced 
90,000, 000f. 


TRIAL OF COMMANDER MACKENZIE. 


First and second days. 
Naral Court Martial, February 2. 
For the trial of Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, on 
board the U. S. ship North Carolina, at Brooklyn. 
The court organized on vesterday, and met this 
morning about a quarter to 12 o'clock, and consisted 
of the following officers, who were all present. 
Commodore Downes, president; Commodore Read; 
captains W. C. Bolton, Daniel Turner, Isaac Me- 


-| Keever, John Gwynn, and Benjamin C. Page, Sloat. 


Smith. Wyman, aud George W. Storer; comman- 
ders, Henry W. Ogden, Irvine Shubrick. 

Judge ad vocate— William H. Norris, esq. of Balti- 
more. 

The judge advocate first read the letter of the se- 
cretary to the president, enclosing the precept order- 
ing the court to convene. Iſe then read the precept 
detailing the officers to compose the court, and also 
letlers excusing three of the officers first detailed, 
and substituting others in their stead. 

He then asked Commander Mackenzie if he was 
ready for trial, to which he replied in the affirmative, 
and in reply to the usual question of whether he had 
any objections to any of the members of the court, 
he replied “none whatever.” 

The judge advocate then administered the usual 
oath to the various members, after which the presi- 
dent administered the oath to the judge (advocate. 


The charges were then read by the judge ave. 


exclusively in the agricultural ditriets of that coun- | eate--they ave five in number, viz: 


Charges and specications of charges preferred by the 
serrelary of the nary azainst Alexander Slidell Mar- 
kenzie, a cominander in the United Slates navy, to wil: 


CHARGE L 


Murder on board a United States vessel on the high seas. 

Specification 1st. In this that the said commander 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, of the navy, com- 
manding the U. S. brig Somers, being on the hich 
seas, to wit, in 170 34 28 north latitude, and 570 
57 45 west longitude from Greenwich or there- 
abouts, on the Ist day of December, A. D. 1842, did 
then and there, without form of law, wilfully. deliber- 
alely, and with malice aforelhought, hang and cause to 
be hanged by the neck at the main yard of the afore- 
said brig, until he was dead, Philip Spencer, an acting 
midshipman, then in the service of the United States, 
thereby violating the 2lst article of the act of con- 
gress entitled *an act for the better government of 
the navy of the United States,” approved April 23d, 
1800. 

Specification 2d. Exactly the same as the previous 
one, substituting “Samuel Cromwell, boatswain's 
mate, then in the ‘service of the United States and 
borne on the muster roll of said brig for Philip 
Spencer, acting midshipman, then in the service of 
the United States.” 

Specification 3d. The same as the 2d, substituting 
“Elisha Small, seaman,” for „Samuel Cromwell, 
boalswain's mate.” 


CHARGE IL 
Oppression. 

Specification Ist. In this, that the said commander 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzic, of the navy, command- 
ing the U.S. brig Somers, being on the hizh seas, to 
wit: in 179 34° 23" north lat. and 570 57˙ 34" west 
longitude from Greenwich, or thereabouts, on the 
first day of December, 1842, did then and there 
without good and sufficient cause, and without form of 
law, oppressively kill, by hanging and causing to be 
hanged by the neck at the main yard arm of the 
aforesaid brig, Philip Spencer, an acting midship- 
man, then in the service of the United States: there- 
by violating the 3d article of the Ist section of the 
article of congress, entitled “an act for the better 
government of the navy of the United States,” ap- 
proved April 23, 1840. 

Specification 2d. Same as the above, with the same 
alterations as in the second specification of the Ist 
charze. 

Specification 3d. Same as the 2d, with the same al- 
teration as in the 3d specification of the Ist charge. 


CHARGE III. 


Illegal punishment. 

Specification Ist. ln this that the said commander 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, commanding the U.S. 
brig Somers, being on the high seas, to wit, in 170 
34, 28 north lat. and 579 54 49” west long. from 
Greenwich, or thereabouts, on the Ist day of Dee. 
A. D. 1842, did then and there exceed the limits of his 
authority, and violate the 30th article of the act of 
congress entitled ‘‘an act for the beiter government of 
the navy of the United States,” approved April 23, 
1800, by hanging and causing to be hanged hy the 
neck, to the main-yard-arm of the said briz, until he 
was dead, Philip Spencer, an acting midshipman 
then in the serviceof the United States. 

Specification 2d and 3d. Same as above with tho 
alterations as inthe 2d and 3d specitications of the 
Ist charge. 


CHARGE IV. 


Conduet unbecoming an officer. 

Specification. In this, that the said comman-ler 
Alexander Slidel Mackenzie, coramandinz the U. 8. 
brig Somers, whilst in lat. 170 34. 28" north, and 
long. 579 57' 45“ west from Greenwich, or there- 
ahouts, did, contrary to the provision of article 32d 
of the act of congress entitled “an act for the better 
government of the navy of the United States,” ap- 
proved April 23, 180), on the Ist of December. 1813, 
behave in an unofficer-like and unfeeling manner by ad- 
dressing taunting and unofficer-like language to Phi- 
lip Spencer, an acting midshipman on board said 
brig in the service of the United States, the said 
Spencer then and there expecting the immediate ex- 
ecution of death upon him by the orders of said com- 
mander Mackenzie. 


CHARGE v. 
Cruelt and oppression. 

Specification. In this that the said commander 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, of the navy, com- 
manding the U. S. brig Somers whilst on her last 
cruize, to wit: between the 30th day of September, 
1842, and the 25th day of December, of said year, 
did oppressively and cruelly use and maltreat the crac of | 
said brig, and intlict upon them cruel and wnnecesscry 
punishmené, in violation of the 3d article of the Ist 
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ection of the act of congress, 
he better government of the navy of the United 
States,” approved April 23, 1800. 
(Signed) . A. P. UPSHUR, 
Secretary of the Nury. 

Nary department. January 23, 1843. 

l admit that acting midshipman Philip Spencer, 
boatswain’s mate Samuel Cromwell, and seaman 
Elisha Small were put to death by my order, as com- 
mander of the United States brig Somers, at the 
time and place mentioned in the charges; but as un- 
der existing circumstances, this act was demanded 
by duty and justified by necessity, I plead not guilty 


to all the charges. 
ALEX. SLIDELL MACKENZIE, 
Commanding U. S Nery. 
M. then respectfully asked leave to be 
granted, and John 


Commander 
assisted by counsel, which was 


Duer and George Griffen, esqrs. took their seats as the court to 


counsel for him. 

The judge advocate then stated to the court that in 
reference to the fourth charge, he begged to state 
that he would prepare and present to the court to- 
morrow, a paper showing why he should not take 
testimony on that charge until be had procured the 
opinion of the attorney general. 

The judze advocate then read the following paper 
which he stated was drawn up with a view of avoid- 
ing objections hereafter. 

Tie judge advocate before the examination of tes- 
timony begins, desired to state to the court. that he 
does not regard himself as occupying the position of 
a prosecuting law offieer in the civil tribunals. His 
duty he believes akin to that which was devolved on 
the English judges at that time when traversers were 
put on trial without the privilege of counsel. A 

rosecuting officer in the American court where the 
benetit of assistance is always allowed the defendaut 
usually contents himself with presenting a prima facie 
case, and if compelled to resort to witnesses believed 
to have a favorable feeling towards the defendant, 
studiously uses no more than is absolutely indispen- 
sable; because otherwise he would be prevented from 
sifting their testimony by cross examination, or at- 
tacking it by way of positive impeachment of char- 
acter should they bear witness contrary to that he 
belicves the truth: the principle being that no one 
shall thus discredit his own witness. But I must not 
be made to take a position at all disabling me from 
extracting the truth of the transaction. I could by 
a high witness prove the hanging of midshipman 
Spencer, seamen Cromwell and Simall, by the order 
ot commander Mackenzie, and close the case; the 
rule of law being, that after the death is shown to 
have occurred, actually or constructively by the de- 
fendant, it is presumed to be made, and it is his duty 
to prove a minor degree of criminality or his entire 

‘ustification or excusability of effecting it. ‘This 


will be the general course in civil judicatures in or- 


der to retain the rights of cross examination and 


impeachmert. 


The duty of a judge advocate is, as I have stated, 
English judge in cases 
without the privilege of counsel, but the judge's 
that would be legat from 
L shall not expect therefore to be res- 
particulars and 
be treated and restrained as an ordinary prosecutor. 
whether favorable 
or adverse to the defendant, and if I do not extract 
ouzht to serve him equally with his own 
counsel, it will be only from inferior capacity, know- 
Jedze, and that sagacity, which a partizan feeling does 
But | must be apprised in advance dy the 


supposed to be that of the 


rights were, to ask any question 
either side. 
tricted by the technical rules in these 


I wish to elicit the whole truth, 


what legally 


only give. 
defendant and his counsel of their intended course 
Do they design 


or is t meant after the confusion 


but as the American 
of the government. 
sire ot the defendant and his counsel, 


to occupy. 

If Lam not 
of an examination in the 
tion of my own witnesses, 
ment would imply it is 
of truth, let the defendant say 30 
their cause alter the manner of a 
dinary cases before a civil tribunal. 


and | 


fendant. 


This is thought by the government to be a case 


greal importauce, and it is not unlikely that an asso- | 
ciate of masterly ability and whose capacity has been | the New York bar, 
ennobled by age to eom wand the respect of the whole court. 
In con-| paper, 
shall not pro- state 


country, may be sent o as 3 coadjutor. 


sultalion thereof of public opinion, | 
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entitled an act for: ceed in 


en ing the prosecution, 
not tocontract my privilege to ask| rules of evidence, 
any questions that would be legal from either side, | believe to be essential to the discovery of truth, the 
of slovenly prac- ii 
tice before courts martial, to insist upon my duty as of 
the English judge, for the benefit of the defendant? 

rosecutor for the disadvantage 

therefore most ra | had not yet received any 
what position they would perfer the judge advocate 


to have without exception, the liberty 
nature of a eross-examtna- 
in such cases as my judg- 
necessary for the attainment 
shall conduct 
law officer in or- 
J shall call only 
the witnesses who will make the case against the de- 


of! minutes were read the Judge advocate said he had a 
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the | Messrs. B. F. Butler and Charles O'Conner, tO be 
design of the government. A delay very desirable | permitted to take part in the proceedings in behalf 
and expedient under any court, as I perceive an im- of the relatives of Midshipman Spencer. The pres- 
portant point at the outset of this cause. I have not | dent ordered the court to be cleared to conside & the 
had an opportunity from the recency of my appoint- application. 
ment, and the difficulty of commanding the use o The court was reopened at 1 o'clock, whem the 
books when away from one's own office, of thorough- judge advocate read this paper: 
ly examining. The undersigned beg leave to state to the court 
Mr. Duer then stated that counsel for the defence martial assembled for the trial of commander Alex 
conceived the duties for the judge advocate to be| Slidell Mackenzie, that they have been employed by 
more those of a judicial than a prosecuting officer,| the relatives of acting juste ae Philip Spencer, 
and that he was not to be bound hy the ordinary tech- | one of the persons for the murder of whom corms man- 
nicalities by which a prosecuting officer was. der Mackenzie is upon trial, to attend the trial and 
The judge advocate then stated that the government to take part therein, as such counsel, if permitted by 
considered this a case of great importance, and wish- | the court. 
ed to arrive at the truth; and also that he expected to The undersigned, therefore, most respectfully re- 
be assisted by other counsel. whose experience would | quest that they be permitted such counsel to be pre- 
qualify them better than himself, and said he wished | sent at the trial, to examine and cross examine the 
be cleared, as he did not intend to offer | witnesses who may be proposed, by propounding 
anv evidence to-day. such questions as may he approved by the court, 2d 
The court was then cleared, and remained in se- to offer from time to time such suggestions in relation 
cret session nearly an hour, when it was reopened, to the proceedings, and to present our comments on 
and the judge advocate, by the request of the presi- the testimony when the same shall have been con- 
dent, read the letter of the secretary, which appoint- cluded, subject to the approbation of the court, as 
ed him to offictate as judge advocate to this court, they may deem necessary. 
and the papers which had been read by him hav- he undersigned respectfully submit that the eourt 
inz been ordered to be placed on the record of the has full power in its discretion, to grant the applica- 
court, it adjourned till 10 o'clock Friday morning. lion now made; and that the nature of the investiga- 
: tion to be had. and the interest naturally and justly 
Third day. The court met at 10 o'clock, and af- | felt therein, by those for whom they appear, render 
ter the reading of the minutes, was immediately | jt proper that the same be granted by the court. 
cleared for deliberation. 


B. F. BUTLER, 
At 12 o'clock the court was opened; when, before CHAS. O'CONNER. 
any proceeding, Mr. Duer, on behalf of the defend- 


b 125 ; And then read the decision of the court as follows: 
ant, begged to qualify the consent yesterday given o The court, after mature deliberation are of opinion 


19 0 which the judge advocate propos that the above papers be put on record, and decide 
s that the application contained in it be not granted. ` 
It was not in the behalf of the defendant that he | The court then adjourned to Monday. 
meant to qualify this assent, for no mode of exami- 
nation could render questionable the testimony of the 
witnesses in his behalf; but it is because the prece- 
gent might be injurious to the navy and the right of 
others, that he wished to modify his yesterday's assent 
to the course proposed to be pursued by the judge 
advocate. 

He therefore withdrew the assent, because in fact 
the judge advocate here was a prosecuting officer and. 
not acting judicially, and could not, therefore. follow 
any other course, and may be liable to the retraction 
belonging to that condition. l 

He could not cross-examine or discredit witnesses 
introduced by himself—he could not put leading ques- 
tions—he could not, in short, do any thing that under 
like circumstances, a prosecuting officer in civil courts 
would be restricted to. 

The judge advocate interrupted Mr. Duer, to say 
that as the course of the judge advocate had been 
stated in writing, the objection now made should also 
be in writing. 

| The president of the court 
| per course. If the consent 
given, the court would have known how to dispose o 
5 paper of the judge advocate, but consent having 
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me trial till I am advised whether guch is 
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“RELATIONS WITH “CHINA AND HA- 
WAHAN ISLANDS. 


On the 24th of January ultimo, Mr. Adams from 
the committee on foreign relations, presented the 
following report to the house of representatives. 


The committee on forcign afiairs, to whom was 
referred the message of the president of the United 
States of December 30, 1842, concerning the present 
condition of the relations, commercial and pplitical, 
of the United States with the Sandwich Islands and 
with the Chinese Empire, and recommending to the 
consideration of congress the expediency of adupting 
measures for cultivating and improving those rela- 
tions, respectfully report: 

That, concurring in the views of the president, as 
expressed in the message, with regard to the inter- 
course with those remote regions, suited to the best 
interests of the United States, and adap ted to the pro- 
motion of benevolence and good will between bre- 
thren of the human family, separated heretofore not 
geographical distances to the utmost ends o 
in both extremes, © 

alienating from one 


considered this the pro- 
had not yesterday been 
f| only by 
the earth, but by institutions, 
barbarism and of civilization, 
another the various tribes of man, children of one 
common parent, and born for mutual assistance in the 
purpose of promoting the happiness of all—they re 
ort for the consideration of the house two bills, to 
enable the president to carry into effect the purposes 
set forth in the message. 

Peace—friendly, social, and commercial intet 
course—and the reciprocation of good offices Wl 
all nations, was proclaimed as the fundamental poli- 
cy of this union, from the day and in the instrumen 
with which the North American people, till then En- 

lish colonists, ‘“agsumed among the powers 0 t 
carth that separate and equal station to which the 
jaws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them. — 
At that time more than one-half the surface of the 
habitable globe was hermetically sealed up against 
them, and inaccessable to them. A series of events 
all emanating from one bencficent providence, ut 
wonderfully various, and seemingly antagonistical 0 
their original character, have unlocked or burst open 
the gates of countries ranging from the equator 
the pole, in both continents of America, in We 
tral darkness of Africa, and in the continental islands 
of Australasia. 

At that time 
covered by the 


been given, that paper was now part of the record, 
and consequently the objection now made must be in 
writing too, and go on the record. 

Mr. Duer then put in his objection. 

The counsel for the defendant beg leave most re- 
spectfully to state that in giving their assent to the 
pusition of the judge advocate, that his functions are | 
in a manner judicial, and that he is bound in their 
discharze to protect the rights of the accused, they 
are not to be considered as consenting to any depar- 
ture from established usage in the mode of conduct- 
or to any violation of the known 
the observance of which they 


due administration of justice, and the preservation 
the rights of the navy. JOHN DUER. 
Whereupon, the court was cleared. 
On reopening, the judge advocate stated that he 
list of witnesses, nor any 
opportunity to converse with officers or crew of the 
Somers. The judge advocate has issued a subprna 
duces tecum to obtain possession of the records of the 
court of inquiry; and as the restriction of the counsel 
of the defendant will cause a change in the course 
of the judge advocate, he asked an adjournment until 
11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The court was accordingly adjourned until to-mor- 
row, at 11 o’clock. 


the Sandwich Islands were yet und 
race of civilized man, and China, ſro 

ocean to ocean, had surrounded herself, from age 
immemorial, by a wall, within which her population 


Saturday, Feb. 4. counting by hundreds of millions, were shut up 
zullen separation and seciusion from all the 8 
mankind. Within one year from the day u hen. 
United States were first acknow ledged as 4 natio, 
À 


Founru pay. The court met as usual. After the 
from two distinguished members of 
which he wished to read to the 
The president demurred to receiving the pa- 
whereupon the judge advocate said he could 


the substance. It was an application by 


communication i: 
the discoverer of the Sandwich Islands (the mast d 
justrious navigator of the eighteenth century) P 


heir sot 


rished on their shore by the hands of t 


barbarian inhabitants. 


a 
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It is a subject of cheering contemplation to the 
friends of hunan improvement and virtue, that, by 
the mild and gentle influence of christian charity, 
dispensed by humble missionaries of the gospel, un- 
armed with peculiar power, within the last quarter 
of a century, the people of this group of islands have 

en converted from the lowest debasement of idola- 
try to the blessings of the christian gospel; united 
under one balanced government; rallied to the fold of 
‘Civilization by a written language and constitution, 
providing security for the rights of persons, property, 
and mind, and invested with all the elements of right 
and power which can entitle them to be acknowledg- 
ed by their brethren of the human race as a separate 
and independent community. To the consummation 
of their acknowledgment, the people of the North 
American union are urged by an interest of their own, 
deeper than that of any other portion of the iuhabit- 
ants of the earth—by a virtual right of conquest, not 
over the freedom of their brother man by the brutal 
arm of physical power, but over the mind and heart 


by the celestial panoply of the gospel of peace and 
ove. 


Nor is the new opening to friendly, social and com- 
P intercourse with the people of the Chinese 
mpire less auspicious to the hopes of the philantro- | an appropriation of 840,000, to enable the president 
pist, and to the anticipations of the philosophical well- i to Accomplish nat beet without: deeming it neces: 
wisher to the progressive improvement of the condi- <3 tod P te th ma in i oe e e of 
ti f mankind h. The! ç, Sary to designate the specific rank or character o 
ion Of mankind upon earth. e immense extent of | : 
territory, and almost numberless multitudes of men !!!!!! ter that, purpose; 
dwellinz . i | or more specially to limit the amount of contingent 
welling upon it, to which this new access has been ex hich ; Path a 
baned cont ; f. inde: CxPenses which may occur in the process of its ac- 
obtained, confer upon it an importance far transcend- ; com nlishment 
ing that of the accession to the assembly of nations P ` 
of a few solitary islands, scarcely perceptible on the 
face of the Pacific ocean; but right and wrong are 
dependent, not upon the extent of surface over which 
they spread, or upon the numbers of human beings 
over whom they may rule, but upon principles of | 
eternal justice transcending the bounds of space and 
time, surrounding the globe, and binding upon the 
conscience of every living soul upon its face. 


The access to the heart of the Chinese Empire 
has also been obtained by conquest, but of far more | 
questionable morality, and in the achievement of 


concession of superiority has been exacted is signally 
exemplified in the following extract from the letter 
of the consul of the United States to the late secre- 
lary ofstate, Mr. Forsyth. After reporting an edict 
which he had recently received from the imperial 
commissioner and the governor of Canton, and his 
respectful answer to il, he says: The reply of which 
I now send you a copy, was returned by this officer, 
(the kwang-chow-foo,) requesting that I would add 
an expression of gratitude for all favors bestowed on 
me by the great Emperor, and likewise a hope for 
the continuance of the cclestial dynasty’s trade with 
my nation, placing the celestial dynasty about an 
inch higher on the paper than my nation, thereby 
admitting their superiority.” 

Mr. Snow very properly declined to comply with 
this demand; but the fact of its being made, proves 
how tenaciously the Chinese officers then adhered to 
their pretension, and to what minuteness of mere 
formalities it was extended. 


The committee on foreign affairs, believing the 
present moment auspicious for placing, by mutual 
consent, the future relations of intercourse between 
the United States and the Empire of China upon a 
footing of national equality and reciprocity, propose 
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SENATE. 


Mr. Smith, of Indiana, presented 
joint resolutions of the legislature of Indiana in rela- 
tion to the improvement of the harbor of Michigan 
city and for the improvement of the Wabash river. 
Mr. Sturgeon presented a petition from citizens of 


Fesruary 2. 


which we'haveiken no pare, disaspectin the ed Pennsylvania, asking that congress will create 200,- 
| eae re Ge . 
of justice is yet to be tested by its results. The War 9 1195 . i a al 
declared by Great Britain against China had originat-| Fir. Porter, from the committee on roads and ca- 
Ministers of peace appointed by the British sovereign | 
and by the rejection and expulsion, with insult and road in the states of Ohio. Indiana and Illinois. 

indignity, of Lord Napier, a commissioner and plen-| The bill from the house making appropriations for 
ipoten tiary so appointed. A series of similar outra- the army of the United States and for the military 
ges, for years, upon other British diplomatic officers, | academy was read a first and second time, and ap- 


follow ed by the seizure and destruction, To the propriately referred, as were the other bills received 
eomnpulsive delivery, of several ship loads of opium, from the house. 


the property of British subjects, finally kindled the | 
war, Which has very extensively, but erroncously, 
been attributed to this last incident alone. The law- 


ful object of the war, on the part of Great Britain, ment was taken up, and after a discussion, in which 
was to compel the imperial despot to treat, as the 


: ! . 7 | us Messrs. Merrick and Huntington participated. Mr. 
sovereign of a greatempire, with the sovercign of an- 


i Merrick proposed an amendment defining what*mail- 
other Empire not less powerful. of the intercourse, ' e 5 amg l 


; 3 : ; > able matter” 
comm ercial aud political, between their two mighty 


nations, upon terms of perfect equality and reciproci- 
ty. ‘Lhe conflict was, in root and substance, for 
equal rights of independent nations, against the inso- 
lent aud absurd assuniption ot despotic supremacy. 
On this point, the committee forbear to express any 

| The next 


opinion. . a ; 
; , ; in importance is, can we use our own property, (the 
It is understood that one of the stipulations of the i right 258 clearly in us) without E net 10 
| other powers. e have been hitherto unmindful of 
our rights. Gentlemen said that Great Britain was 
most pacifically disposed towards us, and yet this 
| pacific nation was to go to war with us for maintain- 
ing our own. 


propriations for the continuation of the Cumberland 


The bill to prevent the employment of private ex- 
| presses upon mail routes, and for the prevention of 
‘frauds upon the revenues of the post office depart- 


was; which was ordered to be printed, 
| and the bill postponed. 


The Oregon bill. Being the order of the dey was 
resumed. 

Mr. Benton continued the debate. The main ques- 
tion is, is our title just? Mr. B. has heard no dis- 
| senting voice to the justice of our title. 


treaty of peace recently concluded has secured to 
the British government. the right of treating hereafter 
with that ol China, by accredited commissioners plen- 
ipotenuary, upon terms of perfect equality and reci- 
procity. But as Great Britain was not bound, and 
rhaps, in strictness, had not the right, to stipulate was worth nothing, and yet for a territory worth 
or the same principle in behalf of other nations, it nothing we were to have war. Mr. B. held that the 
will naturally follow that, as a compact, it will be | question was not whether Great Britain would take 
offence, but could she do so justly. ‘That was the 
i question which should occupy the minds of senators. 
| Mr. B. made allusion to the stand taken by gencral 
Jackson in the difficulties that had arisen with France; 
But, the spell being once broken, the honor, inte- he had proclaimed that lie would ask nothing that 
rest, aud pride of the Emperor will all be prompted | was not right, and submit to nothing that was wrong. 
to concede, in peace and amity, to other nations, the; The question of right aud wrong was all that occu- 
same equality ol access to his government which has 
been extorted from him by British arms. The inter- parity of power had no effect on his mind where 
course of these United States with the celestial Em-| right was on his side. Mr. B. glanced at the en- 
pire has hitherto been exclusively commercial; and: croachments made by the Hudson Bay company on 
they have submitted to hold it upon the same terms j this territory of Oregon, and showed that it had ex- 
in which all the other maritime nations of Chisten-|clusive possession, doing the same in the west that 
dom have, until this recent conflict, tamely acquiesc-| another powerful company had done in the east.— 
ed. Consuls, to reside at Canton, have been appoint- He alluded to the treaty of Ghent, when all that 
ed, from time to time, from the period of our inde- | was asked by the British ministers was a variation 
pendent existence; but they have never been permitt- of the line under the treaty of 1783, so as to admit 
ed to enter the gates of Canton, nor received or gc- a ‘passage from Halifax to Quebec, but every Ame- 
knowledged in any other capacity than as outside rican minister had refused to vary that line, and yet 
barbarians—vassals to the supreme Lord of the Flo- the British had afterwards set up a territorial claim, 
wery Land: The humiliating forms io which the! whieh was to be held at all hazards. Mr. Bedrew 


Other gentlemen said the territory 


obligatory only upon the parties; and the Chinese mon- 
arch muy coulinue to claim superiority and vassal- 
age in the intercourse of other foreign nations with his 
dominions, as he has done hitherto. 


pied the mind of that great statesman, and the des- 
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inthe relucalorihe Cae ee b t law. 
ed in the refusal of the Chinese government to receive ‘nals, reported with amendment, the bill making ankrupt law 
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a marked distinction between the federalists of 1793 
and those of the present day. Those of the former 
times had adhered to the justclaims of their country, 
while those of the present day relinquished them.— 
Give me,said Mr. B. the federalists of that day with 
John Adams at their head, rather than the federal- 
ists of these times with Daniel Webster and John 
Tyler at their head, who had clearly yielded what 
had been considered ours under eight prior treaties, 
and sanctioned by sixty years of clear and undisput— 
ed possession. Mr. B. considered the late treaty the 
worst that our country had ever made. It was made 
by the same men who in 1812 opposed the efforts 
made to carry on the war of that period with honor 
and credit to our country. He wished to know the 
circumstances under which he had made his im- 
mense concessions. Mr. B. cared not for circum- 
stances. If the Oregon belongs to us, as it is ad- 
mitted it does, he is for asserting immediately our 
possession. He insisted that time, which had been 
so much relied on to effect things in our favor, had 
an opposite tendency. It was time that had ripened 
the mere asking of a variation of the line of bounda- 
ry into a territorial claim, and it would be time in 
like manner, that would advance the claim to the 
northwest territory. In speaking of this sul.ject 
twenty years ago, he had said that time was all we 
had to fear, and if we had then asserted our rights, 
we should not now have had the present trouble. He 
said that the present session was too short to show 
the sacrilegious violation there had been of our ter- 
ritory under that minister who, gentlemen, thank 
God and Daniel Webster, had preserved us from 
war; but if he was spared until the next long nine 
months’ session, he would, if it was the fortieth time, 
wake the American people up to the wrongs which 
thé country had suffered under the negotiation that 
had set aside the bouudary of sixty years’ duration 
and been maintamed under all the prior treaties from 
1783 to 1828. 

As soon as Mr. B. had concluded, Mr. Choate mov- 
ed a postponement of the question until to-morrow, 
with a view to reply. 

On motion the senate adjourned. 

Fepruary 3. The bankrupt law. Mr. Berrien, 
chairman of the committee on the judiciary, report- 
ed both senate and house bills for the repeal of the 
He moved that the former be inde- 
finitely postponed, and, by instruction of the com- 
mittee, proposed sundry amendments to the latter. 

The report states that the salutary intluence of 
such a change in the law will be manifested—lIst, by 
the prevention of undue credit; 2d, by preventing 
partial assiznments: 3d, by substituting one uniform 
rule; and 4th, by arming the creditor with a power 
to force a fatling debtor to go into liquidation before 
his assets are wasted by the desperate speculations 
to which men in such circumstances are tempted. 

The following reasons are given for continuing the 
law: 

Ist. In the consideration that the benefits of the 
bankrupt law have been extended to a portion of 
our fellow citizens, while its sudden repeal would be 
a denial of equal justice to many others whose claims 
are not less strong,and who have been prevented 
from availing themselves of them, or restraincd by 
motives which ought to command onr respect. 

2d. That by the decision of the question in rela- 
tion to the constitutionality of the law in one of the 
courts of the United States the citizens of one of the 
states of the union have been in effect deprived of all 
the benelts of this law, while those of the other 
states have had the enjoyment of them. j 

3d. That a bankrupt law is but the exercise of a 
beneficent power which the experience of every 
commercial state has ascertained to be necessary. 
and which power has been conferred by the const 
tution on the federal government. 

4th. That it will prevent the enactment and ope- 
ration of “stay laws,” some of which have aircady 
been passed. 

5th. Finally, that such a Jaw extends the protec- 
tion of the government to a class of citizeus, who 
though poor and unfortunate, ought not fac this 
cause, to be beyond the pale of ils protection. 

One of the changes in the bill is the substitution of 
a declaration of msolvency according to tae act of 
6th William the Fourth. The amendment provides 
that the assignees shall be appointed by a majority 
of the creditors. No recommendation to anclude cor- 
porations is embodied in the report. 

Mr. Tallmadge moved the printing of 1,500 extra- 
copies. Mr. King opposed u. ‘The question was 
taken, and the printing was ordered by a vote of 16 
to 14. 

Mr. Benton offered a resolution, as to the paviment 
of the interest due the Shawnee tribe of hidians un- 
der the law of 1501, which was adopted. 

Qnintuple treaty, Cass and Webster. 
offered the following: 


Mr. Boton 


N , — 1 
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Reolved, That ine president of uic United siates 
trunsmiitio the sepate copies ef any protest or 
yacstranee dns the rativeation Gt tye eiten 
treaty upon the richt of search, aad that all corres- 
pondeuce be furnished in connection with this sub- 
ject. ` The resolution lies over for one day. 


ree moet, 
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Lake of the Woods whieh a friend had pointed to bes 
The article Mr. C. pronounced as personal, 
cand Mr. C. entered juto a statement vindicating him- 
self fron tac imputations it conveys, and correciing 
| its falsehood. 
Oregon bill. Mr. Archer who had voted for the 
passage of the Oregon bill moved a reconsideration 


Oregon bill. Mr. Choate was entitled to the floor, of tho vote. After discussion with Mr. Linn, by 


and addressed the senate in reference to the merits ae : : 
; : : é eneral consent it is determined that 
of a single branch of the subject, the identity of | 55 tiket 33 at e the question will 


the lines on the north west by the treaty of 1542 
with that of 1783—a point denied by Mr. Benton.— 
He said the honorable senator, (Mr. B.) says the 


treaty changes the boundary. I controvert the state- | 


ment. Mr. Choate proceeded to substantiate his ground 
with maps, documents, treaties and testimony. Mr. 
Choate remarked, en passant, that he could not sce 
what the federalists of 98 or 42 had to do with this 
subjcct. 
the treaty of 42 gave up what that claimed, he 


should believe the senator had done right in making 


so much of this subject as he had. But he denied 
that the senator from Missouri had adduced one 
scintilla of proof that his position was correct.— 
Neither book. letter, report nor testimony of any 
kind fayored his views, and no one who knew the 
habits of search of the senator, could doubt that he 
would have produced this testimony if he could have 
done so. Mr. Choate examined the treaty of John 
Jar, on whom he pronounced a high and beautiful 
eulogy. The treaty of Jay was precisely the treaty 
of $2—of Washington, that of the past year. In 
regard to the northwestern boundary, the route and 
privileges were the same, all of which 
dantly proved by reference to both. Mr. 
spoken at considerable length, 

Mr. Benton rejoined, and maintained 
sitions against Mr. Webster and the treaty. 
cluding his remarks, he pronounced Mr. 
British in his feelings, and in his actions, and said 


Mr. C. adhered to the treaty of ’83, and if| 


again his po- Messrs. 
In con- | mons, and others participated, the senate adjourned 
Webster | without taking any question. 


Exchequer. On motion of Mr. Tallmadge the senate 
| took up the bill amendatory of the several acts estab- 
lishing the treasury department; when Mr. T. rose, 
and in a speech of little more than an hour, delivered 
his views on the subject embraced in the bill; tracing 
i succinctly but lucidly the history of the currency and 
financial measures of the government from the origin 
of the government to the present time; reviewing 
| their character and results; portraying forcibly the 
| present distressed condition of the country; the mea- 
sures which had failed; the cryimg necessity for 
speedy relief, and closing with an carnest appeal to 
the senate to attempt something for the alleviation of 
the public distress. Having concluded, the subject 
was laid over until to-morrow. 


Pennsylvania avenue. Mr. Miller moved to take up 
the bili for repairing and repaving the Pennsylvania 
avenue; which motion having been agreed to, and 

| the amendment of the committee concurred in. the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mail routes. The senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill to prevent the employment 


was abun-|of private expresses upon mail routes, and for the 
C. having; prevention of frauds upon the revenues of the post 


. 


ofiice department; when, after a debate in which 


Merrick, Porter, Miller, Conrad, Choate, Sim- 


Fesruary 7. A bill from the house authorising 


1115 fe { P 1 ifes N Bo N ` 
11 8 . N 10 the chief clerk of the department of state to frank 
during th P the public documents sent from that department, so 


his British treaty. 


as to obviate the accumulation of labor on the se- 


The debate was continued by Messrs. Woodbridge, | cretary thereof, was read a third time and passed. 


Report of the commissioner of patents. Mr. Simmons’ d i i indi 
; : : ; wee * ne estructive doctrine that these debts are not bindin 
Mr. Archer withdrew his motion to refer the bill] from the printing committee made a report in favor : = 


Choate, Binton and others. 


to a select committee, and the vote on engrossment 
was reconsidered. 

Mr. Conrad renewed the motion to refer the bill 
to the committee on foreign relations, on which ques- 
tion the yeas and nays were demanded, and resulted 
as follows: 

¥&AS—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Berrien, Calhoun, Choate, Conrad, Crafts, 
Dayton, Evans, Graham. Huntingdon, Linn, Miller, 
Porter, Rives, Simmons, Sprague, Tallmadge, Wood- 
bridge—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay- 
ton, Fulton, Henderson, King, McDuthe, McRoberts, 
Manzum, Merrick, Phelps, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. 
Smith of Ind Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, White, 
Wilcox. Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—24. 

A motion was then made to strike out the clause 
relating to the land bounty, on which the question 
Was taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the ne- 

tive as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, 


Bayard, Berrien, Calhoun, Choate, Conrad, Crafts, ' 


Dayton, Evans, Graham, Huntington, McDuihe, Mil- 
ler, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Sprague, Tallmadge, 
Woodbridze—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Clay- 
ton, Fulton, Henderson, King, Linn, McRoberts, 
Mangum, Merrick, Phelps, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. 
Smith, of Ind. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, White, 
Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—24. 

The question was then taken on ordering the bill 
be engrossed for a third reading, and decided in the 
affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, 
ton, Fulton, Henderson, King, 
Mangum, Merrick, Phelps, Sevier, Smith, of Conn. 
Smith, of Ind. Sturgeon, ‘Tappan, Walker, White, 
Wilcox. Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Berrien, Calhoun, Choate, Conrad, Crafts, 
Dayton, Evans, Graham, Huntington, McDutlie, Mil- 
ler, Porter, Rives, Simmons, Sprague, Tallmadge, 
Woodoridge—22. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed.— 
(Mr. Archer voting for its passage. ] 

The exchequer. Mr. Tullmadge gave notice that he 
should, on Monday next, call up the bill amendatory 
of the several acts establishing the treasury depart- 
ment. The senate then adjourned to Monday the Gth. 


Fesruany 6. Mr. Choate arose and called attention 
to an editorial paragraph in the Globe of Friday even- 
ing last in relerence to Mr. C's adducing a Mitchells 
mip on the boundary between Luke Superior auc 


Benton, Buchanan, Clay- 
Linn, McRoberts, 


'of printing the annual report. Mr. Kerr then mov- 
ed to print 1,000 extra copies. Last year 3,000 ex- 
tra had been ordered. Mr. Calhoun opposed the mo- 
tion. Mr. C. knew no authority by which the com- 


missioner had to travel beyond the duties of the pa- 


tent otlice and introduce agricultural and other mat- 


not counted. 


(the present 
the country 


YEAS— Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Rerrien, Caihoun, Coarad, Choaie, Crafts, Critten- 
den, Dayton, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Kerr, 
Me Duſſie, Mangum, Miller, Porter, Simmons, Rives, 
Tallmadge, Sprague. Woodbridge—24. 

NAYS—Meesrs. Allen, Bagby, Barrow, Buchan- 
an, Clayton, Fulton, Henderson, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts. Merrick, Moore, Phelps, Sevier, Smith, of 
Conn. Smith, of Indiana. Sturzeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Wilcox, Williams, Wright, Voung—24. 

So the bill was not reconsidered. 

Post routes. The bill relating to the transmisston 
of letters and newspapers by private expresses was 
then taken up. The question being taken, news- 
papers were forbidden to be transmitted by private 
expresses by a vote of 27 to 11, and letters and 
printed matter, by a vote of 24 to 12. 

The senate adjourned. 


Fesrvany S. Mr. Erans submitted the following 
as an amendment to che resolutions proposed on 
yesterday by the senator from S. Carolina (Mr. fe 
Duffie), which were read and ordered to be printed. 

Resolved, That among the cases which have con- 
tributed most efficiently to the depression of the fo- 
regn and domestic commerce of the country, and to 
the consequent impoverishment of the national trea- 
sury, and which have thus rendered a resort to loans 
inevitable, is the want of a currency of uniform value 
in all parts of the United States. commanding the 
confidence of the people: and no measure designed to 
revive commerce, renlenish the treasury, and arrest 
the further accumulation of the public debt, will be 
complete or adequate to the accomplishment of these 
objects which fails to supply this want. 

Resolved, That another of the prominent causes of 
prostrated condition of the business of 
and of the public finances, and which 
has largely impaired American character and credit, 
and exposed republican institutions to reproach and 
obloquy, is the failure of so many states of the union 
to provide for the regular payment of the interest on 
their public debts, and especially the favor and coun- 
tenance which have been given to some extent, in 
some portions of the country, to the alarming aud 


upon the people of the states which have mee 
them, but may be annulled and repudiated at their 
discretion. 

Resolved, That while this congress does not in- 
tend to adopt any measures for the payment by the 
United States of the debts of the individual states, it 
nevertheless deems it proper, in view of the disas- 


Eh mene a T 5 create i home department. | trous consequences to the national character and 
11 0 i 11 1 oT e, would vote to create a credit, and to the institutions of republican govern- 
epartinent. ie question was then taken] ment, of the failure of the 


and Mr. Kerr's motion prevailed by yeas 19, noes: gations, and of the principles which have been as- 


states to fulfil their obli- 


serted that these obligations are not binding on them, 


Anti-tariff proposition. Mr. McDuffie submitted the to declare that the debts of the same states, created 


following: . : 

- 8 by the legislative authority thereof respectively, are 
1. Resolved, That it ts the solemn and urgent duty i and binding 950 said te and anit 
of the present congress to adopt without delay ef) pe by them annulled or repudiated, and that it is the 
ficient measures to revive the crippled and decayed solemn and urgent duty of the people of said states 
e replenish the impoverished exchequer, | to resort to the most efficient means in their power 
aud avert the alarming accumulation of the public | for the preservation of their faith and the fulilment, 
debt of the United States. of their obligations. 

2. Resolved, That a modification of the existing) Resolved, That it is the duty of congress, by every 
tariff on foreign imports, such as will render it strict- constitutional and proper e ih its power by the 
ly and in good faith a mere revenue measure, is in- adoption of measures to restore and preserve a cur- 
dispensable to the accomplishment of these objects: | rency of uniform value throughout the U. States, 
and thatthe recent measures of the British parlia- by the collection and disbur-ement of the public re- 
ment partially adopting the principles of free trade; venue, and the regulation and administration of the 
the public indications of a disposition on the part ofl public finances a altel) way as shall be least burden- 
the present ministry to extend these principles still, some to the peopie and most conducive to the revival 
further; and the probability ol the speedy orgauization | of trade and commerce, as shall secure the wages of 
of an extensive system of smuggling on the long line Jabor from fluctuation and depression, as shall give 
of our frontier, furnish pressing motives to congress | security and steadiness to the mdustry of the country, 
for acting on the subject during the present session. | to render every practicable aid and encouragement 

3. Resolved, That a rigid system of retrenchment, to the people of the several states in the ir etiorts to 
economy and accountability, such as will bring the | meet their engazements and to discharge the obliga- 
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annual expenditures witbin the annual income of the 
government, is not less indispensable; and that while 
this is rendered necessary by the deplorable state of 
the public finances, it is rendered just and not in- 
jurious to the public service by the great reduction 
of the currency and consequent appreciation of the 
value of money. 


Quintuple treaty. The resolution submitted on the 


3d instant, calling for the correspondence and re- 


monstrance of general Cass in relation to the quin- 
pule treaty and the late treaty with Great Britain, 
coming up; Mr. Archer desired a day for considera- 
tion, and it was laid over till to-morrow. 

United Slates courts. The bill altering the place 
of holding the United States courts in New Jersey; 
and the bill changing the time of holding them in 
Connecticut were read a third time and passed. 

Oregon bill. The question on the motion of Mf. 
Archer to reconsider the vote passing the Oregon bill 
ane up at one o’clock, was taken and decided as 

Oiluws: 


I 


tions into which they have entered. 

Mail across the isthnus of Panama. Mr. Buchanen 
presented a memorial from numerous merchants of 
the city of Philadelphia, asking the establishment of 
a line of packets to Cnagres, and an overland mail 
to Panama. Reſerred. 

Washington and Franklin. A message was receir- 
ed from tie house, announcing the passage of 2 
joint resolution in relation to the presentation of the 
sword of general Washington and the staff of Benj. 
Franklin; which resolution having been read, Mr. 
Archer arose and addressed the senate. and conclud- 
ed by submitting a resolution which was unanimous- 
ly adopted and the senate adjourned to the 9th.— 
{These proceedings will appear in our next.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspar, Fes. 2. Monterey. ‘The resolutions 
calling for information from the president offered by 
Mr. Adams on the day before yesterday, were on his 
motion taken up and by a vote of 118 ĩo 69, adopted- 


. ˙ ü 
— ——— — 


Claims for old French spoliations assumed by the U. 
States. Mr. Cushing’s proposed resolution to limit 
debate thereon, was taken up and the house deter- 
mined that the question should not ‘now be taken, 
yeas 94, nays 100. 

Terrigorial business. The house went into commit- 
tee, and the “bill for the construction of certain 
roads and canal routes in the territory of Iowa,” was 
taken up; and an amendment was pending to substi- 
tute for the bill an appropriation of 550, 000 to con- 
tinue the removal of the obstructions to the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi river, at the Des Moines and 
Rock river rapids. 

It gave rise to a debate; at the conclusion of which 
Mr. Dodge withdrew the amendment, which was 
subsequently renewed by Mr. Underwood. and adopt- 
ed, and the bill laid aside to be reported to the 
house. 

The bill relative to the expenses of the legislative 
assembly of Wiskonsan, was then taken up. 

Mr. Pope explained the grounds of the bill. The 
Jegislature of the territory bad assembled on the first 
Monday of December last, and after sitting for a 
short time had adjourned. The governor of the ter- 
ritory, believing them to have met without due au- 
thority of law, had refused to act with them, in con- 
sequence of which they had adjourned. According 
to the derritorial law, they could not meet again till 
next December; but this bill was to provide for their 
holding a session in April next, the opinion of the 
governor notwithstanding. 

A perplexed and desultory debate ensued in which 
the controversy between the legislature and Gov. 
Doty, and the charges against the latter of being a 
defaulter, &c. came up, and the legality or ille- 
gality of the proceedings of ‘the two departments, 
executive and legislative, of Wiskonsan were some- 
what treated of. The committee seemed unprepar- 
ed to act on the bill so as to sanction or condemn 
either the one or the other, and finally rose, and 

The house adjourned. 


Faipay, Fes. 3. Retrenchment. Mr. Cave John- 
‘son, of Tennessee, subinitted a resolution, that a se- 
lect commitlee be appointed to inquire whether the 
measures agreed upon at the last session, for reduc- 
ing the expenditures of the house in various ways, 
had been carried intoeffect. Adopted. 

Mr. Fillmore moved that the civil and diplomatic 
bill be re-committed to the committee on ways and 
means, with instructions to report another bill in 
lieu of it. 

Mr. Underwcood, from the committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported a bill amending the char- 
ter of the town of Alexandria, in respect tu the election 
of mayor of that town. Mr. U. said it was the 
same subject which created so much feeling and dis- 
cussion last session, and he desired only to say, that 
the present bill was precisely such a one as the citi- 
zens of that place wished, and had asked for. With 
this explanation, he called for the reading of the bill 
On its passage, and moved the previous question. 


Mr. Cave Johnson objected to the passage of the 
bill, as not extending sufficiently the right of suf- 
ſrage, and moved to lay it on the table. 

he yeas and nays were ordered on this motion, 
and were, ayes 51; nays 127. 

The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, from committee on judiciary, 
reported a bill to abolish public executions in capital 
cases. Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

A resolution was submitted that the committee on 
naval affairs be instructed to inquire into the expe- 

diency of granting pensions to the widows of those 
officers of the United States frigate Hornet who 
were lost in the Gulf of Mexico. Adopted. 

French spoliations. The resolution on this subject, 
reported by the committee on foreign affairs, appoint- 
ing a day when debate on the question should cease; 
which resolution the house has refused several times 
to lay on the table, and at the same time has refused 
to order the main question upon it—came up as part 
of the unfinished business of the morning hour. 

Mr. Atherton moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. Carried by yeas 97, nays 93. 

Civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. On motion 
of Mr. Fillmore, the house resolved itself into com- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Saunders, of N.C. in the chair, and took up the above 
mentioned bill, which was read, reported to the 
house without amendment, and passed. 

The remainder of the sitting was devoted to pri- 
vate bills, alter which the house adjourned. 


Sarorpay, Fes. 4. The bill to settle claims for sup- 
plies furnished to Florida militia, was taken up, 
amended and passed. 

Naval appropriation bill. The house went into 
comimittec (Mr. Allen, of Maine, in the chair,) and 
took up ‘‘a bill making appropriations for the naval 
service for the half calendar year beginning the lat 
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day of January and ending the 30th day of June, cers and men in service. After a deliberate exami- 
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1843, and for the fiscal year beginning the first day | nation of all the facts of the case, they determined 


of July, 1843, and ending the 30th day of June, 
1344.” 
The following item being under consideration: 
„For pay of commission, warrant and petty ofh- 
cers, and seamen, including engineer corps, for the 
said half calendar year, one million four hundred 
and ninety-six thousand five hundred and eighty-four 


that they would abolish all extra pay, all forms of 
compensation that would lead to dilficulty and per- 
plexity in casting up the pay of navy officers, and 
that from that time they would pay all alike without 
imputation on their character. Mr. W. referred to 


the fact that, previous to the passage of that act, the 


pay of the officers of the navy was the same wheth- 


dollars and fifty cents; and for the said fiscal year f er they were on duty, wailing orders, or on leave, 
two million nine hundred and ninety-three thousand aud that by that act their pay had been graduated 
one hundred and sixty-nine dollars.” | according to their different circumstances, and said 

Mr. Meriwether offered the following amendment: this should be taken into consideration when calcu- 

“Provided, That, until otherwise directed by law, į lating the comparative pay of the two times. Upon 
no part of the present or any future appropriations the whole, the congress of 1835 did probably in- 
for the pay of commission, warrant, and pelty offi- crease the pay of these officers; to make that pay 
cers, including engineer corps, shall be paid to the honorable, they defined and described the exact com- 
same except upon a reduction of the present pay at pensation that they should receive, whether on duty, 
and after twenty per cent.” oti duty, waiting orders, &c., and went on the main 

Mr. Meriwether said that in 1835, the pay of naval principle that the establishment of the navy on a per- 
officers had been increased, and was now enormous manent footing was all essential; that it was better 
beyond just comparison with all other services or to keep the officers on pay than to kecp up a large 
occupation. Some of the officers had their pay 15 materiel of the navy. r. W. thought a horizontal 
creased something like 75 per cent above what it was reduction of 20 per cent. would put the pay in a 
before that act. Prior to 1835, the commanding | worse position than previous to 1835. That act did 
officer received $2,660 (viz: 16 rations per day, and not increase the pay of them ali 20 percent. We 


$100 per month.) The same officer now received 
$4,500. The pay of a captain commanding a squad- ` 
ron had been increased from $1,186 to $2,500 when 
at sea, $2,100 when on shore, and 81. 800 when on 
leave; that the present pay of a lieutenant when 
waiting orders was nearly $400 more than when 
in command prior to 1835; and that a similar in- 
crease had been made in other grades. 

Now this increase of pay had been the source of 
the disorders in the navy, and of inducing those who | 
wished to live without labor to endeavor to get in, 
here. Mr. M. referred as a consequence of this to 


have now 87,000, 000, worth timber on hand. Why, 
does the gentleman not retrench rather his half a 
million from this item? Our merchant captains are 
not qualified to take command of a ship of war, it 
required a military training to qualify them. Mr. W. 
concluded by taking a survey of American com- 
merce exposed, and the little protection extended 
over it. This amendment aims the heaviest blow 
against the navy, and Mr. W. protests against it. 

Mr. McKeon offered the following as an amend- 
ment to the amendment: 

Provided, That no part of the moneys hereby ap- 


the great increase since 1824, of the number of cap- propriated shall be expended in “preparing, equip- 
tains and commanders waiting orders—the amount. ping, or maintaining“ any naval force under the 
of pay of officers waiting orders and rendering no eighth article of the treaty between the U. States of 
service in 1824 being $112,000, and in 1843, 8395, America and Great Britain, made at Washington, 


000. This had been the effect of this increase of 
pay. We had got an army and a navy overgrown, 
and hundreds of persons lying idle and receiving 
large sums of money. They were asked this year, 
to appropriate for the pay of the navy of the Unit- 
ed States $900,000 more than was appropriated last | 
year. These facts cried out loudly that they should | 
take some measures for the purpose of curtailing, 
the expenses of the navy. 

Mr. M. did not desire on this simple motion to go! 
into a general view of the appropriations asked for, 
the navy iu this bill. But they had seen this little 
navy springing up in four or five years from an ex- 
penditure of $4,000,000 to one of nearly $8,000,000, ! 
asum absolutely more than it cost the government | 
of the United States to support the navy during the 
late war with Great Britain; and out of that amount 
nearly $3,000,000 was for the purpose of paying the 
officers and seamen of the navy. Now, if they were 
to go on in this way, enlarging year after year the 
pay of officers doing nothing, which now amounted 
to nearly $400,000, let the country know what i 
was to rely on. 

He asked this committee, with all these facts be- 
fore them, to lay the axe at the root of this evil; let 
them cut it down at once; let them reduce the pay 
of the officers of the navy, and thereby make it a 
place which would not be sought for so much, and 
as a consequence all the arguments now brought ſor- 
ward for increasing the navy would be removed, and 
this branch of the public service be reduced to its | 
proper footing. 

Mr. Wise protested against thisamendment. Mr. 
W. referred to the thorough investigation that had 
been given in 1835, after memorials had come in 
from all quarters, urging congress against their neg- 
ject of the navy and naval pay. He recalled the 
fact of the subject having been referred to two dis- 
tinct committees, and two distinct bills being report- 
ed; to the information obtained at that time as to 
the cost of living at different stations, abroad and at 
home, and as to the comparative expenses of the dif- 
ferent officers, and said that one Jeading considera- 
tion which controlled the congress of 1835, and 
which never ought to be forgotten by any man who 
had any regard for the navy of the United States, 
was, that it was very easy to build ships, naval arse- 
nals, and dockyards, but it was very difficult thing 
indeed to have first-rate officers to man those yards 
and ships. We might build a ship in the emergen- 
cy of war in sixty days, as, he believed, Perry’s 
flect was actually built in less than three months; 
but it took years to qualify the officers to man them. 
That congress determined that it should be the poli- 
cy of this government, whether the naval service 
was increased or not, to put the corps of officers on 
the very best footing, in order that, under all emer- 
gencies, we might bave the best description of offi- 


August 9, 1842. 

The chair ruled it to be out of order. 

Mr. Proffitt then arose, but yielded to a motion 
that the committee rise. 

The motion prevailing, the committee rose and 
reported progress, and the house adjourned. 


Monpay, Fes. 6. Naval appropriation bill. Mr. 
Cave Johnson said he might remark that the course 


of the present secretary in extending the navy to an 


unwarrantable expansion, as Mr. J. thought, had pro- 
duced a greater necessity for curtailing the pay of its 
oflicers. If we were to have this great number of 
officers let them have less pay. But he had risen 
principally for the purpose of correcting what he 
considered a mistake on the part of the chairman of 
the naval committee (Mr. Wise) in saying there had 
been but little increase of the pay of the naval officers 
by the act of 1835, and that the amendment now 
under consideration, providing for a reduction on 
their pay of 20 per cent., would bring it to less than 
it was prior to 1835. He thought the gentleman was 
wholly mistaken, and that the extraordinary amount 
added to the pay of these officers by the act of 1835 
amounted to but little less than 100 per cent. on their 
pay before that time. In proof of this, Mr. J. refers 
red to the report of the secretary of the navy of 
March, 1842, stating the salary of captains prior to 
1835 at 81,930 - lr. J. was aware they were entitled 
to some additional pay for fuel, &c. things furnished 
in kind, but he apprehended that they could not at 
the most add more than five or six hundred dollars, 
making their whole pay less than $2 50U—and under 
the act of 1835 at 54, 500 on duty, at $3,500 on leave, 
and showing a similar increase of the salarics of other 
oflicers. 

Mr. Wise (Mr. J. yielding for explanation) said 
the gentleman admitted that, prior to 1835, the cap- 
tains received about §2 500, and that off as well as 
on duty. Now take a period of two years, (and 
none of them were more than half the time on ser- 
vice). they would receive for this time, prior to 1835, 
35.000. Now all the senior captains and command- 
ers of squadrons received was, $3,500 on duty and 
$2,900 off duty, making their salary fur the same 
time, under the law of 1835, $6,000; so that a 20 per 
cent. reduction would bring them back to what they 
were prior to 1835. The increase under the act of 
1835 would not amount, at most, to over 223 per 
cent. instead of 100 per cent. He might observe 
that the pay of the British flag officers on sea service 
on the Mediterranean station was £2,555 sterling, or 
$12,775, and that of a French rear admiral (corres- 
ponding exactly with our senior captains, or captain 
commanding a squadron) at sea was $8,422. 

Mr. Johnson said he hardly thought the chairman 
of the committee on naval aflairs would think we 
ought-io pay our captains as much as the captains in 
the British or French service. 
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Mr. Wise was unde sg d to explain that he did 
not think so; but that he had referred to it as the 
reason why the house h; ad increased the pay of those 
olhicers in 1835. We did not pay our senior captains 
more than one-third of the salaries of the correspond- 
ing oilicers of the British navy. 

“Mr. Jehnson said the question for this house to de- 
cide was, how much we ought to pay officers engag- 
ed in this service, and not ‘how their salaries com- 
pared with those of English officers. He said there 
was no necessity for the increase under the law of 
1835; or, if there was any necessity then, that neces- 
sity had gone by, and they should come back to some- 
thing like what the pay was before. In 1835 every 
thing was at most extraordiuary prices, and our trea- 
sury was full; but now, when we had no money in 
the treasury, and had nothing for the captains to do, 
their salaries ought to be reduced. Was there any 
reason why we should have sixty-cight or sixty-nine 
senior captains employed ata salary of $4.500, (an 
amount which but few officers of the government re- 
cuived,) one-halfof whom were not employed. Now, 
if we were to have that number of captains, it scem- 
ed to him that the pay of those off duty might be re- 
duced much more even than was proposed by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. 
eVerucether.) If the amendment would reduce it to 
what it was before 1835, it was right; if not, they 
should go on and make a further reduction. With- 
out entering into the general subject of reduction, he 
would put it to the members of this house whether 
the senior captains were entitled to receive $4,500 
instead of about 82,500; whether the lieutenants 
were entitled to receive on command $1,500, on 
other duty 51, 500, and waiting orders 51, 200, instead 
of a littie less than 81,000 (their former pay;) and 
whether the salaries of other officers should be in- 
creased in this proportion? He would like to have 
it explained why a lieutenant in the navy should re- 
ceive a greater compensation than that of the mem- 
bers of this house. Where was the reason Jor this 
increase of pay now? He trusted this bouse would 
bring down this pay to what it was in 1835, and he 
trusted that the next congress would take up the 
subject of the army and the navy, and bring them 
down to a proper number as well as a proper pay. 
These branches of the public service had been the 
great source of the enormous expenditures of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Fessenden was opposed to the amendment.— 
He did not like the mode in which this retrench- 
ment was proposed to be done, viz: by cutting down 
an appropriation bill. Mr. F. thought if naval sa- 
Jaries were reduced, its plan and system required de- 
liberate investigation. Mr. F. does not believe either 
civilians or military men can live cheaper now than 
in 1835. Mr. F. thought the action of the president 
in restoring Captain Levy, after he had been sen- 
tenced by a court martial was calculated to pro- 
mute naval disorders. Mr. F. was opposed to in- 
troducing any demecratic principles into the navy. 
He believed commodore Previe was right when be 
said that democracy would do very well on shore 
but never on board a man-of-war. Mr. F. does not 
believe naval officers receive too much, and if the 
subject is to be considered at all, it ought to go toa 

» Committee and not be acted on in an appropriation 
bill without investigation or information. 


Mr. Gordon said it seemed to be conceded by all. 


that in 1835, the naval salaries were very much in- 
creased. According to Mr. G's recollection the chief 
ground of complaint by naval othicers then had been 

that their pay was not a3 high as that of army offi- 
cers and not that it was insufficient. Mr. G. was 
opposed to taking the pay of foreign navies as a 
standard to regulate our own. If entertainments are 
to be given on foreign stations to foreign princes, 
Mr. G. believes their expenses are made “eventually 
to come out of the national treasury. Mr. G. be- 
lie ves the eſſicieney of the navy does not depend on 
entertainments on foreign stations. The chairman 
of the committee on naval affairs had said it took 
twenly years to educate a licutenant, but that we 
could butld a ship in three months. If it took so 
long to edncate an American oflicer, then our coun- 
trymen were duller than he (Mr. G.) supposed.. It 
seemed to him that this was rather a far-fetched ar- 
gument to sustain the navy at the present rate. In 
reference to captain Levy’s case alluded to by Mr. 
Fessenden Mr. G. said he wished there was a little 
more practical talent in the navy and a little less of 
this aristocratic feeling. He began to think that the 
navy had better be abolished, ‘and we commence 
again on a practical system and practical principles, 
and not on a theoretical or aristocratical basis. He 
was no enemy to the navy; he felt proud of it as the 
right arm of our public defence, but he was not at 
all pround of its operations in the Pacific or the At- 
Jantic, or of what waa done in the case of captain 
Levy, so far as the court martial was concerned; so 


ſar as the . was concerned, he thought he 
had acted right. He referred to some further cir- 
cumstances of that case, showing, as he considered, 
that there was more of ‘military vanity and tyranny 
in the navy than of practical good sense. If we 
wanted to have an efficient navy we must cut down 
these high salaries. Ile was for democracy and re- 
publicanism in the navy so far as justice required 
that there should not be an unnecessary tyranny in 
the navy, and that the pay between the sailors and 
commanders should be equalized in proportion to 
their services and qualifications. He would like to 
have this amendment so modified as to exempt from 
from the reduction the services already performed 
by the naval officers and all those officers whose pay 
was not $1,000. With these modifications he was 
willing to vote for it, and, if he could not get them, 
he knew not how he should go for it as it was. 

Mr. Tillinghast was oppossd to the amendment, 
and thougat that if prices were low now, they will 
in the natural course of events rise again and the 
gradual increase of the navy should form the cherish- 
ed system of the country. 

Mr. Mark T. Cooper thought that we are in danger 
of being forced to adopt a national bank, an ex- 
chequer of some sort, or direct taxation if we drive | 
on as we have been driving, or even the 200 million 
scheme. He will oppose anything that will compel | 
the government to resort to a further use of its credit 
instead of relying upon its actual hard dollar receipts. 


Now should he say that the true means to relieve 
ourselves was to abolish the army and the navy, he 
supposed it would be thought radical beyond all ra- 
dicalism; and yet it was his firm conviction that the 
country had no need either for a navy or an army.— 
He believed that we needed no ships and but very 
few soldiers; and that with suitable retrenchment the 
government might be sustained on fourteen or fifteen 
millions. But would the democrats all take this 
ground? Of one thing he was certain; on one pur- 
pose he was fully resolved; and that was, that, with 
his consent nothing ever should be used by this gov- 
ernment as money but gold and silver. 

Mr. Arnold said he was much gratified to find that 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia, after a long 
and sound sleep, had at last waked up, much in the 
style of Rip Van Winkle, and had at length become 
sensible of the real predicament of the democratic 
party. Mr. A. should have been still more gratified 
had the gentleman pointed out any specific for their 
relief, 

[Mr. Cooper. My specific is retrenchment. ] 

‘The gentleman said his panacea was retrenchment. 
Well. Mr. A. was glad to find the gentleman's vision 
had beencleared. There had beena time when that 
gentleman had voted against bill 458. (Much mer- 
riment.) Yes, he had been one of the first men to 
oppose it; vet that immortal bill, went at least a head 
and shoulders over all other expedients for retrench- 
ment. Mr. A. was glad, and congratulated himself 
greatly to find that the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia had seen his error, and was now come into 
Mr. A’s. fold. The gentleman was now, he was de- 
li, zhted to find, an adherent of his. 

[Mr. Cooper. Not on that bill.] 

Nut Mr. A. saw how it was; the gentleman was 
willing to cut down the allowance of a poor little 
mi!shipman that he sent to his mother, and to cut 
down, at a blow, every veteran officer who had nail- 
ed our flag to the most, before he would consent to 
take two dollars a day for his own allowance? Mr. 
A. had bad his fears that this was the most that might 
be calcu'ated on from the gentleman's zeal for re- 
trenchment. As soon as the gentleman had got into 
his speech it was plain he was driving in the wind, 
but into what port, no man alive could guess. To 
use a western figure, the honorable gentleman had 
gwarmed—that was plain—but where he was going 
to settle, nobody could tell. The gentleman declar- 
ed himself to be going for retrenchment, and Mr. A. 
had really hoped he might be: but, alan, how was he 
disappointed! The gentleman would not go for bill 
348 —oh. no—but he would abolish the army and the 
nury! When the people saw it come to that, they 
would say to the gentleman, “go on, and now abolish 
congress, abulish the government, ane let every man 
be his own governments” 

As the gentleman wenton, Mr, A. had thought at 
first he was going for the exchequer; but no. Then 
he thought he was for the project of the 200,000,000; 
but he was not. The gentleman was against a tariff, 
against direct taxes, and against reducing his own 

pay. Really, it had been a most extraordinary speech: 
it steered a most curious course, and ended in Point- 
no-Point. (A laugh.) The gentleman, in a word, 
went for liberal pay and no taxes. 

Mr. A. said our reveune this year, it was admitted 
would amount to only fifteen or twelve millions, 
while our expenditures fell short of thirty millions, 
and yet genticmen come picking at little isolated ex- 
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e when the bill he had been urging, but in 


vain, bill number 548, would by reducing the per 
diem of congressmen, reduce at one clip an expen- 
diture of four millions of dollars. Members could 
halve the salaries of others almost by acclamation, 
while when it came to their dear selves, they would 
not give upa penny of theirallowance. Mr. A. had 
been urging his bill all the Jast session, but never 
could get members even to touch it. He had ever been 
refused even the yeas and nayson it. There was 
his colleague, (Mr. Care Johnson, ) a great retrencher 
—a very great retrencher, inde ed, till it came to his 
own pocket, and then he caved in. (Loud laughter.) 
And then there was the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Gordon,) he had made a fine retrenchment 
speech—a very fine one indeed; and after that, he 
never could go against Mr, A.’s bill; he could not do 
it. When the proposed reduction in the navy pay 
was resisted, they all said that salaries had been fix- 
ed at a time when we were perfectly smothered ia 
paper money; but that, now prices had got down al- 

most to a hard money standard, they ought in fair 

ness tobe reduced. If that was true, then one of two 

things followed inevitably—either that the pay of 

members of congress ought to be eut down, or else 

that when fixed they had been fixed? much too low. 

Mr. A. went for reducing the per diem one-fourth; 

and he was very sure that with the remaining three- 
fourths he conld buy as much now as he could eight 
years ago with the whole sum. And none could deny 
this. Would any gentleman stand up in his place 

and contradict him? The gentleman from Georgia 

would not: and yet, though he thought the country 

reduced to such a pass that it must have either an 

exchequer or anational bank, or abolish the army 

and navy, would not vote to take two dollars a day 

off his own allowance. 

Mr. Cooper said that the country might be reduced 
to such a state that he would be willing, instead of 
eight dollars a day, to reduce the pay to three dob 
lars. 

Mr. rnold said that three dollars a day was a very 
high allowance for the services of some members of 
congress. (A laugh.) He had been amused at the 
excuses of gentlemen. 


The specch of the gentlemen from Georgia, (Mr. 
Cooper) had been most opportune. ‘The precious 
confessions it contained presented the most po- 
tent of arguments in favor of the bill. He was an 
unwilling witness, and that was the best of witnesses. 
The gentlemen couſessed they were driven to the 
wall; and Mr. A, could tell them the two ends of the 
government never would ineet without this very bill. 
Why waste time in attempting little retrenchmnents 
in an appropriation bill? Leaping in the darki— 
Doing a little good at the risk of much injury 
aud injustice? Why not take bill 548? Yes, why 
not take that which wouid save four millions at 
a clip? He called the bill his, but it was not his: it 
was the bill ofa select committee. They had exam- 
ined it, revised it, considered it, and amended it; and 
it came before the house as theirs. T hough it did 
not exactly suit Mr. A., yet it was in his Opinion a 
good bill. He wanted to reduce to the tune of 25 per 
cent; the committee said only 20 per cent, Well, 
be it so; aud he would now give notice to the house, 
that if the speaker would give him but half a chance 
to-morrow morning, and not let the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Fillmore) have the floor every morm 
ing the moment the journal was read; but Mr. A. 
wus wrong to say the speaker seemed to have set his 
very soul and heart against the bill— 

[fhe Chair (occupied by Mr. Allen) called Mr. A. 
to order. 

Mr. A. said he hoped the house would excuse 
him; he never could geta chance of making a speech 
or saying a word on bill 548, and he never could say 
a word about it, unless when some other bil] was up. 
(A laugh.) He was compelled to hang his remarks 
on any bill he could catch; but the speech of the gen- 
Ueman from Georgia was a God send; that fairly 
opened his way, and lie had made his little speech 
without being out of order. He was under infiite 
obligations to the gentleman, and he would now give 
notice that to-morrow morning he meant to contend 
with the gentleman from New York (Mr. Fillmore 
for the floor to move his bill, and he wanted all the 
real friends of retrenchment to be in their places 
and back him. 

He did not intend to be still. No; he should keep 
„moving“ he should keep on agitating—agitating; 
worry ing himself and worry ing the house, till he got 
his bill up. Let the house vote it down if they 
pleased; only let them not dodge the yeas and nays. 
Let them behave like men; if they were really for 
the bill, let them pass it; if not, let them say not.— 
Those who had been home in the recess, and who 
had at the last session voted against taking up the 
bill, had lately told him wherever they went all their 
people, men, women, and children, went with oae 
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voice for bill No. 548 the great retrenchment bill of Mr. Holmes, and vindicated the course of the whigs} Mr. Fillmore had never been aware that it was the 
. Arnold's bill. No. 548. (Laughter.) Now good and deprecated that of the opposite party, and point- duty of the committee of ways and incans to corres- 
democrats all held that they must obey instructions, ed out the injuries that the country had sustained | pond with the collectors at the difſe rent custom houses 
and, of course, they would go for the bill. | from their proceedings. to get their grounds for official action in framing 

Mr. Holmes obtained the floor, but yielded for aj Mr. Fillmore called attention to the fact that the money billa. The sole source of their information 
motion that the committee risc; which motion pre- committee of ways and means had already reduced had always been properly and rightly too, the official 
vailed— the estimates of the secretary for the half year to communications of the treasury departmen'. But 

The committee rose and reported. July, from $4,020,060 to $3,663,976 being a deduc-! Mr. F. had no information from the department as 

Mr. Mallory asked leave to offer the following reso- tion uf 8356, 084. The department’s estimates for the | to any contemplated deficit in the revenue. It would 
lution; which was read for information: year amounted to $7,318,021 while the amount in- | be certainly extremely unfortunate, if such deficien- 

Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be direc- | serted by the committee had been but 6,248,079. be- cy was about to occur, that the expectation of it had 
ted to furnish to this house a statement of the died ing a difference of $1,069,942. Thus the total reduc- not in time been made known to the committee of 
cles purchased for the use of the navy, under the tion made by the committee was $1,426,026. Nr. ways und means, so that that committee and the 
direction of the medical bureau, from Ist August to F. hoped the gentleman (Mr. Meriwether) would house might take action on the subject. Mr. F. said 
31st December, 1812; which statement shall include | withdraw his amendment. Mr. F. was astonished | these thinzs in order to show that the committee had 
a list of the articles, the cost of each, the place where! at the extraordinary proposition of Mr. Holmes to done their duty; and, having done their own duty, 


and the person from whom purchased, and the station lay aside the whole of the regular appropriation i they now left to the administration to say whether 
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where sent. bills upon the table until the ways and means they had done theirs. 
Mr. Wise objected, and the resolution was not re- could first be found for paying the sums they mignt Mr. Charles Brown next occupied the floor in a par- 
ceived. contain. It was extraordinary to come from that|tizan speech of great diffuseness, and alluding so far 


The house then adjourned. gentleman’s side of the house and was extraordi- | to the subject under discussion as to evince his oppo- 
Tvespay, Fes. 7. The resolution limiting debate | ary to come too at this late date of the session. | ition to the proposed retrenchment and complain- 
on the naval appropriation bill to to morrow at 2; Mr. F. said the secretary of the treasury had given! ing of the neglect of the Philadelphia navy yard. 
e’clock, on motion of Mr. Fillmore was adopted. | as his official calculation that there would be inthe | The question being taken on Mr. Meriwether’s 
Bill No. 548, to reduce the per diem of congress-{ treasury on the Ist of July 1844, a balance of $1,635,- amendment, it was rejected by a vote of yeas 75, 
men was on motionof Mr. Arnold, made the special | 871. nave 82. 
order for Tuesday next. Mr. Smith of Va. enquiredof Mr. Fillmore had come Mr. Levy offered several ineffectual amendments 
Exploring expedition. Mr. Kennedy of Maryland | to the same conclusion as the secretary had. | increasing the outlay for the Pensacola navy yard. 
renewed his uusuccessful motion of yesterday toj Mr. Fillmore replied that from the data furnished | Rejected. 
have leave to introduce a joint resolution expressing | he could come to none other. Mr. .WeKeon’s proposed proviso. forbidding any 
the thanks of congress to the officers and men en-“ Mr. Wise wished to know if Mr. Fillmore did not of the appropriations to be expended in carrying out 
gaged in the late exploring expedition for their in- entertain a different opinion from that of the secreta- the Sth article of the treaty of Washington, was re- 
dustry, zeal, and the manner in which they endured | ry, founded upon other data than those furnished by ‘jected by a vote of 23 in favor of his amendment, 
the hardships they encountered in that service, pro- the secretary. “noes not counted. 
posing promotions, and allowing three months addi-| Mr. Fillmore replied that the committee of ways Amendments offered by Mr. Stanly, striking out 
tional pay to the officers and men. and means were bound to rely upon the information | $993,169 for pay of officers and men, and inserting 
Mr. C. Johnson objected. But on motion of Mr. furnished to them from the treasury department.— 87 15,805 (by a vote of 73 to 53,) and striking out 
Wise, it was referred to the committee on naval| The secretary had communicated his estimates to the | $724,539 for provisions, and inserting $623,653 were 
affairs. BS , committee on Dec. 15th, and the committee had sup- , agreed to. as 
French Spoliations. The motion of Mr. Jones to posed that if any circumstances had since arisen to An amendment offered by Mr. Mallory, providing 
reconsider the vote laying on the table Mr. Cushing’s| induce him to sup his estimates had been erro- that the duties of the chief of the bureau of provi- 
resolution to bring this question to a vote on Thurs- neous, ho would of course inform the committee of | sions and clothing shall be discharged by a captain 
day next, was taken up, and by a vote of 105 to 102 it and make the requisite correction. But from that of the navy, who shall have the same compensation 
the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. day to the present hour no communication has been las the chief of the bureau of dock yards, modified 
Sword of Washington. Mr. Summers, of Virginia, | sent to the committee, nor, to Mr. F.’s knowledge, to on the suggestion of Mr. Wise, so as to state that the 
arose and addressed the speaker. The detail of the this house, touching the original estimates laid before bill re-organizing the navy department shall be so 
proceedings being of much interest will appear on | the committee of ways and means, as being iucorrect | amended, was adopted. 
another page. After their conclusion, on motion of or needing modification. Mr. Fillmore moved an amendment, bringing into 
Mr. McKennan, of Pennsylvania, the house adjourn- But Mr. F.’s statement must not stop here. So one appropriation all the items for medicines, sur- 
ed. | far from the committee having received any correc- | vical instruments, &c. for the navy and the marine 
Weopnespar, Fes. 8. Washinglon and Franklin. tions volunteered by the department, Mr. F. after | Corps. 
On motion of Mr. Briggs, the letter of S. T. Wash- | waiting and after hearing frequent assertions, and de- Mr. Fessenden moved to amend the amendment by 
ington to Mr. Summers, asking that the sword of Gen. | nunciations, here and elsewhere, insisting that the adding a proviso, that hereafter no person should 
Washington be presented to congress and also the estimates were based on grouuds that never could be ‘hold the place of chief of the bureau of medicine 
letter of Col. Washington confirming the identity of realized, had, on the 31st of January last, addressed and surgery who had not seen five years’ sea ser- 
the sword, were ordered to be entered on the jour] a letter tothe secretary, calling upon him for infor- vice. 
nal. mation, which letter he would now read to the house, The amendment to the amendment was agrced to, 
Nr. Taliaferro rose and said: Mr. Speaker, being | stating that the same time that until this moment no and the amendment as amended was agreed to. 
well satisfied that the constituents of every member | answer whatever had been received: An amendment appropriating $1,000 for printing 
of this assembly are influenced by the same feeling House of Representatives, January 31, 1843. ie code of rules and regwations prepared by the 
which was so sensibly manifested by their represen- Sir: I desire to know, with as much despatch as secretary of the navy and the attorney general, in 
tatives yesterday at all which occurred on the pre- possible, the amount of treasury notes now outstand- | case the said code shall be ratified by congress, was 
sentation to congress of the war- sword of gen. George | ing, distinguishing under what act issued and when moved by Mr. Fillmore and adopted. 
Washington, in constant use by him during the war redeemable. Mr. Burnell offered an amendment entitling the 
of the revolution, I ask leave to offer the resolution 2d. The amount on which the treasury is authoriz- naval apprentices to the privilege of being commis- 
I send to the chair: ed to allow semi-annual interest, and the amount on sioned as junior officers when their talents and 
Resolved, That 20,000 copies of the full journal of | which it is not so authorized, and the opinion of the | merits therefor receive the recommendation of their 
the proceedings of the house on the presentation of | department whether it is expedient to extend the pro- | superiors. Rejected. 
the sword of Washington be printed for distribution | visions of the act authorizing the semi-annual pay- The committee then rose and reported the bill and 
by the members of the house. ment of interest to those treasury notes issued under | amendments to the house. 
The resolution was adopted unanimously. subsequent acts. Mr. King wished to make a few remarks, but yield- 
Jackson's. fine. On motion of Mr. Pearce 5,000 co-} 3d. The amount of the loan that has been negotiat- ed to the impatience of some gentleman, and throw- 
pies of the report of the committee of judiciary of the | ed, distinguishing between that negotiated before and | ing the responsibility of a motion for the previous 
present session, and of the report of the minority of | that since the 1st of January, 1843. question, upon Mr. Wise, moved the previous ques- 
the committee at the last session were ordered to be} 4th. The amount oftreasury notes and loan, respecti- | tion. 
printed. . vely, not yet issued or taken that are authorized by laẽw. The amendments of the committee to the bill were 
Naval appropriation bill. The house resolved itself! Sth. T'he estimated amount of revenues froin all | then concurred in, en masse. 
into committee of the whole (Mr. . len, of Maine, in| sources for the calendar year, distinguishing how And the bill having been ordered to a third reading, 
the chair) and resumed the consideration of the naval | much from each source. Mr. Meriwether moved that it be recom mitted to 
bill. 6th. The amount of expenditures for the calendar | the committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
Mr. Holmes, of S. C. spoke against diminishing the | year 1843, if the appropriations shall not exceed the | with the following instructions: 
na val salarics, but chiefly exhausted his hour in as- | estimates from the departments, distinguishing the} That, until otherwise ordered by law, no part of 
sailing the whig party and in defence of free trade, | umount under each general head. Respectfully, the present or any future appropriations for the pay 
against the tariff and in dread of the consequences of | yours, MILLARD FILLMORE. |of the commission, warrant, and petty officers, in- 
a deficit of revenue. Mr. H. said that if necessary, Hon. W. Forward, secretary of the treasury. cluding engineer corps, shall be paid to the same, 
England could pour her naval steamers into the] On the same day, after having waited for the re- except upon a reduction of the present pay at aud 
northern lakes by the Welland and other canals which | commendations of the department in relation to the | after 20 per cent.” 
she had opened there, and he was unwilling to cut | tariff, Mr. F. had also addressed to the secretary Mr. Wise demanded the previous question, which 
down the naval salaries. Mr. H. thought however | another letter, inquiring whether he had any recom- was seconded. [The motion to recommit with in- 
that a committee ought to be appointed to discuss the | mendations to make to the committee on that subject, |structions was thus cut off, and the house was 
subject of resuscitating the finances, and after pictur- | but neither to this letter had any reply whatever been | brought to a direct vole on the passage of the bill.) 
ing their present state, foreboded the most awful ca- | as yet received. And the main question (on the passage of the bill) 
tastrophe to the country, unless some more radical“ Mr. Wise inquired whether the committee had | being taken and decided in the affirmative, the bill 
retrenchment be adopted. He should move that the | made any inquiries for themselves on this subject and | was passed. 
present bill be laid aside whenever the time came| whether they had an opinion formed from such in-“ Mr. Fillmore moved a reconsideration of the vote 
when it was proper for it; and that a committee quiries. Mr. W. conceived that the government was by which it had been passed, and demanded the pi e- 
should be appointed at once, which no doubt would in the habit of taking a double security in relation to | vious question. The vote was not reconsidered. 
be composed of some of the most intelligent and sa- its expenditures, viz: that of the estimates and opi-} On motion of Mr. Arnold, bill No. 548, (the print- 
gucraus men oi the house. nions of the committee of ways and means of the |ed copies whereof had heretofore been exhausted) 
~ Dir. W hite, of Indiana, replied to the party attack | house, as well os that of the secretary of the treasury. | was ordered to be printed, and the house adjourned. 
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AMERICAN SKILL. Louis Philippe has complimented our 
countryman, Norris, very highly on the superior perfor- 
mance ot his locomotives, Which the French engineers |. 
admit, excel any thing that Europe has produced. The! Ae l , À 
French monarch expressed his upprobauon, by present- (been published, They unanimously acquit the com- 


ing Mr. Norris with n splendid gold box with brilhants, | ander a blame sits ee Pee ae 
and a gold medal with his portrait. court martial i8 proceeding with (heir tnals at N. Yor 


The emperor Nicholas, of Russia. has in like manner | , Mediterranean squadron. T'he Army & Navy Chroni- 
complimented the American architects of the steam fri» | Cle states that the department has it in contemplation, to 
gnie Kamshatska, built for him at N. York, and which, (establish a naval place of rendezvous outside of the 
norwithstanding all the falsehoods of the British press, | Straits for the Mediterranean squadron, and ulso remove 
and of British steam ship builders, who nre rivals of | the rendezvous at Mahon to Spezza. 


our builders for the custom of Russia, iv this depart-| /2@mination of surgeons. A board of naval sur 
men:—notwithstanding all their machinations at St. Pe- Leons has been ordered to convene at Philadelphia, on 


tersburg, in England, and in this country, the American | Morday, the 13th inst. for the examination of assistant 
steam frigate has fairly beat every European sieam fri- Sufgeons for promotion, The board will be composed of 
gate she has yet come across, and she had to com- | Sureon Thomas Dillard. president, surgeon W. S. W. 
pete with a number. The result is highly flattering to | Ruschenberger, eurecon Samuel Barrington, surgeon 
the American builders—and completely satisfactory to | W.. Maxwell Wood, surgeon Daniel Egbert, members. 
the Emperor, who was repeatedly on board during those | ‘Tle following assistant surgeons have been directed to 
experiments. He presented a magnificent diamond ring | Teport to this board ‘ 

tothe American captain. The king of Prussia, who was | , James C. Palmer, Augustus J. Bowie, John L. Fox, 
conveyed to and from St. Petersburg in the Kamshatska, | John J. Abernethy, Edward J. Rutter, John T. Mason, 
also presented the American captain with a diamond J. Malcolm Smith, Charles Wm. Tait, Charles D. Max- 


ring, and the order of the black eagle. well, 


Baxkrorr Law. The New York Express of the 4th 
inst. states that a report prevails in that city that some of ` 
tlie foreign houses there, aided by two American firms, 
had raised a large sum wherewith to fee Messrs. Silas 
Wright, and Thomas H. Benton, to argue the case now 
pending in the United States supreme court, against the 
constitutionality of the bankrupt law. 


Navan. The finding and opinion of the naval court of | 


1 
i 


NATIONAL PRINTING OFFICE. The select committee of 
the house of representatives, appointed on this subjest 
have reported a project which suggests the erection of 
buildings and superintendence to cust $26,000; tor mate- 
rials 36,222; for labor, annually, $45,216; for paper 
$20,000. 


Packet shIrS. A newline is about to be established 
between New York and Liverpool, composed ot vessels 
of the tinest model, best construction, and extraordinary 
capacity. Messrs. Woodhull and Midturn of N. York 
arc the agents and part owners of the line. The namcs 
and tonnage of the ships are as follows, 
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Boston ExchAxGE. The completion of this spiendid 
ecifice was celebrated by a pubic dinner given by the 
Boston Exchange company un the Lat inst. 


BrrrisH ImmiGRaTion To CANADA. The immigration 
of the year 1842 was distributed as follows 
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To Western Canada, 26,900; to the Ottaway country, ten T te 16. 
4,250; to Glengarry and Beaubarnois, 1,946; to the Eas- i 1050 aaa Mar. 16. 
tern townships, 2,755; to the North of Montreal, 1,175; F 1150 a: A 111 16. 
to tae public works, servants, &., 3, 479; tothe United Gent Western: 1200 oia May 16. 

6 ’ . 


Siates, 1,850. Total, 42.355. 

Of the above number 13,060 were forwarded at the 
expense of the government. During the season 884 were 
on the sick list, and 59 died atthe sheds or shanties. 


Panama. The secretary of the navy is maturing a 
plan for the transinission of regular mails from Pensa- 
cola to Chagres once a month, by means of the gulph 


CALIFORNIA. In reply to an official enquiry from the squadron. 
house of representatives, President Tyler, through the] PENNSYLVANIA. Sheriff Porter. A writ of quo wan 


secretary of state to whom he referred the enquiry, as- 
sures the house, that “no information is in possession of 
the government of the U. States, of any negotiation of a 
treaty, ur of anv overtures to treat, for the cession of 
Caliturnia, by Mexico, to England.” 


ranto has been issued against Wm. A. Porter, sberiff of 
Philadelphia county, in order to test his constitutional 
richt to hold his office. 

United States bankrupt law. Tne judiciary committee 
of the legislature has reported against a repeal of the U. 
S. bankrupt law. 

Resolutions have passed both bodies in favor of con- 
gressional measures to remit general Jackson's fine. 

A resolution has been intruduced into the legislature 
to urge the issue of government stock for the relief of 
the states. 

Gov. Porter has approved the bill passed by the legis- 
lature of that state, authorising the cancellation of 100, 000 

| Pan of relief nutes per month. 


CINCINNATI PORK TRADF. The packing business has 
not yetentirely closed tor the season; butis, in the main, 
atanend. More thun two hundred thousand hogs, a num: 
ber exceeding thatuf any foriner year—have been pack- 
ed in Cincinnati and its vicinity this year. Three rea- 
sous are stated in the Chronicle why more than the usual 
number has been driven in this year. The first is that 
ls are almost the only arucle that would command 
cushattina season. Another reason, and an important 
one, is the introduction of lard oil; and a third, which | Patents. From the annual report of the commissioner 
may be amore important one in future, isa demand for | of the patent office, we learn that 517 patents have been 
Europe. Not much pork has, however, yet been put up issued during the past yeur, of which 13 were reissues 
for England. and 15 for additional improvements. During the same 

Pork packers say that about seventy thousand hogs period, 352 patents have expired. The receipts of the 
have been run into lard entirely, with the exception of the | office amounted to 835.790, the expenditures to $23,154. 
hams. The whole number of patents issned by the U. States 

The editor of the Chronicle, in speaking of the grent ' previous to January, 1813, is 12,992. 
improvement made in curing provisions, says—"The 
business has improved every year, unn now the neatness, 
system, quickness, care and skill, with which all parts of 
boti pork and beef, but especially the furmet, are put up 
in this market, is really admirabie. No turkey ns ever 
carved with more adroitness ata lady's table, than the 
gentlemen of the cleaver here cut into his proper propor- made within a few days past, in the New York custom 
tions the slain-porker. No pudding was ever mixed by | house. A proposition to reduce the number of officers 
the fair hand of the lady herself with more neatness of employed by that establishment, has been made in con- 
handling and preparation than the sugar cured and extra | gress, 


hams, This is an important matter to those who eat 
them.” (Balt. Amer. Reticiovs statistics or THE U. Sratzs. The fol-| 
lowing statement of the religious population of the 
DaGUERRE’S MAGICAL PICTURES. We learn from the United States is said by the Rochester Democrat to be 
New Orieans papers that the Leantifal magical pictures | derived from various sources—several of which are au- 
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Port-Au-Prince. Twelve squares containing six hun- 
dred houses was destroyed by fire. and a large amonnt 
of Pregn as well as other goods; estimated loss 4 inillions 
of dollars. 


Removars. About 30 removals from office have been 


by Daguerre, of Paris, which have been seen and admir- ' thentic— 
ed by thousands in ths country, were entirely destroyed | Izab. ists 4,000,000 Dutch Reformed 450 000 
by fire on the nig hi of the 29:b uli. Methodists ae 1 220,000 
. : ah 95 Presbyterians 2,175.0 nitarians 180,000 
„ New Vork last week 134, of which 25 by Conafeen ists 1.4001 000 Dunkers 30.000 
ee Roman Catholics 1.300.000 Mormonites 19 000 
Fartuquares. A slight shock was noticed in the cities | Huis copalliuns 1, 000.000 Shakers 6.000 
of Washington and Baltimore within a few minutes of | Universalists 600,000 Moravians 5,000 
10 o'clock on the morning of the 8th inst. ; Lutherans 240.000 Swedenborgians — . 6.000 
We have accounts of singular effects produced in part Another estimate makes the Babtist populaton amount 
of the Mississippi river by the shocks experienced in that | to 5,000,000. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is said tu have about 
1,000,000 of communicants in the U. States, 

Reman Catholics. The number of Roman Catholics 
in the United States has been lately by more recent au- 
thority estimated at 1,500,000, an increase of 20,000 since 
the beginning of the year 1842. Of churches and chap- 
ela there are 574, and 82 in process of construction, mak- 
ing a total of 656. Of official priests the number is 572; 
19 of these have been made in the year 1842. 34 new 
churches have been erected in 1842, 14 of which are in 
ihe diocese of New Yerk. 


region last month—as well as in various small island 
lakes, by the sudden sinking of their bottoms to depths 
as yet unfathomed. 


Inprana. The senate of Indiana, by a vote of 27 to 
22, has passed a resolution urging congress to Issue go- 
vernment stock for the relict of the states, based on the 
public lands. 

Lousiana. The inauguration of Alexander Mouton, 
governor elect of Louisiana, took place at New Orleans 
on the 30th ult. * 
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Methodists. The following statistics of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have been taken by a correspondent 
from the minutes of the several conferences just publish- 
ed for 1842— 


Annual conferences 34 
Travelling preachers 4,244 
Local preachers 7,621 
Church members, (communicants) 1,008,901 
Nett increase in 1832 of Church members, 

(after deducting the dead, the withdrawn, 

and expelled) 120,123 


Revieuls. It appears from statistics recently publish. 
ed, that about twenty thousand membere were added to 
the Bapust, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal 
churches in Virginia, during the year 1842. 


Sanxpwico Istanp Acents. Haalilio and Mr. Rich- 
ards left the United States in the Caledonia steamer for 
Europe last week. They publish a eard in the Boston 
papers, of the 2d instant, congratulating their “Chrisnan 
friends,” on the success they met with in the prusecution 
of their official business at Washington. 


SaBBATEBS. The following days of the week are eet 
apart for public worship in different nutions - Sunday ar 
the Lord's Day, by Christians; Monday, by the Greciangs 
Tuesday, by the Persians; Wednesday, by the Asa 
rans; Thursday, by the Evypuans; Friday, by 
Turks; Saturday, by the Jews. 


Srecig. 8511, 281 were received at N. Orleans on the 


24th ule. 


Stocxs. A small portion of the U. S. 6 per cent. loan 
has been taken in New York at 1} per cent. premium. 

The Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ bank of the 
Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, announce that they 
will resume specie payments upon their deposites and 
circulation, excepting their relief notes which are receem- 
able in state stocks. 


Senator FROM N. Yor. Silas Wright, present se 
nator, having received the unanimous nominaiion of his 
party in the N. York legisiature for re-election, haa been 
accordingly re-elected. 


Tre FRIENDS OF IRELAND and advocates of the rezeal 
of Purs Union act held a large meeting at Washincton, 
on Feb. 6. Prince Albert and his world’s convention are 
met. Messrs. Hoban, Z. C. Lee, Robert Tyler, jr, the 
hon. J. McKeon, and W. W. Irwin, Dr. Jones and 
Thomas Mvoney addressed the assembly and various 
resuluuens were adopted. 


U.S. Finances. In consequence of various assertions 
in debate, in the house of representatives, tending to 
bring in question the adequacy of the resources of the 
treasury for the demands of the ensuing year, Mr. Fill- 
more, chairman of the committee on ways and means, 
addressed an official enquiry to the secretary of the 
treasury on the subject. [See preceding page.] The ree 
ply of that officer was read in the house on Thursday 
last, by Mr. F. On a review of the whole condiuion of 
the revenue, both as to its estimated receipts and expense 
ditures, that officer now estimates that there will be a 
balance in the treasury on the Ist January, 1844, of 
$390,627, over his original estimates for expenditures, 
and this without the imposition of ang additional duty. 


The secretary in making this estimate, made no refer- 
ence to retrenchments Which congress are now emp.oy- 
ed in making in various departments of expenditures, 
The navy bil alone, just passed by the house. reduces 
expenditures two and a half millions below the prior 
csumates for that department. 


The secretary declines to ask for authority to issue 
new treasury notes. ‘lhe existing authority to re-issue 
existing ones he considers ample. 


Western Hemp. The Louisville Journal publishes an 
estimate of the extent of the manufacture and cuiure 
of hemp in Kentucky and Missouri, from whieh it ap 
pears that the steam factoriesin and near Kentucky sil 
make this year two millions of yards of bagging, and unt 
there are in the state 300 hand looms, producing annue 
ly 15,000 yards cach, and an aggregate of 4,500,000 yards 
ic gether, 6,000,000 vards of bagzing, which will cover 
1,100,000 bules of cotton; so that from 500,000 to 900.04 
bales must be covered trom Missonri, and from the sur- 
plus left over last year. This bagging will require 10.00. 
000 pounds of hemp. There will probably be 7.000.000 
pounds of bale- rope made in Kentucky, which will baie 
500.000 bales of cotton; so that from 700, 0000 to 1,100,040 
bales must be baled from Missouri and the surplus left 
last year. 


_ Woodford county has 60 of the 300 looms in the state, 
Fayette about 80. Franklin about 30, Scoit about 30, 
80 about 30, Mason about 20, all other counties 
about 30, 


The above estimate shows that about 17,000,000 Ibs. 
of hemp will be required in Kentucky and by the steam 
factories near Louisville. 


Jefferson produced the past year over 500 tone, Shelby 
1,000, Woodford 2,000, Franklin 500, Scott 1,000, Fay- 
eite 3,000, Mason 2,500, Jessamine 1,500, Mercer and 
Boyle, 500, all other countics 2,000; total 14,000 tons et 
23,000,000 pounds—11,000,000 more than will be requi- 
ed by the factories now in operation, To this surplus 
Missouri will add a considerable amount. [ Amer. 


WeaTHER. The thermometer was at zero at Wast 
ington, a few days ago. 

At Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the thermometer 
giood 10 deg. above zero. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
NATIONAL aFFarRs—death of Commodore Hull. + Opi- 


nion of the court of inquiry on the Somers case, &c. 

STATES OF THE UNION. 

MEMENTOE: OF WASHINGTON AND FRANKLIN. 

Issue or 200,000,000 or GOVERNMENT SCRIPT—Treports 
from the majority and minority of the committee of ways 
and means against. i 

CONGRES:IONAL PROCEEDINGS. 

CHRONICLE. 
a 


QT POSTSCRIPT. ‘Latest from Europe. By the 
packet ship North America, which go! ashure on the 
night of the 14th near New York, London dates to the 
Sth ult. are received—siie sailed on the 12th. 

Trade is improving—notwithsianding money is very 
abundant and to be had on easier terms. Wheat com- 
mands a small advance—busincss in 8 wholesome state 
at Manchesier.—deinands for cluths brisk, and at better 
pricea, Share market brisk, and prices improved. 

The French king sustained the formalities usual to 
New Years’ day, adinirably. The addresses of the di- 

lumatle corps und chambers of Peers and deputies, and 
fis replies, are published. French triumphs at Algiers, 

like our Florida triumphs) a:e duly announced. Abdel 
Kader commanded in an affair on the 25th Nov., in 
which the Frenon had 7 killed and 57 wounded. 

The Syrian negouauens are terminated. The Porte 
yielding, as usual, to “the great powers.“ 

Ricut or ssaRce. Tne London Morning Herald of 
the 6th Jan. wives the following in its leading columis— 

We have reason to believe that the earl of Aberdeen 
has distinctly caused it io be made known in the proper 
quarter, that no concession can be giveu by the British to 
tne French government with regard to the obligations 
imposed by the rightof-search treaues of 1831 and 1833. 
The noble earl has, we are told, peremptorily declined 

even 10 negotiate og the Suvjecl. 

We hu ve. also, reason tu suppose that Russia. Aus- 
tria, and Prussia have approved of tie course tuken by 
the British government on this occasion. 

Further, we understand that the French minister, who 
subsiantially holds by the international engagements im- 


pred by thuse treaties, proposes to calm the opposition | 
l 


kely tv be offered in both chambers to the right of search 
by gradually diminishing the number of cruiser licences 
hitherto granted by his government. 
Tne British REVENUE for the year 1842 falls £922,630 
below thatof id4l—and for the last quarter it falls 
£940,062 below the corresponding quarter of 1841. The 
deficiency is principally in excise. 
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FRANCE. 

The French government has just suppressed the 
transit duties on all foreign merchandize. They were 
not heavy, but they obstructed the trade, and were 
nearly absorbed by the cost of collection. The com- 
petition of Belgium and Austria rendered expedient 
the removal of every unavoidable impediment. Ant- 
werp began to supercede Harre— and ‘Trieste, Mar- 
zeilles. Between the Mediterranean and the Rhine, 
France enjoys very little transit, ‘owing to the want 
of easy and rapid communications, railroads and ca- 
nals, and to the expensiveness and delays of the pre- 
sent mode of carriage—by roulage. She feels every 
where her backwardness in internal improvement.— 
According to tie Moniteur her whole transit trade 
last year amounted in value to two hundred and three 
millions of francs by sea and land; the merchandise 
for transit from the United States equalled fifteen 
millions, to the United States not less than fifty-two 
millions, larger than the amount for any other coun- 
try. You see that our republic has the chief inter- 
est in the suppression of the duties. 

Inventions. A Brussels paper announces the in- 
vention of a machine for making corks, by which a 
single operative can turn out two hundred thousand 
in the time that twelve hundred required, and with 
a considerable saving. I enclose you in this commu- 
nication an abstract of the proceedings of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences ata recent sitting, which includes 
a description of the printing automaton—a machine 
really wonderful, which accomplishes with some 
maoual aid twenty times more thansix workmen can 
do in the same period. It is called the Gerotype, 
from the name of the framer Ger, (Gobert de. )— 
The scientific reporters predict that it will be ‘for 
the intellectual world what steam is for the industri- 
ef and the telegraph for the political.” Another re- 
port on itis expected from the academy. French as 
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well as British journalism exults in the success of 
the locofoco or democratic party in your late elec- 
tions. The motive is a confident expectation of the 
earliest repeal of the tariff enacted at the last session 
of Congress. [Paris Cor. of Nat. Int. 


SYRIA. 

The Levant mail brings intelligence to the middle 
of November. The news from Syria is alarming. 
The Sheik Seeble Harien has escaped from the 
hands of the Ottomans, where he was detained on 
political affairs, and gone among the Druses and Ma- 
ronites. This Sheik is one of those who gave Ibra- 
him Pacha so much trouble. Omar Pacha is blockad- 
ed up in Der-el-kamar; he has with him 4,000 or 5,000 
regular troops. The Druses and the Maronites took 
possession of several convoys, in which they found 
much provisions, munitions of war. and other things 
for Omar Pacha, the escorts were disarmed and made 
prisoners. 

The chiefs of the Druses sent a petition to the Se- 
raskier Pacha, in which they said they were and al- 
ways wished to be under the Oltoman government, 
but that they would not be governed by any other 
governor than their Emir Bechir, or one of his sons. 

Despatches have reached the French government 
by extraordinary express from Vienna, dated the 
Alst, announcing that a special courier had arrived in 
that capital with the important advice from Constan- 
tinople that the porte had consented to the appoint- 
ment of a Christian governor for the Maronite or 
Christian population of Syria, and a Druse governor 
for the Druses. 


AUSTRIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

There is every reason to believe that a Commer- 
cial treaty will shortly be concluded between the 
Austrian government and the United States of North 
America. The negotiations between Prince Metter- 
nich and the American ambassador, Mr. Jenifer, are 
so far advanced that no doubt can be entertained of 
their speedy conclusion. Upon this the editor of the 
Hamburg Neue Zcitung remarks, that as a treaty 
between North America and Austria has been many 
years existing, the treaty here alluded to must be 
merely a supplementary one. On the other hand the 
negotiations in Berlin for a similar treaty cannot pro- 
ceed very speedily. Mr. Wheaton, who is unques- 
tionably the most able of all the American diploma- 
tists in Europe, has made great efforts to push the 
business forward, but without much success. Inde- 
pendently of other impediments, the lingering and cir- 
cumstantial nature of the proceedings of the Zollve- 
rein tends to retard such negotiations. 
ample of Austria cannot fail to have a favorable in- 
fluence. [Neue Zeitung. 


TEXAS. 


But the ex- secretary concludes his report by callin 
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AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN AD VAN CE. 


had repulsed an attack from their army, pursued 
Woll to the Medina and thence returned to Bexar 
and disbanded, with the intention, as was understood 
of making preparations to co-operate with the forces 
that were acting under executive order. Captain 
Dawson and his brave companions, in endeavoring 
to effect a passage into Caldwell’s camp, for the pur- 
pose of sustaining him during his battle, were all 
either slain or captured. Under executive instruc- 
tions of 3d October, Brigadier General Somerville 
was directed to proceed to the southwestern frontier to 
concentrate, organize. and muster into service, such 
volunteers only as were willing to pursue and chas- 
tise the enemy. General S. was authorised to cross 
the Rio Grande should the strength and condition of 
his force warrant such a movement and also to make 
all necessary requisitions for ordnance, ammunition, 
&e. Major J. C. Hays received authority, in conse- 
quence of the confusion and disordered state of Bex- 
ar county, to declare martial Jaw throughout its 
limits. lays of communications and the condi- 
tion of the streams have retarded the supplies of beef 
for the army and the movements of the troops to this 
date (12th Nov.) 


The secretary then recommends the establishment 
of a permanent military force on that frontier upon 
economical principles, say a force of four compa- 
nies. The militia remains still without organization 
and such returns, as have been received, are but par- 
tial. The militia law of 18th January, 1841, is worse 
than nothing and ought to be repealed. Galveston 
by the aid of its inhabitants has been put in a more 
proper state of defence. 


Allthe naval appropriations of last congress were ap- 
plied to fit out the navy to enforce the blockade against 
Mexico, but were insufficient. Immediately therefore, 
on the publication of the proclamation of president 
Houston revoking the blockade, cap. E. W. Moore with 
his vessels wus ordered to cruise upon the enemy's 
coast. At last advices from him, the squadron was 
not yet ready for sea. The failure of Yucatan to 
comply with her engagement left the squadron with- 
out means to be manned and provisioned. To ob- 
tain means from Yucatan, the San Antonio was on 
19th August despatched a second time to the coast of 
Yucatan. It is feared she was lost in the heavy gales 
at the latter part of September. She had been com- 
pletely fitted out at Mobile, with the San Bernard.— 
The latter was thrown ashore at Galveston during 
the gales and her crew have been discharged. The 
steam ship Zavala is now a complete wreck. The 
attention 
to the claims of the officers of the navy for services 
rendered. 


CANADA AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 


We have Galveston dutes as late as the 4th inst. Governor General Bagot, has been for a long time 


They afford nothing of importance in addition to the 
following items which were in type for our last, but 
were crowded out. Wealso have had President Hous- 
ton’s late annual message in type, but cannot find room 
for it this week. The Texans appear somewhat 
dissatisfied at the inactivity of their president, in 
their present condition. It is likely that even with all 
his known energy of character, 
do what cannot be done. 
[Report of the secretary of war.] 

M. C. Hamilton (acting secretary of war and Ma- 
rine.) in his report to the president of Texas, 
at Washington on 12th November, after saying that 


he entered on the duties of his office on the 3rd Sep- | 
tember last, stated that the volunteer forces report- | 


dated | 
8 Bay of Fundy, and of a route to connect that bay 


ill. His life was despaired of at the last dates from 
Kingston. 

Riots between the Corkonians and Fardowns were 
renewed on the Lachine canal on the 4th inst., and 
was suppressed by the military. Twenty-seven pri- 
soners were secured. 

The parliament of New Brunswick assembled on 


he finds it difficult to the Ist inst., and elected John W. Weldon, speaker. 


The governor in his speech, congratulates the pro- 
vince upon its property, and upon the ratification of 
the treaty with the United States. He states that 
the British government had directed a survey of the 


with the St. Lawrence. 
There are sundry demonstrations towards frizht- 


ed in the field on the 23d June, stationed at Lipan- ning brother Jonathan out of his tariff—amongst 


titlan, 
Gee attacked on the 7th July by a superior force 
under general Canalis, who was repulsed and fled 
from the country. The volunteers then disbanded 
and dispersed and the frontier was left with no pro- 
tecting force but the few spies under captain John 
C. Hays at post Sin Antonio. 
the means to augment his force or keep them 
equipped and the consequence was a second surprise 
of San Antonio. 
town on September 11 and carried off fifty-three ci- 
tizens of the place prisoners. The news did not 
reach Houston for five days. owing to the limited faci- 
lities for transmitting information. A requisition was 
then made on the western counties. They promptly 
responded to the call. The volunteers having con- 
centrated, end after colonel M. Caldwell in advance 


under col. Davis on the southwestern frontier | 
is the last contrivance. 


The latter had not 
has recognized Frederick B. Graf, 


General Adrian Wolt entered the | 


others, the notion of smuggling by means of balloons, 
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CONSULS. The president of the United States 


Esq. as Consul of 
the Netherlands ſor the state of Maryland and the 
Distriet of Columbia to reside at Baltimore. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. We understand that 
Marshal Soult has transmitted from Paris to the In- 


stitute several numbers of the Journal de l' Ecole Poly- 


technique. This information has been communicated 
My Henry Ledyard, Esq. Charge d' Affaires of the 
nited States at Paris, who was desired by Marsha! 
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Soult to cause the volumes to be presented in his ricane of every description of parliamentary, and a al duties exceedingly unwise at the present moment, 
name. 4 [National Inteliigencer. full exhibit of tumullwary WaT, which it had to en- because whatever revision experience may demon- 
— counter, masts, rigging and sails were wrecked and |strate to be necessary in the provisions of the tars 
CREEK INDIANS EMIGRATING. The stea- | strewed around the scene in wild confusion, yet the act, when fairly tested, certainly no one can pre- 
mer William Gaston touched at Port Leon on the 27 hull was saved and brought gallantly into port un tend that the time elapsed has yet furnished us with 
ult. on her way to New Oricans with Pascofa’s band der jury masts—with flags enough Aving by which | any data that ought to be relied upon whereby 
of Creeks, under charge of heut. W. S. Henry, 31 to recognize her. i to form a correct judgment of the ultimate re- 
Infantry. The band numbers fifty-two persons 22 Though all has not been gained. something has been ceipts under that act, when it comes to be recognuis- 
warriors, 18 women, and 10 children. This 13 the gained towards “retrenching” the expenses and lim- ed as the settled policy of the country, and the bu- 
band that has for s0 long a period infested the settle- | iting the duration of iuture sessions of congress,— siness and credit of the country revive from its 
ments bordering the Apalachicola, and which, by the provided the senate will pass the bill—as we think | present unnatural depression. To take the first 
energy and skilful management of lieut. col. Hitch- they ought and hope they will do—and provided fur- | quarter’s receipts under an entire new tariff,——as5 a 
cock, were induced to come in. They are on their | ther, nevertheless, and notwithstanding, that Mr. Ty- [criterion of future receipts, every one must admit, 
way tothe west, and will embody themselves with ler neither vetoes it, nor puts it in his breeches pock- | would be preposterous. To make a radical change { 
those already at New Orleans under charge of heut. et—which, by the way, We don't believe he would do in the law intended to be permanent, upon such 
Britton, Tth Infantry, and will proceed to Arkansas, | in this case. These provisoes not obstructing, we say, | hasty data,—we should suppose would strike every 
in a short time. os, 195 548,” though not exactly what was wished, man as being improper. 
— . will efect quite a considerable reduction of expen-| Meantime there cannot be, and is not an wh 
PRESIDENTIAL. John C. Calhoun, has been | ses. Over one half of the charge heretofore made | the slightest apprebension now that the ee oe 
nominated for the presidency at two large meetings for mileage, for instance, is cutoff at once, and that | which has been adequate to meet deficiencies of a 
in Mississippi, one of which expressed a preference is something worth while. The pay of members and | much larger amount for a number of years past, 


for Leri Woodbury, and the other for James K. Polk. officers of congress remains at eight dollars per day, | would not be adequate to sustain the credit of the : 
for the vice presidency. but not unless they actually altend.—and only for the | treasury, even in the contingency apprehended of = 
By the way, Harpers and Brothers, of New York | five first months of each session. If continued be-| any deficiency actually occurring within the Sess 110 
have issued the prospects of a new work to be pub- | yond that time, their per diem is reduced to six dol- ing fiscal year. ` 


lished cheap, “the life of John C. Calhoun.“ Price lars, for the two succeeding months—and if it 1s pro- One other reason;—certa inly if there ever was & T 
$20 for 1000 copies, and so in proportion for a less longed beyond that, they get for the balance of the |time when the people of this country should be spar- 
number. . time but four dollars per day. T ed from additional exactions, that time is now upon y 
A printed sheet has made its appearance at Wash-| The pay and emolument of all the civil officers of jus. At least jet further wants be more than suspect- 
ington, preliminary it is stated, to one which the | the federal government which are not fixed by the ed—let them be probable before resorting to addition- 
writer has in preparation in reply to the pamphlet constitution, except those in diplomatic service al duties. 7 
ublished a short time since, which was attributed to abroad,—commissioners of pensions, and such offi- 
Ir. Rhett, of South Carolina, on the subject of a con- | cers as do not receive over 81000 per annum, are also 
vention to nominate a candidate for the presidency, reduced by the bill;—twenty per cent. ior such as re- 
[inserted on page 358 of this vol.] ceive over 83000, and 12; per cert, for those re- 
In the sheet just published the writer asserts that | ceiving between 1000 and 3000. No officer is to re- 
the Rhett pamphlet was put forth to “disparage Mr. ceive more than 55000. Officers receiving a given 
Van Buren and push forward the pretensions of the | per centum for services are reduced in like propor- 
pullifier.” He further says. tion, exéept such deputy postmasters a8 receive less 
uj assert, Ist. That the nuhifer is determined to than 91000. All fees and contingent expenses of the 
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ARMY. | 
Gex. Woon, commander of the Sth military de- s 
partment arrived at New York on the 9th inst. . 
A NEW MILITARY post, has been ordered at the ar 
junction of Racoon creek. with Des Moines river. ve 
The ist dragoons, capt. Allen, and the lst infantry, iB 
are to garrison it. ee 
The Sac and Fox agency is vacated. : 


force the democratic party to throw aside all other judiciary are reduced 20 per cent.—the pay of of- bel 
men, and unite on himself. 2dly, If he fails in this, | cers of the army which exceed 51000 per annum, The board organized last year, consisting of briga- bas 
he is resolved to divide the party, and march his divi- and of all officers of the navy, and all allowances for | diet general W. K. Irinstead. and col. S. H. tan 2. 
sion over to the federalists. supplies, forage, commutation, &e., with certain ex- and surgeon general Lawson. charged with the tas l. 


of making a reconnoisance for a scite for a western 
armory, have performed that duty, made their report 
to the secretary of war, and are discharged. 


The first project will fail. Isay the democratic | ceptions, are reduced 20 per cent. The bill also 
party will never unite on the nullifier who turned abolishes the offices of solicitor and recorder of the 
against his first benefactor (general Jackson)—-who general land othce. 
espoused the cause of whiggery, and voted against the — 
nomination of Martin van Buren as minister to Eng-| FINANCES. There is certainly a singular dis- 
land. ‘These sins he has never atoned for, and the | crepency betwewn the president’s message inserted , i 
democracy will never confirm the disgrace he put in this number, and the statements of the officer at at Philadelphia on Monday morning last, in the 69th 
upon it.” the head of the financial bureau, in relation to the yve of his age, afler a long iUness apparently result- 
* adequacy of the resources of the treasury ſor the ing from general debility and the infirmities of age- 
COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. In reply to a current year. The latter, at least prier and up to the Tho third in grade, Commodores Barron and pee 
communication addressed to him by a committee ap- date of the message, gave every assurance fat tie le being his seniors in commission, TO ofhicet of ine 
ointed at a meeting of the citizens of Bradford coun- reqnisite means were secured—at the very utmost, American navy ranked higher in the ciuman on 5 
ty, Pennsylvania, on the 6th of December last, nom- all that would be required in addition was authority his countrymen, or had done mor taele tate oe 
inating him as a candidate for the presidency, Col. | to reissue such treasury notes as might be bronght character of the profession. A seaman by duenne 
Johnson, expresses his acceptance © the nomination jin. ‘The president in his message, aud Mr. Wise, of f one understood the duties better or perform 
in the following manner:—Placing myself in the | the house, who is recognised as in the confidence of them more gallantly. . 
hands of my fellow citizens, T shall endeavor to con- the administration, both strenuously insist upon im- Com. Hull was a native oſ Connecticut. where he 
firm and to increase that confidence which they have mediate additional revenue being voted by congress, married and spent most of his time when off of daty. 
80 generously expressed in relation tomy services in or,—at least so inuch is implied by the language of During the revolutionary War when but a boy, he 
the councils of our nation and in the tented field.“ the latter in debate,—an extra session will be called, went on board a prize taken by his father from t 
— with a vie w of remedying the omission. British who were then in possession of New York.— 
THE DEBTS OF THE STATES. A spirited We regret unfeignedly, that the president has | Prior to entering the navy, he made two voyages 0 
debate it will be seen, occurred this week, both in |deemed it to be his duty io assume this attitude to- England, one to Rotterdam, one to Ireland, two t0 
the senate and house of representatives, upon this wards congress. That there is every disposition in | Cadiz, and ten to the West Indies. 5 
subject. The topic will no doubt occupy a large por- congress to provide ample means to meet the current On the 9th of March, 1798, he received a comm 
tion of the residue of the session. The report of the | demands, we believe very few will doubt—even the sion as a lieutenant in the navy. 
majority and of the minority of the committee on president himself, we are confident will not ques- During the war with France which ensued whit 
ways and means of the house, both of them adverse | tion that. His object, if we rightly interpret the | serving as first lieutenant on board the Constitution, 
to Wilnam Cost Johnson's project, will be found in language of his message, is to induce congress to pro- commodore Talbot, in May, 1800, with a small sloop 
this number. The special committee of which that vide some more permanent dependence than a recur- he succeeded in cutting outa French letter of marque 
gentleman is chairman, and to which his project was | rence to loans or the issue of treasury notes; that | from Port Platte, (St. Domingo) at noon day, 3" 
referred, have not yet 5 We had some of is, to levy additional duties—upon tea and coffee, for without the loss of a man. 
our own notions on this subject in type, intended as a | instance. Though he has avoided making that sug- During the war with Tripoli in 1804, he command 
sequel to the article in our last upon “American cre- gestion in direct terms,—we presume that is exactly ed the brig Argus, attached to Com. Preble’s squad- 
dit,” but defer them to give room to the debates and what he means. ron, and was detached to assist General Eaton, t 
reports alluded to. Now with all due deference to such high authority, | advancing in conjunction with the ex-bashaw at the 
we are amongst those wio would exceedingly regret |head of an army against the city of Tripoli. Ths 
a resort at this time to such a measure—because We service he perlormed with signal ability —supplies 
of the day, and the American people are very apt to believe that it ts not, and hope it will not be required the army with orovisions—reinforced them *I 
carry the popular impulse, whatever it be, into legis- | by any exigence of the government—nay, We are party of marines—and stormed and captured 2 fort 
Jative enactments,—even though it goes sometimes | sure 1t will not, provided the government will take | which had impeded their progress. 
sadly against the grain of the legislators. „Arnold the proper method of rendering the revenue under ex-| On the 23d April, 1806, his commission 38 captai 
forever! —would be a curious shout for Americans isting Jaws. ample for the wants of the government, is dated; one day after the date of Com. Stewart's | 
to raise,—yet that name was once amongst the most economically administered, as it ought to be. We At the commencement of the war with Great Bre 
ular, as he who wore it was certainly amongst the | object to additional duties at this ume, because We |tain, in 1812, Commodore Hull was in commande 
most daring of our commanders;—but 80 deservedly firmly believe, if additional duties are how jevied, | the Constitution ſrigate Old jronsiues then laying 
was he afterwards designated as the traitor” — no matter to what amount, all hope of retrenchinent | in Annapolis harbor, from which we well remem j 
that the cognomen remained below par, until by the | to that amount at least—indeed to any amount what- | the anxiety on his departure. He was then 1 iw . 
achievement of another who now wears it with dis- | ever, will at once be abaudoned. We well know | prime of life, with all the manly energies 9 mi a 
tinguished honor as having carried Bill No. 548” | that governments seldom retrain from expending as and body which are requisite for a good naval oeer | 
through the house of representatives, the appella- much money as they can contrive to get out ol the | What could be done with the force under bis com | 
tion stands at least partially redeemed in public esti- eople. Necessity alone is to be depended upon, | mand, we were confident would be done and well 
mation. We do not say he carried the bill, triumph- either as a limù for expenditures or as a lever where- | done—but the odds were apparently greaily against 
antly, through tbe fouse,—for as passed, it was far | with to accomplish retrenchment measures. the chances of his success. Commodore Broxé 
from being the bill originally proposed by Mr. Ar- Again—If retrenchment motives were out of the 


i : a British squadron, was just otf the coast. peru a u 
aor 08 amended by the committee. In the hur- | question, we should still deem the resort to additions | the mouth of the Chesapeake. 


Commopore Jsaac HULL, of the U. S. navy, died 


RETRENCHMENT. Retrenchment is the order 
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The British 
leaving the Capes. The skill oſ an officer was never knowledge of its existence sal 
more conspicuous than that displayed by Hull in] That on the 27th of Novembe 
evading the superior force which then threatened, cer was arrested and confined 
and for a Jong time chased him. Expedients altoge- | subsequent day boatswain’s ma 
ther new to the enemy, 
less contest, and cheated them of their prize. . ai the United 
An opportunity to prove his bravery to be equal to | commander Mackenzie to bring t em to the Uni 
his skill, soon ats 1 when ‘bs fell a with | States to be tried by the laws of their country, and 
one of the ships of the squadron that had been in the | that to effect this desired object commander Macken- 
chase. It was then that the first of the signal naval | Zie adopted every measure that a brave, prudent, and 
achievements of the late American contest with Bri. | skilful officer could adopt. That during the confine- 
tain, was won, and by Commodore Hull. Their crack ment of the prisoners, sullenness, discontent, inatten- 


squadron discovered him soon after | were ringleaders in it, and that others of the crew had 
rticipated in its guilt. 
r midshipman Spen- 
in irons; that on the 
te Cromwell and sea- 
enabled him to avoid a hope- man Small were also confined in irons: and, at the 
time they were so confined, it was the intention of 


frigate, and their crack commander too, Dacres, was 
compelled to strike the flag of the Guerriete to the 
frigate Constitution, and the spell of British supre- 
macy at sea, was gone forever. 


The exultation of all Americans at the news of this 
capture may be recalled by those who partook in the 
suspense and excitements of the time. Its moral ef- 
fect was great in this country and in England; and we 
cannot forget the detail once gi 


tel and table, 
tish isles. 


Commodore Hull was commander of our naval 
forces in the Pacific in 1824, 5, and 6. He after. 
wards commanded the Mediterranean squadron, in the 
Ohio 74—since which he has been in command of 
the navy yards at Boston and Washington. 


But the details of the services of such a man as 
Isaac Hull, belong to the history of his country. 
Our task to-day is but to record the termination of 
those services—terminated only with his life—and to 
add, the last consolation that his countrymen can have 
at the deprivation. He had fulfilled his duty as an 
American naval officer—as a man—as a Christian, 
His last moments evineing that confidence which can 
alone result from a consciousness of having acted 
well his part, eventful as that part was, in this state 
of being. 

Every demonstration of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, by public authorities, by communities, 
and, whenever in their power, by private citizens, 
has been spontaneously evinced. 
the navy, in general orders. directe 
nia of mourning from his late assoc 
legislatures of the states now ins 
public expression of sympathy—the 
gun resounds in everv direction, und thousands of 
fags, of that flag which Isaac 
in elevating to the skies, now wave half-mast over 
every fortress, spire, and keel of this vast republic, 
telling that Isaac Hull the commander of “Old iron- 
sides” is no longer amongst us. 


d the usual insig- 
iates in arms; the 


OFPICIAL—NAVAL GENERAL ORDER. 
Nuvy Department, Feb. 15th 1843. 
As a mark of respect to the memory of commodore 
Isaac Hull, a distinguished officer of the United States 
navy, who died in Philadelphia on the 13th instant, 
the flags of the navy yards, stations, and vessels of the 
United States uavy, will be hoisted at half-mast, and 
thirteen minute guns fired at noon on the day after 
the receipt of this order. 
Officers of the navy and marine corps will wear 
crape on the left arm for thirty days. 
A. P. UPSHUR. 


THE SOMERS—OPINION OF THE COURT OF INQUIRY. 
United Slates ship North Carolina, Jan. 20, 1843. 
Present, eommodore Charles Stewar 
Jacob Jones, commodore Alexander 
Ogden Hoffman, judge advocate. 
The court, alter due deliberation, resolve to report 
lde facts and circumstances of the case submitted to 
them, and to deliver their opinion upon the facts as 
follows: 
In the execution of the order of the honorable se- 
Cretary of the navy, the court, with the exception of 
len of the crew, who are in confinement, examined 
every officer, seaman, and apprentice belonging to 
the United States brig Somers in her late cruise, 
unanimously report the following facts, as proved to 
the satisfaction of the court by the testimony, the re- 
cord of which they have the honor herewith to submit. 
That on the 27th N ovember, 1842. in latitude 13 
16, and longitude 41 24 45, commander Macken- 
zie discovered that a mutin 
ard the brig Somers. 
The court further finds that 
and that midshipman Phili 
~ Male Samuel Cromwell, and 


such mutiny did exist 
Spencer, boatswain’s 
seaman Elisha Small, 


tion to duty, disobedience to orders, often, as seamen 
know, and naval records prove, the sole precursors 
to open acts of violence and blood, were manifested 
by the crew, and justly excited the belief in the com- 
mander and the officers that an attempt would be 
made to rescue the prisoners and take the brig from 
those to whom she had been entrusted by the gov- 
ernment. 


Y | his duty to do, the advice and council of his offi- 


cers, and that the unanimous advice and opinion of 
those officers, after an examinution of some of the 
crew, and careful deliberation, was that the safety of 
the brig Somers depended upon the immediate execu- 
tion of midshipman Spencer, boatswain’s mate Crom- 
well, and seaman Sinall. 


advice of his officers, and in obedience to the dictates 
of his own judgment, did execute, by hanging, mid- 
shipman Spencer, boatswain’s mate Cromwell, and 
seaman Small. A 

That such execution took place on the Ist of De- 
cember, 1842, in latitude 17 degrees 34 minutes 28 
seconds, and longitude 41 degrees 24 minutes 45 se- 
conds; and that the brig at the time of the execution, 
was, by the log, distant from St. Thomas, five hun- 
dred and twenty-five and a half miles. at which place 
she arrived on the 5th December, 1842. 

The court further find that the conduct of comman- 
der Mackenzie had been kind to bis crew, attentive 
to their wants and their camforts; that he was stu- 


That commander Mackenzie, in pursuance of the nothing more than the complement of guns and car | 


dious to promote their knowledge of their profession, 
and that no punishments were inflicted greater than 
were rendered necessary by the discordant nature of 
The secretary of | the crew and the proper discipline of a man of war. 


ryt 


Ihe court further tind that the conduct of com- 


mander Mackenzie, lieutenant Gansevoort, and the 
ession join in the | Officers of the brig, was, during the trying scenes 
mourning minute through which they passed, collected, calm, and 
brave, and justified the confidence reposed in them by 
Hull so signally aided | their country, 


Opinion. The court are, therefore of opinion— 
That a mntiny had been organized on board the 


United States brig Somers to murder the officers and 
take possession of the brig. 


That midshipman Philip Spencer, boatswain’s mate 


Samuel Cromwell, and seaman Elisha Small were 
concerned in and guilty of such mutiny. 


That, had not the execution taken 


U 
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the commander- in- chieſ of the Mexican squadron re- 
fused her commander any communication with the 
American consul at Campeachy, and that in conse- 
quence he had proceeded to the above 17 005 in order 
to obtain from our minister, general Thompson, at 
Mexico, his instructions whether at all hazards tolat- 
tempt a communication with the consul or whether 
he should return with the vessel under his command 
to Pensacola. Charleston Mer. 13th inst. 
Stephens’ splendid gn On-ka-hy-e. capt. Briggs, 
from N. York, arrived at Norfolk on Monday morn- 
ing, in a very crippled condition. She encountered 
a severe gale on the 6th instant, which carried away 
both her masts, with all the sails and rigging attach- 
ed. The On-ka-hy-e has been Las by the U. 
S. government for the navy, and is under command 
of Lieut. W. C. Whittle, asa despatch boat. She 
was towed up to the navy yard. 


Tux U. S. snip Inpepenpence, Capt. Stringham, 
flag ship of the home squadron, sailed from N. York 
on 8th inst. 

The U. S. ship Erie, J. T. Manning commander, 
sailed from Boston on the 7th inst. for the Pacific 
| Ocean, via Rio Janerio. She had on board as pas- 
sengers E. R. Dorr, esq. U. S. Consul at Valparaiso; 
: Mr. Petrich (sculptor) and son, for Rio Janeiro. 

The Porpoise, Lieut. com. A. Lewis, is at the navy 
yard, N. York, now ready for sea. 

Estimates. The cost of the armament of a ship 
of the line of 90 guns, is estimated by the navy de- 
partment at $81,500. The estimated cost of the ar- 
mament of a frigate of the first class, $42,900; that 
of a sloop of war $18,700; of a brig of war $5,200; 
and of a schooner $4,500. These estimates include 


riages, shot, shell and powder, with the muskets, 
istols, 1 cutlasses, &c. First class ships of the 
ne will hereafter carry 8 inch Paixhan guns of 63 


cwt; and frigates four of the same calibre. 
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STATE prison. The warden of the state prison 
of Massachusetts, in his annual report to the gover- 
nor, states that the whole number of convicts in the 
prison in October lst, 1841, was 331, and there were 
85 prisoners received during the year ending Sept. 
3Uth, 1842, making a total of 416. During the same 
period 127 prisoners were discharged, and 2 died.— 
The whole amount of expenditure for the year, was 
$34,228 86. and receipts for the same period $35,- 
160 22, which leaves an apparent balance in favor 
of the institution of $931 36, but by the failure of 
the Phenix Bank in which the institution had on de- 
posit $11,900 31, and also on hand its bill for $735, 
it is thrown into serious difficulties which will, it is 
probable, render itnecessary to ask for legislative 
aid. 

Paurerism. A report on this subject has been 
made to the legislature of Massachusetts, by the se- 
cretary of the commonwealth, from which the fol- 
lowing facts appear. ‘he number of persons re- 


— 


lieved throughout the state during the year ending 
on the Ist of November, 1842, was 13,688, making 


would have been made to release th 
der the officers, and take command 


or during a squall, would 
court, from the number and character of 
the small size of the brig, and the dail 
physical strength of the officers, 
coustant watching and broken slumbers, 
successful. 


y had been organized on | m 
Campeach 
s | ty in that quarter. We have been favored with the 
perusal of a letter dated on board, the 25th Jan., on 
her arrival off Vera Cruz, in which it is stated thai 


place, an attempt 
e prisoners, mur- 
of the brig. 

That such attempt, had it been made in the night, 
in the judgment of the 
the crew, 
y decreasing 
occasioned by almost 


have been 


That commander Mackenzie, under these circum- 


des, was not bound to risk the safety of bis vessel, 
t, commodore | and ) 
J. Dallas, and | loyal o 
forms of trial, and that the immediate execution of 
the prisoners was demanded by duty and justified by 
necessity. 


opus the lives of the young officers and the 
his crew, in order to secure to the guilty the 


The court are further of opinion, that throughout 


all these painful occurrences, so weH calculated to 
disturb the judgment and try the energy of the 
bravest and most experienced officer, the conduct of 
commander Mackenzie and his officers was 
calm, and firm, and that he and they honorably per- 
and | formed their duty 


prudent, 


to the service and their country. 
CHARLES STEWART, 
President of the court. 
OGDEN HOFFMAN, 
Judge Advocate. 
U. S. sre Dol HN. This vessel, it will be re- 
embered sailed on the lst ult., from Pensacola for 
y. for the protection of American proper- 


one pauper toevery 54 inhabitants. Of this number 
5251 are state paupers, or persons having no legal 
settlement in any town in the state, and 2805 of them 
are foreigners, of whom 2,302 are from Great Britain 
or Ireland. The number of paupers having legal 
settlements in towns of the commonwealth js 8521. 
The number relieved in Boston was 3351, of whom 


2383 have no legal settlement in the state, and 1365 


were foreigners. There are 181 alms-houses in the 
state, with 17,811 acres of land attached—estimated 
value of both $900,281. The number of persons 
relieved in the alms-houses in the course of the 
year, was 6594, and the average number supported 
through the year, 3968—the average weekly cost of 
their support being 83 cents. The average weekly 
cost in the Boston alins-house was 9Scts. The Boston 
alins-house establishment, including 42 acres of land, 
is valued at $100,000. The value of labor performed 
in the alms-houses was 626,509. 

The number of insane persons received or suppor- 
ted at public charge is 540; and of idiots, 338. The 
number of persons supposed to have been reduced to 
pauperism by intemperence in themselves or others, 
7154. The number of foreign paupers which came 
into the commonwealth within the year, 445. 

The aggregate amount of expense in supporting 
and relieving paupers, including interest on alms- 
house establishments was $306,070, of which 40,997 
was paid by the commonwealth for the support of 
state paupers. It appears that since 1837, there has 
been considerable reduction in the number of paupers 
and in the expense of supporting them. 

Rairroaps. ( The Prey oe ment shows the 
extent and cost of the four railroads ia Masechuietts 
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which lead (coin the city of Boston and gave : ie oe ee 


The 810,0 0⁰00 ap ropriated by the destator for the ALms-Hovse or PHILADELPRIA CITY AND COUNTY 
purchase of fuel for poor housekeepers, is invested | A correspondent of the U. S. Gazette states that th 
in Schuylkill Navigation company loan, and is worth | Blockley alms-house on the borders of the Schu! 
but about $5,600, though it yielded, during the year, kill, with 187 acres of land cost the city and = count 
8455. 1,181,996 53, the interest of which is 870.919 21 

The stocks and loans comprising the residuary fund, | The poor tax assessed for 1842, is $184,094 16, beise 
the par of which amounts to $525,655, would not at the rate of 8700 for each day in the year, ani 
now command in the market 50 per cent. ‘of that sum, | $3 17 per week for each pauper. “Ifother cities pa: 
and during the year paid nothing. in proportion” says the writer “itis ar to her 

The amount of receipts into the treasury during all the beggars of Europe to come over to Amers 


: and partake of the hospitalities of the United States.” 
the year past, from all sources, is $245 275. The The average number of paupers is 1546, equal w 


to the business of that city, and with the income and 
expenses of each during the year 1842. The state- 
ment of cost includes, in addition to the expenses of 
construction of road, ‘with the sums paid for lands 
and damages, the cost of buildings, engines, carriages, 
and all other appurtenances. The amount of capi- 
tal stock paid in is 88, 334, 000; in addition to which 
the Eastern railroad has a loan of $500,000 on state 
stock. 

Length. Cost. 
Boston and Worcester, double 


vate, and 778 public—total 28,018 


track 45 miles $2,764,396 expenditures were as follows: 193 families of 8 persons each. so that each pauper'’s 
Boston and Lowell, double To cash paid for completing houses on family occupics a mansion and grounds that cost and 

track 26 miles 1,978,285 the square $23,125 00 would now sell for more than $5,000. a style of 
Boston and Providence, single For the Girard College 76,600 42 splendorb and extravagance far beyond that induiged 
‘ track 5 sean 42 miles 1, 892,431 e 1 5 in by a large majority of the tax payers. 

astern, in Mass. and N. H. ncidental expenses vw 

sgl ack . um 1 ,, Gs, hao material progress ho 

— epairs, realestate, and materials ' y y ba: 
Total 166 99 89.334.530 Fuel for poor white house eepers and F E ea the supply being 

The receipts from transportation of passengers,| poor roomkeepers 453 38 ‘ne tae of sireet meins have been extended 2 
merchandize and mail, with the current expeuses, ey and water rents 8900 a ci length 35: miles. i 
including interest on loan and net income in the year | New paving i S 
1842, were as follows: ES 9,000 00 The number of burners now in use is 27,240 pri 


Receipts. Expenses. 1 . re ai ‘ 300 15 | uan T of gas a i during a 50 811,- 
Boston & Worcester, $349,206 $168,509 $130,697 | Improvements of publie squares 2,000 00 | ation of 187,147 bushels of coal, and 500 bartels of 
Boston & Providence, 236.469 112.824 123,643 | Delaware avenue 25.903 32 rosin. Fuel used 165,175 bushels coke; and 56,336 
Boston & Lowell, 273,310 131012 147,293] Widening Water street e 59 | bushels of lime were used in purifying the gas. 
Eastern, 269,168 144,039 125,129 eee Sect 15 The amount of cash receipts during 1842 §169.643 86 

ee 8 4. 

$1,133,151 $556,384 $570,767 For the use of the trustees of Girard Ei balance Pa 5 
The above income gives an average profit for the| College 598 65 ae ' 

year of 6 9-10 per cent. Ballance in the treasury 34, 562 66 ILLINOIS. 


R Garena Leap TAPE. The mayor of Salens 
$245,275 92 | has furnished the statistics of its trade and commerce. 
AN ABSTRACT FROM THE REPORT OE THE CANAL ComM- | The following table will speak for itself: 
MISSIONERS, FOR 1843. Statistics of Galena. 


NEW YORK. 
Historicat Society. The hon. Albert Gallatin, 
was recently elected president of tie New York 


ie eastern front of the city, is invested in various 
stocks, the value of which has shrunk to about one- 
halfof their value, and during the year yielded but 
922,911. 


- 


commencing December Ist, 1841, and ending Nov. 30ih 


* Less the expenses of the 


0.4843 coinmencing Dec. 
Ist, 1841, and ending Feb. 38: 


the St. Louis Republican writes, under date 9 
llth instant: 


Historical Society, vice the hon. Peter Augustus Jay, : = In 1826 were 20 log cabins. Population 150 
who deciined a re- election. William Beach Law- F S279. 329 S 220 > 1828 do 100 houses, do 80 
rence, esq. and the Rev. Dr. De Witt, were re-elec-| 22292 £4 ee S Geet 1830 do 150 do do 900 
jed vice presidents; Frederick De Peyster, esq. cor- S 8882 SES 3 2 a 1832 do 160 do do 1900 
responding secretary; John Jay, esq. recording secre- 5 2 22 925 8 2 z = == 1837 do 400 do do 1500 
tary; George Gibbs, esq. librarian; and the Rev. Cy- = z 8 8 E 2 2 3 mae 1839 do 500 do do Tag |: 
rus Mason, D. D. treasurer. The meeting waswell|>or 72 E g ig 2 32 1841 do 650 do do 2 * 
attended, and the address of the Rev. Dr. Baird, on 2 22 22 SZ 2 so Sl os Arrivals and departures of steamboats. 1 
the character of the twenty reigning sovereigns of © 2 8 3 * © T 258 g In 1835 ” IS 
Europe, was not only instructive, but full of interest. | = = $ 8 8 a 8 2 = El 9 1836 le e 
3 z gS za% 8 By 1837 350 +s 
NEW JERSEY. Rees: 0 0 1838 305 pi 
Baxxs. In the New Jersey legislature Dr. Con- 2 5 f f 8 aS Š 2 2 1839 Uncommon low stage of water 275 F. 
Br of Newark, has introduced into the house. A 2 5 3 22: 22 o = =| 8 1840 300 fr 
ill to repeal the charters of certain banks there- © e o 5 aa = * 8 ‘s 1841 350 fo 
in named.” The following are the charters:— * aS 5 Lead shipped. Poi 
The ro Bank of N. J. passed 29th Dec. 1824 2 225 = 2 5 In 1835 11.000.000 of Its. sth 
„ Monmonth Bank, “ “ * [[S gr 8. 3.000.000 d i 
s Weehawk Banking Co. * “ “ 3 a: 8 P 3 = a 18,000,000 do re 
“ eae Bank of Pa-! « 288th Feb 1832 8 c2 F BB 1838 14.090.000 35 u 
° ss g 88S 1839 15.000 000 do * 
1 Belleville Bank, „ 26th Feb. 1834 3 2. E | 8 1840 2200.000 do ir 
supplement to the act EL), Sw SSN Z= 1841 30.000, 0 do ka 
incorporating the Del. R. a 7th Feb. 1837 8 828 e | SK * 8 From this statement it will be seen that ſor the 
R. Com. E 2 |year 1841, the amount of lead shipped was 30,000,000 
The Cison and Mechan „ Q4th Feb. 1837 0 | 5 pounds. M pat the ammount 1 of other 5 n T 
cs’ Bank of Eliza 2 ; 3 not given. e amount of imports during (he sa pt 
The Bank of N. Jerse i % 24th Feb 1837 3 3B £ 22 | 4 = sears calculated at $1,300, 00d. . hh 
„% Bank of Plainfiel i lst Mar. 1837 S- 5 | 8 5 The returns for 1842, show that this section of our 
H 0 05 5 a 1 0 1837 s SS g 88 2 S Z common country is improving. Heretofore it : i 
gen Po i th Mar. 1837 g szg 82 28882 è been dependent for bread stuffs upon other por 8 
Many of these companies have never gone into 28 = w | ce) eons) + 1% lof the west; now it raises more than enough to 
operation and the remainder have failed after having 5 its own wants. In addition to the lead, the lusder 
commenced business. = | ear trade has grown in importance. Three million ies 
The following table will show the principal items 3 a = “|= 3 = 1% | of lumber, and near two millions of shingles, have 
of the statements of all the banks in New Jersey — > Fas S [SSS z| | been delivered at Galena during the past year. 
14 E. Jersey 12 W. Jersey Total. = ou z| e2se| s arrivals of steam and keel boats for 1842, or rather In 
banks. banks. a 28 5 88488 2 | up to the 6th November, are thus stated: * 
Ci, e Mba ,, ee eee. d; 
; 7 31, 79,47 £. 8 eels towed by steamers | 
Deposites, 498.285 313.575 511,860 8 r These keels transported 240,000 pigs of lead, $3 
Due banks, 106,226 41,283 147,509 | = ==(|2 |1,500each. The whole amount of the pigso of Jead ship 
Discounts, 2,948,339 1,297.89 4 4,246,293 8 £ 8 8 8 2 5 = 2 d from different points on the Miss iss ip pi. and ane 
8 ae Tee 5 a 452,948 a olen Bl] S953253 =| | ing at Ga}eéna, with those shipped from We 
ank notes, &c. ; i Ol: 21822222 4 ow 
’ 630,512 8 A oe 83828 ze JE a Haa the 16th Nov. 1842, are as 10 44 93 
ai N 8 S W | 10 8 812 82 E/E | Average price per 100 Ibs. 905 85 2 
BE GIRARD PUND. In compliance with the will t2% cle | Value of same 709, 
of Stephen Girard, the treasurer of the trust bequeath- | Ee “| Value of bar lead shipped um 
ed the city, has made his annual exhibit. Of the two * 4 © In addition to the above, shot and about S. O0 pf, 
millions appropriated to the construction and main-| S zË 2 S of lead have been sent via the Lakes. This adód 
tenance of the Girard college, 8631,898 has been ex- 2 a— 2 x would make the product of Upper Mississ: ppi: N 
pended—the unexpended balance of this fund ($1,-| L 2 88 8 From Galena, pigs of lead 447.903 31,360,211 
363,006) is ın the United States Bank shares, and =| x E 8 Via lakes 25 000 1.752.000 
state and city stock, the market value of which Jh... f aall bar lead 840 58, 
ae oe $675, 000. Note. The expenditures, receipts, and net profits of — — 
he 6500, 000 ap ppropriated for the improvement of the Allegheny Portage railroad, are given for the year To 473,743 33,169, 010 


tal 
The population of Galena is 3,000 souls. 
Torch times. The Springfield cerca 
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rushed with power upon the heart, and bore it away, 
for the time, from surrounding dearth, and transport- 
ed it, as in vision, toa happier clime. It was a moral 
mirage, in which, while gazing in thought upon what 
“that old man eloquent” well denominated ‘our gold- 
en age,” one forgot that there are such things as de- 
magogues, and can be such things, neither able nor 
pure. Wasnineron, our own WASHINGTON, might 
be imagined, for a moment, to have burst his cere- 
ments,” and to be present in the legislative halls of 
the land he loved; and both the man who offered, and 
the man who received, the cherished memorials of 
the dead patriot seemed to have felt, while they 
spoke, the inspiration of a greater presence than that 
which was visible about them. A fanciful observer 
might have believed that the mere touch of Wasu- 
INGTON’s sword had a sort of moral electricity about 
it. and that he who did but handle the staff on which 
Fraxkur had so often leaned, caught by the contact 
something of his elevating wisdom. 


Mr. Summers, as we well know, is esteemed at 
home asa lawyer of high standing, and a man of 
great strength and purity of character, but his warm- 
est friends could not have desired that his parting 
speech (if it were his last) as a member of congress 
should have been more worthy of the place and of 
the man. He treated the subject on which it is no 
easy task to speak with triteness, in a manner at once 
simple, appropriate, and dignified, saying just enough 
and no more, and saying it with a warmth of feeling 
too sincere to be counterfeited. His brief account 
of the relics he presented was clear and succinct, 
and yet had enough of particularity to give it the high- 
est interest. As he proceeded, the crowded hall and 
galleries were mute as the grave; and while every 
eye guzed, and many an eye overflowed, every ear 
listened with the eagerest attention to the cfose. 

The response of Mr. Adams was every way such as 
might have been expected from him; but those who 
only read it, must lose more than half the impression 
with which it was received. The associations of the 
occasion were such as could not fail to reach a mind 
like his, and awaken within it those deep and power- 
ful feelings which, when unaroused, slumber beneath 
an aspect and a manner which give no token of their 
presence. His intonations were deep and impassion- 
ed; his voice faltered—the eloquent blood rushed in 
torrents to his countenance—and his whole figure, at- 
titude, and gesture, were those of one of nature’s ora- 
tors strongly moved. 

The whole transaction was ina high degree credit- 
able to our country, and its record on our archives 
will mark at least one bright day in the contempora- 
neous history of congress. 

As soon as the speeches were ended, and the reso- 
lution of Mr. Adams had been adopted, Mr. Taliaferro, 
himself a Virginian, (and we may add with truth a 
fine specimen of the Virginia gentleman,) acting as 
the “Father of the House,” which the date of his 
commission entitles him to do, moved that both the 
address of Mr. Summers and the response of Mr. 
Adams be inserted at length on the journal; which 
having been ordered, Mr. Mc Kennan, a Pennsylvanian, 
closed the scene in a dignified and appropriate man- 
ner by moving, in honor of the occasion, that the 
honse adjourn. 

And now occurreda spectacle true tonature. The 
decorum of the house had kept every man in his seat 
while the addresses were in delivery and the votes 
being taken: but, no sooner had the adjournment been 
announced, and the speaker left the chair, than there 
was a simultaneous rush from all quarters to obtain 
a nearer view of the interesting memorials of our 
great lost patriots. Nor was the eye satisfied with 
seeing. Every hand was outstretched to touch them. 
It was like Homer’s scene of the bending of Ulysses’ 
bow; and many a puny hand now grasped the sword 
of Wasuincton that would have trembled in the 
scenes where it once gleamed in the eyes of the foes 
to American Independence. Demand after demand 
was made for a pleasure so grateful and so rare; and 
it was long before the sergeant-at-arms could rescue 
staff and falchion from the still eager hands that re- 
luctantly gave them up to his custody. They were 
ordered to be deposited in the department of state; 
but we presume they will eventually accompany the 
military commission, his uniform, and other precious 
memorials of Wasnineton, which have been trans- 
ferred from that department to the halls of the na- 
tional institute. 

The annexed letters properly belong to the inte- 
resting scene: 

Copy of a letter from Somuel T. Washington, accompany- 


ing from the fact that there was nothing but auditor's 
warrants to pa, them with. 
was with the utmost difficulty that money enough 
could be procured to pay the postage on letters ad- 
dressed to the executive department, and entreated 
that some action might be had in regard to the finan- 
ces of the state at once ™ 


A evertive pecision. The Mormon Prophet, Joseph 
Smith who had been demanded by a requisition from 
the governor of Missouri, upon the governor of Ii- 
nois as a fugitive from justice. on a charge of abetting 
the attempt to murder ex-governor Boggs, of the 
former state, and for whose arrest warrants were is- 
wed sometime since by the authorities of Illinois, but 
who for a while evaded the process, finally surrender- 
ed himself. and was then brought before the United 
States district court on a writ of habeas corpus, had a 
hearing, and was discharged, the judge deciding that 
he could not be held as a fugitive from justice, in the 
case, as it was proved that he had not been in, and 
consequently could not have fled from Missouri at 
the time, nor since the crime in question was com- 
mitted. 

There was agreat jubilee at Nauvoo on the return 
of their prophet in triumph from the trial. A solemn 
fast and thanksgiving day was by proclamation ad. 
dressed „10 the saints in Nauvoo,” to be held the 17th 
January, then ensuing. 

Puglic Lanns procegps. The senate of Illinois, 
by a vote of 19 to 18, have resolved not to receive 
the state’s share of the proceeds of the public lands. 


Tus Srare Bank or ILLIxoIs, the affairs of which 
are now being wound up, would, it was thought, be 
able to divide 29 cents on the dollar in specie, but this 
das since proved to be ineorrect, the assets not yield- 
ng a sufficient sum to yield that dividend. On the 
Sin, the sheriff of Sangamon county, made a levy 
upon $10,000 in specie in the bank, and took the 
whole sum away. The judge of that circuit was 
applied to for an injunction against the sheriff, but 
althe last advices the judge had not granted it. On 
the 27th ult. a bill passed both houses of the legisla- 
wre prohibiting hereafter, any levy to be made by 
virtue of an execution against the stale bank, upon 
the specie she may have; a proceeding which virtu- 
aly admits that the levy made the preceding day is 
legal aud will hold. 


| FLORIDA. 

The spirit of Indian hostility, it appears, is not 
yet subdued. Further difficulties are apprehended 
with the Indians in the vicinity of Indian Key. Lt. 
Harrold, of the U. S. navy, now in command of Ía- 
dian Key, has written to captain H. B. Nones of the 
U.S brig Jefferson, calling for his immediate assist- 
ance. 

A fire occurred at Key West on the 2d inst. which 
consumed six buildings. Estimated loss $5,000. 


IOWA. 

The legislature of this territor convened at Iowa 
city on the Sth inst. James M. Morgan was chosen 
tpeaker of the house, and John D. Elbert president 
of the council. 

OREGON. 

J. Q. Apa, from the committee on foreign rela- 
tions to whom was referred the bill from the senate, 
and the bill proposed in the house authorising the 
adoption of measures for occupying this territory, 
&e., reported the same on the 16th inst., and recom- 
mended that said bills do not pass. 
. — ͤ— 
—— 

WASHINGTON AND FRANKLIN. 


. —ͤ— ——ẽ1᷑—¼ — —— — 
THE PRESENTATION OF THE SWORD OF 
WASHINGTON. 

From the Nulional Intelligencer of Feb. 8. 


4 The scene presented in the house of representatives 


festerday was one of those brief moments of refresh- ing the sword and cane presented to congress. 
ng, which, few and far between, occur tothe weary, Coal's Mouth, Kanawha county, ( Va.) 
ray-worn, heart-sick traveller across the sandy Zaha- January 9, 1843. 
‘a, where he comes upon a cluster of palms, and be-| My Dran Sin: With this, you will receive the 


neath their grateful shade finds a welling spring war-sword of my grand-uncle, Gen. Gronox Wast- 


— — 


INGTON, and the gcld-headed cane bequeathed to him 
by Dr. BEN IAA FRANKLIN. 

These interesting relics I wish to be presented, 
through you, my dear sir, to the congress of the 
United States, on behalf of the nation. 

Congress can dispose of them in such manner as 
shall seem most appropriate, and best calculated to 
keep in memory the character and services of those 
two illustrious founders of our republic. I am, with 
esteem, yours, SAMUEL T. WASHINGTON. 

To Hon. George W. Summers, house of rep’s. 


Copy of a letter from Col. George C. Washington. 
Georgetown, January 3, 1843. 
Dear Sir: I have before me your letter of the 30th 
inst. requesting me to give you any information in 
my possession in relation to the sword placed in your 
hands by Mr. Samuel T. Washington, (alleged to have 
been the service sword of General Wasiineron dur- 
ing the revolutionary war,) and which he has in- 
structed you, in his name, to present to the congress 
of the United States. 


General Wasnincron, in his will, made disposi- 
tions of his swords in the following words: “To each of 
my nephews, William Augustine Washington, George 
Lewis, George Steptoe Washington, Bushrod Washington, 
and Samuel Washington, | give one of the swords, or coue 
teaux, of which I may die possessed; and they are to 
choose in the order they are named. These swords 
are accompanied with an injunction not to unsheath 
them for the purpose of shedding blood, except n be 
for self-defence, or in defence of their country and 
its rights; and in the latter case, to keep them un- 
sheathed, and prefer falling with them in their hands 
to the relinquishment thereof.“ 

Two of these swords are in my possession, being 
devised to me, the one by my father Wm. Augustine 
Washington, and the other by my uncle, the late 
Judge Bushrod Washington. The descendants of 
George Lewis and George Steptoe Washington have 
two other of these swords, and that in your charge is 
without doubt the one which was selected by Col. 
Samuel Washington. 

My father was entitled to the first choice under 
the will, but was prevented by indisposition from at- 
tending at Mount Vernon when the distribution took 
place. and Judge Washington selected for him the 
most finished and costly sword, with which, associa- 
tions were connected highly complimentary to Gen. 
Wasnincrton; but J often heard my father say that 
he would have preferred the sword selected by Col. 
Samuel Washington from the fact that it was used 
by the general during the revolutionary war. Ihave 
at different times heard similar statements as to this 
fact made by Col. Samuel Washington, Judge Wash- 
ington, and Major Lawrence Lewis, and am not 
aware that it has been questioned by any member of 
the family. The sword was represented to me as 
being a couteau, with a plain green ivory handle. 

I entertain no doubt whatever as to the identity of 
this sword, and hope that the information J have given 
may prove satisfactory. I am, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant. G. C. WASHINGTON ; 

Hon. George W. Summers, house of rep’s. 


House or Representatives, Fesauary 7, 1842. 
Mementoes of Washington and Franklin. Mr. Summers, 
of Virginia, rose and addressed the house as follows: 

Mr. Speaxer: I rise for the purpose of discharging 
an office not connected with the ordinary business of 
a legislative assembly. Yet, in asking permission to 
interrupt, for a moment, the regular order of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, l cannot doubt that the pro 
sition which J have to submit will prove as gratifying 
as it may be unusual. f 


Mr. Samuel T. Washington, a citizen of Kenawha 
county, in the commonwealth of Virginia, and one of 
my constituents, has honored me with the commis- 
sion of presenting in his name and on his behalf to 
the congress of the United States, and through that 
body to the people of the United States, two most in- 
teresting and valuable relics connected with the past 
history of our country, and with men whose achieve- 
ments, both in the field and in the cabinet, best illus- 
trate and adorn our annals. 

One is the sword worn by Geoacz Wan moro, 
first as a colonel in the colonial service of Virginia, 
in Forbes’ campaign against the French and Indians, 
and afterwards during the whole period of the war 
of Independence as commander-in-chief of the Ame- 
rican army. 

It is a plain couteau, or hanger, with a green hilt 
and silver guard. On the upper ward of the scabbard 
is engraved, “J. Bailey, Fish Kill.“ It is accompa- 
nied by a buckskin belt, which is secured by a silver 
buckle and clasp, whereon are engraved the letters 
uG. W.” and the figures 1757“ These are all of 
the plainest workmanship, but substantial, and in 
keeping with the man and with the times to which 
they belonged. 


| 
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The history of this sword is perfectly authentic,| 'My fine crab-tree walking stick, with a gold head, 
and leaves no shadow of doubt as to its identity. The} curiously wrought in the form of a cap of Liberty, 
last will and testament of General Wasntncron, | I give to my friend, and the friend of mankind, Gen. 
bearing date on the 9th day of February, 1799, con- | Wasnincron. If it were a sceptre, he has merited 
tains, among a great variety of bequests, the follow- | it and would become it.“ 
ing clause: | General Wasuincrton, in his will, devises this 

“To each of my nephews, William Augustine | cane as follows: 

Washington, George Lewis, George Steptoe Wash-| ‘Item. To my brother, Charles Washington, 1 
ington, Bushrod Washington, and Samuel Washing- give and bequeath the gold headed cane left me by 
ton, I give one of the swords or couteaux of which I| Dr. Frank in in his will.” 

may die possessed; and they are to choose in the or- Captain Samuel Washington was the only son of 
der they are named. These swords are accompanied | Charles Washington, the devisee from whom he de- 
with the injunction not to unsheath them for the pur- | rived, by inheritance, this interesting memorial; and, 
pose of shedding blood, except it be for self-defence. | having transmitted it to his son, Samuel T. Washing- 
or in defence of their country and its rights; and, in | ton, the latter thus seeks to bestow it worthily, by 
the latter case, to keep them unsheathed, and prefer | associating it with the battle-sword ina gift to his 
falling with them in their hands to the relmquish- | countrymen. 

ment thereof.” I cordially concur with Mr. Washington in the opi- 

In the distribution of the swords hereby devised | nion that they each merit public preservation; and I 
among the five nephews therein enumerated. the one į obey, with pleasure, his wishes in here presenting 
now presented fell to the share of Samuel Washing- them, in his name, to the nation. 

ton, the devisee last named in the clause of the will] Let the sword of the hero and the staff of the 

which I have just read. philosopher go together. Let them have place 
This gentleman, who died a few years since in the | among the proudest trophies and most hon me- 
county of Kenawha, and who was the father of Sam- morials of our national achievements. 
uel Washington. the donor, I knew well. I have of-| Upon that staff once leaned the sage, of whom it 
ten seen this sword in his possession, and received | has been said, che snatched the lightning from hea- 
from himself the following account of the manner in | ven, and the sceptre from tyrants.” 
which it became his property in the division made] A mighty arm once wielded this sword in a right- 
among the devises: | eous cause, even untothe dismemberment of empire. 
He said that he knew it to have been the side arm | In the hand of WastuncTon this was “the sword of 
of General Wasuincron during the revolutionary | the Lord, and of Gideon.” 
war; not that used on occasions of parade and review, It was never drawn except in the defence of pub- 
but the constant service sword of the great chief; that | lic liberty; it was never sheathed until a glorious and 
he had himself seen General Wasnincton wear this | triumphant success returned it to the scabbard. with- 
identical sword, he presumed, for the last time, when, out a stain of cruelty or dishonor upon its blade; it 
in 1794, he reviewed the Virginia and Maryland | Was never surrendered except to that country which 
forces then concentrated at Cumberland under the | bestowed it. 
command of General Lee, and destined to co-operate [At the conclusion of this address the galleries, 
with the Pennsylvania and New Jersey troops, then | which Were crowded, sent forth emphatic manifes- 
assembled at Bedford, in suppressing what has been | tations of approbation. } 
called the “Whiskey Insurrection.” ““ Mr. John Quincy Adams, then rose and addressed 
General Waenmarox was then president of the | the house as follows: 
United States, and as such was commander-in-chief| In presenting this resolution to the house, it ma 
of the army. It is known that it was his intention to perhaps be expected that I should accompany it with 
lead the army in person upon that occasion had he some suitable remarks; and yet, sir, | never rose to 
found it necessary, and he went to Bedford and Cum- | address this house under a deeper conviction of the 
berland prepared for that event. The condition of | want of words to express the emotion thatI feel. It 
things did not require it and he returned to his civil | js precisely because occasions like this are adapted to 
duties at Philadelphia. az produce universal sympathy, that little can be said by 
Mr. Samuel Washington held the commission of a | any one, but what, in the language of the heart, in 
captain at that time himself, and served in that cam- | tones not loud but deep, every one present has silent- 
paign, many of the jncidents of which he has relat- | ly said to himself. My respected friend from Virgin- 
ed to me. ia, by whom this offering of patriotic sentiment has 
He was anxious to obtain this particular sword, | been presented to the representative assembly of the 
and preferred it to all others, among which was the | nation, has, it seems to me, already said all that can 
ornamented and costly present from the great Frene- be said suitabletothisoccasion. In parting from him, 
RICK. as, after a few short days. we must aÌl do, it will on 
At the lime of the division among the nephews, | my part, be sorrowing that in all probability I shall 
without intimating what his preference was, he jo- see his face and hear his voice no more. But his 
cosely remarked “that inasmuch as he was the only | words of this day are planted in my memory, and will 
one of them who had participated in military ser- | there remain till the Jast pulsation of my heart. 
vice, they ought to permit him to take choico.“ This] ‘The sword of Wasttncron! The staff of Franr- 
suggestion was metin the same spirit in which it tin! Oh! sir, what associations are linked in adamant 
was made, and the selection being awarded him, he with those names! Wasninatoy, the warrior of hu- 
chose this, the plainest, and, intrinsically, the least | man freedom—W astINGTON, whose sword, as my 
valuable of any, simply because it was the “battle friend has said, was never drawn but in the cause of 
sword.“ his country, and never sheathed when wielded in his 


1 am also in possession of the most satisfactory | COUntry's cause! Frawx.in, the philosopher of the 
evidence furnished by col. George C. Washington, thunderbolt, the printing-press, and the ploughshare! 
of Georgetown, the nearest male relative now liv- What names are these in the scanty catalogue of the 
ing of Gen. Wasnincron, as to the identity of this venefactors of humankind! Wasurcron and Franr- 
sword. His information, as to its history, was de- Lint’ What other two men, whose lives belong to the 


rived from his father, William Augustine Washing- (ES htsenth century of christendom, have left a deeper 
ton, the devisee first named in the clause of the will | impression of themselves upon the age in which they 
which I have read, from his uncle, the late Judge lived, and upon all after time! Wasmincron, the war- 
Bushrod Washington, of the supreme court; and ma- rior and legislator! In war, contending by the wager 
or Lawrence Lewis, the acting executor of General of battle for the independence of his country, and for 
jo asmiwarTon’s will; all of whom concurred in the the freedom of the human race; ever manifesting. 


statement that the true service sword was that select- amidst its horrers. by precept and example, his re- 
ed by Captain Samuel Washington. verence for the laws of peace, and for the tenderest 


i TEF thies of humanity: in peace, soothing the feroci- 
Jt remained in this gentleman’s possession until his e i k 
death, esteemed by him the most precious memento ous spirit of discord, ee 


of his illustrious kinsman. It then became the pro- harmony and union, and giving to that very sword now 


rty of his son, who, animated by that patriotism presented to his country a charm more potent than 
Which 380 characterized the ‘Father of hi 9 ie that attributed in ancient times to the lyre of Orpheus. 


; FRANKLIN! the mechanic of his own fortune, teaching 
has consented that such a relic ought not to be appro- | in early youth, under the shackles of indigence, the 
priated by an individual citizen, and has instructed | way to wealth, and in the shade of obscurity the path 
me, his representative, to offer it to the nation, to be | to greatness; in the maturity of manhood, disarming 

eserved in its public depositories as the common 


; Í : the thunder of its terrors, the lightning of its fatal 
property of all, since its office has been to achieve | blast and wresting from the tyrant’s hand the still 
and secure the common liberty of all. 


` more afflictive sceptre of oppression: while descend- 
He has, in like manner, requested me to present | ing into the vale of years, traversing the Atlantic 
this cane to the congress of the United States, deem- | ocean, braving in the dead of winter the battle and 
ing it not 5 the public acceptance. the breeze, bearing in his hand the charter of Indepen- 

This was once the property of the philosopher and | dence, which he had contributed to form, and tender- 
patriot Bensamin FRANKLIN. ing from the self-created nation to the mightiest mon- 

By a codicil to his last will and testament, we find | archs of Europe, the olive branch, the mercurial wand 
it thus disposed off: of commerce, and the amulet of protection and safe- 


ty to the man of peace, on the patbhle cr: } 
the inexorable cruelty and merciless rapa% 


And, finally, in the last stage of life. with >- 
winters upon his head, under the torture oft. 


ble disease, returning to his native land. 1. 
days as the chief magistrate of his adopted 
wealth, after contributing by his councils, v. 
presidency of Wasn rox, and recordiaz ' y 
under the sanction of devout prayer invek+?: 


God, to that constitution under the authern: | 
we are here assembled, as the represestst:-. « 
North American people, to receive’ in erz 
for them, these venerable relics of the vs 

liant, and the good founders of our great. | 
republic—these sacred symbols of our: - 

May they be deposited among the art: . 
government! and may every American . 
after behold them, ejaculate a miunziy - 
praise to that supreme ruler of the une 
tender mercies our union has been br x. 
ed through all the vicissitudes and re. 
turbulent world, and of prayer for thes- 
these blessings, by the dispensations ofi-r;- 
to our beloved country from age to age. a 
be no more! 

[The same tokens of approbation rhit i=: | 
the address of Mr. Summers were eka? 
close of Mr. Adams’ remarks. ] 

Mr. Adams concluded by offerie the fort 
solution, which was adopted uranimeusis: 

“ Resolved by the senate and leu ef representate 
the United States of America in carm arabia’, 7 
the thanks of this congress be presented to Sam. 
T. Washington, of Kenawha county, Vigan iat. 
present of the sword used by his illastnet: rec. 
Georce Wasnincron, in the miiitart career: 
early youth, in the seven years’ war. and ru:: 
the war of national Independence, asd of the ss 
queathed by the patriot, statesman. and Sr. ik. 
MIN FRANKLIN, to the same leader of the xm- : 
freedom in the revolutionary war, Grosz Nu, 
ton. That these precious relics are bet araa 
in the name of of the nation; that thet ie øger] 
for safe-keeping in the department a saz i tej 
United States, and that a copy of this wa 
ed by the president of the senate and t saw: 
the house of representatives, be transmuine d 
said Samuel T. Washington.“ 

On motion of Mr. Taliaferro, the addresses > 
Summers and Mr. 4dams were ordered to de: 
on the journal, and copies of both be transmi.: 
Mr. Samuel T. Washington. 

Mr. McKennan said that after the deep fee 
which has been elicited by the exciting scene 
witnessed, it seemed to him thal the house was 
prepare? immediately to enter again on We ordiz 

usiness of the session. He mored. therein, 
the house adjourn. No voice dissenting, be 2 
adjourned. 

Senate, Fesrvary 8, 1843. A message te 
ceived from the house, announcing the pae | 
joint resolution in relation to the pres:3t 43 
sword of gen. WasHINGTON and fe ax ef * 
FnaxzlLix; which having been reat 

Mr. Archer rose and said, that as * pT? 
a proceeding sent from the other b= i~ 
gress to this for concurrence could mt h >: 
to be known necessarily, and a resolutie x 
senate imparted a distinguished complire: ? 
tive of his own state, he had been adrs.: # 
yielded to the admonition, that a few wo! 
of the senators of Virginia might be rez. 
inappropriate, and perhaps be expected: * 
tion of the resolution. It was known to 1 
of the senate that gen. Was NGrox. by * 
bequeathed swords to four of his nephess 
these swords, plain and the least valuable 2. 
ordinary estimates of value, the gentle: 
the first choice had been permitted, had t=: 
taste to prefer, as that which his glorions 2: 
invariably worn, in real service, from the per: 
ly life, when he had in the cause of his ces" 
in a colonial condition, first commended >: ' 
honor, and through the entire progress of "=: 
conflict which had resulted in the estadls:- 
our liberties and of his immortal renov! | 
was not room for a question that the wear 
had just been laid on the table of the pre. 
the identical one to which these interest: 
tions attached. It might have been prop: 
to have stated the evidences of this fact, tu 
had already been discharged by his collz-- 
friend in the other house, who had yester:!: 
filling the office of presenting these relics t 
tion, added another wreath to the honor of 
lecteg for the function, by the chaste, ap??? 
and beautiful address—in entire keeping ' 
simplicity of the memorial and of the chara: 
illustrious proprietor,—with which he bad? 
the house,of representatives. 


There might be persons, Mr. Archer said, disposed 
to regard the reception of memorials so slight as a 
sword and a cane as not in keeping with the dignity 
of a ‘senatorial body. If such there were, he (Mr. 
A.) was not to be included in the number of them. 
The disposition he indulged was widely different.— 
Nor was such the thought of our great precursors in 
the love and maintenance of liberty in the ancient 
republics. They had the practice and regarded it as 
inestimable, of erecting statues to great departed 
worth. And why? Could the reason be any other 
but the effort to keep alive the principle of generous 
virtue, by presenting aod keeping perpetually before 
the eyes the symbols of its authors? 


Mr. 4rchers:id that, for his own part, he thought 
that slizhter memorials than statnes and mausoleums 
were far more conducive to this effect, where they 
had appertained to the common use—been connected 
with the offices of service—shed a light on the pe- 
culiarities of temper or habitude or achievement of 
the persone to which they related. If this remark 
were just, how applicable, above all others, to Was H- 
INGTON, and this symbol, his sword, the type in its 
symplicity of hischaracter in its office of his achieve- 
ments! Wasnincrow! the only name requiring no 
eulogy, for the name itself comprehended all eulogy. 
It has been said by one of the most eminent public 
men of the age, himself the subject of a monarchy, 
(Lord Brougham.) that “of uninspired men Wasuine- 
TON was to be esteemed incomparably the greatest.” 
Nor was this to be regarded an exaggerated praise, 
when it was recollected that greatness was to be 
measured, nat by virtue only, but a combined consid- 
ation of its effects; and this same consideration proved 
that no man great as WASHINGTON could perhaps now 
live. Men, not the inferiors of WAs RHINO Tro in vir- 
tue and in wisdom. might come into existence, but to 
the fullest development of grandeur of character, 
circumstances must conspire and form no unimpor- 
tant part; and no man could again be placed in cir- 
cumstances such as marked the situation of Wasu- 
INGTON. Many men, it was to be hoped, were des- 
tined in that prozress of free institutions which mark- 
ed the character of the age, to be the founders of 
liberty for their own countries and times: but what 
was the peculiarity of the position and office of 

Wasuineton? He was, probably, appointed by the 


ordination of Providence, to prove the founder of 
| 


liberty for the human race in all times. From the 
parm which he had planted promised to spread the 
nfluence which was destined, it might be hoped, to 
gather nation after nation under its shadow, and to 
yield the life-sustaining fruit to all periods in succes- 
sion. 


And Franxiry, whose name was associated with 
Wasutncron’s in the presentation of these relies — 
How curious the coincidence that they should have 
been associated by such symbols! FRANKLIN, second 
only to WASHINGTON as one of the founders of our 
republic; in science, a founder greater still! Recent 
developments made it not improbable that the power 
which Frank win had been the first to bring us acquaint- 
ed with its laws, was the one the most efficient and dif- 
fused through the entire processes of physical nature; 
the thorough knowledge of which was to produce re- 
sults the most imposing and most important which had 
ever been unlocked to human vision! These were 
the men associated with these relics now presented to 
us, and which. as emblems, these relics were appropri- 
ate to re- call to memory whenever they were viewed; 
to inspire admiration of the wisdom they had display- 
ed, gratitude for the benefits they had rendered, vene- 
ration for the virtue which had adorned them! We 
had been accustomed to call these illustrious men 
ours. But the time would come when they would 
equally be exalted as benefactors of human kind, 
as they had been ours, and their fame the property 
of their whole race. 


Doctor Faaxxlix, in the bequest of the cane to 
General Wasnincton which was now exhibited to us, 
had said that he gave it to his friend, and the friend 
of mankind, who, had it been a sceptre, would bave 
deserved it.” And the sceptre that friend has attain- 
ed, which he deserved. It had been an expression, 
in the ceremonial offices which occurred on the death 
of Wasmincroy, that he was throned in the hearts of 
his countrymen. The expression fell far short of the 
full extent of his destiny. It was to be throned in 
the homage—in the admiration—no! these did not 
convey the just phrase—in the boundless veneration 
of mankind! 


Mr. A. said he would no longer be the impediment 
to the expression of the acclaiming sentiment which 
he knew beat in the bosom of every senator, to res- 
pond, even by the tribute of this humble resolution, 
to the great titles of WASHINGTON and FRANKLIN to 
our affection, gratitude, and reverence. 


The resoluti¢n was unanimously adopted, and the 
senate then adjourned. | 
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8200, 000, 000 GOVERNMENT STOCK. 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 30, 1843. 
Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, from the committee of ways 
and means, to which the subject had been referred, 
submitted the following report: 


The committee of ways and means, to whom were 
referred certain memorials, asking for the creation 
of two hundred millions of national stock, at such 
interest as shall at once command capital at par, and 
the immediate distribution of this stock among the 
states and territories, and the district of Columbia, by 
an equitable allotment, respectfully report: 


During the last few years, calls from different quar- 
ters have been made upon congress for the adoption 
of measures ina greater or less degree resembling 
those suggested by the memorialists. A plan sub- 
mitted as Jong ago as in the month of October. 1837, 
is now, with few and immaterial alterations. present- 
ed anew; and other schemes have from time to time 
either made their appeals directly to the national 
legislature, or have become familiar to the public 
through the medium of the press. Although the de- 
tails thus severally suggested vary in some particu- 
lars, the outline of the different plans, the motives 
chat have induced them, and the objects which they 
propose to accomplish, are essentially the same.— 
They look directly to a partial or entire relief of the 
states which are now burdened with debt, and to the 
establishment of a proper currency. As consequen- 
ces of these primary objects, they hope for a resto- 
ration of national credit and individual prosperity.— 
All of these proposed ends are greatly to be desired. 
They are in themselves of vast importance, and they 
are at this moment of deep and peculiar interest. It 
needs neither quickness of perception to understand, 
nor especial candor to aamit, a present deficiency in 
each of them. Many of the states are indebted both 
abroad and at home. Several of them are heavily 
yo; and some of them to a degree that is not only in- 
convenient, but burdensome and distressing. A uni- 
form currency, of easy transportation and full value 
—one that should be an equivalent and a substitute 
for gold and silver, every where diffused and every 
where acceptable—has no present existence. Gov- 
ernment credit. if it may be judged by the tardiness 
with which subscriptions are made to its proffered 
loans, is impaired among our own citizens; and, ac- 
cording to the evidence furnished by the failure of a 
recent trial of its strength, it is forfeited elsewhere. 
Business is inactive and languishing. and business 
men, who compose the great mass of the people of 
the country partaking of its depressed and feeble con- 
dition, have lost the inducements and the means of 
exertion, and are thus deprived of the ingredients of 
prosperity. A state of things so deeply to be regrett- 
ed has proved itself, by the long succession of nearly 
six disastrous years, to be not merely a crisis of the 
moment, which, having performed its work of mis- 
chicf, might be expected to pass away, but it has 
batfled every sanguine hope by the length of its con- 
tinuance and the increase of its calamities. Measu— 
res that would afford relief in one or all of the parti- 
culars that have been adverted to, which at the same 
time could not be avoided upon principle or objected 
to as unreasunable, would be hailed by the statesman 
as well as the philanthropist. 


The committe will preceed, under the reference 
which has been made to them, to inquire whether 
such will probably be the character and the effects of 
the plans of the memorialists. 


It may be observed in the outset that the great 
want of the country is practical relief. Scarcely a 
theory could be applied to it that would not prove in the 
abstract that it is prosperous. It were a sin to doubt 
its capacity to sustain and nourish a population many 
times exceeding that which can be reached for cen- 
turies. It possesses a fertile soil that cannot be ex- 
hausted; every variety of the richest mineral pro- 
ductions; commodities for the support and comfort 
of life not only abundant to repletion, but cheap be- 
yond example. Industry and dexterity are the die- 
tinguishing traits of the people. Mildness pervades 
the administration and freedom the spirit of the laws. 
These are the unquestioned possessions of a suffering 
country that calls aloud for something more, which, 
even in their rich abundance, those possessions do not 
bestow. It were both fruitless and pernicious to 
build up plausible theories if they have not for their 
aim substantial and permanent benefit. In conditions 
of embarrassment and distress, communities as well 
as individuals are apt to believe that any change 
would be a cure. They trust to the application of 
what appears to be remedial, although really ex 
rimental only: and they run the risk of prolonging 
evils by recurring to palliatives, instead of submitt- 
ing to the more tedious and painful process of final 
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relief. Hence suggestions are made which resting 
on no responsibility, are not always considered in 
their various bearings, and, having a captivating ex- 
terior, meet with a favor which might be less freely 
bestowed if they should be traced to their ultimate 
results. The national legislature rests under both a 
grave responsibility and a sacred duty. It must take 
care, in providing immediate means of partial or ap- 
parent good, not to bring along with it collateral 
mischiefs. It must look to final or less immediate 
consequences hefore it adopts plans or propositions, 
however tempting may be the appearance of them, 
and however well calculated they may be in reality 
to afford temporary freedom from positive suffering. 

it may be admitted that the prominent misfortune 
of the country is the indebtedness of the states. This 
heavy load of increasing liability 1s attended with 
disgrace as well as distress, It cripples the energies 
of the commonwealths that have incurred it; it im- 
poverishes the individuals who chance to have invest- 
ed their means, in undoubting confidence, in stocks 
which were regarded as profitable depositories rather 
than dangerous loans; and it hangs in gloomy pros- 
pect over the hopes of communitics and private per- 
sons. Its still greater evils consist in the blighting 
discredit which it spreads around it. This dis- 
credit is not confined to the states which have incurr- 
ed the debts. Their ability for active exertion is 
destroyed by the necessary devotion of all present 
resources to partial redemption; and that redemption 
itself is rendered remote if not absolutely desperate. 
Not only is the particular state prostrate in charac- 
ter as well as exertion, but the whole family of sov- 
ereignties, in their aggregate capacity, are affected 
with the same distrust in kind if not in degree. Selſ- 
confidence and self-esteem depend, toa certain ex- 
tem, upon the confidence and respect of others. The 
loss of them is apt to follow the forfeiture of the re- 
spect of the world at large, and, on their departure, 
some of the safest guaranties for good conduct go 
with them. 

To avoid danger and escape suffering, to remove 
discredit at once from the nation and its component 
parts, the plan is proposed of incurring, on the part 
of the general government, a debt sufficiently large 
to embrace and absorb the dehts of the states. 

An argument will not here be pressed which might 
seem to be ungracious. But it will naturally occur, 
that the nation did not contract or contemplate the 
debts in question; that they were incurred every 
where for the especial benefit of those who owe 
them; that they are results of liberal expenditure, 
and often of bold and speculative enterprive; that 
they have been influenced, sometimes, not merely by 
the general policy and actual wants of the state at 
large where improvements have been made, but by 
mutual encouragement of local interests of narrow 
extent and doubtful utility; and that. where they 
have failed to accomplish any great purposes of do- 
mestic revenue, they have given employment to num- 
bers of individuals, who have scattered money where 
itcould not fail to be welcome, and have laid the basis 
of future works, when in the greater fulness of time 
they shall become desirable. 


A national debt has at all times been avoided b 
the United States to the utmost reach of their abili- 
ty. It has been the reluctant policy of other coun- 
tries to incur and continue heavy liabilities, and to 
permit them to be interwoven with their national 
existence. England owes her eight hundred mil- 
lions pounds sterling; France more than two hun- 
dred millions. Austria, Holland, Spain, and Rus- 
sia, owe sums which, though far short of those first 
named, are of great amount, and necessarily pro- 
ductive of inconveniences and evils. But all of them 
have, besides the purposes which are common to 
them and to this republic, great military forces, 
which are kept in perpetual vigor and activity. Eng- 
land has her hundred thousand soldiers, and her se- 
ven hundred vessels of war; France has her army 
of three hundred and fifty thousand men, and her 
fleets of nearly four hundred vessels; Russia has 
scarcely less than seven hundred thousand soldiers, 
and between three and four hundred national ships; 
Austria has three hundred thousand soldiers; and 
Holland and Spain have their large standing armies. 
Neither vast debts nor vast warlike equipments 
would be congenial to these United States, that have 
no excuse for incurring the one in the necessity or 
propriety of maintaining the other. The policy of 
their government, the habits of their people, the 
character of their institutions, all require an admin- 
istration of affairs that is both frugal and pacific. 
The pride of their rulers has consisted in being free 
from debt, and they have heretofore struggled suc- 
cessfully, and will, whenever it shall become neces- 
sary, repeat the effortto liberate themselves from 
the seeming slavery and the real burden. They de- 
sire to be untrammelled on the approach of an 
emergency, whether of war or commercial embar- 


— 
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rassment, and to be able, in the day of need, to offer 
to lenders of mone 
shackled faith. It would ill become them to forget 
this wise ard virtuous ambition, and to charge them- 
selves with liabilities that would increase the load 


the ability to raise adequate loans at & period when 
alone, acco 


of inevitable war. 
The proposed 


meet the purposes of its creation. It may not, per- 


haps, directly affect the prosperity of the general could as little be expected. 
overnment, that, in performing these offices, it must trammels that might be fata} to their prosperity 


lose a portion of its standard value; yet it will bear | pulations 30 injurious, if they should be imposed, rially affect an argument derived fro 
upon it the stamp of the character as well as the re-| might not be regarded as binding upon succeeding | state o 
sponsibility of the nation, and it will be far from legislatures, (a possible and extreme case is sug- 

creditable to it that a depreciation should take place. gested;) and the temptation to abrogate them might be set, more members than one of the confederacy 
ali of | stand in need of assistance, or that assistance is now, 
m re- | in effect. for the first time to be applied 
An inequality so vast as that which 


From its origin it must be made, in one sense, an ob- 
‘ect of traffic. First, it must be negotiated in settle- 
ment of state debts. 

creditors who have thus received it, of whom the 
great mass are foreigners. 
take, in some degree, of a commercial character. 
The stock is not intended, it is presumed, to bear a 
full ordinary rate of interest. 
from a combined estimate of its standing in the mar- 
ket, and the length of time ithasto run. At what 
rates it may be received by foreign or domestic cre- 
ditors, must depend in part upon e coaparison 
which they are disposed to make between it and the 
stale securities, for which it is to be a substitute. 


Those state securities themselves are of unequal va- 
lue; all of them are uncertain; fluctuating, and arbi- 


trary. 


receive government stock, passing through the state accomplishing more? 
treasuries, and ata reduced interest, as they have| taught in vain if they do not inspire practical wis- 
been to receive it fresh from the source of authority | dom. 
and bearing the highest rate of interest, and of an low from the severe penalties of extravagance. 

extent so limited that a serious doubt could not be ever unreflecting. the sovereign states may hereafter | would attach to the general governmen 
vie with each other in the boldness and the extent of| of the arguments now used would spp 
The same people woul! be interested, 

e would be en- 
nvenences 


entertained of 
tent to remain in 


Tee me oa en — — — 
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The pledge that is proposed of national faith and | would be followed by renewed gratuities 


rding to a true administration of our g0- rassment? 
vernment, they ought to be required—on the arrival | ral government holds no control over the power or | unreasonableness of the call would be 
the inclination of the states to create or increase 
issue of stock is to pass from the | their obligations. 


‘ts redemption, they might be con- 
ssession of the discredited state 
loans. If they should receive it at rates proportion- 
ed to the interest which itis intended to bear, it| nation, always athand, and never delayed or denied countered, and the same or greater inco 
to the | might be experienced by the country. 


„ 


de too strong to be resisted. Many, perha 
the states, have paused, from necessity or fro 
Then it must be sold by the luctant assent to the dictates of prudence, midway 
in their career, or even in what may prove to be but | in the claims of the several states 15 
here | least forcible of the arguments whic 
jan. While Vermont, New Hampshire, 
a motive | land, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware. 
and an earnest for future exertions. No limit can Carolina have, it is believed, no 
Each step | therefore nothing to ask on the groun 
inthe long and difficult path is but an advance to- of their sister states hold their engagem 
wards the discovery of how much remains yet to be 
rance, 


the threshold of internal improvements. 
successful operation, they may serve as 


be fixed to the progress of improvement. 


accomplished. 


a well-founded hope that led to the pastexpen 
Will the hope be less bright which, en- 
couraged by the accomplishment of 80 much as has 
1 nd been done already, tempts to the future expendi- 
If the creditors should be as little willing to | ture of other millions by the seeming certainty of | may rely with certainty upon self-sustaining efforts 
for gradual but entire and honorable 
If debts of twice the amount were due! 
viduals, instead of commonwealths it could scarcely 
how- | be expected that any obligation, moral or i 


of millions. 


their implications. 
dy and rich supply inthe power and policy 


might so far discharge the debts of the states; but] to the seeker, would leave scarcely an excuse 


the objcct would be accomplished at a grievous sa- state governments who should omit freely to avail 
These state securities can now be purchas- themselves of it. 
vet the govern- 


their par value, an 


tion. 


change between the two different securities will ra- 
ther tend to depress the value of the better than ele- 
vate the standard of the worse. In that event, ano- | ment that its ordinary expenses can and ought to be 
ther blow is struck at the credit of the government. brought down to $17,000.000; others, of no less ex- 
After the arrangement shall have been fully made by | perience, of different political sentiments, desire to | among many cummonwealths, had e 
see them limited to 922, 000.000. Unless the con- 
templated pledge of the public lands should furnish 
a large supply both for principal and interest, the | country 
aggregate disbursements which the 
new loan would require might cause the most sangu- 


the federal treasury with the indebted states, and by 
the indebted states with their creditors, the newly 
created stocks have important purposes to fill. Ac- 
cording to the memorialists, their chief end is sub- 
sequently to be accomplished. They are to be re- l 
tained or purchased as investments, or used as cur- ine to hesitate even while they recollect with pride 
What shall ascer the discharge of scarcely less considerable debts on 

more than one occasion in the national history. 
it be recolleeted that the payment is certain, 
Interest must be only reflecte 
directly upon it, with far more disastro 
come | Such might have been the effect of causes similar to 
Whether the lands shall be | those which have existed among the states. 
' gold to meet the calls must depend upon a combina- | schemes were once contemplated, which embraced, 
T tion of remote and obscure contingencies. 


Is it certain that even the large amount of $200,- 


rency or the basis of currency. 


tain their price in either relation? lf they enter the 
market ata depreciation, (and such must be their 
condition, bearivg, 28 they must, a lower rate of in- 


terest than other loans which will do well to retain 
t day of reckoning for the capital must surely 


their par value), they will be employed in paymen 


of duties and other liabilities to the government. For 


this object they will be purchas 


and will be paid at their {ull nominal value. By 
this arrangement the treasury may receive less than! 
As currency, or the basis 
of currency, the ductuations to which they are liable 
must deprive them of essential utility. A circulat- 
ing medium must be as immutable as the | Aen 


half its proper revenues. 


should be able to withstand the shock of public dis- 
geter, and to preserve its even tenor unaffected by 
prosperity. This 
| can scarcely be the case with government securities. 


) the excitement of great public 


They are, for the most part, readily affected by the 
They rise and fall al- 

ils. ‘They 
serve as a barometer Dy which the state of the poli- 


Jatest political intelligence. 
most with the arrival o 


tical atmosphere is ascertained. 


T culation, which, without those qualities, they could 
Sooner or later, they would thus de- 


feat or elude one of the principal objects for which 


never reach. 


they were designed. 


t lary Two hundred millions are proposed as the fund | frame of government. 
ment would find itself, at the latest, at the end of a | for general relief. The amount is fearfully large, if zen or foreigner, that has contracted with the states, 
few years, and immediately if the stock is to be re- 

ceivable for government dues, redeeming its loans at| gagements which have been adverted to of 
thus, in effect, paying at last 
full prices for state stock, although it might have | the ability © the government to discharge it. 
been procured at from 40 to 70 per cent. deprecia- 


measured by any other standard than the migh 


an sovereignties. 


great works have been accomplished and are now in 


Lessons of experience are 


If prudence and forbearance are not to fol- 


f rea- 
of the | same liability to discredit and disgrac 


An inexhaustible source 0 


the virgin pledge of an un-| responsibility would not according to the allotment | should, an easy calculation will demons 
of the memorralists, be large enough to cover the | ev i 
debts of all the states. If the fact were otherwise, exhausted, and sooner or later the tide 
and it should be sufficient to cancel every liability of | ment bounty must cease to flow. Should 
of taxation in time of peace, and diminish or defeat | every state, is it certain that the effect would be dinate desires be confined to a few states, or ever be 

i greater than to relieve them from temporary em 


the frequency of its postponerrent. 


dread because they believe they ca 


2 


a . 


Wise statesmen are said to have formed the judg- and the defeat of truth. 


proportion o 


the receipts are problematical. 


in its allotted time. 


000,000 will suffice for present emergencies? 


ment of debts. 
a fund now proposed to be inevitably 
particular purpose has not appeared. 


gagements still unsatisfied. 


government were again unclosed. 


ed debts, it is scarcely to 


provided with prompt and unerring punctuality. The 


of the states owe nothing, and if they receive the 
fund allotted to them, do not receive it for the pay- 
What may be their disposition as to 
ledged for a 
hey may en- 
tertain different and irreconcilable desires in rela- PO 
tion to it. Others owe 80 little, in comparison with 
their resources, that, with or without the assistance 
of the general government, they can meet their en- 
gagements. But there are some that, with their government has been relied on as a precedent tor 
quota of government stock applied, might be left| arrangement now contemplated. 
with more than half the amount of their heavy en- 
It would indeed lighten | t 
ihe load of Maryland and Pennsylvania to reduce that 
that of the one by 96,800,000, and that of the other 
by $18,800,000; but it would leave a larger sum for 
each to pay than they would respectively command 
by a long course of judicious economy and strenuous 
and well-directed exertions, unless the hand of the authorised the loan of 821.500, 000 f 
If necessity, or | Certificates of state debt were recciva 
convenience, or want of thrift, should lead to renew- scribers in payment for the loan. 
be expected that they vided that no certificate should be zecei 
f 


heartening wherever it is borne, 


now called upon to endure. 


perhaps as an initiate enterprise, & 


Some 


neous and self-destroying policy: 


policy and substantial justice. 


t 
i 


t 


) 


gle imprudent member of the great re publ 
It is scarcely to be expected that | ly might desire to become 2 perpe 
national into state treasuries, and thence abroad to | such control would readily be conferred. Volunta- upon the easy forbearance or untiring 
ry stipulations to abstain from new engagements | the whole. A time for resistance would come, and 
the effort might be more difficult from the fact and 


5 


f things, that, at this moment 
step is to be taken, and the dangerous 


and others are so deeply involved that th 
diture | lotment would leave them in a condition of insolvency. 
It is hoped that, either with or without the assist- 
ance of the governinent, the insolvency will prove 
ffering 


this or a somewhat earlier moment u 
al treasury, it is not easy to conceive 
could have escaped from calamities more 
widely spread and distressing than those which it is 
Ata time when duties, 
during the later periods of what is called the com 
romise act, were low, or when importations as at 
Let | this moment are small and other sources of produc 
while | tive 9 greatly reduced, the di 
upon the government woul 


states by the union, and a like proviaion 
for those of the union, would be a measure 0 


was accordingly adopted on the 4th A 


en the great resources which are relied on m 
of govern- 
these inor- 


relieſ. 
from indi- 


concession is required to the supposed 
abroad of the true character of our 
Who is there, 


institu 


If this burden of debt, which oppressiv 


how 


should now become the willing victims o 


Soon d 
adoption of the constitution, the socretary of the 
reasury communicated to congress his cont 


an assumption of the debts of the particular 
for them 98 


* 


if they 
tato that 
y be 


d to one alone, although the pressure upor 


As the constitution now stands, the fede- | the national treasury may be leas, the injustice 
more. 


m a supposed 
hen the first 


presents itseif 
not among the 


d of rehef, some 
ents in no 
n control them; 
e whole al- 


et many 
ly with equal 
the 


Too great a 
ignorance 
tions and 
whether citi- 
5 895 either by original subscription toa state loan or by 

uro- | subsequent purchase, and yet failed to know that he 
No doubt can be entertained of | was not dealing with the general government? There 
Yet | is an essential difference between the states and the 
the moment is unpropitious for its assumption, when union in all their respective fiseal concerns, and a 
The effect of forcing & comparison and ex-| the effort is strenuous and universal to reduce the disregard of this known and acknowledged difference 
necessary cost of the government of the people. | can arise at the best only from the triumph of error 


e and dis- 
1g now divided 
hanced to fall at 
n the nation” 
the whole 


long line of in- 
ternal improvements, which would have intersec 

the country from one extremity to 
from such or any other deliberate and w 
but disastrous system, evils had been brought upon 
the country, the American people w 
cause to lament the miscalculations 
But they would have been spared th 


ignancy of sorrow that must be experienced ifthey 
f an erro 


ould hare had 
f their rulers. 
e bitterness 30 


An event of early occurrence in the history of the 


after 


ictioo 


the act 
ed which, 


— | 


sin- 
ican fami- 
enacant 


7 


— — 
— — 


— — 


e 


— 
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from the tenor thereof, or from any public record, | tation can be exposed to little danger from obscuri- 
act, or document, should appear or could be ascer-|ty. The memorials which have been quoted do not 
tained to have been issued for any purpose other than | suggest any other ogent of currency-tlan the certifi- 
compensations and expenditures for services or sup-| cates of government stock. They deny the possibi- 
plies towards the prosecution of the late war, and the |.lity of a sufficient currency by coin; they insist that 
defence of the U. States, or some part thereof, during | a sound currency cannot exist without a proper basis; 
the same. they believe that that basis may be found in the due 

The arrangement properly considered, appears to] appropriation of a small portion of the national do- 


have partaken rather of the character of a payment] main; and they ask for the present anticipation of 


to the states of debts due to them from the union|*‘one-tenth part of this vast property,“ by the crea- 
than an original and gratuitous assumption of the] tion and immediate distribution of two hundred mil- 
mere debts of the states. It recognised a virtual ob- | lions of national stock. 
ligation, as assumed by the very formation of the] An observer, in looking around among the scatter- 
union, to discharge the claims upon indebted states, ed fragments of overthrown prosperity, would find it 
which became, while they were in that condition, difficult to persuade himself that nothing was requir- 
com ponent parts of the union. It was the substitu- j ed to restore them to shape and place but the depo- 
tion of one combined sovereignty for a number of] site among them of a medium of circulation. Cur- 
separate sovereignties. It adopted a well known rency, or rather the instrument which ıs used in cur- 
n which, upon a change of government, rency when business requires, would not pay the state 
aves all public liabilities unaffected by the change. | debts, unless, besides its creation, it were distributed 
lt acknowledged and provided for the debts of the among them. Even when distributed and disposed 


confederation, and of the different states which had | of according to its destination, it would merely shift | 


composed the confederation, at the same time. Yet| the debts from one place of liability to another, with- 
even this arrangement was made the subject of so- out discharging them. But, relieving the states by 
lemn protest by the house of delegates of Virginia, | this additional measure of distribution, without which 
who resolved that so much of the act of congress as | the creation of it is nothing, will not relieve the peo- 
assumes the payment of the state debts was repug- ple, in whose behalf no distribution is or can be con- 
nant to the constitution of the U. States, although the; templated . It would not restore the broken fortunes 
fund was afterwards received. which have become the vietims of speculation or mis- 

Another incident in the course of legislation has] placed confidence. Jt would not by its mere exis- 
been sometimes referred to as a precedent for the tence reconstruct the wrecks of prostrate and bank- 
proposed arrangement. An act of congress, approv-| ruptcorporations, or replenish the coffers of capitalists 
ed June 23, 1836, directa that the money which should | who have invested in their stocks; or fill again the 
be in the treasury of the United States on the Ist day | stores of the trader, who having sold on credit, holds 
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tude greater many times than the wants or necessi- 
ties of the trading public have been supposed to re- 
quire—far grater, certainly, than the calculations of 
those who have suggested the supply of exchequer 
bills in any shape would justify. Ifin daily use, they 
must, in order to be useful, carry with them the cer- 
tainty, if required, of daily redemption. The life of 
treasury notes consists in their being receivable at 
all times in payment of government dues. A close 
and constant connexion must be preserved between 
the circulation and the treasury, or it loses its chief 
value in the reliance of those who are to receive it. 
Is there not danger that this large emission might 
at a moment oſ emergency sink to a depreciated value, 
and, after being for a time practically irredeemable, 
become a standing proof of the insolvency of the tre- 
asury from which it came? In this fatal result, it 
would share the fate of all government currency that 
has yet been issued by other soveretgnties. While 
an exemption might be hoped for our own. the moral 
liability to so great a disaster should prevent these 
who have the control of it from turning a deaf ear to 
the voice of experience. 

It is not necessary to seek for examples in re- 
volutionary France or newborn America; yet the fate 
of government issues of currency may be read in the 
volumes of it which remain outstanding to the pre- 
sent day. The circumstances, however, were pecu- 
liar, and the cases are not precisely alike. Sore of 
the United States furnish better illustrations, in the 
recent date of the occurrences, and the identifica- 
tion of them with the circumstances under which the 
contemplated arrangements are to be made. In one 
state the legislature caused a Jarge amouut of cur- 


of January, 1837, reserving five millions of dollars, nothing but protested bills and notes in the place of | rency to be issued, and made it receivable in taxes 
should be deposited with the several states that| bis valuable commodities; or inspire anew individual and publicdebts. II soon fell to half of its nominal 
should authorise the receipt of the same. But it pro- confidence, which has been forfeited by the loss of) value; and at that ora lower rate it has been the 
vides that the states shall give the usual and legal property and character together. Those are the de- medium, not of regular circulation, but of fruitless 
obligations, and pledge their faith for the safe keeping ficiences which prevail, and these the consummations payments to the treasury. In another state, paper 
and repayment thereof, that their faith shall moveover to be desired. It is over the sad reality of the one money was issued by outhority of the legislature,which- 
be pledged to pay the monies and every part of them, and the absence of the other that the country mourns. | was limited in amount to the aggregate of taxes then 
from time to time. whenever they should be required, As long as such a condition of things continues, due, made receivable in payment to the treasury, sub- 
for the purpose of defraying any wants of the public | currency might be poured in streams into markets | ject to be cancelled in part as it should so be paid, ac- 
treasury beyond the amount of the five millions of} where it would find or create nothing else but cur- companied, as was supposed, by pledges of redemp- 
; tion, and bearing interest at the rate of six per cent. 
| 


dollars. It went further still, and provided also that | rency; and it would prove as unavailing as if it had 
if any states should decline to receive its proportion | been deposited in a desert, or among men unaccus- 


With all these guards and advantages, it ceased al- 


of the surplus moneys on the terms proposed, they | tomed to the necessities and the aptitudes of business. ‘most immedidtely to be used as curreney, and be- 
should be deposited with the other states agreeing to Currency “solely” —currency, which alone is sup-!came an article of traffic at greatly reduced prices. 
accept them on deposite. Now, the inducements and po to be required in order that honest debts may In a third state, efforts were made to increase the cur- 


the ingredients were not only different in that arrange- | be paid, that idleness may be turned to noble Pea: 
ment, but in some respects the reverse of those con- that broken private faith may be healed, and perish- 


rency by authorizing certain banks to issue relief 
notes, which combined the credit of the common- 


templated in the plan proposed. Then the leading] ing public credit redecemed or saved—if it be provid- | wealth with that of the corporations that issued them, 
object was to escape the evils of redundancy; now jed without the appliances with which it is accustom- and were redeemable in state stocks. As a currency, 
the object is to supply the wants of deficiency and ed to operate, trade and confidence, and property they are unknown. Purchased at a discount, they 
inanition. Nominally, at least, the former arrange- | and good faith, would have little effect. It would are used in payments to the state. It is believed that 


ment was a mere deposite, susceptible of being at leave the country where it found it. save only that it 
any moment withdrawn; both in appearance and re- might be one degree further enſeebled and exhausted 
ality, the present plan is a final and irrevocable gift. by the, additional and abortive struggle to which it 
The one endeavored to escape from the dangers and | would be exposed. Currency, thus provided and thus 
inconvenience of a load of wealth; the other seeks| unattended, might raise the nominal prices of articles 
to place upon the government a mass the most dis-| of subsistence, which are now depressed below the 
heartening and intolerabie,fconsisting of Jong continu- | standards of experience, and are almost on a level 
ed poverty and doubtful escape from embarrassment with the reduced ability of the consumers of them. 
and debt. It could not. however, set itself in motion to pay 
A large amount of surplus revenue had accumu- debts or resusciate and give activity to trade, until it 
lated in the treasury which it was dangerous to hold | Should come fairly within the grasp of those whose 
and difficult to dispose of. The measure required no | necessities have occasioned the one, and still contin- 
imposition of debt, exposed the government to no ue to forbid their encountering the risks or becom- 
possibility of discredit, threatened it with no liability ing Competitors for the hopes and advantages of the 
to embarrassment. It held out an opportunity for other. A proper currency is of inestimable value. 
the exercise of a liberal spirit without seeming to| This committee will not intimate a doubt of its vital 
straiten the energies of the munificent donors, and| importance to trade and commerce. But that. its 
it indulged the feeling without compromising the in-| S¢!f-sustaining energy is sufficient to supply every 
terests of the holders of a fund of which they were Want, and that it will alone relieve from every diffi- 
in the opinion of many, doubtfully the proprietors. It culty, cannot be conceded. 
assumed the shape of, and reconsiled itself to some] Iſ the existence of currency were the specific that 
who were not entirely convinced of its strict regularity | it is described to be, the committee will not disguise 
by persuading them that it was, in reality, a mere | their reluctance to see it consist of mere issues from 
deposite, to be withdrawn, if circumstances should | the national government, resting alone upon govern- 
change so as to make the restoration of it desira- ment responsibility, and borne entirely upon the credit 
ble. of the nation. In the ordinary course of the exercise 
The memorialists impute all the prominent evils of its fiscal functions, if the the treasury emit certi- 
and sufferings of the times to a single cause. In the} ficates or acknowledgments in any te of pecuniary 
proviszon of a supposed remedy for that one disorder, | liability, and these proofs of right in the holder pass 
they express (no doubt with entire sincerity) their| from hand to hand, and thus perform to any extent 
confidence in the efficiency of its sovereign power. | the offices of a circulating medium, the effect is pu- 
They declare it to be their firm belief that honest rely adventitious and incidental. Treasury notes 
debts cannot be paid; noble industry is turned idle; are acknowlengments of debt and promises to dis- 
rivate faith is broken up; and public credit is per- charge it. Certificates of stock are evidence of a loan 
ishing—solely for want of a proper currency.” Thus | from the holder, and assurances of its reimbursement. 
the evil and the remedy are brought within a narrow | Seldom does either of them pass from hand to hand 
compass. The want of currency is the malady.—| in the ordinary course of business. Never are they 
An immense issue of government stock is the infalli-| issued except when necessity, founded on the absence 
ble instrument of cure. ‘This position, whether ten-| or failure of ordinary revenue, requires. If these or 
able or otherwise, is unequivocajly taken. It is pre-| any other tokens of government liability should be 
cise in language and clear in sentiment. In refe-| issued for mere circulation, or if, being already al- 
rence to a subject of great difficulty and some ob- lowed for lawful and limited purposes, they should 
security, it neither professes nor practices the smallest | be made to answer the every-day ends of currency, 
degree of mystery. An appeal so direct and candid | it is feared that they may expose to risk the credit of 
may at least be directly met, and its support or refu- | the nation. The issue proposed is of great magni- 


1 


they are sometimes paid out again to salaricd oflicers 
and others, who are willing to receive them with a 
certainty of loss rather than wait for the uncertain 
coming of a more propitious moment, when they 
may hope for payment in something more substantial 
and satisfactory than depreciated notes and certifi- 
cates, which were intended to be the relieving cur- 
rency of the government. 


It has been already contended that currency of any 
description, whether consisting of the precious metals 
or of paper possessing no intrinsic but entire repre- 
sentative value, must be of little use where there is 
neither business nor the ability to carry it on. It may 
be added here, that the available and saſe extent of 
circulating medium will be regulated every where, 
not by the will or power to place it in mere visible 
existence on the spot, but by the proper necessities 
and calls of trade. It were to invert the order of 
things, which are governed by sufficiently well defin- 
ed and ascertained laws, to anticipate the wants of 
commerce by a premature supply of that which is 
merely its instrument. Currency is the agent, not 
the principal. It seconds. with powerful and indis- 
pensable force, the exertions of trade. It cannot 
usurp a jurisdiction or atteinpt the exercise of an in- 
fluence which do not belong to it, without injury to 
the commerce which it is intended to promote and to 
the country which it professes to benefit. It follows 
that the extent of artificial or representative curren- 
cy must be carefully adapted to a given state of bu- 
siness. How can it wisely be made to disregard the 
state of business, by being forced at hazard into stag- 
nant markets, which afford no standard for measur- 
ing the due supply, and which seem to call for the 
smallest practicable quantity? Expansion would ne- 
ver be an evil, if itwere restricted to the reasonable 
wants of trade. It becomes one the moment it goes 
beyond those reasonable wants and inflates them into 
speculation. It will not now be doubted that the pre- 
vailing error of the times which preceded the present 
long season of depression was redundant paper. It 
was an over issue of currency. If two hundred mil- 
lions are intended, as it should seem, to be scattered 


abroad at once, for a double purpose, it may relieve 
the suffering states, but it cannot benefit a complau. 
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ing people; for it far exceeds, in a prudent course of 
business, the exigencies of the country. 

Many of the difficulties which are apprehended 
from the insecurity of the loan proposed are intended 
by its advocates to be met and conquered by a pledge 
of the public lands and an increase of duties on for- 
eign merchandise. Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the lands will produce in current years a 
fund at all adequate to the object, a large portion of 
the country would reluctantly behold them devoted 
to this one object beyond the reach of recall in any 
emergency. Another portion would contest the ap- 
propriation of them, under any circuinstances, to 
mere state purposes. It is not, perhaps, necessary 
here to settle questions which have long agitated and 
‘divided the people and their representatives. The 
present product of the lands is small. General pros- 
perity must first prevail before it can be materially 
augmented. The first is certain; the last is full of 
contingency. Should the rehance fail, the nation 
may lament, but it cannot correct the error. A com- 
munication from the secretary of the treasury, of the 
18th of the present month, shows thut the sum actu- 
ally received from lands sold in the last quarter of 
1842, so far as shown by returns re- 

ceived, is in gross — — — 
And the estimated amount from sales at 

those offices from which returns for 

December, 1842, have not been receiv- 

ed, taking the receipts of December, 

1841, as the bases of the estimate, is 


8254,513 37 


110.426 35 


Making, together, the sum in gross 364,935 32 


Or ſor a whole year, at the same rate, the 


gross sum of — — 1,459,741 28 


The proceeds of the sales of the public lands for 
the last six years (not extending to that of 1836, 
which was of extraordinary inflation) will be seen 
from the following table: 


Parchise Auvuui pald 


Years. Acres. money. uto the Treu- 
sury. 
1837 . - (5,601,103 12/27,007.523 04| 36,776 236 5? 
1828 3.14, 907 42] 4,305. 564 69] 3.051.939 47 
1839 « - 14,976,382 87] 6.464.556 7+] 7,076 447 35 
1810 2.236 889 74| 2.789 637 5. 3.292 63 29 
1811 - 1, 161796 J] 1.463.564 01 1.365.627 42 
1842 to Sept. 859.031 Os} 1.079 360 4: 1091.63 95 


An annual average is thus furnished of 83,708,762 
163. It will be perceived that the sales of the two 
last years have been far below the average. It will be 
perceived, also, that the sales have gregtly fallen off 
during the last two years It is not known whether 
the same efforts have been made recently as hercto- 
fore to press the sales. 


Whatever may be the rates of interest proposed 
for the new Joan, the obligations to meet it cannot be 
supplied by the proceeds of the lands without a 
great increase in the demand for them. At three 
per cent., six millions will be required; and if the 
full rate of six per cent. be allowed, (which is not 
to be expected), twelve millions must be received 
annually. 

The same recent report of the secretary of the 
treasury shows that the cash duties accruing at the 
several ports from which returns have been receiv- 
ed, amount, during the last quarter, to $3,116,370 73. 
The additional amount of $1,436,565 24, received 
on bonds formerly given, cannot properly be regard- 
edin the estimate of actual revenue from imports, 
as it 1s only the result of previous importations. The 
estimate would not be just that, after a change from 
Jow to high duties on many articles, should be found- 
ed merely on these returns. But, making every al- 
lowance for temporary causes in diminished impor- 
tations, and the whole amountof public revenue 
from customs, even should a considerable increase of 
duties be provided by law, would be required for the 
existing wants of the government. The annual re- 
ceipts at the custom-houses, agreeably tothe above 
standard, would be $12,455,481 92. These mini- 
mnm receipts are not offered as a standard of future 
revenue; they prove, however, that no immediate op- 
portunity is afforded for devoting even a portion of 
the customs to the exclusive payment of interest on 
a new and voluntary public debt. There are, be- 
sides many difficulties in the way of increasing the 
ratesof imposts. A tariff law is always passed un- 
der circumstances of embarrassment and difficulty: 
conflicting interests are to be reconciled, and oppos- 
ing judgments are to be convinced, before it can 
force its passage. It encounters so much delay and 
doubt at all times, that assistance from such a quar- 
tercan scarcely be hoped for by the friends of the 
present scheme. 

It is not easy to determine whether the present 
condition of the country, deplorable as it is, pre- 
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sents. an aspect more threatening with disaster than 


that which immediately preceded it. The past was 
an era of inflation, the present is one of collapse. 
Now moneyed corporations are every where crip- 
pled. In proportion to their former activity and 
seeming power, is their present benumbed and 
feeble state. Scarcely a capitalist has escaped with- 
out severe loss from mere investments, and many are 
ruined from no other cause. Confidence is denied 
even in ordinary transactions of business. The most 
daring wantonness of speculation is put at rest. Do- 
mestic goods have accumulated until they are a drug. 
The national exchequer is made to feel this general 
stagnation. Even the last expedient of the thriftless 
—borrowing itselſ—has partially failed. Under 
these circumstances, if currency could be infused 
with the natural effect of its redundant supply, it 
might bring back for a season a swollen and exagge- 
rated condition of business, that could not he more 
lasting than it was in times past. Then corpora- 
tions abounded and recieved too easy confidence; ca- 
pitalists received rates of interest from investments 
in them that they deemed as secure in the future as 
they were brilliant in present return; mutual deal- 
ings were not only marked by unhesitating mutual 
trust, but they grew into speculation which almost 
entirely usurped the place of sober business. The 
lesson of calamity is now learned by heart. It is 
less exciting, but perhaps not less wholesome, than 
the wild intoxication of half a dozen years ago. If 
the disposition to profit by it be as sincere as the mo- 
ment is opportune, the country may find its way 
through the dark hour of distress, and assume a 
healthier tone than any it possessed amidst the dan- 
gers and the excesses of artificial health. Its condi- 
tion. although critical, is not desperate, its energies 
are unimpaired; its resources undiminished. When 
all the surplus productions of a fertile soil shall find 
a profitable market. prosperity will gradually but 
surely return. A fairly reciprocal arrangement with 
the populous nations of Europe, which should open 
their ports to all the staple eommodities of the U. 
States, would encourage industry and basten the re- 
turn of better times. 

Whatever may be the merits of the plan of the 
memorialists, doubts ought no longer to exist of its 
ultimate fate. If it be wise, salutary, and practica- 
ble; if the right be perfect and the obligation clear, 
let it be carried cheerfully into effect. If the re- 
verse be true, how disastrous may be the conse- 
quences of its open and ynsettled state! Expecta- 
tions are in that view kept in restless anxiety which 
can never be gratified. Reliance is invited which 
must prove not only delusive but disastrous. What 
state, in the full hope of relief from the general go- 
vernment, can summon its own energies to its res- 
cue? If it could, the temptation to delay and further 
liability are too powerful to be encouraged. The 
nation suffers while the question is undecided. If, 
indeed, the vast load of foreign debt can and ought 
to be discharged, and the sacred duty is not per- 
formed, if that ability be not only obvious but of 
eusy exercise. the absence or the delay of efficient 
action 1s justly matter of reproach and increasing 
obloquy. Let the question be decided at once and 
forever, for ourselves and for the world. 

_ Tho committee recommend the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That it is not expedient to grant the 
prayer of the memorialists, and thatthe committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject. 


MINORITY REPORT. 

The minority of the committee of ways and means. 
assenting to most of the reasons and to the conclu- 
sions presented in the report of the majority against 
the prayer of the memorialists, asking the federal gov- 
ernment to issue 5200, O00, O00 of public stock in aid 
of the debts of the states, would also urge, in addi- 
tion, (without pretending to go into anything like a 
full development of their reasons,) that they deem 
the exercise of such a power, on the part of the ge- 
neral government, unauthorized by the constitution. 

The minority have always been induced to believe 
that the federal constitution was a compact to which 
the states acceded, and became parties; and that the 
powers of the governmentaccrued from that compact, 
and were defined in it. Before congress is authoriz- 
ed to act upon any subject-matter, it must first be such 
subject, over which power is specifically granted in 
that instrument, or clearly to be inferred as absolutely 
necessary to carry out some granted power. They 
can see no positive grant of power to congress to au- 
thorize them to do what the memorialists desire. 

To assume such a debt, and to create such a stock, 
binding upon posterity, isa very high exercise of 
sovereign power, and js, in itself, independent and 
substantive, and cannot be inferred as incidental to a 
grant over inferior, subjects. : 


There is a clause in the constitution which decla- 
res that ‘congress shall have power to Jay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the U. 
States.“ (Sec. 5.) This power was not given to 
pay the debts of the several states of this union, but 
to pay the debts of the United States.” These words 
define the confederacy of states as a whole, and as 
contradistinguished from the separate and independent 
states. To assume that this power was given to au- 
thorize the governmet to pay the debts of the sepa- 
rate states, contracted solely for their benefit and for 
their local purposes, is to allow the different states to 
contract debts, and. through the federal guvernment, 
to bind others to pay them; which would make this 
government subservient to local interests and to state 
authority, and absorb “the general welfare of the U. 
States.” Jf this should be the established poinciple 
of the government, it would be directly stimulating 
each state into a wild career of reckless speculation, 
which would inevitably end in their separate esis- 
tence, or in a consolidated despotism, where eren 
their boundaries would be forgotten, amid the univer 
sal despair that would follow the overthrow of con- 
stitutional liberty. 


The terms general welfare,” in the constitution, 
were designed as a mere declaration of extreme cau- 
tion; and the true intent and meaning of those who 
used them ‘was, that they should be a limitation to the 
apparently absolute and uncontrolled power given in 
the same clause to lay and collect taxes,” to pay 
the debts,” &c. It was intended that this power 
should not be used wantonly or unjustly; but that eon- 
gress should strictly consult that ‘gencral welfare of 
the United States,” and carry out the same only by 
confining its full exercise to objects specially enu- 
merated in that instrument; and which are thereby 
declared to be natioual. These powers were not in- 
tended to be applied to local interests,' or to state 
debts; but to those great national objects which were 
specifically declared by grants of power to be within 
the jurisdiction of the general government. 


It is not denied that this government is one 
of limited powers, and that the constitution is intend- 
ed to define these powers. By merely assuming that 
it is national, you cannot effect objects not enumerate 
ed, or not essentiallly recessary to those that are.— 
The convention has precisely defined those objects or 
powers that are national, and congress cannot legally 
undertake to declare what shall also be national for 
other purposes not defined in the constitution. 


To do so, is to do nothing more nor less than to 
claim that congress shall set up ils own discretion as 
to the objects of „general welfare,” instead of 
confining its action to the specific enumerated powers 
of the constitution itself. Ifthe „general welfare“ 
be the only limitation on the discretion of congress, 
why then any enumeration of powers at all? All pow- 
er was at once given, and the judgment of congress 
was thereby declared to be the constitution of the 
confederacy. Whatright have we to set aside the 
judgment of the convention? They chose, by enu- 
merating the powers, to show what were intended to 
be national objects: and the very enumeration exclu- 
des the idea of legislation upon subjects not enume- 
rated. 

The minority consider the proposition to pledge 
the faith of this government for the redemption of 
$200,000,000 of public stock to relieve the states, or 
pay their debts, as involving the whole taxing power 
of this government. 


It isa proposition to tax posterity, not for the ex 
istence and independence of the confederacy, but for 
purposes unknown to the constitution, and at war 
with those principles of liberty which secure to a free 
people the practical right to tax themselves alone, 
and to be protected from the lawless profiigacy of 
those who may have assumed to bind them in all fu- 
ture time. 


An all civilized countries, the line which limits the 
power of government as to taxation, is the Jine that 
defines enlightened liberty. There are some of the 
states that owe nothing, and many but little, and to 
compel them to become jointly liable, by the action 
of the federal goverhment, for the debts of others the 
states, would be an act of such gross injustice to them, 
that it would create feelings hostile to the permanen- 
cy of the union. The strength of ous union consists 
in the government acting with wise forbearance upon 
subjects of doubtful import—in doing exact justice to 
toall the parties—in imposing equal burdens—and 
mildly shedding around, equal blessings upon all. By 
such a course, it will generate feelings of devoted at- 
tachment in a loyal and free people, who will be ever 
ready to defend it from aggressions from abroad, or 
from treason at home. 

The strength of the government does not consist 
in arbitrary or great power, but in the attachinent of 
an intelligent people to those great principles which 
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make them free and equal. If the government as- 
sumes a doubtful power, the exercise of which cre- 
ates palpable injustice to whole communities, its ope- 
ration will alienate the feelings of those who suffer, 
and loosen the bonds that keep the confederacy to- 
gether. 

The creation of such a government debt would 
only end in taxing the productive industry of the 
country for the benefit of stockholders and specula- 
tors. Those who deal in government funds, and hve 
by the fluctuations of paper, might amass fortunes; 
but the great laboring class would be beyond the 
reach of its benefits, whilst they would be made final- 
ly to feel its burdens, in the future taxation of the 
government to meet the vast obligations thus incurr- 
ed. {tis wild and visionary to suppose that the cre- 
ation of such stock would add anything to the nation- 
al wealth. It would only tend to make the industri- 
ous and solvent liable for the debts of the abandoned 
and profligate. The first immediate effect would be 
to swell expansion and stimulate a bloated paper cur- 
rency, which would be felt in foreign exchanges set- 
ting against us and a consequent demand for gold and 
silver to adjust balances. It would place our local 
currency above the level of the currency of the world, 
and create a drain for our specie to equalise it. This, 
of course, would inevitably end in explosion, like the 
Mississippi bubble, or the French assignats. With- 
out intending to go into a full argument, but merely 
to suggest the general grounds of opposition, the mi- 
nority look upon the whole scheme as unconstitution- 
al, wild, and visionary, and ſull of fraud and the 
grossest injustice. 

The undersigned, therefore, propose that the reso- 
lution of the committee be amended, by adding there- 
to the following words: 

Resolved, further, That, to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the said memorials, would be unconstitution- 
al, and dangerous to the harmony of the union. 

F. W. PICKENS, 
JOHN W. JONES, 
C. G. ATHERTON. 


TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—TIIIRD SESSION. 


SENATE. 

Fesrcary 9. A resolution was adopted on motion 
of Mr. Woodbridge referring to the joint committee 
on the library, a letter from the collector of New 
York concerning a case of printed documents for- 
warded to the senate of the United States by the 
chamber of peers of France, and that the said com- 
mittee be authorised to deposite the said books, when 
they shall arrive, in the library of congress. 


Jackson’s fine. On motion of Mr. Linn; 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of war be requested 
to send to the senate a copy of General Jackson's 
letter to the war department, dated Nashville, Sep- 
tember 5, 1815, with a copy of the paper transmitted 
by General Jackson and signed by certain officers 
justifying the declaration of martial law and his o'her 
acts having for their object the defence and safcty of 
N. Orleans. 


The resolution calling for the correspondence of Gene- 
ral Cass, submitted by Mr. Benton, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Archer chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations that the call was already embraced in a pre- 
vious resolution introduced on a prior occasion, was 
withdrawn by Mr. Benton. 


Mr. McDuffie’s resolutions were on the suggestion 
of Mr. Evans deferred being considered until Monday 
next. 


Agents in Kentucky and Missouri for the purchase of 
The joint resolution in relation 
to said agents was on motion of Mr. Crittenden taken 
up. ` 
Mr. Me Duffie opposed the resolution. Mr. More- 
head advocated it. Mr. King opposed it. The de- 
bate was continued by Mr. Crittenden, Bayard, Wood- 
bury, Bagby, Buchanan, Benton, &c. when Mr. Bagby 
moved an amendment restricting the price so as not 
to be greater than it would command in the northern 
markets, which was adopted, and the resolution was 
then ordered to a third reading by the following 
vote. 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayrd, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Buchanan, Clayton, Crafts, Crittenden, 
Dayton. Evans, Huntington, Linn, McRoberts, Man- 
gum, Miller, Morehead. Phelps, Porter, Simmons. Smith, 
of Indiana. Sprague, Tallinadge, White, Wuodbridge, 


Young—27. 

NAYS—Mesers. Allen. Bagby, Calhoun, Fulton. 
Henaerson, King. McDuffie. Rives, Sevier, Smith, of 
Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wilcox, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright—17. 


ae resolution was then read a third time and 
ed. 


The senate adjourned to the 10th. 


t 


Fesruary 10. Oregon territory—lInstructions of 
states. Mr. Linn presented resolutions from the 
general assembly of Missouri, stating that the title 
to the land claimed by the United States is just, and 
cannot be abandoned without a disgraceful sacrifice 
of national honor. That the full, absolute, and per- 
fect title is vested in the United States, and that the 
claim of any other power to it should be resisted.— 
That it isthe duty of government to protect to the 
fullest extent those citizens who had migrated to 
Oregon. That congress be requested to use such ex- 
ertions as will secure speedy and uncontrollable pos- 
session of the portion claimed by the United States. 
The resolutions were read and ordered tobe printed. 


Mr. McRoberts presented the following preamble 
and resolution of the assembly of Illinois: 

Whereas the title of the government of the United 
States lo the territory of Oregon is indisputable, and 
the government of Great Britain is only entitled to 
the joint occupation thereof by permission of the 
United States until notice shall be given for its ter- 
mination; and whereas Great Britain has taken ex- 
clusive possession of the choice parts of said terri- 
tory in direct violation of treaty, and with an utter 
disrezard of the rights of the U. States; and where- 
as the safety of the title of the United States to said 
territory is greatly endangered by the concessions 
made in the late treaty relative to the boundary of 
Maine, by her rights to said territory not then being 
persisted in and made a part of said treaty, and will 
be more endangered by longer delay: and whereas 
the honorable Lewis F. Linn has lately introduced 
into the United States senate a bill providing for 
Ai settlement and protection ofsaid territory: there- 
ore 

Resolved, &c. That our senators he instructed and 
our representatives requested to use their best efforts 
in support of said bill, &c. 


Relief of the states. Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania, 
presented a memorial from citizens of Pennsylvania 
in favor of the issue of two hundred millions of go- 
vernment stock. 


The army appropriation bill for the fiscal half year 
ending June 30, 1843, and ror the fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1844, on motion of Mr. Evans was taken 
up. 

The amendments proposed by the committee on 
finance were then read; they consisted, in effect—1st. 
For arrearage for completing the barracks and quar- 
ters at fort Severn, 89.029 58. 2d. To make the 
appropriation for the medica] and hospital depart- 
ment $39,000, and include the survey from Albemarle 
Sound to the Atlantic. 3d. Appropriating $2,000 
for continuing the meteorological observations at the 
military posts, under the direction of the surgeon 
general. 4th. For the continuation of the improve- 
ments on the Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, and Arkan- 
sas rivers, for the half calendar year $50,000, and for 
the fiscal year 8100, 000. 

The question was then taken on all the amend- 
ments, save that which relates to the appropria- 
tion for the meteorological observations, and they 
were adopted. 


Profr. Espy. Mr. Benton preferred that the amend- 
ment for meteorological expenses should be passed 
over until the report of the surgeon general of the 
army in relation to the subject should have been ex- 
amined. Mr. Evans remarked that the head of the 
war department had recommended the appropriation 
notwithstanding the report of the surgeon general.— 
Mr. Linn defended the appropriation, and alluded to 
the research and capacities of Professor Espy and to 
the importance of the subject and fatality at fort 
Gibson as evidences of the importance of meteoro- 
logical observations. Mr. Walker thought that the 
knowledge of Professor Espy on this particular de- 
partment could not be surpassed by that of the sur- 
geon general, and alluded to the extensive corres- 
pondence he had opened in respect to it with the 
scientific in all parts of the country and the import- 
ance of the subject. Mr. Benton insisted on first 
having the od 5 of the surgeon general. Mr. Cal- 
houn thought Mr. Espy will in after times be looked 
upon as one of the greatest of scientific men of this 
age, yet its looking like the establishmént of a new 
bureau formed an insurmountable objection to it in 
his mind. Mr. C. said he would like the amend- 
ment to pass, though he could not vote for it himself, 
and alluded to the great fund of meteorologic facts 
evolved during his administration of the war depart- 
ment by the observations of the officers of the army. 
Mr. Buchanan expressed his high opinion of Mr. 
Espy and made allusion to the proceedings of the 
national institute of France in respect to his disco- 
veries and observations. In August, 1842, an appro- 
priation had been made to continue the meteorologi- 
cal observations, under the direction of the surgeon 
general, and Professor Espy was employed as a sub- 
ordinate under him, and rendered eminent services to 
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the cause of science; and were they now to turn 
this man, best qualified for this particular branch ¢ 
science, when he was just about to perfect a systel 
that would benefit and perhaps enlighten all mankin 
He trusted not. ; 

Mr. Tappan was of opinion that government shoul 
not encourage such speculations, and held that th 
theory of Professor Espy had been controverted b 
men of science. 

Mr. McRoberts asked the yeas and nays on the adog 
tion of the amendment, which was ordered; and th 
vote stood as follows: i 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber 
rien. Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crit 
tenden, Dayton, Evans, Graham, Kerr. Linn, Mangum 
Miller. Porter, Rives, Simmons, Sprague, Sturgeon 
Tallmadge, Walker, White, Woodbnage, Woodbury- 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Fulton. McRoberts 
McDuffie, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Smith, of In 
diana, Tappan, Wilcox, Williams. Wright, Young—l§ 

So the amendment was adopted. | 

Mr. Merrick, chairman of the committee for the 
District of Columbia, moved to amend the bill so a 
to include the District of Columbia, to read thus:— 
“And that each congressional and territorial district 
and the District of Columbia, shall be entitled to have 
one cadet at said academy.” 


Mr. Berrien then moved to amend the bill by in: 
serting the followine: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall pre 
vent the appointment of an additional number of 
cadets, not exceeding ten, to be appointed at large 
without being confined to a selection by congression- 
al districts. 

The motion, after a brief debate, was adopted 
fand all the amendments were concurred in, and 
ordered to be engrossed and the bill read a thirc 
time. 

The senate then went into executive session; and. 
after some considerable time spent therein, the doors 
were opened. 

And the amendments to the army appropriation 
bill having been reported correctly engrossed, the bill 
was read a third time and finally passed. 

On motion, the senate adjourned till 13th. 


FrBRUARY 13. Steamboat laws. Mr. Barrow pre- 
sented a memorial from Cincinnati, signed by 2000 
citizens, asking congress to amend the steamboat law 
requiring iron steering rods to be used. 

North Carolina Resolutions. Mr. Graham presented 
several resolutions adopted by the legislature ot North 
Carolina upo the subject of the compromise act, the 
bankrupt law, the veto power, and the relationship 
existing between the senator and the legislature. 

Pennsylvania Resolutions. Mr. Sturgeon presented 
the joint resolutions of the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, instructing their senators to vote for the puy- 
ment of the fine imposed on general Jackson. 

German coin. Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial 
from Philadelphia asking congress to pass a law es- 
tablishing the value of the German coin in like man- 
ner as the value of the coin of France and England 
have been valued. 


Gorernment stock. Mr. Buchanan presented. from 
western Pennsylvania, a memorial signed by 600 or 
700 citizens, who state that Pennsylvania has been 
embarrassed by her internal improvements, and usk- 
ing for the issue of government stock for the relief of 
the state. 

Mr. Merrick moved to take up the resolution intro- 
duced by the committee on roads and canals, for the 
surrender of the stock of the government in the ca- 
nal to the cities of Alexandria, Georgetown and 
Washington. 


Objections were made,but the senate agreed to con- 
sider it by a vote of 23 to 22. Mr. Merrick moved a 
large number of amendments to the resolutions, which 
he said would place the subject upon the precise foot- 
ing desired by all parties. The amendments propos- 
ed were all concurred in, and the bill was then re- 
ported to the senate with an order for engrossment. 

Mr. Benton offered a resolution, which lies over for 
one day, requesting the president of the United States 
to communicate to the senate a copy of his instruc- 
tions to Daniel Webster. esq. upon the occasion of the 
negotiations with Lord Ashburton in regard to the 
late treaty. 


The resolutions submitted by Mr. McDuffie on the 19th 
were then taken up, when 

Mr. Mc Duffie rose and addressed the senate on the 
importance of the principles involved in the resolu- 
tions until after 4 o’clook, p. m. He said he had in- 
troduced them for the consideration of the senate, 
from a profound sense of his duty as a senator, and 
without consultation with any human being. Sena- 
tors need not fear there was any oblique purpose in 
them; they had no other view than such as was clear- 
ly indicated on their face. He intimated that it might 
be the policy of some parties to let evils remain with 
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those who were responsible for them, by way of ren- 
dering them more odious to the country; but that was 
not his policy; and he considered it the duty of every 
individual, however powerless he might deem him- 
sejf, to use every fair and honorable effort to redeem 
the country from its present embarrassment. What 
a spectacle did this country present! In a time of 
profound peace,and endowed with evcry blessing 
that God could give us, we find the whole land in 
one universal wide-spread distress. Were they, then, 
to stand still while the country was thus bleeding at 
every pore, indulging in mutual criminations and re- 
criminations, exclaiming, like the bloody Macbeth, 
“Thou can’st not say 1 did iv’ No; it was rather the 
duty of every man earnestly to put his shoulder to 
the wheel, and do all that in him lay to apply the 
remedy. He observed, en passant, that he considered 
both the great leading parties of the country some- 
what responsible for the evils that now exist. Pre- 
sident Jackson had certainly committed a very great 
error in removing the deposites of the public mo- 
ney, with injunctions almost amounting to a law, to 
furnish those accommodations which the United 
States bank had been in the habit of doing. Under 
thatsystem every one was aware of what took place. 
All that had been predicted by the most sagacious 
actually occurred, and the currency of the country 
was expanded to a degree that had no parallel in the 
tide of time. Such was the wild delirium in every 
possible species of speculation, that penniless adven- 
turers entered into it to the tune of hundreds of 
thousands on the paper furnished them by the banks; 
and, as was the inevitable consequence, a general sus- 
pension followed. The administration then in pow- 
er showcd the rare butconsummate wisdom of retra- 
cing their steps and acknowledging their error. It 
was determined then to disconne ct the government 
entircly from the banks, and a sub-treasury was es- 
tablished. Thus far for their responsibility. What 
course had been adopted by the other party? Some 
of the leading statesmen, who, like himself, had con- 
demned the policy of general Jackson in regard to 
the United States bank, had clamored for the re- 
establishinent of a National bank, while others again 
were fixing on the state bank system as a kind of 
half-way house. Thus both had been responsible, 
and it was alike the duty of both and of every man 
to apply the remedy. 


Mr. McD. glanced at the resolutions which Mr. 
Evans had proposed to introdnce as a substitute for 
those he had the honor to submit; but he regarded 
them as a mere surface measure, and not at all cal- 
culated to reach the seat of the disease, the remote 
cause of which had been an alarming and most un- 
natural expansion of the paper currency. This cur- 
ree had been greatly reduced, but had not yet 
reached its extreme ies After we had gone 
through all the evils brought upon us by a vitious 
system of banking, what did gentlemen propose to 
do? To adopt a system by way of cure, when time 
and forbearance could alone effect it. Neither a 
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Fesruary 14. The president presented a com- fail to call forth their utmost resources for the final 
munication from the treasury department, in compli- redemption of their engagements, preferring every 
ance with a resolution of 28th December last, call- sacrifice to dishonor, and proud to illustrate that jeas, 
ing for the amount of accruing duties during the lous spirit of independence which belongs to free 
third and fourth quarters of the past year, and the republican states, by a stern and strenuous reliance 
value of imports and exports of the last quarter. on their own faculties for deliverance from their pre- 

The following resolution submitted yesterday by sent temporary embarrassments. 

Mr. Benton (Mr. Archer simply protesting against its Mr. Merrick of Md. believing the subject would 
utility) was adopted: Resolved, that the president be lead to an endless debate and unwise and unprofita- 
requested to communicate to the senate, a copy of ble discussion to the prejndice of all the important 
the commission, or leiter of instructions, which may matter that must be considered between this time and 
have been given to Daniel Webster, esq. secretary of the 4th March next. gave notice that he would to- 
state, to treat with Lord Ashburton, late special morrow, move to lay the whole subject on the table. 
minister from Great Britain to the United States. Mr. Tlen hoped the subject would not be laid on 

The resolution relating to the conditional transfer the table, but that the senate would come to a direct 

of the stock of the United States in the Chesapeake vote, setting at rest forever their views on the doc- 


and Ohio Canal to the state of Maryland and the dis- 
trict cities, was read a third time, and passed. 

The resolutions of Mr. McDuffie were then taken up. 

Mr. Evans then addressed the senate for some 
hours in support of his substitute—when, 

Mr. Day!on said that he desired to move an amend- 
ment to the amendmentoffered by Mr. Evans, which 
was to strike out the third resolution and submit the 
following in its place. He would merely observe 
that he had no disposition to embark in the general 
discussion, and would feel gratified if the senate 
would indulge him for a few moments to-morrow, as 
the hour was now Jate and the body already some- 
what exhausted. The following amendment was 
then read: 


Resolved, That the distrust and obloquy cast upon 


the federal government, by reason of the failure of 
certain states to make prompt payment of their debts, 
is an unjust and unfounded imputation upon its cred- 
it and good faith: that, while this government de- 
plores the misguided policy of those states which 
have embarrassed themselves, it disclaims all liabili— 
ty, legally or morally, for such delinquency, while 
in vindication of its own unblemished faith and hon- 
or it appeals with confidence to its past history. 


Mr. Rives said he intended to have offered an 


amendment himself, which was to strike out the three | 


last resolutions, and insert in their stead what he 
would read in his place, as follows: 

Resolved, That another of the prominent causes 
which tend to prolong and increase the financial em- 
barrassments of the country, and to retard the ulti- 
mate restoration of public and private credit, is the 
uncertainty and suspense thrown over the policy of 
this government in regard to the debts of the states, 
by the agitation of projects for the virtual assump- 
tion of those debts by the authorities of the union.— 
That while this uncertainty is permitted to exist, iu 
mischievous effect is to foster delusive hopes of re- 
lief from a quarter whence it can never legitimately 
proceed, and to divert the attention of the indebted 
states from that timely and energetic application of 
their own resources to the fulfilment of their engage- 
ments, which they would otherwise make, and which 
is the sole, natural, and proper reliance for the li- 


trine of assumption of state debts. 
Mr. Buchanan saw much force in the remarks of 
the senator from Maryland, and referred to Mr. 
Calhoun’s resolutions relating to the Creole and Mir. 
' Clay’s abstract resolutions previous to his late resig- 
nation,as consuming weeks of debate and leading to no 
‘useful result. He feared such would be the case 
here, unless the matter be disposed of by being laid 
upon the table. He should insist that the commit- 
tee of finance should report on the subject of assump- 
tion. The various memorials referred to that com- 
‘mittee opened the subject to their consideration. 
| Mr. Walker asked that the vote should be taken on 
each of the several resolutions by yeas and nays, 
without further debate. Ő 

Mr. Calhoun would suggest that it be postponed till 
to-morrow, as the senate was now thin. He concur- 
red in the views taken by the senators from Ohio, 
(Mr. Allen,) and Virginia, (Mr. Rives,) that the sen- 
ate was bound to give its opinion on the subject. It 
was due to the states and to themselves, that all am- 
biguity on the the right of the general government to 
assume the states’ debts should be removed, and he 
hoped there would be a full atiendance of the senate. 

Mr. Evans [in reply to a query from Mr. Simmons] 
stated that he offered his resolutions merely as T 
pendages to those of the gentleman from S. Caroli- 
na, not as substitutes. 

Mr. McDuffie would like to have addressed a few 
‘remarks in reply to the senator from Maine, but in 
‘the spirit of business, would waive further discus- 
sion, and on motion, the senate adjourned. 


| Fesrvary 15. The president presented a joint 

resolution from the territorial assembly of Iowa, aske 
ing that the government will purchase all the lands 
of the Indians lying within the territory. 

Also, the credentials of the hon. W. H. Hayward, 
‘senator elect from the state of North Carolina for 
six years from and after the 4th March next; and Mr. 
: Tallmadge the credentials of the hon. Silas Wright, 
‘senator elect from the state of New York for six 
years from and after the 4th March next. 

Mr. Linn, presented a memorial from citizens of 
Missouri, in relation to a settlement of the Oregon. 
i They propose that congress should make a road from 


bank of the United States nor exchequer board could | quidation of their respective liabilities. And it is a point on the Platte river through the pass of the 


reach the disease. Like a sick patient, they were 
continually calling for remedies, and, as was usual 
in such cases, mistaking both the complaint and re- 
medy. The only remedy was a sound and uniform 
currency—the currency of the constitution. It had 
been said by the friends of the banking system that 
they did not desire expansion so much as to restore 
confidence. ‘That was the catchword. Confidence in 
what? In banks that make promises only to violate 
them: Confidence in a system that must always 
eventuate in like results? God forbid that such con- 
fidence should ever be restored! It would be like 
the confidence that Eve had in the serpent—mis- 
placed confidence, that led to ruin. Would the pa. 
per issues of banks add any thing to the wealth of 
the country? Suppose seventy millions were added 
to-morrow to the currency, you would only add so 
much paper but no wealth. The true remedy was 
to undo the mischief already done. 

Mr. McD. went on to give his reasons at length 
for the adoption of the whole series of the resolu- 
tions, dwelling with peculiar earnestness on that re- 
lating to the tariff; contending that a mortal blow 
had been inflicted on the commerce of the country, 
a branch that had always sustained the government, 
kept afloat the navy, and maintained the army; that 
the only way to restore that expiring branch would 
be by knocking off the shackles that had been put 
on it. Do this, (said Mr. McD.) and J pledge my 
reputation that we shall have an aburdant revenue 
for all the economical wants of the government. A 
tariff of 20 percent. in the general, and not exceed- 
ing 25 in any case, would give us ample resources. 
He dwelt wih peculiar emphasis on the injurics 
which the cotton planter was subjected to by the 
present tariff, which he pronounced so monstrous 
nd so unjust, that the only wonder was how the 

igh-spirited sons of the south could bear it. 


therefore urgently demanded by the interests of the 
parties immediately concerned, as well as by those 
of the country at large, that congress should now ex- 
plicitly and unequivocally declare the views it en- 
tertains of the appropriate and constitutional sphere 


Rocky mountains. Also, resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of Missouri, in relation to the improvement of the 
great swamps in the southeastern portion of Missouri. 

Canal around the fulls of the Ohio. Mr. Benton 
presented a memorial signed by forty-eight masters 


of its powers and duties in relation to this subject. of steamboats on the western waters, praying the 

Resolved, That, in the fundamental division and al- construction of a canal round the falls of the Ohio 
lotment of political power established by the consti- on the Indiana side. The memorialists state that 
tution between the government of the union and | their business will not allow them to pay the enor- 


those of the several states, there is no power or au- 
thority given to the former to provide for the pay- 
ment of the debts incurred by the latter in virtue of 
their undoubted competence, and within their sepa- 
rate and exclusive jurisdiction; that any attempt by 
the general government thus to assume and impose 
upon the people of the union the debts of individual 
states, would be not merely a gross perversion of the 
trusts confided to it, but an utter annihilation of that 
wholesome and necessary relation between power 
and responsibility which is the vital principle of all 
representative government. That such an arbitrary 
and unauthorized transfer of burdens, from those who 
created, and should alone be responsible for them, to 
others who are alien alike to their origin and their 
benefits, involves so flagrant a violation of the prin- 
ciples of justice, that it could not but most seriously 
impair the harmony, and ultimately jeopard the 
union of the states, and that any expectation, there- 
fore, that this government will at any time, now or 
hereafter, assume or provide for the payment of the 
debts of the individual states, directly or indirectly, 
is wholly unwarranted and illusory. 

Resolved, That a just sentiment of respect for the 
character of sovereign states, incurring pecuniary 
obligations by a deliberate act of the public will and 
a solemn pledge of the public faith through their 
constitutional and appropriate organs, forbids the a 
prehension that any of the states of this union will 


mous toll exacted by the canal on the other side, and 
affirm that there are obstructions which unfitted it 
for general use. 

Mr. Walker, thought the canal on the Kentucky 
side was not adapted to the commerce of the west, 
nor suited for the admission of modern boats. There 
were pres rocks which sometimes materially 
injured some of the boats of the largest size. He 
thought, however, that nothing could be done to im- 
prove the canal until it was seen that government 
was determined to do something. He would go for 
granting land to the state of Indiana to make the 
canal on her side, provided sbe undertook to make it 
free or of moderate toll. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, did not feel satisfied to let 
the memorial be referred without a single word. He 
concurred fully with the petitioners in the necessity 
of the contemplated improvement of the navigation 
of the Ohio river at the falls; and he felt assured 
that the opinion he had long entertained, and which 
he had repeatedly urged upon the senate, would be 
ultimately found to be correct, that a canal on the 
Indiana side of the falls must be constructed of suf- 
ficient capacity to pass boats of the largest class with 
the ascending and descending commerce of that great 
western thoroughfare. He said the tolls on the Louis 
ville and Fortland canal had run up to their maxi 
mum of eighteen per cent. on the stock, which was 
most onerous on the commerce of the river—while 
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a few years more would show, if it was not actually 
the case now, that the incapacity of a single pass 
would amount to a positive obstruction to the trade 
of the river at the falls. He did not expect to see 
this matter satisfactorily settled at this session, which 
is nearly expired; but he trusted and hoped that west- 
ern senators who may be hereafter called to the dis- 
charge of duties here would press the matter to a re- 
sult satisfactory to the west. 

Mr. Tappan expressed the opinion that the body of 
the river might be improved so as to supercede the 
necessity of a canal, by cutting away a particular 
limestone formation. 

Mr. Mc Duffie’s resolutions.) The senate then pro- 
ceeded to the discussion of the special order, being 
the resolutions of Mr. McDuffie; when 

Mr. Dayton rose and addressed the senate for near 
n hour in support of the amendment he had offered 
o the third resolution of the amendment of Mr. 
tvans. He had offered it because that resolution 
eemed to concede the loss of national credit, which 
16 was by no means prepared to admit. 

Mr. D. then went on to defend the honor of the 
reneral government, maintaining that it would con- 
rast—ay, proudly contrast—with any of the king- 
toms of the old world. He spoke of the scrupulous 
egard manilested by the general government to meet 
ill its engagements, as was apparent in all its past 
tistory; and said, when he considered the resources 
of this great country, its youth, energy, and compa- 
‘ative freedom from debt, and heard its credit de- 
tried abroad by those who had not the tithe of its 
resources, he felt indignant thatthe slander had not 


every where been rebuked. When Mr. Dayton c los- g 


ed his remarks, which were listened to with respect- 
fal attention on all sides— 

Mr. Merrick, in pursuance of the notice he gave 
yesterday, after some prefatory remarks, moved to 
jay the whole subject on the table. 

Mr. Walker asked for the yeas and nays. 

The question was then taken on Me. Merrick’s mo- 
tion to lay the whole subject on the table, and de- 
cided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Mes<rs. Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Conrad, Cratis, Crittenden, Dayton. Evans, 
Grahain, Henderson, Huntington, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter. Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, 
Sprague, Tal!madge, White, Wvodbridge—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen. Archer, Bagby, Benton. Buch - 
anan, Calhoun, Fulton. King, Linn, McDuthe, McRob- 
erts, Mangum, Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Connecucut, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker. Wilcox, Williams, Wood - 
bury, Wright, Voung—23. 

Mr. Rives then immediately submitted the resolu- 
tions, inserted above, and they were laid on the table. 

Tne senate proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business; and, after some considerable time 
spent therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Taorspar, Fes. 9. Mr. Burnard, from the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, to which was referred the 
bill from the senate entitled an act for the relief of 
Richard Henry Wilde,” reported the same without 
amendment. . 

Coast survey. Mr. Fillmore begged to ask when 
the select committee on the coast survey would re- 

rt? 

Mr. Mallory said next week. 

Mr. Fillmore thought it would be too Jate for action 
of the committee on ways and means. 

Mr. -dycrigg asked leave to report his views on the 
investigation. 

The Speaker was about to entertain the report, 
when 

Mr. Wise objected and raised the point of order, 
that the gentleman from N. Jersey, being only one of 
a committee of five, had no right to make a report 
before the majority had reported. 

A rambling discussion took place upon this point 
of order, in which another subject, not relevant to this 
at all, was brought up by Mr. W. C. Johnson, viz: the 
report of the committee on ways and means against 
his 200,000,000 scheme. Mr. J. contended that this, 
too, was a minority report, but Mr. J. R. Ingersoll dis- 
puted the assertion, and called upon the committee 
present to sustain him, which they did. 

The previous question was moved upon the ques- 
tion to print the report, and the printing was or- 
dered. 

Oregon. A bill was reported by Mr. Reynolds chair 
man of the select committee on this subject and re- 
ferred to the committee of the whole house. 

Report of commissioners of patents. On motion of 
Mr. Briggs 5, 000 copies amended on motion of Mr. 
McClellan, to 10, 000, were ordered to be printed. 


The Oregon bill from the senate, was received and 
referred io the committee on foreign affairs. 

District of Columbia. The house resolved itself 
into committee of the whole on business connected 
with the district and after proceedings thereon. 


Mr. Smith, of Va., moved that the committee rise. Comet and Emporium. The bill giving indemnity, 
Before the question was taken— received from the English government, for losses of 
Mr. Fillmore asked to he permitted to make a word | slaves in these two vessels, was nexttakenup. The 
of explanation; and the fluor having been yielded to| senate had amended the phraseology of the bill, and 
him for that purpose— the question was upon its passage. The previous 

He said that he thought that very unnecessary re- question was moved, and the bill passed. 
marks had been made as well by his colleague (Mr. Mr. Giddings, of Ohio. on a motion to reconsider, 
Roosevelt) as by the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. spoke at length against the bill, contending that hav- 
Profit.) on the financial condition of the country: ing sailed beyond state jurisdiction, these were not 
but, in consequence of the supposed intimacy of the slaves. and that our diplomatic agents had no right 
latter gentleman with the leading persons in the ad- to spend their time and the money of the whole na- 
ministration, Mr. F. considered it his duty to take tion in pursuing claims for what the majority of the 
some notice of what he had said. He held in his people of this country did not therefore recognize as 
hand the official reply of the secretary of the trea-| property. Mr. G. alluded to the vote of censure 
sury to the letter Mr. F. had yesterday had the honor; upon himself at the last session, and accused one of 
of reading to the house; and in order that nobody the members from the old Bay state, which state he 
who held United States stock might be alarmed at passed high praise upon, of servility to the south in 
what had been said here, he wished now to state that: voting for the resolution of censure. 
the secretary in this letter said, that. on a review of Mr. Cushing was the gentleman referred to, and he 
the whole condition of the revenue, both as to esti- rose to reply, and defended himself from Mr. G.'s 
mated receipts and expenditures, there would be on personal attack, and then examined Mr. G.’s argu- 
the Ist day of January next a balance in the treasury’ ment. Mr. C. asked if the states of the south were 
of $390,627, and this without the imposition of any addi-' to be deprived of the benefit and protection of the 
tional duty, and proceeding on the assumption that the general government because they had rights and in- 
expenditures would equal the estimates. But since terests which were not common to all other states?— 
the house had, on the navy bill alone, cut down the Just ac well said Mr. C. might there be a refnsal on 
sum estimated by about four and a half millions there the part of Kentucky to co-operate in defending the 
could be no just cause of alarm as to our financial property in a whale ship of Massachusetts because 
prospects. there were no whale ships in Kentucky. Mr. C. 

Mr. Pickens inquired whether the secretary asked ` protested against the theory and proposed action of 
for authority to re-issue any treasury notes? Mr. Fill- the gentleman from Ohio, as tending to the destruc- 
more said, only such qs should come in. tion of the union. . 

The committee thereupon rose and reported pro- Mr. Arnold moved to lay the motion to reconsider 

ress. on the table. The yeas and nays were asked and 

California. The Speaker, on the suggestion of Mr. ordered, and the motion was carried by yeas 140 to 
Fillmore, laid before the house the following message navs 38. 

from the president of the U. States: [Mr. Giddings here reported to the speaker an in- 

Washington, Feb. 8, 1843. | fringement upon the proprieties of congressional de- 

To the house of representatives of the United States: corum on the part of Mr. Datosonof Louisiana. Af- 

I herewith transmit to the house of representa- i ter a few explanations the matter was dropped. ] 
tives, in answer to their resolution of the 28th ul-| Arbitrary removals from office. The unfinished busi- 
timo, a report from the secretary of state. ness being the following resolution, (originally offered 

JOHN TYLER. by Mr. Toland, but not received, and subsequently 
ment of state, Washington, Feb. 2, 1843. presented on the call of the states for resolutions by 

The secretary of state, to whom has been referred | Mr. Fessenden: ) 
the resolution of the house of representatives of the| Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be di- 
28th ultimo, requesting the president to make known rected to inform this house whether any charges have 
to that body, if not incompatible with the public, at any time been preferred to the department against 
interest whether any information is in pussession of Jonathan Roberts, late collector of the port of Phil- 
the government of the United States as to the nego-' adelphia, relative to his discharge of the duties of 
tiation of a treaty, or of overtures to treat, for the said office; and if any have been, that he be directed 
cession of California by Mexico to England,” has to furnish copies of the same. Also, that he trans- 
the honor to report that no information is in posses- mit to this house copies of any order, instruction, or 
sion of the government of the United States of any request addressed to the said Jonathan Roberts to re- 
negotiation of a treaty, or of any overtures to treat, move or appoint any subordinate officers of the cus- 
for the cession of California by Mexico to England. |tomsat the port of Philadelphia. Also, a copy of 

DANIEL WEBSTER. the order or letter dismissing him from the office of 

To the President of the U. States. the collector of said port. And copies of all letters 

Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. and papers in possession of the department relating 

And the house adjourned. to the subjects embraced in this resolution. 

Frroay, Fes. 10. Oregon. On motion of Mr.] The pending question was on the demand for the 
Everett the vote referring the report from the select previous question. Mr. Weller moved that the reso- 
committee to the committee of the whole, was recon-| lution be laid on the table. By yeas 77, noes 102, 
sidered, and the report was referred, as had been; Mr. Weller’s motion was negatived, and the resolu- 
the senate bill, to the committee of foreign affairs. tion was then adopted. 

Treasury notes. Mr. Fillmore, from the committee The army appropriation bill, as amended by the sen- 
of ways and meanis, reported a bill to authorise the ate was then taken up. The appropriation of 52. 
reissue of five millions of treasury notes, should the | 000 for the meteorological observations being consid- 
wants of the government require it; which was read ered. Mr. Cave Johnson opposed it. Mr. Fillmore re- 
twice and referred. marked that it was strongly recommended by the se- 


A debate now commenced in relation to state eretar nF - 
y of war. Messrs. Read, Tillinghast, Me Ren- 
debts generally. and the repudiation atiributed to nan, and Ch. Brown advocated the appropriation. 


Mississippi particularly, which for want of room! Mr, Smith, of Va. was opposed to having a “bureau 
in this number, we defer to our next, with a view of| of storms” as well as to having a home department 


inserting it then more at large. mëétamorohosed fi 
8855 À : phosed from the patent office. Mr. S. con- 
District of Columbia. The house went into com- sidered the enlarging of the powers of this govern- 


mittee of the whole, and resumed the consideration! ment as dangerous and for one he would lift his war- 

of a bill providing a lunatic asylum for insane of the ning voice here against it. Mr. Pickens thought a 
lecturer on the winds was quite unnecessary, since 
we had already, within this cave of Æolus, two hun- 
dred and forty two gentlemen, all fully capable of 
lecturing on that subject. (A laugh.) He hoped 
that the item would be rejected; that they would all 
act as able professors of this noble science. 

Mr. Holmes was for retaining the item for the very 
reason his colleague had argued for striking out; 
there were so many storms on that floor that he hoped 
for God's sake that gentlemen would appoint a com- 
petent officer to regulate them. (Laugliter.) i 

The question being about to be taken, tellers were 
demanded; when the vote was reported to stand, ayes 
76, nays 77. So the amendment of the senate was 
rejected. 

The next amendment was “for the continuation of 
the improvements on the Missouri, Mississippi, Ohiog 
and Arkansas rivers, for the half calendar year 850, 

and the question being upon concurring with the 000, and for the fiscal year $100,000.” i 
amendment of the senate, Mr. L. W. Andrews mov-| Mr. Fillmore said that there was no gentleman on 
ed the previous question, which was sustained, and | that floor that more desired the õppropriation pros 
the amendmeut was agreed to. posed by this amendment than he did; and as an 1 


District, and afler progress again rose. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the army appropria- 
tion bill, which bad been returned from the senate 
with certain amendments, (requiring commitment), 
was taken up and referred to the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, and the amendments 
were ordered to be printed. And then the house 
adjourned. 


Monpar, Fes. 12. Domestic hemp. The joint re- 
solution upon the appointment of agents in Kentuc- 
ky and Missouri, for the purchase of water rotted 
hemp, was taken up as amended by the senate. (The 
amendment provides that the hemp shall not cost the 
government any more than the same quality may he 
bought for in the seaport fowns.) 

A motion was made to lay this resolution on the ta- 
ble; the ayes and nays were asked and ordered, and 
were ayes 52, nays 107; the motion was negatived, 
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dence of this he had prepared a bill making this very 
appropriation, and intended to move that that bill be 
next taken up; and it appeared to him that the item 
was wholly out of place in this bill, and a very grave 
question was raised by the fact of its having been 
sent to the house as an amendment from the other 
branch of the legislature. 


Messrs. Triplett, and Reynolds, advocated the 
amendment, and before the debate concluded the 
committee rose. 

Stale of the treasury. On the suggestion of Mr. 
Wise, the speaker laid before the house the following 
message from the president of the United States: 

Washington, February 13, 1843. 
To the house of representalives: 

I herewith tranemit to the house of representa- 
tives a report made to me on the 9th instant by the 
secretary of the treasury, on the subject of the pre- 
sent and prospective condition of the finances. 

You will perceive from it that even if the receipts 
from the various sources of revenue for the current 
year shall prove not to have been overrated, and the 
expenditures be restrained within the estimates, the 
treasury will be exhausted before the close of the 
year; and that this will be the case, although autho- 
rity should be given to the proper department to re- 
issue treasury notes. But the state of facts exist- 
Ing at the present moment cannot fail toawaken a 
doubt whether the amountof revenue for the res- 
peclive quarters of the year will come up to the esti- 
mates, nor is it entirely certain that the expendi- 
tures which will be authorized by congress may not 
exceed the aggregate sum which has hitherto been 
assumed as the basis of the treasury calculations. 

Of all the duties of the government, none 13 more 
sacred and imperative than that of making adequate 
and ample provision for fulfilling with punctuality 
its pecuniary engagements and maintaining the pub- 
lic credit inviolate. Any failure in this respect, not 
produced by unforeseen causes, could only be regard- 
ed by our common constituents as a serious neglect 
of the public interests. I feel it, therefore, to be an 
indispensable obligation, while so much of the ses- 
sion yet remains unexpired as to enable congress to 
give to the subject the consideration which its great 
importance demands, most earnestly to call its at- 
tention to the propriety of making further provision 
for the public service of the year. 

The proper objects of taxation are peculiarly 
within the discretion of the legislature, while it is 
the duty of the executive to keep congress duly ad- 
vised of the state of the treasury. and to admonsh 
it of any danger which there may he ground to ap- 
prehend of a failure in the means of meeting the ex- 
penditures authorised by law. 

It ought not therefore to dissemble my fears that 
there will be a serious falling off in the estimated 
AS both of the customs and the public lands. 

regard the evil of disappointment in these respects 
as altogether too great to be risked, if by any possi- 
bility it may be entirely obviated. 

While Jam far from objecting, under present cir- 
cumstances, to the recommendation of the secreta- 
ry, that authority be granted him to re-issue treasury 
notes as they shall be redeemed, and to other sug- 
gestions which he has made on this subject, yet it 
anpears to me to be worthy of grave consideration 
whether more permanent and certain supplies ought 
not to be provided. The issue of one note in re- 
cemption of another is not the payment of a debt 
which must be made in the end by some form of 
public taxation. 

I cannot forbear to add, that, in a country so full 
of resources, of such abundant means, if they be 
but judiciously called out, the revenues of the go- 
vernment, its credit, and its ability to fulfil all its ob- 
ligations, ought not to be made dependent on tempo- 
rary expedients, or on calculations of an uncertain 
character. The public faith in this, as in all things 
else. ought to be placed beyond question and be- 
yond contingency. 

The necessity of further and full provision for 
supplying the wants of the treasury will be the more 
urgent, if congress. at this present session, should 
adopt no plan for facilitating the financial operations 
of the government and improving the currency of 
the country. By the aid of a wise and efficient mea- 
sure of that kind, not only would the internal busi- 
ness and prosperity of the country be revived and 
invizorated, but important additions to the amount 
of revenne arising from importations might also be 
confidently expected. Not only does the present 
conditisnof things in relation to the currency and 
coinmercial exchanges produce severe and distress- 
ing embarrassments in the dusiness and pursuits of 
individuals, but its obvions tendency is to create also 
a necessity for the imposition of new burdens of tax- 
ation, in order to secure the government and the 
country against discredit, from the failure of means 


to fulfil the public engagements. JOHN TYLER. 
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Treasury department, February 9, 1843. 
Sin: Pursuant to your direction, I have the honor 


printed. Mr. Wise moved a reconsideration of the vote. 
Mr. W. said that he owned he felt some excite- 


to submit my view of the prospective condition of | ment from the way in which he had been treated by 


this department for the current year: 

The, balance in the treasury on the ° 
lstof January last, appears as well 
as can be ascertained at this time 
to have been 

The estimated receipts during the 

year 1843, are as follows: 

Customs $13,000,000 00 
Lands 2,500.000 00 
Miscellaneous sources 100,000 00 
Loan & treasury notes 4,883,358 36 


$2,840,041 72 


490,483,358 36 
Aggregate of means $23,323,400 08 

The estimate of expenditure dur- 
ing the year is as follows: 

Civil & miscellaneous $4,445,122 00 

Military services, &c. 9,286,428 00 

Naval service 7,831,223 00 

Inte rest on loan and 

treasury notes 1.320.000 00 


Estimated balance on Ist Jan. 1844, 8390, 627 08 
It will be seen that this estimate makes no provi- 
sion for the amounts which may he required to meet 
the appropriations for private bills, or other objects 
beyond the official estimates, nor for the redemption 
of treasury notes, of which there are $11,068,977 69 
outstanding and redeemable during the year 1843. 
Of these, the whole except $2,402,390 56 carry in- 
terest after maturity, and will not probably be pre- 
sented for redemption. But the sum of §2,402.390 56, 
on whichthe interest ceases after the year from the 
date of issue, will require to be provided for, and 
will not only absorb the balance of $390,627 08, but 
will need a further supply of upwards of two mil- 
lions to maintain the public credit. J have propos. 
ed to the finance committees of congress to place 
these notes on the same footing in regard to interest 
as the other issues, and to authorise the department 
to re-issue such treasury notes as may be redeemed 
previous to July, 1844. Should this proposition be 
adopted by congress, the estimated balance of 
8390 627 08 will remain unaffected, except by such 
appropriations as may be made beyond the estimates. 
Believing it necessary that some further provision 
should be made by congress for the purpose of en- 
suring an amount of receipts that will enable the 
treasury to meet punctually all demands that are 
likely to be made uponit, I have this day addressed a 
communication to the chairman of the committee of 
ways and means, recommending duties upon tea and 
coffee, together with several other articles which ap- 
peared to be proper subjects of taxation. However 
desirable it may be to avoid this resort, it was thought 
to be imperatively called for by the condition of the 
finances and the state of the public credit. I have 
the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, W. FORWARD, 
Secretary of the treasury. 
To the president of the U. States. 


The message having been read— 

A struggle followed for the floor, which the Speak- 
er awarded to 

Mr. Fillmore, who was about to submit a motion, 
when he yielded to a vociferous call for the reading 
of the communication from the secretary of the 
ireasury which accompanied the message. 

Aud the communication having been read— 

Mr. Fillmore said it certainly was too late to go 
into the discussion uf this subjectnow. He perceiv- 
ed that the report of the secretary of the treasury 
was in substance the same as that which had been 
submitted to the house through the committee of 
ways and means, and which had been ordered to be 
printed. It was proper that the message of the pre- 
sident should be taken into consideration; and for the 
purpose of referring it at once, and as very little 
little time was lelt for action, he moved that the 
message and accompanying documents be referred to 
the coinmittee on ways and means, and that they be 
printed. 

And he demanded the previous question. 

Mr. Wise asked Mr. F. to withdraw the motion, 
to enable him to move instructions to the committee 
to report on the condition of the finances, and on the 
ways and means of supplying the wants of the trea- 
sury in case a deficiency within the present year be 
deemed probable by the said committee. 

Mr. Fillmore. 1 cannot withdraw. 

Mr. Wise then proclaimed to the country, he said, 
that this was dodging the question of the finances.— 
The previous question was then seconded. The main 
question was ordered; and, being taken the message 
und accompanying documents were referred to the 
committee of ways and means and ordered to be 


1 


| 


i 


the chairman of the committee of ways and means. 
Mr. W said he asked what his (Mr. Fillmore’s) opin- 
ion was as to the prospect of a surplus of a deficit 
in the treasury; he had desired to know whether the 
committee had performed its duties and satisfied 
themselves as to the correctness of the executive re- 
port, and he asked now again for an expression of 
the gentleman’s own opinion. 

Mr. Fillmore asked if the gentleman appealed to 
him for a reply. i 

Mr. Wise said he did. 

Mr. Fillmore observed that there was one remark 
in the message of the president which was very true, 
viz: that it was the duty of the executive depart- 
ment to inform congress whether there was likely to 
be a deficit in the treasury; and the usage of the go- 
vernment had invariably been that the house and its 
committee of ways and means looked to the secreta- 
ry of the treasury for information on those subjects. 
In the present case the committee had been 5 
for inſormation from the department, without whic 


$22,932,773 00 they were unable to act, and for want of which they 


had not acted, and Mr. F. had not made up a settled 
Opinion in regard to it. The gentleman had com- 
plained of Mr. F's course toward him, and had ace 
cused him ofevasion: but Mr. F. believed that. after 
hearing his replies, the gentleman had declared that 
he was satisfied—he had got all he wanted; so at least 
Mr. F. was informed by gentlemen round him. 

Mr. Wise. That I was satisfied that the gentleman 
had evaded the question. 
Mr. Fillmore said he would submit it to the house 
and to the country to say whether he had evaded the 
gentleman’s inquiries. He had told the gentle ma: that, 
on the subject touching which the gentleman ques- 
tioned him, he had made up no definite opinion, nei- 
ther had the committee. 
Me. Wise here maintained. that Mr. Fillmore had 
a few days ago at his (Mr. W’s) seat, admitted that 
he did not entirely agree with the secretary's re 
ort. 

Mr. Fillmore denied the import put upon his re- 
marks by Mr. Wise and would be glad to know whe- 
ther any gentleman near heard the reply differently 
from what I state. 

Mr. Mise. I care not whether any one heard it 
or not. The gentleman declared that he declined 
giving any specific opinion—that is, entering into any 
calculation about the matter; but ] here afhrm, again, 

that he declared to me here, at this desk, that he did 

not agree in opinion with the secretary that the sur- 
plus he expected would exist. If the gentleman 
did not declare this to me then, standing at that core 
ner of my desk, | am not standing on this floor now. 
Mr. W. had told him that he knew distinctly enough 
what it was that Mr. W. wanted, viz: to know whe- 
ther he (Mr. F.) and the committee agreed with the 
secretary of the treasury: but that they were willing 
the secretary’s statement should go to the country, 
so that if the president should be compelled to call an ez 
tra session of congress, the whole reproach connected 
with that measure might rest upon him. 


What! a chairman of the committee of ways and 
means, on this 13th day of February, within two 
weeks of the day of adjournment, here at this last 
hour of his third session as head of that committee, 
to say that he had formed no opinion on the ways and 
means! 

Mr. Fillmore. I said that I had formed no opinion 
independent of what had been reported to us from the 
executive department. 

Mr. Wise. | asked the gentleman if he believes 
the statement from the treasury department to be 
correc 

Mr. Fillmore. I have no means of showing that the 
secretary is incorrect in his statement, and 1 believe 
him to be an honest man. 

Mr. Botts here interrupted and said he must object 
to this process of polling the committee of ways and 
means. 

Mr. Wise continued in angry remark at having 
been unable to elicit an opinion from Mr. Fillmore 
that would be more consonant with his own opinion 
and expressed the belief that the object was to es- 
cape the responsibility of having to report a plan to 
meet a deficit on the Ist January next. 

Mr. Fillmore. I desire to know of the gentleman 


from Virginia whether he believes the report of the 


secretary to be well founded? or whether he has the 
means of knowing that it is false? (Sensation and 
some laughter. | 

Mr. Wise. 1 will tell the gentleman that I differ 
wholly from the secretary. Has the gentleman got 
an answer? And now I say to the gentleman, will 
you answer my question? Do you believe in it? It 
isa fair question. I have answered: now come, toe 
the mark.) I believe that instead of a surplus of 
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90,000 on the let January next, there will be a de- | equality the actual sums paid to western members 


cil to that amount or more. I wish to avoid a call- | with those paid to those residing near the seat of 
ed session. I dread the very name. government. 

Aftera few more excited remarks betweenthe| Mr. Cushing entered into an argument against the 
two gentlemen, Mr. Fillmore concluded the subject | policy and propriety of the bill. He thought its ef- 
by announcing that he now understands his (Mr.|fect would unsettle the subject forever, and would 
Wise’s) real object to be to pere the way for an extra | tend also to exclude from the floor of congress any 
session, and throw its responsibility if possible on the | but the wealthy. Exact equality of payment is un- 
present congress. Mr. F. said he was much gratifi- | attainable. 
ed to learn that the gentleman was opposed toacall-| The hour of 3 having arrived, the committee pro- 
ed session, because he was understood to speak ac- | ceeded to vote. 
cording to the mind of the administration. M. F. The amendment of Mr. Holmes by ayes 98, noes 69, 
did not himself believe in any such necessity. This | was agreed to. 
had been the short session; and the committee of | Mr. Mallory moved an amendment limiting the 
ways and means had had to examine a double set of | amount of mileage to a senator during any session of 
appropriation bills, and also to consider by what "r congress to $300. Assented to. 
they might bring in the money formerly squandered,| Mr. Wise moved to amend the amendment by in- 
and also to devise ways and means to carry through | serting as an additional proviso, the following: 
the government to the Ist of January. Whether the Provided, further, That, besides pay. no senator shall 
committee had been dilizent, or had discharged their | be allowed any ration in kind other than beef, and 
duty with becoming ability, it was not for him to say; that roasted, and not exceeding two dollars in cost. 
that question he must leave to the house. But ifthe] Mr. rnold moved to amend the amendment by 
house believed with the committee, that it was the | adding, except the guard, who are to receive ſore- 
duty of the treasury department to inform the house | ign missions after the 4th day of March.” 
on subjects of finance, he would call on the gentle-| Mr. Wise was willing, he said, to accept the modi- 
man from Virginia to point toa fact from which the | fication; but there was an impediment in the way. 
committee had any reason to doubt that there would | Nosenator was a member of the guard. 
be an abundance of means to carry on the govern-| The chairman decided that neither of those amend- 
ment. Where was it? ments was in order. Numerous amendments were 

The report rendered on the l5thof December | offered, and for the most part rejected, and after 

showed that we should have revenue enough for the much confusion the committee rose and reported pro- 
year, and for the next half year also, and that a gress. 
million and a half would be still left in the treasury. Mr. Mallory presented a resolution from the select 
But when some doubts began to arise from the re-|committee on the coast survey providing for the or- 
turns, as the committee had no connexion with the | ganization of a board under the direction of the 
executive, they called onthe secretary of the treasury | president of the United States, in relation to the 
to know whether he had seen reason to revise his | mode of conducting the coast survey, with a view to 
former calculations? To estimate the sufficiency of the reduction of expenditures. Ordered to be 
our means, we must know, first, what was to be re- printed. 
ceived; and, second, what was to be expended. For] And then the house adjourned. 
this information the committee relied on the secreta-| Werowespay, Fes. 15. Bill number 548. The com- 
the But then let it be remembered that it was in | mittee resumed the consideration of the bill number 
the power of an executive so to exhaust the treasury 548, being “a bill to reduce the compensation to the 
as to render it necessary to call an extra session, be-| members of the senate, members of the house of re- 
cause the money in the treasury was to be expended | presentatives of the United States, and to the dele- 
under executive responsibility. The large unex-| gates of the territories, and repealing all other laws 
pended balances of furmer appropriations were un- on the subject. 
der its control, and they might, if so disposed, spend] A vast number of amendments, and some substi- 
all in this one year, and at once create the necessity | tutes, were offered (occupying the committee in read- 
of a called session. But if no more should be spent ing and disposition thereof, without debate, nearly 
than had been appropriated, he said to the gentleman | three hours) by members, and were for the most part 
from Virginia and to the country that the ways and | rejected—a few only were agreed to: The amend- 
means would be sufficient to meet the wants of go-| ments proposed by the select committee were gene- 
vernment. The government could at will render rally concurred in. 
them otherwise. If the resources of the treasury | Mr. Arnold moved that the committee rise and re- 
should be administered as heretofore, he believed port the bill and amendments to the house. 
they would be adequate. l Mr. Botis moved to strike out the enacting clause. 
As to the instructions moved by the gentleman, | The chairman having decided that motion to be 
Mr. F's only objection to them was that they were | out of order—Mr. Bolts moved to amend the motion 
wholly unnecessary. They seemed, too, to imply | of Mr. Arnold by adding “the recommendation of the 
some censure on the committee; but he did not see | committee to the house that the bill do not pass.“ 
, that what they bad done deserved to call down any | Tellers were appointed, and the vote stoud: Yeas 
rebukes from the gentleman; and he doubted not the 38, noes not counted. So the amendment was re- 
committee would do precisely the same, whether jected. 
thus Instructed or not. The committee then rose and reported the bill and 
Mr. Wise withdrew his motion to reconsider. amendments to the house. 
And then the house adjourned. Mr. Fillmore, after moving to amend the amend- 
Tuespary, Fes. 14. Exchequer. Mr. Barnard gave | ments of the committee so as to change the compensa- 
notice that he should on Thursday next, ask the | tion for mileage from 54 to 86, moved the previous 
house to go into committee of the whole on the state | question. 
of the union, to take up the exchequer bill of the After some conversation 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cushing,) for|, Mr. Cushing moved that the bill and amendments 
the purpose of considering the substitute which he be laid on the table, and asked the yeas and nays, 
(Mr. B.) had Jaid before the house. which were ordered; and, being taken, resulted in 
District banks. On motion of Mr. Underwood the | yeas 42, nays 167. 
committee on the district, was discharged from fur-| The question recurring on the demand for the pre- 
ther consideration of the bill to extend the charters | vious question. there was a second. 
of the banks in the district of Columbia. And the main question (on concurring in the amend- 
Memorial of Jesse Hoyt. 
eom mittee moved that it be printed. The house re- | the union, as proposed to be amended, and ordering 
fused. the bill to a third reading) was ordered to be now 
‘The debate upon the state debts and Mississippi | taken. 
repudiation was then resumed—which is defered to| The first question was on the amendment of Mr. 
our next number. Fillmore, changing the mileage from 84 to 86. The 
Bill No. 548 lo reduce the congressional per diem, be- | yeas and nays, being taken, were: yeas 59, nays 145. 
ing the special order of the day, was taken up. So the amendment was rejected. 
Many amendments were offered, and much con-“ The next question was on the following substitute 
fusion ensued. for the bill, offered by Mr. McKennan, and amended 
Mr. Mallory moved a call of the house. Mr. Ar. in committee: 
mold hoped the gentleman would not undertake o] Strike out the 2d section, after the enacting clause, 
dodge the bill by such means. Mr. Mallory disavow- and insert: That in lieu of the daily pay and mile- 
ed dodging the question. The committee refused a | age now allowed by law, to the senators and members 
call of the house. of the house of representatives, cach senator, repre- 
Mr. Holmes said he would go as far in favor of re- | sentative, and delegate shall hereafter be entitled to 
form as the gentleman froin Tennessee. He there- receive eight dollars per day for every day he shall 
fore instead of allowing $S fur every twenty miles | be in attendance, and four dollars for every twenty 
of travelling, would prefer that the actual travelling | miles of travel; and that the mileage in all cases shall 
expenses only should be paid for. The gentleman | be estimated or computed by the shortest mail route, 


wus a great reformer. This proposition will save the | or according to the last post office book of distances 


Mr. Barnard of judiciary | ments of the committee of the whole on the state of 
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to the residence of each senator, representative, and 

delegate, by the most usual route ſrom his residence 

to and ſrom the seat of government, in all cases where 

the session of congress shall conlinue no longer than 

five months. If the session shall be extended any 

time longer, and not exceeding two months, each se- 
nator, representative. and delegate shall receive six 
dollars per day for the additional time; and if the ses- 
sion shall be protracted longer than seven months, 

each senator and member of the house shall receive 
five dollars per day for the remainder of the session. 

If any senator or member of the house shall be de- 
tained by sickness on his journey to or from the meet- 
ing of congress, or after his arrival at the seat of gov- 
ernment shall be prevented by sickness from atten- 
dance in the senate or house, he shall be entitled to 
the same daily allowance. The president of the se- 
nate pro tem., when the vice president shall be ab- 
sent, or when the office of vice president shall be va- 
cant, shall receive double the daily pay to which he 
is entitled as a senator for every day he shall attend 
the senate. And the speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives shall receive doublethe daily pay to which 
he is entitled asa representative forevery day he shall 
attend the house: Provided, That it shall be the duty 
of each senator and of each representative and dele- 
gate, before his account is settled and certified, to 
state the number of days he has been actually in at- 
tendance in the senate or the house. and also the num- 
der of days he has been absent, and whether said ab- 
sence has been owing to sickness or otherwise; and 
unless such absence shall have been caused by sick- 
ness of himself or family, or by leave of the senate 
or houg, his daily pay for the time when he was 
thus absent without cause shall be deducted from his 
account. 

Which was concurred in. 


Mr. Briggs then moved that the rules be suspended, 
that the bill might have its third reading now. 

And the question being taken on the motion of Mr. 
Briggs, the vote stood: ayes 128, noes 54. So, two- 
thirds voting in the affirmative, the rules were sus- 

' pended, and the bill was put on its third reading. 


Mr. Wise demanded the reading throughout; and 
the bill having been read—Mr. Briggs demanded the 
previous question. 


And the main question, “shall this bill pass?” was 
taken, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

Yt AS—Messrs. Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, 
Arrington, Atherton, Babcocn, Baker, Beeson, Bidlack, 
Blair, Boardman, Brewster, Briges, Brockway, Bronson, 
Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, Charles Brown, Jere- 
miah Brown, Burke, William O. Butler. Green W. Cald- 
ell, Patrick C. Caldwell, Calhoun, William B. Campe 

bell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers,’ Cary, Casey, 
Chapman, Childs, Clyttenden, John-C. Clark, Ciflord, 
Coles, Mark A. Cooper, Cowen, Cravens, Crawtord, 

Daniel, Garret Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dean, Deherry, 
Doz, Kastinan, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Fillmore, 
John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, A Law- 
rence Foster, Gamble. Gates Gentry, Gerry, Giddings, 
Elmer, Painck G. Goode, Wm. O. Goode, Gordon, 
| Graham, Granger. Green, Gwin. Hall, Harris, Hastings, 
| Hays, Weary, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hude 
Jeon, Hunter. James Irvin, Jack, Cave Johnson, John 
W. Jones, Isaac D. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, 
King, Lewis, Linn. Littlefield, Abraham McCle!'an, Ro- 
bert McClellan, McKay, MeKennan. McKeon, Mallory, 
Marchand, Alfred Marshall, Samson Mason, John 
Tseompson Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, Mattocks May- 
nard, Medill, Meriwether, Mitchell, Moore, Morgan, 
Morris, Morrow, Newhard, Oliver, Osborne. Owsley 
Parmenter, Patridge, Payne, Pendleton, Plumer, Pope, 
Powell, Ramsey, Benj.mia Randall, Ravner, Read, 
Reding, Rencher, Reynolds, Ridgway, Rodney, Rog- ra, 
Roosevelt, Wiliam Russell, James M. Russell. Sanford. 
Sannders, Sewell, Shepperd, Shields, Slade, Snyder, 
Spray, Stanly, Steenrod, Siokely, Straton, John T. 
Sruart, Summers, Sumter, Sweney, Jacob ‘Thompson, 
Triplet. Treti, Trumbull, Turney, Underwood, Van 
Buren, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, Washington, 
Weiler, Wes brook, Thoas W. Williams, Joseph L. 
Wiliams, Yorke, Aug. Young—166. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Landaf W. Andrews, 
Aycriag. Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Black, Botts, 
Bowne, Wiliam Butler, John Campbell, Clinton, Cols 
quit, Cranston, Cross, Everest, Ferns, Fessenden, Hale 
stead, Howard, Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, William W. Irwin, John P. Kennedy, Lane, 
Lowell, ‘Thomas F. Marshall, Maxwell, Miler. Pearce, 
Piekens, Alexander Randail, Randolph, Saltonstall, 
Alex. H. H. Stuart, Taliaferro, Richard W. Thomp— 
sen, Tillinghast, Toland, Ward, Watterson, Edward D. 
White, Joseph L. White, Winthrop, Wise, Wood, Jolin 
Young—4s. 

So the bill was passed. 


Mr. Moore, of Louisiana, moved a reconsideration 
of the vote, and demanded the previous question.— 
There was a second. The main question was or- 
dered; and, being taken, the vote was not reconsi- 
dered. 

The bill having beomslightly amemled as to the 
lille, was sent ty the senate for concurrence. The 
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treasury 31,900, 00, and serve to put more on an from the seat of government to the post office nearest | nouse al Journed. 
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$76,365 by their project. Of this sum $30,000 is io come 
out of the clerks and registers, and $10,000 by abolishing 
the colonization tax. 


Specie. On the 29th ult. $60,000 wns landed at New 
Orleans from Havre, and $70,000 from Liverpool. 

During the week ending the loth inst. @115,C00 were 
received at Savannah. 

The present rate of exchange affords quite handsome 
profi e- u nearly three per cent. on shipments o specie 
from England to this country—a thing that can be re peat- 
ed every 45 days 


n 
In Washington, D. C. 33 deaths only are reported du- 
ring the month of January, of which 14 were under two 
years, 5 were of consumption. 


Baxk Irrus. An act has passed the legislature of| Tne EARTHQUAKE felt in Washington and Baltimore 
Maryland, reaucing the nominal capital stock, ot several | on the morning of the 8th instant, was noticed also at 
of the banks of the state to their actual capital. ‘The | Raleigh, North Carohna; Charleston, and Columbia, 8. 
motive On the part of the banks, was to save themselves | Carolina; Savannah, Georgia. 

from payment of the bonus to the siaie for the difference | Captain Tecklenberg, of the Bremen ship Emma, at 
on renewal of their charters. The Farmers’ and Planters’ | New York, reports that on the 16th January at 

bank Is thus relieved of the payment of $15,000; the Ci- M. in latutude 34 44, longitude 34 5, he experienced three 
zen“ bank of $7,000, and the Chesapeake bank of | distinct vibrations, like earthquakes,gwhich lasted for 20 
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The Farmers’ and Millers’ bauk of Wushiugton coun- scons The New York papers sre actually complaining of the 
iy hasexploded. I. had very litte credit at any time. |. ELxcrioxs took place in Massachusetts on the 13ih abundance of money there—for which no employ ment 
U. S. bauk notes are quuted at 50 in New York. instant, in the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6ih congressional they say can be found. 


Socrery Istax bs. Letters from Mr. Blaekner, A meri- 
can consul, dated Tahiti, Lith September, says that the 
French admiral, Dupeut ‘Thounrs, arrived there on t 
Sth, and made u demand on the Talhitians of the sum 
$10,000, in reparation for abuses, and as a guaranty for 
their future adherence tO treaties. ‘They immediately 
entered into negotiations for the surrender of the sover- 
eigniy of the island. Four of the chiefs on the 9th sign- 
ed a paper to that effect, but the queen has refused to 
sign it. At the last date, the question of acknow dg 
ment of the sovereignty of France was supposed to be 
settled, as all demonstrations of hostility had ceased, but 
the French flag was not yet hoisted. The La Reine 
Blanche was at Tahin. 


STEAMBOAT ITEMS. The Crescent City, witha full car- 
go of 1.500 bales of cotton, struck a nag near the lower 
Peach Tree, Alabama river, on the Ist inst, and sunk. 
The cotton will be saved without much damage, as ako 
abaut $27,000 in specie that was on board, but sume deck 
passengers and hands were severely scalded by sicam 
pipes breaking by the shock. 


TARIFF DOCTRINE. Mr. McDuffie in a speech in the 
U.S. eenate on the 13th inst., asserted, that “The manue 
factures of England when brought in exchange for cot- 
ton, were as much the property of the exporier 


cotton, as was the cotton exported. 

If Sir Robert Peel will now assert in the British pariia- 
ment, that American tobacco is just as much the pro- 
perty of the British manufacturer who ships his wares 
here to pay fur it, a8 is the commodity he ships, we shall 
exactly equare the yards with them on that tack. And as 
aout as his lordship will carry a bill through parliament 
predicated upon that assumption—in relation to Amen 


basis, the way Mr. McDutfie will find the Americans 
toeing the mark with those who go the farthest towards 
“Free Trade“ in good earnest und good faith, will do hie 
heart good,—but, ull then, —give us no more bumbugs⸗ 
For ten years they have had all the “Free Trade.” and 
Americans have quietly aubmitted to all their restrictions, 
ull broad ruin was brought by this tura of affairs over 
the whole land. 

Tne VETO IN CERTAIN CASES. The legislature of Ar- 


The banks of New Orleans and St. Louis are getting diatricts in which no choice was eflected at the previous 
saucy. They s ill not have specie, unless it is of the stamp general election. Tue returns so far as received, none 
and dze to piease them. The St. Louis papers tell us | yet complete, induce us to believe that Mr. Parmen- 
that the said bunks have now nearly $30,000 on hand in | ter, (Van Buren), is elected in the 4th, and Baker, (whig), 
ten cent pieces! The directors have passed resolutions | in the 6th, and that no choice has been made in the other 
to teluse to receive on general deposite or in payment, three districts. 


Spanish quarters bits, or picayunes; (quarters levies, Or 
q « bita, or picay 0 ; : Excnances. New York on London 505 : on France 


13.) 
e Huntsville, Alabama branch bank, is to go into 5 45; Philadelphia, Balumore, Charleston, Augusta, Sa- 
` ' vanuah and New Orleans, is down at į to 3 of one per 


Hquidation. The bill 30 directing passed the senate o has ; 

Rares by a vote of 48 to 45. BP e O! cent. On Virginia j a 11; North Carolina 14; Cincin- 

A resviution has been introduced into the Alabama le- 3 A i 15 5 1 . 
slat : ing ö . consütuti ‘the st 11 ae Nun J } ) 

gisiature, propositus oamend the consutunon ut the state j, most ſeverish. ‘I ` senloosa 20; Mobile and Montgo- 


s9 us tu pronioit the lexisiature forever hereatier from : ie 
. * ` . 5 k 2 y . 3 
chartering a bank. It the mover desire to accomplish 9 353 Union, (Florida) 65. Treusury notes 4 al 


his object, he chuuld not only include fiscal ngents—ex- 

chequ r and eVery other term in or out of the language, Fiocr. At Boston fair brands 4 62 a 4 75; at New 

that may be uppropriated to the like purpose, but also be Vork 4; at Philadelphia 3 75a 3 87; at Baluumore 3 56; 
at Alexandria 3 30; wagon prices at Cinciunnti 2 99. 


gue te init the making of any new term that would 
a iswer the same purpose. Statesinen have been mighty | ‘Phe inspections of the week in Baltimore consisted 
755 barrels and 31 hait barrels. 


cuuning ever since the world began. 

AN N J . bo 2 200 I i t 0 2 . 

Bankrvrts. About 2,20) Pof ine ba the state of Ken-| LisrgwARD estate. The trial of a ense was com: 
menced before the supreme court of the city of New 


tucky have taken the benefit of the bankrupt th 
York, in which Helen Sophia Lispenard and others are 


BANK RUTT LAW. The question of the constitution- 

ality of tae bankrupt law, it was supposed would be con- plainuffs, ane Robert Stewart 18 defendant, which in- 
clusively decided by the supreme court of the United volves the right of Mr. Siewart to the immense iapen- 
States al its present session. In this expectation the pub- ard estate, situated in Canal and adjacent streets, and 
lic ul be disappointed. The cuse brought up trom | worth about 86,000,000, there being over 800 luis, with 


Kentucky the supreme court refuse to take cognizance buildings—many otf them very valuable. 


as it was mere profo id erenc w 1e 
ead he 0 pren difference betwee in. Mormons. A late number of the Nauvoo Wasp, com 
i . y : tains an account ol four cargoes, amounting in all to 


culty, on which the opinions leave the question of con- 801 1 d ; 
: ` : migr — i » 9 sane 
sutationality pretty much where it was. Ihe Missouri emig fans v Lauer Day Saints n iled irom 


case was remitted on the ground of informality. Liverpool tor that region. Elder Orson Hyde had re- 


; ; CET turned trom bis pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and was now 
Henry Cray, after epending some tme with highly | occupied in translaung Mormon books, &c into the Ger- 
esteemed personal friends 5 1 and . to man language. 

a case in supreme court 9 that state, on which occa- ; 

sion u is stated that he innde a very able speech, ook leave 3 i me San tee 0 out anuma of hand- 
of them on the 2d inst. and reached Mobile, where int E Das 15 is doctrine—and convert men 
he was received with every demonstration of affection { o Latter Day Suns. 

by persons of all political parties. Gov. GAvLE heade 
the, committee of reception and an immense mass of the 
community, and cordially welcomed Mr. Clay with an 
appropriate address. A public parade, discharges of ar- 
ulery, flags hoisted in all directions. &c. &c. 

In reply to an invitution from persons of all parties to 

extend his visit as far as Charleston, S. C., Mr. Clay ex- 

teased his regret that pressing personal enen ements 
oblized him to turego the pleasure it would affurd him to 
du 80. 

Corrox ITems. The generalestimates of the crop are 
now 2.350, 000 pales, viz— New Orleans 1,000,000, Mo- 
Dile 500, 000, Florida 150,000, and Atlantic borders 700, 
YOU bales. 


The last accounts from India go far to remove the ap- 
prehension of the present coton crop there interfering lust week in one of the largest rooms 10 Philadelphin, 


lumerialy with ours in Europe. The senson was unpro- but much confusion occurred, and he left the city. We 
piuous. The American plan of planting had disappoint- have strange accounts ol the eflects of his doctrine upon 


ed their hopes, and was not adapted to their climate and | folks to the eust. j 

Mexico. Orders have been issued, says a letter from 
Vera Cruiz, dated 25:h January, fur enhsung 24,000 men 
in the several departments, tO be in readiness by Ist of 
March for the invasion 9 Texas, for which extensive 
preparauons are making. 


MiLLERIs M. William Miller the founder if not the pro- 
het ot uns new sect, in a leiter to his brother Himes 
dated Philadelphia, February 4th, 1843, explains his be- 
lief to be that the Messiah will again come in person to 
this earth some time between the 21st March 843, and 
the Ast March, 1844. He insists that he has never in 
twenty-three years preached any other time, or fixed 
any specific month, day, or hour, nor even had a mis- 
take in his reckoning up. He states that he owes no man 
any thing— that he has expended $2,000 of his own in 
last twelve years, promulgatins what he cousidered to be 
the truth—that he has a wife and eight children, all be- 
lievers in his faith—they Ive on a small farm in New 
Hampshire, N. X. 

Mr. M. had very crowded assemblages to listen to him 


kansas recently passed 8 bill to direct payment of their 
own per diem in specie. Gov. Yell sent the vil back ve- 
toed—his objections being, that other oficers ol govern- 
ment were compelled to receive current notes and he 
knew not why there should be a distinction in favor of 
members of the legislature. They were by no means 
convinced however, and passed the bill by a cons:itutiou- 


N. P. Wirus has become part proprietor of the Bro- 
ne John, and will bereafier be ils gulu and permanent 
editor. 


Rep River. A flood, ten feet higher than that of 
1840, and higher than any known to the present inbati 
tants, has swept over the banks ol this stream al done 
immense damage. More than a mile of new raft has 
already been formed by it, obstructing the nn vizntiog. 
Many lives have been lust, and much stock. Bei wees 


5 and 600 bales of cotton flvated off. 


vil. 

The largest cargo that ever cleared at the Charleston 

custoin house, Was on beard the Br. ship United King- 

doin, capt. Batreloy, Viz —3,533 bales cotton, 25 bbls. tal- 

low, and 11 bales dry goods. Cuurleston Putriot. 
At New York there 18 8 (air de.nand, and prices firmer. 
At Charleston the Sales of the week ending 11th inst. 

amounted to 9,000 buga, at slight reductions prices rang- 


ing from 43 tu 84 fur Upland, and 13 tọ 34 for Sea Is 


Stocks. New York 7's have gone np to 3013: New 
York city 5's 873: Kentucky bonds 87; Ohio 6's 68; Illi 


Potomac AQUEDUCT. J. J. Abert, colonel of the corps 
nois bunds 201; Indiana 214.223. | 


of Tupographical Engineers, in his late report to the se- 
cretary of war, states that the aqueduct across the Puto-| A N. York paper +ays, “we copied a paragraph some 
mac, which continues ine Chesapeake and Ohio canal | days since from hompson’s Bank Note Reporier, stat 
to Alexandria, is in such n sine of furwardness that no ing that the heavy holders of discredited sta'e stoc 
doubt is entertained that the water may be let into 1 du- | were corresponding with each other, collecting the opine 
ring this year. The whole of tne piers and abutments ions of the ablest lawyers in the country, with @ vie w (0 
have been completed; also ihe frame work to sustain the | instituting suits against the states, and agaist individual 
canal trunk. citizens, on dishonored state bonds, and that they ha 

; sentan agent to England. Jt is now said in a morning 

Retrencument. A committee of the Massachusetts | paper that John A. Parker, formerly president of | 
house of representatives, have reported iu favor ot re-| Wool Growers’ bank, 1s that agent.” 3 
ducing the salary uf the governor irom $3,606 ta 82.500; At Philadelphia Pennsylvania 68 4875; Philadelphia 
of the chief justice of the supreme court from $3,500 to | 5s 92; at Baltimore—Maryland 6's 43; 5's 35; Balun 
83,000; associate justices frum 83,000 to 82,500; &c., | city 6's 49. 

&c. ‘The aggregate reduction proposed, 18 about 30,000 
dollars. Tue Jews. The restoration of the family of Ierael 

A bill has passed the legislature of Arkansas, reducing seems to be going on, In Hamburg there are said o be 
the salary of the governor to $1,800. secretary of state to 7000 of the tribe. The senate of that city have ad p'e 
$600; treasurer and auditor to 8800 euch; supreme | a law, allowing an Israelite henceforth to hold real esti 
judges to 81.500, and circuit jrdges to $1,000 per year; and to reside in any part of the republic. He retoture 
ae the daily pay of the members of the legislature tu they were restricted to a cer tain section. 

Bs. : 

Bills have been reported in the Maryland house of de- THE e Corron FACTORY. Monte eer 
legates which propose to reduce the salaries of all the county, Mae and, pga burnt down fast at ploy? 
othcers ot the state. The report trom the retrenching | me e 1 01 are thereby thrown out of emP 
committee is accumpamed by a statement, according to mont in the dead of winter: 
which, if their prop €t be adopted, prerent expenses of] The American Mediterranean equadron hog been Te 
vavern men! to the umount ut 453,615 will be reduced to moved from its old station, Port Muhon, to Geviva, muré 


$13,600. Nay, they propose to be able to suve the slate | removic, without, it is said, any apparent equivalent. 


Liverpool dates of 19th December, say, during the 
last two days 13 000 bales were sold prices unchanged, 


Latest—ty_ the North America. Liverpool, January 
gi. Sales of the week ending the Gih—23.970 bales; 
impure 9.581 hales. Prices 83 to 12d; 7,060 Uplands 33 
to di; 10 400 New Orleans 4 toT. 3,800 bales Ameri- 
can taken on speculation. Markets healthy—demand 


last dates trom there. A force of 1.500 men and women 
had started from Vera Cruiz, to join the besievers. The 
English commander of the war sicamer Montezuma, 
resigned and had left the Mexican service. ‘The Mexi- 
can forces, were said to be sickly, dispirited, and dis- 
persing. An intercepted letter gave ihe Yucatanians in- 
formation that it was a trensonable action of general 
Lemas, their commander-in-chief, by which the Mext- 
cans obtajoed the Yucatan ficet at Laguna, and also one 
of the eminences near the city of Campeachy, now oc- 
cupied by their forces. Lemas ed. 


DeaTus during the last week in the eny of New York, 

136, of which 21 were by consumption. In Philadelphia. 

122, of winch 44 were under two years of age, aud 16 
werg of Cunsuniption. 

MeF 


pieady. 
CaMPEACRY, was atill beeeiged by the Mexicans at the 
i 
f 
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The packet ship Burgundy arrived at New York 
on the 19th with Havre dates to the 16th of January; 
and the steamer Acadia at Boston on the same even- 
ing with Liverpool dates to the 4th of February. 

The Great Western was to sail from Bristol for N. 
York, Feb. 11, to touch at Madeira. The Cunard 
mail packets are officially advertised, for the ensuing 
three months, to leave Liverpool on the 4th, and Bos- 
ton on the Ist of each month, in conformity with the 
former arrangement. . 

The East india mail due at London on Feb. 4th 
had not been yet received, and the latest dates froin 
the east are, Singapore Oct. 20;Canton 4th Oct; Bom- 
bay Ist Dec; Cape 5th Nov; Mauritius 13th Oct.; Cal- 
cutta 18th Nov. 

Another fine steamship has been added to the Li- 
verpool, Halifax, and Boston line, called the Hiber- 
nia, and to be commanded by captain Judkins, re- 
cently of the Columbia. She is 1350 tons burthen, 
and has engines of 300 horse power each. Her sa- 
loon on deck is 40 feet by 19. 

The packet ships Ashburton and Stephen Whit- 
ney arrived at Liverpool from New York, January 
29, the former in 18 and the latter in 15 days, con- 

veying New York papers to the 14th. 
he steamer Britannia, which left Boston Jan- 
uary 1, arrived at Liverpool on the evening of the 
15th, in 14 days and 6 hours. She carried out the 
news of the mutiny of the Somers, and the packet 
that of the affair of Monterey, both of which affairs 
make a conspicuous figure in the London papers. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Finances. The following exhibit affords the offi- 
cial decrease of the annual revenue. ' 

On the year there is a decrease— 


In the customs, of . . J £834,375 
Excise, o ‘ ; . 4,172,614 
Stamps, of 8 . š ‘ 218,346 
Taxes, of ; a š ; ‘ 209,319 
Crown lands, of 5 è ‘ 29,000 

£2,454,554 
There is an increase— 

In the Post office, o . £150,000 
Miscellaneous, of ‘ 481,673 

And there is the two quarters’ 

Property tak 571,056 
— — 1,202,729 
£1,251,825 


This is the real deficiency in the revenue of the 

` year; but it is reduced by a God-send, as imprest and 

other moneys, £157,283, and repayment of advances 
£171,912. 

But the quarter exhibits a still more gloomy state 


of things. 

In the customs their is a decrease £581,185 
Excise, of ; e x ; A 717,262 
Stamps, of 5 R 8 š 56,763 
Taxes, of . ; è ; ; 23,847 


Crown lands ; ‘ ; i 95000 
41,388, 057 
There is an increase 
In the Post office, of ; £14,000 
Miscellaneous, of 5 6, 485 
And there is the quarter’s pro- 
perty tax . . . 257,212 
—— 27,697 
Making the real deficiency in the re- 
venue of the quarter . 1,110,360 


But there is deducted besides 
of imprest . . 480, 910 
And repayments of advances 89, 388 
Vol. XIII—S:u. 26. 
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The picture of the finances, as shown by the last 
quarter’s revenue, had at first excited a feeling of gen- 
eral gloom in commercial circles. But the conside- 
ration that the operation of the income tax Jaw had 
but hardly if at all commenced served to alleviate 
apprehensions, and no serious impression was made 
upon the stocks; their rise was checked but there was 
no falling off. 


Bank of England. Quarterly Average of the week- 
ly liahilities and assets of the bank of England, from 
the 8th of Oct. 1842, to the 31st of Dec. 1842;— 

Liabilities. Assets. 

Cireulat'n 419,230,000 Securt’s, £20,560,000 


Deposits, 9,063,000 Bullion, 10, 330,000 
£28, 293.000 430,890, 000 


Money was very abundant in London. The Bank 
of England had upwards of 411, 000.000 in. its vaults, 
or more than one half the amount of the circulation. 

The cottun market was in a very depressed state, 
owing to the enormous amounts forwarded. 


Parliament. Previous to the meeting of parliament 
strong indications had been given out from sources 
whose opinions were entitled to confidence, that the 
ministry were about to bend before the storm of the 
corn law agitation, and had in view some radical mo- 
dification which would avert the ultraism of the agi- 
tators, and preserve as far as consistent witha wise 
and moderate change, all the principles of conserva- 
tism. These expectations have been futile as yet. 

The following circular was in the mean while sent 
to all the supporters of sir Robert Peel's government: 

“Whitehall, Jan. 4. 


Sin-! take the liberty of informing you, that tbe | 


meeting of parliament having been fixed for Thurs- 
day, the 2d of February, public business of impor- 
tance will be brought forward without delay. I beg 
to express an earnest hope that it may be consistent 
with your convenience to be in attendance at the open- 
ing of the session. I have the honor, etc. 
ROBERT PEEL.” 
THE QUEEN’SPEECH. 

“My lords and gentlemen.—We are*commanded by 
her majesty to ucquaint you that her majesty reccives 
from ail princes and states, assurances of a friendly dis- 
position towards this country, and of an earnest desire to 
co-operate with her majesty in the maintenaace of gen- 
eral peace. 

“By the treaty which her majesty has concluded with 
the United States of America, Aaby the adjustment ot 
those differences which from long continuance, had en- 
dangered the preservation of peace, her majesty trusis 
that the amicable relations of the two countries have been 
confirmed, 

„The increased exertions which, by the liberality of par- 
liament, her najestv was enabled to make for the termina- 
tion of hostiliues with China have been eminently success- 


fol 

“The skill, valor, and discipline of the naval and mili- 
tary forces employed upon this service, have been must 
conspicuous, and have led to the conclusion of peace 
upon the terms proposed by her majesty. 

“Her majesty rejoices in the prospect that by the free 
access which will be opened to the principal marts of that 
populous and extensive empire, encouragement will be 
given tothe commercial enterprise of her people. 

“As soon as the ratifications of the treaty shall have 
been exchanged, it will be laid before vou. 

“In concert with her allies, her majesty has succeeded 
in obtaining for the christian population of Syria, an es- 
tablishment of a system of administration which they 
were entitled to expect from the engagements of the sul- 
tan, and from the good faith of this country. 

“The difference fur some time existing between the 
Turkish and Persian governments, had recently led to 
acts of hostility; but as each ot these states has accepted 
the joint mediation of Great Britain and Russia, her ma- 
jesty entertains a confident hope that their mutual rela- 
tions will be speedily and amicably adjusted. 

“Her majesty has concluded with the emperor of Rus. 
sia a treaty uf commerce and navivation, which will 
be laid before you. Her mujesty regards this treaty with 
great satisfaction, as the foundation for increased inter- 
course between her majesty’s subjects and those of the 
emperor. , 

Her majesty is happy to inform you that complete 
success has attended the recent military operauon in 
Afighanietan. er 

“Her majesty has the greatest satisfaction in recording 
the high sense of ‘the ability with which those operations 
have been directed, and of ihe constancy and valor which 
have been manifested by the European native forces. 

“The superiority of her majesty’s arms has been es- 
tablished by decisive victories on the ecenes of former 
disasters; the complete liberation of her majesty's sub- 


— 


jects who were held in captivity, and for whom her ma- 
jesty has felt the deepest interest. has been eficcted. We 
are commanded by fet majesty to inform you that it has 
not been deemed advisable to continue the oecupation 
by a military force of the countries io the westward of 
the Indus.” 

“Gentlemen of the house of commons—Her minjesty 
has directed the estimates for the ensuing year to be 
laid before you. 

“Such reductions have been made in the amount of 
the naval and military force as have been deemed com- 
patible, under present circumstances, with the efficient 
performance of the public service throughout the ex- 
tended empire of her majesty. 

“My lords and gentemen—Her majesty regrets the di- 
minished receipts ſroin some of the ordinary sources of the 
revenue. 

“Her majesty fears that it must be in part attributed to 
the reduced consumption of many articles, caused by 
that depression of the manufacturing industry of the 
country which has so long prevailed, and which her ma- 
jesty hus so deeply lamented. 

“In considering. however, the present state of the re- 
venue, her majesty is aseured that you will bear in mind 
thut it has been materially affected by the extensive re- 
ductions in the Import duties, which received your sanc- 
tion during the last session of parliament, and that 
little progress has been hitherto made in the collection’ 
of these taxes which were impore for the purpose of 
supplying the deficiency from that and other causes. 

“He: majesty feels confident that the future produce of 
the revenue will be sufficient io meet every exigency of 
the public service. 

Jer majesty commands us to acquaint you that her ma- 
jesty derived the u!most gratification from the loyalty and 
affectionate attachment to her majesty which were mani- 
fested on the occasion of her majesty's visit to Scotland. 

‘Her majesty regrets that in the course of last year the 
public peace in some of the manufacturing districts was 
seriously disturbed, and the lives and property of her 
majesty’s subjects were endangered by tumultuous assem- 
blazes and acts of open violence. The ordinary law, 
promptly enforced, was sufficient for the effectual repres- 
sion of these disorders. Her maray confidently relies 
upon its efficacy, and upon the zealous support of her loyal 
and peaceable subjects for the maintenance of tranquility. 

We are commanded by her majesty to acquaint you 
that measures connected with the improvement of the 
law, and with various questions of domestic policy, will 
be submitted for your consideration. 

“Her majesty confidently relies on your zealous en- 
deavor to promote the public welfare, and fervently prays 
that the favor of Divine Providen: e may direct and pros- 
pe d your counsels, and make them conducive to the hap- 
piness and contentment of the people.” 

British Corn Laws. Wilmer’s News Letter of the 
Sth February says— 

The proceedings of parliament, which has just as- 
sembled for the despatch of business, are watched with 
the utmost interest, and canvassed with the greatest 
freedom. A good deal of hope rests upon the belief 
that the Corn Laws will be repealed; but the general 
opinion now is that they will not be altered in the 
slightest degree. 

The European Times says that the general opin- 
ion which prevailed some time back, that the govern- 
ment were about to adopt a more liberal commercial 
policy, had received a check within the preceding 
fortnight. In the house of commons, on the 2nd inst. 
sir Robert Peel, in the debate on the address, said he 
did not intend to make any change this session in the 

rovision and corn laws. He still retained, he said, 
his belief of the superiority of the sliding scale over 
a fixed duty, but he was not so wedded to any Jaw as 
to support it when it failed to answer its purpose.— 
All laws were subject to change and must be accom- 
modated to the circumstances of the times. But as 
far as this session is concerned, he did not intend, and 
would resist any attempt at altering the corn-law of 
the last session. 

Mr. Villiers gave notice that he would onan early 
day, move for an inquiry into the present corn laws, 
with a view to their total and immediate repeal. 


The anti-corn law league have been holding meet- 
ings, collecting subscriptions, and enforcing their 
views during the last month in almost every large town 
throughout the kingdom. On the north side of the 
Tweed (Scotland) they were enthusiastically receiv- 
ed. The ‘‘demonstrations” at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow were excelled by those during the present week 
at Manchester and Liverpool. In London and the 
neighborhood, the meetings of the same body have 
been numerous and successful. 

The league have already received contributions ex- 
eeeding £42,000 from the principal towns in the 
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kinedom, exclusive of London, where a large sum Is | 
already subscribed— Ireland, and about fifty places 


the const of Africa. for the purpose of suppressing the 
slave trade. We did not accept the detachment of that 
naval force as an equivalent for any right which we 
claimed; vet still we thought tha: for a creat country like 
the United States to take that step with us on the coast 
of Africa, although the power of visitation is limited nn- 
der the treaty in such case, although we claim no right 
to visit slavere bona fide American. and the right is to be 
exercised by vessels of the United Stares—we thought it 
I suy, a step in advance towards the ulimate suppre sstog 
gine slave trade to accede to the proposiion of the U. 
States. 


hut in acceding to that we have not abandoned our claims 
in the slightest degree, nor did it ever make any part of 


sailing under the American flag, be really what she 
teens to be. Inthe admirable desatch of my noble friend. 
in England not yet called upon. 


dated the 20th December, 1841, he wrote thus—“The 
Mr. Drummond, private secretary to Sir. R. Peel, | undersigned apprehends, however, that the richt of 
was shot in the vicinity of Charing Cross. on the 10th 1 dh e sh sd mente ion 0 5 „ 

apres of the vessel, but also extends tothe obiect of the voy- 

; e ourse v ; w f eas 

uit He died in the course of Ave daya afterwards | ae and ie nate the eoran theme pee of 
1 ’ a P the British cruisers is to ascertain whether the vessels 
Scotland. Jtappears that McNaughton mistook Mr. they meet with are realy American or not. The right assert- 
Drummond for Sir R. Peel, whom he intended to ed has, in truth, no resemblance to the rizht of search, 
have made his victim. Opinions are various as to either in principle or practice. T issimply a risht to sa- 
his insanity. He had been arraigned for trial, and | 'sfy the party, who has a legitimate interest in Knowing 
plead not guilty; but the trial was postponed by con- the truth, that the vessel actually ig hat her colors an- 
sent of the attorney general. nounce. Tam surprised the United States should con- 


In the house of commons, the address in reply to 
the queen was moved by Viscount Courtney. and se- 
conded by Mr. W. P. S. Mills, Mr. C. Wood follow- 
ed, and alluded particularly to the American treaty, 
and to the question of search, as it is spoken of in 
the president's annual message. Sir Robert Peel's 


States, (delivered in the house of commons on the 
first night of the session, Feb. 2), discloses the 
sore point of British exception to the president’s late 
message, and the chief cause of their furious exas- 
perafion manifested against it in all their journals. 


Whatever, Sir Robert may say, and however he 
may interpret the treaty, there is but one sentiment 
in this country on the subject, whether he chooses to 
call it visit or search, and that is, that every such act 

done towards an American vessel, is done at the 
perilof the officer and the responsibility of his go- 
vernment. There is no occasion therefore for any 
such pretension to assume the importance of being 
a subject of even discussion, much less of treaty or 
convention between America and Great Britain. 
Whenever she shal} presume to carry the pretension 
into execution. other than diplomatic arguments wil! 
test its validity and settle al! cavil. 

In the house of lords, the address was moved by 
the earl of Powis, and seconded by the carl of Eg- 
linton. The marquis of Lansdowne followed, and 
made some exceptions to parts of the speech, and 
certain points of ministerial policy. He found fault 
with the American treaty, in regard both tothe 
boundary, and the question of search. He alluded 
also in terms of censure to the corn Jaws of the last 
session. and toa passage of the speech relating to 
the affairs of China. The duke of Wellington re- 
plied, on all the points, both speakers complimenting 
in high terms Lord Ashburton, and the duke express- 
ing the opinion that the arrangement he had made 
was “most satisfactory to the country.“ Lord 
Brougham followed, in vindication of the American 
treaty, which he considered not only satisfactory but 
of great importance to the interests of the country, 
and to the interests of mankind at large. Hedwelt 
also at length on the question of search and on the 
affairs of the east. The earl of Auckland, lord 
Colchester, lord Ashburton, and several others fol- 
lowed in the debate, which was continued until three 
o’clock in the morning. The address was agreed to 
and ordered to be printed. 

The duke of Wellington gave notice that on the 
14th he should submit a motion for the thanks of the 
house to the naval and military officers and inen en- 
gaged inthe service in China—and on the l6th, a 
hke motion in regard to the officers and troops con- 
cerned in the military operations in the East Indias, 
including the governor general. He stated that in 
the meantime the papers relating to the transactions 
in those countries would be laid on the table. 


Extract from sir Robert Peels speceh on the 2d February. 

I rejoice that the lion. gentleman has given me an op- 
portunity of making some observations on the late mes- 
sage of the President of the United States. The sincere 
and honcst desire I have always entertained for the main- 
tenance of a good understanding between this country 
and the United States, and the spirit in which J have ai- 
ways spoken of America, makes it a doubly painful du- 
ty to me to have to refer io tiat inessage, which, [ am sor- 
ry to say, does not give a correct account of the negoti- 
ations relative to the right to visit. Perhaps I may do 
right to confirm what the honorable gentleman has said, 
that there is nothing more distinct than the right of visit is 
from the right of search Search is a belligerent right, 
and is not to be exercised in the time of peace except when 
it has been conceded by treaty. ‘The rigtit of search ex- 
tends not only to the vessel, but to the cargo also. The 
right of visit is quite d'stinct from this, though the two are 
offen confounded. The right of search, with respect to 
American vessels, we entirely and utterly disclaim; nay 
more, if we knew that an American vessel were turnish- 
ed with all the materials requisite tor the slave trade—it 
we knew that the decks were prepared to receive hun- 
dreds of human beings within a space in which lite is 
almost impossible, sull we should be bound to let thar 
American vessel pass on. But the right we claim, is to 
know whether a vessel pretend ing to be American, and 
hoisting the American flag, be bona fide Americun.— 
(Hear, hear.) . 

We claim the right to know wherber a grievous wrong 
has not been offered tothe America Hur; to knew, tos 
instance, whether a Portuguese or Brazilian echooner, 


M. 


test this, considering the many sinall states by which 
they are sutrounded, and how easily their revenue might 
he injured if it could once be established as H Hue. 
thata foreign vessel might become exempt from visia- 
tion by hoisting any parucular flag. (Hear.) 

Wish auch a principle recosmsed, neither the revenue 


nor the commerce ot the United States could be safe for 
reply to that part respecting the treaty with the U. {an instant. 


But I know that the United States do liber- 
‘ally exercise the riglit in the seas adjacent to their own 
const; | know that if a Mexicun vessel were to hoist the 
Briish flag under suspicious circums:ances. the United 
States would not hesitate to exercise the right of expos- 
ing the frand; and, knowing this, I nm the more sur- 
l prised at the claim now setup by the president of tne 
Uned States. Therefore, sir, it will be my duty, in the 
face of the public, expressing deep regret that there 
‘should appenr ta be any d:flerence of opinion on this 
topic. explicitly to deciare that we have not waived one 
the principles contended fur by my noble friend (the earl 
of Aberdeen) in his despatch of December, 1541; and it 
is further my duty to declare that the desparch has re- 
inained to the present hour unavswered by the govern- 
ment of the Unied States. I know, I tank. ioo weil 
what is the ability and what the keenness of a secreta- 
ry of state in the United States, to believe that if doc- 
trines so important as those advanced in the despatch 
could be questioned, it would have been permitted to re- 
main fourteen months unanswered and unacknowledg- 
ed, had it been thought wise to contest those principies. 
(Hear hear.) 


And, sir, with respect to this right of search, that not 
bell gerent butconventional right whichis used by one 
| power for the purposes of humanity, to check the traffic 
in slaves, J am bound to sa that, even on that point.! 
'am surprised at the determination with which the United 
States refuse that mutual right. (Hear, hear.) Tam now 
‘speaking of that right of search, which, by the trenties 
with the great powers of Europe, by treaty with France 
and other states, is mutually conceded by parties desirous 
‘to prevent effectually the trafic in siaves—a right to 
search vessels belonging to cach country which is a party 
‘to the treaty, detected in the act of carrying on this trade. 
For. in the year 1824, a convention, I say, was signed in 
this country, by Mr. Rush, the minister of the United 
States, almost at the instigation of America, which p'o- 
ſessed the urmostQesire to put an end ta the s'ave trade. 
A convention, I say, was signed y Mr. Rush, with 
‘Mr. Husk'sson, which did mutually coucede the right of 
search; thut is to say, which enabied vessels of war, of 
the Unites States and Great Britain respectively, to ex- 
ercise, uncer certain stipulations that very nghtofsearch 
Ingninst warch such a clamor is now raised in a neigh- 
bering country. (Hear. hear, hear.) 
irejected by the senate of the U ied Sates, not on the 
igropnd uf an objection to the right fenen. but because 
the right of search extended tothe constof America. and 
the United States objected to the right of search being 


„exercised in the immediate newhborheod of the coast ofi d 


America, alleging thatit was not necessary for the sup- 

pression of the slave trade. ‘The senate of the United 
(States omitted the coast of America, and Mr. Canning 
refused to ratify the treaty in consequence of that omis- 
sion; but if Mr. Canning had allowed the coast of Amc- 
nea to he omitted from the treaty, at this moment a con- 
vention authorising the right of search would have been 
in force with respect tothe U. States. 

Sir, I hope that those who buve contended with so 
much vehemence in the legislative chamber of France 
against the maintenance of treaties framed in the pure 
spirit of humanity, ard who quote the example of the 
Inte States, will refer to that convention, and see that 
the United States themselves were among the first to per- 
mit that conventional right of search. (Loud cries 
“hear.”) There must be some great misunderstanding 
upon this suhject; but considering the importance of 
maintaining this nght—a right not peculiar to Eilan nd 
considering that we are contending for a right which is 
the only security against fraud, ogaiast the grossest 
abuses by parties interested in tins iniquitous traffic, con- 
sidering that we ate now the advocutes of a principle 
necessary for the interests and security of all maritime 
nations—it is my duty to state in the face of the house 
of commons, that the claim to that right of visitation con- 
tended for in the despatchof Lord Aberdeen has not been 
relinquished; that on this subject there was made no con- 
cession whatever, and that to the principles laid down in 
the despatch of Lord Aberdeen we adhere at this mo- 
ment. (Cheers from both sides of the house.) 


With respect to the treaty which we have entered into 
with the United States, in signing that treaty we consi- 
der that we have abandoned no right of visitation. We 
did not understand from the United States that they en- 
tered into that treaty with any engagement from us to 
Abandon the right to visitation, Which is not necessarily 
connected with the question of the slave trade. We 
shongit thatit was a step in advance when the United 
States professed a readiness to detach a naval furce to 
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‘That treaty was | 


our intention, during the controversy, to abandon the 
right to which we lay claim in the despatch I have men- 
toned. (Hear, hear, hear.) We have not eontented 
ourselves, sir, with leaving this fact to become known by 
u declaration in this house; but since the appearance of 
the president’s message, we have taken an opportunity 
of intumating to the United States the constructon we 
place on the treaty. (Cheers) I trust, sir, that I have 
said enough ta satisfy the house on this point; I truss, 
alro. that although compelled to avow a material ditte- 
rence of opinion between the two governments upon 
this particular question, I have stared this difference of 
opinion with the respect which I wish to mainan to- 
. the high authoriues of the United States. (Hear, 
ear.) 

[A despatch from the American minister in London 
Mr. Everett, in reference to the above spec:h and dated 
at London, February 3d, was laid befure congress on 
the 234.) 

Lord Palmerston expressed his intention of bringing 
the American treaty before the house by a specific mo- 
tion. The address was nnanimously voted, and the com 
mittee ordered to report it. Sir Robert Peel breugn' up 
the papers connected with the Arherican treaty, which 
were ordered to lie un the table. 

FRANCE. 

Meeting of the Chambers. The chambers assem- 
bled on the 9th January. The present French min- 
istry formed October 29, 1840, is composed as fol. 
lows, viz: Marshal Soult, president of the council 
and minister of war; M. Guizot, minister of foreign 
alſairs; M. Martin (du Nord) minister of justice and 
public worship; Admiral Duperre, minister ol ma- 
rine and colonies; Count Duchatel, minister of the 
interior; M. Cunin Gridaine, minister of commerce 
and agriculture: M. Teste, minister of public works; 
M. Villemain (Peer,) minister of public instruction; 
M. Lacave Laplagne, minister of finance. The pre- 
liminary draughting of the royal address is said to 
have been entrusted to M. Villemain. 

On the 9th January, the king opened the eession of 
the chambers with the following speech— 


Messieurs the peers and deputies:—The affection and 
sympathy of F.ance have sustained me. With a heart 
still bleeding but full of confidence in your devotion, in 
calling on you myselt to resume vour labors, Jam desi- 
rous of completing now, that which grief compelled me 
to leave unfinished at the commencement of your last 
session. You have alrendy done nuch for the safety 
and the future fortunes of France. I thank you in her 
name. Whatever may be the troubles of me and mine, 
we will devote te her service all that Gud may give us of 
strength and of hile. 


Favored by order and by peace, the national prœperi- 
ty, evinced inthe rapid increase of the pubic revenue. 
evelopes itself beyond our most sanguine hopes. ‘The 
certain predominance of law is the surest pledge of the 
welfare of all, as the power of the sta e and the convie · 
ion generally felt, that the laws wiil be strictly execut 
ed, render recourse to their severity less frequentiv ne 
ceesary. 

I feel confident that our prosperity will continue with 
out interruption or obstacle. My relations with forega 
powers continue pacific and frendiy. 

The good e between the different powers 
has confirmed peace inthe east, and bronght about in 
Syria the re establishment of a government adapted lo 
their religions faith aud their wishes. 

I deplore the troubles which have recently agitated 
Spain. In my relations with the Spanish monarchy. 
have only had in view the protection of our leguimate 
interest, the observance towarda the Queers Isabella H. 
of a sincere fnendship, and to give to the rights of hu- 
manity, that succor and respect which honors the name 
of France. 

By taking possession of the Marquesas Islands, I 
have obtained for cur navigators in those distant %88, 
a support and a refuge of which the necessity has tor 8 
long time been felt. l 

Thenks to the persevering efforts of our hrave army, 
our dominion in Algeria becomes every where erable 
and respected. The vigilance and order of the governe 
ment will complete the work so gloriously prosecuted by 
our soldiers. 

I have recommended negoti itions with different states, 
which will have the eflect of giving vigor to our agfleu 
ture, comme: ce, and industry, and of procuring addiliou- 
al facilities to our national interests, l 

The laws on finances and sundry projects of law, in- 
tended to produce important improvements in our kgs. 
lation and administration, will be immediately present 
to you. 
entlemen, the world is at peace France is free. ge. 
tive and happy. l have had and shall have to my last 
day, the desire to insure these benefits to my county. 
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It is with your constant an i loyal assistance that I have 
thus far succeeded. You will assist me in maintaining, 
in consummating our common work. It will be for all, 
the most desirable recompense and the only consolation, 
for which I can henceforward hope. 
T Fivayces. In the chamber of deputies on the 12th 
Jan. the minister of finance presented an estimate of the 
receipts and expenditures for 1844, (che fiscal year end- 
ing in 1844, we presume, )the former amounting to 1247 
millions of francs, and the latter to 1281 millions— 
showing an anticipated deficit of about 33 millions. 
These for ordinary expenses. The extraordinaries 
are expected to swell the deficit to about 77 millions. 
In making the financial statement. which was of con- 
siderable length, the minister adduced arguments to 
prove that the state of the country was most pros- 
rous, and declared there was every reason to be- 
lieve that a further progressive improvement in the 
revenue would take place. 
Suvaar. The minister of commerce also presented 
- the sugar bill. It enacts that September 4, 1844, the 
» manufacture of home-made sugar of every discription 
shall cease in France, and that a sum of forty millions 
shall be paid the manufacturers by way of indem- 
nity, in proportion to the quantities they may have 
manufactured during the two last seasons The 
mode and period of payment are specified in the arti- 
cles. Í Galignani. 

In discussing the address to the king on the 31st 
Jan. upon a division on the Syrian question, the min- 
istry were placed in a critical position by having 
been defeated by a majority of three votes; and at 
the latest accounts an amendment offered by M. 
Chastellous Laubat was pending which it was sup- 
posed would decide their fate. Mr. Guizot declared 
emphatically on the next day after his defeat, that he 
would not open any negotiations for the modification 
of the treaties of 1831 and 1833, until he saw fair 

rospects of obtaining that modification from Eng- 
and by a common accord, and with success. 

After alluding to the abandonment by the French 
governmentof the treaty of 1841, he said he thought 
the execution of the treaties of 1831 and 1833 
should be maintained, and that this was a question 
of good faith. He said that the government would 

reserve its liberty of action and its responsibility. 
t would receive with respect the opinion of the 
chambers and the wishes of the nation. But if we 
are asked for more than the dignity of the country 
and the national interests demand, all we can do is 
to refuse. The debate had not concluded when the 
last express left Paris. 
DEBTS OF THE GOVERNMENTS, 
WITH THE PROPORTION BORROWED IN LONDON, DIS- 
TINGUISHING THOSE WHICH HAVE FAILED: 
Date of Lon- Due in Lon- 


* — — 
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don loans. don. Total debt. 

Austria 1832 43,500,000 E80, 000, 000 
Belgium 1832 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Brazils 1824-5-9 6,000,000 15.500,000 
Cuba í 1835 450,450 450,450 
Denmark 1822-5 3,500,000 16,000,000 
France 191,893,053 
Holland 1831 500,000 100 000,000 
Naples 1824 2 500,000 20.000.000 
Prussia 1820 3,800,000 29 000,000 
Russia 1822 3,500,000 50, 000,000 


— i 


Total continuing to pay 427, 750.450 


4506, 843,503 


Buenos Ayres 1824-7 1,000,000 9,000,000 
Chili 1833 1,000,000 6,000,000 
Columbia 1822-4 6,750,000 8,100,000) 
Greece 1824-33 5, 143,750 5,143,750 
Guadalaxara 1825 600,000 608, 000 
Guatemala 1825 167,000 867.000 
Mexico 1824-5 6,400,000 16,400,000 
Peru 1822-5 1,816,000 5,000,000 
Portugal 1823536 9.835, 300 19.086.122 
Poyais 1822 260,000 200 000 
Spain acknowledged 25,440,000 89,600,000 
„ = notacknowledged 51,300,000 202,030,000 
Total bankrupt £59,352.050  £157,996,872 
, 27,750,450 506.843,503 
£25,102,500 £664 740,375 

(N. F. Herald. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
John McElvain, to be marshal of the U. States for 
the district of Ohio. 


PRESIDENTIAL. General Cass, has met with a 
very cordial reception from persons of all political 
erties in the west, on his return from his mission in 
zur ope, especially in Cincinnati. The report of his 
ha ing intended to remove to that city, is untrue.— 
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He will reside at Detroit, Michigan. He arrived at 
the latter city on the 15th inst. and was received with 
every demonstration of respect. 

Henry Clay returned to New Orleans from his visit 
to Mobile, on the 7th instant, having been entertained 
with unbounde d hospitality and kindness. 


NATIONAL PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTION. The anti- 
whig members of the legislature of Maryland have 
recommended the first Monday in May, 1844, as the 
day for the meeting of a national convention for the 
nomination of candidates for the presinency and vice 
presidency. 


WHIG PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTION. Proceedings of 
a meeting of the whig members of congress. Ata meet- 
ing of the whig members of the senate and house of 
representatives of the United States, held in the sen- 
ate chamber on Saturday evening, the 18th February, 
1843, for the purpose of considering the propricty of 
holding a national convention to nominate candidates 
to be supported by the whig party at the next elec- 
tion of president and vice president of the U. States, 
Bichard H. Bayard, of Delaware, was called to the 
chair, and Alexander H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, and 
John C. Clark, of New York were appointed secre- 
taries. 

Mr. Tallmadge, of New York, on behalf of a joint 
committee appointed at a previous meeting to consi- 
der what measure should be adopted, made a report 
which having been discussed and amended, was unan- 
imously adopted. The report is in the following 
words, viz: 

‘Whereas the expediency of holding a national 
convention for the nomination of candidates for pre- 
sident and vice president has been suggested by the 
whigs in various parts of the union; and it having 
been referred by them to the whig members of con- 
gress to designate the time and place of holding said 
convention: therefore 

“Resolved, The the whig members of congress, 
concurring in the expediency of the proposed con- 
vention, and yielding to the wishes expressed that 
they should designate the time and place, do respect- 
fully recommend that a whig national convention for 
the nomination of candidates for president and vice 

resident of the United States be held at the city of 

altimore on Wednesday, the 3d day of May, 1844; 
and that the said convention be composed of dele- 
gates from the respective states equal to the number 
of senators and representatives of each state in the 
congress of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, it 
was 

“Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be signed by the chairman and secretaries, and pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer and other whig 


papers.” 
RICHARD H. BAYARD, chairman. 
Avex. H. H. Stuart, 


Joun C. CLARK, ? secretaries. 


— 


STATE DEBTS. 


In the Register of the 11th, page 370, we introduc- 


ed some reflections on the subject of American 
credit.“ A consideration of the same theme has led 


of course to the topic which at this moment engages 


more of public attention in this country than any 
other, and on which we claim a brief space in this 
number. 


We maintain that the credit of the general govern- 
ment could not reasonably be, that it in fact was not 


and is not, questioned, notwithstanding the recent fai- 
lure of its agent in Europe to obtain a single bid 
fora trifling loan. Its resources were well known 


to be ample to command the money for any amount 
of expenditures which, either in peace or war, it 


had thought proper to incur. Those resources had 
been repeatedly tested, and never failed. That they 


could now fail, in a time of perfect peace,of abund- 
ance at home, and of open trade with all the world, 


no man can believe. 


It was the embarassments into which the finances 
of some of the states of the union had fallen, that 
were seized upon and made use of to injnre the credit 
Europeans pretended that they must 
and would identify the state governments with the 
federal government, and consider the failure of any 
one of the twenty-six, as implicating American credit, 
as much as if the general government itself had 


of the nation. 


failed. 


That there was a combination of the capitalists of 
Europe disposed, through the means of thus identify- 
ing the general with the state governments, to co- 
erce the latter into an assumption or at least an en- 
dorsement of the debts of the states, hardly admits 
of adoubt. The fact of the failure to obtain a pet- 
ty loan in any money market in Europe, was strong 
presumptive proof. But letters have recently been 
published, from capitalists, almost avowing the fact. 
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[Lonpon, Ootober 3, 1842. 
To colonel Robinson, &c. : 

Dear sir:—It gives us pleasure to address a few 
lines to you on the subject of our late conversation. 

We greatly regret that you should return to Ame- 
rica without accomplishing the object of your mis- 
sion. It is frustrated by causes over which the ca- 
pitalists of this country and Europe generally have 
no control. 

But we are persuaded you will return with an im- 
pression that no feeling prevails but that of the 
greatest cordiality; and it would give us and others 
much pleasure, if it were in our power to carry your 
wishes into effect. 

The obstacle, as you are aware, is in the shake 
which certain occurrences have given to confidence 
in the securities of America, and feeling a sincere 
interest in its restoration, we hope we may not be 
thought presuming in submitting to your considera- 
tion and through yourself to the general government, 
that no steps could accomplish this more effectually 
than the withdrawal of the bonds which have heen 
unhappily repudiated by some of the states, and by 


j assisting others who really need it to meet their just 


engagements. 

it seems to fall within our province to allude to a 
suggestion which has been elsewhere made, viz:— 
That the federal government should inscribe a suffi- 
cient amount of three per cent. stock as would sa- 
tisfy the interest of the several states in the public 
lands, distributing to each according to their propor- 
tion, but reserving to itself the option to pay those 
states which have bonds out in their own bonds, so 
as to give the holders of such bonds the option of 
surrendering them to the federal government in ex- 
change for their three per cent. stock. And we beg to 
remarkjupon it, that we have no doubt it would be ac- 
cepted here as an honorable and welcome settlement. 

f such a design was thought too extensive, might 
not the federal government issue a three per cent. 
stock to the amount required, of the Mississippi, 
Michigan, Arkansas, Illinois, and Indiana bonds, and 
any other that require help—taking counter security 
from them? 

The amount required would be small, but it would 
accomplish the greatest good to America generally— 
to the states which would thus convert their debt from 
five into three per cents., and to the bond-holders. 

One of the last acts of our legislature was to do 
the same thing for Canada, by assisting with our 
credit to enable them to reduce their interest from 
five to four per cent. 

We shall hail with great pleasure any movements 
that may be made by America to restore her to the 
high position she has enjoyed for so many years in 
the confidence of the world. 

We subscribe ourselves, with much respect, 

i Dear sir, your sincere friends, 

OVEREND, GURNEY & Co. 

Nor were they apparently quite satisfied with this 
measure of injustice towards our republic. To tho 
failure of some of the states to meet immediately 
their engagements, was added, at least by the public 
presses of Europe, all the odium that covld be thrown 
upon the misfortune as well as in some cases the fol- 
lies, of sundry corporations and joint stock associ- 
ations, which in the sudden revolution of bringing a 
whole country down at once from an inflated paper 
currency, to a hard money basis, became inevitable. 
Banks had failed,—British capitalists had suffered to 
some extent as well as ourselves, by their failure,— 
“Brother Jonathan’s honesty,”-—was broadly impli- 
cated,—and something said too about . the 
American government accountable for their unſortu- 
nate speculations, in our bank stocks, as well as state 
stocks. The extent to which this may hereafter be 
pressed by them, may possibly depend upon their suc- 
cess in the attempt to make it responsible for the 
states. They will probably be content to try the latter 
first. 

The idea that Enropeans cannot, as they profess, 
and will not, as they assert, distinguish between our 
general and our state governments, is sheer affecta- 
tion. Republican institutions are not quite so Intri- 
cate that they cannot be made to comprehend them, 
however reluctant they are to be schooled. If they 
revolt at learning of us, they might find something at 
home parallel in all essential particulars to the case 
in question. If the Canton of Bern, for instance, 
were to contract a debt in England, would the capi- 
talists who advanced it, dream of holding the Swiss 
diet responsible for the amount? Some of the mem- 
bers of the German confederation owe considerable 
debts;—do the folks on ’change talk of making the 
whole confederation responsible? Nay, let us go near- 
er home with the analagy;—and appeal to more fa- 
miliar facts. Time was when Scotland and Ireland 
each of them its own legislative authori- 
ies, qualified to enter into financial engagements for 
themselves:—and it is at least within the range of 
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possibilities, if not of probabilities, that one of pea hese really just cause for its sinking to, is beyond! We are aware that the panic which both domes 
may again have. Suppose O'Connell should succeed | question. In fact, the failure of some of the states | tie and foreign enemies of American credit and state 
in carrying his favorite measure for a repeal of the io meet on the instant the payment of the interest |credit have contrived to spread, added to the hosti- 
union, and an Irish parliament were again installed. | due upon their bonds, added to the dispute about the | lity always evinced by a considerable portion of our 
would the London capitalists think of holding the | Mississippi bonds, constituted the main objection to;community agamst undertaking internal zinprove- 
British crown responsible for every pecuniary en- American eredit as well as to state credit in whate- ments, and the fact of the resort to taxation lately by 
gugement that parliament might enter into under his | ver market. the states, all united, availing of the general depres- 
influence? Let them answer. and we will then ans-] It is true that some of the states have very im-|sionof business, reduction of prices, and withdrawal 
wer for the states of the American union,—aye, | prudently extended their obligations beyond their | of credit, have almost destroyed all confidence in the 
every one of them. present means, and involved themselves to an extent | productiveness of the public improvements. There 
So much for the question as between the Europe- that will take lime to emancipate them from. — are at this time, perhaps, few, who believe they wail 
ans and Americans, on this subject. Let us now | That however, is the “head and front of their offend- j ever be productive. We are of those few however. 
view it as a question of our own, in which Europe ing.“ Honest men, and creditable states have often ) Some, of course, we know will never be productive; 
has nothing to say. gone that far, or the world’s history tells us false.— but generally chey will more thon compensate the 
There seems to have been a strange fatality and The fact is, that an inveterate war against the credit | investments made. 
falling into error at home in relation to the true ſea- of the states especially, has been carried on, partly | That confidence should be lost in those works. be- 
tures of this question, the effects of which are far more | by those who wanted to arrest the progress of state | cause they have not been productive, is precipitate 
serious to us, than any fallacy that foreigners may |enterprize and state expenditures,—partly by those folly. The line of trade with which they are intend- 
have imbibed about it. That there is design in spread- who wanted to avail themselves of a deep depression | eq ultimately to be connected as a whole, is hardly 
ing some of these errors, to a given extent, we strong- in the stock market, in order that they might Speeu- jn a single instance as yet completed. Some of the 
ly suspect. It would be difficult otherwise to ac- late npon the public, —and partly by a thoughtless roads, and some of the canals are partially in opera- 
count for the unremitted efforts of a certain widely | body, who, in all communities join in giving any unfor- tion.—hurriedly put in operation, long before they 
distributed publication, issued from New Mork, and, tunate and falling interest, a passing kick down the hill. | were pearly completed, even to the extent they did 
we have reason to suppose, soicly devoted to foreign] All these, we should presume, hase had ample ! operate, —and hence e eee amount charged 
influence, as it is conducted entirely by foreigners | room to gratify their propensities. State stock has | for “repairs,"—which should in fact have been put 
who mee 15 design oſ oe Ne citizens,—we say | fallen low enough in all conscience. It is time to to the account of “construction.” This we know to 
it would be difficult to account for such a publication's | look deliberately at the scene, and enquire, whether 
unceasingly discouraging the idea of fhe sites being the depreciation has not been out of all proportion „ al caaly HP 
ever capable of redeeming themselves from their s the real causes for iU—whether fo: titious circum- where, It takes years to adjust new constructions 
debts, if it were not that they wish, by representing | stances have not been brought to aid the real occa- i i . 
repudiation as enevitable, ta force the lesen sions for apprehension,—and whether the imagi- J this 
ment 10 interfere. nary has not far exceeded any true ground for the subject 


As a specimen of the assurance with which the | panic? The real state of the case ought to be ascer-| An official statement of the total revenue and ex- 
conductors of the publication alluded to attempt to | tained and understood by all,—by debtors and credi- penditures, for eleren years, of the several finished 
pervert the truth and decieve the American people, | tors especially. linee ón the Pennsylvania canals and rallcroada- T10 
one of their late numbers contains a table shewing| In all the publie debates lately, the round sum of miles in length, costing the state 820,653,791 64, for 
the indebtedness of sundry of the Buropesa powers, | $200,000,000 is assumed as being about the amount | construction shows. in that period ' i 
and distiaguishing how much of each debt is due in of state indebtedness. This we think considerably expenditures - V 86 694.206 80 
London, (made out in pounds sterling, observe, with | above the actual sum. Receipt, > e > - o 6.181.624 8l 
which the writer of it is evidently much more fami-| Many details might be adduced to show and prove : J os 
liar than with our doliars,)—and which table. as it that this general estimate carries the real amount 
may be useful to our readers, we insert under the much beyond the maximum, and far beyond the im- 
foreign head in this number of the Register. On in- mediately pressing maximum of state debts. 
troducing it, and it would appear that that is the ob-] We cannot command the time at this moment to 
ject for inserting it, it is paraded as proof positive of! hunt up, and probably would not be able to tind the 
the writer's assertion, that “No nation has ever yet | data wherefrom to shew the amount that falls due 
been able to pay a large debt contracted abroad, aud i annually, of the state debts. It would be an exceed- 
none ever will be.” | tingly usefui table, and would undeceive thousands in 

This assertion is made in the face of the Ameri- relalion to the actual difiicuities they had supposed 
can people,—made to the American people,—the ve- ine states tu be laboring under. The mountain would 


Expenses exceed receipts by - 80.512581 99 
This presents a discouraging view of affairs. But 
why? That a very large portion of the item of “exe 
penditures” was incurred in remedying defects, and 
should have been chargec to the amount for con 
struction in this case, we think obvious from the re- 
sult of the operations of the year immediately suc { 
ceeding the termination of the above period, the 
particulars of which will be found in a preceeding 
number of the Register, under the “states of the 


e 


ry people who, since the termination of the late war | pot, to be sure, b ale bi 5 Reg h t 
ath Great Britain as the writer and publisher of 18 i T 1 unlon.“— where it is shown that for the last year,— i 
that article well knew, have themselves paid off the | frizhtiul. >- {discouraging as business was in that state particu- t 
whele of their national debt, most of it contracted | Jet us consider for a few moments, the nature larly, the receipts of their public works now in ope- t 
abroad, amounting, principal and interest, to two of those state debts.—ſor in that particular too. tere yielded $530,452 00 revenue, over the amount t 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. ‘The foreigner, | ig something worthy of notice. : of their expenditures. This begins to alter the face 
who will come here and publish such assertions, in] National debts,—synonimous to a certain extent of affairs, handsomely. { 
the face of the very people, who, he knows, have ne- with state debts, have usually heen contracted incar- | Ohio, for instance. has constructed public improve- l 
complished, easiiy, the very thing which he denieserying on or averting war, or under some similar eir- ments, which cost in the azgrezate, accogling to 8 { 
has ever been, or ever can be accomplished, depend | cumstances which rendered them irredeemable ex-|tecent report of their board of public works, $14,- { 
upon it, has some other object in view, than the dif- | penditures,—expenditures without the hope of remu- 627, 549, the interest of which, at 6 per cent. is 5577 ` 
fusion of truth, or the welfare of the states and of | neration to the people, who are called upon to pay 000. í 
the people that he is laboring to deceive. i the debt or provide for the interest thereon.—| For this, at the commencement of the next sea- l 
Whatever effect such and other similar publica- | Such is the debt, probably, of every European pow- Son's business, the following works will be finished 
tions, repeated in thousands of insidious forms, and | ep at present. Such was cur national debt of the re- and navigable, viz:— 
widely diffused over the country, may have had in volution, and such was our debt of the war of 1812. Ohio canal and its navigable side cuts, 334 miles. 
actually deceiving the American people as to their Once expended, the money was gone forever, and Miami canal, — — — — 65 * | 
capability to discharge the debts they have since | the people had to be taxed to pay the whole amount, | Extension of Miami canal in part, 8O * t 
contracted, as of the states of the union, we will not | principal and interest. Warren county canal. 2 * í 
undertake to say; however it may have occurred, Not so with the state debts, which we are con- | Licking feeder. — — > — 13 * n 
that a prevalent error of opinion is abroad, very | sidering. Hardly a single state debt is in existence | Wabash and Erie canal and side cuts, 91 * 
much to the disadvantage of the credit of the states, of any material amount. but which, instead of being Walkolding canal, - — — — pS it 
we think can be demonstrated to the satisfaction U. an utler expenditure, is actually invested, and most of | Hocking canal, = i ees 55 o“ fi 
any unprejudiced person that will examine the sub- it profitably invested, in improvements; which, besides | Muskingum improvements, - - 91 * d 
ect. lees 8 conferring incalculable benefits upon the community, * le 
We maintain, that the idea is abroad that the states | opening facilities for them to markets enhancing the | Making the aggregate length of navi- a 
are indebted to a much larger amount than they are | value of their products, and consequently of their ation 767 * t 
For the coming year the board estimates the aggre . hy 


in. fact. By a great many it is supposed that they are | possessions, —also, by the revenue which they will 
called upon forthwith to pay up the amount that they bring when completed and fairly in operation, will 
do owe,—whereas, the amount that can be demanded | nay the principal and interest of all the money that 
within ten years, is comparatively but a small por- they have cost. 
tion of the amount due. This brings us to a consideration of the resour 
A still more numerous class have formed the ces which the states have, wherewith to pay what 
opinion that the states have not,—and the class is they owe. The capacities of the states to meet their 
not small even that believe that they never will have, on obligations, have not been duly weighed and 
the means to pay off what they owe; whereas, there placed as they should be, to the credit of the states. | from these works will be fully equal to, and ered 
is not one of the states but which has inherent re- la fact, so inveterate a war has been waged at home exceed the interest on the cost.” 
sources competent to meet every existing obligation, | against the credit of the states, that we should cease| So also with respect to the Maryland improre 
—and it only requires judicious and energetic efforts | to wonder at the doubts of foreigners. It would real- ments. Two-thirds of the actual amount of bet 
to bring those resources into effectual operation. ly seem to be a question with many, whether the debt has been incurred in constructing the Ches 
Some slight shadowings forth of the expense to states have inherently, any resources of their own,— peake and Ohio canal,—which is in a manner ut 
the American people, of the sudden transition from | or credit of their.own, that may be relied upon. If | Jess, until it shall be completed to the coal and ir 
an inflated paper currency, to an actual hard money | the true character of our republican system is for- region. Then, or so soon after as its markets a” 
currency, was attempted in a late number of the Re- | gotten by our own citizens, Europeans have some ex | fairly found, it will pay as well as any extensit® 
gister. That in this process, such of the states of | cuse for pretending that they cannot understand, and | public work in this country, and remunerate the state 
the union as had incurred considerable debts, would | will not learn the refined distinction between our | for all her investments therein. l ; 
severely feel the collapse, was a matter of course.— state and national governments. The investments which she has made in her pri 
B:t that the credit of the states have sunk. and tor} And first of the legitunate resources to be derived | cipal rail-roads, the Baltimore and Ohio, and tbe 
the same causes which were assigucd for American | irow the public improveweuts iu constructing which, | Baltimore and Washington, have cost the stat, 
credit having sunk, far below the point that there {the debts have, in large proportion, been incurred. | fact, nothing; for those companies have 


gate receipts for tolls aad water rents at 8000000, | ur 
which, aller deducting expenses of management. Ca J at 
will leave a net revenue applicable to interest o f d 
$400,000. The deficiency of 8477, 000, to be suppli- ù 
ed from other sources, the board say will be dimin 
ishing from year to year, “and the time is not far di- 
tant, as the board verily believe, when the revenne 
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met he payant the interet thereon asat ten! ene, ees were al reseten to an wege tax, for oe | Toe whest er {hore „aped ia the state, bevond 
and there is now no doubt of tbeir cantinu» to do stabec, vH abo. a pew measure here, was diffi- whai is required for: onsweptioa in the state, and is 


so. ‘The Washington line isa bundsome source of 
revenue to the state. 


The chain of internal improvements might be pur-| doubt, be also supplied. | 


sued through most of the states that have become 
much indebted, and with results slightly differing 
from those already noticed. 

Some of the states, as Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, instead of carrying on extensive inter- 
nal works, incurred their debts for the purpose of 
furnishing the banks of their states with capital to 
Joan to their Jandholders, and took mortgages upon 
their lands for the ultimate repayment of the wmo- 
ney. As we said helore, it is probable that these 
lands will produce the largest part of the money due, 
upon what is not otherwise discharged, so that the 
loss of the state will not be very great. 


But, suppose the worst that can well happen,— 
suppose that the states derive nothing whatever 
from their investments,—that they have to rely sole- 
ly upon taxes and such resources as states must re- 
sort to in cases of difficulty; suppose they had each 
of them incurred their debts in self-defence, and ex- 
nie no returns in form of revenue from them and 
iad no ultimate securities to recur to,—nothing but 
the current resources of the people; could they not 
pay their debls, even in that case? Yes they could, 
and what is more, they would too; notwithstanding 
the hesitation which we are oblized to notice, ex- 
pressed in various directions. The American peo- 
ple, notwithstanding they have some amongst them 
that would be glad to get rid of their responsibilities 
on any terms, are in the main, quite as honest as any 
other people, and if they can pay, they will pay what 
they owe. 

That they could pay.—any,—that the most severe- 


ly indebted of the states, can themselves, pay off 


their debt in time, and whatever may by some be ap- 
prehended of repudiation, that they will pay, we have 
full faith, even it their improvements were to turn 
out utterly unproductive. 

The effort would be severe, for any thing that 
Americans have been heretofore accustomed to, we 
admit. But they are capable of exertion when it 
becomes necessary to their character. 

The people of these United States are little ac- 
customed to taxation, in the style in which it is im- 
posed by most other governments. For instance, the 
people of Great Britain and France, we observe by 
returns furnished by the last arrival, have had to pay 
to their governments, in taxes in one form or other, 
each of them, for the last year alone, far more than 
the total amount of all debts of all the states of our 
union, with debt of the federal government added 
thereto. Great Britain has half as many more in- 
habitants, and France twice the number of inhabi- 
tants that the United States have. The people of 
neither of them are better able to pay taxes thanare 
the people of the United States, yetin a single year, 
they have each of them had to pay more than the 
whole of our debts,—state and national. If they are 
capable of enduring such an exaction, could not the 
people of our states endure all that would be requir- 
ed to relieve themsevles of the debts they owe, in 
the process of a number of years? 

We will take our own state as an example, to 
show that she could, and we verily believe she would, 
even if her works were never to pay her one cent, 
meet the payment of her obligations in good faith, 
notwithstanding. 

Maryland found herself involved in a debt, accord- 
ing to the manner in which it is estimated, of over 
fifteen millions, but in fact, of some ten millions of 
dollars. This furnishes a fair criterion, for if she is 
to derive no revenue from her publie works,—(we 
are now arguing under that supposition, )—if she is 
to derive nothing from her public works, her debt to 
her, is as heavy as the debt of any other state in the 
union, i compared with the resources of any other 
state that owes a debt. If Maryland could pay her 
debt in such a Case, so could every other state pay 
theirs. 

Mary land, we have little doubt, will soon demon- 
strate that she can and will pay her debt. After ful- 
ly ascertaining that taxes, which she wished if pos- 
sible to avoid, Were inevitable, her statesmen set se- 
riously to work, and though it takes some time to get 
Jaws of that kind into operation, sufficient has been 
done to establish beyond doubt that she is in earnest 
in providing ways and means to meet the exigency. 
As there had been no state tax levied since the last 
war, it was necessary to have a general assessment of 
all the property in the state, in order to fix a tax there- 
on. This was of course a work of time, and difti- 
culties occurred, which have prevented it from being 
fully carried into operation; but the failures are ex- 
ceptions which the present session of the legislature 
will take care to provide ways and means to obviate. 
They are now occupied in so doing. Other resour- 
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cult to be carried into operation, and new enactments therefore exported, would of itself, in a few years pay 
were found necessary to the object. They will, no otf the whole of the state debt. 
The corn raised in the state beyond what is requir- 
So far as we have returns, the assessable property ed for consumption in the state, and is thcrefore ex- 
in the state may be computed at 200 000, 000 doi- ported, sells annually for a sum sufficient to pay the 
Jars. What is the rate of taxation that would annual interest accruing upon the debt of the state. 
produce from this amount, an ample snpply of; ‘These are bul three of the manv items which are 
revenue? The present tax imposed, was intend- sent to market from the state of Maryland. The 
ed to yield $600,000. It will fall something short theme examined in this aspect, furnishes conclusive 
of that, when the expenses of collection are deduct- proof that Maryland can pay her state debt. If each 
ed, but the other expedients resorted to, when |of the other indebted states were examined by the 
brought into operation, will more than supply the | Same rule, every one of them, itis likely, would be 
deficiency. Meantime she has a sinking fund in as able to pay their own as Maryland is to pay hers, 
operation, already amounting to nearly one million} There is one other consideration in the topic.— 
and a quarter, that is constructed so as to meet the | Whe ought to pay the state debts? 
payinent of the principal of the debt by the time it! To establish that the states can pay their own 
becomes due. debts, would seem to be a sufficient reply to this en- 
Can there be any doubt as to the capability of the qmry. If they can, they ought to pay their own 
state to meet her obligations if she please to ae 


those capabilities? Vet there are many of our own people who insist 
A mere statement of these ‘ways and means,’ would | that the general government should aid them to do 
seem to be conclusive as to the capability of the peo-|30. That there is a combination amongst foreizn 
ple of Marvland, to meet their liabilities. Their dis- | capitalists to force the government to assume the 
position,—whether they are or will be willing to sub- | debts of the states, we have no doubt,—not a writ- 
ject themselves to exactions to that amount, may be | ten association, not a formal legal conspiracy, but a 
disputed, and by some, disbelie ved, hut no one with | tacit understanding, introduced upon exchange, and 
a full view of the subject can dispute, but what they | from thence transferred into all the monied circles 
could pay if they would. of Europe, not to purchase American securities of 
It is true, that two or three of the counties of the any kind, nor to loan to either governments or states, 
state have neglected to progress with the assessment | until the federal government shall assume responsi 
of property, or the collection of the state tax, and it} bility for the existing debts of the states. They 
is true too, to a certain exent, that some of those | cannot, for the lives of them, understand the distinc- 
counties could hardly have paid the taxes if they had tion between our general government and our state 
obtained collectors to atte:apt the collection. This | 3overnments, 
state of affairs, however, aruse from peculiarly un- Whether Europeans choose to understand our re- 
fortunate circumstances, such as occasionally visit publican institutions or not, we are not disposed to 
communities and deprive them of their usual capa- |a'low them to cajole us out of those republican in- 
cities. For three successive years, a section of coun- | stitutions. Whether they like them or not, be it 
try, including the counties alluded to, have been | known to them, one and all, that we like them, and 
visited with such unpropitions seasons for their crops, | they may lump them if they choose; that’s all. They 
that they have been exceedingly distressed by the [are our institutions, and we choose to adhere to 
extent of the failure, and the last season, which to | them. 
all the rest of the United States was so abundant, According to our system, then, the states of this 
the failure there was so entire, that it has been as- union are, to a certain extent, and that a pretty wide 
serted by most respectable men from there, that the | extent too, sovereign and independent states;—sover- 
whole surplus crop, which could be spared for mar-|etgn in all those powers which they have not parted 
ket, would not sell for enough to pay the taxes,— with, in order to constitute a federal government.— 
and a large proportion of the farmers would have to The latter government is constituted of powers 
go elsewhere for corn (which is their usual staple) granted. The slate governments have all the inhe- 
to subsist vpon. That people suffering under such | rent powers essential to sovereignty, except what 
visitation, should be enabled to meet new and heavy | they have divested themselves of for purposes of the 
exactions in addition to what they had been aceus- | union. , , 
tomed to, is no proof that these same people cannot | Amongst the portions of sovereignty, or state 
or will not cheerfully contribute their proportion to | rights, reserved, reserved because not expressly part- 
the public treasury. under other and more favorable ed with, was the right to enter into obligations of al- 
circumstances,—or seasons. A dearth, a famine. a | most any financial character. l These obligations, 
fire, or other misfortunes, may fall upon particular when entered into, are thcir obligations, and not the 
localities, but it would be unfair to make up a gene- obligations of the federal government, which can in 
ral account of capabilities from what can only be no greater degree be made accountable for any such 
obtained of such spots. The other parts of the state | obligations made by a state, than it can for an obli- 
have paid as promptly as taxes are usually paid,—and | gation made by an individual citizen, ee 
they will continue to do so, and our word for it, the | This logie may be altogether unintelligible upon 
delinquent sections will soon march into rank with | the royal exchange, it may all be republican gibber- 
the foremost of those that have paid. They are as ish at the rialto.—but the Americans think they un- 
true Marylanders, as any that tread her soil, and de- derstand it;—it is sufficient that they choose to ad- 
serve in their misfortunes, forbearance and encour- | here to it; at least so far as foreigners are concerned. 
agement, rather than reproach, for not having per-]. That an adherence to this principle in our system, 
formed as much as others, when their condition duly | is essential to its duration, can hardly be questioned. 
is considered; and yet, strange as the fact may ap-|Our adherence to it has been severely tested, and 
pear, it is nevertheless a faci, that public opinion in} we have passed through an extreme ordeal in sus- 
relation to the capability and disposition of Mary- | taining it. 
land to pay her debt, has been formed entirely from! ‘The framers of the federal constitution when they 
the failure of the three counties, so situated,—and | assembled to construct that instrument, had just ex- 
regardless of the actual performance of the seven- perienced all the evils flowing from a resort to credit 
teen other counties and the cities that have promptly beyond capacity. It was at the moment when a 
met the exizencics. thousand dollars of continental money would not buy 
We are admonished by the length to which these |a man a meal's victuals, or tape enough for his wife's 
remarks have extended, that the example of this sin- | apron strings. A prohibition, to obviate such a state 
gle state must suffice as proof upon the point in ques- | of things from recurring, was deemed indispensable 
tion,—that is, that the states can pay if they will.— | to render the new government popular. The states 
We doubt if there is one state in the union, their ac- were accordingly prohibited from issuing bills of 
tual resources fairly estimated, and their public im- | credit.” ‘That the prohibition was not extended to 
proveinents out of the question, that is less able ul- the federal government also, is explained by the fact, 
timately to discharge their existing obligations, than | that the latter was to have no powers but what were 
the state of Maryland. expressly granted;—the power to issue bills of credit 
One other glance at capabilities If it be true that | not being expressed, was presumed to be withheld of 
the amount of property subject to taxation in a state, | course. 9325 
furnishes a less certain criterion for judging of the; This prohibition to the states, was one of the very 
ability of the people thereof to pay, than a state- | few unwise provisions contained in the federal con- 
ment showing the amount of surplus commodities | stitution, unwise, because totally incompatable with 
which they can send to market,—a measurement of the operations of the systems of government that 
their ans by that rule, will be quite as conclu- | were adopted. =f —— 
sive. Take a single article; and that not selected as That any constitutional prohibition can be framed 
the first staple of the state; but because we happen | by the sagacity of man, sufficient to prevent the ex- 
to have the data of that item at hand;—the tobucco | ercise, eicher by the states, so long as they retain the 
alone, raised in Maryland and exported, as a surplus | shadow of independent sovereignty, or by the gene- 
commodity, would in five years pay off the whole of | ral government, so long as it depends upon constitu- 
the debts of the state. ent powers for existence, of the, use ,of their own 
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possibilities, if not of probabilities, that one of them 
may again have. Suppose O'Connell should succeed 


was really just cause for its sinking to, is beyond 
question. In fact, the failure of some of the states 


in carrying his favorite measure fora repeal of the to meet on the instant the payment of the interest 


union, and an Irish parliament were again installed. 
would the London capitalists think of holding the 
British crown responsible for every pecuniary en- 
agement that parliament might enter into under his 
influence? Let them answer, and we will then ans- 
wer for the states of the American union,—aye, 
every one of them. ; i 

So much for the question as between the Europe- 
ans and Americans, on this subject. Let us now 
view it asa queslion of our own, in which Europe 
has nothing to say. 

There seems to have been a strange fatality and 
falling into error at home in relation to the true fea- 
tures of this question, the effects of which are far more 
serious to us, than any fallacy that foreigners may 
have imbibed about it. That there is designin spread- 
ing some of these errors, to a given extent, we strong- 
ly suspect. It would be difficult otherwise to ac- 
count for the unremitted efforts of a certain widely 
distributed publication, issued from New York, and, 
we have reason to suppose, solely devoted to foreign 
influence, as it is conducted entirely by foreigners 
who profess no design of becoming citizens,— we say 
it would be difficult to account for such a publication’s 
unceasingly discouraging the idea of the states being 
ever capable of redeeming themselves from their 
debts, if it were not that they wish, by representing 
repudiation as enevitable, to force the general govern- 
ment to interfere. 

As a specimen of the assurance with which the 
conductors of the publication alluded to attempt to 
pervert the truth and decieve the American people, 
one of their late numbers contains a table shewing 
the indebtedness of sundny of the European powers, 
and distinguishing how much of each debt is due in 
London,—(made out in pounds sterling, observe, with 
which the writer of it is evidently much more fami- 
liar than with our dollars,)—and which table, as it 
may be useful to our readers, we insert under the 
foreign head in this number of the Register. On in- 
trodueing it, and it would appear that that is the ob- 
ject for inserting it, it is paraded as proof positive of 
the writer’s assertion, that “No nation has ever yet 
been able to pay a large debt contracted abroad, and 
none ever will be.” 

This assertion is made in the face of the Ameri- 
can people,—made to the American people,—the ve- 
ry people who, since the termination of the late war 
with Great Britain as the writer and ‘publisher of 
that article well knew, have themselves paid off the 
whole of their national debt, most of it contracted 
abroad, amounting, principal and interest, to two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The foreigner, 
who will come here and publish such assertions, in 
the face of the very people, who, he knows, have ac- 
complished, easily, the very thing which he denies 
has ever been, or ever can be accomplished, depend 
upon it, has some other object in view, than the dif- 
fusion of truth, or the welfare of the states and of 
the people that he is laboring to deceive. 

Whatever effect such and other similar publica- 
tions, repea'ed in thonsands of insidious forms, and 


due upon their bonds, added to the dispute about the 
Mississippi bonds, constituted the main objection to 
American eredit as well as to state credit in whate- 
ver warket. 

It is true that some of the states have very im- 
prudently extended their obligations beyond. their 
present means, and involved themselves to an extent 
that will take time to emancipate them from.— 
That however, is the “head and front of their offend- 
ing.“ Honest men, and creditable states have often 
gone that far, or the world’s history tells us false. — 
The fact is, that an inveterate war against the eredit 
of the states especially, has been carried on, partly 
by those who wanted to arrest the progress of state 
enterprize and state expenditures,—partly by those 
who wanted to avail themselves of a deep depression 
in the stock market, in order that they might specu- 
late upon the 5 partly by a thoughtless 
body, who, in all eommunities join in giving any unſor- 
tunate and falling interest, a passing kick down the hill. 

All these, we should presume, hase had ample 
room to gratiſy their propensities. State stock has 
fallen low enough in all conscience. it is time to 
look deliberately at the scene, and enquire, whether 
the depreciation has not been out of all proportion 
to the real causes for i?—whether fo: titious circum- 
stances have not been brought to aid the real occa- 
sions for apprehension,—and whether the imagi- 
nary has not far exceeded any true ground for the 
panic? The real state of the case ought to be ascer- 

| tained and understood by all,—by debtors and credi- 
tors especially. 

In all the public debates lately, the round sum of 
'$2U0,000,000 is assumed as being about the amount 
of state indebtedness. This we think considerably 

above the actual sum. 

Many details might be adduced to show and prove 
that this general estimate carries the real amount 

much beyond the maximum, and far beyond the im- 
mediately pressing max imuin of state debts. 


We cannot command the time at this moment to 
hunt up, and probably would not be able to find the 
data wherefrom to show the amount that falls due 
l annually, of the state debts. It would be an exceed- 

ingly useful table, and would undeceive thousands in 
relation to the actual difiicuities they had supposed 
the states tu be laboring under. The mountain would 


not, to be sure, be reduced to a mole hill, but its as- 


pect would look far less formidable and no longer 
frightful. 

Let us consider for a few moments, the nalure 
of those state debts, —for in that particular too, there 
is something worthy of notice. 

National debts,—synonimous to a certain extent 
with state debts, have usually heen contracted in car- 


1 on or averting war, or under some similar eir— 


cumstances which rendered them irredeemable ex- 
penditures,—expenditures without the hope of remu- 
neration to the people, who are called upon to pay 
the debt or provide for the interest thereon.— 
Such is the debt, probably, of every European pow- 
er at present. Such was our national debt of the re- 


widely diffused over the country, may have had in volution, —and such was our debt of the war of 1812. 


actually deceiving the American people as to their 
capability to discharge the debts they have since 
contracted, as of the states of the union, we will not 
undertake to say; however it may have occurred, 


that a prevalent error of opinion is abroad, very | gj 


much to the disadvantage of the credit of the states, 
we think can be demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
any unprejudiced person that will examine the sub- 
ject. 
: We maintain, that the idea is abroad that the states 
are indebted to a much larger amount than they are 
in. ſact. By a great many it is supposed that they are 
called upon forthwith to pay up the amount that they 
do owe, — whereas, the amount that can be demanded 
within ten years, is comparatively but a small por- 
tion of the amount due. | 

A still more numerous class have formed the 
opinion that the states have not,—and the class is 
not small even that believe that they never will have, 
the means to pay off what they owe; whereas, there 
is not one o the states but which has inherent re- 
sources competent to meet every existing obligation, 
—and it only requires judicious and energetic efforts 
to bring those resources into effectual operation. 


Some slight shadowings forth of the expense to 
the American people, of the sudden transition from 
an inflated paper currency, to an actual hard money 
currency, was altempted in a late number of the Re- 
gister. That in this process, such of the states of 
the union as had incurred considerable debts, would 
severely feel the collapse, was a matter of cotirse.— 
But that the credit of the statcs have sunk, and for 
the same causes which were assigued lor American 
credit having sunk, far below the point that there 


Once expended, the money was gone forever, and 
the people had to be taxed to pay the whole amount, 
principal and interest. 

Not so with the state debts, which we are con- 
dering. Hardly a single state debt is in existence 
of any material amount, but which, instead of being 
an utter expenditure, is actually invested, and most of 
it profitably invested, in improvements; which, besides 
conferring incalculable benefits upon the community, 
opening facilities for them to markets, enhancing the 
value of their products, and consequently of their 
possessions,—also, by the revenue which they will 
bring when completed and fairly in operation, will 
pay the principal and interest of all the money that 
they have cost. 


This brings us to a consideration of the resour 
ces which the states have, wherewith -to pay what 
they owe. The capacities of the states to meet their | 


own obligations, have not been duly weighed and | ; 
from these works will de 


1 as they should be, to the credit of the states. 
n fact, so inveterate a war has been waged at home 
against the credit of the states, we should cease 
to wonder at the doubts of foreigners. It would real- 
ly seem to be a question with many, whether the 
states have inherently, any resources of their own,— 
or credit of their,own, that may be relied upon. If 
the true character of our republican system is for- 
gotten by our own Citizens, Europeans have some € 


cuse for pretending that they cannot understand, 
will not learn the refined distiiction betwee 
state and national governments. 

And first of the legitimate res 
trom the public improvemeuts in constructi 


the debts have, in large proportion Hig 


to be 


We are aware that the panic which bet 
tie and foreign enemies of American, rdi 
credit have contrived to spread, added 1, 
lity always evinced by a considerable 
community against undertaking inte 
ments, and the fact of the resort to tatatio, 
the states, all united, availing of the genera 
sion of business, reduction of prices, and wy 
of credit, have almost destroyed all onide. 
productiveness of the public Improvement. N 
are at this time, perhaps, few, who belicse tn, 
ever be productive. We are of those ſer ba 


$ 9 2. 
and 
the: 
portia g. 
mai y; 


itu 
| & 


Some, of course, we know will never bey. id 


—but generally ihey will more 
investments made. 


That confidence should be lost in thos miy 
cause they have not been productive, u smy 
folly. The line of trade with which gr 
ed ultimately to be connected asa whei: yg 
in a single instance as yet completed. % 
roads, and some of the canals are pri a 
tion.—hurriedly put in operation, log: 
were nearly completed, even to the every 
operate,—and hence the enormous 271 
for “repairs,"—which should in ſact yeg 
to the account of “construction.” Tarin 
be true of the works in our own suf ery, 
doubt, that it is equally true of sa rape 
where. It takes years to adjust mr cateig 
of such magnitude, to the old terra ru. 

We have just turned to a prooi z d 
subject. 

An official statement of the total rmeng 
penditures, for eleven years, of the e N 
lines on the Pennsylvania canals an K 
miles in length, costing the state c 
construction shows, in that perg, 

expenditures 
Receipts, 


thou compe. sf 


bn! 
wae 


Expenses exceed receiptsby - Li- 
This presents a discouraging view ciis . 
why? That a very large portion of thie 
penditures” was incurred in remedying G ol 
should have been chargec to the amas ite 
struction in this case, we think ovr. ima i r 
sult of the operations of the year mmeduielt 
ceeding the termination of the 10e pend, & 
particulars of which will be fam ia preset 
number of the Register, usder the ‘vals of de 
union,”—where it is showa that for the ist - 
discouraging as business was ia tha sate partiet- 
larly, the receipts of their poste works tow m Ope 
ration, yielded $530,452 00 rerecse.verthercantt 
of their expenditures. This begins to aier the bas 
of affairs, handsomely. 


Ohio, for instance. has constructed ple i 
ments, which cost in the aggregate, xe?! 
recent report of their board of publi 7s & 
627,549, the interest of which, at 6 pet c= 
Wud. 

For this, at the commencement of 3252 
son's business, the following works v. 
and navigable, viz:— 
Ohio canal and its navigable side cuts, 
Miami canal, ee 
Extension of Miami canal in part, 
Warren county canal. 
Licking feeder. „ 
Wabash and Erie canal and side cuts, . 
Walkolding canal, - - 14 
Hocking canal, 112 
Muskingum improvements, 


Making the aggregate length of navi- $ 
gation, - „ 
For the come 
gate receipts for tolls aad waler 
which, after deducting expenses of manag” 
will leave a net revenue applica le i 
$400,000. The deficiency of $417;000 1 
ed from other sources, the board say n 
ishing from year to year, “and the Hime oF 
tant, as the board verily believe, when 


y 4 rd estimates 
year the boa aise 


exceed the interesi 


So a 
ments, 
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e ſaei of h. The chain of internal improvements might be pur- doubt, be also supplied. 
S, all united , ed through most of the states that have become 
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l to ve ie were found necessary to the object. They will, no | off the whole of the state debt. , . 
ments, and the tied vie, BENE to the state, t 4 : his The corn raised in the state beyond what is requir 


So far as we have returns, the assessable property ed for consumption in the state, and is therefore ~ 
busine Hin uch indebted, and with results slightly differing in the state may be computed at 200 000, 000 dol- ported, sells annually for a sum i 
Im those already noticed. lars. What is the rate of taxation that would | annual interest accruing upon the debt of the state. 


: e l ; : 8 155 i hich ave 
i Productiveness Of e , Some of the states, as Louisiana, Alabama, and produce from this amount, an ample snpply of| These are but three of the many items which a 
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uk- i ‘sa i . : The 
3 lime Ri e iss issippi, instead of carrying on extensive inter- revenue? The present tax imposed, was intend- sent to market from the state of Maryland. 


l- lever be Productive P. e 1 works, incurred their debts for the purpose of ed to yield $600,000. It will fall something short theme examined in this aspect, furnishes conclusive 


. aj 2 a . . * r 7 aot 
eme. of coure went rnishing the banks of their states with capital to of that, when the expenses of collection are deduct- proof that Maryland can pay her state Ue à 
>. | but generaly Ha . an to their landholders, and took mortgages upon |ed, but the other expedients resorted to, when of the other indebted states were exami 

Atli ` 
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ed | 
ele ultimately to de conn... But, Suppose the worst that can well happen,— 
im a single ins l 
T toads, and some Of the c,, m their investments,—that they have to rely sole- | State to meet her obligations if she please to exert | debts. 
i. wen. —hurriedl Mit in , APON taxes and such resources as states must re- those capabilities? 


investments mad “Falize sir lands for the ultimate repayment of the mo- brought into operation, will more than supply the same rule, every one of 0 i 5 
Le y- As we said before, it is probable that these deficiency. Meantime she has a sinking und in as able to pay their own as Maryland PU 
te | at confidence should ids will produce the largest part of the money due, | operation, already amounting to nearly one million! There is one other consideration in n 
J] ‘ate Rot bee w Ən what isnot otherwise discharged, so that the and a quarter, that is constructed so as to mect the Who ought lo pay the state debts! i METT 
n Y, The line of tadeg- S Of the state will not be very great. aytnent or the principal of the debt by the time it To establish that the states can Pay i: enacts 
= i becca due. debts, would seem to be a sufficient reply o 
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credit for the furtherance of their own legitimate 
objects of government, or the preservation of their 
own existence, is utterly out of the question, and 
inconsistent with the nature of things. 

A proof of the above position may be found in the 
case alluded to. The framers of the federal consti- 
tution intended to limit the use of state credit, and 
they employed as comprehensive terms, as plain and 
positive language, as could be found in the English 
vocabulary. The states of the Union were express- 
ly prohibited from issuing “bills of credit.” 

his was broad and comprehensive. According 
to universal acceptation, as well as according to 
common sense, any regular evidence of debt, accom- 
panied with a promise to pay, 1s essentially a “bill of 
credit.” 

The constitution was no sooner adopted, and the 
machinery of the confederated republic of indepen- 
dent states put into actual operation, than this pro- 
vision was found to be entirely incompatible with 
the whole apparatus. Neither the parts, nor the 
whole, could be kept in motion under its authority. 
The utmost ingenuity, not to say sophism of the 
judges of the supreme court was severely taxed to 
construe the restriction. They were bound to con- 
atrue it however, and accordingly they did construe 
it, as meaning as near just nothing at all, as any thing 
could well be imagined. They very rightly and ve- 
ry wisely decided, that the fundamental laws could 
not have intended to deprive the governments of a 
prerogative so indispensable to existence as the ex- 
ercise of aright to enter into obligatory contracts, 
or to prohibit the using in some way or other, their 
credit as a government’s “bills of credit.” Therefore, 
according to what their definitions may be, we really 
know not what in legal parlance would be a bill of 
credit” in this country. We only know, that that pro- 
hibition notwithstanding,—the United States govern- 
ment, or any one of the state governments, may go 
in debt, and issue evidence of its indebtedness, with 
promises to pay, in almost any form of obligation it 
pee and those evidences are not legally held to 

“bills of credit.” Sterling bonds, or currency 
bonds, treasury notes with interest, or without inte- 
resi—ere not “bills of credit.” State bank notes, 
nor yet notes issued by banks, chartered by state au- 
thorities, are none of them bills of credit,” accord- 
ing to legal construction. 

The plain truth is, that no state could well exist 
without maintaining as amongst its fundamental 
powers, that of entering into obligatory contracts, 
and consequently, issuing evidences of its obligation. 
Quibbling about the form of such obligations, is 
perfect humbuggery. 


The states then may form obligatory contracts. 
Such, in spite of the prohibition alluded to, is the 
true genius of, and the universal practice under 
our republican system. The states have in fact a 
wider latitude than the federal government itself, in 
this respect. The latter has but granted powers, and 
is restricted by the limit of its charter. The states, 
on the contrary, enjoy all sovereign authority that is 
not prohibited by the constitution. The one has to 
look into the constitution for its powers—the others 
enjoy theirs inherently, except where they have 
elected to restrict themselves. Would a shadow of 
States’ right remain, or could a state long exist, if 
the right to make contracts were relinquished? When 
we assert the right of the states to enter into con- 
tracts, we of course, hold them bound by their obli- 
gations. \ 

The responsibility of every contract, in the nature 
of things, must rest upon the authority that exercises 
it. The moment in which that responsibility is shif- 
ted from its right basis, in our system, the govern- 
ments under which we live will go out of order,— 
and the whole apparatus will soon be found to be 
totally unmanageable. In short, let it be understood 
that the states can contract debts, which the general 
government may be made responsible for, and from 
that instant the seeds of a revolution, possibly slow 
in progress, but as inevitable as fate itself, will have 
been sown. Human beings in their political rela- 
tions never yet have been entrusted with any such 
power of indulgence, and for which they could shift 
the responsibility upon others, without using that 
power imprudently,—extravagantly. 

Let the states once imbibe the idea that they may 
contract debts for the payment of which the genera! 
government may be made responsible, and to talk of 
restraining them within limits, is absolute folly. 
What reasonable man of any political party would 
trust his political opponents with the control of a 
state, if such doctrines were sanctioned? How long 
would this confederation endure, if no reius were in 
their grasp upon the latitude of expenditures of any 
of the twenty-six of the states of which it is com- 
posed, and they were yet to be made accountable for 
the amount, whatever it might be? Nay, would not 
each one of the twenty-six be under the whip and 


spur of local and sectional interests in outdoing her 
neighbor in the race for improvements“ of which 
she is to enjoy ali the benefits, and others are to 
pay twenty-five twenty-sixths of the expenses? 
The conclusion must be too obvious to require fur- 
ther comment. 

But, say the advocates of some means of “relief” 
from the general government to the indebted states, 
„it is not intended,—we admit it would not do as a 
general system, at all; it is only for relief from the 
present exigency, and never to be repeated.” 

Fallacious idea! Seta precedent of the kind to- 
day; to-morrow it will be pleaded asa pretext which 
no ingenuity can get rid of, and all your preventive 
precaution would be deservedly laughed at. Ac- 
lions are always more expressive than language can 
be made. It would be a precedent, and whatever 
words might be used to call it otherwise, would be 
essentially false. The language would be hereafter 
“Inasmuch as you have done it in this case, you have 
no right to refuse like relief, when we present you a 
case of cqual embarrassment, and (if the case shall 
require, it may easily be made), of even much strong- 
er claims, upon your sympathies.” 

Is the hope entertained that legislative folly will 
cease with the present generation? If the responsi- 


nesty, under such circumstances. 


path of prudence and duty. 


sight of, disregarded. 


so, and the republic is Jost forever. 


is nol as great as is supposed . 


mated;—we hold that— 


engagements, cannot reasonably be doubted; 


their very existence, as independent states; 


error, would inevitably be ruinous; 


recurrence to that course. In fine 


is our sincere belief. 


SISSIPPI BONDS. i 


( House of representatives, Friday, Feb. 10.) 
T he state debts. Mr. Joseph 


submitted, under similar direction, to 


loan. 


bility of having to comply with their own obliga- 
tions, was insufficient to deter the states from run- 
ning into imprudent speculations, will they be re- 
strained when they know thatif they hereafter ad- 
venture and fail, that the general government is 
bound, or if not bound, that they will nevertheless 
come to their relief and exonerate them from dift- 
cullies? He has formed a false estimate of man, 
who predicates either upon his prudence or his ho- 
The utmost re- 
sponsibility, responsibility in time and for eternity, 
is necessary, in order to keep individual man in the 
In his political capaci- 
ty he contrives to evade part of this responsibility, 
under the idea that it is shared by others, his fel- 
lows; and hence it is, that in public bodies or politi- 
cal parties, moral obligations are less regarded than 
in individual hfe, responsibility is divided, lost 


Extend this operation into yet more remote rami- 
fications, Jet the responsibility dwindle down to 
mere shreds and shadows, and see whether you will 
be uble to hold whole states, and any number of 
states, within the limits you must have them. Do 


We have trespassed far beyond the limits we de- 
signed, Let us recapitulate. Having endeavored to 
show, thatthe amountof the indebtedness of the 
states, which is now due or which will shortly be- 
come due has been much exaggerated; and conse- 
quently that the actual embarrassment of the states 


That the fact, that the largest portion of the money, 
instead of being squandered, as money obtained by na- 
tional loans usually has been, is invested in useſul 
works, which in a short time will be profitable, and 
will repay the expenditure; that this fact has not been 
duly considered, nor the inherent resources of the 
states even if deprived of that resource, been duly esti- 


The capacities of the states to comply, if not in- 
stantly, yet ultimately, and certainly, with all their 


‘Their disposition to do so, ought not to be doubted; 
That the right of the states to enter into obligatory 
contracts, is indispensable to the maintenance of 


That the responsibility of meeting the obligations 
of a contract, belongs essentially to the authorily 
authorising such contract, and cannot be removed 
from that basis, without imminent danger of depravity; 

That a political system predicated upon any such 


Thatif the states once obtain the precedent from 
the federal government, of assuming debts which 
they contract, it would be impossible to prevent a 


That such a course would be fatal to the republic, 
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DEBATE ON STATE DEBTS AND MIS- 


EE a 


R. Ingersoll rose, under 
the direction (he said) ot the committee of ways 
and means, to call up the motion he had heretofore 
rint 10,000 
extra copies of the report of that committee on the 
memorials in relation to the two hundred million 


Mr. Adams did not think the presentation of the 
reports evinced a proper courtesy to the select com- 


— 


mittee appointed on this matter. He objected to the 
printing of any extra number of these reports from 
the committee of ways and means in relation to a 

roject which (or something like it) gentlemen on 
both sides, whatever they might say or do, might de- 
pend upon it must, sooner or later, engage their most 
serious consideration. “To this complexion it must 
come at last.“ 

What was it? It was, in substance, a proposition 
that the general government of this country should 
come to the aid of the states of this union, which, 
for the most part, for useful and laudable purposes, 
had involved themselves in debt to such an extent that 
they could not be relieved by the taxation of their 
own citizens; and they now called upon this union to 
assist them in the discharge of these duties of morali- 
ty which belonged to nations as well as individuals— 
to pay their debts. 

Mr. A. disclaimed any imputation of an improper 
motive to any inember of the committee of ways 
and means or of the house. But he must say that, 
so far as he had seen these reports, the subject had 
not been considered by any means to the extent 
which the importance of the proposition of the gen- 
tleman fiom Maryland demanded. He (Mr. A.) did 
not mean to be understood by this (although the 
speaker had placed him on the select committee) as 
pledging himself to support the proposition as it 
might be reported by the gentleman from Maryland. 
He (Mr. A.) did not hold himself responsible for that 
proposition. But he did claim, in behalf of the honor 
of this nation, as well as in behalf of the memonalists 
who demanded this sort of thing of the a hers 
tives of this union, that the subject should fully, 
fairly. and impartially considered, and that it should 
not in this way be set aside by a side blow from the 
committee of ways and means. 


However lightly the members of this house, whigs 
or loco focos, from the north or the ‘south, the east 
or the west—however lightly any party here might 
treat the proposition of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, they would have to come toa very serious con- 
sideration of its object and purpose before they could 
finally decide upon it. It was an unexpected and a 
marvellous thing to him that the whigs of this house; 
that the whig party—should feel such extreme any- 
iety not to have resting upon them the imputation of 
favoring that project. One would suppose that be- 
cause the loco focos were at the present moment in 
the glow of victory and triumph, they thought they 
would be subject to trial for treason (under the ap- 
plication of the second article) if they were not sup- 
posed to be adverse to this aid by the government of 
the union to those states which are involved in bur- 
densome debts. They seemed to think that their very 
salvation depended upon their protesting that never, 
never would they consent that any aid on the part 
of the government of this nation should be extended 
to these states. We had heard declarations from the 
governor of one of the states that the peuple of that 
state would sooner endure a war than they would pay 
their debts. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, desired to correct 
the gentleman. The people of the state of Misis- 
sippi liad never refused to pay any debt they owed. 


Mr. Adams sais he understood the gentleman from 
Mississippi perfectly. There was in existence acer 
tain letter, written by Governor McNutt, in which 
he had expressly declared that the two represent 
tives of that state in this house concurred with bin 
in the opinion expressed. 


Mr. Thompson. Produce the letter. I recollect 
it well. [tis nota letter of governor McNuttin hu 
official character. It is a private letter. The legis 
lature of Mississippi have spoken on this subject, and 
what they have said is known to the world. I trust 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (M. Adams) will 
look into the action of the legislature, and not to the 
private letters of Gov. McNutt. 

Mr. Adams. Governor McNutt says that the peo» 
ple of Mississippi would prefer a war to the pay- 
ment of their debts. J shall not enter into the con- 
troversy as o 


Mr Thompson. If Governor McNutt speaks of 
the five millions of Union bank bonds as à debt, he 
does not mean to convey the idea that Mississippi 
owes the money. I wish now to be specifically ut 
derstood. Mississippi has never refused to acknow- 
ledge and assume the claims which are presented 
in the shape of these disputed bonds; and Governor 
McNutt, in a private letter, asserts that before she 
will assume them, the people will resort to any means 
whatever. 

Mr. Adams. Yes, he says so; and that her two re- 
presentatives on the floor concur with him. Now 
whether it is a debt or not 3 

Mr. Thompson. [concur with Gov. McNutt that, 
before we acknowledge that to be our debt, we wil 
resort to any moans. 


— — 
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Mr . ded: 
ernor says the people or that state would prefer a 
war to paying it. He (Mr. A.) did not refer to any 
technical or judicial questions whether the state of 
Mississippi was bound by that debt or not. The gen- 
tleman had said this was a private letter. Well, it 
seemed that the representatives of the state have 
agreed with Governor McNutt in the opinion that 
the people of Mississippi would prefer a war to pay- 
ing that debt. ‘To this principle he (Mr. A.) would 
now come; and he would repeat that he would not 
enter into the question whether or not the atate of 
Mississippi had been defrauded by her own agents or 
officers. 


[The letter referred to was here brought in and 
read by the clerk. It is dated November 10, 1841.00, f * 1 d; 
addressed to the editor of the Richmond Enquirer, between the gentleman from Massachusrits and a 


i i i ` ve | distingushed citizen of the west (Mr. Clay) on this 
21 e I0 te eee yelumesely page point, that he would like to see settled before he put 


much faithin the gentleman's present apprehensions 
on that subject. It was a subject of mortification 
to him (Mr. G.) to see the house of representatives 
degraded by a warning from one of its members, 
that, in the eventof a war with Great Britain, we 
might be driven to the necessity of purchasing peace, 
as China has recently done, by the payment of twen- 
ty-one millions of dollars. This nation, which has 
with success and honor waged two wars with that 
‘gigantic power, is to be warned now in our full man- 
hood of the dangerof being forced to purchase a 
dishonorable peace in the eventof a collision be- 
tween the two nations. The suggestion was dis- 
graceful to the nation, come from whatever source it 
might. He (Mr. G.) was not disposed to occupy the 
time of the house in this discussion of the question 
that had arisen in Mississippi in relation to the bonds 
assumed for the Mississippi Union bank in the name 
: of the state, until the question had been forced upon | 
their steamers up to Natchez, if they could get | him as on the present occasion. That question ap- 
there. Would the state rights and the state sove- peared to be so universally misunderstood, and in 
reignty principles of the state of Mississippi prevent most instances intentionally misrepresented, that he 
their calling upon you to assist them? ‘They might’ would avail himself of this occasion to state the po- 
be invaded—martial law might be proclaimed. What sition assumed by the majority of the people of that: 


were they to do? Was the state of Mississippi to state in refusing to recognise these bonds as a part of, 
fight single-handed against the governmentof Great the debt of the state. 


Britain, or probably of half a dozen other European i 3 

Sa e He knew not. He thought, in ah The question was simply whether the people should 

an event, that something would be heard of the | assume a debt contracted in violation of the consti- 
tution and laws of the state. 


obligation of this union to stand by its members in r 
8 war, invasion, or martial law. What were people take the ground that these bonds were assum- 
we todo? Governor McNutt foresaw the event, and 
had declared what the people of Mississippi would : ` 
do. They would prefer going to war. Would that! t Was, F panike i 
ay their debts, or relieve thein froin their payment? The Speaker announced the expiration of the morn- 
hose that went there with their Paixhan guns would | ing hour. , 
not institute the inquiry whether the state of Missis-| After some conversation onan attempt to post- 


was stated that the ten and a half millions of bonds, 
the salcof which he had prevented, were ‘“autho- 
rized to be given by Gwin to the Union bank.” This 
was evidently a misprint of the letter, as no person 
of that name had an agency in such delivery. Mr. 
G. said the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Adams) expressed apprehensions of the appearance 
of British ships in the waters of the Mississippi. 
Was that gentleman always equally tenacious of 
keeping British ships out of these waters? If he was 
not mistaken in his historical recollection of the 
country, that gentleman was expressly charged with 
agreeing to give Great Britain the free navization of 
the Mississippi during the negotiations at Ghent. An 
adjourned question of veracity existed to this 1 


The letter having been read, Mr. A. said he would 
leave it to the house to say whether or not he had 
misrepresented its contents. The letter itself pre- 
supposed that a war would come upon this union, in 
consequence of the course of the state of Misssis- 
sippi in refusing payment of those bonds, and the 
governor said that four-fifths of the people of that 
state wonld prefer to goto war rather than pay these 
bonds. Now suppose that the foresizht of the go- 
vernor of Mississippi should prove true, and the fo- 
reign governments of the individual subjects who 
had sutfered in their property by the trust and confi- 
dence which they had reposed in the people of that 
state, should come. and make a demand on the go- | 
vernment of this union? Suppose the president and 
the secretary of state should not choose to answer. 
And suppose that one or more of the foreign govern- 
ments whose citizens were thus injured, should sen 


I 


Í 


sippi was bound strictly by the acts of her agents or pon» the special order of the day, the house passed 


not. Another mode of reasoning would be applied thereto. 

in that case. And what would congress do? Would Debate resumed, Saturday Feb. 11. 

it see one of the states of this union conquered; in| Government stock. The cousideration of Mr. In- 

possession of an enemy; compelled to pay not only gersoll’s motion to print 10.000 extra copies of the 
the bonds for which the people of that state were reports against the issue of government stock being 
willing to go to war, but all the expenditures of that resumed. ! 
to the enemy? Twenty-one millions, possibly, as Mr. Gwin, of Mississippi, arose and continued his 
had just been exacted from China, in addition to six reply to Mr. Adams, and suid that, at the expiration 

millions already before exacted! Where, he repeat- of the morning hour of yesterday, Le was stating the 
ed, were we? Was this union prepared to submit! grounds assumed by a majority of the people of Mis- 

tacitly to such a state of things? To say, “we can- sissippi, in refusing to acknowledge the bonds issued | 
not interfere; this isa question between the sove-! in the same state for the Mississippi Union bank as 
reign state of Mississippi and the foreign govern- the debt of the state. In order to a proper under- 
ments; we must be neutral.” It might come to sone | standing of the question, it was necessary to give a 
such extremes unless something was done to relieve: short history of it, as it had arisen in the state of 
the people of the indebted states. if this government Mississippi. As this had been done with great 
thus went on inflexibly, inexorably, saying that they conciseness and clearness by his colleague, (Mr. 

had nothing todo with the debts of these states. Thompson,) in a letter extensively circulated in 184], 

Such an extreme might be remote, and he believed | he would ask the clerk to read that part of it he had 

he should be asleep with his fathers before it should marked. : 
come, but come it probably would, if the system (The clerk then read from the letter of Mr. 

now advocated by the committee of ways and meaus Thompson, the clause in the constitution of the state 

(both in the majority and minority reports) should of jjississippi. prohibiting the pledging the faith of 
continue to be the policy of this government. Te the state except under certain restrictions. Also, a 

called on the house, on every member of it, on eve- history of the Mississippi Union bank; the passage 

ry citizen of this country, to look at this matter full! of the charter; the passage of the unconstitutional 


in the face, as he believed that they would ‘have to| supplement by authority of which the bonds were is- 
% ments union can,come to the, sued, and the sale of the bonds.] 
aid of the states, ’ : 


Upon every principle of morality, | 33 ' 
V „ thi Mississippi bonds. Extract from Mr. Thompson's lel- 
of poney, p ene thie-con ter. “The constitution provides that no law shall 


ess, was bound to take up the subject seriousl 
rss P J Ys ever be passed to raise a loan of money upon the 


and see in what manner congress could come to the : 
aid of the states for the purpose of sustaining them credit of the state, or to pledge the faith of the state 
x for the payment or redemption of any loan or debt, 


the p: tof thei ; . A. ri i 
5 HEr Aet MERA e unless such law be proposed in the senate or house 


cluded, i l en 
8 nase db of representatives, and be agreed to by a majority of 
15 a 1 9 etween the speaker) the members of each house, and entered on their: 
an r. Adams, in which the latter disclaimed any journals, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and 


ae dues on 5 then similar expla-| ‘ye referred to the next succeeding legislature, aud 
nations between Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, one of the mem-| published for three months previous to the next re- 


bers of the committee, and Mr. Adams, who dis- gular election, in three newspapers of this stale; and 
claimed any imputation on the committee. unless a majority of each branch of the legislature 

Mr. Gwin said that there was an error in the print-| so elected, after such pubiication, shall agree to and 
ing of the letter which had just been read, written“, pass such law; and, in such case, the yeas and nays 


j 
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shail be taken aud entered on the journals of each 
house.“ 

“This wise proyision of our constitution is pecu- 
liar to our state; and, amidst the general pecuniary 
embarrassments which now press so heavily upon 
the energies of several of oursister states, arising from 
imprudent and very hasty legislation, and from an 
unadvised pawning of that brightest jewel of the 
state—her fuith—fur the purpose of raising money 
to be used by the rew to the prejudice of the many, 
cvery Miss:ssippian should feel grateful to the fra- 
mers of our constitution for their prudence and fore- 
cast in thus guardiug our honor and our property, by 
restraining from tampering with our faith or credit as 
a state, a legislature whose course of conduct has 
evidently proceeded from impulse, rather than wise 
and deliberate counsels. But it would be a mocke- 
ry of constitutional governments to say to their 
agents ‘thus fur shalt thou go and no farther,’ and yet 
QUIETLY SANCTION EVERY INFRACTION OF RESERVED 
RIGHTS. 

“At the January session of 1837, the legislature of 
our state passed an act entitled ‘an act to incor- 
porate the subscribers to the Mississinpi Union 
bank,’ in which you must mark the fact that no pro- 
vision is made that the state of Mississippi shall be 
a subseriber for stock. But, onthe contrary, section 
four of the law says that ‘the owners of the ‘eal es- 
tate situated in the state of Mississippi, and who are 
citizens thereof, shall be the only persons enti- 
tled to subscribe.’ This law provides that the ca- 
pital of the bank shall be $15,000,000; that the bonks 
of subseription shall be kept open for six months, 
under the inspection of ten managers, to be chosen 
by the legislature; that, so soon as five thousand 
shares shall have been subscribéd, the governor of 
the state shall appoint thirteen directors, to serve for 
twelve months, who shail take charge of the bank 
and the books of subscription; that, after the books 
are closed, the bank may go into immediate opera- 
tion, whenever it shall appear that at least $500,000 
shall have been subscribed and paid in; that those de- 
clared stockholders by the directors shall pay into the 
bank the sum of ten dollars upon each and every 
share subscribed; that the stockholders shall give 
their bonds to the bank for the amount of stock al- 
lowed to cach, and shall also execute mortgages upon 
real estate, with the privilege of including one-fourth 
of the amount on sla: es, to secure the payment of 


ed contrary to an express provision of the constitution, their stock bonds—(thus, not only the property mort- 
and sold in violation of that law, unconstitutional as gaged, but the whole estate of the stockholder would 


have been bound for the redemption of the stock:) 
and that both the principal and interest of the bank 
bouds were to be paid by the bank as they severally 
tell due. Then it is further provided that the state 
shall pledge its faith for the redemption of the capi- 
tal stock; or, in other words, shall become the se- 
curity of the suuscribers for stock, upon being al- 
lowed ten per cent. of the profits of the bank, the 
appointment of five of the thirteen directors, and a 
standing accommodation loan of $200,000; and the 
30th section requires the governor to execute to the 
said bank, from time to time, bonds in amount pro- 
portioned to the sums subscribed and secured to the 
satisſaction of the directors until the whole amount 
of bonds shall be furnished. In this charter you wili at 
once perceive no risk, no hazard of taxation whatever. 


“This act was published—not the length of time 
required by the constitution, it is true; but still it was 
published; and it is unworthy of this great question 
to dwell on quibbles. At a succeeding legislature, 
which met in January, 1833, the same law came up 
for re-enactment. While it was still pending, and 
before another vote was taken upon it, a joint com- 
inittee of the senate and house oſ representatives, a 
committee of the greatest weiglit and highest responsi- 
bility that can at any time be raised -was appointed, 
and instructed to ‘examine whether the said bill can 
be amended, and, if so, whether it be practicable to 
change it into a state bank exclusively.“ From the 
unanunous report of that committee, permit me to 
draw your attention to the following extract: ‘But 
us to that portion of the said charter which relates 
to the subscribers or stockholders to the said insti- 
tution being the primary condition on which the 
faith of the state is to be pledged, and ds such con- 
stitutes a vital part of it, we have no power to 
change the same, unless it should be again submitted 
to the people for their sanction, which would have 
the tendency to postpone for at least two years its 
consummation. This course your committee believe 
would be directly at war with the wishes of our con- 
stituents,” &c. 

„This report was received, and unanimously adopt- 
ed by the legislature. At that tine, while the char- 
ter is still pending, and open of course to all amend- 
meuts admissable under the evnstitution, it as the 
unanimous Opinion that the vital pars of the bill 
cannot be changed without a resbt. nission of the 
charter to the people; consequently the  oriziual 


a 
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charter becomes a law on the 5th day of February, 
1838, without change or alteration. Without call- 
ing in question the constitutionality of this charter, I 
might stop, and triumphantly ask, has a single bond 
of the state been issued and sold under this charter? 
If so, who were the directors appointed by the go- 

vernor to manage the bank? Who were the subscri- 
bers for stock? Had the books of subscription been 
kept open six months? How many stockholders had 
paid ten dollars upon each and every share subscrib- 
ed? How many bonds for stock had been given and 
secured by satisfactory mortgage? Not one of these 
things had been done at the time the bonds in question 
were issued and sold; and the purchaser must have 
known it. 

“But here follows the explanation: ten days after 
the passage of the foregoing charter, the same legis- 
Jature that determined by unanimous vote that the 
charter could not be amended while pending before 
them, passed ‘an act supplementary to an act to in- 
corporate the subscribers tu the Mississippi Union 
bank;' wherein, under the magic title of ‘supple- 
ment,’ they endeavored to do indirectly what the 
conscience of every member checked him in doing 
directly. They made changes in the charter, by 
way of supplement, which but afew days before, 
they had declared, under oath, would vitiate the 
whole instrument. This procedure was in violation 
of all parliamentary rule, known in this or any other 
enlightened country; and it can be considered in no 
other light than a legislative fraud, because it violat- 
ed not only the constitution, according to their own 
showing, but also one of their express rules of order, 
which prohibited the repeal of any law the same 
session at which it was passed. On the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, 1838, this act took the form and shape of 
law. The very first section changed altogether the 
attitude of the state to the bank. In the original 
act, the state, being amply indemnified, agrees to 
stand as the security of the stockholders; in this sup- 
plemental act she becomes primarily liable for five 
million dollars. In the original act, no individual 
but a citizen of the state can subscribe and take 
stock; in this act, the state becomes a subscriber for 
stock, and, by express repeal, gives up her ten per 
cent of the profits, her five directors, and her ac- 
commodation loan of two hundred thousand dollars 
and becomes a partner in tbe banking adventure.— 
All this is done under the talismanic word ‘supple- 
ment,’ without submitting it in any way to the peo- 
ple! Now, it must be apparent to the cominonest 
understanding, that it was not in the power of the 
legislature to make the state a subscriber for stock in 
that bank; to render her liable for the sum of five 
million dollars, or any other amount; to change her 
attitude in any respect towards the stockholders in the 
bank; toenlarge ordiminish her interest in the bank, as 
it stood at the passage of the original charter, with- 
out submitting it to the action of the people. This 
right had been expressly reserved to the people in 
their fundamental law; and, until they had been con- 
sulted in the manner prescribed, all action by their 
supposed agents was null and void, and the whole 
were bound totake notice of it. These propositions are 
so self-evident no man of candor and discrimination 
will dispute them. The only question remaining is, 
does the present supposed liability arise under and by 
virtue of the supplement? 

“lt is apparent that it does 80 arise: Ist, from the 
very terms of the mortgages for stock which were 
drawn up by the officers of the bank, and which 
have been recorded in almost, every county of the 
state; in which it is set forth that the intent of the 

mortgage is to secure the payment of only $10,500,- 
000; leaving $5,000,000 (the sum already sold) to be 
aid by the state, by virtue of the supplemental act. 
bd It is apparent from these facts, that, at the time 
of the issuance of the five millions of bonds now 
held abroad, there were no subscribers for stock; that 
the books of subscription had not been kept open 
six months, as required by the original charter; that 
no bonds for stock, and no mortgages to secure 
them, had been taken; that no directors had been 
‘appointed by the executive to examine and pass 
upon the validity of the mortgages; and that not 
a dollar had been paid in on a single share of 
stock. Therefore, they must have been issued in 
pursuance of the supplemental act; or else there is 
more baseness in this whole transaction than ever 
characterised any other act of public functionaries. 
3d. lt is apparent, from the very terms of the power 
of attorney from the managers of the bank to the 
commissioners who went abroad to sell these bonds. 
This power of attorney, after reciting that the act 
to incorporate the subscribers to the Mississippi Un- 
jon bank had been passed by one legislature. and, in 
conformity to the constitution, had been published 
and referred to the next succeeding legislature, 
which had passed and confirmed the said original 
act; and that the same was approved by the govern- 


or on the 5th day of February, 1838, continues:— 
And whereas the said legislature last above mention- 
ed passed an act entitled ‘an act supplemental] to an 
act to incorporate the subscribers of the Mississippi 
Union bank, which was approved by the governor, 
February 5, 1838: and whereas the governor of the 
state of Mississippi has, pursuant to the provisions of 
the said supplemental act, subscribed, in behalf of 
the said state, fifty thousand shares of the capital 
stock of said bank, and has executed twenty-five 
hundred bonds of the said state of Mississippi, for 
the sum of two thousand dollars each,’ &c. If truth 
can produce conviction, surely this question is now 
placed beyond cavil. 4th. It is self-evident that the 
purchaser of the bonds had not only constructive but 
actual notice that the fuith of the state could not be 
pledged under the constitution by an act of the legis- 
lature without a confirmation by the people; that the 
supplemental act had not been confirmed by the peo- 
ple; and thatthe bonds he purchased were issued, 
‘pursuant to the provisions of the said supplemen- 
tary act; because this power of attorney to the 
commissioners is made part and parcel of his con- 
tract with them, and it contains a full statement of 
the facts.” 

Mr. G. contended that the extract read by the 
clerk from his colleague's letter was the basis upon 
which the canvass in Mississippi, in the election of 
1841, was founded. The question was not shall the 
bonds be paid?“ but, “shall we assume them as the 
bonds of the state. and not provide for their payment 
by taxes? or shall we assert the unconstitutionality 
under which they were issued and refuse to lay the 
tax, because it was not the debt of the state?” He 
stated the fact that not a dollar of the money for 
which the bonds were sold had been received by the 
state; that the bonds were sold by agents of the bank, 
appointed by authority of the unconstitutional sup- 
plement—the money received by the bank and used 
by it. Not a dollar ever went into the state trea- 
sury, or was under the control of a state officer; and 
the archives of the state show no evidence of the 
existence of any such obligation as due from the 
state. He further observed, that the state authori- 
ties had offered no obstruction to the bond-holders if 
they wished to scize the assets of the bank. In fact, 
they had publicly expressed a desire that this course 
should be adopted. Mr. G. said he differred with 
the statement of Governor McNutt as it regarded 
the worthlessness of these assets. He thought if 
they were properly managed (as he had no doubt 
they would be by the present board of assignees) 
that there would be a large surplus, aſter paying the 
circulation, to be applied to the liquidation of those 
bonds. In addition to these assets, there were also 
the mortgages of the stockholders for ten millicns 
and a half of real estate—some of it the best in the 
state, and equal, in productiveness, to any on the 
face of the globe—which the first legal men in the 
state believed would be held liable at law for the 
payment of these bonds. He was no lawyer himself, 
and would not trust his own opinion; but the one he 
now stated had the sanction of some of the ablest 
members of the bar in this country. No obstruc- 
tion had been thrown in the way of the bond hol- 
ders who wished to proceed to foreclose these mort- 
gages, and seize the assets proper of the bank, which, 
in the aggregate, exceeded fifteen millions of dol- 
lars; and which, if the property mortgaged was held 
liable, would more than pay the whole of the bonds, 
principal and interest. ‘Thus those bonds, so much 
talked of, were really more likely to be paid than 
the bonds of those states which had paraded their 
resolutions against repudiation before the country. 


Mr. G. said he could cite cases throughout the 
whole civilized world, of national debts, for which 
value had been received, being repudiated, without 
such nations being branded with dishonor; yet this 
nation is pronounced dishonored because the state 
of Mississippi refuses to acknowledge a debt never 
legally or constitutionally contracted by her, and 
from which her people received no benefit. Sir, said 
Mr. G. this pretended horror of Mississippi repudia- 
tion is as hypocritical as it is insulting. The whole 
band of stockholders, fund mongers, and paper mo- 
ney robbers, in this country and Europe, and their 
agents here, are bellowing about Mississippi repudi- 
ation, to draw public attention from their own infa- 
mous system of swindling. Sir, said Mr. G. we 
have been taunted by these men, who live upon the 
labor. of others, through the machinery of the bank- 
ing credit, and paper money systems, until even the 
Robespierre of the Harrison administration, who 
was as fond of cutting off heads officially as that 
monster was in reality, has attempted to cast ridicule 
upon his (Mr. G’s) colleague for wishing to cut 
down the public expenditures to the receipts into 
the treasury. The gentleman from New York re- 
minded his (Mr. G's) colleague (Mr. Thompson) that 
it was not at all necessary to retrench; for, if we 
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got in debt, the new doctrine of repudiation would 
very soon relieve us. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Granger) intended to be severe upon his 
(Mr. G’s) colleague: but. like the blind rattlesnake 
in August, he sank his fangs into his own politically 
corrupt body. The only practical repudiation known 
in this country during this century, of acknowledged 
honest, and bona fide debts had no more zealous ad- 
vocate than that gentlemen. None of us have fo- 
gotten the theatrical valedictory pronounced by hia 
when this house was about passing an act to repeal 
the great repudiating bankrupt law; yet he has the 
audacity to get up. in the face of this house, and 
sneer at repudiation! It would be as apropos to hear 
a prostitute lecture about virtue and morality. He 
said that this course of attack upon his state would 
not be submitted to; and, if gentlemen travelled out 
of the usual course of debate to make such attacks, 
they must expect to be answered in a spirit becom- 
ing the representatives of a people who feared not the 
scoffs of the corrupt, or the frowns of power, in as- 
serting what they believed to be their great constitu- 
tional rights. ‘ 


Mr. G. thought that Mr. Adams might be considered 
an index board by the British, pointing them to what 
some might think the most vulnerable portions of the 
union for the purpose of effecting the freedom of the ne- 
groes hy means of war. Mr. G. thought too the bank- 
rupt law, for which the gentleman had voted, was but 
a wholesale repudiation system. Yet when Great Bri- 
tain resorts to her potent argument, the paixhan gun, 
and parades her fleet before Boston to demand pay- 
ment of English debts repudiated by the bankrupt 
law, why the gentleman requires Massachusetts to 
avoid war by all means by calling upon the general 
government to assume the debts. Mr. G. will not 
now express his views in opposition to the assump 
tion of state debt scheme. He (Mr. G.) has less 
dread of the Paixhan guns than appears to operate on 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and no such ar 
guments shall force him into favor of the assumpuon 
scheme. 


Mr. Granger procceded to address the house. He 
said he bad not sought the fluor for the purpose of 
replying to the very refined and polished remarks of 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Girin) so far 
as related to himself personally. but he had listened 
to the gentleman's argument, and to the paper read 
at the table, and he had a word to say about Missis- 
sippi morality as the gentleman would teach it.— 
He believed that the gentleman did not teach mora- 
lity as the great mass of the people of that state 
would teach it. What was the case as made out by 
the gentleman himself? It was that the state of 
Mississippi had incorporated a bank with $15.000,- 
000 capital. It had then gone on. and declared by 
an act of her legislature (which, if Mr. G. mistook 
not, was passed by a legislature a majority of whom 
were the political friends of gentleman, and who 
now held the same moral doctrines as were held by 
the gentleman) that the governor of the state—this 
same Gov. McNutt—should subscribe for S. 000.000, 
being one-third of its capital stock. That stock was 
subscribed; the bonds were exccuted and signed by 
this very Governor McNutt, and put into market. — 
The par value was received for them. and tbat con- 
stituted the capital of the Union Bank of Mississippi. 
That $5,000,000 was received and put into the bank, 
and he called on the gentleman to say whether o nol 
there was another stockholder to the amount of ail 
gle dollar? 


Mr. Gwin replied that there was; and not only that, 
but that the stockholders had given their mortgages 
to the amount of ten millions and a half. 

Mr. Granger. And they had been repudiated? 


Mr. Gwin. They were not repudiated; they never 
had been negotiated. 


Mr. Granger. There had not been one dollar put 
into the Union Bank of Mississippi but by the state“ 
bonds. Every dollar ever put into it—every bond 
ever issued, was the $5,000,000 bonds issued by Go- 
vernor McNutt, and then when it had become in- 
convenient to pay them, gentlemen found out that 
there was a flaw in the contract! Mr. G. came not 
here to speak with disrespect of any man who had 
been elevated to the chicf magistracy of one of the 
states of this confederacy, but let gentlemen, after 
the execution of these bonds, after the sale, delivery 
and receipt of the S5, 000, 000, turn to the message 
of Governor McNutt, and wnat did they find? That 
he had yielded his individual opinions to the voices 
of the people of Mississippi! The bonds had been 
issued; there was no pretence that the 55, 000, 000 
had not been received; but when the pay day came 
the morality of Mississippi pocketed the 85, 000, 000, 
and started back with holy horror at the idea of pay- 
ing what they had received! s 

That was the condition of the Union Bank of Mir 
sissippi; and as the gentleman (professed to know 


stock to the Union bank of Mississippi was passed by 
a legislature a majority of whom were all the hard- 
money men who read to the rest of the nation such 
eloquent lessons on bank profligacy and corruption. 
This five millions of bonds had been subscibed for by 
ahard-money governor, under a law passed by a 
hard- money legislature, and 

Mr. Gwin said the gentleman appeared to under- 
stand the political complexion of the legislature.— 
Was he aware of the fact that the present whig se- 
nator at the other end of the capitol was elected by 
the same legislature? 


Mr. Granger. How did that happen? After they 

had passed this law, the storm was a little thick about 
them, insomuch that they resigned, and left the whig 
senator to be elected. He understood the subject, 
and when the gentleman supposed that after getting 
up and making assertions. by applying coarse epilhets 
to him, (Mr. Granger,) he got rid of the matter, he 
mistook his man. He (Mr. Granger) had nothing to 
say of the gentleman’s epithets. but of his argument, 
for when in this hall any member, speaking to and 
of him, forgot what was due to and froma gentle- 
man, it was not forhim to remember that he was one. 
He stood by the argument. He meant no personal 
offence to the gentleman; he had stood here on a few 
figures, which he well understood when he had al- 
fuded to the case of Mississippi. Now, then, was 
the gentleman prepared to rise in this hall and say 
that the Union bank had ever issued a single dollar 
on any other funds than those received from the sale 
of this 35, 000, 000 of state Londs—that the state had 
ever raised by tax one dollar to account for the prin- 
cipal and interest of this 55,000, 000 which she had 
received from her own bonds? He had nothing more 
to say on this subject than to declare that he stood 
here ready to verify every assertion he had made con- 
mected with this bank. 


One word on the suoject of state debts and of the 
remarks which had fallen from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams.) He did not agree with 
that gentleman in many of the positions he had as- 
sumed; in one he concurred most fully with the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi; and when ſoreign stockhol- 
ders came here to say to him that they knew not that 
there was any difference between thestocks of the dif- 

erent states of this union, and that they had been 
deceived in advancing their money, belheving that 
the faith of the general government was pledged also, 
with the gentleman from Mississippi (although the 
gentleman did not express it he presumed it was his 
idea) he would say to them, ‘Why, then, is it that 
you bought Illinois bonds for 40 cents, others for 30, 
some for 15, New York sixes for 90, and Massachu- 
setts sixcs at par?” And when the foreign bondhol- 
der who, per chance, had driven down the credit of 
the states he.e for the purpose of buying these bonds 
low, turned round to tell him that he considered tiem 
all pledged and guarantted by the faith of the United 
States government, he told them that their own action 
had foreclosed him from that plea. 


As connected with this whole subject, it wasa 
pity,a grievous pity, (whatever gentlemen might 
think of it,) that the land bill of 1832 and 1833 had 
not become a law. Had it become the law of the 
Jand —had distribution been made throughout the 
states of this union, to encourage them in the pay- 
ment oftheir debts, aud keep hope alive, so that they 
need not have been driven. perhaps some of them, to 
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bn this transaction, there were, if he mistook not, a 
my Jarge amount of bonds constituting the capital of the 
R Planters’ Bank of Mississippi. These bonds had not 
"Es 2g yet been repudiated. He asked the gentleman to 
ss state in his place whether it was his own opinion that 
ain: these bonds should or should not be paid? 
90 Mr. Gwin said he was not only now, but always 
Be had been in favor of this payment, and it had been 
ø., declared by a unanimous vote of the legislature of 
yy, that state. 
bin Mr. Granger said he wanted the gentleman’s own 
rm; individual opinions, and was very glad to hear the 
„ opinions the gentleman had avowed. If he mistook 
a. bot the signs of the times, it might soon be important 
m, do know individual opinions. He hoped the congress 
œ of the United States and the people of the United 
States and of Mississippi would remember, what he 
1 was proud to say the gentleman had said, that he was 
in favor of the payment of the bonds of the Planters’ 
p bank of Mississippi. He trusted he should never see 
the repudiation of the bonds of that bank, and that 
the gentleman would not be found with the party 
“| who might be at the polls within six months in favor 
£ of it. 
hs Now, with reference to the Union Bank bonds.— 
‘ He here declared—what the gentleman would not, 
i and could not contradict—that the law granting the 
i power and directing the subseription of 


85.000,00 


what should be the faith of Mississippi in relation to ; 1835 —˙36 been paid out among the states in that pro- 


portion to which they were entitled, they had never 
seen what they had witnessed. He told gentlemen 
here who opposed the disposition of these funds for 
the purpose of relief of the states, that there was not 
a state in this union, unless it were the one that had 
determined to repudiate, that did not come on them 
in some form or other; either that of the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Johnson,) or some other—that 
should take the common property of this nation, be- 
longing to the states, for the benefit of the states to 
which it belonged. 

Mr. G. had regretted to hear the gentleman from 
Massachusetts say that a British steamer could go to 
Mississippi and conquer the city, (Natchez,) of which 
he had spoken. He differed from the gentleman en- 
tirely. Although he had never seen in the gentle- 
man any thing like a British spirit—althouzh he 
thought he would do justice to all nations, he had of- 
ten seen that the revolutionary blood in his veins and 
in the veins of his sire. rose up, and on any question 
of difference between us and Great Britain made him 
what had been called “a pretty good hater.” The 
gentleman was the last man in the nation against 
whom to bring the charge of being influenced by 
Br.tish interests; but Mr. G. did not believe with him, 
that all the steamers of the British navy could wend 
their way up the valley of the Mississippi. No, Mis- 
sissppi alone, if they should have passed through 
Louisiana, was perfectly competent to protect her- 
self against British steamers. He had been a little 
surprised the other day, and he was more so now, 
that there had not been some indignation expressed 
on another occasion. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi charged almost treason to his country on the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for intimating that a 
British steamer might conquer the single state of 
Mississippi; and yet the eloquent gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Holmes.) on the navy appropri- 
ation bill the other day, had told them that British 
steamers could go up the Mississippi and lay waste, 
not only her fair shores, but the shores of every other 
state bordering on that river; and still they had then 
heard, and they now heard, from the gentleman from 
Mississippi, no charge ot British feeiing against the 
ventieman from South Carolina. Any man who 
knew the gentleman from South Carolina, knew that 
he was the last man who would shrink from doing 
his duty with reference to Great Britain or any other 
country, and had the gentleman from Mississippi 
known his friend from Massachusetts, (if he would 
allow him to call him so,) be might have known that 
he would be the Jast to shrink from any thing the 
honor of his country or his personal hionor required. 

In his remarks the other dav, Mr. G. had certain- 
ly felt himself at liberty to say what had been said; 
he had felt it due to the character of this house, when 
they had unanimously passed a bill to sustain one 
arm of the defence of our country, and when the gen- 
tleman froin Mississippi (Mr. Ziompson) had got up, 
or endeavoured to get up a political excitement in 
moving the reconsideration of that bill, and had cho- 
sen to brag, if it could bring the credit of this country 
into disrepute, by declaring that money could hardly 
be raised on it. he had left it due to the house and to 
the nation to sav what he had said. 

During the time that he lad been in this hall, Mr. 
G. had endeavoured never make an unkind personal 
remark; sure he was, be had never indulged in perso- 
nal expressions towards uny man. He did not be- 
lieve the gentleman from Mississippi, in the very 
harsh terms he had applied to him, (Mr. Granzer,) 
had intended to say any thing to wound his feclings. 
If this had been the case, the gentlman had missed 
his mark; his arrow had fallen harmless to the ground. 

Mr. Adams then proceeded. He wished simply to 
say, in reference to the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Granger, ) that the gentleman 
had misunderstood him if he had supposed for a mo- 
ment that he had said that he considered the British 
government capable of sending her steamers up the 
Mississippi and conquering the state of Mississippi. 
Mr. A. had said no such thing. He had put the sup- 
position of this happening—of a British steamer go- 
ing to the state of Mississippi; and he had then mi- 
quired whether the United States would leave the 
state of Mississippi to defend herself. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Gwin, in explana- 
tion to Mr. Granger, and conclusion, the committee 
rose, and the house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Feb. 15. Mississippi and her debt.— 
By general consent Mr. Gicin rose to make an expla- 
nation. He said he asked the indulgence of the 
house a moment to enable him to reply to some state- 
ments made by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Granger) on Saturday last, as reported in the Intelli- 
gencer of yesterday morning. He would remark 
that, from the noise around hiin during the time the 
gentleman was addressing the house, he had not heard 


the necessity of repudiation; had the surplus funds of the gentieman make the statements as they are re- 
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The gentleman is reported to have said: 

„He (Mr. Granger) came not here to speak with 
disrespect of any man who had bean elevated to the 
chief magistracy of one of the states of this confed- 
eracy; but let gentlemen, after the execution of these 
bonds, after the sale, delivery, and receipt of the 
$5,000,000, turn to the message of governor McNutt, 
and what didthey find? Thathe had yielded his indivi- 
dual opinions to the voices of the people of Mississippi! 
The bonds had been issued; there was no pretence 
that the 85.000.000 had not been received; but when 
the pay day came the morality of Mississippi pock- 
eted the 85,000, 000, and started back with holy hor- 
ror at the idea of paying what they had received!” 

Sir, (said Mr. Gicin.) this statement is a tissue of 
misrepresentation of fact, no doubt unintentional.— 
The expression attributed to governor McNutt was 
made inreference to signing the bank charter, and 
not to the sale of the bonds. As to the statement 
that there was no pretence that the five millions of 
dollars had not been received, the gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. It is nota fact; not a word of it; 
for the main ground taken by the party in the state 
which is opposed to the paymentof these bonds, is that 
the money was never received by the state, but by the 
bank, for whose acts and debts the state is not linble 
as the act under which it is organized is unconstitu- 
tional and of no effect, so far as the Jiability of the 
state is concerned. As to have pocketed the five 
millions, and starting back with horror when pay- 
day came, there is more poetry than truth in it.— 
The state has always been willing to appropriate 
every dollar of the assets of the bank to the payment 
of the bonds, except that portion which had been paid 
to the bank by repudiation under the bankrupt Jaw, 
and thus passed out of the contro] of the bank. He 
presumed the gentleman entertained no holy hor- 
ror at thus destroying the means of the bank to pay 
these bonds to the ainount of one one or two millions 
of dollars. The gentleman stated further that these 
bonds were sold above pur. This is not the fact.— 
They were sold under par, if gold and silver is the 
standard, and for a credit; in both respects violating 
the unconstitutional supplement under which tbey 
were issued. The bank sold her checks upon this 
fund at a premium, it is true, in exchange fur her ir- 
redeemable ard depreciatud paper. She first dis- 
honored her paper, and then shaved the holders in 
selling her checks. And this is called selling her 
bonds above par. He (Mr. G.) said he would detain 
the house no longer at present; yet he would, betore 
the session closed, pay his respects to the gentleman 
from N. York (Mr. Granger) as a teacher of morals 
to the state of Mississippi; as it may be instructive to 
the people of that state to know who the honor and 
dignity party there had selected as their champion 
here. 

Mr. Granger, said he had been charged on this floor 
with having unjustly stated that the state of Missis- 
sippi, having received five miſions of dollars for stock 
in the Union bank of Mississippi, had become a stcck- 
holder in that institution, and then repudiated or at- 
tempted to repudiate that debt. What he had stated 
was this, and he was ready to prove it; the documents 
were before him. He had stated, or intended to 
state, that under the laws of Mississippi the governor 
of the state had been authorized to sign 815.000.000 
of bonds for the Union bank; that he had been anthor- 
ized to subscribe 85, 000, 000 stock for the Union bank; 
that he had so subscribed and had signed this 95,000,- 
000 of bonds; that this $5,000,000 of bonds sold fur 

5, 000,000: that the money was put into the Union 

ank, and became its capital. 

Mr. Gwin (Mr. G. yielding the floor) said that the 
Union bank of Mississippi had issued post-notes, 
which, from the date of their issuance, had been 
below par, and had sold her check on the bank of the 
United States, receivable in this irredeemable de- 
preciated money. That was the way the bonds had 
been sold for par. They had been sold under par, 
if gold and silver constituted the standard, and on 
credit, which was a violation of the unconstitutional 
supplement under which the bonds were issued. 


Mr. Granger would explain this matter. Ie had 
not assailed the conduct of the chief magistrate of 
that state, or intended any personal disrespect to him, 
but he had not made the assertions he had made 
without the proof before hin. 

What was the condition of the charter of the Union 
bank? It had been created in January, 1833. This 
supplemental act, which had been declared contrary 
to good faith, but which was signed by governor Me- 
Nutt. had been passed on the Sth of February of the 
same year. The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
Gwin) had told them the other day that these iaws 
had been passed by an undivided whig vote, with the 
votes of a few of the “democrats.” air. Cranger un- 
derstood that there was-to exception taken to the 
original-charter, but to the supplemettalact. Who 
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voted for the supplemental act, asked Mr. G.? They jhe had brought it in to present the facts of the case, 
would find by reference to the records that it pass- to show that the Union Bank never received but 


goods, wares, and mercoandice orker cian those of 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the nation io 


ed by a vote of fourteen whigs and thirty-six demo- 
crats.” He knew not how many whigs or how many 
“democrats” there were in the legislature of Missis- 


sippi; but he did know thatof the fifty votes that, 


85.000.000 as its capital, and this was from the sale 
of these bonds that had been repudiated, and that 
governor McNutt had been urged to issue further 
bonds and would not do it, and that thence it was 


passed the supplemental act, against a minority of | that the capital of the bank had been limited to $5,- 


something like thirty, fourteen only were whigs, and 
thirty-six were “democrats.” Let the question, then, 
be settled as to who passed this infamous” supple- 
mental law. 

What was next? Governor McNutt, on the spot, 
and well knowing every fact of the case, signed the 


law. What next? Goveruor McNutt, under that, 


“infamous” Jaw, signed the $5,000,000 of bonds.— 
q he money was received, and the avails of this 85, 


000,000 of bonds went into the Union bank of Missis- ; 
And how did ginn ; , 5 8 
they treat that institution? He would tell them how. sissippi, finding herself in the position in which states 


They recognised it as a bank; the state transacted | 


sippi, and constituted its only capital. 


business with it as a bank; they declared by law that 


should go to the cause of internal improvements and 
of public education. On tbe loth February, 1839, 
the state of Mississippi borrowed $75,000 of that bank; 
onthe 19th of February it borrowed 875, 000 more, | 
and subsequently $25,000 more, to finish her public : 
buildings. And before all these transactions, and 
after signing these bonds, and alter the bonds had gone 
into operation, the state of Mississippi, which had 
sold city lots in Jackson, and taken promissory notes 
for them to the amount of 925,106, went to the. 
Union bank of Mississippi, had them discounted as a 
commercial transaction, and put the money into her: 
treasury. Was he to be told, in the face of all these 
facts, that the state of Mississippi had had nothing to, 
do with that bank? 
The gentleman had said that the bondholders could | 
| 


be paid from the assets of the bank. Let them see 
what those assets were, as presented by the gentle- 
man's own witness and friend, governor McNutt.— 
He held the statement in his hand. Let them see 
whether he had ever declared what he could not 
substantiate, that the $5,000,000 put into the bank 
from these bonds was the only capital the bank had 
ever had. 

As late as January, 1840, governor McNutt, in his 
regular message, says “the faith of the state is pledg- 
ed for the whole capital stock” of this bank, aud 
the statement of the bank’s affairs, as given by this 
same governor, in his message of January, 1841, is as 


| 
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follows: i 
Suspended debt in suit $2,689,860 20 
Do not in suit 1,777,337 73 
Resources, chiefly unavailable 8,034,154 28 


Immediate liabilities 3,034, 154 28 
Capital stock 5,008, 000 00 
Specie on hand 4.349 06 
What a beautiful condition for bondholders, said 

Mr. G. 

Mr. Gein (Mr. G. yielding the floor) said there 
were ten and a half millions mortgaged, to which he 
had alluded when he had said that the assets would 
probably, pay the debt, if the property mortgaged 
was hable. 

Mr. Granger. He would come to that. The gen- 
tleman had said, in reply to his question, there were 
510.500.000 more. Now let them see what these 
510.500, 000 were; for this was to become a very in- 
teresting question in the history of this nation. 

There were $10,500,000 more to be secured on 
bonds and mortgages, as the gentleman said, and he 
knew it was still an open question whether it should 
be paid. The gentleman would certainly agree with 
him that not one dollar had ever been paid. Gov- 
ernor McNutt, before the legislature of Mississippi, 
when urged by Mr. Turner to go on and issue these 
bonds, had entered his protest against them, and said 
he had to receive the odium of standing between 
the voice of the people of Mississippi and his view 
of constitutional right, but he would not issue these 
bonds. 

Mr. Granger read from a letter of judge Turner, 
dated Nachez, March 23, 1838. in which Mr. Gwin's 
name was introduced in such a manner as to convey 
the idea thathe was in favor of the issuing of these 
bonds .] l 
` Mr. Gwin (Mr. Granger yielding the floor) said 
that letter was written by judge Turner, one of the 
judges of the supreme court of Mississippi; and he 
had to state that the first time he ever saw or heard 
of that letter, was in print, and he had received a let- 
ter from judge Turner asking him if he recollected 
any such letter or the conversation alluded to; and he 
had replied that he neither recollected the letter nor 
any conversation alluded to on the subject. 

Mr. Granger continued. He assured the gentle- 
man (and they were not words of ceremony) that he 
had not introduced the letter with any view to call 
up an unpleasant thought in the geutleman's mind; 


000,000. 
Mr. Gioin said that letter was written before the 
bonds were issued. 


Mr. Granger said that he still believed that gover- 
nor McNutt, in his answers before the committee, 
55 said that he prevented the further issue of these 

nds. 

Mr G. had not entered on this question with any 
view to wound the feelings of any man here or else- 
where; or to assail any state of this union. Had Mis- 


were and individuals were—had she, from the pres- 
sure of the times, been forced to 'yield, and, declar- 


the dividends received on that 95,000,000 of siecle. ing this debt her own, asked for further time for its 


payment, then it would not have had, on this nation, 
the effect which it was now calculated to have abroad. 
He had examined this question somewhat, and he had 
believed, and did now believe, that it was due to the 
character of the nation that it should be understood. 
All he had declared was, that the state of Mississippi 
through her constituted authorities, had chartered 


the Union Bank; that fifteen days after, it had passed | ] 
a supplemental act, (signed by governor MecNutt;) quiry suggested in the memorials and in the resolu- 
that, under that act, 85 000,000 had been received tion had been principally induced by the circumstance 


in such currency as they had chosen to receive it in, 
and that that was the only capital stock the bank had 
ever received He had then gone on to declare that 
this bank—thus raise in corruption, as the gentle- 
man had told them, and in violation of the constitution 


whose vessels the same are borne. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That, in all future 
negotiations which may be opened with the, aforesaid 
governments, or with any other, it is the policy of 
the United States to confine the privilege of recipro 
cal importation, on equal terms as to goods and ship 
ping, to goods, wares, and merchandise the produa 
of the countries from whence and in whose ships they 
are imported, or the product of such contiguous coun- 
tries thereto as usually carry on their foreign com 
merce through the ports of the same. 

A long debate followed, consisting in a great mes- 
sure of statistical facts and arguments, (not suscepti- 
ble of condensation,) of which the points only can at 
present be given. f 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, said at the last session 
of congress there had been sundry memorials refer 
red to the committee on commerce asking an ingui 
into the question of our reciprocal commerce vib 
foreign nations. After, this a resolution had been 
passed in this house at his motion, directing the eom- 
mittee on commerce to inquire into the subject and 

report what effect our late revenue laws had produc- 
ed on our commerce with foreign countries; also, to 
report on the past and present condition of our mri 
gation, and to recommend such measures as were ne- 
cessary to enlarge our commercial marine. The in- 


(a very notable fact in reference to our condition) of 
the great increase of foreign shipping in our trade, 
along with quite a remarkable increase of foreign 
seamen in our navy and ourcommercial marine. He 
did not know how it had escaped the attention of the 


and laws of Mississippi—had been recognised by the house as much as it seemed to have done, that this 
legislature of that state, which had becomea borrow- | Question was one which had risen to a great deal of 
er of that institution. He had then declared that importance along the whole of our maritine states. 
governor McNutt, in his message as late as 1840, had Mr. K. alluded to the memorials on the subject, to 
said that, in this matter. he had yielded his indivi- the investigation given by the committee on com- 
dual opinions to the voice of the state, but that he merce, and to its report, which had been deemed suf- 
had not then pretended to say that these bonds had | ficiently important by the house to obtain ə cireula- 
been unfairly negotiated; or, if he had these extracts | tion of 10,000 copies and said it could hardly be said 
from his message had been unfairly quoted; and he that the question was untouked for, or that the house 
would like to hear the gentleman state it, if this was had been taken by surprise on the subject. He had 


not the ease. 
Mr. Gwin. He stated, in his message, that the 
bonds were sold under par, and in violation of law. 
Mr. Granger. But he signed the bonds. 
Mr. Gwin. No doubt of that. 


Mr. Granger. Governor McNutt signs these bonds 
and then goes on to prove, by his report of the state 
of that bank and its condition, that there never had 
been a dollar in it but the results of these bonds, and 
to show that the property of this bank, to which the 
bondholders were to look, was not worth one dollar. 

Mr. G. had not said any thing here as of his own 
knowledge. He had spoken from the records, fur- 
nished not by those politically! opposed to the gentle- 
man, but by governor McNutt himself and his politi- 
cal friends. Although the state of Mississippi, on 
her $2,000,000 bonds from the Planters’ bank, for 
which her faith had been pledzed, had not paid her 
iuterest fram 1839, owing to the embarrassments of 
the times, or perhaps to 
the bank, in the first instance, for payment, he had 


been a little surprised at the gentieman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Pickens) presenting it in that view to 
the house, as he felt assured it was of as much inte- 
rest to the gentleinan’s section of the country as to 
any, and, in regard to importance, second to no ques- 
tion that could be brought to the consideration’ of 
the house. 

The report presented two subjects to the conside- 
ration of the house. The first, the effect of our com- 
mercial regulations on our colonial trade with the 
neighboring British colonies; and the second (and that 
to which the attention of the committee was more 
fully directed) the question of reciprocity treaties. 
The first, the colonial question, was one of very great 
magnitude ono which ought to have been brought 
to the consideration of the house at an earlier period, 

‘and one which he hoped, although it was almost 
hoping against hope, would yet be brought to the 
consideration of the house before the close of the 


e fact that they looked to| Present session. ee : 
The question for their consideration at the present 


no imputation to make upon her from this cause. It] time was that regarding reciprocity treaties, alluded 
arose from the embarrassments of the times. Be it to ia the resolution before the committee. This re- 
so. He had only contended that the 85, 000, 000 of | ciprocity system, in the manner in which it was ow 
bonds having been made in good faith, and the money | presented. was of late invention in the diplomacy of 
for them received, should at least have been acknow- | the United States. and in its commercial relatiow 
ledged in good faith. with other countries a profoundly interesting quer 
The subject nere passed over for this day. tion, because it had been professedly put forward 3 
an experiment. Until 1815 we had not been ac- 


quainted with this system of diplomacy, which wes 
RECIPROCITY TREATIES. called the reciprocity system. Our commercial trea- 


ties with foreign nations had stipulated in general (and 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, THURSDAY, FEB. 16. had never gone beyond it) for the privilege of trade, 
On motion of Mr. John P. Kennedy, of Maryland.] so far as should be accorded in any instance to the 
the house resolved itself into committee of the whole | most favored nations. The parties in alliance or 
on the state of the union, (Mr. Tillinghast, of Rhode compact had engaged with each other that whatever 
Island, in the chair,) and proceeded to the considera- | regulations of commerce with any country might be 
tion of the following joint resolution ‘concerning the | made in the course of their legislation, the rights 
termination of certain reciprocity treaties:” and privileges of these regulations should instantly 
Be it resolved by the senate and house of representatives | become permanent to the contracting parties of the 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, | treaty. It would be seen on that basis that the le- 
‘That the president of the United States be, and he is gislation of the commerce of the country had always 
hereby, requested, whenever he shall deem it com- n kept within the bounds which the Jegislation of 
patible with the public interest, to make known to] the country from time to time might prescribe. In 
the governments of Denmark, Sweden, the Hansea- 1815 we had been presented to the world in a new 
tic republics, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, in con-| altitude as regarded our commercial relations. The 
formity with the stipulations of the existing commer- | wars which commenced with the French revolutioa 
cial treaties between said governments and the Unit-] had ceased. We who, having been neutral, had been 
ed States, the desire and intention of this govern-| the carriers of the world, and had in this way enjoy- 
ment to terminate such commercial treaties now in| ed an unexampled flow of prosperity, had found our- 
force between said governments and the United States] selves under the necessity of meeting thore who had 
as have contracted to allow the parties thereto to im- | heretofore stood in the character of belligerents, 23 
port on equal terms, as regards duties on merchan- | competitors, with us, It had then been proposed in 
dise and tonnage, each into the ports of the other, this country that g relaxation of the old system of 
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discrimination should be made with all nations dis- 
posed to reciprocate with us, and in 1815 congress 
passed an act on this subject. 

Mr. K. read from this act, and said it was a tender, 
on our purt, to the whole world to relax those dis- 
criminating duties on tonnage and merchandise im- 
ported in foreign vessels, exactly in the extent in 
which they were willing to reciprocate such privile- 

estous. It would be noted, however, as a most 
important point, that that reciprocal privilege was 
strictly confined to the carriage of the products or 
manufactures of the respective nations. This act 


had been followed very soon by the convention of | good one, it was manifestly much better to be estab- 


London—the conimercial treaty of July, 1815, be- 
tween the United States and England, into which, 
after some solicitation on our part, the principle of 
the act of 1815 had been introduced. [Mr. K. read 
from this treaty the stipulation, on the part of the 
United States, that no higher or other duties should 
be imposed on the importation into the United States 
of any article the growth or manufacture of the Bri- 
tish dominions in Europe, than was imposed on the 
manufactures of any other country, and vice versa on 
the part of England, &c.] Mr. K. referred to the 
continuation of this treaty, by several renewals to 
1828, when it was again renewed on condition that 
it should last indefinitely, subject to one year’s notice 
to terminate it from either party. He also alluded 
to the fact of the treaty of 1818 with Sweden, on the 
old principle of conferring and receiving the same 
privileges as those of the most favored nations; to the 
treaty, on the same principle, with Colombia, in 1825, 
to the treaty with France in 1822, which after conti- 
nuing in force for a few years, by its own conditions 
had become the same, in opcration, as the British 


ther act extending the principle a little further, as he 


| 
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Mr. Me Keon followed (in reply) in some remarks, 
which he gave notice of his intention to publish. Mr. 
Mch. yielded the floor several times, for purposes 
of explanation, to Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland. 

Mr. Cushing said that they were now engaged in 
debating here, of all possible questions in the range 
of government that could come before congress, the 
most complex, the most difficult, and ramiſying most 
extensively into collateral questions and relations— 
a subject in which the industrial and commercial re- 
lations of the country had the deepest interest, and 
into which, from its requiring a careful attention to 
details, it was impossible to enter fully, in the li- 
lished hy legislation than by treaties, which were | mited time allowed for debate. It would at once be 
irrepealable, however adverse to our interests. He seen that, in the question of commercial treaties, 
did not pause here to discuss the importance of some | (commerce affecting all nations), the interests of all 
limit to this treaty action, although the question was nations were interlinked together. The question 
worthy of the gravest consideration of congress. If} whether they would modify existing commercial 
any one would look into the Brazilian treaty of 1828. | treaties, involved the question of taxes, of duties, of 
he would find that there had been almost a code of | tonnage duties, and in many cases of duties on mer- 
laws introduced into it, regulating the navigating and | chandise; and therefore it was not merely a diplo— 
shipping interests of this couniry for a series ofj matic question, but in its ulterior relations was a le- 
years, and placing it entirely beyond the control of | gislative question. Suppose the United States ne- 
congress. How far such treaties conformed to the; gotiated a treaty with another government, either 
spirit of our laws, to the original limitations on the; conceding or getting favors, it became a ques- 
treaty-making power, he could not say. He had on- | tion with the other countries of the world with whom 

ly to say that these treaties, said to be the law of the we were connected. It also touched immediately the 
land, presented a peculiarity in our government that | question of the rights of man, for it went into the 
iexjsted nowhere else. ‘To what extent these trea- question of equality between all nations, of interna- 
ties might hereafter be carried no one could con- tional rights, and of neutral and belligerent rights. 

ſceive. We had some inkling of treaties that should In order to illustrate the view he took of this 
fix on this country beyond the control of this coun- question in respect to the interests of the United 
try, a regular system of tariff duties. which could; Stetes, he asked the attention of the committee 
not be changed except by the consent of foreign |to the history of the question more especially in 
countries. In illustration of the bad effects of this] England. English legislation on this subject con- 
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had shown. This had been the second advance in 
this reciprocity system by the legislation of the 
country. In May, 1828, another act had been passed 
extending this reciprocal privilege in the carriage of 
other nations than our own, in conformity with the 
treaties to which he had alluded. Thus it would be 
seen that, by legislation, we liad gradually advanced 
to the establishment of this system of reciprocity, 
and, concurrent with that, we had gone on and 
formed treaties on the same basis. In regard to this 
legislation, he had only to say, if the policy were a 


policy, Mr. K. referred to the treaty of 1828 be- 
tween Brazil and England, and said, although he 
did not fear that it would be carried so far in this 
country, we should be very cautious of any policy 
which should enable the treaty-making power to 
bind us down to terms which we could not change. 


What were the effectsof this reciprocity system, 


reciprocity treaty, with slight exceptions; to the 
agitation of the subject of free trade, and the partial 
extension of che reciprocity system, by the parliament 
of Sreat Britain in 1824 and 1825, and to the conse- 
quent extension of it in this country. 


These British ireaties (Mr. K. proceeded to say) 
carried the principle of reciprocity a little beyond 
the carrying the produce of the respective parties, as manifested in England? It had been originally 
and conlerred the privilege of bringing in the vessels commenced in that country with a great distrust 
of the respective countries from the ports of the one of its value, and it might be found by examination 
to those of the other the products of other countries | that it was now a question of great contest between 
than their own, provided they were such as might be the different parties there, whether these treaties in 
legally admitted from the respective ports of the two | the main had not been exceedingly hurtful to the in- 
nations contracting. Mr. K. alluded to the respec- | terests of Great Britain. He had read some able 
tive treaties of Great Britain with the Hanse Towns, | dissertations on the subject, which went to show, on 
with Prussia, Russia, Denmark, &c. in 1824 and 1925, the British side of the water, that her reciprocity 
and to the reciprocity treaties of this government, in | treaties, except w the United States. had been 
imitation of this policy, with the same powers, and | hurtful to Great Britain. If they had gained advan- 
said it wus very easy to see that, as we had no such | tages to their navigation and commercial interests 
restrictions in our navigation act as they had, we had | that was, if they had superceded any portion of our 
opetied the trade of the United States tu the compe- | shipping heretofore employed in the trade between 
tition of the shipping of those nations without re- the two countries—we had lost exactly what they 
striction or limitation as to any quarter of the world, had gained. 
or in reference to any kind of commodity produced | He desired to invite the view of the committee 
in any part of the world. We had given to the Hanse principally to the operation of this system in our 
‘Towns, to Denmark, to Russia, to Prussia, the privi- trade with the Baltic States. The principal powers 
leges not only of bringing into our ports the produce with which we traded in that region of the world 
of their respective countrizs and of the countries con- | were the Hanse Towns, Sweden, Netherlands, Rus- 
tiguous to them, but had enabled them to enter into |sia, and Denmark. (He omitted to name Prussia, 
com petition with the shipping of the United States in | because our imports from it were very small.) Now, 
any species of trade we could carry on in the world. in looking at the trade between these five powers 
Since 1815 the enlargement of this principle ia our|and the Únited States since 1325, he undertook to 
treaties had introduced a very interesting question to | say that the trade between these two portions of the 
the notice of the American people, and that regarded | world had not increasedin any degree worthy of 
the limitations which are to be set on the treaty-mak- | observation, perhaps not at all. He had thrown to- 
ing power. The constitution provided that treaties | gether some statistics on the subject, from which it 
made by the authority of this government were the | appeared that our aggregate imports from these five 
supreme law of the land; they were even vested with | powers, in 1825, were within a fraction of nine inil- 
a higher degree of authority as taw than the ordina- | lions of dollars, and our aggregate exports twelve 
ry legislation of the country, because being contracts, | millions of dollars; and in 1840 that our aggregate 
presented to the country in an irrepealabie form, we | imports from these countries were nine million four 
were forced to submit to them, however adverse to hundred thousand dollars, and our exports eleven 
the interests of the country. Where was the bound- | million five hundred thousand dollars; showing that 
ary of this treaty-making power, was a question the value of our trade with that whole circle was 
which would occupy a discussion not appropriate to | not as great in 1840 as in 1825. [Mr. K. read simi- 
the present occasion or time. Undoubtedly it was lar comparative statements of this trade with some 
intended (Mr. K. held) that it should apply to our [of these individual powers. 
external regulations with other nations, and not io] He had referred to the state of trade to ahese two 
our internal, and much less to our municipal regula- | quarters of the trading world in order that the 
tions. house might see the value of the trade as distinct 
Mr. K. would pass over that, for the purpose of | {rom the question of navigation. He read a state- 
Jooking into the history of the rise of tnis question. | ment of the foreign and American shipping employ- 
The old treaties, as they had seen, left the question ed in this trade, showing that the American had de- 
of regulating commerce froin time to time tree to | creased one-third during that time, and that the fo- 
the legislation of the day; it was only stipulated by | reign had greatly increased. 
them, that when a privilege was given on one side,, Mr. K. was further proceeding. by reference to 
it should enure to the benefit of the contracting | statistics, to show that the operation of these trea- 
5 The power of legislation seemed to have | ties since 1823 to the present time had been gradual- 
een carefully guarded in our old treaties as one of | ly to supplant the American navigation, not only in 
the greatest importance, with reference to this coun- f the direct trade with those countries thus stipulat- 
try, in its commercial relations. Since 1815 our | ing, but with all the other parts of the world, and to 
eornmercial arrangements had been on two different] point out the great disadvantages under which it la- 
footings: one, the acts of congress; the other, the bored, when his remarks were arrested by the ex- 
treaty regulations to which he had referred. We piration of the morning hour, and he resumed his 
had bad this act of 1815; in 1824 we had passed ano | seat. 


sisted of two parts: first, those regulations derived 
from the colonial monopoly; foreign governments 
that have not culonies, and the United States espe- 
cially, being excluded from participation in trade 
with the British colonies. That wasa distinct ques- 
tion. The second branch of English legislation on this 
subject, and that which more especially concerned 
the present inquiry, was the English navigation laws, 
which involved the very principle contained in these 
resolutions. It was stated in many books, but he 
proposed to cite from the celebrated discourse of the 
earl of Liverpool upon this subject. Mr. C. read 
the following: . 


“The principle on which these laws of navigation 
are founded, and which is thus attacked, is no less 
consonant to justice than to true policy; in its ut- 
most extent, it goes no further than to establish. as a 
rule, that the trade between Great Britain and all 
the countries of Europe shall be carried on only in 
ships either belonging to Great Britain or to those 
belonging to the country from which any article may 
be imported; and not to suffer Holland or any other 
power to derive any advantage from becoming the 
carriers in a commercial intercourse with other 
countries, in which they have no right to be con- 
cerned. Such was the rule generally adopted in the 
law which was first enacted for this purpose in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, during the usur- 
pation of Cromwell. When this Jaw was re-enacted 
at the restoration, some modifications or exceptions 
were made, which subsist to this day.” 

[Jenkinson’s Discourse, Preface, page 17. 

“There was, however, another species of com- 
merce, which demanded their attention, even inore 
than either of the former, as it was not only a profi- 
table branch of traffic in itself. but as it greatly tend- 
ed to the security of the rest, by being the principal 
basis of their naval power. This was the trade of 
freightage, or the carrying trade, the subject of our 
present discourse. To understand their views in this 
respect, we must first take notice of the foundation 
on which their policy was built. They had suc- 
ceeded to the Hanseatic traders in becoming the car- 
riers of the world. Long possession had therefore 
furnished them with grert numbers of sailors and 
ships, and to these they added uncommon parsimony 
and industry, the natural endowments of their peo- 
ple. These made them contented with small protits, 
and enabled them to carry the manufactures of each 
country even cheaper than the natives of it them- 
selves. With such happy circumstances in their fa- 
vor, they were sure of making this branch of trade 
wholly and perpetually their own, if their negotia- 
lions and policy established two points. 

“The first was, that no nation should grant to its 
own natives any privileges in relation to freightage 
which the people of Holland should not equaily eu- 
joy, nor any exclusive right in favor of its own navi- 
gation. 

“And as the consequences of war would other- 
wise frequently interrupt the course of this trailic, 
they labored to obtain, as their second point, that, 
whenever any other nation was engaged in war, they 
might then enjoy, as heuters, the sightof protecting 
the property of its enemies. 
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Thie points onee obtained would open a larger) reason that t. infroduetion of the reciprocal princi- the general peace which perstded Christendcem, 
feld, on which their industry might exert itself. ean lptes haw proved injurious to us. there had grown up a 6" of interest, and negotia- 
what they could otherwise of right pretend to enjoy. He conceded to the gentleman from New York | tions and regulations tased on these interests, which, 
They were wise, however, in endeavoring to obtain | (Mr. Brewster ) that it became them not to look en- in reality, constituted a reyolution—a tacit but most 
des themselves had more shipping | tirely upon the effect of these arrangements upon the | complete revolution in the interests of all the states. 
navigating interests, but the subject resolved itself In the place of the treaties of alliance, of succes- 


it: no nation besi 
than what was equal to the carriage of their own 
roduce and manufactures; they alone, therefore, | into two questions—one, 


the question of the operation | sion, Kc. or, in other words, of those treaties which 


could carry on the freighting of other countries, and | of these arrangements on the tonnage, navigating, | grew out of family questions, and which had eonsti- 
largely reap, when their neighbors were at war, the and freighting interests: and the other the operation (uted, until within a century past, the prominent 
advantages proposed. of these arrangements on production. Now, when | questions of European diplomacy, there had grown 
“The regency of Holland labored with great per- he stated that these treaties had promoted the cam- | UP this vast mass of commercial questions. Th 


tablishment of these two points. | parative decrease of American and increase of foreign | were a tribute of the policy of the world, whose ef- 
fect was to draw closer together foreign nations and 


to banish questions of war. These commerciad 
questions were the elements of those great changes 


severance for the es 
Their great minister, De Witt. filled all his instruc- tonnage, he should be met with the objection (which 


tions and despatches with every argument and mo- | required to be considered) that it was for the benefit 
tive which his active mind could invent in support of | of the producing interest that it should be able to 
these favorite maxims; they were willing to give up carry to market in the cheapest Pere mode of con- | now going on in the relation of the states of Chris- 
any temporary advantage to gain that which, once | veyance. And, in order to 80 ve the question, and tendom, and he conceded that something needed to 
acquired, would prove for ages an overflowing spring decide what was the interest of this government, it be done on this question. But was it a thing for this 
of wealth.” (Jenkinson's Discourse, page 43. | WAS necessary to look at it in its relations to the va- house todo? Could they intelligently settle this com- 
“But Holland most exerted her policy to bring that | rions states of this union. There had been a long plex question of negotiations? He would go as far 
nation do a compliance with her maxims whom she period when these United States had been almost the | as the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Kennedy) to 
most apprehended as her rival in trade; the scanda- only neutral power whose flag was found on the | remedy the inequalities of commercial arrangements 
Jous ignorance of the English ministers in point of ocean. He meant in the series of wars consequent | with several of these northern states, and especially 
commerce, and the little attention to the intercsts of on the French revolution. It had been the policy of | with the Hanse towns. 
it during the reigns of the first two princes of the | ths government to hoist the standard of what was But there was besides, a question. If, in refer- 
house of Stuart, gave such advantages for some time called free trade. He did not know any term that | ence to these countries, the treaties of reciprocity 
to the Dutch, that more vessels of that country were had been more abused than the term free trade. were injurious to us. how was it with reference to 
seen in the ports of our colonies than even of ouri Toere was no such fact as free trade, and there never | other countries? There were many others—severak 
own. The shipping of England from the reign of had been, as between us and foreign governments. of the South American countries and many others 
Elizabeth bad been in a constant decline. We should The proof of that was the origin of the expression | he might cite—in which all the advantages of recip- 
hardly have believed that in the reign of Charles 1, | free trade. What did it mean? Jt meant the asser- | rocal treaties devolved on the United States. The 
Enzland could not have furnished more than three tion hy the United States of their right to transport | real question then was, could this house take up à 
merchant vessels of 300 tons, if Sir Josiah Child had merchandize on the ocean without being arrested by | part of this question and settle a part? Must they 
not aflirmed it. The lime at length arrived when the | the bellizerent nations. That was the origin of the not settle the whole? In other words, in the present 
overnment of England determined that the country motto “Free trade and sailors’ rights.” That ques- stage was it not a diplomatic question? Hea imitted 
should be put on an equal footing, in this respect, | HOP had passed away with the state of war to which that ir, its progress it might become a e 
with our neighbors, and took the manly resolution of |" belonged; and on the general conclusion of peace, | question, but in this stage it seemed to him a iplo- 
assuming and vindicating all the advantages resulting after the battle of Waterloo, there had grown tip a matic question. He desired that the question should 
from our own commerce and industry to ourselves. series of questions on free trade, and among these | be taken up by this house, and that justice should be 
In 1651, the parliament of England passed into an treaties, if not the first. certainly the first in conse: done to the navigating interests of the country, for’ 
ordinance that noble strain of commercial policy, quence and influence on this whole question in Eu- these interests (he must Say, with all respect to the 
called since the act of navigation. Mr. St. John, re- rope, had been our whole treaty of commerce. gentleman from New York, Mr. Mckeon) suffered 
turning about this time from his embassy at the Now, what should be the object of these treaties? immensely. He admitted that there was a com- 
Hague, became the happy instrument which Provi- | What was their limitation? How far did subsisting mencement of augmentation in the rate of freight, 
dence made use of to accomplish the great work. | treaties between the United States and other nations but still the general fact remained that, under the 
Resenting highly the refusal which had then been require modification? He would first say, in reply close competition with the foreign states under these 
given to his proposals, and the insults which had been | to ‘he concluding remarks of the gentleman from reciprocity treaties, under the comparative augmen- 
offered to his person, he warmly solicited. and at New York, (Mr. Me Keon,) that, when he asked for tation of the tonnage of these northern states of Eu- 
length induced, the council of state to move the par- equatity in this matter, he asked for a physical im- rope, under the colonial arrangements, and more 
Jiament to pass it. The committee sat five days in possibtlity. Mr. C. referred to the inequalities of especially under the fact of the immense burdens the 
forming it, and it was at last published, by order of | pursuits appertaining to the diversity of soil and cli- shipping interest lapored under, they were deeply 
mate, and to the differences of ursuits independent 1 and required the fostering aid of all the 
ranches of government. Ile desired that all these 


the house, with great pomp and ceremony at the 
royal exchange. The Dutch were so sensible of its | of climate and soil, as sources Of necessary inevita- ; : 
consequences, that it was the principal cause of the ble inequality in this matter. There could not be uestions might be considered first, f he conceived 
equality. It was not a ‘constitutional fact,” but a | they should be, by the executive. Jt seemed to him 
that it was not expedient for this house to undertake 


ensuing war. They called it, in a manifesto publish- 
ed soon after, ‘a vile act and order.“ At the ne otia- | physical fact ually fixed and unchan eable, and ; 
e BeA 5 NC | definitively to settle the question on this state of 
things. 


tions for that peace which put an end to the war, De | these arrangements proceeded on the admission o 
Witt labored with his usual industry and acuteness that fact. We had treaties with certain of the Han- 
to procure the abolition of it; his efforts were happi- | seatic towns—treaties, it was said, of reciprocity. Mr. Triplett referred to the report of the gentle- 
ly in vain; they who made the law, attended with What were they? The United States entered into | man from Maryland (Mir. Kennedy) on this subject, 
vigor to the execution of it; the effects of it were im- negotiations with Bremen or Lubec for reciprocal which he had read with great interest, and of w hich 
mediately apparent. This act of policy alone hath trade. Was that equality? Mr. C. illustrated this he spoke in complimentary terms but (he continued) 
fortunately outweighed all our follies and extravagan- by supposing the case of A and B owning contiguous the members of the committee would be somewhat 
ces. Though condemned by some of our historians, | farms—A’s containing one acre and B's a million u. prised to see tho questions submitted to that com 
and unnoticed by others, it hath proved the fertile | acres, and A’s coming and making the modest pro- mittee and the report growing oul of them. Mr. 1. 
source of all our naval puwer—it hath operated posal to B to take down their enclosures and enter referred to the mine different questions which had 
insensibly to our preservation, and hath been the into mutual arrangements for common pasturage. been referred, by F and otherwise, to the 
apring from whence hath flowed the wealth and That was precisely the case between us and Bre- committee, and said the only question op which they 
greatness of England.” men. Mr. C. referred to the argument that Bremen had reported was navigation, if he understood aright. 
[Jenkinson’s Discourse, pages 45, 47. | was an out-port of the Germanic confederation, and r. Kennedy, of Maryland, was understood to say 
Now, these laws (continued Mr. C.) had been re- | said that this was not the case, but that the cities on- that the report took up the subject of inland draw- 
Jaxed by reciprocal treaties—these treaties of relaxa- ly which entered into the treaty were bound by it. backs. and that a bill on that subject was now 
tion, so far as regarded England, commencing witn | The whole effect of this system of arrangement was fore the house. 
the treaty between England and the United States; | to create great and prosperous cities like Bremen, Mr. Triplett said he was very glad to hear of it; it 
and it was curious to remark what had been the ef- | Hamburg, and Lubec, out of the interests and com- had escaped his attention. For the purpose of cor- 
fect of that relaxation. He had an abstract of a dis- | merce of the United States, without the United States | recting the inattention of the committee in regard to 
cussion upon, the subject in Blackwood's Magazine, receiving any reciprocal advantage. Mr. Cushing a most material matter submitted to them, be pro- 
in which, by a careful comparison of parliamentary further enforced this argument, and said it was evi- | posed as an amendment the following resolution a8 
returns, it was shown that the effect of the relaxation | dent that this was no secure equality or recipro- | an additional one: 
of this principle by the reciprocal treaties between j city. “That the President of the United States be re- 
Great Britain and other governments, more especialy | He would state another question, and that on quested to propose, through the proper diplomatic 
ly with the northern states of Europe, had been pre- which the other gentleman from New York, (Mr. agents, to the several commercial powers of the 
judicial to the interests of Great Britain in every one Brewster,) might address the house, and that was, world, with which the commercial intercourse of the 
of those treaties except with the United States; and | the opefation of this question on the com trade of | United States is now, or is likely soon 10 become, 
that, with the United States, the effect of the treaty the west. This, he confessed, was a difficult and sufficiently interesting and importa: ¢ to require or 
had been beneficial to England. The w mter entered embarrassing question. It came to the general ques- render it desirable that the same sh u d be regulate 
into the details of the question to show how it had | tion in every matter of legislation and of diplomacy. ed by commercial treatics, the formation by treaty 
happened. Mr. C. did not agree with him; for he and more especially in this extremely complex com- of reciprocal taritfs of duties upon all articles, the 
believed that the cause of that treaty being beneficial | mercial question, V: that you must combine and | growth, produce, or manufacture of the respective 
to England had been the operation of the colonial | compromise interests, in so far as they were conflict- | countries, imported from the one into the other, bas- 
question in the treaty of 1816, inasmuch as the colo- ing, for the mutual benefit of all parts of the United |ed upon the principle of equal and uniform ad yalo- 
nial question 30 modified the general question, with States. They were not to consider only the navigat- | rem rates of duties in the respective countries; an 
respect to the United States, that it had operated | ing interests of the United States. He admitted that stipulating, where it shall appear expedient to do 30, 
prejudicially to our tonnage, and while American, they were not to sacrifice the producing interests of | and such stipulation be not inconsistent with any 
tonnage had increased in the ratio of fifty per cent., the north and northwest to the navigating interests, existing treaty with any other power to Impose, in 
British tonnage had increased in the ratio of three or and they were not to sacrifice the navigating inte- favor of the power or powers treating upon these 
four to one. But it was the general conclusion Of | rests to the producing interests, but they should com- | just principles, additional and discriminating duties 
the writer of this essay that the relaxation of these promise those interests. of not less than ten per cent. ad valorem upon rival 
The committee (continued Mr. C.) would see from | commodities of the growth, produce, or manuface 


treaties had proved injurious on the whole with all 0 
the continental states of Europe, and for the samc | these desultory remarks, that at the present time, in ture of other foreign countries refusing to maké, OF 
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with which similar reciprocal treaties shall not be prohibiting the appointment of any chief of the bu- 


made with the United States within a reasonable 
and specified time. And providing also in said trea- 
ties that, so far as they may affect the commerce of 
the United States, or the duties to be levied by the 
United States on imports from such foreign nations, 
they shall not be binding on the United States until 
said regulations of commerce or duties to be levied 
on the imports into the United States be ratified by 
law passed by congress. 

This resolution, (continued Mr. T.) was intended 
to offer the same protection to the commerce and 
produce of the United States that the resolutions of 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Kennedy) did to 
the navigating interests. 

Like the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Cushing,) to whose remarks he had listened with 
much interest, and with the greater part of which 
he agreed, he could not agrce, thet the navigating 
anterests of the United States were alone those ne- 
cessary for the government of the United States to 
attend to; but that the producing interests should al- 
so be protected. Whether that protection was to be 
afforded by the laws of congress, or by treaties made 

by the executive department, was very immaterial, 
provided that when the treaties were made, congress 
had the ratification of all that part of them which 
related tothe imposition of duties and to the regula. 
tion of commerce. 

Mr. T. briefly entered into the question of the 
power of the president to regulate the imposition of 
duties and the regulation of cominerce by treaties, 
and referred to the two seemingly contradictory pr o- 
visions of the constitution—the one giving congress 
and the other the president the power over this sub- 
ject. How were these two powers to be reconciled? 
The proviso in his amendment sufficiently explained. 
The executive power could make the treaties, but 
when it absorbed the duties of congress, congress 
must of necessity confirm that part of them. 

His object was that this question of reciprocal 
treaties should not only extend to the navigating or 
shipping interests of the U. States, but also to its com- 
merce. He asked gentlemen if it was not more ne- 
cessary to attend to the commerce carried in a vessel 
than to the vessel itself? Yet, so far as previous legis- 
lation was concerned, it had related to the navigating 
interests; and those members from the producing 
parts of the union had too long neglected the duty of 
attending to the regulation of our commerce with 
reference to the protection of those interests. They 
had left it too much to the executive, and had not 
given him sufficient power to impose countervailing 
duties, &c. He referred to the declaration that his 
amendment would interfere with existing treaties. 
He denied this, and explained the matter. He con- 
cluded by saying that he had made his remarks rath- 
er with the expectation of drawing the attention of 
the nation to the subject, than that any thing would 
be done upon it at the present session. 

Mr. Fillmore appealed to the committee to suffer 
the resolution to be reported to the house, that the 
matter might be disposed of to-day. 

Mr. Brewster obtained the floor, and addressed the 
committee in remarks, to show, by statistical facts, 
that the country had prospered under the reciprocity 
principle; and that the United States had gained, 
enormously gained, under it, especially with refer- 
ence to the colonial trade. 


Mr. Williams, of Connecticut, madea brief ex- 
planation as to a partof Mr. Brewster’s remarks. 

After which, Mr. Fillmore moved that the com- 
mittee rise, his object being, he said, to move in the 
house that the committee be discharged from the 
consideration of the resolution, and that it be laid on 
the table. It was manifest, he added, that action 
could not be had at the present session; and the se- 
mate, he understood, had disposed of the subject for 
the session. 

The motion having prevailed, the committee rose 
and reported. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, (in view of the action 
of the senate, where this subject had been referred 
to the secretary of state, in order that a report might 
be had thereon,) moved that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the reso- 
lution, and that it be laid on the table. 

Ordered accordingly. 
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TWENTY SEVENTII CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—TILIRD SESSION, 


SENATE. 

Fesruary 16. Mr. Evans from the committee of 
finance reported the house bill making naval appro- 
priations for the Half year ending 30th June, 1843, 
aud the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1844, with 
amendments retaining the chief of the bureau of 
provisions and clothing, and striking out the clause 


—— —— Se 


reau of medicine aud surgery who shall not have seen 
five years’ sea service. 

Mr. Phelps, from the committee on pensions re- 
orted house bill granting a pension to Nancy Wil- 
iams, widow of David Williams, one of the captors of 

Major Andre, without amendment, and recommend- 
ing its passage. 

The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. Rives, were 
then taken up; when— 

Mr. Rives rose and addressed the senate at some 
length in favor of the propositions contained in the 
resolutions. He dwelt with much earnestness on the 
magnitude of the question of assumption of state 
debts, and said that the bare idea of the general go- 
vernment saddling itself with a debt of two hundred 
millions of dollars was so startling and stupendous, 
that not a moment should be lost in declaring the 
opinion of the senate in regard to it. 

Mr. Allen rose to move an amendment to the re- 
solutions of Mr. Rives, which was to come in after 
the word ‘‘states,’’ in the 8th line, as follows: 

“By the appropriation or pledge of any part of its 
revenue or other income—or by the issue, transfer, 
or pledge of any stock or other securities—or by 
the pledge of any part of the public domain—or by 
the pledge, appropriation, or division or deposite 
of any part of the proceeds arising from the sales of 
the public domain to such states, or to the holders of 
the obligations of such states—or by any other means, 
direct or indirect.” 

Mr. Merrick arter an address in opposition, offered 
the following as an amendment to the proposition of 
the gentleman trom Virginia: 

Strike out all after the word Resolved,“ and in- 
sert: 

Resolved, That governments are rightfully insti- 
tuted solely for the happiness of the governed, and, 
consequently, that government is derelict in its duty 
which shall refuse or neglect the full exertion of its 
legitimate powers for the relief of its citizens when- 
ever evils destructive of their happiness exist, which 
such legitimate exertion of the powers of government 
are competent to remove or alleviate. 

Resolved, That evils of the most grave and distress- 
ing character do now afflict a very large portion of 
the people of these United States, which it is fully 
within the competency of this government greatly to 
alleviate, if not entirely to remove, and from which 
there is no relief to be expected, unless from the 
timely interposition of government, till after long and 
protracted suffering. 

Resolved, That prominent among these evils are 
the great disorders of the currency, the unexampled 
appreciation of money as compared with the pro- 
ducts of industry and all kinds of property, the con- 
sequent destruction of credit and paralysis of trade 
and commerce, the large indebtedness of many of 
the states of the union, and the pressure of direct 
taxation upon their people. 

Resolved, That a fair and equal distribution among 
all the states of that vast amount of their common 
property, the public Jands, held by this union, is call- 
ed for by the present necessities of many of the 
states, would be eminently beneficial to all, and would 
greatly promote the happiness and welfare of the 
whole people. 

Resolved therefore, That it is the duty of the govern- 
ment of the United States, without further delay, to 
exercise its unquestionably constitutional power 
over this subject, and to make such provisions for a 
distribution of-the public lands, or a portion of the 
value thereof, among all the states, as will best 
tend to the relief of both states and people from the 
distresses and embarrassments under which they are 
suffering. 


Mr. Woodbury regarded the proposition as the most 
dangerous ever presented, and was prepared to say 
that it would strike at the safety of the union.— 
He remarked, in answer to that part of Mr. Mer- 
rick’s opinions that the general government stood 
in loco parentis to the states, that Mr. M. had re- 
versed the order—that the states were the creators, 
and the general government stood in the light of 
child. 

Mr. Conrad thought the resolutions could have no 
practical bearing, and it must be obvious that the 
senate could not be prepared to vote on abstract 
questions without a full understanding of their im- 
port. It was true the senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Rives) had made his confession of faith, and thought 
the subject should be promptly disposed of. T'he 
opinions of the senator from New Hamshire (Mr. 
Woodbury) had also been avowed; but how many 
had ever read the resolutions, which were but just 
printed and put on their tables? He should move to 
postpone their further consideration, and mean time 
have the amendments printed. 

Mr. M idler offered the following additional resolu- 
tion as an amendment: 


Resolved, That while we disclaim all obligation on 
the part of the general government to assume the 
debts of the several states, the justice, wisdom, and 
policy of making distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands among the several states, aceord- 
ing to the federal population, is hereby admitted and 
afhrmed. 

Mr. Conrad would now ask that the amendments be 
printed, and the further consideration of the subject 
postponed until Tuesday next. 

Mr. King thought that to postpone this subject un- 
til Tuesday would be to give it the go-by. 

Mr. Calhoun did not regard the resolutions as mere 
abstract questions: but, on the other hand, thought 
they were of more momentous consequence than any 
question ever before presented to the congress of the 
United States. He thought they were under the 
highest obligations to the states, to the country, and 
to the world, to state their opinions, and have a di- 
rect vote on the subject. He would rather spend 
every moment of the remainder of the session than 
not to have the matter disposed of. The longer the 
subject was delayed the less probability would there 
be of having a direct vote. | 

Mr. Henderson observed that the first time he ever 
heard of the assumption of the state dehts, was in 
the senate of the United States, when the subject 
had been elaborately discussed on resolutions sub. 
mitted by the senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton, 
soon alter the present party came into power. He) 
saw no reason why they might not as well republish 
the whole matter in the newspapers, and save time 
of discussion. If the resolutions before them were 
passed, they would still be in the same position that 
they were. 

Mr. Walker said his colleague was as much mista- 
ken when he supposed that this subject was first 
spoken of in the senate or even on this side of the 
Atlantic. It originated with the British, as the cir- 
culars of their bankers, &c. would show. 


Mr. Bazby considered it one of the most important 
questions ever presented to the senate, striking as it 
did at the very keystone of the arch on which the 
government rested. It was a project got up by Bri- 
lish brokers and money changers; he oppesed the 
postponement and thought the presentcongress was 
the one above all, to speak on this subject. 


Mr. Allen thought the question involved not only 
two hundred millions, but the power of taxation it- 
self, and the abrogation on the state constitutions, and 
should be put to rest. 

By a vote of 22 to 19 the senate refused to post- 
pone the subject, as moved by Mr. Conrad, to Tuesday 
next. The subject was then postponed until to-mor- 
row. 

General Jackson's fine. The bill to remit the fine 
was taken up and alter short discussion by Messrs. 
Linn and Berrien, was postponed and the senate ad- 
journed. 


Fusrcary 17. The hon. Mr. Cuthbert of Georgia, 
appeared in his seat. 

Mr. Bayard presented a memorial from citizens of 
Delaware in favor of the issue of 200,000,000 of go- 
vernment stock. 

Mr. Wright presented the proceedings of the cham- 
bers of commerce of New York with a statement 
why the reduction in number and compensation of 
ee ces of customs ut that port should not be 
made. 


Mr. Rives moved to proceed to the consideration 
of the resolutions submitted by him on a previous 
day; on which motion the question was taken by 
yeas and nays, and decided in the negative, by yeas 
22, nays 22. 

The bill to remit the fine imposed on General 
Jackson was taken up, when a long debate ensued, 
in which Messrs. Linn, Miller, McRoberls, Bagby, and 
others participated; when 

Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, moved that the senate 
adjourn. 

And then the senate adjourned. 


Fesruary 18. Alabama resolutions. Mr. Bagby 
presented a joint resolution of the legislature of Ala- 
bama in favor of a reduction in the price of public 
lands in that state which had been long in the market 
and not sold. : 

Assumption of state debts. The series of resolutions 
offered by Mr. McDuffie, with the sequel of amends 
ments, substitutes, aud modifications, offered by Mr. 
Evans, Archer, and others, coming up, 

Mr. Barrow expressed his reasons for being averse 
to enter upon the question at all. The senate has 
other and more important and practical duties to ful- 
fill instead of taking up its few remaining days in 
discussions on vain political creeds and abstract doc- 
trines, whose settlement would assimilate this body 
rather to a councilof political bishops or to a couneil 
of Trent, Nice, or Augsburg, for the purpose of de 
termining what men shall believe, instead of de- 
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e with | of provision and clothing. and the bureau of medicine 
and surgery were agreed to. 

Other amendments were then offered, (one appro- 
priating $4,000 for a hemp agency adopted.) and pend- 
ing their farther discussion, the senate adjoarned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, Fes. 16. Mr. Calhoun. from the com- 
mittee on naval affairs reported a bill giving a pen- 


Mr. Merrick rose and addressed the senat 


He concluded by i 
also submitting a counter project 


te of time in a vain much earnestness, 


termining what we shall do. 
regretting this unnecessary was 
as a substitute for the whole, to the effect that the 


debate. 


Mr. Rires said the senator from Ohio, (Mr. Allen) happiness of the people now requiring it, and the 


had appealed to him to adopt the amendment of his | power being in congress, provision should be made 
own resolutions which that senator had proposed.— without further delay for the distribution of the pro- 
He was sorry he could not; but he would accept it ceeeds of the public lands. 

modified in such a way as to pronounce against the | Mr. Walker withdrew his amendment; and a debate 


issue of a stock for the purpose of pay ing the debts | ensued in which Messrs. Allen, Linn, Evans, and | © 
of the states. others participated. sion to John Wolfenden. Read and passed. 


Mr. Allen acceded to the modification. When the question was taken on a motion of Mr.| Mr. Briggs, from the committee on post office, re- 


Mr. Berrien offered an amendment in the way | Tallmadge to lay the subject on the table, and de- ported a bill to authorise the postmaster general to 
of a provis require the postage on letters sent to any place with- 


o that nothing in the resolutions should be | cided in the affirmative by a vote of 24 to 23. 

held to affirm or deny the right of congress to surren“ Immediately after which, Mr. Walker submitted | in the republic of Texas to be pre-paid, and moved 

der or distribute the proceeds of the sales of the pub- | resolutions as distinct propositions which come up its third rea j f 

lic lands. . hereafter. . Mr. Briggs reported back without amendment the 

_ Mr. Crittenden rose and addressed thesenate against | The military appropriation Bill from the house then senate bill to prevent the employment of private ex- 

its endeavoring to fix for all future generations princi- came up; when a motion made by Mr. Evans to | Presses on mail routes, &c. Referred to the com- 

les which pave aie ae ne ae 1 ae | of | adhere to the senate amendments was lost, but was mittee of the whole. 

5 5 3 D Ma Baek e afterwards reconsidered, on the motion of Mr. Gra- Oregon territory. Mr. Adams, from the committee 

dred million kene snd 15 determination not to ham, and a committee of conference appointed on on foreign affairs to which was referred a bill from 

have his action hedged in by any abstract resolutions the part of the senate; the point at issue being the | the senate, and also a bill from the house authorising 

Mr. C eaid it would never have been heard of ifthe appointment of a certain number of cadets at large, | the adoption of measures for the occupation and set- 

land distribution act had been allowed to 0 0 on Or not restricted to congressional districts. tlement of the territory of Oregon, for extending cer- 

the statute book. The bill to remit the fine imposed on Genaral Jackson, | taim portions of the laws of the United States over 
Mr. Conrad then spoke analyzing the resolutions was debated at length; Messrs. Linn, Archer, Hen- | the same, and for other purposes, reported the same 

and protesting against the senate setting itself up as derson. Dayton, Conrad, Buchanan, Graham, Bayard, without amendment, and with the recommendation 

it were, lor a school to teach this countr and Eu- and others participating in the discussion; when the | that said bills do not pass. 

y i y bill as introduced by Mr. Linn was ordered to be en-| Reciprocity treaties. See page 410. 


rope, the elements of political knowledge. jhe sot ; . Í 
Mr. Walker expressed himself in favor of having grossed, amended 5 the words “official acts in that Louisiana inspection Laws. Mr. Underwood, on leave 
capacity,” and substituting for an alleged contempt | given, offered the following preamble and resolution, 


which were adopted: 
Whereas complaints are made that the legislature 


of Louisiana has imposed heavy burdens upon the 
export trade of the United States situated upon the 
Mississippi river and its tributary streams. requiring 
the produce descending that river to be landed in the 
city of New Orleans, and to pay inspection, dray- 


the question taken. t 5 
Mr. Calhoun followed in a ſew remarks. He wished 9 ak th te adi a 
to point the creditors to the true reponsible source nd then the senate adjourn” 
of their debts and give them to understand that they FEBRUARY 21. The president presented a com- 
should not even hope for an assumption of state debts . from e 5 of e 
py this overnment. in compliance with the resolution o e instant, 
Mr. A cher was utterly opposed to all assump- Speirs his instr 1 a Daniel 5 
tion. upon the occasion of the nego ations o e late irea- 
After a ſew remarks from Mr. Cuthbert and Mr. ty with Lord Ashburton. — age, wharfage, and storage ſees; and whereas it is 
Crittenden, the question was taken on the motion sub- Mr. Graham and Mr. While presented oint resolu- charged that such legislation on the part of the state 
mitted by Mr. Conrad to postpone the subject to the non of me e 10 „ upon t gae of a n ee the constitution of the United 
first Monday of December next. postage and the navigation of the rivers. e reso- | States: therefore 
[The 9 5 in reply to Mr. Archer, stated, that this lutions were read and laid upon the table. Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be, 
motion does not include the resolutions offered by the Further returns were also received from the se- and he is hereby, directed to report to this house, at 
entleman from S. Carolina, Mr. McDuffie. | . cretary of state as to the operations of the bankrupt its next session, hat regulations exists in the port 
Tue motion to postpone Was decided as follows: law in different states. of New Orleans, if any, based upon the legislation of 
Y EAS - Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, B. r. Robert Fulton. Mr. Choate reported the bill from | the state of Louisiana, which subject the produce of 
rien, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Critenden, Dav- | the house for the relief of the heirs of Robert Fulton. | other states to the payment of the above-mention 
ton, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Mangum, Mr. Young offered a resolution calling for a copy fees, and that he lay before this house copies of all 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead. Phelps, Smith, of Indiana, of the contracts entered into by Robert Fulton in | statutes of the state of Louisiana and of the corpo- 
Sprague, ‘Tallmadge, White, Woudbridge—25. 1814 and 1815, and the amount of money received by | rate authorities of the city of New Orleans now in 
NAYS Menn: 9 Barby, Linn. M, La him from the government. Also a resolution calling | force, under which such fees have been imposed and 
Gales Set du on i 18 . Sale a upon the department to inform the senate as to the are now charged. 
aberia, Rives, Sevier, S tens, Woodbur ren quantity of public lands to which the Indian title is The house then adjourned. ` 


Tappan, Walker. Wilcox, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, nu l 
extinguished. Fripar, Fes. 17. Government stock. The house 
proceeded to the consideration of the motion to print 


Young—22. 

Mr. McDuffie now submitted his resolutions, as a Bill for remission of General Jackson's fine. This 

substantive proposition, as follows: bill came up upon the question, “shall it pass?” 10,000 copies of the adverse re orts on the memori- 

Resolred, That the government of the United| Mr. Dayton addressed the senate briefly upon the als asking for an issue of two undred millions of 

States has no constitutional power to assume the | merits of the bill, and gave his reasons for voting government stock. | 

debts contracted by the states for their own proper against it. These reason’ were that the character} Mr. Johnson of Maryland, spoke with reference to 

Fe by the issue of stock, whatever fund may of the bill under consideration was unprecedent- his plan for the relief of the states; and condemned 
e pledged for the payment of the interest or princi- | ed; that it would be dangerous to pass the bill; that| the reports, because, while they admitted the ability 

pal. ae ; ; General Jackson was the last man to merit the pas- | and ease with which the government could grant the 
Resolved, That itis inexpedient for this government | sage of such a bill; that it would be better to excuse | aid solicited, and also admitted the indebtedness of 

thus to assume the aforesaid debts. the humble rather than the more distinguished offend- | the states, they recommended that the proposition 
The senate refused to consider them immediately | er, &c. It was stated that no bill had ever passed | should be rejected. But gentlemen need not endea- 

vor to avoid the issue now: they would soon have to 


and then went into executive session, after which | congress of a character lik 
Mr. Berrien said a few words explanatory of his meet it, for the question would soon be between re- 


they adjourned to 20th inst. 

Feanvary 20. Mr. Walker submitted the follow- ; f : _ | pudiation and relief; and it was fast rushing into the 

ing: l Mr. Conrad expressed himself disgusted with this | public councils and the public mind, and it was rapid- 

Resolved, That the secretary of war be directed to eternal sycophancy to one man. State legislatures | ly forcing itself on the consideration of the moderate 
resent to the senate, at its next session, a plan and | had passed resolutions upon this subject without at and deliberate of all parties. 

estimate for improving the navigation of the Ohio s of the question. For] The morning hour having expired, the further con- 

river, by an enlarged steamboat canal, on the Indiana | one, he would rather that his arm should be severed | sideration of the subject was postponed until to-mor- 


side of the falls, near Louisville. Also, to report from his body, than vote for such a bill. He Was row. 
what effect would be produced on the navigation of tired and heartily sick of the sycophancy and servili Army bill. Mr. Fillmore introduced a resolution, 
i which was adopted, to take the senate amendments to 
„this bill out of committee at half past two o’clock. 


the river above the falls, by the removal of the ledge ty paid to General Jackson. 
of rocks at that point. Also, what would be the ex- Mr. Linn thought this last remark was personal 
The house then resolved itself into a committee of 


ense of enlarging the present canal so as to admit | and desired an explanation. 
the largest class of boats; and what arrangements, Mr. Conrad assured the senate that there was nothing | the whole on the state of the union, and resumed the 
if any, can be made for rendering said canal toll free, | personal in his remark. He spoke of the state of | consideration of this subject. 
or subject only to such toll as may be necessary to public sentiment, and as one incident of this he would The question pending was on the amendment of 
keep the same in repair. refer to the recommendation of the president made | the senate to appropriate $50,000 for the half calen- 
Assumption of state debts. The resolutions submit- in his annual message to pay General Jackson a fine dar year, and $100,000 for the fiscal year for the con- 
ted on Saturday by Mr. McDuffie, denying powers of of three thousand dollars, mingled up with grave | tinuation of the improvements of the Missouri, Mis- 
Ss to assume the state debts, and the expedi- | state matters. , ; sissippi, and Ohio river. 
_ency of the same, came Up: when Mr. Linn was satisfied, and the pill was passed by| Mr. Weller supported the amendment. He said 
Mr. McDuffie addressed the senate at some length the following vote: that the value of the commerce that floated on these 
in the voice of warning against the measure. YEAS— Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, | rivers was upwards of $220,000,000 for the last year 
Mr. Walker followed at some jength also, and sub- Cuthbert, Calhoun, Henacrsom oe Lint, MeDufhe, | —four hundred and fifty steamboats engaged in the 
mitted amendments to those of Mr. McDuffie, to the McRoberts, Rives, ole Th ona. on vi navigation of the Ohio and Mississippt alone, the 
effect that assumption would be a palpable violation i pragun, Sior een l Gan 1 alker, Wik | aggregate value of which was 47,200,000; four thou- 
of the constitution, and a final overthrow of the so- NA ys- 9 elie Burrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- sand flat boats valued at $420,000; 40,000 persons em- 
vereignty of the states; and declaring that, if assum- | rien, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Crittenden, Day- loyed in the navigation of these rivers, whose lives, 
ed, it would be utterly null and void, and that it ton. Evans, Huntington, Kerr. Merrick, Miller, More- in addition to those of the thousands of eee 


would neither be obligatory on the states nor the peo- | head, Phelps, White. Woodbridge—20. were always ir jeopardy in consecuente o the existe 
The naval appropriation bill, was then taken up, and ing objectiors. He showed that, in five years from 


le to pay the debts 50 assumed. r j 
Mr. Me Duffie accepted the amendment as a modifi- the amendments proposed by the committee of finance 1822 to 1827, tre loss of property aad, in consequence 
striking out the house provision relating to the bureau of removal of these obstructions, diminished from 


cation of his own proposition; when— 


61. 0, 000 to $300,000; and argued at length in favor 


am 


wy 


* 
yras 


“1 the neglect of internal improvements by the the gen- 


‘ 


es — 


of the appropriation. 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, submitted an amend- 
ment to the amendment, in substance, the bill of the 
committee on ways and means for the improvement 
of harbors and the continuation of the Cumberland 
road, and appropriating $1,346,620. He spoke in its 
support. and advocated the improvement of the Cum- 
berland road, giving all the circumstances under 
which it was commenced, etc. He complained of 


eral government, and attributed it to the spirit of par- 
ty, which had been interposed to the injury of the wes- 
tern people. 

Mr. Sprigg said that twenty-five millions had been 
expended in the different states for internal improve- 
ments under every administration, and not one single 
dollars had been expended for that purpose in Ken- 
tucky. He replied to Mr. Thompson, and expressed 
his regret that the amemdment to the amendment 
had been received, because it would go far to disin- 
cline the house to adopt the proposition of the senate. 

The amendments were mostly rejected, and the 
hour to which the debate was limited having arrived. 

Mr. Brockway submitted an amendment to improve 
certain harbors. Rejected. 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, then modified his amend- 
nent, to appropriate $20,000 for the construction of 
a bridge over the Ohio river at Wheeling. Rejected 
ayes 6], noes 96. 

The question then recurring on concurring in the 
amendment of the senate, appropriating $150,000 

ſor the removal of obstructions in the Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio and Arkansas rivers; it was decided in 
the negative—ayes 93, noes 93. 

The amendment of the senate, allowing the ap- 
pointment of a cadet for the district of Columbia, 
was concurred in. 

The amendment of the senate, that the cadets shall 
be appointed at large, without reference to the restric- 
tion to each congressional district, was non-concurred 
in—ayes 40, noes not counted. 

The committee rose, and Mr. Thompson renewed 
his amendment, which was rejected in committee of 
the whole; and moved the previous question, whic 
was seconded; and the yeas and nays being taken the 
first branch of his proposition was negatived by yeas 
74, nays 132; the second branch was negatived by yeas 
65, nays 127. i 

On the question of concurring in the report of the 
committee of the whole on the state on the union re- 
jecting the amendment of the senate appropriating 
$2,000 for the continuation of meteorological obser- 
vations at the military posts of tbe United States, 
under the direction of the surgeon general— 

The veas and nays were, ayes 91, noes 103. So 
the amendment of the senate (such being the effect 
of the vote) was concurred in. 

The house concurred with the committee in its re- 
jection of the amendment of the senate, providing 
for the appointment of ten additional cadets at large, 
without reference to congressional districts. 

On concurring in the report of the committee on 
the amendment of the senate, appropriating ‘for the 

continuation of the improvements on the Missouri, 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Arkansas rivers, for the half 
calendar year $50,000, and for the fiscal year $100,- 
000˙— 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being taken, 
were yeas 103, nays 89. 

So the amendment of the senate was rejected. 

The house concurred with the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union in all its other action 
on the amendments of the senate, and the bill was 
returned to that body. 

Mr. Fillmose, on leave being given, reported from 
the committee of ways and means, the general ap- 
propriation bill. And the house adjourned. 


SaTurpay, Fes. 18. Government stock. Mr. W. 
W. Irwin presented a memorial from citizens of Penn- 
sy} vania in favor of the issue of 200 millions. 

Tariff. On motion of Mr. Me Keon, it was resolved 
that the president of the United States be requested 
to communicate to this house, if not incompatible with 
the public interest. any correspondence between the 
representatives of foreign governments and the gov- 
ernment of the United States, in relation to the oper- 
ation of the present tariff laws under treaties exist- 
ing with those foreign governments. 

Jonathan Roberts and Calvin Blythe. The Speaker 
laid before the house two communications from the 
secretary of the treasury, in answer to resolutions 


asking for information in relation to the removal of 


those gentlemen from the office of collector of the 
port of Philadelphia. 

On motion of Mr. Toland, the communication with 
regard to Mr. Roberts was referred to a select com- 
mittee with power to send for persons and papers. 

Mr. Wise moved that the communication relating 


to Mr. Blythe be printed; and on this motion he made 
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a speech, denving that the house had any power to 
call to account the power of removal in the president. | question, which was seconded; and the bill was pass- 


able terms of Mr. Roberts, and in strains of encom- 
ium of Mr. Blythe, who preceded Mr. Roberts as ed by certain public officers before they can be dis- 


collector. 

sisting that that gentleman never was the tool of any 
party, and would go down to the grave with honor 
on his head. 


ced that they had no time to discuss the misconduct 
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Me. Andrews, of Kentucky, moved the previous 


Mr. C. Brown, of Penn., spoke in the most unfavor-| ed, yeas 111, nays 51. 
The bilt to bring into the treasury monies receiv- 


bursed, was also passed. 

Abolition memorial. Mr. Adams moved to suspend 
the rules to offer a memorial from the state of Mas- 
sachusetts of great Jength and bulk, signed by 51,863 
persons, asking congress to pass such laws, and to 
propose such amendments to the constitution of the 
United States, as may forever separate the people of 


Mr. Toland replied in defence of Mr. Roberts, in- 


Mr. Stanly said that the session was so far advan- 


of Capt. Tyler. 
tion, which was seconded; and the motion to print 
prevailed. 


And he moved the previsous ques- 


Robert Fulton. The bill appropriating 875.000 to 


the heirs of Robert Fulton, on account of his claims 


against the U. States, was taken up, on the motion of 
Mr. Adams, and passed, yeas 89, nays 59. 

Samuel Swartioout. The bill authorizing the secre- 
tary of the treasury to make a settlement with the 
sureties of Samuel Swartwout, was taken up and 
rejected, yeas 72, nays 75. 

The house then proceeded to the consideration of 
bills relating to the territories and the district of Co- 
lumbia, and then adjourned. 


Mowpay, Fes 20. Mr. Gustine presented the re- 
solutions of the legislature of Pennsylvania, request- 
ing their representatives and instructing their sena- 
tors to use their exertions to revive the act passed 
by congress in 1838, granting pensions for five years 
to certain widows of officers of the revolutionary 
war. On his motion a bill having this object in view 
was taken from the committee of the whole, and 
read a third time and passed. 

The house went into committee, and took up the 
bill to bring into the treasury, money collected by 
certain public officers, before it can he disbursed. 

Mr. Fillmore said that this bill required all moneys 
to be placed in the treasury before the expenses of 
collection are paid, and it was to be drawn out by 
drafts on the treasury in pursuance of law. By this 
means all the expenses of the department would be 
brought before the review of congress. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the house. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, made an unsuccessful 
effort to have the bill for the establishment of electro- 
magnetic telegraphs taken up, for the purpose of dis- 
posing of it without debate. 

The bill to authorise the re- issue of the outstanding 
treasury notes, if the wants of the treasury should 
make it necessary, was taken up. 

Mr. Barnard proposed his bill heretofore introdue- 
ed as an amendment, authorizing the secretary of the 
treasury to borrow fifteen millions of dollars from 
the state banks, at an interest of six per cent. Mr. 
B. supported the amendment, and said that, as the 
exchequer bill was not likely to be taken up, this 
was the fittest time to consider the subject. He be- 
lieved that the measure, if adopted, would have a 
tendency to revive public business, satisfy the treasu- 
ry, and with the present tariff bring during the next 
year, twenty or twenty-five millions into the treasu- 
ry. He pressed this subject upon the consideration 
of congress, and said that it was one to which the 
whig party could not consistently object. It was not 
intended to preclude the establishment of a national 
bank, sub-treasury, or any thing else; it was only a 
temporary expedient. 

Mr. Cushing proposed as an amendment, the bill 
reported by the select committee to establish an ex- 
chequer board, with a few trifling modifications. 
After defending it, and meeting certain objections, 
he stated in detail the grounds of his opposition to 
the amendment of Mr. Barnard. The only result it 
would produce, would be to give a larger and more 
extended circulation to the notes of banks of Boston 
and New York, without in the least augmenting the 
currency of the nation. If a loan was to be made, 
let it be directly in the form of treasury notes; and 
he wished to dissipate the idea that the government 
could only be supported by state banks being placed 
me ah undereach arm of the government. 

n motion of Mr. Bolts, the committee rose, for 
the purpose of enabling 

r. Fillmore to subinit a resolution that the debate 
shall cease at three o'clock. The previous question 
having been moved and seconded, the yeas and nays 
were called on the passage of the resolution. And 
it was adopted—yeas 33, nays 80. 

The house again went into committee. 

Mr. Wise arose for the purpose of addressing the 
committee. Having spoken for three minutes, the 
hour arrived for the termination of the debate. 

The amendment of Mr. Cushing, the exchequer 
bill. was rejected, ayes 33, noes 98. 

The amendment of Mr. Barnard, was rejected, 
ayes 34, noes 105. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the committee rose, 
and the treasury note bill was reported to the house. 


Massachusetts from all connection with slavery—but 
on motion of Mr. Weller, the house adjourned. 


Tvesnay, Fes.21. State debts and Mississippi bonds. 
The motion to print ten thousand extra copies of the 
adverse reports of the committee of ways and means 
was announced as the first business in order. 

Mr. Thompson, of Miss. replied to the remarks of 
several gentlemen delivered on a former occasion, 
and defended that state from the imputation that she 
has refused to pay her debt. He said that the con- 
stitution of Mississippi required that a bill shall be 
read three times by two consecutive legislatures be- 
fore it becomes a law. It was true that the bill au- 
thorising the five millions of bonds was read three 
times, and then leſt on the journal of proceedings; 
but that bill was no more a Jaw thana bill on your 
table which had been readtwice—the constitution 
and rules requiring a third reading. Governor Me— 
Nutt signed the bonds without authority. and the Un- 
ion bank, as the agent of the state, received them 
without anthority. and sold them to Mr. Biddle with- 
out authority. Therefore the whole matter was a 
fraud. Mr. T. having concluded his remarks— 

Mr. Pope, of Ky., gave notice that he should, to- 
morrow, introduce a billto revive public credit, and 
regulate the currency and‘exchanges, based on the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 

Magnetic telerraphs. The house went into com- 
mittee of the whole. Me. Kennedy, of Md., moved 
to take up the bill making an appropriatinn to test 
the practicability of establishing a system of clectro- 
magnetic telegraphs throughout the U. States. 

r. Johnson, of Tenn., moved to appropriate one- 
half of the sum mentioned in the bill for experi- 
ments in mesmerism, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Fisk. 

Mr. Stanly said he would vote for the amendment, 
if Mr. Johnson would become a subject of mesne- 
rism. 

Mr. Johnson replied that he would, if the gentle- 
man from North Carolina would act as operator. 
(Laughter.) 5 5 

Tellers were ordered, and the amendment was re- 
jected—ayes 22, noes not counted. 

The biil was then laid aside to be reported to the 
house. l 

China. On motion of Mr. Adams, the committee 
took up the bill appropriating forty thousand dollars 
for the purpose of providing the means of future in- 
tercourse between the United States and the govern- 
ment of China. Stee „ 

Mr. Adams moved to amend the bill, by striking 
out so much as places the appropriation under the 
1 eee and in the manner prescribed by the act 
of 1790. 

Mr. Merriwether opposed the amendment, and mor- 
ed to place the office on the same footing with thct 
held by com. Porter at Constantinople. 

Mr. J. C. Clark, of N. Y. took occasion to allude 
to the proceedings and doinzs of both political pat- 
ties, and spoke in terms of condemnation of the 
president, secretary of state, &c., without speaking 
of the bill. 

Mr. Gordon replied to his colleague. 

On motion of Mr. Everett, the committee rose for 
the purpore of enabling 

Mr. Fillmore to submit a resolution that the de- 
bate on this bill shall cease in half an hour, when 
the house shall vote on the amendments pending, or 
which may be offered. He remarked that there 
were five appropriation bills to be acted on, viz: for 
navy pensioners, Indian treaties, fortifications and 
harbors, and the civil and diplomatic bill. Under 
these circumstances he felt bound to press business 
on the house. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The housé then again went into committee and re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill appropriating 
310.000 for a mission to China. 

After some short discussion, Mr. Adams’s propos- 
ed amendment was agreed to by a vote of 79 yeas o 
55 nays. A substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Bronson, proposing only $10 000 and a commercial 

agent instead of a minister, was negatived by year 
57, noes 75. 

Phe bill was 
yeas to 59 nays. 

house refused to reconsider; and then adjourned. 


then finally passed by a vote of 96 


Reconsideration was moved; me 


— — 
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nearly all export inquiries, have confined the trade to The engines, too, of low pressure, are also under equal 

V sales for ships’ stores. Several small parcels or new have | progress, the work on which is said to be “unequalled in 

been taken ex-ship at full prices. ‘here is no bacon | elegance and complete finish by any thing ever turned 
AprointMENT. Hon. Isaac Hul, has been uppointed | in the market at present. out on the western: waters.” 

; Lard is in fair demand, the fine being readily taken 

for eating purposes at full rates; at a sale, yesterday. o 


CHRONICLE. 


New HAMPSHIRE The annual election in this state 
100 kegs ordinary, prices ranged from 31s. 6d. to 39s. 6d wits piace on the second Tuesday of March. The 
Since the commencement of the year, trade has not 2" Buren candidaie is the presen! governor Hubbard, 
revived, but has almost grown duller, and general prices the conservalive candidate John White, the whig candi- 
certainly lower than at the close of 1842. Corn, cotton, date a Mr. Cooley, and the abolition cendidate a Mr. 
bar iron and other leading commodities can find no pe- Hoit. Isaac Hill heads the conservative party. 
culative purchasers—although the prices offer so great a New York. Appointment. Aaron Vanderpoel, for- 
temptation to capitalists, and whilst every thing that is merly a member of congress, and one of the most. dis- 
useful is thus producing less to the holders, the accumu: tinguished leaders of the Van Buren party of N. York, 


pension agent at Concord. N. H. 


ANIMAL, REMAINS IN Mississipet. The remains of 
au annual sui generis, more remarkable for singularity 
of shape and great apparent strength, evinced by the 
size ul its joints and caves supplying the mus- 
discovered, has been found by 
i ide of a ravine On 


enorinons i 
eles, than any ever before 
Dr. Diesenson by diaging into the sid 
Pine Ridge, near Nachiez. 


Returns from the official officers from 


DANKRUPTS. f Pre ! 

twenty-four of the states: . lating of capialin the funds has driven up consols to the | has been appointed by governor Bouck, judge of the su- 

Whole number of applications, . 32,899 | enormous quotation of 99, and exchequer bills 5,675 pr. | perior court of that state. : 

e 12,024 although the annual interest 3S only 60s 10d, thus requir- . 

Discharged by creditors, 341 ing a person to throw awny the entire interest of one OREGON. A party of emigrar.ts fr Oregon lately arnv- 
> 5 f 30 | vear, and to pay ôs 24 additionally for an exchequer bill |} ed at Honolulu and there met another parly returning in 


disgust from the country. 


Elijah White, who went out as United States agent 
to Oregon and took with him a large parly of emi- 
grants, writes under daie of August 17, that his parts in- 
nn: creased to 118—although they had lost two, one by sick- 
ry of repudiation, and that af the Governor of Pennsyl- | ness and the other by accident. They started with nines 
vania satisfactory in other respects. The only sales of | teen wagons, and their journey had been slow and tedi- 
stocks are Pennsylvania 5 per cenis, at about 45, and | ous; but they had passed two-thirds of the way an 
there ia not much spirit in the market even at that rate. were in excellent health and good spirits. A favorable 
Since, the arrival of the report of the half yearly meet- opportunity for emigration will occur in April through 
ing of the share holders of the Bank of the United States, | the aid of Mr. Fitzpatrick, at Independence. He cfiers 
the shares have ceased to command any price. to pilot a party over the: mountains from that place. Mr. 
W nite advises those who intend to go, to prepare wht, 
strong wagons, and to take no loading except cooking 
utensils and provisions for four months. Mules are pre- 
ferable to horses. He says no doubt exists as to the ulti- 
mate success uf the colony. 


_ PACIFIC SQUADRON. Lt. Hartstene, United States navy, 
is on ins return w the Pacific with despatches iur com- 


of £100. 

American stocks, London, Feb. 4. The securities of the U. 
Sates do not improve materially in character—although 
the Stephen Whitney brought the message of the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania and Kentucky both denunciato- 


Cerulicales retused, | 

PaprisTs IN OHIO. The number of Baptists in the state 
of Ohio. may be stated as foilows—churehes, 518; or- 
du ned ministers, 300; baptised the past year, 1,923; 
present number, 24,751. 

Rosrox CHURCHES. There are in Boston no less than 
seventy churches. Twelve are Bapust, SIX Episcopal, 
exit Vethodit, five Roman Catholic, six Universalist, 
two Lutheran, one Swedenborgian, OF New Jerusalem, 
the rest Congrega tonal. In 1820 there were but twenty 
ing socielies NOW there are upwards of eighty. 


worsulppl 

Sir Charles Metcalf, formerly temporary 0. 
veraor of India, ater the resummation of lord William 
Bentiek, und subsequently governor of Jamaica, has been 
uppoinied to the government ol Canada, in the place ff 
gui Charles Basu, now M n health. Governor Metcult 
Ans to sail from Eugland in the steamer ot March 4th 


next. 


Hayti. A late arrival brings rumors of discontent 
and insurrection in the south part of this island against 


president Boyer's government. The Hayuans have ex- 


ywressed much indivenation for the apology given to Span- 
ish authorities of Cuba for the late aflair between them, 


and even have threatened to carry the “war mto Africa.“ 


CANADA. 


ĪNDIANA. The legislature of Indiana adjourned on the we] 
13:h inst., after being in session ten weeks, The relief OTE neues 
ty, giving the judgment creditor aright of selecting pro- McClure, esq.» of Cumberland county, secreiary of the 


perty in all cases. The vote upon it in the senate was a cominonweaith, in the room of the hun. A. V. Parsons, 
close one. Ayes 25, noes 24. resigned. l 


Inranois. The State bank of Illinois bas given her Another veto. Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, has 
written consent to the law lately passed by the legisla: | again vetoed a bill apportioning the state for the election 
ture putting her into u course of liquidation, and at the oi members of congress. His excellency is hard to 
-ame time surrendered to the governor 51.786.000 in | please, Uns being the secuud bill of that character which 


bonds, and 9287,5U00 in auditor's warrants, diminishing | he has vetoed. 
to this extent the debt of the stale. Whig convention, At the afternoon session of the 


Inuinois CaxaL. From appearances, as will be seen convention at Harrisburg, on the 22d inst. J. K. Chan- 
dler, esq. from the committee on resolutions, reported an 


by our Sprinafield correspondent, there is à pros ect of 

che passage of the law for the completion of the Hinois dress and resolusons: highly complimentary to Mr. 

and Michigan canal, by surrendering into the hands of Clay, nonunaung him for the presidency. and recom- 

trustees all the immense property of the state known as mending the holding of a whig national convention at 

canal property Whether capitalists wih all the advan- | Baltumore, on the 3d of May, 1844, which were: unanl- 

tages held out in the bill, will take hold and complete the | mously adopted. 

work is very questionable, and whether the plan proposed A siate central committee of thirteen members Was 

is the safest for the state, OF the most likely to secure the appointed. . 

end hoped for, is extremely doubtful. At all events it is After several addresses, and nine cheers ſor the cause, 

trying a great experiment which may result in lasting nine for the state, and thirteen for Harry Cray, the 
convenuon adjourned. 


consequence to the state. (St. Louis Rep. Feb. 9. A 95 í mee 
| great Clay meeting was held in the evening, over 

F 1 N e 55 9 which Henry C. Corbit, esq. of Philadelphia, preside 
passenger in the Acadia. roin h N b TE, > a 18 1 aad and speeches were made by Morton McMichael, esg., 
5 . teco, one ol the exican fleet, deserted on te s st, and | Thomas E. Cochran, of the senate, Col. Smith, of Phila- 
Dover Curr. A vast mine was sprung: at Dover, | joined the Yucatan party at Sisal. The Mexican troops | delphia, J. Brady, esq: of Franklin, and others, whicb 


England, on the 26th ulr. to blow up the _Rounddown | were deserting every day, and joining the Yucatan | adjourned wih twelve cheers for Clay. 


Chiti, wae stood neat lo Shakspeare’s Cliſt, ihe oS. purty. p „ i eie e 
beug to make a roadway insiead of a tunnel, for the : oe ; ; ENSACOLA 18 88! to have been selected by the est 
Soutbenste rn railway. The queunty | ace d A a e India Mull Steam Packet company as a better depot for 
18, 50 pounds. 1.000.000 tons of chalk were dislodged |“ b p eee ane has been defeated i Sh ssla- | coal than Havana. 

by the shock, which seuled gentiy down into the sca be- ture by a large majority, 04> een defeated in the senate. PRESIDENTIAL. John Tyler has been nominated for 
low. The blast would oe company enti Navan. The U. S. steam ship Union, (Lt Hunters | the presidency, by a large nenen “of “the democrae 

5 rs . u scle t s è f 8 i tk A 8 = N 
of labor. Sir John Herschel and a num er of scientilic | propellers,) returned from Norto k to Washington on the | ey” of N. Jersey held at ‘Trenton. 


men were present, 25 also an immense usseinblage Qisty average speed 9 miles per hour. : 
ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS A marine named Thos. The U. Sintes steamer Poinsett, was at Havana on Sux. On the 20th May 1841, the experiment of man- 
Ki Da ee 17 Lantland was brought up on a Feb. 5th for coal, to proceed io Tampa bay. ufacturing silk by convict labor, was commenced on a 
e ae corona New York, a day or two since Tue U. S. ship Decatur, cape Farragut, arrived at | very limited scale in the state prison at Auburn, N.Y. 
wnt of bab’ 3 PeR d ided a | Norfolk on 8th inst, having left Rio on Dec. 24th, and | Tue experiment succeeded and the machinery and im- 
end his discharge from the marine corps demandec, on | p Ja 37th. In lat. 20° 189 N., and long. | pl te now in use (Valued at 82 115,) | 

os Wot hia being an alien. The ground being es vara on January ~ita. n lat. = ng. plements now in use (value at $2,115,) give regular em- 
the groun S 61° 53 w. she experienced the checks of an earthquake | ployment to forty convicts, and the result of their labors 


ee era r sa oly discharged. ) ) i | ; ; , 
tablished, he was accordingly dischar for about three minutes. lig noise resembled the veer- thus far in the avails of silk manufactured in various 
EvROPSAN MARKETS. London corn market, February 4. ing of a chain cable. furms, (principally sewing gilk) is 812,763 26. The 


The statement made last mght by dir Robert Peel, in the "lhe U. States schr. Grampus, Li. Downes, bound to whole expense uf manufacture exclusive of labor employ- 
from Norfolk on the 2tst. ed is 39,7166 51. which leaves a balance in favor of the 


Peter A. Jay, esq è? distinguished lawyer of 
the New York bar. dred in tnat city on Monday evening, 

John Martin, A patriot of the revolutions age 
yours, died at Augusta. Geo. on the 5rth lust. 

Gen. HAKohert Porterfield, one ot the in 
Soldiers of the revolution, . and ine ordest officer of his 
rank, perbaps, lelt in Virginia, died at Augusta on the 
131% inst, i the 91st year of his age lle entered the 
war of the revolution 28 an ensign, and came out of it 
with the rank of captains serving part ot the time in the 
south, Where he was token prisoner, and alterwards 
the north, under the immediate command ot General 
Washington, He also served u tour of duty as brigadier 

neral during the late war: . 

ES There Sin ew York last week, 174 dearhs—38 
men, 27 women, 53 boys and 56 irls. Of these 56 wese 
miniog two vears of age—33 die of consumpiton, 39 01 


inſlammationse, 11 of sinall pox. 


Desparcnes Grorge 3 Curson, esd, bearer of de- 
epatches to our minister al Mexico, and to commodore 
Jones, of the Pacific sqnadron, Was at New Orleans on 
the 121k inst, and left on the same day for Vera Cruiz. 
It is said that Mr. C. will visit Lima and some other ci 
nes „f South America on government business, und re- 


turn home by way of Cape Horn. ; 
C. B. d’Joanoes, bearer of despatches from Paris, came 


house OF commons, that her mojesty's government will | the south, went to sea mn , ed is 34 5 ! 
not propose un) alteration m the corn laws has relieved | ‘The Delaware was expected to sail from Montevideo | institution ot $2,996 75. Some of the sewing silk thus 
from the Ist to 10th inst tor the Mediterranean. manutactured Was exhibited at the late fair of the Frank- 


the trade of all doubt, and imparted tore firmness to rt _ ule 
The court martial engaged on the Somers affair, is lin lusiuute, and in appearance, brilaancy of color, an 


vw heat, and all hongh we were unable to realise an ad- Sur! ul e 
vance, we had a tair cousumplve demand at fully Mon- progressing In rxumining evidence. One or two of the | soltness of texture, il was fuily equal to the Lepore are 
days currency for tree foreign, while fine saniples of | apprenuces held in durance. have been discharged, one ticle. 

Enghsh more readily brouziit Is per quarter advance. | as being now over 21 years of age, and another as hav-| ‘The Northampton, Mass. Democrat. 8s 8 8 ecimen of 
, Lirerpool cotton market, Feb. 3. There has been a fair ing indentured when under 13 years. -| yankee speculation, (we should have said 1 100) 
demand during the present week, but a further decline African aquadron. We learn fromthe Army and Na- Says Our 10 e nan, Mr- Sanitiel Whitmarsh, has 
ot kd per ib. in the value of American has taken place. | vy Chronicle that captain Matthew C. Perry, at present | been successful in disposing of part of his Jamaica silk 
Fair Upland are nom. at 4 5-84. being 3 below the low- | the commandant of the navy yard, of New York. has company share m London, and gold to the amount O 
est p ant of depression. The imports are large, and we | beep ordered to hold himself in readiness tor the com- | $20,900 was received by his agent in Boston, lust week, 
cannot see any prospect of a speedy improvement in mand of the squadron on the coast of Africa. from the packet steamer. N 
ee fhe new sloop Saratogi, commander Tatnall, now) Mr. W hitmarsh, much to his honor, refused to Jet his 

Tobacco. There has been a regular demand for to- 


. ready lor sen at Portsmouth, N. H., will probably be the | agent buy up his claims ata discount of 50 per cent., 
bacco rince our report of this dav month. The eales al- 


or fing-ship. The brig Sa a has already saile for the | which those who had ttle confidence in the success ot 
tovetber have amounted lo 1.100 hhds. of which 270 | coast, under the comman of heut. A. Lewis. One oth- his echemes, Were willing to accept two or ihree months 
wee Virgin leaf, 230 stemmed, 200 Kentucky leaf, 400 | er Sloop and three additonal brigs or schooners will com- ago, when Mr. W. sailed for Jamaica.” 
1 several instances. beeh sold | pose e squadron. 
The United States ship Falmouth went to sea from | CoRRECTION OF ERRATA. * On page 900, third column, 
dev er. puons have remuined steady. :; Pensacola, ou the morning of the Fun instant bound to the naval expenditures tor 1832 as given hy Mr. Cushing 
American provistons. The transactions in ald beef and | Vera Cruz. . should be 53,576,133 07. On page 222, third column 
„k, during the pasty enth, have been 80 exceer ir l¥ The Iron Sleam ship. We learn from the Pittsburg end of 4th paragraph, the estimated value of the nanen- 
Fand that the quotators may be considered nominal; | American that the work on the iron steam ship, now. in al lands quoted by W. C. Johnson should be $3, 000, 
the low prices of fresh provisions, and the absence of | course of erection at that place, 18 progressing rapidly. | 000. 
END OF VOLUME SIXTY THREE. 
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